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Caman  Lady.     From  a  Painting  by  Drorak 

I  the  Rapids,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  near  Lake  Champlain.. 
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San  SYobttst'an 

Caolvton  of  New  York  : 

Itatne  of  General  Albert  8.  Johnston,  by  Doyle. 

J.  Q.  A.  Ward ;  Shakespeare,  by  Ward ;    Launt  Thomp- 
son :  Statue  cf  Admiral  Dupont,  by  Thompeon.. 

Casper  Buberl ;  Bass-relief  on  the  Garfield  Monument  at 

Cleveland,  by  Buberl 

Alex'tQder  Doyle :  Statue  of  Sergeant  Jasper,  by  Doyle ; 

J»hnM.Moffitt 

Soldiers'  Monument  at  East  Rock,  New  HaTen,  by 

Moffit ;  0. 1).  Warner ;  Giovanni  Turini 

t  Henry  Baerer;  Wilton  Macdonald;  Equestrian  Statue  of 

General  George  U.  Thomas,  by  Ward 

The  Rbodian  Uoy,  by  Lawson 

Louise  Lair  son  ;  George  Wagner;  J.  Adolph  llolzer.. . . . 

reoeeal^ke 662, 

Sig;ns  of  the  Zodiac:  Aries,  the  Ram,  44;  Taurus,  the  Bull, 

240 ;  Gemini,  the  Twins 

Sisler'j  First  Dancing  Lesson.     From  a  Painting  by  Albert 

Schroeder 

Sleep  

liioaw  Plays  t  lat  ilaTo  Ueld  tho  Stage : 

Mra.  Langtry  as  **  Mrs.  Hardcastle  '* 

John  Gilbert  as  «<Dorton,"  in  *«The  Road   to   Ruin''; 

John  Gilbert  as  "  Sir  Anthony  Absolute '' 

Mrai  Ronsby  as  <*  Lady  Teazle'  ;  Mr.  Warren   as  "Sir 

Peter  Teazle" 

U.  J.  Bjron,  Author  of  '^  Our  Boys  '*;  Agnes  Robertson 

in  the  "  Colleen  Bawn  " 

Scene  from  the  '*  Shaughraun  '' .    . .         

Sower,  The 

Spring  Song,  A.     By  Marie  Laux 

Story  of  an  Old  Home,  The : 

**  There,  upon  the   freah  mofs,  lies  Valentine  Marsden, 

the  blood  etill  flowing  from  his  heart " 

Starr  that  isn't  a  Story 510, 

Sta^rin!*  to  Avoid  Study.     Humorous 

Stody  •!  a  Head.     By  M.  Fischer , 

S^ga'"*  A  Lump  of : 

Hibbooed  Sugar-cane;    Violet  Java  Sugar-cano  ;    Green 

Sazar-cane ;  Yello«v  Sugar-cane 

Cryitals  of  Sugar ;  Conyersion  of  Sugar  to  Chatcoal 

Cyelie  Changes  Resulting  in  the  Formation,  Decomposi* 

tion  and  Recomposition  of  Sugar 

SuMMr  Sannterin?s  in  Spanish  San  Sebastian  : 

The  King  of  Spain  and  Queen  Regent 

Fasajea.. 

Li  Coneha,  San  Sebastian ;  Wheelin;;  to  the  Bath 

Choceh  of  Smti  Maria 

Casino  at  San  Sebastian  ;  The  Bull-ring  in  San  Sebastian. 
Kiys  Given  to  Admit  the  Bull :  Interior  of  BuU  ring. 

The  Bull  Diverted ;  In  Artieulo  Mortis 

Matador  Demanding  Permission   to    Dispatch  the  Bull 

TaUacmab,  Ind.  Ter.,  View  of 

Thai  Kecentric  Englishman : 

**  I  bought  a  cane  from  an  Arab  boy,  who  was  belaboring 
the  jackass  that  he  rode  out  to  the  Pyramids  " 

''The  traveling  Englishman  is  a  most  amusing  person. 
The  loudoit  pattern  in  clothes,  the  thickest  -  soled 
ahoes,  the  headgear  unique,  the  beard  d  la  outranee^ 

'  ^  and  the  pipe  always  m  ^ndfttcs  " 

"The  seody  passenger  jumped  from  his  seat,  and,  striding 
over  to  us,  demanded :  *  Who's  talking  tiger  P'  This 
was  my  introduction  to  a  very  wealthy  English 
baronet "   .' 

*  It  was  the  son  of  Lord  Chief-justice  Coleridge  who  re- 
paired to  a  garden-party  in  a  humming  suit  of  cross- 
barred  tweed,  a  pot  •  hat,  trousers  tucked  up,  and  a 
eolore<l  shirt" 

*He  washed  the  cup  and  saucer  after  each  meal,  and 
bore  them  to  his  apartment  with  a  caution  that  was  a 

aonrce  of  delight  to  the  sable  waiter  '* 

••Thai^UowitWas."    Humorous 

Vbm  Tmcal  Americans : 

Dana  Crockett :  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin 

Ost  af  David  Crockett's  Early  Experienoei  of  Fashionable 
Xii# 

^Mmnffa 
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lliylacinus.  The 

Time,  The  Hands  of 

Tired  of  War's  Alarms 

To  Decoratff  the  Temple  ....  , 

Tramp  Questicm,  'i  he : 

'*  In  an  instant  she  sprar.fj;  to  her  feet  in  terror,  as  the 
mass  of  hay  slipped  ami  fell,  and  with  it  tho  worst- 
looking  man  she  had  ever  behold  " 

Turning-point   in   the   Game,   TI:o.      Prom  a   Painting   ly 

Rosenstands 

Two  Childhoods,  The 

Two  White  Hands : 

'''The  beautiful  face  is  as  motionless  as  tbat.of  some  per- 
fect statue.  Gradually  it  assumes  a  haughty  ex- 
J(ires8ion  as  she  wares  tho  bracelet  away  from  her  " . . 
ows  and  a  Necklace 
•**Tou  may  depend,*  says  Miss  Griprgs,  shaking  her  false 
front  at  Kirs.  Clair?ille,  *  that  she  has  stolen  it.  She 
is  a  kleptomaniac;  they  aro  found  in  the  best 
families '  '* 
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Venetian  Laf^y,  A . . ,  ... 
Vigil  cf  St.  Francis,  Tho. 
Visit  to  Bella's  Pauiily . . 


Wallack  Family,  The: 

James  W.  Wallack,  Sr 

James  W.  Wallack,  Jr.;  l^ester  Wallack 

The  Wallack  Plot  at  Greenwood 

Warblers,  The : 

Kentucky  Warbler,  Prairio  Warbler,  American  Redstart, 

Canadian  Flycatcher,  Carbonated  Warbler 

Green  Black-capped  Flycatcher,  Bay-breasted  Warbler, 
Hooded  Flycatcher,  Black-polled  Warbler;  Titlork, 

Maryland  Yellow-throat. • 

The  Warbleri,  and  Some  of  their  Woodland  Comrades — 
Cedar-bird,  Black  •  and  -  ti  bite  Creeper,  Bobin  Red- 
breast, Prothonotary  Warbler,  Bluebird,  Worm-eating 
Warbler,  Texan  Woodpecker,  Blue  Yellow-backed 
Warbler,  Blackburnian  Warbler,  Meadow  Lark...  . 

Water  Fairy,  Tho.     From  a  Puinting  by  Paul  Thumann 

Ways  and  Words  of  American  Lawyers 420,  421,  424, 

Wedding -presento  in  Alsace.     From  a  Painting  by  Pabst 

What  Two  Told: 

**  1  found  Leona,  white-faced  and  full  of  agony  and  terror, 
watching  over  poor,  dead   little   Ma^rgie.    A   long, 

sharp  knife  had  done  tho  wicked  work  " 

Widow*s  Baby,  'J'he : 

**  Ho  proved  to  be  cno  mass  of  cmuggled  goods,  adroitly 
built  together  on  the  foundation  of   a  bottle  ot  the 

best  French  brandy  *' 

Wildboro  Vagabond,  The  : 

**  He  stooped  over  the  man  ml  lifted  him  up  so  that  he 

could  see  his  face  " 

William  L,  Emperor  of  Germany: 

Portrait  of  the  Emperor . . . '. 

**  Throwing  his  whole  heart  nnd  soul  int )  the  conquest  of 
the  goose -Etep";    Prince  William  Presented   to  his 

Mother  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Foot  Guards 

Queen  Louise  at  the  Head  of  her  Regiment ;  Prince  Wil- 
liam Laying  a  Wreath  on  his  Mother's  Body 

Prince  William  at  Bar-sur-Aube  ;  Prince  William  Receir- 

ing  tho  Iron  Cross ... 

Prince  William  during  the  Berlin  Insurrection  of  1848... 

On  the  Ere  of  the  Battle  of  Sadowa 

Tho  Empfror  Receiving  Bismarck  on  his  Birthday 

William  Proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Versailles.. 

Winter  Pathway,  A.     Drawn  by  Ji.  Mcrrin 

Wolf.hunting  in  Russia 

Woman  ot  Indi  i,  Hindoo  : 

Hindoo  Woman  of  Higher  Ciste 

Group  of  Brahmans 

Brahman  Girl  of  the  Highest  Rank 

Women  of  India— Mohammedans  : 

Mohammedan  Woman  of  the  Khojah  Sect,  Bombay  ;  Mo- 
hammedan Woman  of  tho  Bozah  Sect,  Bombay 

A  Mohammedon  Girl ;  A  Mohammedan  Dancing-girl. . . . 
Wombat,  Large-browed,  The 

«*  Years  Since  Last  we  Met": 
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'*  There  rose  snddenly  to  Robert  Langlande^s  view  the  face 
of  the  only  woman  Le  bad  erer  loTed.  In  one  hand 
aho  held  up  the  long  skirt  of  her  driTing-drets ;  in  the 

other,  the  nnlneky  shotgun  " 

Yowig  Girl  of  Ctnaow 
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TUE   iniSn   HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 


il.At  little  reform  rn:;lil  ho  liopptl  for  so  lonpf  a;^  Parlia- 
ment* \\^«  o  rh'Ctod  fur  tbe  lifetitue  of  the  King.  Mem- 
bers after  a  lit»!e  became  lukewarm,  tbeir  zeal  not  beiug 
Btirrofl  up  by  the  prospect  of  a  general  election.  Cou- 
r>titiie:its  had  no  chance  of  freeing  themselves  from  an 
unsatisfactory  representative,  and  the  Opposition,  or  •  • 
t^ie  Opposition,  was  always  the  Opposition.  Here,  in- 
deed, was  a  pretty  ptate  of  things  ;  a  very  pretty  how  do 
vou  do  ! 

^  *icas  brought  in  a  Bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  flie 
Irish,  like  the  English,  Parliament  to  seven  years.  Each 
session  the  mensnre  po-ssed  through  the  Irish  Houses,  but 
was  three  times  thrown  out  of  the  English  Privy  Council. 
The  fourth  time  it  was  sent  up  it  passed,  merely  altered 
from  a  Septennial  to  an  Octennial  Bill,  and  Parliament, 
having  now  existed  for  eight  years,  was  dissolved,  and 
the  first  limited  Parliament  elected.  The  Patriots  wore 
returned  in  greater  force  than  before,  a«i  in  the  Par- 
nell  party  c:mp,  and  young  men  of  ardor  and  ability 
commenced  to  agitate  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
The  Septennial  Bill  had  been  a  popular  mea5«nre,  but 
the  great  cause  of  the  popularity  of  the  party  was  tbeir 
agitation  for  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  pension  list.  By 
a  curious  irony  of  fat^,  Ireland  was  forced  to  provide 
for  W  *  poor  relations,  cast-off  mistresses  and  natural 
children  of  the  monarchs  of  that  dynasty  whose  acccKsion 
she  had  so  da'])orately  resisted,  and  the  Irish  nation  was 
made  year  by  year  to  increase  the  pension  list,  which 
now  stood  at  £72,000  (8360,000)  per  annum,  whereas  the 
King's  priv..te  revenue  for  Ireland— whereon  alone  it 
could  be  charged  with  decency  —  amounted  only  to 
£7,000  ($35,000),  so  that  £05,000  (8325,000)  of  the  public 
revenue  was  yearly  devoted  to  this  purpose — exclusive  of 
French  and  n^ilitur}'  pensions. 

The  elections  over,  the  pension-list  agitation  wa-;  con- 
tinned,  ai.  i  the  new  Parliament  began  a  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws.  Tbe  first  concession  to  the  Catholics  was  a 
small  one  ;  It  on]  r  allowed  them  to  take  long  leases  of 
bog,  provide  I  the  bog  were  at  least  fonr  feet  deej),  and  a 
mile  outside  a  town.  Even  this  concession  was  a  tliiii 
end  of  a  wedge. 

It  was  in  the  year  1775  that  a  new  and  very  important 
figure  made  his  ii*^t  appearance  in  politics.  In  that  year 
Htfury  Qi-attan  was  nominated  by  Lord  Charlemont  to 
represent  the  Borough  of  Charlemont.  This  young  politi- 
cian, though  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  at  once  leaiied 
into  a  prominent  place  in  the  Patriot  i>arty,  and  among 
the  orators  of  the  day.  Flood  having  taken  office  under 
the  Government,  Grattan  replaced  him  as  the  idol  of  the 
people. 

When  Grattan  entered  Parliament,  England  was  al- 
ready in  serious  difficulties  with  the  stubborn  American 
colonies,  and  in  the  following  year  the  War  of  our  Indc- 
liendenoe  broke  out.  Ireland  had  now  to  decide  whether 
she,  struggling  f'»r  her  own  iudc»i>endonce,  should  raise 
her  hand  against  the  colonies,  where  precisely  the  same 
struggle  was  taking  place,  or  whether  she  should  look  on 
in  silent  sympathy.  The  Government  i>ro|>osed  sending 
4.000  Irish  troops  against  i\w  insurgents,  and  on  tiiis 
question  Flood  and  Crn.ttan  disagreed  with  a  violence 
that  rendered  impossible  the  continuance  of  the  friendlv 
relations  that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  them. 
Flood  and  the  Government  triumphed  ;  the  trooi)s  were 
dispatchetl,  and  Ireland,  now  involved  in  the  war,  was 
prohibited  from  exporting  salt  moat  to  the  colonies. 

In  the  "Winter  of  1777  *-ame  the  news  of  the  surrender 

of  Saratoga,  and  that  France  was  in  union  with  i\\i\  dis- 

M^fcied  colon  is  \s.    With  Fr  <  n  ce  a  i  j  •  I A  m  eri  ca  al  1  iod  auai  nst 

Ii^  JSogUkad  maain  extremity.     Thousands  of  Irishmen 


\ 


I  strengthened  the  armies  of  the  enfiiiy,  and  Eugland, 
fciirful  of  an  alliance  Iietween  Ireland  and  France,  sought 
to  conciliate  the  Catholics  by  a  gradual  rex>eal  of  the 
penal  code. 

A  terror  of  invasion  bv  the  French  caused  the  Irish 
Volunteers  to  come  into  bt»ing.  The  Volunteer  army 
grew  rapidly  in  strength  and  in  discipline.  The  highcfst 
in  tlie  land  were  its  officers.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  Henry  Flood,  and  Henry  Grattan, 
were  among  its  leaders.  Each  regiment  elected  its  own 
officers,  and  chose  its  own  c  dor— blue,  white,  scarlet, 
orange,  or,  more  ofU^ii,  the  beloved  green  ;  and,  moreover, 
all  the  uniforms  Avcre  made  by  Irish  tailors,  of  cloth 
wijvcn  in  Irish  looms,  of  wool  sheared  by  Irish  peasants 
from  the  backs  of  Irish  sheep,  and  thus  the  ball  of  Irish 
trade  was  set  nienily  rolling. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Government  \'iewed  this 
growiug  army  with  no  approving  eye— an  army  of  100,000 
men,  well  armed,  and  commanding  200  pieces  of  cannon. 
Government  was  alive  to  the  danger  of  such  a  corps — 
the  wishes  of  a  nation  are  more  potent  when  backed  by 
100,000  warriors— and  the  Irish  felt  that  this  truly  was 
their  hour,  and  this  the  moment  to  demand  free  trade  ;80 
Grattan  and  Hussey  Burgh  brought  forward,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  a  motion  for  colonial  free  trade  ;  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  threats  of  the  Volunteers,  Ireland  was 
at  length  i>ermitted  to  trade  freely  with  the  colonies. 

The  next  move  was  a  bolder  a:ul  infinitely  more  im- 
portant one.  Grattan  brought  iu  a  Bill  declaring  that  the 
*'  King,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  are  the  only  ix>wera 
ctimpetent  to  enact  the  laws  of  Ireland.*'  The  Bill  was 
lirst  brought  forward  in  the  session  of  1780,  which  w.is 
already  illustrious  as  having  carrie<l  the  free-trade  meas- 
ure, but  it  was  withdrawn  till  the  next  session,  and  in 
the  interval  the  whole  force  of  the  Volunteers  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  so  that  the  GoYem- 
ment  got  a  very  plain  hint  that  it  was  a  national  demand. 
In  Ai>ril,  17S2,  Grattan  again  brought  in  the  Bill,  u:hidi 
/'(ntsed  \rithot,t  a  dirlsimi^  and  England  resigned  her  claim 
for  making  laws  for  the  Irish  people.  The  scenes  in.  the 
House  of  Commons  during  that  memorable  epoch  in  Ire- 
land's history  are  full  of  color,  glowing,  glitt-ering  and 
glorious. 

Ireland  was  now,  in  some  measure,  a  frt»e  country,  but 
the  boasted  freedom  left  iive -sixths  of  her  i^eoide  withoni 
political  rights,  and  even  the  Protestant  minority  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  elect  its  own  representatives  to  a  House 
of  which  considerably  more  than  half  the  meml)er8  were 
nominees  of  p(»ers  and  government  officials.  Everything 
looked  well  ft)r  the  cause  of  Ireland,  but  Flood  and  Grat- 
tan were  now  i\\  oi>en  enmity:  and  had  it  not  been  for  tbe 
fatal  division  between  the  Irish  leadei-s,  the  Union  would 
never  have  had  a  moment's  chance. 

The  first  act  of  the  free  Parliament  had  been  to  break  her 
own  chains  by  repealing  Poyning's  law,  and  then  Grat- 
trtu  had  moved  an  address  of  gi'atitude  to  England  for 
sanctioning  her  liberty  and  repealing  the  law  of  George  I. 
The  generosity  of  England  did  not  appeal  to  Flood's  less 
gentle  nature.  He  argued  that  England  had  freed  L'o- 
land  merely  because  she  was  too  weak  to  hold  her,  and 
that  shoultl  she  ever  recoA'or  her  power,  she  would  once 
morti  reduce  Ireland  to  the  condition  of  a  provinoe.  He, 
therefore,  considered  that  England  must  be  compelled  to 
declare  that  she  would  never  again  meddle  in  Irish 
affiiirs.  Grattan,  in  a  burning  sx^eech,  held  that  snch.  a 
course  would  bo  ungenerous  iu  the  extreme ;  that  £ii£^- 
land  Avas  not  a  foe,  but  a  trusted  friend  in  whom  oonfl- 
deuce  co\i\(\.  V)vi  \Aac.ii\,  «k.w\  ^Vo  xsi'^^^.  ixc^t  even  be  asked 
to  moke  bo  \v\\\xi\\.VaX.\ii^  «.  catAeeavstv.  q\  ^^&\»  «n^it 
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injustice.  Grattan's  view  appealed  to  the  cliivakj  of  the 
Honae,  and,  with  two  dirssentients,  he  carried  his  motion. 
The  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  next  came  to 
the  front,  and  a  Beform  Bill  was  presentecl  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  long  and  fierce  debate  ensued  on  the 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  which  was  eventu- 
ally thrown  out,  after  an  all-night  sitting.  The  defeat  of 
the  Bill  was  followed  by  riot  in  Dublin  and  the  pro- 
vinces. The  Moderate  and  Anti-Catholic  parties  resigned 
and  formed  the  TMiig  Club,  while  the  Democratic  party, 
taking  up  the  cause  of  Beform  and 'Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, formed  for  these  ends,  and  these  ends  only,  a  per- 


Sir  Jonah  wrote,  is  to-day  exhibited  by  a  hungry-palmed 
porter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons,  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Goose-pie,"  from  its  peculiar  shape,  was  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  c baste  and  classic  models  of  architecture. 
A  perfect  rotunda,  with  Ionic  pilasters,  inclosed  a  oor* 
ridor  which  ran  around  the  interior.  The  cupola,  of 
immense  height,  bestowed  a  magnificence  which  was 
rarely  surpassed,  while  a  gallery,  supported  by  columns, 
divided  into  compartments,  and  accommodating  700  spec- 
tators, commanded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  cham- 
ber.    This  gallery,  on  every  important  debate,  was  filled. 


men. 

Government  then  brought  iu  a  stringent  Coercion  Bill. 
This  was  hotly  opposed  by  Grattan,  but  Fitzgibbon  (Lord 
Clare)  carried  his  measure. 

The  new  nation  was  scarcely  one  thousand  days  old 
when  she  came  to  loggerheads  with  England.  Although 
colonial  free  trade  had  been  granted,  the  commercial  re- 
lations between  England  and  Ireland  remained  unaltered, 
but  in  1785  the  Irish  House  passed  a  Bill  for  removing 
some  of  the  trade  restrictions  between  the  two  countries. 
Such  a  Bill  was,  of  course,  useless  unless  approved  by 
both  countries,  and  was,  therefore,  sent  to  England, 
where  a  number  of  restraints  on  Irish  colonial  trade  were 
suggested  as  the  price  of  free  trade  with  England.  These 
not  only  deprived  the  measure  of  its  usefnlness,  but  were 
resisted  by  the  Irish  House  as  an  attempt  upon  its 
newly  acquire<l  liberty,  and  the  Bill  accordingly  was 
thrown  out,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Pitt,  who,  doubt- 
less, planted  it  as  a  step  toward  the  Union. 

Three  vears  later  another  difficulty  arose.  The  old 
Sing  George  m.  became  idiotic  on  the  subject  of  apple 
dumplings,  his  mind  gave  way,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  a  Begent.  The  Begent  was,  of  course,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  '^the  biggest  blackguard  in  Europe," 
but  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  he  should  have 
limited  or  unlimited  power.  Ireland,  anxious  to  prove 
her  independence,  hastily  offered  the  Prince  unlimited 
regal  powers  iu  Ireland,  Pitt  and  the  English  Ministry 
voting  for  limited  powers  only.  Presto !  King  George 
recovered  such  mind  as  he  was  originally  the  possessor 
of,  the  Whigs  were  out,  and  all  placemen  and  officials 
who  had  voted  with  that  party  were  turned  out  of  office, 
and  the  pension  list  was  increased  by  £13,000  ($65,000) 
per  annum  for  the  reward  of  the  faithful  placemen.  Seven 
commoners  were  ennobled  for  their  good  offices,  and  nine 
peers  were  raised  a  stej)  in  the  peerage.  The  Bogency 
question  caused  Pitt  to  resolve  upon  carrying  a  Union, 
and  to  further  this  scheme  he  stooped  to  a  course  of 
bribery  and  corruption  uni>aralleled  in  history.  An  eighth 
part  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland  was  now  divided  among 
Members  of  her  Parliament,  and  in  addition  to  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  English  Government  held 
110  commoners  in  her  pay. 

Having  briefly  led  up  to  the  fatal  cause  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Irish  Parliament,  let  us  now  deal  with 
the  Houses  themselves,  and  with  some  of  the  noble  and 
ignoble  personages  who  played  leading  rdles  in  the  great 
drama  which  erased  a  cheated  Ireland  from  out  the  list 
of  nations. 

"The  Irish  House  of  Peers,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  **  was  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  com- 
modious chambers  possible.  It  combined  every  appear- 
uioe  of  dignity  and  comfort ;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
Apestry  representing  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the 


fdctly  open  and  loyal  society,  called  **  The  United  Irish-  i  not  by  reporters,  but  by  the  superior  orders  of  society — 

the  first  rows  being  generally  occupied  by  ladies  of 
fashion  and  rank,  who  diffused  a  brilliance  over,  and  ex- 
cited a  gallimt  decorum  in,  the  assembly. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  thus  describes  the  trial  of  Lord 
Kingston,  a  peer  of  the  realm  of  Ireland,  for  murder,  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Dublin,  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  Irish  independence.  The  trial  took  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  of  the  Lord*- 
being  regarded  as  too  small:  ''This  fine  chamber  was 
now  fitted  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  most  solemn 
aspect.  One  apartment  of  seats  in  the  body  of  the  house 
was  covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  and  appropriated  to  the 
peeresses  and  their  daughters,  who  ranged  themselves 
according  to  the  order  of  precedence.  The  commons, 
their  families  and  friends,  lined  the  galleries  ;  the  whole 
house  was  entirely  carpeted,  and  the  Speaker's  chmir 
newly  adorned  for  the  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  whole, 
it  was  by  far  the  most  impressive  and  majestic  speotaela 
ever  exhibited  within  those  walls. 

**At  length  the  peers  entered,  acccording  to  their 
rank,  in  fnll  dress,  and  richly  robed.  Each  man  took 
his  seat  in  profound  silence ;  and  even  the  ladies 
(which  was  rather  extraordinary)  were  likewise  stilL  The 
Chancellor,  bearing  a  white  wand,  having  taken  his  chair, 
the  most  interesting  moment  of  all  was  at  hand,  and  its 
approach  really  made  me  shudder. 

"Sir  Chichester  Fortescue,  King-at-Arms,  in  his  parti- 
colored robe,  entered  first,  carrying  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  accused  nobleman  emblazoned  on  his  shield  ; 
he  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  the  bar.  Next  entered 
Lord  Kingston  himself,  in  deej)  mourning,  moving  with 
a  slow  and  melancholy  step.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground  ;  and,  walking  up  to  the  bar,  he  was  placed  next 
to  the  King-at-arms,  who  then  held  his  armorial  shield  on 
a  level  with  his  shoulder. 

**Tho  supi^osed  executioner  then  approached,  bearing 
a  largo  hatchet  with  an  immense,  broad  blade.  It  was 
painted  black,  except  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
edge,  which  was  of  bright,  polished  steeL  Placing  him- 
self at  the  bar,  on  the  right  of  the  prisoner,  he  raised  the 
hatchet  about  as  high  as  his  lordship's  neck,  but  with  the 
shining  edge  averted  ;  and  thus  he  remained  during  the 
whole  trial. 

*'  The  usual  legal  ceremonies  were  now  entered  on,  the 
charge  was  read,  the  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
the  trial  proceeded.  A  proclamation  was  made  (first 
generally,  then  name  by  name),  for  the  witnesses  of  the 
prosecution  to  come  forward.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  anxiety  and  suspense  excited  as  each  name  was  called 
over.  The  eyes  of  everybody  were  directed  to  the  bar, 
where  the  witnesses  must  enter,  and  every  little  move- 
ment of  the  persons  who  thronged  it  was  held  to  be 
intended  to  make  room  for  some  accuser.  None^  hom«K«L.^ 
appeared.     Thrio^  \Jmj^  caS^s^^Xs^  \ssl  ^Twai.\  ^si^*-** 


entire  coup  d'csU  was   grand   and   interesting."     TViia  \  \ii^ii  «Mio\iii<a^  VSa».V  '  ^'^  ^wto«w»  ^^'^''**^Su^'^«I^^ 
thtmber,  wiib  iU  fwrDiture,  ezacftly  as  it  appeased  ir\ifiik  \  &\Mi^ito  Wift  ^Vw^^^  o\  Ta:»x\«t  %^oaia*.^^^sa«e^ 
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%o  the  application  of  a  Hum  of  £60,000 ,8300,000)  then  lying 
ttnappropriutej  in  the  Irisli  Treasury,  being  a  balance  after 
paying  all  debts  and  demands  tii>ou  the  country  or  its  es- 
tablishments.** The  Members  seemed  to  be  nearly  poised 
— although  it  liad  been  supposed  that  the  majority  would 
incline  to  give  it  to  the  King,  while  the  Opposition  would 
recommend  laying  it  out  upon  the  country — when  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  reported  that  a  Member  wan  tiMl  to  force 
into  the  House,  vftdreased,  in  dirty  boots,  and  splashed 
ap  to  his  shoulders. 

The  Speaker  could  not  oppose  custom  to  privilege, 
and  was  nacessitated  to  admit  him.  It  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Tottenham,  of  Bally camey.  County  Wexford,  covered  with 
mnd,  and  wearing  a  pair  of  huge  jfiu:k-boots.  Having 
heard  thai  the  question  was  likely  to  come  on  sooner 
than  he  expected,  he  had  (lest  he  should  not  be  in  time) 
mounted  his  horse  at  Ballycamey,  set  off  in  the  night, 
ridden  nearly  sixty  miles  up  to  the  Parliament  House  di- 
rect, and  rushed  in,  without  washing  or  cleaning  himself, 
to  Yote  for  the  country.  He  arrived  just  at  the  critical 
moment !  —and  critical  it  was,  for  the  numbers  were,  in 
imth,  equfilj  and  his  casting  vote  gave  a  majority  of  one 
to  the  "Country"  party.  "Tpttenham  in  his  Boots" 
became  a  standing  toast  at  patriotic  Irish  tables,  and  at 
BallycQmey  the  toast  is  still  drunk  with  all  honors  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  noted  ride.  I  have  seen  *'  Tottenham  in 
his  Boots  "  on  canvas,  a  most  stirring  picture  of  a  flushed, 
middle-aged  gentleman  of  a  sternly  determined  counte- 
nance, his  dress  in  disarray,  his  laced  coat  literally 
eoyered  with  mud,  and  his  jack-boots  incrusted  with  the 
same  materiaL  This  portrait  was  loaned  by  tbe  family  to 
the  Exhibition  in  Dublin  of  18G3,  and  attracted,  as  it 
should,  very  considerable  notice. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  narrates  an  amusing  scene  in  the 
Honse  and  a  bon  mot  oi  Curran.  Mr.  Toler,  afterward 
Lord  Norbury,  made  some  stinging  remark,  to  which  Sir 
Jonah  retorted  by  observing  "  that  he,  Toler,  had  a  band 
for  every  man,  and  a  heart  for  nobody."  Sir  Jonah  eon- 
tinnes :  "  He  returned  a  very  warm  answer,  gave  me  a 
wink,  and  made  his  exit.  Of  course  I  followed.  The 
8ergeant-at-Arms  was  instantly  sent  by  the  Si>eaker  to 
pursue  ns  with  attendants;  and  to  bring  both  refractory 
Members  back  to  the  House.  Toler  was  caught  by  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  fastening  in  a  door,  and  they  laid  hold 
of  him  just  as  the  skirts  were  torn  comi)letely  off.  I  was  ! 
overtaken  (while  running  away)  in  Nassau  Street,  and,  as 
I  resisted,  was  brought  like  a  sack  on  a  man*8  shoulders, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  mob,  and  thrown  down  in  the 
body  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  told  us  we  must  give 
our  honors  forthwith  that  the  matter  should  proceed  no 
further.  Toler  got  up  to  defend  himself,  bnt,  as  he  then 
iiad  no  skirts  to  his  coat,  made  a  most  ludicrous  figure, 
nd  durran  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  comicality  of 
Ihe  bcone  by  gravely  saying  that  **itwas  the  most  un- 
paralleled insult  ever  offered  to  the  House  !  as  it  ap- 
peared that  one  honorable  Member  ha«l  tri/mn^d  another 
honorable  Meml>er*s ./ac^e/  within  these  walls,  and  nearly 
withm  view  of  the  Speaker  !'' 

Of  Toler  ^t  was  wittily  said  that  'Mie  shot  up  to  the 
benc^,*'  as  his  pistol  was  ever  ready  to  back  up  his 
truculent  language.  As  Lord  Norbury,  he  was  known  as 
the ''hanging  judge,"  and  his  ghastly  witticisms  while 
sentencing  unfortunate  patriots,  rebels  and  rapparees 
cause  involnntarv  shudders.  One  of  them  mav  be  re- 
called  as  a  sample.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  wretched 
prisoners  sentenced  to  be  hanged  to  piteou<«ly  appeal,  for 
0  '  loj^ day, "  i.e.,  a  apace  of  tiwie  I>etween  sentence  aiad 
mxeentioiL  At  the  Cork  Aasize  a  "rebel  "  made  the  usual 


**You  shall  have  a  long  day,*'  chuckled  the  judge; 
**tho  longest  diy  in  the  whole  year.  To-morrow  will  be 
the  21st  of  June.     You  shall  hang  to-mortrow  T* 

Close  to  the  Houses  of  Pariiamcnt,  on  College  Green, 
stood  Daly's  Club  Hooae,  now  partially  absorbed  by  the 
Boyal  Bank.  It  was  to  Daly*s  that  honorable  Members 
adjourned  with  their  seconds  to  arrange  for  the  forthcom- 
ing duel,  and  it  was  at  Daly's  that  tbe  combatants  and 
their  friends  sat  carousing  till  day -dawn  enabled  them  to 
enter  hackney-coaches,  to  be  driven  to  the  Fifteen  Acres 
in  Phcenix  Park,  then  and  there  to  heal  their  wounded 
honor  at  fourteen  paces,  sometimes  across  a  handker- 
chief. During  the  hot  and  fierce  debates  preceding  the 
Union,  the  pistols  of  honorable  Members  were  always 
kept  in  order  and  close  at  hand,  and  nsuallj  deposited 
with  one  of  the  trusted  servants  of  the  club— a  regular 
character  in  his  way. 

There  was  a  small  clique  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons known  as  *'  The  Seven  Baronets,"  one  of  whom 
was  the  champion  blunderer.  Sir  Boyle  Roche.  These 
worthies  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  coffee-rooms  of 
the  House,  in  the  highest  conviviality,  and  wonld  enter 
the  chamber  in  a  body  to  cast  their  vote,  '*solid»"  when 
a  division  was  called  for.  Sir  John  Hamilton  it  was  who, 
after  the  toast,  *<The  Wooden  Walls  of  England/' had 
been  duly  honored  at  a  Viceregal  banquet,  in  turn  gave, 
*'  The  Wooden  Walls  of  Ireland."  and. on  being  called  to 
explain,  said,  **  The  Wooden  Walls  of  Ireland — thectloneh 
of  militia.^'' 

Sir  Boyle  Koehe  was.  without  exception,  the  most 
celebrated  and  entertaining  character  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. He  married  the  oldest  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Cave,  and  on  bragging  of  this,  one  day,  to  Corran,  the 
wit  closed  him  up  by  saying:  **Ay,  Sir  Boyle,  and  de- 
pend on  it,  if  he  ^lad  had  an  older  one  still,  Sir  John 
would  have  given  her  to  you." 

When  a  delmte  arose  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
on  a  grant  which  was  recommended  by  Sir  John  Parnell, 
Ciiancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ancestor  of  our  Pamell,  as 
one  not  likely  to  be  burdensome  for  some  years  to 
come,  it  was  observed  in  reply  that  the  House  had  no 
just  right  to  load  posterity  with  a  weighty  debt  for  what 
could  in  no  degree  operate  to  their  advantage.  Sir 
Boyle,  eager  to  defend  the  measures  of  the  Oovemmcnt, 
immediately  rose,  and  in  a  very  few  words  put  forward 
the  most  unanswei'able  argument  which  human  ingenuity 
could  possibly  devise.  "What,  Mr.  Speaker  I"  said  he  ; 
**  and  so  we  are  to  beggar  ourselves  for  fear  of  vexing 
posterity  !  Now,  I  would  ask  the  honorable  gentleman, 
and  this  still  m^.re  honoral)lo  House,  why  we  shoidd  pnt 
ourselves  out  of  our  way  to  do  anything  for  po$ierUjf,  for 
what  has  pouter ily  done  for  us  .^"  Sir  Boyle,  hearing  the 
roar  of  laughter  which,  of  course,  followed  the  sensible 
blunder,  but  not  l>eing  conscious  that  he  had  said  any- 
thing out  of  the  way,  was  rather  puzzled,  and  conceived 
tliat  the  House  had  misunderstood  him.'  He  therefore 
begged  to  explain,  as  he  ai^prehended  that  gentlemen 
had  entirely  mistaken  his  words.  He  assured  ihe  House 
that  **by  posterity  he  did  not  at  all  mean  our  ancestors, 
but  those  who  were  to  come  immediately  after  them." 

Sir  Boyle,  on  another  occasion,  was  arjgfaing  for  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill  in  Ireland.  ^  "  It  wonld 
surely  be  better,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  "to  give  up  not 
only  a  part,  but,  if  necessary,  even  the  whale,  oif  onr  Con- 
stitution, to  preserve  the  remainder.**  Sir  Boyle's  bnlls, 
however,  were  rather  logical  perversions,  and  had  some 
strong  pomt  in  most  of  them.  A  favorite  maxim  of  the 
woT\\\y  VaroiveiV.  "vaa  ''*  TVia  \i«a\»^vs  \ft  aw>\di  ^"^i^gec  is  to 
mtti  it  plumb." 
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Passing  from  the  ridicnlotis  to  tbe  sublime,  I  leave  Sir 
Bojle  Bocbe  for  a  glimpse  of  Henry  Grattan.  No  Britisb 
orator  except  Cbatbam  had  an  eqnal  power  of  firing  an 
educated  audience  with  an  intense  enthusiasm,  or  of  aoi- 
mating  and  inspiring  a  nation.  Ko  Britisb  orator  except 
Burke  had  an  equal  power  of  sowing  his  speeches  with 
profound  aphorisms,  and  associating  transient  questions 
with  eternal  truths.  His  thoughts  naturallj  crystallized 
into  epigrams ;  his  arguments  were  condensed  with  such 
admirable  force  and  clearness  that  they  assumed  almost 
Ihe  appearance  of  axioms  ;  and  they  were  often  inter- 
spersed with  sentences  of  concentrated  poetic  beauty, 
which  flashed  upon  the  audience  with  all  the  force  of 
andden  inspiration,  and  which  were  long  remembered  and 
repeated.  There  is  no  master  of  modem  times,  except 
Burke,  from  whom  the  student  of  politics  can  derive  so 
many  profound  and  valuable  maxims  of  political  wisdom, 
aiid  none  whose  sentences  are  more  useful  to  those  who 
seek  to  master  that  art  of  condensed  energy  of  expression 
in  which  he  almost  equaled  Tacitus. 

In  person,  Grattan  was  short  of  stature,  and  unprepos- 
■eeaing  in  appearance.  His  arms  were  disproportionately 
long  ;  his  walk  was  a  stride.  With  a  body  swing^g  like  a 
pendulum,  and  an  abstracted  air,  he  seemed  always  in 
thought,  and  each  thought  provoked  an  attendant  ges- 
ture. Daniel  O'Connell  said  that  Grattan  nearly  swept 
the  ground  with  his  gestures,  and  that  the  motion  of  his 
arms  resembled  the  rolling  of  a  ship  in  a  heavy  swell. 

One  example  of  Grattan *s  fearful  power  of  invective, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  reveals  the  *'  mental 
lightning. "  A  certain  John  Gifford,  a  bully  of  the  most 
pronounced  order,  objected  to  Grattan *s  being  nominated 
lor  the  Membership  for  the  City  of  Dablin.  A  burst  of 
indignation  on  the  one  side,  and  a  boisterous  declaration 
on  the  other,  forthwith  succeeded.  On  the  first  inter- 
mission of  the  tumult,  witii  a  calm  and  dignified  air,  but 
in  that  energetic  tone  and  style  so  pectdiar  to  himself, 
Mr.  Grattan  delivered  the  following  memorable  words  : 
"Mr.  Slieriflf,  when  I  obsei-^-e  the  quarter  Avhence  the 
©bjtsction  comes,  I  am  not  surprised  at  its  being  made  ! 
It^Yoceeds  from  the  hir<'d  traducer  of  his  country  !  the 
ei  iim'.ini(rated  of  his  fellow- citizens  !  the  regal  rebel  ! 
tL'3  unprinci2>led  ruflBan  !  th  j  bigoted  agitator  !  In  the 
ciirV,  a  firebrand  !  in  the  court,  a  liar  I  in  the  streets,  a 
bully  !  in  the  field,  a  coward  !  and  so  obnoxious  is  he  to 
the  very  party  he  wishes  to  espouse,  that  he  is  only  sup- 
portable by  doing  those  dirty  acts  the  less  vile  refuse  to 
execute." 

Grattan 's  last  appearance  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
■ions  to  speak  against  the  Union  forms  one  of  the  most 
8[  lendid  pictures  of  Irish  history.  All  that  could  be 
accomplished  by  gold  or  by  iron,  by  bribes  or  by  threats 
or  by  promises,  was  set  in  motion ;  every  effort  was 
Btrained  to  bring  round  those  who  were  disinclined,  to 
aednce  those  who  were  hostile  but  necessitous,  to  terrify 
the  timid,  and  bear  down  the  fearless  and  those  who 
had  at  heart  the  interest  and  independence  of  their 
country.  The  doors  of  the  treasury  were  opened, 
and  a  deluge  of  corruption  covered  the  laud.  At 
the  end  of  1790,  Gi*attan  returned  to  Tionehinch,  his 
lovely  home  in  the  County  of  Wicklow — the  gift  of  the 
Irish  nation — from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  almost  broken- 
hearted, not  only  hopeless,  but  helpless^  enfeebled  in 
body,  depressed  in  spirits,  but  still  unsubdued  in  mind. 
It  wa6  desirable  he  should  re-enter  Parliament  when  the 
aeasion  of  1800  opened,  and  Grattan  was  brought  to 
Dublin.  A  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Borough  of  Wick- 
low ;  through  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Sheriff,  the  law 


elected,  and  a  horseman  was  dispatched  in  hot  haste  to 
Dublin  with  the  returns. 

"  He  arrived  in  Dublin  about  five  in  the  morning,  when 
he  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  Mr.  Grattan  had 
been  very  ill,  and  was  then  in  bed,  and  turning  round,  he 
exclaimed  :  '  Oh,  here  they  come ;  why  will  they  not  let 
me  die  in  peace  ?*  The  question  of  the  Union  had  been 
dreadful  to  him.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea,  or  listen 
to  the  subject,  or  speak  on  it  with  any  degree  of  patience. 
Ho  grew  quite  wild,  and  it  almost  drove  him  frantic  I 
shall  never  forget  the  scene  that  followed.  I  told  him 
he  must  get  up  immediately  and  go  down  to  the  House, 
so  we  got  him  out  of  bed  and  dressed  him.  I  helped  him 
down-stairs.  Then  he  went  into  the  parlor  and  loaded 
Ids  pistols,  and  I  saw  him  put  them  in  his  pocket,  for  he 
apprehended  he  might  be  attacked  by  the  Union  party 
and  assassinated.  We  wrapped  a  blanket  round  him, 
and  put  him  in  a  sedanrchair,  and  when  he  left  the 
door  I  stood  there,  uncertain  whether  I  should  ever  see 
him  again.'* 

This  was  the  early  morning  of  the  16th  of  January, 
1800.  Parliament  had  opened  the  previous  evening. 
The  question  of  the  Union  had  at  once  come  up,  and  had 
been  opposed  through  the  night  by  Fluuket,  Fitzgerald, 
Arthur  Moore,  Ponsonby  and  Burke.  At  seven  o'clock 
Grattan  entered  the  House,  supported  by  Ponsonby  and 
Moore.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Volunteer  uniform — blue, 
with  red  cuffs  and  collar.  The  House  and  the  galleries 
were  seized  with  breathless  emotion,  and  a  thrilling  sen- 
sation, a  low  murmur,  pervaded  the  whole  assembly, 
when  they  beheld  a  thin,  weak  and  emaciated  figure, 
worn  down  by  sickness  of  mind  and  body,  scarcely  able 
to  sustain  himself.  The  man  who  had  been  the  founder  of 
Ireland's  independence  in  1782  was  now  coming  forward, 
foel>le,  helpless,  and  apparently  almost  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, to  defend  or  to  fall  with  his  country.  When  Mr. 
Egan,  who  was  speaking,  ceased,  Grattan  rose,  but  ob- 
tained leave  to  address  the  House  sitting.  He  spoke  for 
two  hours,  and  never  did  his  glorious  oratory  shine  forth 
so  electrically. 

Henry  Flood,  the  i>eer,  and  latterly  the  opponent,  of 
Grattan,  was  endowed  with  remarkable  eloquence,  in- 
domitable courage,  and  a  judgment  singularly  acute. 
In  comparison  with  Grattan,  Flood  was  invariably  con- 
sidered the  more  convincing  reasoner  of  the  two.  He 
was  a  great  master  of  grave  sarcasm,  of  invective,  of 
weighty  judicial  statement,  and  of  reply  ;  and  he 
brought  to  every  question  a  wide  range  of  constitu- 
tional knowledge,  and  a  keen  and  prescient,  though  some- 
what skeptical,  judgment.  Through  Flood's  exertions  a 
healthy  public  opinion  soon  began  to  spring  up  outride 
the  walls  of  the  House,  and  a  powerful  opposition  was 
organized  within.  For  al>out  ten  years  a  desultory  war- 
fare was*  can  ied  on  between  the  two  pariies — the  Gov- 
ernment, while  growing  weaker,  still  able  to  command 
working  majorities ;  Flood  becoming  more  and  more  the 
idol  of  the  people. 

In  the  midst  of  a  corruption,  venality  and  subser- 
viency which  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  he  had 
created  a  party  before  which  Ministers  had  begun  to 
quail — a  party  which  had  wrung  from  England  a  con- 
cession of  inestimable  value,  which  had  inoculated  the 
people  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  self-reliance,  and- 
which  promised  to  expand  with  the  development  of 
public  opinion,  till  it  had  broken  every  fetter  and  had 
recovered  every  right!  Fh)od  now  appeared  to  believe 
that  all  coil  cessions  possible  haiilV»^s^^gacccv<^^VQ&'Vx5dssi8!i^^ 
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Knd  took 
office.  Lord 
HAToonrt, 
Lord  Liea- 
t«niuit,  writ- 
ing 19th  Jane, 
1774,  says: 
'■  It  may  be 
1>vtt«r  to  Be- 
c  ur  e  Mr, 
Flood  ilmost 
ftt  ahj  ex- 
peom  than 
risk  an  oppo- 
Bition  irhich 
may  be  most 
dangerons 
and  miscbier- 
oua."  Flood 
was  appoiot- 
«d  Vioe-Trea- 
snrar,  a  poat 
that  added 
£3,500  to  his 
income.  The 
«>iiSdence  of 
tlie     Irish 

panaed  from  him.  He  formed  part  of  a  OoTerament  that 
upheld  the  oommercial  reatraiuts  on  Ireland,  that  im- 
posed a  two  jears'  embargo  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  that  sent  4,000  Iriah  troopa  to  fight  against 
Ameriean  indepeodenoe — troopa  that  Flood  draignated 
Ha"ann«d  negotiators."  Oratton  afterward,  in  his  famons 


fnl  poems,  a 
few  labored 
letters,  and  a 
biography  so 
me^re  and 
80  nnaatiabc- 
tory  that  it 
Boarcely  gires 
na  any  inaight 
into  hia  char- 
acter, are  all 
that  remaitt 
of  Henry 
Flood." 

Sir  John 
Paraell,  the 
ancestor  of 
Gharlea  Stew- 
art Parnell, 
waaoneof  the 
moat  respect- 
ed Uemben 
of  the  Iriah 
House  of 
Commons. 
He  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the 
Exchequer  in 

the  year  1787,  and  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  17S3. 
His  determined  oppoaition  to  the  Union  gave  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  iia  promoters  much  concern.  Both  Sir 
John  and  his  son  Henry  voted  againat  it.  Sir  John  Far- 
nell's  conduct  at  the  tloion  did  him  honor,  and  proved 
how  wiirmly  he  waa  attached  to  the  intereata  of  bis  oousr 


IBIBU  BODBB  or  I.ODI>B. 


inveotiTe,  spoke  of  htm  aa  atanding  "  with  a  metaphor 
in  hia  month  and  a  bribe  in  hia  pocket,  a  champion 
against  the  rights  of  America — the  only  hope  of  Ireland, 
and  the  only  refuge  of  the  liberties  of  mankind." 

In  the  torrent  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  that  swept  over 
Ireland,  Flood  found  his  poaition  ob 
a  Uinister  intolerable.  He  threw  up 
his  £8,500  a  year,  returned  to  hia  old 
fi-ieuds,  and  the  King  himself  erased 
Ilia  name  from  the  list  of  Privy  Conn- 
cilorn.  However  great  may  have  been 
his  mistake  in  taking  office,  he  amply 
stoned  by  thns  renouncing  it.  Flood 
ptitered  the  Britiah  Parliament,  pr&- 
'I'rring  to  purchase  a  seat  for  £4,000 
($20,000)  to  accepting  one  offered  him 
ly  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

Gi-attan's  ennnise  proved  correct, 
(hat  "  he  was  an  oak  of  the  forest  too 
great  and  too  old  to  be  transplanted 
at  fifty."  He  made  no  mark  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  "  A  few 
pogee  of  oratory,"  saya  Lecky,  "  which 
probably  at  beet  only  represent  the 
rabject  of  bis  speeches,  a  few  yonth- 


try,  and  on  this  oocount  he  waa  "diamissed  "  from  hia 
office.  "  Thoi^b  many  years  in  poseession  of  high  tMae," 
says  Barrington,  "  and  eitenaive  patronage,  he  showed  m 
dieintereatedncBS  almost  unparalleled. 
William  Conyngham,  Lord  Plnnket,  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  strenuonn  opponents  of 
the  Union.  In  a  speech  mode  during 
the  memorable  debate  of  the  22d  and 
23d  of  January,  1799,  lie,  "  in  the  moot 
express  terms,"  denied  "the  compe- 
tence of  Parliament  to  do  this  act.  .  • 
If,  circumstanced  as  yon  arc,  yon  pass 
tliis  Act,  it  will  be  a  nullity,  and  na 
man  in  Ireland  will  be  bound  to  obey 
iL  I  make  the  aasertion  deliberately 
—I  repeat  it,  and  I  coll  on  any  man 
who  hears  me  to  take  do<xa  my  words. 
....  Ton  are  appointed  to  exeroiae 
the  functions  of  legialators,  and  not 
to  transfer  them.  And  if  you  do  so^ 
your  act  is  a  diasolntion  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  Ton  rcsnlve  society  into  ita 
origins!  elements,  and  no  man  in  the 
land  is  bound  to  obey  you.  ...  As 
well  might  the   frantio  suicide  hope 
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the  Union,  have  enshrined  his  name  for  ihe  Irish  people 
in  uttermost  and  eternal  execration.  When,  in  1822, 
he  committed  snioide,  and  his  bodj  was  borne  within 
the  walls  of  Westminster,  *'an  exulting  shont  rent  the 
air,  which  penetrated  into  the  Abbej,  and  broke  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  funeral  ceremony." 

The  Union  having  been  resolved  upon  by  Pitt,  Lord 
Castlereagh  set  to  work,  aided  by  his  minions,  to  carry  it 
per  fas  et  ntfas.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  written, 
so  black  were  the  records  in  relation  to  the  carrying  of 
this  iniquitous  measure,  they  have  been  deliberately  de- 
stroyed, and  the  tracks  of  Castlereagh,  Ck>oke,  and  their 
unscrupulous  following,  moat  carefully  covered  up. 

The  nation,  cheated  and  ang^,  saw  that  reform  was 
hopeless,  and  independence  but  a  name.  The  Patriots 
became  heartsick  and  weary.  In  1797,  Grattan  made  one 
last  hopeless  effort  to  bring  in  a  Beform  BilL  The  divi- 
sion was  merely  a  farce  ;  and,  with  a  feeling  that,  for  the 
time  at  least,  further  Parliamentary  effort  was  lost  labor, 
most  of  the  Patriots  resigned — Grattan,  Cnrran,  and  the 
milder  spirits,  to  wateh  from  a  distance  the  struggle  of 
their  country;  Fitzgerald  and  0'Ck>nnor  to  attempt  by  an 
appeal  to  arms  to  right  these  wrongs  which  peaceful  agita- 
tion proved  powerless  to  redress.  Then  came  the  rebel- 
lion, with  its  ghastly  record  of  hangings,  shootings,  flog- 
gings, piteh  -  plasterings,  murder,  arson  and  rapine— a 
rebellion  which  Castlereagh  boasted  had  been  exploited 
by  the  measures  adopted  by  his  party  as  a  lever  to  the 
Union. 

Tlie  Union  was  first  proposed  in  the  Viceregal  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  1799,  but,  after  a  very 
protracted  and  fierce  debate,  the  paragraph  hinting  at 
Union  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  five,  and  the  subject 
dropped  for  that  session.  But  the  Government  did  not 
accept  their  defeat  as  final;  and  the  Autumn  recess  was 
devoted  to  a  vigorous  canvass  for  votes.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  believing  Union  absolutely  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  British  Empire,  stooped  to  a  coarse  of 
bribery  that  was  simply  unendurable  to  him. 

**HowI  long  to  kick  those  whom  my  public  duties 
oblige  me  to  court !"  he  writes  of  the  bought  supporters 
of  the  Union.  And  again  :  *'I  hate  and  despise  myself 
hourly  for  engaging  in  such  dirty  work,  and  am  sup- 
ported only  by  the  reflection  that,  without  the  Union,  the 
British  Empire  must  be  dissolved." 

The  English  Parliament  having  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  Union,  Comwallis  was  directed  to  communicate 
them  to  the  Parliament  in  Ireland.  This  he  did,  the  1st 
of  June,  1799.  ''I  have  His  Majesty's  particular  com- 
mands to  acquaint  you,  that  a  joint  address  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  been  laid 
before  His  Majesty,  accompanied  by  a  resolution  propos- 
ing and  recommending  a  complete  and  entire  union 
between  Great  .Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  estabb'shed 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  both  Parliaments,  founded 
on  equal  and  liberal  principles,  on  the  similarity  of 
laws,  constitution  and  government,  and  on  a  sense  of 
mutual  interest  and  affection." 

The  Government,  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1799, 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  converts.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  correspondence  of  that  period  is  as  fascinating  as 
a  sensational  noveL  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  personally 
gained  the  respect  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  unspar- 
ing in  his  personal  efforts.  Nor  were  the  Anti-Unioniste 
idle.  In  the  January  of  1800,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire 
—the  most  uncompromising  of  the  Anti-Unionists — with 
die  Earl  of  Charlemont  and  William  Brabazon  Ponsonby, 
3kLP.  for  Kilkenny,  sent  circular  letters  to  the  gentry  and 
feomanry  of  Ireland,  stating  that  they  were  authorized 


by  a  number  of  Members  of  both  Houses,  among  th(*iii 
thirty -eight  representatives  of  counties,  to  recommeuJk 
sending  petitions  to  Parliament  against  the  Union,  aa4 
urging  the  gentlemen  to  use  their  exertions  in  promot- 
ing such  petitions.  Lord  Downshire,  on  account  of  tha 
circular  having  been  sent  to  an  officer  in  the  DoMmahir^ 
militia  of  wiiich  his  lordship  was  colonel,  was  immc 
diately  deprived  of  his  command  and  his  name  erased 
from  the  list  of  Privy  Councilors.  Tliis  action  was  hotly 
resented  by  the  Anti-Unionists,  who  declaimed  on  this 
new  proof  of  the  corruption  and  intimidation  by  whiek 
the  Government  were  carrying  their  object  At  a  meet- 
ing held  by  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  in  the  middle  of 
January,  1800,  Daniel  0*Connell,  afterward  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Liberator,"  first  stepped  into  prominence  by  pro- 
posing a  resolution  of  non-participancy,  which  gave  ris« 
to  serious  and  injurious  misrepresentation,  and  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  was  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Union  that  the  Boman  Catholics  were  favorable  to  the 
measure. 

The  last  session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  now  at 
hand,  and  the  hour  of  its  doom.  The  British  Parliament 
had  opened  on  the  24th  of  September,  1799,  when  the 
King's  speech  again  pressed  the  subject  of  Union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  on  the  Legislature.  But  when 
the  Irish  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  January,  180(X 
the  speech  from  the  throne  contained  no  allusion  to  the 
subject.  The  mover  of  the  address,  Lord  Loftus,  madii 
but  slight  mention  of  the  burning  question,  and  it  seemeJ 
as  though  it  was  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  un1i( 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  rose  to  open  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  Government.  Alluding  to  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  recess  in  the  representation  of 
various  places  under  Ministerial  influence,  he  said  th:;t 
the  representatives  of  the  people  might  bo  dismissed — it 
mattered  not  whether  turned  out  by  the  sword  of  tLs 
army  or  the  gold  of  the  treasury,  whether  by  a  Cromwell 
or  a  secretary  —  the  means  and  the  act  were  equally 
abominable.  The  great  charge  against  James  IL  was 
attempting  to  pack  a  Parliament  What  did  Ministers 
do  now  ?  They  prostituted  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  by  appointing  men  to  places  so  as  to  pack  a  Par- 
liament ;  and  Sir  Lawrence  wound  up  a  most  memorable 
speech  by  moving  the  following  amendment :  **  To  as- 
sure His  Majesty  that  His  Majesty's  Kingdom  of  Ireland 
is  inseparably  united  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  th« 
sentiments,  wishes  and  real  interests  of  all  his  subjects 
are  that  it  should  continue  so  united  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  free  Constitution,  in  the  support  of  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  His  Majesty's  orown,  and  in  the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  empire  ;  which  blessings  we 
owe  to  the  spirited  exertions  of  an  independent,  resident 
Parliament,  the  paternal  kindness  of  His  Majesty,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1782  ;  and 
which  we  feel  ourselves  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at 
the  present  moment,  bound  in  duty  to  maintain.*' 

Lord  Castlereagh  leaped  to  his  feet  and  declared  thnt 
why  the  subject  of  the  Union  was  not  alluded  to  in  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  speech  was,  because  it  was  intended 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  distinct  communication  to  Par- 
liament, especially  since  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  had 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  measure.  A  very 
heated  and  brilliant  debate  ensued,  in  which  Lord  Cole, 
old  J.  C.  Beresford,  Mr.  Ogle  and  others  distinguished 
themselves.  It  was  during  this  debate  that  the  intensely 
dramatic  incident  of  Henry  Grattan's  appearance,  already 
detailed,  took  place,  and  his  audience  was  speflbound  as 
he  wound  up  his  magnificent  speech  by  exclalmniEr, 
almost  in  a  shriek  :  "  Against  such  a  proposition,  were  § 


THE    CHILDREN   COMING    HOME, 


IS 


expiring  on   the  floor,  I  shonld  beg  to   ntter  mj  last 
brenth,  and  to  record  mj  dying  tesiimonj. " 

It  wua  ten  o'clock  on  tiie  following  morning  when  the 
debate  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  then,  on  a  division, 
the  Ministerial  measure  obtained  138  votes,  while  the 
Opposition  counted  but  96.  The  Ministers  were  over- 
joyed at  their  large  majority.  On  the  all  -  important 
question  of  the  Union  the  Government  now  determined 
to  make  their  final  straggle.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  communicated  to  the  House  the 
resolutions  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  the  wish  of 
the  King  that  the  Irish  Parliament  should  concur  in 
them.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
made  his  famous  speech,  and  detailed  the  Oovernment 
measure.  His  lordship's  statements  were  received  by  an 
outburst  of  disapprobation  by  the  Anti- Unionists.  The 
si>eeches  made  by  Ponsonby,  Beresford,  Dobbs  and  Bnr- 
rowes  are  described  as  being  *'  scathing,  causing  CasUe- 
reagh  to  writhe,  Cooke  to  sit  motionless,  and  the  apos- 
tates and  traitoi-s  Avho  had  sold  their  country  to  pale  and 
flush  by  turns."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministerirl 
measure  found  able  supporters,  and,  when  the  House 
diviiUd  on  liord  Castlreogh's  motion  for  entering  upon 
the  question,  it  was  recarried  by  158  votes  against  115 
— a  majority  of  10. 

On  the  17th  of  February  the  House  i)roceded  to  ap- 
point a  committee  for  considering  the  particular  terms 
of  the  Union,  on  which  occasion  Speaker  Foster  made  a 
most  magnilicent  and  exhaustive  Anti- Union  speech, 
but  on  a  division  the  Ministers  obtained  a  majority  of  4G. 
The  Anti-Unionists,  however,  continued  their  opposition 
with  tlio  uttermost  i>ertinacity,  and  another  hot  debate 
arose  on  tho  21st  of  Februai-y,  when  Lord  Castlereagh 
m'>ved  for  tho  assent  of  the  committee  to  the  first  article 
of  the  sebenie  of  Union.  On  the  4th  of  March  George 
Ponsonby  attempted  to  create  a  further  delay,  by  moving 
an  !i«l(lre>.s  to  the  King  informing  him  of  tho  hostility  of 
th(^  Iri.-.h  to  the  measure,  when  the  question,  if  public 
Opinion  ha.l  changed,  was*  again  debated.  The  committee, 
however,  continued  its  deliberation.s,  and  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  representation  was  discus.sed  on  the  10th 
of  March,  and  the  Government  plan  carried  by  a  major- 
ity of  nineteen.  On  the  15th  of  March,  Sir  John  Parnell 
moved  that  the  King  should  be  addressed  to  convoke  a 
new  Parliament  before  any  final  arrangement  This  pro- 
posal was  warmly  supported,  but  after  a  long  night  debate 
it  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  150  to  104.  Another 
very  violent  and  stormv  del>ate  occurred  on  the  19th  of 
MiiTch,  on  the  motion  for  the  presentation  of  the  com- 


mittee's report.  The  report  was  presented  to  the  Hooss 
on  the  21st,  when  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  expressed  his 
hope  that,  when  the  scheme  should  appear  in  the  fomi  of 
a  Bill,  the  Anti-Unionists  would  assail  it  with  redoubled 
energy.  On  the  22d  the  articles  of  the  Union  were  aeot 
up  to  the  Lords,  when  the  opponents  of  the  measure  ob- 
jected to  the  clause  which  provided  that  twenty-eight  tem- 
poral and  four  spiritual  peers  should  represent  Ireland  in 
the  Lnperial  Parliament ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-four.  Lord  Clare  then  proposed  two  amend- 
ments, which  were  adopted  ;  the  first,  providing  that  on 
the  extinction  of  three  Lish  peerages  one  might  be 
created,  till  the  number  should  be  reduced  to  100,  and 
afterward  one  for  every  fulure  ;  the  other,  that  Oie 
qualifications  of  the  Lrish  for  the  Imperial  Parliament 
should  be  the  same  in  point  of  property  with  thoea 
of  the  British  Members. 

On  the  26th,  when  the  report  of  the  Lords'  Committee 
was  presented  for  confirmation,  the  Anti-Unionists  in  the 
Upper  House  brought  forward  a  motion  for  delay,  which 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty-seven  votes  against 
eighteen.  The  plan  was  then  agreed  to  in  all  its  detailsi, 
and  the  Union  thus  passed  the  Irish  Legislature,  and 
was  sent  over  for  the  final  approbation  of  the  British 
Parliament  On  June  7th  the  final  passage  of  the  BiH 
was  efiected  in  Ireland,  and  on  tho  2d  of  August,  ISOd, 
the  Act  of  Union  received  the  Royal  assent. 

The  immediate  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the 
Union  were  extremely  simple.  A  scale  of  **  compensa- 
tion **  was  arranged— a  word  which  could  by  a  slight 
perversion  of  tho  ordinary  meaning  of  the  English  lan- 
guage be  used  as  a  new  form  for  expressing  what  waa 
formerly  called  bribery.  Every  one  was  promised  every- 
thing that  he  wished  for  if  ho  would  only  consent  to  tlie 
measure.  The  Catholics  were  to  have  emancipation,  the 
Protestants,  ascendency  ;  the  Bar,  promotion  ;  the  peo- 
ple, higher  wages  ;  the  borough  monger,  municipal  coiu- 
peu.sation.  Fitzgibbon,  who  had  been  made  Lord  Clare, 
and  was  then  Chancellor,  bribed,  threatened  and  cajoh*<[ 
the  Upper  House.  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  employed  him- 
self with  e(|ual  ability  in  the  Lower  House.  Grattan  had 
left  Ireland,  Flood  was  in  retirement,  the  members  of 
the  Bar  who  had  voted  against  the  Union  were  dismisse^l 
from  office,  the  Prime  Sergeant,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  being 
the  first  victim.  The  thirty-two  who  formed  the  minority 
were  at  once  removed. 

By  this  Act  of  Union  "an  independent  country  WiU 
degradetl  into  a  province— Ireland,  as  a  nation,  was  th:is 
extinguished.  '* 


THE   CHILDREN    COMING    HOME. 


<« 


Mammt,  liRht  up  the  nursery  quick, 
And  make  it  warm  and  bright ; 
The  children,  little  Joo  and  Bell, 
Are  coming  home  to-night. 

**  They  have  boon  gone  a  long,  long  time- 
I  know  not  whore  they  roam ; 

But  they  will  come ;  they  never  spent 
A  Christmas  Eve  from  home. 

*'  Make  haste ;  hear  llttlo  Dot  and  Dash, 
Their  doggies,  how  they  bark  1 

Hhe  children  must  not  come  back  home 
And  find  it  cold  and  dark. 

'*  Oh,  yes  1  I  know  you  say  theyYe  dead ; 

Tou.  always  call  them  (hat. 
But  I  know  better;  find  the  stool 

On  whiok  Joe  always  sat. 


*' Now  bring  Bell's  little  rockini^-cliair;  - 
That's  rif^ht;  one  on  each  side! 

How  dare  you  say  my  child rou,  too, 
•  With  yellow  fever  died  '  ? 

*'  I  know  poor  Sue  lost  all  of  hers. 

And  Bister  Kute  lost  two. 
And  all  my  uoifs^hbors  lost  a  child. 

But  mine,  mine  lived  it  through. 

"  And  they  are  coming  home  to-night— 

And.  Mammy,  you  shall  be 
Their  nurBe  a^in ;  yon  know  they  love 

'  Black  Mammy '  next  to  me. 

•'  Poor,  good  old  soul,  why  do  you  weep  ?- 

TheyYe  coining  Tory  soon; 
When  was  it  that  tkey  went  awa^  \ 

Oh,  yes,  it  uxu  \^  3iukft« 


"How  hot  the  cliiUlren  were  that  day— 
We  drei»sed  thuin  ln)th  in  white ; 

But  they  will  need  their  Winter  clothes 
When  they  come  back  to-night. 

**  Here,  Mammy,  take  this  bunch  of  kc^t!. 

Unlock  the  cedar  chest. 
And  brinf?  me  Bell*s  blue  velvet  suit; 

She  loves  to  w«!«ir  that  best. 

"  .\nd  bring  Joe's  suit  of  navy  blue, 

(I  wonder  if  twill  fit- 
Boys  Rrowjo  fast);  he  used  to  look 

A  little  man  in  it." 


\ 


And  from  tho  ohest  old  Mammy  brought 
The  {Hretty  cUitJb«ib  ^^n^  ^s»xs&\ 

^«]b  \&!^X!^  >^&a£L  \ifii^  ^f^vi^  ^»aB»» 


■ONLY  ONE    THING    TO    SAY." 


■ONLY  ONE  THING  TO   SAY." 

8v  Clahbkck  M,  Boutelle. 


"  I  HATE  only  ODc  thing  to  wy " 

"And  tbftt  ia " 

"  Tbat  yon  mnst  nuiry  h«r  F" 

•  ■  Nerer !"' 

And  tbe  tiro  men  leaned  back  in  theit  chain  and 
looked  —gtxoA— glared  at  each  other. 

'*  She  loTM  yon,"  said  Dudley  Earle. 

••  Well,  what  if  she  does  ?  Am  I  reapon8ibl«  for  all  the 
■fUniAtton  I  haTe  caused,  and " 

••  Parhapa  not" 
V<A.  XXV.,  No.  1—2. 


"  And  for  all  the  attracUoD  my  fortune  has  been  to 
impecQDiouB  females,  with  more  or  less  beauty  and 
accomplishments  ?" 

"That's  the  way  to  pat  it,  Vincent  Wayne  ;  that  ia  the 
very  way  to  pat  it !  Toot  fortune  may  be  an  attraction, 
but  you " 

"  Diullei/ .'" 

■'  Viacent/" 

"Say,  old  fellow,  we've  been  friends  too  long  to  afford 
to  quarrel  orer  a  little  matter  like  tbii,  and " 
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'^ONLY   ONE   THING   TO    SAYr 


**  A  little  matter  ? — do  yon  call  this  a  little  matter  ?  ' 

"1  said  so." 

**  You  mean  her  saving  yonr  life,  do  you  ?  I  am  not 
Buro,  but  I  agree " 

**  Pshaw  !  Of  course  I  don't  moan  that.  How  provok- 
ing you  can  be  when  yon  try  !" 

**  Can  I  ?    She  did  save  your  life,  did  she  not  ?" 

**  Yea.     She  could  swim  like  a  fish,  and  I " 

**  Exactly.  There  are  always  reasons  for  such  cii-cum- 
stances  as  l>ecome  a  i^art  of  your  life  in  a  little  Italian 
town,  by  the  border  of  the  most  channing  of  Italian 
Likes,  and  in  the  companionship  of  the  most  beautiful, 
entrancing,  faBciBating,  sou  1-in thralling,  witching  woman 
the  sun  ever  sktiiie  on." 

** Don't  1    Yen  tire  me." 

**  Do  I  ?    I  am  only  quoting  from  your  letters  to  me." 

•'  Indeed  ?  Did  yon  think  it  worth  your  while  to  com- 
mit all  that  nonseDse  to  heart  ?" 

*'  How  could  I  lielp  it  ?  You  wrote  it  so  many  times, 
ringing  all  the  changes  which  passion  ever  promj^ts,  that 
I  shall  Bever  forget  it—nerer/  I  wake  up  in  the  night, 
sometiuwa,  thinking  of  that  2>oor  friendless  girl,  and — 
and- 


■»» 


AVayne'fi  face-  flashed. 

**I — I  suppose  I  did  write  wildly  about  her, "he  said  ; 
•*I  always  was  an  enthusiast  where  beauty  was  con- 
;emed.  But  you  mustn't  forget  that  all  this  was  long 
vgo— very  long  ago." 

"Six  months  ago  ?— is  that  so  long?" 

**YeB." 

*'Long  enough  for  you  to  have  forgotten  that  but  for 
her  skill  and  strength  and  prompt  bravery  you  would  be 
oulv  a  memorv  now — with  a  white  stone  over  ronr  head 
catalogning  your  imaginary  virtues  ?" 

*'  No  ;  not  quite." 

**  And  you  t^id  make  love  to  her,  didnt  you  ?" 

*'  Oh — yes — I — suppose  — so." 

*' And  you  promised  her  dying  father " 

'*  C'urse  it,  ves  I  It  nuikes  mv  blood  boil  to  think  of  it. 
How  could  I  guess  ho  was  dying  ?  How  could  I  know 
thut  he  would  uevtr  look  upon  a  sunlit  sky  again  ?  I  had 
seen  men  full  furtLtn*  among  thoflo  rugged  crags  than  he 
did,  and  ]>e  out.again,  in  a  da^-  or  two,  as  strong  and  well 
as  evtfr.     He  said  lie  was  dying,  And " 

*'Did  you  doubt  it?" 

"T -I 'think  I  did." 

**You  are  not  sure  V" 

*'  Perhaps  not.  AVhat  niutter  ?  I  think  the  Italian 
moonlight  ^ot  into  my  l)rain  and  blinded  my  senses.  I 
forgot  that  thrro  was  such  a  ]«lace  as  America  ;  that  I  had 
name  and  fortune  ;  that  I  liad  a  future  to  think  of.  For 
a  litth',  th'^ro  was  onlv  the  horizon  of  the  Italian  skv  to 
bound  niv  world  ;  th<*r(j  was  onlv  the  present  of  which  to 
think  ;  there  was  no  otlier  Uiau  in  all  the  earth  than  the 
ushen-faeeil  pcnth'iuan  at  ii:v  feet  :  there  was  no  other 
woman  than(iioll;i  in  all  th"  \vnii«l.*' 

**An(l  so — you  ]>ronii>ed  ?  ' 

*'  I  promised." 

''Promised  a  dyiii*^  man?" 

''Dudley,  I  i»rotest.  1  did  not  know  he  was  dying.  I 
did  not  think  he  was.  If  1  liad,  1  would  have  promised 
much  less." 

'•Indeed?     You  could  not  well  have  ]»roniised  more, 

could  vou  ?" 

ft 

*' I— I -perhaps  not." 
"What  did  you  promise?" 

"  To  watch  over  and  guard  her  always,  to " 

"  With  ber  hand  in  youTB  ?    Tlmt  was  Trhat  you  wrote 
WAS  it  not  ?*' 


f» 


**  If  I  wrote  you  that,  it  happened  so.  I  never  lied — 

*'Noi  to  wer 

'•Not  to Well,  have   it  so,    if  you  will.     Not  to 


n* 


you 

"And  the  father's  hand  rested  on  vours  and  hers? 
At  least  that  was  what  you  wrote  ?  It  just  happened 
so,  did  it  ?" 

"Ye.s  but " 

"  Well,  what  did  it  mean  ?" 

"It— it  might  bave  meant 


»» 


"That  is  not  the  qnestion  ;  what  did  it  moan  ?  What 
did  the  dying  man  think  it  meant  V" 

Wayne  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"How  should  I  know  ?"  ho  queried  ;  " I  am  not  a  dead 
man  ;  I  am  a  live  one.     Ask  me " 

"Very  well,  I  will.  Ihit,  i^erhaps,  not  exactly  as  yoa 
would  like  it  asked.  It  meant  enough  to  you  to  make 
you  take  your  departure  fro**-  that  town  before  tho  sun 
rose,  did  it  ?" 

"I — I  came  awav." 

"It  meant  enough  t)  make  the  news  of  her  father's 
death  at  once  a  shock  and  a  relief,  did  it  ?" 

"A  relief?     I  do  not  understand  vou.     I " 

"I  think  you  do.  These  Southern  pcojde  have  an* 
awkward  habit  of  vengeance,  which " 

"I  see.  Y'ou  may  bo  right.  Let  us  not  speak  of 
that." 

'"She  has  no  relatives  ?  No  brothers  to  come  to  her 
deiense  ?" 

"None." 

"For  which  you  arc  thankful?" 

"Am  I  ?  Why  should  I  be  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  I 
■have  not  harmed  Giolla,  nor  shall  I." 

"  Y'ou  sought  her  love  ?" 

"Possibly." 

"And  won  it?" 

"I  think  so." 

"  You  think  love  for  you,  and  not  for  21  ouj*  fortune ^  has 
called  her  to  Auieriea  ?" 

"  I  do.     She  is  so  true,  so  i)ure,  so  womanly,  so " 

'*Why  not  be  just  then,  and  marry  her?" 

"Why  ?  She  is  poor,  namelesh.  unknown.  I  cannot 
do  that.  I  cannot  do  that  and  face  sociotv.  I  will  not 
do  it." 

"  She  has  a  little  monev  V" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"And  is  fi]K!nding  it  rapidly,  as  an  inexx^erienced 
woman  would  ?" 

"I  don't  doubt  it." 

"  Andjwlien  it  is  gone " 

"Then,  then  I  would  give  ln-r  more,  much  more." 

"  You  would  ?     Would  she  aeeei)t  it?" 

*'NoI     Her  cursed  i)ride " 

''  What  will  happen,  then,  when  this  .u:ivli>li  woman, 
this  pure,  sweet,  thoroughly  womanly  woman,  shall  have 
spent  her  last  dollar  ?  Unable  to  work,  from  lack  of  ex- 
l»erience,  among  strangers,  in  a  strange  laiul,  what  is  to 
happen  then  ?" 

"  She— she  must  take  her  chances,  I  supi)ose."j 

"  As  vou  did — in  the  Italian  lake  V" 

Wavne  winced. 

"I— I  suppo.se  so,"  he  said,  doggedly. 

"Then  God  help  her,  and  send  her  as  brave  and  un- 
selfish a  rescuer  as  she  was  herself." 

'So  savl." 

ft 

"And  more  than  that,  there  is  only  one  thing  now  for 
me  to  say." 

"Whicii  is " 

"I  think,  on  the  whole,  1  won't  say  it." 


''ONLY   ONE   THING    TO    SAY^ 
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II. 

Mb.  Dudley  Earle  fouiiu  onfc  tbe  address  of  Giolla 
EUeoaL  She  ^as  liviug  iu  au  exoelieut  hotel,  not  one  of 
tbe  very  best  and  most  expensive  in  tbe  city,  but  one 
wbere  tbe  expenses  Vonld  be  so  great  tbat  be  found  bini- 
self  trembling  for  ber  when  bo  tbougbt  of  bow  fast  ber 
slender  store  of  money  would  drift  away  from  ber.  It 
would  take  time  to  convince  Wayne,  be  said  to  biuiself, 
and  tbis  woman  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  iu  tbe  d.\v8 
in  w'bicb  be  tuugbt  tbe  young  man  bis  duty.  Convince 
bim  ?  Certainlv.  Dudlev  Earle  was  not  odo  of  tbo  best 
lawyers  in  tbe  city  for  notbiug  ;  be  bad  not  cultivati^d  an 
invincible  will — for  no  purpose.     Convince  bim  ? 

**I  sball,"  be  said,  **  tbougb  it  will  take  time."  Au.l, 
accordingly,  be  lost  no  opportunity  of  telling  Way  no 
wbat  be  sbould  do,  and  wby.  All  tbis  was  before  be  8a\v 
Giolbi  Elleoal.     After  tbat " 

But  I  must  not  get  in  advance  of  my  story. 

It  was  a  strauge  tbing,  Earle's  going  to  call  upon 
Giolla  Elleoal.  Had  sbe  been  an  American  girl,  or  an 
Englisb  one,  I  presume  be  would  not  bave  gone.  But 
sbe  was  a  stranger,  not  knowing  mucb  of  our  ways,  and 
be  counted  on  ber  ignorance  of  our  custotus  to  sbield 
bim — a  stranger,  of  wbom  she  bad  never  beard — from 
denial  at  ber  door.  He  meant  to  serve  ber,  tbat  was  bis 
reason  and  excll^50  ;  lie  fdt  tbat  be  could  do  it  better  if 
be  knew  ber,  instead  of  having  only  ber  name  to  think 
of — that  and  the  shadowy  likeness  the  words  of  Vincent 
Wayne  had  given  him— when  he  urged  the  man  who  bad 
been  the  best  friend  of  his  years  of  youth  and  young 
manhood  to  keep  the  promise,  implied,  if  not  actually 
given,  whieh  bound  Wayne  to  the  protection  of  the 
lovely  daughter  of  far-away  Italy. 

He  did  not  UA\  Wayne  he  was  going  to  see  her.  I  do 
not  know  why.     I  don't  think  he  knew. 

]5ut  he  ])ut  on  his  can!  the  only  message  that  would 
ever  have  served  to  open  her  door  for  him  to  enter  :  **.! 
frieml  of  Vinceut    W<i^io^!" 

He  tlid  not  tell  Wayne  he  was  going.  Dut  he  took  his 
hand  in  his,  not  tive  minutes'  walk  from  her  door,  and 
asked  him  the  same  old,  urgent  question  that  had  been 
the  burden  of  his  speech  for  long  weeks  : 

*' You  will  remember  vour  honor — vou''  i)romise  ?  You 
will  forget  family  and  fortune  ?     You  will  marry  her  ?'' 

**  /  ncter  shull  f'  said  Wayne. 

A/id  E(ti  le  /lec^r  (isk'd  him  a(jain  I 

*  ->r  ■:;-  Of  *  ♦ 

Earle  sat  iu  Giolla  Ellooars  jjrivate  ])arlor,  waiting  for 
ber  to  come  to  him.  He  shuddered  a  little  as  ho  looked 
about  him  at  the  luxurious  furnishings  of  the  room,  the 
projierty  of  tko  hotel,  of  course,  but  sure  to  bo  heavily 
reiirescntcd  in  the  bills  she  must  pay.  It  someway 
seemed  as  though  he  was  not  much  nearer  convincing 
Wayne  than  he  had  been  long  ago. 

There  v.as  a  step  in  the  hall  outside.  The  door  opened. 
He  ro.se  to  meet  the  heroine  of  the  lake  adventure  which 
bad  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Vincent  Wayne  under  the  azure 
lieaven  of  lovely  Italy. 

And  then — suddenly — he  found  that  it  would  bo  a 
hard  task  to  advise  this  q  uieuly  woman,  this  self-pos- 
sessed jjerson,  Avho  came  slowly  across  the  room  and 
placed  her  hand  lightly  in  his. 

**  Beautiful,  entrancing,  fascinating,  soul -in  thralling, 
witching,"  be  was  saying  to  himself,  lialf  jealous,  as  ho 
ibougbt  of  her  bands  saving  Wayne  from  death. 
.    "A  friend  of  Mr.  Wayne  V  sbe  said,  inquiringly. 

"I  am." 

**  And  your  business  V\ 

''*I  am  a  lawyer. 


She  clasped  her  bands,  and  leauod  forward  to  bim. 
Her  face  was  pale.  Her  lips  were  parted,  as  though  some 
sudden  pain  bad  fallen  upon  ber. 

*'  Is— is  Vineent — Mr.  Wayne — iu  trouble  ?" 

**Not  exactly  ;  things  are  not  just  as  they  sbould  be." 

**  Is— is  it  a  woman — another  woman  ?" 

**No." 

The  answer  was  quick  and  sharp. 

Because  I  - 1  ■      " 

**  Y'ou  followed  bim  to  America,  did  you  not  T' 

Just  tlie  faintest  flush  deepened  along  ber  cheeks  an«i 
brow  and  neck,  but  sbe  lookeil  Earle  straight  in  the  eyes 
as  she  answered. 

**I  did,"  was  wbat  sbe  said. 

**  And  you  bave  seen  him  often — since  you  came  ?" 

''  I  have  not  seen  bim  at  all.  I  have  bail  some  notes. 
I But  why  should  I  tell  you  ?    Who  are  you  ?*' 

'*I  called  myself  Vincent  Wayne's  friend,"  be  said, 
bai*shly. 

*'Ab,  yes;  I  remember.  I  do  not  understand  your 
American  ways.     Vincent  Wayne's  friend — and  mine  ?** 

She  raisetl  ber  eyes  appealingly  to  bis  face. 

**  And  yours,"  he  said,  **if  I  may  be." 

**  Thank  you.  There  are  no  others  in  all  tbe  world, 
except  Vincent  Wayne,  and — and — and  yon  P* 

**  You  were  saving  you  batl  bad  notes." 

"I?    Gb,  yes.     I  had  many— several — notes." 

•'Warm?"*^ 

The  woman  shivered. 

**  Coid/"  she  said,  in  a  husky  whisper. 

**  Y'ou  are  his  promised  wife  ?" 

**Am  I?  I  don't  know.  I  tbougbt  so.  Papa  liked 
him,  and — and — I  always  obeyed  papa.  I  sbould  be  rery 
ungrateful  to  disobey  his  last  wishes,  now  be  is  dead." 

**And  love — there  was  love " 


» 


She  mised  ber  deep  eyes  wouderingly. 

**0f  course   there   was,"  she  said;  ** Vincent  Wajno 

loved  me.     I  don't  know  why  he  left  mo  ;  I  don't  care.  I 

'  am  willing  to  share  any   sorrow,  or  any  disgrace,  with 

j  him  ;  i)overty,  want,  scorn — all  these  would  be  nothing 

to  me " 

•'Because?' 

*' Because  he  loves  me,  and  mv  father  gave  me  to 
him." 

Dudley  Earle  si)rang  to  his  feet.  He  caught  tbe  woman 
l)v  her  wrist. 

**  And  you — you,^'  be  cried,  hotly  — **  do  you  love  him  ?** 

She  faced  his  cruel  impetuosity  with  level  -  glanced 
frankness. 

**  No,  I  do  not  love  him,"  sbe  said,  simply;  **  but  I 
love  no  one  elae.     And " 

*^ Thank  God,"Baid  Dudley  Earle. 

**  Thank  God  ?   Wbat  do  you  mean  ?"  she  cried. 

Then,  as  she  read  something  of  the  truth  in  Earle's 
face,  a  crimson  flood  of  shame  and  anger  ran  along  ber 
own,  and  then  went  downi  to  ebb,  leaving  ber  paler  than 
before. 

She  walked  across  tbe  room.  Sbe  opened  a  drawer. 
She  took  out  a  small  bundle  of  letters,  bound  with  a 
slender  ribbon,  a  i>hotograpb  or  two,  and  a  bunob  of 
withered  flowers. 

She  came  back.  She  stood  by  tbe  open  fire.  Sbe  let 
the  treasures  of  ber  past  fall  on  tbe  ruddy  coals.  The 
juctured  semblance  of  Vincent  Wayne  looked  up  through 
the  flames  for  a  little,  and  then  was  only  ashes. 

''It  Ls  the  end,"  said  Giolla  Elleoal.  *'I  thank  you. 
Good-night. " 

**  But— but  I  may  qo^cl^  ^j^hkccl'?''  ^'«^j^^-*"^a!^ 


as 
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lesser  or  in  a  gioutcr  degree  finauciully  interested  in  the 
shipping.  At  bo  late  a  date  as  1876,  it  vfos  estiuiated 
that  twenty-one  tons  of  sliippiug  were  owned  by  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Yarmouth  Township. 

There  is  a  general  United  States  and  Euglish-like  air 
abont  the  town  and  the  i^eople.  Streets  and  avenues  are 
wide,  and  in  excellent  condition  for  driving.  Shrubbery 
and  heilges  are  cultivated  in  luxurious  profusion.  Lawns 
are  extensive  and  kept  in  good  order.  Houses  are  brick- 
faced  stone  structures,  or  wooden,  with  mansard  roofs. 

Settled  and  afterward  deserted  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Yarinr)uth  was  subsequently  occupied  by  colonies 
of  fishermen  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Thus 
the  present  population  largely  consists  of  descendants 
from  the.  pioneers  and  loyalists  of  1783.  The  Township 
and  County  of  Yarmouth,  during  the  ocoupancy  of  the 
French,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  called  Capo 
Forchuno,  which  name  is  still  retained  at  the  point  of 
land  where  Yarmouth  Harbor  begins.  Ignorance  of  the 
correct  spelling  of  French  may  clearly  l^  exampled  in 
the  orthography  of  this  word,  more  than  fifty  corrup- 
tions of  Forchune,  in  ancient  writings,  having  been  dis- 
covei-ed.  Some  of  these  are  ridiculous,  for  example  : 
Cape-pursue,  Capeosoe,  Caiiersue,  Capi>ersew,  Coi>perfor- 
chue,  Cappersoe. 

Y^armouthians  claim  that  their  schools  are  superior  to 
any  others  in  the  Province.  The  high  school  and  somi- 
niiry,  situated  on  a  knoll  back  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the 
largest,  most  imposing  and  noticeable  buildings  in  the 
citv. 

The  churches  are  constructed  of  wood.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  exception— tJiat  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whoso  red  brick  edifice,  faco«l  with  stone,  i>arti(rulavly 
attractive  in  exterior  and  unique  within,  is,  without  ex- 
ception, one  of  the  finest  church  build ingrf  iu  Nova 
Scotia.  Its  lofty  tower  supports  the  oldest  church-bell 
in  the  towuHhip.  This  bell  was  originally  used  in  the 
fii*st  church-building  belonging  to  the  denomination. 
That  ancient  frame  structure  now  stands  near  the  new 
edifice,  the  old  building  being  used  for  a  chapel  and 
Sunday-school  room  by  the  same  society.  Antique  and 
modern  style  are  mingled  in  the  architecture  of  the  other 
churches;  their  interiors  vary,  as  vary  all  such  buildings 
the  world  over. 

At  the  Count v  Museum,  founded  in  1872  bv  Hon. 
L.  E.  Baker,  have  been  collected  the  only  remaining  relics 
of  the  Indian  settlers  of  the  countv.  Tomahawks  and 
Jiatchets  made  of  fiint,  and  slate  si)ear  and  arrow  heads 
and  i)ipes  adorn  the  walls.  Pieces  of  flint  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  cutting  wood,  convex  upon  one  side 
and  correspon«lingly  concave  upon  the  opposite  surface, 
measuring  two  inches  by  one-half  inch,  are  curious  relics, 
cliiorty  berau.se  of  the  exctdlence  of  their  finish.  Most  of 
tlicso  implements  were  found  in  180:$,  at  Kempt,  buried 
about  four  feet  above  the  surrounding  level,  iu  a  hillock 
ten  feet  in  depth  by  five  ft'ct  in  width.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  ])r.  Josei»h  1>.  Rond,  who  visited  the  i)lace  at  the 
time  of  thedisirovery,  that  tiie  spot  marked  the  site  of  an 
ane-iiMit  Indian  burying-grouiid.  Indian  relics  have  been 
found  as  late  ns  1s<m.  in  greatest  numbers,  in  the  vicinity 
of  ])rop«*rty  In-longing  to  (.'harles  E  iJrowu  at  Milton. 
Siiiiilar  discrivfiios  have  been  made  at  The  Wedtre.  Bv 
the  kindness  ol"  Dr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  remains 
found  at  Kempt,  together  with  the  collection  of  those 
dis  ntombed  at  Milton,  have  been  deposited  in  the  Yai'- 
mouth  Museum. 

To  Y'armouth  belongs  the  honor  of  having  established 
the  first  ])ubHo  library  in  the  Province.  Founded  in 
1822^  it  was  known  as  the  "Yarmouth  Book  Society," 


which  name  it  retained  until  1870,  when  it  was  called  tbo 
Milton  Library.  Tliis  Library  Association  was  supple- 
mented, two  years  later,  through  the  generosity  of  Hon. 
L.  E.  Baker,  by  a  sister  organization  at  Yarmouth,  con- 
nected with  whicli  is  the  Museum.  Near  the  Librarr 
Building  is  a  place  known  as  **The  Devil's  Half  Aero."" 
In  the  same  neighborhood  is  the  site  of  the  camping- 
ground  of  the  Indians. 

About  Yarmouth  are  many  drives.  If  time  is  limited, 
a  day  or  two  will  sufiice  to  enjoy  the  most  delightful  of 
these.  Renidents  will  name  a  score,  but  if  selections  are 
ma<le  wisely,  two  or  three  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  The  drive  to  Milton  (Mill  Pond)» 
but  a  mile  distant,  will,  from  a  side  hill,  afford  an  ex- 
tended view  of  the  harborside  of  Yainnonth.  Bejonil 
Milton,  toward  the  west,  past  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Fresh -water  I^akes,  the  section  is  readied  that  familiarly 
is  called  Tin-pot  Alley.  The  origin  of  this  curious  name 
could  be  obtained  from  no  resi«lent  who  was  questioned 
upon  the  subject.  The  road  leads  over  tlio  tops  of  con- 
tinuous hills,  and  of  the  many  views  of  Yarmouth,  this  is^ 
by  far  the  best. 

From  the  town  of  Yarmouth  the  eighty  hikes  within 
Yarmouth  Countv  are  accessible.  Nearlv  all  of  these  lakes- 
are  connected  with  the  Tusket  River,  whose  name  they 
bear.  From  Yarmouth  is  also  a  desiralilo  i)oint  of  entry 
into  the  moose-hunting  country.  A  dozen  miles  by  car- 
riage road  is  Lake  George,  that  supplies  Yarmouth  with 
water.  The  roadside  views  tliitlu*r  are  delightful ;  but 
tlie  peculiar  interest  attached  to  a  visit  i<i  tlie  lake  is  tho 
fact  that  from  this  jioint  a  stnrt  is  made  into  the  forest- 
bound  ciiain  of  the  .-Vyl.^sfrn*d  L:dieft.  No  rod-loving 
sportsman  will  shakt>  the  dust  of  Yarmouth  from  his  feet 
until  after  he  has  penetratt'd  the  utmost  limits  of  these 
chains. 

Neitlier  time  nor  expense  shouM  be  counted  when 
the  drive  to  Fisher's  Pond  is  contemplated.  A  visit  to 
the  gold  mines  at  Cranberry  Hill,  seven  miles  distant, 
should  be  included,  as  hhould  the  ancient  cemetery  a1 
Chebogue  Point,  with  anti^iue  instrriptions,  afibrding 
amus(?nient  even  amid  the  soleninitv. 

AVhile  at  Yarmouth,  an  excursion  to  Eell.>rook,  a  quaint 
Acadian  settlement,  will  furnisli  a  day's  pleasure.  Should 
the  visitor  be  so  fortunate  as  to  niake  the  acquaintance  of 
Father  Manning,  ])riest  (»f  the  parish,  and  his  household, 
generous  hosj)itality  and  genuine  enjoyment  will  be 
realized.  Of  this  settl<*nient,  and  its  relations  to  the 
land  of  Evangeline,  mention  will  be  made  in  a  future 
article  upon  th(i  Acadians  of  the  I^and  of  Evangeline. 

Those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  sea  will  do  well 
to  make  a  portion  of  the  journey  to  Halifax  by  boat, 
skirting  tho  southeast  shore,  which  is  ntnther  bold  nor 
grand,  but  i>ictures(iue.  Ked  ledges,  rugged  and  diver- 
sified, i)roje(^t  long  distanct^s  into  the  water,  the  verdure 
of  pine  forests  covering  summit  and  sides.  There  are 
islands,  sea-kissed,  u])on  which  a  growth  of  trees,  bend- 
ing leaf-laden  branches  to  the  mighty  deep,  salute  their 
imapres. 

It  was  late  afternoon  as  we  sailed  away  from  Yarmouth. 
In  the  distance  was  Cape  Forchune,  Avith  its  revolving 
light  and  its  fog- whistle,  whose  tone  beconn's  familiar  to 
every  tarrier  at  Yarmouth.  Chebogue  I*oint  was  in  the 
background,  as  the  down-going  sun  made  iridescent  the 
waters  of  Argyle  Bay.  On  through  the  Ellenwood  Pass- 
ago  and  tho  Tusket  Archipelago,  islands  300  iu  number, 
varied  in  shape,  elevation  and  dimension.  Some  are 
sparsely  settled,  and  many  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. They  lie  there  unembayed,  reaily  to  stand  the 
attack  ot  oomva^  ftioTUii^,  \9hii(i)  "WVX^iTi^  ^VN^li  N\i.^\T  Vq^t^^ 
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iv'in  anew  uever-failiug  victory.  Past  Seal  Island,  at  tbo 
entrance  of  Townseml  Bay,  first  called  I^Us  anx  Lonps- 
marinnj  but  now  commonly  called  the  **  Elbow  of  the 
Bay  of  Fnndy,"  the  largest  island  in  the  Ck>iinty  of  Yar- 
mouth, into  the  moon-brightened  open  sea,  whose  limit 
upon  the  south  was  marked  by  the  wave-line  against  the 
blue.  Sparkling  stars  reflected  and  multiplied  them- 
selves in  the  waves  as  night  came  down.  A  friendly  liglit 
indicated  harbors,  i>ast  which  tlio  vessel  was  plowing  her 
course.  On  across  the  broail  Bav  of  Port  Latour,  where, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  stood  the  Fort  of  Claude 
de  la  Tour.  Next  came  Shelburne,  recalling  how,  in 
olden  time,  tliLs  town  far  outran  Halifax  in  i)rosperity,  a 
single  year  having  witnessed  the  transformation  of  the 
primeval  forest  into  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants.  The 
obscure  hamlet  which  had  been  founded  in  17G4,  nnd'^r 
the  name  of  New  Jerusalem,  was  replaced  by  a  metio- 
poiis.  Active  measures  were  instituted  for  making  a 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Shelburne.  Alas  ! 
how  did  the  might  of  that  time  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance, almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen  into  notoriety. 
Its  population  soon  decreased  to  400,  and  '*  within  two 
years  nearly  three  million  dollars  were  sunk  in  fcfunding 
Shelburne." 

The  liglit  of  Little  Hope  Island  was  sighted,  and  our 
steamer,  more  fortunate  than  a  score  of  other  vessels, 
safely  passed  one  of  the  spots  most  dreaded  by  com- 
manders who  frequent  this  coast.  It  was  upon  this 
island  that  so  recently  the  Merrimac  met  her  disastrous 
fate. 

Liverpool  was  the  next  portage.  It  is  a  place  of  his- 
toric reputation,  many  privateering  vessels  having,  during 
the  War  of  1812,  been  fitted  here  and  sent  into  active 
service.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liver- 
pool River.  It  was  first  named,  by  the  French,  Port 
Rossignol.  Judge  Haliburton  affirmed  tliat  *'it  is  the 
best-built  town  in  the  Province."  A  few  days  can  be 
pleasantly  i>assed  in  Jjiverpool  and  in  roaming  about  the 
surrounding  country.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  well- 
stocked  trout-streams,  forest  drives  and  walks,  practical 
explorers  will  l>e  interested  in  the  lumber-yards  and 
sawmills,  as  well  as  in  the  ship-building  that  is  exten- 
sively carried  on. 

Past  Coffin  Island  and  the  light,  upon  which  island 
was  placed,  in  tlie  year  1817,  one  of  the  first  four  light- 
houses erected  upon  the  Nova  Scotia  coast.  The  i>osi- 
tions  of  the  other  three  were  :  one  near  Halifax  Harbor, 
one  at  Shelburne,  and  one  on  Brier  Island.  Their  com- 
pletion marked  an  era  in  the  advance  of  improvements  in 
the  Provinces.  Beyond  Port  Med  way  and  Cape  Le  Have, 
the  revolving  light  was  sighted  of  Ironbonnd  Island,  a 
dangerous  outlying  rock. 

In  the  early  morning  was  made  the  Harbor  of  Lunen- 
burg, tbo  county  soat  of  government.  Lunenburg,  like 
Halifax,  ought  to  be  first  seen  from  the  sea.  The  village 
is  situated  on  a  hillside.  The  houses  are  built  down  the 
abrupt  slope  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water  of  a  pretty 
lind-locked  bay.  Along  the  banks,  beyond  the  village, 
grow  small  spruoo  •  trees,  whose  roots  spread  beneath 
crested  waves.  Red  sails  of  fishing-skiflfs  go  drifting 
about.  Large  craft  pass  inwarH,  or  start  outward,  as 
they  go  to  or  return  from  the  Newfoundland  fishing- 
fields.  More  dignified  and  aristocratic-looking  West  In- 
dia trading  vessels  lie  at  anchor,  or  spread  their  wings 
to  the  breeze. 

Lunenburg  is  one  of  the  quaintest  towns  of  the  Pro- 
Tince.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Germans^  Swiss,  and 
Montb^isrds.  The  larger  portion  emigrated  from  Lnn- 
euburg  or  Lonebnig,  hence  the  name.    A  ptogteaArre 


people,  the  town,  during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  yeam, 
has  doubled  its  population.  In  the  year  of  its  settlemettt, 
175:3,  it  had  but  1  4u3  iuhabitauis.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  town  was  known  by  the  Indian  name,  signifying  milk- 
iike,  the  appearance  which  the  harbor  assumes  during 
or  immediately  after  a  heavy  storm.  Of  the  score  of  ways 
of  spelling  this  Indian  name  three  will  suffice  to  give 
an  idea  of  these  perversions  :  Muftg'uh,  MerHqnicJie,  Mir- 
liguesche. 

Duiing  our  stay  in  Lunenburg,  we  were  fortunate  to 
secure  the  services  of  William  Townsend,  a  young  skip- 
per who  owned  a  two-masted  sailboat,  and  who  knew  well 
how  to  guide  her.  Townsend's  familarity  with  sea-ways, 
and  with  the  coast  round  the  harbor,  makes  him  a  desir- 
able man  to  be  sought  by  sight-seeking  travelers  who 
have  a  wish  to  visit  any  of  the  near-at-hand  places  of 
interest.  It  was  with  this  young  pilot  that  we  cruised 
about  the  bay.  Landing  at  Spindler*s  Cove,  he  guided 
us  through  the  pines,  over  ledges,  and  along  tho  edge  of 
the  water,  to  The  Ovens,  which  could  not  then  be  entered, 
for  the  sea  was  rolling  at  high  tide.  These  marine  caves 
are  called  The  Ovens,  owing  to  the  close  resemblance 
that  thoy  bear  to  the  brick  bake-ovens  of  the  past.  The 
cavities  are  fourteen  in  number,  the  largest  of  which  is 
sixty  feet  in  depth.  In  time  of  storm  they  are  sub- 
merged by  each  shore-washing  wave,  producing  con- 
tinued loud  reports,  like  the  discharge  of  artillery. 
Across  the  neck  of  land  into  which  these  ovens  have  been 
chiseled  by  the  action  of  the  water  there  came  to  us,  as 
we  stood  upon  the  bluff,  in  diminuendo  and  crescendo 
waves  of  sound,  grand  and  majestic,  like  the  ti'emolo 
and  deep  bass  of  a  pii)e-organ,  and  huge  breakers,  incom- 
ing and  'outgoing,  dragged  tho  great  sea-roundod  stones 
like  pebbles. 

A  walk  of  a  few  thousand  feet  brought  us  to  a  forma- 
tion of  stratified  rock,  whose  quartz,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  was  believed  to  l)e  rich  with  the  yellow  ore  for 
which  men  strive.  Many  indications  of  past  search  were 
thereabout.  Crushing  machines  huge  and  less  large,  di- 
lapidated sheds  and  crumbhi'd  rock,  told  the  story  of 
thwarted  ambition,  and  capital  ppent  for  no  return. 
This  abandoned  mine  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  gold- 
mine operations  of  the  Province  that  occupy  an  important 
place  among  the  leading  industries.  "Though  the  gold 
mines  of  Nova  Scotia  do  not  yield  so  largely  as  those  of 
some  other  countries,  vet  thoy  will  probablv  pav  the 
miner  a  larger  profit  on  capital  invested  than  almost  any 
other  gold  mines  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  mines 
which  are  being  worked  are  within  an  hour's  walk  of  a 
railroad  or  stagecoach  road,  by  which  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  all  mining  2)uvposes  can  be  placed  at  the 
mines  with  comparatively  small  expense.  Now  that  rail- 
cars  are  running  almost  tho  whole  length  of  the  Province, 
through  a  gold  belt  about  four  hundred  miles  long  by 
from  twenty  to  fifty  wide,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
gold-mining  will  be  a  permanent  and  paying  business. 
Though  hitherto  worked  under  great  disadvantages, 
the  improved  methods  of  mining  and  separating  the 
gold  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  profits  of  the  mines 
some  forty  or  fifty  per  cent." 

A  mile  seaward,  following  a  winding  roadway,  at  times 
sheltered  from  the  midday  sun,  and  again  unpnitected 
by  shade,  we  came  upon  a  house.  Wild  flowers  filled  the 
yard  with  brightness,  and  the  air  with  fragrance.  There 
was  no  spot  where  one  might  not  tread  upon  flowers. 
Here  we  lunched.  The  limit  of  the  menu  was  fresh  milk, 
yellow  in  its  richness,  and  luscious  barlev-bread  ateam- 
ing  from,  the  i^asv«K    "^^  ^S»  \x<3ia^  «i5w^^ife  ^acasioj  ^Ssssss^- 
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long  ago ;  mode  in  tbe  Fstlierland  and  bronght  from 
thenoe.  Sitting  at  the  same  great  aqnare  table,  the 
travelers,  ao'l  the  skipper  with  his.  boj,  listened  to  the 
dear  old  Genuan  woman,  as  ahe  told  of  storm,  and  hov 
the  aea  had  taken  from  her  those  of  her  household 
whom  she  cberislied,  and  certain  of  those  to  whom  the 
looked  for  support.  Upon  the  table  at  which  we  pat 
laj  one  of  those  immense  old  Bibles  with  great  brass 
clasps,  tbat  nowadays  are  rare.  The  book  was  printed  in 
German  text,  and  the  title-pftfie  bore  date  "  1783,  printed 
at  Lunenburg,  Germany."  Being  urged  to  sell  therol- 
nme,  the  woman 
said,  \yith  tears  in 
lier  eyes : 

"No,  no ;  money 
will  not  bny  it.  My 
father  brought  it  to 
America  when  he 
came  out.  Now, 
my  children  do  not 
cai'o  for  it ;  they 
speak  English. 
When  I  am  dead,  I 
will  give  it  to  you." 

Writing,  I  can 
recall  her  pose, 
and  hear  again  the 
Toiee  as  it  trem- 
bled with  emotion. 
Often  we  now  won- 
der if  Mrs.  Spindler 
has  gone  to  the  life 
beyond, 

Becrossing  the 
bay,  the  one-storied 
dwelling  receded 
from  view.  The 
tide  having  gone 
ont,  a  look  into 
the  shadow  and 
darkness  of  The 
Ovens  was  afford- 
e<l.  A  short  panse, 
and  a  sketch  of 
one  or  two  of  these 
marine  coves  was 
made  by  the  com- 
panion of  all  my 
travels.  It  was  sun- 
set when,  having 
tacked  the  entire 
distance  to  the 
shore,  three  hoars 
later  Block  Honse 
Hill   was    climbed. 

folded,      beautiful,  looiino  tow 

goi^eoufl,  distinct. 
To  the  eastward  was  tha  harbor,  the  blackish-red  head- 
lands, the  islands,  the  sea.  To  the  noitheast,  the  setting 
sun  illntnincd  the  hillside  slopes  of  Chester.  West- 
ward, the  River  Le  Have  was  coursing  its  way  into  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  Catching  and  reflecting  the  many- 
hned  tints  of  the  September  snnsettiug,  Mahoue  Bay 
stretched  away  to  the  sea  ;  a  bay  whose  beauty  and  pictnr- 
esqueitess  is  nneqnaled  by  any  similar  expanse  of  water 
in  Nora  Scotia.  Almost  grand  in  boldness  rose  the  dark 
oli&s  of  Eanlbock  Head  in  tbe  southwest.  Directly  to- 
ward the  south,'  from  the  top  of  Battery  Point,  shone  tbe 


harbor-light.     Further  out,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 

upon  Gross  Island,  could  be  descried  its  Ugkthoos^,  with 

its  fog-whistla.     At  the  north,  on  a  lovely  spot,  with 

near  surroundings    exceedingly  attractive,   the  Marine 

Hospital  suggested  friendly  shelter,  that,  alas  1  is  too 

often  needed,  but  always  when  needed  is  given  to  the 

sick  and  disabled  men   of  the  seti.     West  Ironbound 

Island  and  light  are  at  the  enttanse  to  the  Le  Have 

River,  and  to  the  northeast,  is  Eosb  Ironbound  Island, 

on  which  u  one  of  the  fonr  lights  th.it  do  faithfnl  service 

within  Mahone  Bay.     A  trifle  to  the  north  of  east,  far, 

far  in  the  distance. 

Prospect    is    a    re- 

minder    of     the 

.•\s  steamship  Athmlic, 

,!,-■'  for    it    was     thero 

■  ■^  '       -  the    vessel   struck, 

and  the  memory  of 

her  fate   is    unfoi- 

gott«n,  sorrowfully 

anforgott«n,  in 

homes    where    the 

light  was   for  ever 

darkened    by    that 

omel  wreck. 

For  a  study  of 
primitive  customs, 
none  better  can  be 
afforded  than  that 
of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lunenburg 
County.  It  is  the 
Germany  of  Nora 
Scotia.  Thebin- 
guage,  habits  and 
modes  of  thought 
are  those  of  the 
homeland.  ■  Tiere, 
old  -  fashioned  wa- 
terwheels  still  turn 
in  slow  but  sure 
and  steady  utility. 
Women  toil  in  the 
fields  and  woik  at 
fishcuring.  Ancient 
telioa,  whose  years 
ontnnmber  a  cen- 
tury or  more,  are 
cherished  as  sacred 
reminders  of  an  on- 
oestry  and  a  past 
upon  whose  memo- 
ries their  owners 
ever  delight  to 
-    ,  dwell.    Long  Win- 

ter   evenings   arc 
M  lai-TOM.  utilized  in  carding 

and  spinning  tias. 
and  wool.  Huge  chests  of  woolen  blankets,  linen  and 
homespun  are  made  into  household  furnishings.  Ger- 
man Church  service  is  maintained.  For  tbe  most  part 
it  is  that  of  the  Lutheran  denomination.  There  are,  or 
were  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  three  families  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  notwithstanding  whiefa  fact 
there  is  nn  oigamiwtion  among  them  with  a  service 
held  monthly.  Untiring  and  constant  in  their  industry, 
the  German  element  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  exoliisive  in 
its  social  relations.  In  all  sections  of  the  Province  they 
mingle    without    reserve    with    those    of    the    different 
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miles  from  tlic  sea,  a  tliriving,  bnsy  littlo  town  of  two 
tboii5>an(i  or  more  inhabitants. 

Retracing  onr  course  to  Lnnenbnrg  and  passing  out  of 
tlip  town  in  the  early  morning  of  an  Autumn  day,  we  pro- 
ceeded by  carriaj^o  seven  miles  over  the  post-road  to  the 
shore  of  ^Nlahone  Bay,  thence  to  Chester,  eighteen  miles 
beyond.  The  drive  from  Lnnenbnrg  to  Chester  is  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty.  On  the  land  side  the  white  hamlets  of 
'*  tlie  toilers  of  the  sea"  stand  in  relief  against  the  dark 
baclvgronnd  of  pine-forests.  Back  from  the  sea  the  land 
was  brilliant  with  lield-llowers  that  grow  in  great  i^rofu- 
fiion.  Looking  toward  the  northeast,  in  the  far  distance 
rises,  a  half -thousand  feet.  Mount  Aspotagoen.  grand, 
stately,  the  first  land  sighted  by  approaching  vessels. 
On  little  islands  seaward  was  a  commingling  of  the  tints 
of  Summer  herbage  and  the  coloi-s  of  Autumn. 

Chester  Basin,  at  the  head  of  Mahono  Bay,  island-gem- 
med am"  indented  with  manv  a  cove,  was  reached  near 
noon.     A  long  red  bridge  over  a  foaming  stream,  with 
the  great  water  wheel  idle  basidc  a  large  mill,  down  a 
steep  hill,  the  road  makes  an  abrnpt  curve,  and  lo  !  the 
white  and  cozy  houses  of  the  village  of  Chester  are  in 
full   sight  —  the   prettiest  village    on    the   south   shore. 
Qniot,    refreshment,    restfnlness,    were    suggested ;   nor 
were  wo  disaj^poiuted,  for  no  more  altractive  spot,  no 
more  charming  surroundings,  can  bo  found.     Climbing 
Webber's  Hill,  we  lingered  long  to  view  the  scene  that, 
mile  after  mile,  was  spread  bi^fore  us.     The  sipiare  white 
towers  of  the  churches,  standing  upon  the  higliest  ground 
in  the  village,  retlected  the  Antunin  sunlight.     The  \new 
of  views  is  obtained  from  the  lantern-room  of  the  (then 
incomplet<j<l)  Quaker  Island  Lighthouse  out  into  the  bay, 
a  mile  distant  from  the  village.    AVithont  a  living  trre.  the 
little  island — for  it  is  but  i'lve  hunilred  feet  l»v  three  hnn- 
«lred  feet  in  size — is  strewn  with  old  timber  and  docavod 
s'umps,  amid  huge  boulders  so  numerous  that  grass  can 
find  no  place  to  sprout.     The  wind  was  blowing  a  galo  ; 
a  strung  surf  rend(?red  it  iini)ossiblo  to  take  the  boat  to 
the  wharf;  hence  the  landinir  was  made  l>y  br-aeliing  tht^ 
little  craft,  and  avo  were  carriod  to  the  land  by  strnii'^- 
armed  boatmen,  the  water  being  too  deep   'o  allow  ns  to 
waile. 

Spliced  li:(hh;rs  assi^^tcd  us  to  reach  the  lantern  c>f  the 
lighthouse,  for  we  went  up  into  it.  AVithin,  the  sound  of 
the  wind  outside  became  a  sobbing  roar,  and  con\ersiV 
tion  was  impossil)le.  The  view  was  picturescpie  ;  wooded 
islets,  gilded  with  retl(?et(\l  light,  studded  the  surface  of 
the  emerald  bay,  throwing  long  shadows.  Cloud  an- 
swered cloud  in  nature's  delicate  colors.  The  sails  of 
fi.shinj?-boats  appf  ari'd  like  threads  of  white  amid  brilliant 
splendor  tlm^  purpled,  then  faded  into  the  blue  of  ocean 
as  it  de]«arti?d.  Dark  wind-tdouds  silvered  into  a  scene  of 
inexpresHiblo  lx?auty  as  we  tacked  shoreward.  When  the 
little  cove  and  Chester  wharf  were  made,  the  land  lino  on 
the  o))posite  side  "fided  into  a  mouraful  glory." 

As  a  country  Summer  resort,  Chester  is  decidedlv  the 
most  attractive  on  the  Nova  Scotia  Atlantic  coast.  There 
are  «'X«'.ll-  nt  roads  and  pleasant  tramps  over  outlying 
hills.  AVilhin  a  half-doz-u  miles  of  the  village  are  three 
rivers  where  tin*  aii.L'h'i-  may  find  a  rich  harvest ;  and  the 
artist,  vii-ws  of  casra«h"»  and  rollicking  brooklets  for  brush 
or  i)»Mn*iI.  J*M*autifiil  is  the  Valley  of  Gold  Kiver,  afford- 
ing the  greatest  weal' h  of  all  t ho  .salmon-streams  in  this 
locality,  and  besiile  its  .shores  is  one  of  the  pleosantcst 
drives.  The  lobster  catch  in  this  region  is  immense,  and 
one  of  the  features  for  the  curious  to  investigate  is  the 
immense  factories  where  these  shelled  products  of  the 
aea  are  cure*]  and  packed,  and  from  which  tbey  arc  ship- 
pet!  to  the  Uoited  States.    For  boating,  the  harbor  ia  \ 


remarkably  safe  ;  during  July  and  August  there  is  good 
still-water  bathing.  Like  Baddeck,  in  Cape  Breton,  there 
are  streets  of  greensward  unmarked  by  the  track  of 
wagon-wheels  or  bridle-path.  Myth-seekers  will  visit 
Oak  Island,  that  lies  an  afternoon's  sail  from  the  village. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  places  credited  with  having  the 
secreted  treasure  of  Captain  Kidd.  Not  the  least  attrac- 
tion that  Chester  presents  to  the  traveler  is  Loveti's 
Hotel,  beautifully  situated,  well  kept,  and  furnished  with 
the  best  of  tables. 

Chester  is  the  startiug-placc  of  Her  Majesty's  Ri»yal 
Mail  Coach  for  Bridgewater,  thirty-nine  miles  to    the 
southeast  ;  also,   for  Halifax,  forty-seven  miles  to    tho 
east.     Each  day's  excitement  centres  in  tho  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  Royal  Mail.     With  six  splendid  horses 
before  the  great  oi>en  coach,  that  carried  ten  passengers 
and  the  driver,  wo  hurried  over  Chester  Hills,  densely 
wooded  districts  of  black  spruce,  relieved  of  monotony 
by  a  commingling  of  other  members  of  the  pine-tree 
family.      Tho    atmosi)hero  became  verdurous  in   color 
and  the  odor  of  tho  pine  mingled  with  salt  breezes,  for 
scarcely  was  the  sea  lost  to  view.     Tree-roots  spread  out 
into  the  hundreds  of  fresh-water  lakes  that  thread  much 
of  the  distance.      Tho  branches  had  shaken  themselves 
until  tho  grass  upon  tho  roadway's  banks  was  browned 
with  the  dead   j)ine-needk's.     Itounded,  smooth   stones 
and  fine  i>ebbles,  firmly  packed  from  land  to  land  over 
smalTcoves,  formed  an  occa.sional  sand-bar,  utilized  for  a 
bridge.     Within  these,  securely  inclosed,  without   inlet 
or  outlet,  air.  sun  and  time  have  formed  of  the  salt  sea 
fresh -water   ponds.      Creeping  water   covers   the   white 
sand,  eddies  about  the  curved  beaches,  and  forms  reflect- 
ing lakelets  in  the  sandy  hollows  over  i)ebbly  l>ottonis, 
and  we  were  tempted  to  tarry  and  toy  with  the  wat^r- 
wftshed  stones— a  scene  not  uidike  that  on  Mahone  Bar. 
for,  though  diflerently  f^rmeil.  the  two  bays  arc  eqnal  in 
extent,  and  in  each  there  are  islautls  many  and  varied  in 
size  and  shape. 

At  the  *'Cove,"  or,  more  eorrectly,  at  the  head  of  St. 
Margaret's  Day,  the  Royal  Mail  obligingly  tarried  **  just 
five  minutes  and  no  longer  "  1<^  afford  an  opportunity  to 
sketch  the  outline  of  the  familiar  l)au])hineys,  known  by 
residents  in  that  vicinity  as  -'John  (U'orge's  Mountain," 
the  ownership  vesting  in  two  brothers  bearing  these 
names.  *'  Five  minutes  "  at  such  a  jdace  !  A  week  would 
not  suiTico  to  satisfy  tho  lover  of  the  weird,  ))icturesqQe, 
gi-and  ;  .sea,  hill,  forest,  quiet.  On,  on  tho  Royal  Mail  was 
hurried.  ^Mailbags  were  dei>osited  at  i>roper  places,  and 
mailbags  were  gathered  to  be  carried  to  Halifax.  Tho 
change  of  horses  was  speedily  accomplished  ;  for,  be  it 
known,  this  line  of  the  lioyal  ]\Iail  is  x^rompt  to  the 
minute  in  reaching  its  relay  stables.  The  driver's  watch 
did  constant  service,  and  the  noble  animals  who  drew 
Her  Majesty's  Mail  Coach  seemed  to  ai)preci«»te  the  dig- 
nitv  of  their  sei-\'ice. 

ft 

Ten  miles  before  reaching  Halifax  we  passed  through 
Hammond  Plains,  an  African  si^ttlement,  which  is  one  of 
but  two  or  three  in  the  Province,  another  being  at  Birch- 
town,  near  Shelburae.  The  settlers  are  descendants  of 
negroes  brought  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  by  the  loval 
refugees  in  1783.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  market-day. 
AVe  met  almost  every  negio  on  tho  road  returning  from 
town.  Thus  an  unusually  good  opi)ort.unity  was  af- 
forded to  study  the  quaint  vehicles  used  by  these  people, 
also  costumes  unique  and  picturesque.  The  rising 
genemtion  and  domestic  animals  alono  were  keeping 
guard  over  the  settlement. 

The  white  walla  of  the  Citadel  at  Halifax  soon  reflected 
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in  jideut  to  citj  li£o,  uud  tlio  long  rows  of  flickeriug  street- 
lights, made  appareut  tliat  our  destination  was  near. 
Glad  were  we  to  be  again,  where  we  hail  stopped  many 
times  in  the  past,  at  the  Waverlv  House,  on  Pleasant 
Street — well  named  pleasant . 

Having  entered  Halifax  by  each  of  its  manv  ways,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  best  ap2)roach  is  from  the  sea.  All 
other  impressions  are  good,  but  this  is  particularly  so. 
Hence  the  water  route  is  the  1)est  bv  which  to  reach  the 
city — this  old  city — which  in  the  time  of  its  beginning 
the  ludians  called  Chehucio. 

Accommodations  for  reaching  Halifax  by  steamer  from 
Is^vf  York  are  all  that  can  be  desired  via  tlie  Red  Cross 
Line,  that  two  years  ago  succeeded  the  Cromwell  Line. 
The  sister  ships,  the  Portia  and  the  Miranda^  that  ply 
weekly  between  New  York  and  Halifax,  on  to  St  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  are  well-appointed,  complete  little  steam- 
ers. The  service  is  excellent ;  the  staterooms  being  com- 
fortable in  arrangement  and  attractive  in  furnishings. 
Travelers  from  tlie  South  can  go,  every  other  week,  by 
the  Allan  Line  from  Baltimore  ;  also  sailings  from  Boston 
are  frequent 

Halifax  Harbor  is  the  ])ride  of  the  Haligonian.  England 
shares  in  this  pride.  It  has  been  called  *'the  largest 
harbor  in  the  world."  WTiether  this  claim  will  bear  the 
test  of  close  scnitiny  it  matters  little.  Its  magnificence 
no  person  will  question  who  has  seen  its  broad  expanse  ; 
for,  iu  addition  to  the  main  harbor,  there  is  an  arm  of 
the  sea  four  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  Making 
an  entrance,  Sambro  Island,  on  the  south,  with  its  light- 
house, is  a  prominent  object,  and  one  that  recalls  the 
steamship  Daniel  Steinmnn  that  recently  was  lost  on  the 
ledges  outlying  the  isliiud.  Passing  between  Devil's 
Island  and  Chebucto  Hoad,  with  lights  on  cich,  a  short 
distance  bevond  is  Macuab  Island,  on  which  is  Fort  Char- 
lotte.  Still  further  up  the  harbor  is  Fort  Clarence, 
on  George  Lsland,  near  the  Dartmouth  shore,  guarding 
the  eastern  pas.sage.  The  left  or  Point  Pleasant  shore  is 
l)r  )tected  by  Fort  Ogilvie.  Thus  fortified,  with  an  a<ldi- 
tiou  of  the  huge  Citadel,  protecting  alike  water  front  and 
city,  Halifax  has  won  the  name,  **  American  Gibraltar." 

From  the  Citadel  ever  proudly  waves  the  British 
standard,  and  from  the  summit  of  Citadel  Hill,  250 
feet  above  water-mark,  and  a  mile  in  circumference,  the 
cheerful  bugle-call  is  sounded.  It  is  here  that  the  red- 
coated  militia  of  Wellington  Barracks  walk  with  soldierly 
mien  and  solemn  tread.  If  any  one  desires  to  look  upon 
the  environs  of  Halifax,  perhaps  Citadel  Hill  is  the  very 
best  i>oint  from  which  to  view  them.  From  there  one 
goes  the  far-off  hills  and  forests,  the  distant  fog-l>anks, 
the  blue  meet  blue  in  the  deep  color-line  at  the  horizon, 
the  near  islands,  the  city  across  the  harbor,  and  Bedford 
Basin  at  its  head  —  Bedford  Basin,  the  paradise  for 
yachtsmen  who  delight  in  brisk  breezes  and  dancing 
waves. 

Skirting  the  shore  of  Bedford  Ba.sin,  the  railway  has 
beauty  along  its  track,  but  a  carriage-road  yields  even 
better  facilities  for  surroundings,  and  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  now  partially  destroyed  **  Prince's 
Lodge,"  six  miles  out  of  Halifax.  Once  it  was  used  as  a 
music  pavilion  by  the  Queen*s  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
Standing  on  a  ridge,  it  commands  a  view  of  the  Basin. 
Other  traces  of  the  former  residence  of  Prince  Edward, 
who  laid  the  Citadel's  foundation,  are  obliterate<1,  the 
site  being  occupied  by  small  dwelling-houses,  and  now  a 
portion  of  the  grounds  is  bounded  by  steel  rails,  and 
the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  echoes  over  the  graves 
of  many  a  hero  of  Hevolutionary  times  resting  in  tbia 
enehMnting  ground. 


To  the  east  of  Halifax,  far,  far  acroas  the  harbor^  are 
bold  forest-covered  hills  and  shimmering  lakelets.  Oo 
the  nearer  slopes,  with  houses  built  to  the  very  edge  cf 
the  water,  is  Dartmouth,  reached  by  a  ferry,  where  reside 
many  of  the  business  men  of  Halifax.  Should  the  tra- 
veler go  to  Dartmouth,  be  will  find  interest  in  visiting, 
for  comparison  with  similar  manufactories  in  the  United 
States,  the  works  of  the  Dartmouth  Rope  walk  Company. 
The  result  for  the  Nova  Scotian  will  be  favorable.  The 
amount  of  cordage  demanded  to  supply  the  shipping  of 
the  Provinces  this  company  has  determined  shall  no 
longer  be  supplied  by  foreign  manufacture,  but  that  they 
will  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  the  maritime  Pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  export  to  other  countries.  Other  manu- 
facturing interests  are  represented  by  companies  whose 
enterprise  has  established  businesses  unequaled  of  their 
kind  in  the  Dominion,  and  unsurpassed  by  any  6ther  o( 
the  same  extent  elsewhere. 

Far  superior  to  any  other  position  from  which  to  view 
Halifax  is  that  afforded  by  the  Dartmouth  Hills.  Go  at 
sunset  if  you  would  see  Chebucto  Harbor  at  its  best 
Behold  the  Citadel  and  the  fortified  islands  that,  in  bold- 
ness, defy  the  attack  of  a  destroyer !  See  the  reflected 
brightness  upon  the  lighthouses  in  and  about  the  har- 
bor, with  their  great  lanterns  giving  many-colored  rays 
from  a  thousand  angles  !  Look  upon  the  white-painted 
ship  of  the  Admiral,  and  the  black  sides  of  the  other 
I  men-of-war,  and  the  white  sails  of  lesser  craft !  Take  in 
;  the  city,  with  its  spires  and  public  buildings,  govem- 
'■  mental  and  social  ;  its  business  and  private  houses,  and 
;  its  Point  Pleasant  Driving  Park.  All  these,  and  far  more, 
I  can  be  seen  from  Dartmouth  Hill. 

Visit  the  Long  Branch  of  Halifax.     Cow  Bay,  notwith- 
standing its  unattractive  name,  is  a  resort  of  fashion, 
I  i>leasure,  culture  and  intelligence.    It  is  reached  by  car- 
riage-road from  Dartmouth  —  twelve  miles— amid  en- 
chanting landscapes.    There  the  sea  rolls  with  a  majestic 
sweep  on  a  far-extending  beach,  and  surf-bathing  is  un- 
rivaled  and  marine  views  are  g^nd.     This  Cow  Bay  drive 
,  is  but  one  of  a  multitude  of  places  of  interest  in  the 
j  suburbs  of  Halifax,  to  none  of  which  should  a  visit  be 
omitted. 
Once  in  Halifax,  public  grounds  an<l  pleasure  resorts 
'  will  be  quickly  pointed  out  by  enthusiastic  Haligonians. 
j  A  few,  however,    must  here  be   mentioned.     First,  we 
!  name   Point  Pleasant  Driving  Park,  within  a  forest  of 
everj/reen  trees  and  shrubbery,  situated  **  between  the 
,  harlior  and   the   river -like   inlet  called  the  Northwest 
Arm,    stretching   therefrom   four   miles,    to   within    two 
miles  of  Bedford  Basin."    The  attractions  of  Point  Pleas- 
ant   are  wholly   nature's   own.     Trees,    ferns   and   wild 
flowers  grow  untouched  by  gardener's  art.    Macadamized 
roatlways,  perfect  in. smoothness,  wind  for  miles  through 
romantic-suggesting  ravines,  over  bubbling  brooks  and 
bridges.     In  vain  the  ocean  strives  to  lap  the  ruins  of 
fortifications  that  long  since  Imve  crumbled  upon   its 
I  shore,  and  there  is  ever  the  gentle  murinur  of  the  sea, 
;  with  the  majestic  music  of  its  grand  swell.     This,  to- 
i  gether  with   its   wooded   banks    on   the   right,    will   be 
turned  from  with  reluctance  as  the  }>eholder  goes  back 
j  to  city  experience.      On  the  way  the  famous  "Kis-sing 
I  Bridge  "  must  be  i)assed.     Do  any  nowadays  pay  the  toll 
as  they  tarry  beneath  the  soft  moon's  rays  or  .linger  at 
twilight's  witching  hour  ?    To  make  complete  this  drive 
over  Prospect  Boad,  it  should  l>e  extended  to  Herring 
Cove.     The  scenery,  landscape  and  waterscape  will  not 
fade  from  memory. 
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taatefnlly  laid  out.  Ihey  are  well  ored  for,  and  will 
repa^  maoj  sn  hour,  or  manj  a  daj,  spent  in  strolling 
amid  their  flowerj  fragrance.  Especii^If  are  tbe  gardens 
attraative  on  "mneic  dajn" — everj  Satnrdar  afternoon 
dnring  the  Summer— when  the  garrison  bands  fnrnish 
oharming  mnaic  to  u  home  aadience,  who  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  priTilege.  If  the  stranger  would  see  the  people 
of  the  city  and  study  their  charaoteriatics,  he  cannot  do 
it  to  better  advantage  elsewhere.  The  scene  is  a  gay 
one.  In  addition  to  the  bright- colored  costumes  of  the 
ladies,  there  are  the  scarlet  coats  of  the  military,  tbeir 
wearers  strolling  abont  the  walks  or  lolling  npon  the 
benches  that  ore  plentitully  provided  at  every  turn. 

The  public  buildings  that  will  attract  the  stranger  are 
too  DumetouH  to  be  described  at  leogth.  The  moat  im- 
portant are  the  old  Provincial  and  the  recently  erected 
brown -stone   new  Provincial  Building,  with    its  Fro* 


Episcopalians  will  also  not  omit  St.  Paal's,  whore,  beneath 
the  obnrch,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  first  Colo- 
nial Biahop  in  the  British  Empire,  the  Bight  Beverend 
Charles  luglis,  D.D.     The  Soman  Catholic  Cathedral 
St.  Itfary's,  Gothic  in  design,  with  its  granite  ta^e  and 
■pire,  ita  solemn  maas  and  mnsic,  is  a  conspionons  objecl 
near  the  Public  Qardena.      St.  Matthew's  Church,  b 
half  a  square  distant,  is  the  society  of  the  Preabyteii 
denomination,  over  which  tbe  Beverend  Aaron  Cleveland, 
great-grandfather  to  Gxover  Cleveland,  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  pastor  from   1750  until  1755.     This 
was  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the  British  Lower 
Proviuoos,  and  it  is  now  the  leading  one  of  its  deui 
nation  in  the  city. 

There  is  the  official  residence  of  the  Commander-in 
chief  of  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  Squad 
ron,  the  Admiralty  Honse  and  the  Qneen's  Dockyard,  t 
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vincial  Uuseum  and  the  City  Post-office,  both  on  Hollis 
Street  Burronnded  with  grand  old  trees  and  a  beauti- 
ful lawn,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  sqnare,  stands  the 
Parliament  House,  constructed  in  1830,  of  gtay-stone. 
Doubtless  it  may  have  been  true  it  was  at  that  time 
"  the  finest  building  in  AuLerica."  In  this  building  are 
tbe  rooms  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  Provincial 
Library,  where  the  student  and  buok- lover  wOl  find 
many  rare  and  antique  Tolumes  connected  with  Provin- 
cial and  Dominion  history. 

Churches  and  cathedrals,  with  their  lofty  spires  ;  con- 
vents and  colleges,  with  their  silent  and  cold  walls  ;  and 
hospitals  and  asylums,  with  grounds  protected  by  that 
never  -  failing  reminder  of  old  England,  the  luxurious 
hawthorn  hedge,  are  all  suggestive  of  a  progress  that 
makes  a  city  known  and  admired  of  all  men. 

Of  churches  to  be  visited,  the  first  sought  will  he  tbe 
Garrison  Chapel,  where  the  military  band  furnishes 
music,  and  where,  the  large r.postion  of  the  congregation 
consists  of  aniformed  officers  and  men  from  the  garrison. 


splendid  example  of  England's  naval  power.  It  is  per* 
feet,  of  its  kind,  in  equipments  and  discipline.  It  occu- 
pies fourteen  acres  of  land,  extending  half  a  mile  along 
the  shore  of  the  harbor,  protected  on  tbe  oity-side  by 
a  magnificent  wall  of  stone  masonwork.  Admitted  bj 
armed  sentries,  the  visitors  wUl  conrteously  be  attended 
by  some  of  the  officers  in  chaise,  who  will  show  all  that 
is  to  be  seen. 

Commodions  sohool  eJiflces  will  attract  an  American's 
admiration.  Particnlorly  will  be  noted  that  of  the  Col- 
lege and  University  of  Dalhonsie,  founded  by  the  Earl  of 
Dalbousie,  at  the  time  of  his  Governor  -  generalship  of 
Canada.  A  new  building  for  Dalhooaie  is  in  course  of 
construction.  The  greatest  benefactor  of  this  institution 
has  been,  and  is,  George  Uunro,  of  New  Xork,  whose 
"Seaside  Library  "  is  extensively  reed  thronghoiit  the 
United  States  and  other  English-speaking  conntrie*.  A 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Sfunro's  interest  has  ever 
been  with  the  land  of  his  birth.  What  he. bas  done,  for 
Dalhoiiaie  College  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  benefits  that  ha 
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liu  beatowed  upon  nnmerons  eaterprises  in  tb« 
Province,  "Dnriog  the  past  eight  years  ho  baa 
endowed  five  profedBorshipa,  each  vith  something 
iiinre  than  S2.000  jearlj,  and  two  tntonhips,  each 
with  81,000  yearly.  During  the  Miine  time  he 
lias  also  given  875,000  to  the  college  for  prine 
(uDds,  etc.,  bj  virtne  of  ^Fhich  the  ioBtitution  Don* 
distribntee  $10,000  yearly  to  sncceasful  compe- 
titors." 

The  architectare  of  the  city  is  almost  cudleiis 
in  ite  variety —  a  conglomerats  ancient  anil  modem  ; 
briok,  atone,  wood  \  elaborate  and  nn  pretentions  ; 
nneqnal  in  size  and  diBproportiunate  in  avchitcc- 
taral  effect.  The  pnvifi cation  of  fire,  adde<1  to 
modern  energy,  has  losultcd  in  great  improve- 
ments. The  city  is  to  bo  eongratnlated  that  many 
of  the  ancient  characteristics  remain  by  which 
Halifax  has  been  known.  They  and  Halifax  are 
eynonjmons.  The  dingy  worehonses  along  the 
harbor-front  are  monnincntH  of  a  past  that  be- 
RlKoks  ambition,  and  the  modern  strnctntes,  ele- 
r'ant  and  costly  in  construction,  are  snggestive  of 
[iresent  proRperity. 

Halifax  is  nniqne.  There  is  none  like  it  iu 
.\mcrieo,  and  it  has  been  said,  "there  is  none 
like  it  in  other  lands."  It  is  a  city  of  wcaltii. 
niches  have  not  come  suddenly,  nor  by  iuheiit- 
n:ice  ;  they  have  been  acquired  by  enterprise  and 
industry,  nothwitltstanding  the  statement  of  tra- 
velem  to  the  contrary.  It  is  an  historic  city. 
The  French  and  the  British  utilized  the  present 
site  aa  a  battle  -  gronnd.  Old  houses  are  slill 
■landing  in  Halifax  whose  foundations  were  made 
from  stones  brought,  centuries  ago,  from  the 
Frenoh  fortress  at  Loimburg,  Cape  Breton,  after 
the  British  had  for  ever  crashed  French  power 
in  America.  Halifax  was  the  first  settlement  of 
the  English  in  Nova  Scotia ;  it  was  also  tho 
chief,  last  and  most  easterly  garrisoned  station 
on  the  Western  Continent,  and  the  only  one  until 
that  upon  the  Island  of  Hong  Eong,  in  the  Cbin^ 
Sea,  is  reached. 

The  name  Hali&LX  was  given  to  the  town  i  i 
compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax  then — .Tulv 
18tb,  1749- presiding  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  n 
city  of  vrhich  the  British  possessors  have  to-dny 
jost  reason  to  be  proud. 

Aside  from  its  natural  attractions  and  its  wealth. 
it  is  possessed  of  intelligence,  philanthropy,  hoc- 
pi  t&lity,  refinement,  artistic  tastes  snd  artistic 
adornments,  an  enviable  reputation  for  business 
reliability  and  nnqnestioiiable  honor.  It  is  to  tho 
home  land  as  it  should  be,  a  bright  British  light 
npon  American  soil. 

The  longer  one  stays  in  Halifax,  the  woi'c  ic- 
luctant  will  be  the  departnic.  The  oftener  a  per- 
son goes  there,  the  greater  will  be  the  desire  to 
go  again.  They  and  we  will  ever  say,  in  a  spirit 
of  respectful  kindness,  and  not  in  derision,  as  has 
frequently  been  said,  "Go  to  Halifax." 

The  eastern  shore  from  Halifax  to  the  Stmt  of 
Conso  is  110  miles  in  width.  The  cDsst  is  in- 
dented with  many  excellent  harbors  ;  "  more,"  it 
is  taid,  "estimating  from  the  same  extent  of 
coast,  than  few  conntriea  affonl  in  the  world  ;  iix 
flaberics  are  the  best  in  the  Province."  The 
scenery  is  attractive,  but  the  absence  of  towns, 
and  tho  infrequeney  of  even  nmall  villages  and 
'■ettlements,  deter  numbers  of  sight-seekers  from 
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•exploring  the  territory.  However,  if  any  travelers  are 
found  willing  to  forego  ordinary  comfiris,  they  can 
''stage  it*' a  limited  distance  to  the  end  of  the  stage- 
iine,  where,  at  Ekuinseonm  Harbor,  the  liighway  ends. 
The  remaining  distanoe  to  Chedabncto  Bay  will  have 
to  be  made  on  foot  if  the  Strait  of  Canso  is  to  be 
reached  from  the  Atlantic  shore. 


—  I 


JANUARY   SN'OW. 

Bv  J.  E.  Panton. 

Palk  If  OB  the  fallen  snow,  the  world  Is  white ; 

Each  bare.  Btripi>ed  tree  is  shrouded  In  a  pall 

That  sweepcth  grandly,  silently  o'er  all, 

As  K  to  hide  some  guilty  thin^  from  sight. 

That  oau  no  longer  bear  Heaven's  searohiug  light. 

Far  off  a  robin  singR,  or  wild-fowl  call 

One  to  the  other,  whore  the  re»Hl  grows  tall. 

And  shines  in  the  Bwlft-udvancin^  nighr. 

One  steely  star  huu^  quivering  In  tlio  sky 

Above  the  flr,  clad  In  her  robe  of  snow. 

Tlio  world  dons  now  her  christoning  robe,  to  try 

To  bo  a  child  once  mores ;  yet  do  we  know 

That  cannot  be:  that  'ueath  her  vuil  doth  lie 

The  worn  old  world  thut  we  have  loved  so. 


PABSON  WESTLEY'S  FIRST  EXPERIENCE 
AT  BULLOCK-DRIVING. 

By   David  Ker. 

I  HAD  noticed  him  first  as  we  were  steaming  out  of  the 
Harbor  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  hatl  felt  at  once,  with  the 
instinctive  freemasonry  that  exists  between  all  habitual 
travelera,  that  here  was  a  man  who  had  seen  much,  and 
whose  e.\i)i>riencos  would  be  well  worth  hearing  if  he 
chose  to  tell  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day,  however,  that  I  got  a 
chanco  of  speaking  to  him.  Going  forward  on  to  the  , 
forccastlo,  I  found  him  snugly  curled  up  on  a  sparo  sail 
beside  the  lee  bulwark,  with  his  lean,  brown  face  propped 
upon  a  hand  as  lean  and  brown  as  itself,  and  a  comic 
twinkle  in  his  small  gray  eye,  as  if  ho  were  conjuring  up 
some  vision  of  bygone  si>ort  from  the  curling  smoke  of 
his  short,  black  i)ipe. 

AVe  had  barely  exchanged  half  a  do/en  sentences,  when 
two  of  the  sailors  came  past  in  energetic  discussion  of 
some  ]>oint  wliich  we  could  not  catch,  the  only  word 
auiliblo  being  •*  buUock-driving." 

That  one  word,  however,  suiTured  to  produoe  a  startling 
effect  ui)on  my  companion.  His  face  puckered  itself  up 
like  a  gutta-percha  mask,  and  he  broke  out  in  a  i>eal  of 
laughter  so  loud  and  jolly,  that  I  instinctively  joined  in 
without  knowing  why. 

**13eg  pardon,  sir,'*  said  he  at  length,  wiping  the  tears 
from  his  eves,  **  l)ut  I  never  cuu  hear  talk  o*  bullock-drivin* 
without  guin'  off,  'cause  it  reminds  me  of  the  best  lark  I 
fver  cum  across  in  my  life." 

'•  I  sliould  like  to  hear  the  storv,  if  you  don't  mind  :  it 
on;^'lit  to  be  a  good  one." 

'  Would  ver  ?    AVell,  then,  so  vcr  shall." 

Uo  knoekevl  the  ashes  out  of  his  i)ipe  as  ho  spoke,  and 
relilling  it,  took  a  whift*  or  two  *' to  get  himself  in  tune 
for  the  yarn  "  (as  ho  phrased  itj,  and  began  as  follows  : 

"  'IJout  ten  year  ago,  I  was  up-country  in  Australj, 
ruisiu*  stock  ;  and  Td  got  as  pretty  a  show  o*  beasts  as 
ever  you  clapped  eyes  on,  and  the  smartest  hand  for 
head-stockman  as  I  could  wish  for.  Some  o'  the  young 
fellers  used  to  «ay,  chaffing-like  (he  bein*  a  great,  bnll- 
lieaded  cha]j  with  short,  thick  hair),  that  he'd  been  a*  ox 


himself,  once  upon  a  time,  and  that  was  how  he  knowod 
their  ways  so  well.  But  one  day  he  went  down  to  the 
township  and  got  on  the  burst  (they  always  wW^  you 
know,  when  they  git  the  chance),  and  in  his  spree  he  got 
fighting  with  some  rouglis,  and  they  jist  knocked  him 
on  the  head. 

**  Well,  o'  course,  the  only  thing  was  to  git  another  fel- 
ler instead  ;  and  as  I'd  got  to  go  down  to  Melbourne  any- 
how, to  do  some  things  I  wanted,  I  thought  I  might  jist 
OS  well  git  my  now  man  there,  too  ;  so  down  I  went 

*' When  I  got  there,  thei*e  was  a  London  clipper  jnst 
in,  and  thoy  were  landing  a  lot  of  bosses  from  her  ;  bo  I 
stopped  a  minute  to  see  'em  do  it.  One  hoss  was  mighty 
skittish,  and  wouldn*t  let  'em  handle  him  nohow,  and  tho 
more  they  pulled  and  hollered  at  him,  the  more  ho 
kicked  and  screamed  and  played  up  old  Harry  every 
wav  ;  for  that's  a  boss's  natur',  and  there  ain't  no  help- 
in'"it. 

*' Jist  then  out  stepped  a  good-lookin' young  feller  (aa 
I'd  ha'  knowod  for  a  geuTman  half  a  mile  off,  though  his 
clotlies  was  none  of  the  smartest),  and  he  took  that  'ere 
hoss  in  hand,  and  ho  mauap^ed  him  rL>al  nice,  and  he  got 
him  ashore  as  neat  and  clever  as  ninepence.  Thinks  I  to 
myself,  *  That's  the  chai>  for  vvi  money,  even  if  I  have  to 
give  him  double  wages  !' 

*'But  I  hadn't  to  do  nothin'  o'  the  sort ;  for  the  first 
word  I  said,  he  reg'lar  jum])ed  at  it  ;  and  as  soon  as  my 
business  was  done,  I  took  him  back  with  me  up-country. 

*'  AVe  got  pretty  thick  on  the  way,  him  and  me,  for  men 
soon  git  acquainted  in  the  'Stralian  bush,  and  it  warn't 
long  afore  ho  told  mo  his  whole  story.  His  name  was 
Fred  Langton,  and  he'd  l)een  quite  a  swell  in  the  ohl 
country,  and  had  a  i)ower  o'  mom^y  of  his  own.  Bnt, 
like  many  other  young  swells,  he'd  sowed  his  wild  oats  a 
deal  too  thick,  and  he'd  let  his  money  run  like  water,  so 
that  i)retty  soon  things  begun  for  to  look  like  Queer 
Street.  Then  a'  old  undo  of  his  (a  parson  down  in 
Devonshire,  name  o' Eev.  Kobert  Westley)  cum  for'ard 
like  an  old  trump,  as  lie  was,  and  got  him  a  passage  to 
Australy,  with  a  hundred  i)ound  for  himself  outside  of 
it,  and  here  ho  was. 

**  Well,  sir,  it  war'n't  long  afore  I  found  that  the  best 
day's  work  I  ever  did  was  when  I  got  that  young  feller. 
I  tliought  I  knew  suaimert  about  beasts,  but  bless  yer  !  I 
couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  him.  Afore  a  year  was  out  he 
was  my  jmrduer  instead  o'  my  stockman,  and  wo  two 
mado  things  walk  along  so,  that  in  five  years'  time  wo 
was  two  o'  the  richest  men  in  the  whole  district. 

*'Oue  evening  we  was  a-lyin'  in  our  bnnks  arter  the 
day's  work  was  over,  smokiu'  our  j>ipes  and  waitin'  for  the 
kettle  to  bile,  when  Fred  savs  to  me,  savs  he  : 

**  'Jack,  I've  been  thinking  a  good  deal  of  late  about 
that  uncle  of  mine  in  tho  old  country.  I  lmpi>oned  to 
hear  the  other  day,  just  l>y  accident,  that  he's  not  doing 
as  well  as  he  ought,  and  it  would  be  a  burning  shame  if 
he  were  to  come  to  grief,  after  hel])ing  77<<?  as  he  did.  I 
think  I'd  better  just  take  a  run  over,  and  see  after  him 
a-bit  ;  what  do  you  say  ?' 

*'*Well,  I  don't  know  'bout  that,' says  T.  'Here's 
shearin'  time  jist  a-coniin'  on,  and  it  '11  be  reg'lar  like 
losing  my  right  hand  if  ijou  go  away.  Ijook  here,  youVe 
heerd  tell  of  ^lohammed  and  the  mountain  ?  "Well,  jist 
you  settle  it  that  way  ;  'stead  o'  going  to  your  uncle,  send 
for  him  out  here  to  you,  and  if  I  don't  make  him  comfort- 
able when  he  dfjes  come  my  name  ain't  Jack  Rogers  !* 

**Xo  sooner  said  than  done.  Fred  writes  the  letter, 
sends  the  money,  and  presently  we  got  word  that  the  old 
gent  had  took  his  passage,  and  that  we  might  expect  him 
in  'bout  three  moxviW  \.\m^« 
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'^Now,  sir,  tbat*8  all  I  saw  of  Uik  job  witli  my  own 
eyes  ;  but  IVo  Leerd  t^otlier  lialf  of  the  etorj  bo  ofteu 
biuoe  tlieu,  that  I  can  tell  it  jon  jist  ju»  if  it  bad  all  bap- 
poned  to  mjseli. 

''AMicn  tbe  time  nun,  -down  goes  Fred  to  Melbourne 
( o  meet  big  nuele,  and  I  grv"  liim  two  or  three  joba  to  do 
wliilo  he  vaa  ihnsre;  and  ona  of  'em  iraB  to  bay  a  lot  o* 
bullockB  of  BOOM  Bew  breed  that  had  jast  come  over,  for 
I  Avauted  to  ^row  'em  n-ilii  mine. 

*'  Fred  fonnd  tbe  old  pjatwon  lookin'  twice  the  man  he 
expected,  for  tbe  Bea-air,  And  tbe  gittin*  away  from  all  bis 
trouble*  and  vorriea,  bad  quite  aet  him  up  agaiu.  A  very 
jolly  time  they  bad  <3f  it  in  Melbourne,  goiug  about 
every  wbej«  to^e^iter  And  BeeLng  all  tbe  nig^hts  ;  'but  when 
Fred  had  bongbt  tbe  iMfioclu,  and  got  tbe  other  things 
ho  wanted,  tbe  «aUl  Mean  wtM  a«  eager  as  a  ebild  to  start  off 
ap-eouutry  aad  see  tios  woaaAexfal  placse  a«  bi^'d  l^erd  bo 
much  about. 

'* '  Kov,  HBdlt*/  MRv  Fnd,  13^  aigbl  Imifate  ite  «tai*t, 

*  one  of  u«  win  iiaane  to  drive  tbe  buBoekB  -whale  i^  other 
looks  after  tAte  dragon  aaid  tsU)f!eA.  Kov«  I  tiiisk  yuud 
1)etter  take  tbe  w^agofn  aaad  leaTe  the  lwiTl»rirs  to  Baa,  ior 
I  cu-n  ten  yon  lUat  lTMrtya3iwi  cattle  ave  fnoetitv  MiAwmA 
creatorea  to  Imndle.' 

*'  Now,  fiir,  i  BeeJs''t  id!  jo«  that  a  'weBt-oouBtcr  Eng- 
lislimau  alwaya  iantieB  liifnacii  no  «ftd  ti3<*on  eattie  and 
hosseB,  and  w<»u't  turn  bis  back  uj»ou  any  mafi  alive  at 
kuowin'  bow  to  bondle  *em.  Bo  vben  tbe  f«rBOSi  Lcerd 
/'/'./,  it  put  him  on  biB  luettJe  at  ^uoe, 

'*  *  Whv,  Fred,  mv  bor,'  bbvb  be,  *t«  liear  von  talk  one 
would  thiuk  I  liad  never  been  on  a  iajm  in  my  life  !  If 
you  think  I  cauH  even  drire  %  i^rte  Imllockfi,  it's  high 
time  for  mo  to  bIiow  yon  that  I  cu«  .'* 

**  The  young  feller  was  mighty  fond  of  a  lark,  aud  wht^n 
he  h<«ard  the  old  'itn  talk  bo  big  be  thought  it  'ud  be  a 
good  j(»ko  to  let  him  try  it  hi«  own  way.  and  give  him  a 
reg'lar  good  lesson,  hk)  it  was  sel'tled  that  Mr.  Webtley 
sliouhl  start  with  the  bullocks  fust  thing  next  morning, 
and  that  the  nevvy  Khonld  foBer  witb  tbe  wagon  &b  soon 
as  he  couM  git  tlie  thiu«*B  stowed. 

"Just  at  fust  the  buUoeks  went  along  all  right,  for 
Uiev  hadn't  found  him  out  v^t  ;  but  wlion  thev  cleared 
ihe  town,  and  got  oxA  on  the  open  i^lain,  'twas  another 
guess  sort  o'  job  altogether.  They'd  been  used  to  eon- 
vict  drivers,  as  swore  at  'em  fit  to  turn  the  air  blue,  and 
brought  blood  with  every  whack  ;  and  when  they  found 
this  quiet  old  geu'l'man  behind  'em  iuateod,  who  could 
n  t  bear  t  j  hit  'em  with  bis  big  twels«-foot  Btockwhip, 
th€>y  begun  to  take  it  quite  easy,  acmie  Btoppin'  to  giuze, 
and  one  or  two  lyiu'  down  as  if  tbey  never  meant  to  get 
u})  again.  The  poor  old  parson  abouted  and  cracked  bis 
whip,  and  made  all  tbe  row  be  oomld,  liut  'twas  no  move 
use  nor  whistlin'  jioBkl-mB  io  «  ^iead  Iiobs. 

**  Just  then  bkS  ibaerdjilcnid  laugh,  and  up  cum  Fred 
with  the  wagcm,  ^gnaiutug  like  a  -Cheshire  cat. 

'* '  "Wlij,  nnele,  ^^berU  all  die  of  old  age  on  tbe  road  at 
this  xsbe.  I  tbcmgbt  jou  told  me  yon  were  quite  an  old 
baud  jct  iibiB  Bort  of  thing  !' 

<*  'So  I  am,  Frederick  ;  but  Bomelkow  these  Australian 
cattle  Beam  to  l>e  quite  a  different  kind  from  thoBe  1  had 
in  Eugfaoid.' 

**  *I  dare  Bay  tbey   do,'  says  Fred,   grinning  again. 

*  The  &0t  is,  uncle,  you  must  just  swear  at  them  a  bit. 
You'll  never  get  'em  altfng  without  it !' 

**  *0h,  jnj  dear  boy  !  what  are  you  thinking  of?  A 
clergyman  of  "fihe  Churcb  of  £d gland  swear !  Utterly 
impossible  !* 

*'  *  WelL  undo,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  jou  don%  yoa 
irill  scarcely  get  those  bullocks  home  bef oxe  Gbxiatxaos  V 


**  *  Oh,  my  dear  Frederick  !  I  couldn't,  really  !  P«3r- 
baps  you  wouldn't  mind— ahem— just  doing  it  for  me  I' 

'*  *  Oh,  fie,  uncle  !  you  should  never  aak  another  man  to 
do  what  you  don't  think  right  yourBeH  Cnee  up,  Wiiito 
Stockings  !' 

*'  And  he  cracked  his  whip,  and  away  be  went,  leading 
the  i)arson  looking  'bout  as  happy  aa  a  rat  in  a  tap. 

'*  Then,  at  last,  seein'  there  was  nothin*  elae  for  it,  "tbe 
old  man  screwed  up  bis  courage,  and  quaTered  oul;  a 
poor  little  bit  of  a  oath,  as  wouldn't  iia*  aeaeed  ft  fly;  let 
alone  a  'Stralian  Imllodi.  Most  o'  tbe  beaata  took  ao 
heed  at  all,  and  one  or  two  of  tbe  ncaMiit  turned  pcmhkI 
and  stared  him  in  the  faoe,  juat  aa  if  thej  waa  tAwmjflum* 
at  him. 

''  liy  jingo  !  ih^'waM  tbe  but  straw,  and  bo  miatdBe  ! 
The  old  gent  gcat  ao  atn^t^  at  findin'  as  be'd  took  Uob  «& 
on  his  ooa«ckai0e  mH  for  notbiu',  that  be  jiBt  up  widp  wmd 
let  'em  liar^  it  aa  tf  ke'd  l>6en  tbraakin'  cam,  fiitcfti 
wbaekB,  nj  eye  1  aad  witb  every  wback  eum  *  oatb  sa 
broad  aad  blaek  ae  a  fryin'-ptaa.  Hlest  if  I  kwrw  wlkere 
A  ''electable  old  f^ent  like  bim  oould  ba'  learned  mSitAi 
talk,  gutless  it  cum  u})  o'  purpose  for  tbe  ^eaaisti^  m  ikey 
flay  tbings  does  sometimes. 

''W«I1,  to  aee  the  way  them  bulloekB  woke  up  under 
iiiMi  *eaBB  discipline  irae  a  sight !  From  walkin'  tSter  get 
to  trottin',  and  from  trottiu'  to  gallopin"  w<v8e'n  tbem 
pouaecaod  swine  in  Bcripter.  Arter  'em  aeajnpered  4be 
old  |iaraon,  crackin'  and  whai^kiu'  and  yel]in*aind  tm^ 
Kin',  like  any  madman  out  o*  Bedlam  ;  and  wbat  vitb  -A^ 
row  he  made,  and  the  row  the  beasts  made,  you  sau^gLtt 
ha'  beerd  the  kick-up  a  clean  mile  away. 

''I  dou*t  think  any  bullocks  ever  made  aiteb  ^food 
time  over  that  road  afore,  and  if  the  old  gent  oould  -ooiSj 
have  kep'  it  up  he'd  ha'  done  the  whole  distanee  at  one 
go.  But  that  'ere  h'exercise  was  raytber  too  vilent  for  m 
quiet  old  j^arson  ou  the  wrong  side  o'  fifty,  and  it  wam't 
loug  afore  be  got  bo  ]>umi)ed  that  he  couldn't  have  spoke 
I  a  word  to  save  bis  life. 

;  **But  jist  as  it  &eemed  to  bo  all  Dicky- up- the-orchard 
:  with  him,  up  starts  au  awful-lookin'  figure  from  behind 
■  the  bushes --a  great  black -a  vised  Turk  of  a  chap,  with  a 
I  face  Like  the  door-knocker  of  a  jail,  and  a  red  shirt  ao 
!  ragged  that  it  'ud  have  flown  away  if  the  dirt  hadn't  held 
it  together.  He  bolds  out  a  great  black  baud  to  the  poor 
old  geu'l'mau,  «ad  roar«  out  : 

*•  *Tip  us  yer  fist,  matey  !  /"ll  drive  them  beasts  for 
yer  and  welcome  ;  for  IH  l*e '  if  I  ever  beerd  any 

chap  swear  like  that  afore  !' 

"Well,  sir,  you  may  think  that  for  a  '«i)ectable  old 
parson  to  hear  a  convict  come  baal-fellow-well'met  -witb 
him,  on  the  strength  of  his  sweai'in'  harder 'n  anybody 
else,  reg'lar  finished  him.  He  jist  gave  one  groau,  and 
down  he  sat  as  if  'twas  all  up  with  him  now,  jnat  as  Frefl« 
havin'  stowed  the  wagon  with  a  feUor  be  kn#^',  oum  ixfji- 
tin'  back  to  see  how  his  unuile  was  a-gittin'  on. 

*'lt's  five  years  sinoe  all  that  happened,  and  tbe  odd 
gent'»  as  good  a  stockman  now  as  any  of  ua,  imd  ja  pisuno 
favorite  with  everybocly  that  knows  iiinu  But  to  iiiiH 
day  he  always  looks  raytber  ticklish  Tiiienerer  auy4)odgr 
begins  about  bullock-driviu'  and  I  don't  think  be*Ilbeac 
the  last  o'  that  'ere  job  as  loug  as  he's  above  ground.*' 


An  OKCBEBTnAX.  l^ijrox.  — The  bfiEton  was  first  naed  jirt 
tbe  King's  Theatre  liy  Cbelard.  fie  came  to  lioudau  at 
Monok  IfaBQaii'A  iimttttioxi,  iwilBb  a  Oermm  eeaoof^mxr.,  in 
1632,  sikd  JttopfigFB  tfcmduQltti  mCk  s  tUkten.  JMbasj^^ 
tbe  AtMier  tdnne,  wiiBL  %»& 
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Bv   jHANa 

SociETX  in  Orftnge  tras  profoandlj  shocked  wLeo.  Mr. 
Harding  met  bia  death  in  a  railroad  disaster.  He  liad 
started  for  New  York  in  company  with  Mr.  Sewell  Ward, 
when  death  came  saddenly  and  awfally  npon  him.  They 
wei«  in  the  Bergen  Tnnnel  when  the^  train  was  tele- 
scoped by  another,  and  many  persons  were  injared  and 
seveiol  werd  killed.     3Ir.  Ward's  life  was  spared,  but  he 


It.  CUKRIE, 

He  had  been  worth  fifty  thonscmd  dollars  when  he 
entered  the  train  e«  rouU  tot  New  Sork.  Recently  he 
had  converted  oil  of  his  property  into  money,  and  was 
taking  it  to  the  city  for  investment.  When  his  dead 
body  waa  brought  home  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
been  robbed.  Borne  one  hod  taken  advantage  of  the 
darl:ness,  the  confnaioD,  the  agony  of  the  hour,  and  had 


snffered  from  a  broken  arm.  The  accident  wonld  have 
seemed  eerions  enough  at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  but 
in  that  hideous  tunnel,  in  almost  impenetrable  darkness, 
ita  horrors  appeared  intensified. 

Mr.  Harding  had  been  a  prominent  man.  He  was  an 
able  electrician  and  a  wise  scientist,  but  he  was  as  igno- 
rant as  a  child  in  all  matters  relating  to  boaineas.  At 
his  deceMe  hod  left  his  daughter  penniless. 
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carried  away  the  dead  man's  money.  Who  had  perpe- 
trated this  crime  would  probably  remain  a  secret  until 
the  end  of  time. 

Mr.  Harding  had  been  ambitions  to  leave  hia  daughter 
a  large  fortune.  He  had  confided  this  desire  to  Mr.  Sewell 
Ward,  and  that  obliging  gentleman  had  offered  to  give 
him  some  "  poiota  "  to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object.     In  his  own  enterpiiseH  Mr.  Ward  had  been 
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very  sacceMfnl.  He  was  onlj  half  as  old  nn  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, bat  lie  Tos  reputed  to  be  veiy  wealtliv.  He  was  a 
man  of  curious  reserve,  and  bad  nerer  told  liow  bis 
itionej  was  made.  People  spoke  of  bim  Tognelv  as  & 
'•  financier  "  or  a  "  specnlator."  They  Iiad  a  convictiou 
that  be  was  "some  sort  of  a  broker,"  and  thnt  some- 
where bo  tranancted  a  Tast  amoont  of  ''arinie  soit  of 
basiuess." 

It  is  qnitc  posHible  that  Mr,  Harding  was  more  ivilliny; 
to  tmst  his  daughter's  fortune  to  Mr.  Ward  because  be 
suspected  that  the  latter  wished  to  marry  tier.  Gcroldiiio 
WM  twenty-three  years  obi  and  Mr.  Ward  was  thirty- 
eight,  but  many  giria  would  have  overlooked  this  dis- 
ci'cjiancy  iu  their  ages.  Sewell  wns  not  handsome.  He 
was  too  2>aIo,  and  his  blue  eyes  protruded  too  mncli  to 
allow  biiu  to  pose  as  au  Adonis ;  but  he  certainly  was  not 
ugly,  and  he  bad  very  gentlemanly  manners.  He  was  a 
man  with  a  lithe,  supple  body,  a  clean-shaven  face,  light 
brown  liair,  and  a  full  but  not  sensnouH  month.  He  was 
well-bred,  well-read  and  shrewd.  And  he  was  rich— in- 
exhaustibly rich.  Many  a  girl  woalil  have  considered 
hci'self  very  lucky  if  be  had  aeked  her  to  marry  him. 

As  Hoon  as  he  was  snflicieDtly  recovered  from  his  injury 
to  go  out,  he  called  to  see  Miss  Harding  and  made  her 
an  offer  of  marriage.  ContraT-y  to  his  en  pec  tat  io  it  h,  nhe 
refused  him. 

Sewell  Ward  owned  a  plaee  that  he  hod  named  Vapor 
Piirk.     The  house  was  occupied  by  his  brother's  widow, 
Mi's.  Etclka  Ward,  and  Suwell  spent  ]>art  of  his  time  in  I 
it  and  part  in  Europe.     Mrs.  Ward  and  Miss  Hording  [ 
were  cousins,  ond  it  was  supposed  thot  the  former  would 
invite  her  kinswoman  to  live  with  her.     Mrs.  Ward  was  | 
Kaid  to  be  rich,  was  known  to  contribute  largely  to  bene-  ' 
vulent  enterprises,  and  wa-s  expected  to  do  something  I 
handsome  for  her  untortutiote  relative.     Contrary  to  ex- 
2>ectations,  she  did  not  oHVr  Miss  Harding  a  home.     If 
she  had  done  so  that  iudependcnt  young  lady  would  have 
pi-iimptly  but  courteously  refiiKcd  the  offer.     Mrs.  Wnrd 
was  greatly  admired  in  the  circle  in  which  she  moved. 
•She   liad   made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  amenities.     She 
was  thirty  years  old.  anil  was  known  as  a  gnu-ious  liostf-sn 
and  a  itocial  succeNS.     NcverthelcHS.  (ieraldine  Harding 
did  not  like  her. 

Chtroldine  was  a  girl  of  dueidcil  opinions  and  wuiuauly 
courage.  She  realized  that  she  wai  alcue  in  the  world, 
without  helping  friends  or  means  o'  support.  She  must 
work  for  her  living,  and  she  determined  to  accept  the 
first  honorable  position  that  was  offered  her.  Her  father 
lia.1  tanght  her  the  nse  of  the  telegraph-key,  and  she 
f'Uind  em]>loyment  in  a  local  telegraph  oflice. 

Although  Mrs,  Waiil  had  divested  herself  of  all  nispou- 
hibility  concerning  her  kinswoman's  welfare,  she  was 
bhocki<<l  and  incensed  when  she  learned  bow  Oeraldine 
was  employed.  The  widow  hail  always  regarded  work- 
iiigwomeu  with  repngnance,  and  she  was  especially  dis- 
gusted because  Geraldine  was  doing  her  work  where  her 
old  acquaintances  could  see  her.  There  was  a  cla.<4S  of 
Ijcople  in  the  town  who  w<nild  criticise  Mrs.  Ward  tor  al- 
lowing her  rcUtive  to  work,  and  this  criticium  would  be 
vcrv  distasteful  to  a  v.imiaii  who  had  enjoved  a  reputa- 
i;  .';  for  l"'iiev.i]encc. 

iie  went  to  six-  ('«-raldine.  and  begged  her  to  l.uive  the 
pk.v.  Sho  would  cbi'i'rfnlly  have  paid  the  girl's  poss- 
a;;c  to  the  Nuith  I'ole  if  she  conld  have  lioca  induced  to 
btai'l  upon  Ko  cxtiiuded  a  joarney.  Mrs.  Ward  urged  her 
fonsin  to  go  out  West,  where,  she  said,  there  was  less 
disliuction  nm.t.'  betirp(»;i  the  rich  and  poor  than  wsa 
made  in  snch  highl/  culti.uied  aooictj  ss  WM  fonnd  in 
Kew  Jursey. 


"Great  Heaven  !"  she  said;  "have  you  no  pride,  no 
spirit,  no  policy  ?  How  can  yon  remain  here,  where  joa 
have  been  a  social  suceeHS,  and  allow  yonr  old  rivals  to 
see  yon  humbled  ?  Why  don't  you  go  where  the  people 
ara  only  half  civilized  ?  Women  are  scarce  out  West, 
and  you  might  be  quite  a  belle  !  Ton  might  man;." 
"  Thank  you  for  the  advice,"  Oeraldine  had  answered, 
dryly,  "but  I  prefer  to  I'emaiu  where  I  am.  It  may  be 
unreasonable,  but  I  liavc  n  prejudice  ngouist  living  in  An 
nnciviliiied  country  and  agiunst  marrying  a  barbariao  I*' 

She  was  deaf  to  all  tannts  and  importunities.  She  die- 
tinctly  stated  that  she  intended  to  use  her  own  judtrmeut 
in  the  management  of  her  nH'air^. 

It  would  have  been  remarkable  if  Geraldine  had  lived 
to  be  twenty-three  years'  old  without  experiencing  'any 
romance.  She  was  a  spiiited-louking  girl,  with  warm, 
bright  color,  clear,  gray  eyes,  thick,  dark  lashes  and 
luxurinnt  bfiir.  She  had  a,  well-rounded,  pliant  figure 
and  wulked  nneummonly  well  Sewell  Ward  was  con- 
sidered a  connoisseur  of  feminine  beauty,  and  he  thought 
her  baudtionie  cnongh  to  ornament  any  home  in  tbe 
country. 

Before  her  father's  death  she  hod  been  visiteil  by  n 
man  named  Viet^ir  I'axtoii.  He  was  a  lawyer,  was  but 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  was  a  man  of  large  interests 
and  brood  eximrience.  He  was  wcll-bdilt;  had  Arm 
shonlders,  a  well-shaped  bead,  a  handsome  profile  aod 
keen,  dark  eyes.  There  bod  been  mnch  in  his  manner 
and  principles  to  win  Gcrtildino's  admiration.  He  had 
ajipeared  to  her  less  conceited,  yet  mora  self-reliant,  than 
other  men.  Like  all  strong  men,  he  was  gentle  with 
women,  and  his  sympathy  had  been  very  sweet  to  her. 
They  had  become  confidential  friends,  and  the  gossips  in 
the  town  had  come  to  fancy  that  they  wore  betrothed. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  she  was  penniless,  it  was 
prophesied  that  he  would  come  to  the  rescue  and  many 
her.  Ho  was  riuh  enough  to  be  wholly  independent  o( 
his  wife's  fortune,  and  it  was  snpposeil  that  he  waa 
cjiiixotic  enough  not  to  care  whether  he  married  a  poor 
girl  or  a  rich  one.  The  gossips  were  greatly  shocked 
wIjcu  they  learned  that  his  visits  to  ^fiss  Harding  had 
ceased,  and  they  were  unable  to  account  for  this  sadden 
rupture. 

Ueraldiue,  also,  was  unable  to  explain  it.  When  she 
went  to  work  for  her  living  many  of  her  pro8pero-,:s  ac- 
quaintances shunned  her,  but  xhe  had  not  dreamed  that 
Victor  Paxton  would  desert  her.  Althongh  they  wore 
not  betrothed,  she  had  loved  this  man  and  she  must  have 
sntTered  throngh  his  desertion.  It  must  have  shamed  her 
ti>  acknowledge  to  herself  that  her  idol  had  been  only 
clay—  that  be  was  no  truer  nor  better  than  the  fashionable 
nonentities  who  bad  criiscd  her  name  from  their  callini^- 
lists.  The  battle  she  fought  with  her  love  and  pride 
was  never  witnessed  by  human  eyes.  Slio  endured  Iier 
life  of  work  and  loneliness  without  complaint 

She  and  her  cousin  had  not  met  for  a  year,  when  Mrs. 
Ward  invited  her  to  n  ball  at  Vapor  Park. 

It  was  not  Geraldine*s  habit  to  ascribe  sinister  motives 
to  apparent  acts  of  kindness,  but  she  was  suspicious  of 
Jlrs.  Ward's  snddon  civility.  fJeriddine  knew  how  maoh 
duplicity  and  policy  there  were  in  her  eonsin's  nature, 
and  how  unnatural  to  her  would  have  been  nn  act  of  dis- 
interested kindness.  (U^raldine  told  liei-selt  that  Etelka 
hod  some  selfish  purpose  for  inviting  her. 

For  a  single  minute  she  wanted  to  accept  the  iuvita- 
tion.  She  knew  that  Vapor  Park  would  be  filled  with 
lier  old  acquaintances.  In  spite  of  her  bravery  she  was 
tired  of  solitnde,  of  the  oeBseless  ticking  of  the  telegraph 
inatrament,  and  the  dull  moaotony  of  her  work  a-d*v 
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life.  Sbe  was  young,  and  therefore  her  heart  was  hnugry 
for  companionship. 

Victor  Paxton's  home  was  in  New  York,  but  he  fre- 
quently visited  Vapor  Park.  If  GeraUline  went  to  this 
ball  she  would  probably  see  him  I  Her  heart  beat 
wildly  at  the  thought.  Great  Heaven,  how  hard  it  is  for 
a  woman *s  love  to  die  !  But  after  a  moment  of  reflection 
Geraldine  told  herself  that  she  would  not  accept  a  favor 
from  EtelkaWard,  and  that  she  had  no  desire  to  meet  a 
man  who  had  only  been  her  friend  while  her  prosperity 
lasted.     She  refused  to  accept  the  invitation. 

She  was  at  her  table  in  the  telegraph  office  on  the 
morning  before  the  ball  was  to  bo  given,  when  she  re- 
ceived a  second  note  from  Mrs.  Ward,  who  wrote  : 

"lam  reully  ill,  mill  am  uiuiblo  to  do  inytliityns  a  IrostosH. 
Will  you  not  come  to  my  jissistunee  ?  You  and  I  aro  alono  in  tho 
world,  Geraldine,  and  ought  to  be  willing  to  h«lp  each  other." 

Miss  Harding  read  the  letter  more  than  once. 

'*How  persistent  she  is  !"  she  thought.  *'If  she  was 
really  ill  she  would  either  send  for  one  of  her  fashionable 
friends  to  help  her,  or  would  revoke  the  invitations.  I 
wonder  what  she  wants  !" 

She  did  not  answer  the  note  at  once.  She  was  doubt- 
ful what  answer  she  would  make.  She  realized  that  now 
she  could  accord  a  favor  by  going  to  Vai)or  Park  instead 
of  inouniug  one. 

She  was  brought  back  from  her  cogitations  to  her  pre? 
sent  surroundings  by  the  telegraph-sounder.  A  message 
from  New  Yoik  was  fla.shed  over  the  wires.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  "John  Allen,''  and  to  a  street  with  which  she 
was  not  familiar.  The  message  was  a  singular  one,  and 
excited  her  interest.  It  was  her  duty  to  send  and  receive 
messages,  not  to  decipher  them  ;  nevertheless,  she  tried 
all  dav  to  solve  the  meaning  of  this  one  • 


»*  V.  P.  will  1)0  at  V.  P.  t..-ni-ht, 
are  deserted.    The  tunnel." 


Detain  him  until  the  trains 


That  was  the  message  that  ])uzz'ed  her. 

'*Did  it  mean  that  Victor  Paxton  would  be  at  Vapor 
Park  that  night?  If  so,  who  Avas«John  Allen,  and  win- 
was  he  commissioned  to  detain  Paxton  until  the  trains 
we^'e  deserted  ?  The  message  was  unsigned.  Who  was 
the  sender,  and  what  object  had  actuarted  him  in  sending 
it?  Perhaps  the  girl  answered  these  questions  at  last, 
for  all  the  color  suddenly  left  her  face. 

It  is  cei-tain  that  tho  last  two  words  of  the  mysterious 
dispatch  caused  her  more  uneasiness  than  the  rest.  **  Tlie 
"^nuel'f  How  suggestive  of  Uer  father's  tragic  death! 
To  her  the  tunnel  was  a  i>lace  of  horror,  dark,  noisome, 
terrible  !  The  thought  of  the  theft  committted  there 
upon  her  father's  deail  body  made  her  apprehensive  lost 
the  message  portended  another  robbery  in  the  self -same 
place.  She  knew  that  Paxton  habituaUy  carried  large 
sums  of  money.  She  remembered  of  hearing  her  father 
urging  him  to  desist  from  this  habit.  Were  other  persons 
aware  of  his  want  of  caution,  and  did  some  thief  intend 
to  profit  by  this  knowledge  ? 

Geraldine  resolved  that  she  would  question  the  mes- 
senger when  he  returned  from  delivering  the  dispatch, 
and,  if  possible,  obtain  from  him  a  description  of  the 
person  who  received  it.  The  messenger  did  not  return, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  weeks  had  passed  that  she 
learned  what  had  become  of  him.  *'  John  Allen  "  had 
given  him  money  to  leave  the  town.  Throughout  the 
day  Geraldine  was  nervous  and  imaginative,  but  before 
she  went  home  she  sent  a  message  to  Mrs.  Ward,  pro- 
mising to  be  at  Vapor  Park  at  nine  o'clock. 

When  Miss  Harding  reached  Vapor  Park  she  found  ibe 


professed  invalid  looking  remarkably  healthy.  Mrs. 
Ward  was  a  woman  of  large  i)hysique,  with  snapping 
black  eyes,  a  wide  mouth  and  a  relroiis.se  nose.  In  spite 
of  constant  social  dissipation  she  enjoyed  exuberant 
health,  and  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  appear  like  an  in- 
valid. However,  she  declined  to  dance,  made  her  ex- 
cuses for  not  rising  when  she  received  her  guests,  and 
posed  about  upon  easy-chairs  and  divans,  where  she  was 
surrounded  bv  numerous  admirers. 

Out-of  doors,  the  snow  was  falling,  and  the  Orange 
Hills  lo(»ked  cold,  and  bare  and  desolate.  Everything 
without  was  in  soriy  contrast  with  the  warmth  and 
beauty  within.  Vapor  Park  was  glittering  with  a  thou- 
sand twinkling  lights,  and  the  house  was  sweet  with  a 
wilderness  of  ferns  and-flowera. 

In  spite  of  her  anxiety  about  the  telegram,  Geraldine 
felt  the  influence  of  her  cheerful  surroundings.  She  and 
Victor  Paxton  met,  and  she  greeted  him  with  studied 
calmness.  They  had  been  together  but  an  instant,  bn^  in 
that  little  space  of  time  she  had  realized  that  he  was 
somewhat  changed.  He  looked  much  older  than  when 
she  had  seen  him  last,  and  she  could  not  help  feeling 
that  he  had  experienced  some  unhappine.ss.  He  had  met 
her  unsmilingly,  but  his  eyes  had  been  questioning  and 
kind.  Was  he  curious  to  know  how  poverty  was  affect- 
ing her  ?  She  was  very  white  and  self-contained,  but  he 
saw — what  every  one  in  the  room  could  not  help  seeing — 
that  she  was  also  very  beautiful.  Her  manner  was  as 
regal,  and  her  dress,  though  simple,  was  as  faultless,  as 
when  she  had  been  in  **societv"  and  had  outrivaled 
Etelka  Ward. 

She  had  hoped  to  see  .Mr.  Paxton  alone,  and  to  tell 
him  of  the  message.  Ordinarily  she  would  have  reasoned 
that  a  telegraph-operator  had  no  right  to  divulge  the 
secrets  intrusted  to  her  office,  but  she  believed  it  was 
her  duty  to  place  Mr.  Paxton  upon  his  guard.  The 
message  had  been  significant  of  danger  to  him,  and  she 
considered  it  only  hnmane  to  warn  him.  She  was  kept 
very  busy  in  her  rd!e  of  temporary  hostess  and  did  not 
find  the  opportunity  that  she  coveted.  Sewell  Ward,  in 
his  2)osition  of  host,  was  almost  constantly  at  her  side, 
and  Mrs.  Ward  had  a  monoijoly  of  Paxton 's  society. 

Mr.  Paxton  left  Mrs.  Ward,  at  length,  and  entered  the 
conservatory.  Geraldine  resolved  to  follow  him  there. 
It  would  be  a  safe  retreat,  she  thought,  from  the  crowd 
in  the  drawing-room.  The  conservatory  contained  a 
little  forest  of  palms  and  tall  azaleas,  and  seemed  a  fitting 
place  for  quiet  talk.  But  Geraldine  could  not  leave  tho 
drawing-room  at  once.  The  guests  were  departing  in 
quick  succession,  and  she  was  obliged  to  hear  their 
adieus.  When  she  at  last  escaped,  Mr.  Paxton  had  left 
the  conservatorv,  and  Mr.  Ward  and  his  sister-in-law  had 
entered  it. 

They  had  stopped  a  minute  to  speak  in  private  to  each 
other.  Although  they  spoke  in  undertones,  and  Gerald- 
ine could  not  see  their  faces  through  the  shrubbery, 
she  recognized  their  voices,  and  distinctly  heard  what 
they  said. 

**Why  did  you  send  for  Miss  Harding  to-night?" 
Sewell  was  asking.  *'  You  are  not  ill  and  have  needed  no 
assistance.  For  a  year  you  have  avoided  and  neglected 
her.     HaTe  you  experienced  a  change  in  your  heart  ?' 

*'I  am  always  considerate  of  your  happiness,  Sewell,' 
the  widow  answered,  glibly.  **  I  suspect  that  you  have  a 
preference  for  my  unhappy  cousin,  so  it  was  to  please 
you  that  I  invited  her.** 

He  laughed ;  not  a  pleasant  laugh,  but  a  significaxilL 
one.    It  seemed  to  ieW  Vi«t  NjM6^»>aa  ^^s^  \skaN4\Rfc\jRk  ^fc- 
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thinkiDg  of  the  fntore  miatraas  of  Tapor  Park  I  He  waa 
tliinking  how  Geraldiue  had  looked  that  night  while  she 
helped  Sewell  receive  hia  guests.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
■hadow  of  sorrow  abont  her  ejes,  the  aweet  but  nnsmil- 
ing  expression  about  her  month.  Was  she  happj  ?  Did 
she  loTe  the  man  she  was  going  to  niari^  ?  He  waa  cer- 
tain that  aba  was  too  uiitaiDtcd  by  worldliness  to  conncut 
to  a  marriage  withoat  giring  her  aSection. 

Had  her  father's  tragic  death,  and  tlio  robbcrv  bv 
which  she  bad  suffered,  made  her  liabitunllj  afraid  of  the 
tannel  ?  He  realized,  as  be  asked  himself  the  question, 
that  tlie  train  was  entering  tbe  dreaded  place.  In  spite 
of  his  conviction  tbat  Oeroldine's  mesi^age  was  tbe  resnlt 
of  a  mistake,  bis  hand  closed  npon  his  walking-stick,  and 
ho  was  glad  tbat  it  woq  a  stont  one. 

The  noise  in  the  tnnnel  was  deafening.  Tbe  engine 
shrieked,  the  train  tbnudered  along,  and  the  echoes  in 
that  dismal  cavern  were  enough  to  drive  a  nerrons  person 
nad.  Snddenl^  a  terrific  mab  of  damp  air  seemed  to 
pnt  ont  both  of  the  lights  simnltaneonalj,  and  Poxton 
was  struggling  with  two  men,  who,  shielded  bj  the  noise 
Bod  darkness,  seemed  to  be  endeavoring  to  take  hia  life. 
Fazton  was  young  and  atrong,  and  life  waa  dear  to  him. 
He  fought  with  conrage  and  fnry.  He  could  see  nothing, 
bnt  he  knew  that  some  of  bis  blows  bad  taken  efiect.  He 
■lid  not  know  that  hia  face  was  covered  with  blood,  tbat 
flowed  from  a  wonnd  on  his  bead.  He  knew  that  tbe 
'-ngine  would  go  on  shrieking  until  it  emerged  from  tbe 
Innnel,  and  tbat  it  would  be  uBeleB.i  for  bim  to  shout  for 
help,  aa  no  one  would  hear  him.  One  of  tbe  men  waa  on 
l!ie  floor,  dead  or  insensible,  he  conld  not  tell  which. 
He  held  the  other  bj  the  throat.  lu  spite  of  tbe  man's 
desperate  atmggle  Paxton  bad  strength  enough  left  to 
hold  bim  until  help  arrived. 

The  train  was  ont  of  the  tunnel  when  a  brakeiiiaii  dis- 
eCFvered  tbat  tbe  lights  of  the  middle  coach  were  ont. 
He  took  np  his  lantern  and  went  to  find  out  what  waa 
tbe  matter.  The  paasenger  wbo  bad  pretended  to  be 
asleep  in  the  forward  car  lay  unconscious  upon  the  floor. 
The  man  with  tbe  gra;  beard,  wbo  bad  occupied  the 
laat  car,  was  being  throttled  bj  Paxton.  As  the  brake- 
man's  light  shone  upon  the  two  men  Paxton  released  his 
prisoner,  and  tbe  latter  spoke. 

"  1  see  that  yon  recognize  me,"  lie  said.  "  My  arm 
has  been  broken  again,  or  you  might  not  have  bail  the 
pleasure  of  this  recognition !" 

It  waa  morning,  and  Victor  Paxton  was  on  liiis  way  to 
Boe  Uiss  Harding.  He  looked  haggard  and  worn,  and 
his  mood  was  sadly  nnlike  the  snnny  brightneas  that 
ehancterized  the  day.  He  had  a  story  to  tell  Qeraldiue 
— a  story  tbat  might  spofl  her  life.  He  would  have  to 
tell  her  tbat  Sewell  Ward  was  a  thief,  and  that  he  was  in 
prison  I  Sewell  bail  begged  hard  for  bis  liberty.  When 
he  realized  that  be  woe  recognized  in  spite  of  hia  dis- 
guise, he  had  broken  down  and  begged  for  mercy.  He 
said  that  if  Paxtnu  wonld  let  him  off  without  making  any 
charge  against  hiin  bo  wonld  begin  life  over  again  and 
stone  for  past  misileeds.  He  confesHed  his  whole  plot  to 
rob  Paxton.  His  accomplice  and  ho  had  entered  tlio 
car  simnltnncously,  but  at  opjiosite  ]ilatfonuK,  and  bad 
dashed  out  the  lighti^  to  prevent  recognition.  They  had 
intended  to  beat  liim  into  insensibility,  and  rob  him 
while  the  en;;ino  whs  shrieking  through  the  tunnel.  A 
moment  after  b<iLvtn^-  Ibe  tnnnel  tbe  engine  always  less- 
ened its  i>pc<-i].  and  nt  this  point  they  meant  to  leap  j 
'fim  the  train,  tntKtiug  the  darkness  to  aid  them  in 

BeweU  Wavd  had  admitted  more.     When  pressed  hoxd 


hy  Faxton's  questions,  Le  Mdd  that  be  had  robbed  Ur. 
Harding.  "  It  was  b«  wbo  first  broke  taj  arm,"  be  aaid. 
"He  caught  mo  with  my  Iinnd  in  his  pockeL  If  he  bad 
not  been  killed  a  minute  Liter  be  would  have  exposed  my 
crime."  Sewell  had  said  tbat  he  would  at  once  refund 
the  money  to  Miss  Harding  if  Paxton  would  only  let  him 
go.  "I  meant  to  marry  her,"  the  scoifffdrel  asserted, 
"and  to  give  her  the  fifty  tbonsaud  dollars  for  a  wedding 
present !" 

Paxton  had  listened  to  these  confessions  witli  horror 
and  without  relenting. 

Ho  dill  not  find  Miss  Harding  at  the  telegi'aph-ofiiee. 
Tlio  manager  said  be  bad  received  word  that  morning 
that  she  was  ill.  Paxton  weut  to  her  boarding-place,  and 
asked  if  she  would  be  able  to  see  him.  She  came  down 
into  the  parlor  where  be  waited.  She  looked  aa  if  she 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  but  appeared  reliered  at 
seeing  him.  He  did  not  tell  her  his  story  at  onca.  He 
asked  her  first  why  she  bad  sent  her  message  to  bim. 
She  tohl  him  of  tbe  telegram.  Then  he  asked  whj  she 
had  not  told  Sewell  Ward  to  deliver  her  waraingi  and 
her  answer  brongbt  liim  a  gleam  of  hope. 

"I  would  not  trust  him,"  she  said. 

Then  he  told  ber  all  that  bad  hapjiened.  "Jolm 
Allen,"  he  said,  "was  a  name  tbat  Ward  had  aaBiuDaad 
and  the  telegram  tbat  had  excited  her  suapioionH  waa 
from  the  accomplice.  I  would  to  Ood  that  I  oould  apata 
yon  all  this  knowledge,"  be  said,  in  eouclusim,  "but 
you  must  have  heard  tbe  story  soon.  It  will  be  in  vmy 
newspaper  and  will  be  public  acandal  in  a  little  whil& 
I  thought  it  only  fair  tbat  you  sUonld  bear  it  from  mo." 

She  answered  bim,  iminilsively  : 

"And  it  has  been  a  trial  fur  yon  to  tell  me,  because 
yi>n  think  I  am  engaged  to  marry  this  man  who  baa  rob- 
bed me.  Etelka  Ward  told  you  tbat  I  had  promised  to 
Ijo  his  wife,  but  she  told  .vou  a- talaebood. " 

She  bad  seized  this  oppfjrtunity  to  tell  him  tbe  troth 
regarding  ber  alleged  betrothal. 

He  was  on  bis  feet  instantly,  and  holding  her  hands, 
on  bearing  Gernldino's  words. 

"  Thank  God  I"  he  said,  devoutly  ;  "  tbank  Ood  tbat 
I  have  not  broken  your  heart  !  Can  you  forgive  me  for 
having  credited  her  story?"  be  naked,  at  length.  "  Women 
arc  qnick  to  read  men's  hearts,  and  yon  must  have  £ali 
that  I  loved  you.  Cnn  you  realize  bow  wretched  I  hkve 
been  in  this  long  year  of  abHCUce  ?  Can  you  be  g 
enough  to  forgive  my  mistakes  and  to  accept  my  a 
tion  ?    l>o  you  love  me,  Geroldine  ?" 

It  waa  Dot  anch  a  speech  aa  the  heroes  of  i 
are  said  to  make,  but  it  was  eloqnent  with  true  fueling 
and  expressive  of  a  world  of  devotion.  The  girl's  ej«a 
were  full  of  tears. 

"We  have  lioth  been  deceived."  she  said.  "I  believed 
you  were  my  friend  only  while  my  prosperity  lasted.  I 
know  now  tliat  I  was  mistaken.     And  I  know  that  I  lore 
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ItV  WaLTEK  EliGAR  M-Cass. 
Spk.inokk  llAiUiV,  tbe  contemporary  and  rival  of  Oar- 
rick,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  romantic  school 
of  acting.  Interesting  stories  have  come  down  to  us  ot 
tlie  charm  of  his  person  and  maimor.  It  was  in  Dublin 
tliat  bo  made  tlie  profound  inipresKJon  which  led  to  hia 
engagemout  in  London.  Although  lie  had  not  the  Tcnn- 
tilitr  of  Garrick,  he  was  a  tax  more  captivating  figure — 
tall,  handsome,  graceful,  and  possessed  of  a  voice  whoM 
Bw«e\iiieu  i&  dimQx'\\>t^^  «a  kqkvq^Vui^  \a«ar^A<va&.   %k)%  v 
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"writer  :  **  The  gift  of  an  enohantiDg  voice  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  an  irresistible  charm  on  the  stage,  and  an  actor  able 
to  raodnlate  his  voice  and  hi»  cadences  has  an  extraordi- 
nary advantage." 

JJarry's  wife,  also,  was  a  line  actress,  ns  well  as  a 
woman  of  great  bcantj.  Together  thev  ma^to  a  most 
attractive  pair,  and  the  young  ladies  of  Loudon  and 
Dublin,  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  as  enthusiastic,  al- 
thougli,  perhaps,  more  modest,  in  their  demonstrations 
over  the  handsome  Irishman  as  we  have  seen  them  in 
our  day  over  Montague  and  Bellow.  **  There  wa.s,'*  we 
are  told  by  one  who  witnessed  BaiTy*s  last  performance, 
**  in  Barry's  whole  person  snch  a  noble  air  of  command, 
such  elegance  of  his  action,  such  regulaiity  and  express- 
iveness of  his  features,  in  his  voice  such  melody,  strength 
and  tenderness,  that  the  greatest  Parliamentary  orators 
need  to  study  his  acting  for  the  charm  of  his  stately 
grace  and  the  secret  of  its  pathos." 

It  was  in  heroic,  picturesque  and  animated  characters, 
such  as  Romeo,  Jaffier,  and  Lord  Town  ley  ^  that  he  excelled, 
and  he  may  bo  said  to  have  founded  that  manner  of  act- 
ing which  was  developed  and  improved  to  such  a  remark- 
able degree  by  the  Wallack  family,  and  which  on  the 
English  stage  will  always  be  associated  with  their  name. 

The  range  of  parts  of  tliis  desciiption,  while  to  some 
extent  limited,  is  yet  so  varied,  that  extraordinary  gifts 
are  required  to  impersonate  them.  A  handsome  pre- 
sence and  expressive  features,  gracefid  action  and  a 
melodious  voice  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  per- 
former of  this  school  must  understand  something  of 
the  painter's  art — the  secret  of  picturesque  attitudes  and 
striking  poses.  He  must  know  how  to  dress — in  certain 
li!ies  of  the  Wallack  characters,  this  is  an  art  bv  itself —and 
his  gestuios  should  be  noble  and  spirited,  and  formulated 
upon  the  Hogarthian  principle  of  beauty.  I  have  seen 
one  of  the  Wallaeks  throw  down  a  glove  in  a  challenge, 
and  it  was  a  study  in  ait  how  so  small  an  act  could  bo 
made  so  impressive.  It  was  really  the  central  incident  of 
the  scene,  but  the  audience  di«l  not  reulizo  its  import- 
ance until  afterwar<l,  and  an  inferior  performer  Avould 
have  overlooked  it  altogether.  But  Mr.  Wallack,  with  in- 
teresting y?/<e.ss/»,  began  to  work  toward  the  middle  of  the 
stage  from  the  begiuning  of  the  scene.  Now,  all  at  once, 
he  is  the  most  x^roQ^^i^nt  figure.  The  dispute  warms, 
and  he  is  impatiently  fidgeting  with  his  glove  ;  quickly  it 
is  ofl',  and,  as  his  voice  rises  with  tempestuous  defiance, 
the  glove  suddenly  describes  an  upward  curve  in  the  air 
and  descends  at  the  enemy's  foot.  Wallack  throws  him- 
self back,  with  folded  arms,  and  awaits  the  consequences 
with  the  tranqjiillity  of  desperation. 

On  the  French  Ktage  Frederic  Lemaitre  and  Charles 
Fechter  are  the  ideal  representatives  of  the  romantic 
school.  In  the  acting  of  the  former  there  was  great 
humor,  vivacity  and  picturesqneness.  R'tbert  Aftcafre 
|Was  a  fascinating  thief  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire— scarcely  possible  not  to  fall  in  love  with.  Fechter, 
in  his  latter  years,  had  grown  a  little  stout  and  coarse,  but 
in  his  youth,  he  was  an  exceedingly  fascinating  performer. 
Htii/  Bias,  Bon  Offi^tr,  Monte  Crittto — all  these  were  great 
parts  with  him.  It  is  difticult  to  suggest  heroic  ideas  in 
the  costume  of  the  present  day  :  the  dress  or  the  frock 
coat,  or  the  cutaway,  and  the  derby  or  chimneypot  hat ; 
and  to  realize  the  idea  it  is  necessary  to  wear  the  feathei*s, 
slashed  doublets,  trunks  and  swords  of  the  past ;  but  it 
is  undeniable  that  Fechter  made  a  groat  im2)ression  in 
characters  like  Annan d  Duval,  of  whom  he  was  the 
original.  He  arose  at  times,  we  are  told,  to  sublime 
heights  and  quite  above  the  prosaic  surroundings  and 
fttmosphere  ot  tha  play. 


There  are  certain  families  which  seem  almost  to  havo 
originated  in  the  theatre,  and  to  h.'.ve  belonged  to  it  for 
generations  back,  and  whose  members  appear  expressly 
born  for  the  footlights.  Some  of  them  can  be  traced  to 
the  times  of  the  Restoration.  We  find  all  of  the  nam 3 
associated  with  the  boards — grandparents,  parents,  sis- 
ters, brothers,  cousins— the  children  sometimes  actually 
born  behind  the  scenes,  and  nursed  night  after  night 
during  the  progress  of  the  play.  Such  were  the  Kem- 
bles,  the  Booths  and  the  Keans.  The  WalLicks  comprise 
one  of  these  old  theatrical  families  whose  ancestors  are  i.i 
some  sort  associated  with  the  footlights  for  a  long  dis- 
tance back,  and  who  have  even  by  marriage  kept  rigidly 
in  the  profession. 

Life  in  some  of  these  player  families  is  fantastio  and 
interesting,  and  we  get  quaint  glimpses  of  it  in  th.i 
accounts  of  old  Roger  Kemble  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. It  was  an  English  judge  who  said  the  world  was 
divided  into  men,  women  and  actors,  and  the  last-named 
in  many  things  seem  truly  to  comprise  a  race  apart 
They  exist  in  a  microcosm  of  their  own,  and  have  ways, 
ideas  and  sympathies  separated  from  those  of  ordinary 
experience.  The  babies  **go  on,"  in  some  one's  arms, 
for  parts  before  they  are  two  months  old — the  child  in 
'*Rolla"  is  a  favorite  character — and  when  they  havo 
grown  a  little  older  they  are  promoted  to  a  speaking 
part,  and  take  up  the  little  Duke  of  yorTc  in  "  Bichard 
IIL"  These  sprites  of  the  side-scenes,  from  their  con- 
stant association  with  the  older  folks,  travel  and  vicissi- 
tude, seem  to  have  a  preternatural  sharpness  over  other 
children,  and  to  become  little  men  and  women  before 
their  time.  They  are  learned  in  costume  and  make-up, 
and  have  an  eye  for  character.  The  rabbit*s-foot,  the 
ronge-pot  and  the  India-ink  pencil  are  facile  instruments 
in  their  hands  ;^and  committing  to  memory  is  an  early 
experience — a  task  often  undertaken  before  they  can  rea<l 
or  Avrite.  Playbooks  are  their  primers,  and  history  they 
learn  by  object-lessons  from  Shakespeare  and  the  poets. 
Seven  o'clock  in  the  eveuing  is  the  l>eginning  of  the  day 
for  them — the  enchanted  world  of  their  life  first  stirs 
with  the  glow  of  the  lamps  in  front  of  the  orchestra  and 
around  the  balconies  and  boxes  ;  the  morning,  rehearsal, 
(li'sh'ihil  e  and  apathy. 

The  relinciuishment  by  the  Wallacks  of  the  theatre  in 
New  York  with  which  their  name  has  been  for  so  many 
years  associated  closes  a  certain  epoch  in  the  theatrical 
world.  Theirs  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  houses  still  main- 
taining a  stock  company,  once  the  finest  organization  of 
the  kind  in  this  countrv.  Here  some  of  the  most  accom- 
plished  actors  have  played  —  the  Wallacks  themselves, 
Davenport,  Brougham,  Gilbert,  Blake,  Jordan,  Mary 
Taylor,  Mary  Gannon,  Mrs.  Vernon,  Miss  Henriques — 
what  illustrious  names  in  their  field  of  art  arise  to  the 
memorv  I 

James  W.  Wallack,  Sr.,  known  in  this  countrv  as  the 
head  of  the  family,  was  not  really  the  first  of  the  name  in 
the  dramatic  profession.  His  father,  William  Wallack, 
was  distinguished  in  London  and  the  Provinces  as  a 
singer  and  comedian.  He  was  particularly  famous  in 
nautical  part*=i,  and  he  gained  great  popularily  in  the  old 
song,  "Bound  'Prentice  to  a  Waterman,"  which  was 
written  expressly  for  him.  A  peculiar  order  of  talent  is 
required  for  sailor  impersonations,  for  patriotic  reasons 
always  a  favorite  line  of  characters  with  the  British 
public.  The  stage  tar,  with  his  j^icturesquo  dross  and 
his  cutlass,  with  which  he  enters  at  critical  moments, 
and  his  horni^ipe,  never  fails  to  arQ\v«i.  iWb  \NRi.x»fc^>^'«t- 
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daaoing,  Btory-telling,  mimicry  and  otlier  exerciaes — ^that 
a  trained  player  was  equipped  to  give  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment alone.  Tbis  Wallack  was  capable  of  doing, 
and  Matthews  scarcely  exceeded  him.  It  is  carions  that 
the  three  most  gifted  mouologao  ijcrforniers  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage  should  have  mot,  duriiijj:  their  career,  with  a 
similar  accident.  Hamuel  Foot  broke  his  leg,  and  so  did 
Matthews.  Wallack,  in  1822,  while  traveling  in  the  stage 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  was  thrown  from 
the  vehicle,  and  met  with  a  similar  misfortune.  To  an 
actor,  especially  one  who  filled  Wallack's  peculiar  line, 
an  accident  of  this  kind  appeared  little  short  of  a  calam- 
ity. Hai)pily,  the  first  forebodings  were  not  realized. 
The  limb  was  skill f nil v  set,  and  in  a  short  while  was  as 
serviceable  as  ever. 

In  1837  Wallack  became  manager  of  the  National 
Theatre,  at  the  corner  of  Leon';'d  and  Church  Streets, 
New  York,  and  from  this  point  is  dated  the  celebrity  of 
the  institutions  associated  with  his  name.  He  drew  the 
best  available  actors  &l>out  him,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  giving  of  the  finest  perforanances.  But  the  fjnit 
" Wallack 's  Theatre"  did  not  come  into  existence  until 
September  8th,  1852,  and  the  house  was  then  situated  at 
the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Broome  Street.  Among  the 
principal  people  in  the  company  were  I^iake,  Brongliam, 
Charles  Walcot,  ^alvina  Pray  and  Laura  Keene.  Tho 
season  lasted  to  September  25th,  1861,  when  the  "  Wal- 
lack's,"  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
was  oi>ened  with  "The  New  President."  On  January 
4th,  1882,  the  third  *' Wallack's  "  opened  its  doors  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirtieth  Street.  Always,  from 
the  beginning,  the  establishment  had  the  same  distinc- 
tion— a  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  the  acting  and 
the  h'r^h  character  of  the  plays.  It  has  been  an  essen- 
tially comedy  house,  although  melodrama  has  often 
formed  *i)c  attraction  ;  but  all  the  Wallacks  had  a  re- 
markable talent  for  this  i)eculiar  line  of  art.  Strangers 
visiting  New  Y'ork,  and  seeking  entertainment  m  the  even- 
ing, were  always  sure  of  that  of  the  highest  class  at  Wal- 
lack^s.  And  as  a  school  of  acting  the  house  was  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  inferior  to  the  Comi^die  FranyairiC.  As  the 
old  plays  were  frequently  given,  so  the  old  traditions 
were  preserved.  The  Wallack  treatment  of  one  of  the 
standard  comedies  was  something  to  remember  for  a  life- 
time. Charles  Lamb  would  have  enjoyed  such  a  per- 
formance, notwithstanding  he  thought  the  good  actors 
had  disappeared  before  the  end  of  his  own  day.  The 
great  aim  at  the  Wallack  houses  has  always  been  to  give 
absolute  finish  to  the  representations,  and  hence  the  un- 
tiring attention  to  the  minor  details.  The  old  comedies 
are  curious  to  read,  but  many  of  them,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, difiicult  to  sit  out.  Our  ancestors  wea-e  more 
canily  amused  than  we  are  at  present,  and  had  not  been 
8j)oiIed  by  sensations  and  strong  dramatic  effects.  A  few 
of  the  old  plays  can  still  be  not  only  endured,  but  even 
relished  —  the  works  of  Mrs.  Centlivre,  the  Colmans, 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  A  s]>ice  of  antiquarian  taste 
may  find  enjoyment,  at  rare  intervals,  even  in  Congreve, 
Farquhar,  and  the  compositions  of  the  lively  Reynolds, 
who  was  so  popular  in  his  day.  lint  there  is  no  more 
im]>L'eHsive  comment  on  the  change  of  public  preference 
than,  for  instance,  the  utter  obscurity  into  which  the 
comedies  of  this  writer,  Reynolds,  so  run  after  in  his 
own  day,  have  fallen.  Ilis  agreeable  memoirs,  full  of 
spirit  and  interest,  will  jireserve  his  memory.  His  plays 
drew  great  houses  season  ufter  season  for  many  years, 
and  were  thought  to  combine  in  them  everything  that 
was  sJ>Arkling  and  vivacious,  and  on  this  account  were 
condewned  by  the  judicioua  as  too  closely  bordering  on 


the  regions  of  farce.  Perhaps  the  most  bostliiig  and 
merriest  of  these  was  **Tho  Dramatist"  Doriog  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  Edwin  Adams  I  saw  this  piece.  The 
five  acts,  thought  by  the  play -going  public  of  George 
iy.*s  dav  so  overburdened  with  action,  had  been  com- 
2)resRed  into  two,  to  quicken  the  movement  The  dia- 
logue had  been  abbreviated  and  altered  '*  to  give  it  vim 
and  snap."  A  good  deal  of  **  business  "  had  been  intro- 
duced to  help  still  further  to  make  it  go,  and  Mr. 
Adams's  acting  was  distinguished  by  intelligence  and 
animation.  But  the  audience  were  bored,  and  althongk 
I  had  wrought  myself  into  the  anticipation  of  great  en- 
joyment from  the  revival  of  the  old  piece,  in  a  little 
while  I  found  it  undeniably  dreary. 

Wallack  had  a  kind  of  grotesque  humor.  When  lie 
and  the  tragedian  Young,  who  was  a  singularly  grave 
man,  used  to  meet  in  the  street  in  London,  hoUti  stopped* 
each  took  ofif  the  other* s  hat  and  made  a  profoond  bow, 
replaced  them,  and  solemnly  went  on,  without  excliaDg- 
ing  a  word.  The  amazement  of  the  passers-by  may  be 
coucv  ived.     Wallack  died  in  1664 

Henry  Wallack,  the  brother  ,of  James  W.  Wallack,  Sr., 
first  became  attached  to  the  companies  of  the  York  and 
Hull  'theatres,  and  made  his  api^earance  in  America  in 
1818-19,  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  He  acted  e,t  tbe 
Anthony  Street  Theatre  in  New  York  iu  1820-21  as  Young 
Norct.l  in  **  Douglas,"  and  as  Walter  •!  **  The  ChOdren  in 
the  Wood."  He  was  then  about  thirty  years  old.  Here- 
presented  such  characters  as  Lucius  Junius  Urhtnn^  Hob 
Roy  and  Coriolan  us.  He  never  achieved  the  reputation  of 
James,  but  was  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  profeeaion. 
His  talents  were  of  an  exceedingly  versatile  order,  and  he 
appeared  to  advantage  in  tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama^ 
opera,  farce  and  pantomime,  his  efforts  often  eclipaing 
those  of  the  stars  whom  he  supported.  He  was  seen  in 
such  varied  2)arts  as  ILunlef,  Rotlnric  Dhu,  Dennis  Bulgru- 
(ierrif,  Litn/n,  My  Lord  Duke's  Servant  in  **  High  Life 
Below  Stairs,"  Hotspur,  MalctMio  and  Henry  VIIL  In  his 
later  years  he  was  particularly  delightful  as  Stjuire  Broad- 
kinds  in  **  An  Old  English  Gentleman,"  Sir  PeUtr  TeoMle 
and  Sir  Anthony  Ahstilat'i.  At  the  old  Chatham  Theafcre, 
from  1824  to  1834,  his  powers  were  at  their  ripest,  and  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  actors  of  the 
day.  He  afterward  returned  to  London,  where  for  lome 
time  he  appeared  to  equal  advantage  ;  but  becoming  the 
lessee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1843,  he  was  nnforta- 
nate,  and  his  attempt  at  management  ended  in  bank- 
ruptcy. He  came  back  to  this  country  again  in  1847, 
and  undertook  the  line  of  old  men  at  the  opening  of  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  age  and  in- 
firmity had  done  their  work.  His  memory  had  become 
impaired,  and  he  could  not  acquire  new  parts.  He  made 
Ills  adieu  to  the  New  York  public  in  Fahtaff;  October 
18th,  1858. 

The  first  wif«»  of  Henry  Wallack,  iu  face  and  person,  was 
one  of  the  loveliest  women  ever  seen  in  New  York.  She 
was  a  vocalist,  and  also  a  dancer,  but  not  of  the  school  of 
the  present  day.  She  hail  learned  her  art  of  the  English 
masters,  and  it  was  modest  as  well  as  iu  the  highest  de- 
gree artistic.  According'  to  hor  admirers,  **Bhe  floated 
upon  the  stage  like  a  Icing  from  another  sphere."  Her 
figure  was  perfect,  her  voice  soft  and  musical.  She 
lacked  physical  i>ower  for  trago«ly  and  snfiicient  flow  of 
spirits  for  comedy  ;  but  hor  quiet  demeanor,  childlike 
and  artless  manner  adapted  hor  to  the  impersonation  of 
innocent  rural  maidens.  Her  life  closed  very  nnhappilj 
in  New  Orleans,  April  10th,  1830,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty -seven.  She  was  divorced  from  Henry  Wallaok. 
By  bet  be  baA.  BO'^ex^X  c\v\\*\T«ti,  \.o  ^\iQ\si  ^^\st«Qia^^i^ 
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prescully  bo  wtulu.  IJis  Hecontl  wife  was  a  Miss  Tnrpiu, 
a  vocalist. 

Ticster  Wallock,  a  son  of  James  W.  Wollack,  Sr.,  was 
bora  in  1820,  and  eiluc»ted  in  Lonilon.  He  was  intended 
for  the  army,  and  iirejiared  liimself  to  teceire  a  commis- 
sion. All  preparatioas  had  been  ma<le  for  Lia  departure 
for  India,  but,  instead,  he  quietly  stole  off  to  Dublin, 
wlici'c  lie  made  his  nppeoraDce  upon  the  stage.  He  dis- 
pliiyod  the  famUy  talcut  and  soon  achieved  popnlarity, 
and  at  twenty-four  wa.")  acknowleilged  to  bo  the  liand- 
eonicnt  man  of  the  tlav.  Iri^h  comedy  ports  and  rat- 
tling, andaciouB  gallantry  were  hi.s  favorite  characters, 
and  in  these  his  success  was  boiinilleHs.  In  I84G  he  ap- 
peared in  liondon,  and  thtt  following  year  oame  to 
AniGrioo,  where  he  oi>ened  at  the  old  Broadway  Theatre. 
For  some  family  reaaon  he  adopted  the  stage-name  of  Mr. 
Lester.  In  tb«  first  company  with  which  he  was  con- 
nectftil  were  Henry  Wollack,  Fanny  Wallack,  George 
Barrett,  the  oelsbrated  light  comedian,  and  W.  R.  Blake. 

Of  Iiester  Wollack's  talents  nothing  need  be  said.  He 
is  TecogaiEed  as  the  finest  genteel  comedian  of  the  day. 
His  impersonations  are  noted  for  their  elegance,  bril- 
li.mcy  and  charm.  He  is  seen  to  special  adTantage  in 
parts  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  display  a  graceful  per- 
uonal  appearance,  spirit,  manlinees,  animation  and  re&ne- 
inaiit.  As  EUioU  Grey  in  his  own  play,  "  Bosedale,"  he  is 
thoQght  to  Sgnre  at  his  best 

Lnter  Wallack's  early  eiperienees  were  not  free  from 
the  straggle  and  toil  neatly  always  incidental  to  theatri- 
cal life.  A  gentleman  well  acqaainteJ  with  him  relates 
that  often,  in  his  yonthful  days,  when  reoeiving  a  small 
salary,  and  after  playing  two  parts  in  Sonthampton  in 
one  evening,  at  the  close  he  was  reqiiireil  to  stndy  a  new 
part  while  traveling  in  the  coach,  and  to  be  at  Win- 
chester tor  rehearsal  the  next  momiDg.  "  We  have  known 
him,"  aays  his  friend,  "  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
career  to  rise  at  (out  or  five  in  the  motning  and  devote 
several  hours,  the  oiily  ones  ho  conld  sna(ch,  to  stndy. 
Later  in  the  day,  four  hours  wore  given  to  rehearsal,  a 
hasty  dinner  followed,  and  from  six  to  eleven  he  was  en- 
tertaining an  audience  at  the  theatre.'' 

The  following  instance  in  given  of  Mr.  Wallack's  cool- 
ness on  the  stage  :  Once,  when  playing  CoUmel  White  in 
the  comedy  of  "Home,"  after  being  ordered  from  the 
honse  by  his  father,  who  does  not  recognize  him,  he  heard 
voices  in  the  audience  crying,  "'Look  behind  you!" 
He  turned,  and  saw  on  the  mantelpiece  that  a  candle  had 
bnnied  down  and  ignited  the  paper  around  it.  Some 
drapery  was  on  the  point  of  catching.  Wallack  drew  the 
candlestick  away  and  held  it  while  the  burning  wax  (ell 
on  his  unprotected  hand,  oil  the  time  continning  to  re- 
peat the  lines  of  his  part  When  making  his  exit,  he 
■aid:  "Well,  the  governor  has  turned  me  ont  of  the 
house,  (or  which  I  am  exceedingly  sorry;  bat  I  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  saved  the 
establishment  from  destruction  by  fire." 

The  American  stage  has  not  seen  many  more  gifted 
actors  and  charming  men  than  James  W.  Wallack,  Jr., 
the  son  of  Henry  Wallack.  He  is  best  remembered  by 
play-goers  as  Leon  in  "The  Iron  Mask,"  and  as  Fagin  in 
"Oliver  Twist"  He  began  his  professional  life  at  an 
extremely  early  age,  appeiring  as  fjura't  child  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1822.  Afterward  he  was  engaged  as  the  prin- 
cipal performer  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  in  Sew  York, 
Handsome  in  person,  elegant  in  manner  and  gifted  in- 
tellectually, he  soon  became  distinguished.  In  1851  he 
visited  London,  and  played  at  the  Haymarket  a^*  the 
Bnccessor  of  Macready,  and  for  some  time  he  was  mana- 
ger of  the  Itfarylebone  Theatra    Afterward  be  mode  i 


onr  of  Australia.  Betnrning  to  this  conntry,  Ite  formed 
I  connection  with  E.  L.  Davenport,  and  for  some  time 
hey  traveled  together  with  great  success.  Mr,  Wal- 
ack's  most  notable  performance  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
ife  was  Henry  ZJunfi  ir,  in  the  drama  taken  from  Mise 
itraddon's  story.  Ho  had  wide  versatility  in  his  art,  and 
vas  at  home  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  private 
i(e  no  man  was  more  esteemed.  He  died  of  consarop- 
lion  a  few  years  ago,  wliile  traveling  in  Virginia.  His 
rife  was  Miss  Ann  Duff  Waring,  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
ff.  R.  Blake  by  her  first  hnsband,  and  of  lier  talents  on 
excellent  critic  says  :  "  Sbe  bad  fine  natural  ability,  great 
rersatility,  unflagging  spirit  and  nnconqnerable  good 
latnrc.  She  somewhat  needed  grace  and  refinement, 
ind  had  too  much  fice.  With  more  strength  of  voice  her 
ikill  as  a  musician  would  have  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  a 
7rima  donnti.  In  melodrama  she  was  particularly  fine. 
}he  was  never  beautiful,  although  toll  and  commanding 
n  person.  Her  first  husband  was  William  Sefton.  In 
18C4  she  was  much  admired  at  the  Winter  Garden  as  the- 
Queen  to  Booth's  IfaoU-t.  One  of  her  fiuest  parti  wao- 
Hurmione  in  "A  Winter's  Tale.' 

Julia  Wallack,  a  sister  of  James  W.  Wallack,  Jr.,  was 
t  favorite  in  New  York  in  musical  characters  during  the 
leasons  of  1839,  1810  and  1841.  She  became  tlia  wife 
if  W.  Hoskins. 

Fanny  Wallack,  another  sister,  was  very  HnceeaBfnl  at 
:he  old  National  Theatre  between  1840  and  T6il.  She- 
«as  graceful,  spirits  and  pretty,  and,  like  all  the  Wal- 
ocks,  extremely  picturesque  in  attitude  and  action.  She- 
naile  her  lost  appearance  in  New  York  in  1852  as  JaUa  in 
"  Bicbelieu,"  and  died  in  Scotland  in  185G,  at  the  age  of 
ihirty-four. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  a  history  of  this  remarkable  family, 
it  whom  Lester  Wallack  is  the  last  representative  on  the 
'lose-  ^ 


The  battle  of  Hastings,  which  cansed  England  to  sub- 
mit to  French  rule  for  a  time,  further  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete change  of  the  literature  of  the  Germanic  inhab- 
itants of  the  island.  Anglo-Saxon  literature  hod  for  a 
short  time  been  brilliant  under  Alfred  aud  St.  Dunstan, 
but  it  began  to  decline.  lu  looking  carefully  through, 
we  can  disoover  aocents  joyous  but  of  a  strange  cfaar- 
tctcr  in  the  texts  which  represent  it  to-day.  On  the- 
whole,  this  literature  was  sad — a  cloud  of  melancholy  en- 
veloped it  —  whereas  the  conquerors  from  Normandy, 
Bretogne  and  Aujou,  and  all  the  French  provinces,  were 
g^ood-humored.  They  were  happy,  and  they  succeeded 
in  everything.  With  tliem  tliey  brought  gayety,  wit,  and 
the  midday  snn,  combining  the  animation  of  tbe  native 
of  Goscony  with  the  tenacity  of  the  Norman.  Great  and 
lond  talkers,  masters  of  the  conntry,  they  at  first  extin- 
^ished  the  already  dying  literature  of  the  vanquished, 
giving  place  to  their  own.  Even  in  the  laws  and  the  re- 
ligion of  Fiance  yon  cannot  help  seeing  here  and  tliere 
the  marks  cf  its  irrepressible  high  spirits. 

Tre  first  tea  drank  in  Maine  was  made  on  Cutte's  Isl- 
and, Kittery,  about  IGT  years  ago.  A  daughter  of  Major 
Cutts  was  r«turniag  from  school  in  Massouhueetts  with  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Vaughn.  A  severe  atoian  detained 
her  at  the  Governor's  house  at  Portsmouth  several  days, 
and  at  the  Governor's  table  she  was  ficFt  offered  ten. 
The  young  lady  followed  Mrae.  Vaiighan'a  example,  aud 
adding  sugar  and  cream  carried  it  to  her  lijts.  tihe 
afterward  purchased  a  pound  of  tea  for  e.  ^vvv^wt..  ^«k*.  "vn 
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CRATER    LAKE. 


whose  exhausted  crater  now  lies  in  this  deep,  silent  and 
mysterious  lajte.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  rises  a  per- 
fect but  extinct  volcano,  about  600  feet  high,  its  sides 
sparsely  fringed  with  a  stunted  growth  of  hemlock. 

The  lava-flow  from  this  has  made  an  island  in  the  lake 
about  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  cone  has  a  dish- 
like depression  in  its  apex,  which  forms  its  crater,  where 
through  this  small  vent  the  monster  gave  its  expiring 
throes.  Burning  lava  flowed  fiercely  down  its  rugged  and 
deeply  scarred  sides  where  now  the  dwarfed  hemlock  has 
gained  a  precarious  foothold  among  the  cinders,  and 
seeks  to  cover  its  blackened  barrenness  with  a  mantle  of 
vegetation. 

This  island  is  very  fittingly  called  **  Wizard  Island." 
In  the  top  of  this  wild  and  most  desolate  spot  is  a  de- 
pression or  crater  known  as  the  **  Witches*  Caldron  " — 
90  feet  deep,  and  475  feet  in  diameter.  The  base  of  this 
island  is  covered  with  very  heavy,  hard  rocks,  with  sharp 
and  unworn  edges,  over  which  scarcely  a  score  of  human 
feet  have  ever  trod.  Further  up  are  deep  beds  of  ashes, 
and  light,  B|>ongy  rocks  and  cinders. 

l>ireotly  north  of  "  Wizard  Island  "  is  Llao  Rock,  a 
grand  old  sentinel,  standing  boldly  out  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake  and  reaching  more  than  2,000  feet  vertically. 
From  the  top  of  this  rock  one  can  drop  a  stone  and  it  will 
pass  down  and  ^ow  smaller  and  smaller,  until  one*s  head 
begins  to  swim  and  grow  dizzy,  and  you  see  the  stone 
become  a  mere  i^>eck  and  then  fade  entirely  from  view. 
At  length,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile  below,  it 
strikes  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  plunges  sul- 
lenly into  the  water,  sinking  for  ever  from  sight  in  the 
depths  of  a  bottomless  lake. 

Connected  with  Crater  Lake  are  many  mythical  legends 
and  traditions  extant  among  the  Indian  tribes.  There  is 
probably  no  point  of  interest  in  America  which  so  com- 
pletely overcomes  the  ordinary  Indian  with  fear  as  this 
remarkable  body  of  water.  From  time  immemorial  no 
power  has  been  strong  enough  to  induce  the  red  men  to 
approach  within  sight  of  the  lake.  For  a  paltry  sum  an 
Indian  will  engage  to  guide  you  thither,  but,  before 
reaching  the  mountain-top  overlooking  the  waters  he 
will  suddenly  leave  you  to  proceed  alone.  To  the  untu- 
tored savage  mind  it  is  clothed  with  a  deep,  impeneti'able 
vail  of  mystery,  and  their  superstitious  imagination  pic- 
tures it  as  the  abode  of  all  manner  of  demons  and  un- 
shapely monsters.  Once  inhabited  by  the  Great  Spirit, 
it  has  now  become  the  theol  of 'modem  times,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered certain  death  for  any  savage  to  behold  its  fated 
waters. 

This  lake  has  been  sounded  to  a  depth  of  over  900 
feet  and  foujid  bottomless.  The  water  is  very  clear, 
fresh  and  soft,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  is  as 
blue  as  indigo  could  make  it.  On  aH  sides  small  streams, 
almost  without  number,  pour  down  from  the  cliffs,  and 
a  portion  of  the  year  each  rivulet  becomes  a  rushing, 
foaming  torrent,  driving  rocks  and  trees  before  it.  There 
is  no  visible  outlet,  but  a  large  number  of  extensive 
streams  start  suddenly  from  the  mountains  for  miles 
around,  not  as  puny  brooks,  gathering  strength  as  they 
rush  on  to  the  sea,  but  fully  developed  rivers  from  the 
start.  So  very  numerous  and  striking  are  the  points  of 
interest,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  individualize.  Its 
lonely,  isolated  situation  and  comparative  inaccessibility 
render  the  lake  a  still  greater  object  of  interest  and 
curiosity. 

From  Allen  Davey,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Klamath 
Indians,  the  following  romantic  account  in  reference  to 
the  first  discovery  of  Crater  Lake  has  been  gleaned  : 

A  long  time  ago,  before  the  white  man  appeared  in  that 


region,  to  vex  and  drive  the  proud  natives  out,  a  band  cv 
Klamaths,  while  out  hunting,  came  suddenly  upon  the 
lake,  and  were  stai'tled  by  its  remarkable  walls,  and  awed 
by  its  majestic  proportions.  With  spirits  trembling  with 
fear,  they  silently  approached  and  gazed  upon  its  face. 
Something  within  told  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt 
there,  and  thev  dared  not  remain  within  such  sacred 
precincts,  but  passed  silently  down  the  side  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  camped  far  away.  By  some  unaccountable  in- 
fluence, however,  one  Indian  brave  was  induced  to  return. 

He  went  up  to  the  very  brink  of  the  frightful,  yawning 
precipice  and  started  his  camp-fire.  Here  he  laid  down 
to  repose  after  his  fatiguing  travels ;  here  he  slept 
soundly  until  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  the  follow 
ing  morning.  Then  he  arose  and  joined  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe  far  down  the  mountain's  side.  The  next 
night  he  came  back,  built  his  camp-fire,  and  passed  the. 
hours  till  dawn  in  quiet,  undisturbed  repose.  Each  visit 
bore  a  charm  which  drew  him  back  to  the  mysterious 
lake.  Each  night  found  him  sleeping  above  the  rocks ; 
each  night  strange,  unearthly  voices  arose  from  the  fath- 
omless waters,  and  weird  noises  filled  the  gloomy  air.  At 
length,  after  a  great  many  moons,  the  Indian  climbed 
down  to  the  lake.  It  wsLs  a  perilous  feat,  but  he  accom^ 
plished  it  in  safety.  Beaching  the  waters  after  greati 
dangers,  he  bathed  and  spent  the  night  by  the  rugged 
shore. 

Often  the  daring  bi*ave  made  the  dangerous  descent 
and  ascent,  and  he  frequently  saw  wonderful  animals, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Klamath  Indian,  except  that 
they  seemed  to  exist  entirely  in  the  water.  Suddenly  he 
became  hardier  and  stronger  than  any  other  Indian  of  the 
tribe,  becau'se  of  his  strange  visits  to  the  mysterious 
waters.  Other  Indians  then  began  to  seek  the  life-in- 
spiring influence  of  the  lake.  Old  warriors  sent  their 
sons  to  the  waters  for  strength  and  courage,  to  meet  the 
conflicts  awaiting  them  in  their  life  of  dangers,  perils  and 
hardships. 

First  they  slept  upon  ^the  rocks  above,  then  ven- 
tured to  the  water's  edge  ;  but,  last  of  all,  they  plunged 
beneath  the  crystal  flood  and  the  coveted  strength  and 
vigor  was  theirs.  On  one  occasion,  the  Indian  who  first 
visited  Crater  Lake  killed  a  monster  fish  and  was  at  once 
set  upon  by  countless  numbers  of  excited  Llaos  (for  such 
they  were  called),  which  creatures  carried  him  to  the  top 
of  the  mighty  diffe,  cut  his  throat  with  a  stone  knife, 
then  tore  his  body  into  small  pieces  that  were  cast  into 
the  waters  hundreds  (?x  feet  beneath.  These  fragments 
of  flesh  and  bone  were  voraciously  devoured  by  the  unap 
peasable  Llaos  ;  and  this,  it  is  claimed,  shall  bo  the  hap- 
less fate  of  every  Klamath  brave  who,  from  that  remote 
day  to  this,  dares  to  approach  near  enough  to  gaze  npo^) 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  ^ 

Until  within  the  past  ten  years,  Crater  Lake  has  beei 
very  rarely  visited  by  any  human  being.  Little  or  no« 
thing  definitely  was  known  of  this  wondterful  sheet  of 
water,  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  its  existence.  Since  its 
marvelous  and  majestic  features  have  been  made  known 
to  the  world,  a  good  many  tourists  have  visited  its  rugged 
shores.  All  who  have  visited  the  lake  teU  pretty  much 
the  same  story  conceniing  its  natural  wonders.  In  it« 
peculiar  way,  it  is  claimed  to  outrival  either  Yellowstone 
Park  or  Yosemite. 

Tlie  project  of  making  Crater  Lake  and  its  environs  a 
public  park  by  the  Government  has  been  seriously  afi- 
tated  for  several  years.  However,  the  idea  did  not  assume 
any  very  definite  or  tangible  shape  until  early  last  year. 
The  purpose  is  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  public  do- 
main, some  thirty  miles  square,  for  a  national  park,  thia 
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area  to  embrace  Crater  Lake,  which  latter  feature  viiW  be 
the  central  point  of  attraction. 

Having  this  object  in  view,  a  geological  survey  of 
Crater  Lake  was  made  last  Stimmer,  by  Captain  C.  E. 
Button,  by  order  of  the  United  States  Government.  Later, 
a  Bill  was  presented  by  Congressman  Binger  Hermann, 
of  Oregon,  and  warmly  advocated  by  both  the  Senators 
from  the  same  State,  providing  for  setting  apart  Crater 
Lake*  and  large  ti*acts  of  land  surrounding  it,  as  a  na- 
tional park.  This  Bill,  for  some  reason  (doubtless  owing 
to  the  great  pressure  of  other  matters),  failed  to  pass  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  However,  it  will  be  called 
up  again  at  the  coming  session,  and  a  very  strong  efifoit 
will  be  put  forth  to  secure  its  early  passage.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  has  been  specially  directed  to  the 
advisability  and  desirability  of  creating  a  national  park  at 
and  around  Crater  Lake,  and  the  project  seems  to  meet 
with  very  general  approbation.  Active  steps  will  be  taken 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  as  soon  as  the  measure  becomes 
a  law. 

Captain  C.  E.  Dntton,  who  made  the  geological  survey, 
speaks  thus  of  Crater  Lake :  **  The  beauty  and  majesty 
of  the  scenery  are  indescribable.  The  water  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  may  equal  ife  in 
richness  of  color,  but  it  cannot  surpass  it.  It  is  a  far 
deeper  and  richer  color  than  the  blue  of  the  sky  above, 
in  the  clearest  day." 

Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  professor  of  the  University 
of  California,  who  recently  made  a  scientific  visit  to  tlie 
lake,  adds  his  testimony  in  the  following  language  :  *'  My 
recollection  of  its  grand  cliffs,  its  pure,  blue  waters,  its 
magnificent  groves  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  and  its  glo- 
rious camping-grounds,  are  still  vividly  present  to  my 
memory. " 

According  to  official  soundings  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  made  in  July,  1886,  Crater  Lake  was 
found  to  be  1,996  feet  deep.  To  this  should  be  added  a 
slight  stretch  of  wire,  giving  an  actual  depth  of  over  2,000 
feet.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  6,251  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Wizard 'Island  is  835  feet  high.  Llao  Rock  rises 
perpendicularly  from  the  water  2,010  feet.  Heliotrope 
Station  is  1,965  feet  above  the  lake  ;  Shag,  2,115  feet ;  and 
Dutton  Cliff,  2,109  feet.  These  constitute  some  of  the 
highest  points  in  the  walls  of  the  lake.  Mount  Scott, 
cldM  at  hand,  is  9,117  feet  above  sea-level.  The  lake 
ranges  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  and  is  6  by  7  miles  in  extent. 

Lake  Baikal  (in  Siberia)  is  54  by  397  miles  in  extent,  and 
4,080  feet  deep.  Altitude  1,360  feet.  Caspian  Sea,  50  by  600 
miles,  3.600  feet  deep  and  85  feet  below  sea -level. 
The  Dead  Sea  is  10  by  45  miles,  1,308  feet  deep  and  1,272 
feet  below  the  sea. 

Lake  Taht>e  is  12  by  20  miles,  1,645  feet  deep  and  0,250 
'  feet  above-sea-leveL     Lake  Superior  is  100  by  350  miles, 
and  978  feet  deep.     Altitude  627  feet.  J.  M.  B. 


IF. 
Bv  "Pearl  Rivers." 

If  I  could  chnnge  these  "lady  slipiKjrs  " 

Into  boots  of  seven  miles, 
I  would  slip  my  wee  feet  in  them, 

And  with  laughter,  and  with  smiU^s, 
StriUgUl  to  some  one  I'd  go  walkijij^; 
Soon  with  some  one  I'd  be  talking, 

Though  bis  home  is  many  miles. 

Some  one  dear  would  see  me  coming, 
Some  one  dear  would  run  to  meet, 

8one  one  dear  would  slip,  while  laughing, 
Giant  boots  from  off  my  feet ; 


For  their  long,  long  journey  bless  them, 
With  his  gentle  hand  caress  them, 
Into  silver  saudalu  press  them. 

Then  with  tiny,  tinkling  feet 
Kouiul  about  him  I'd  go  dnncing, 
And  into  his  eyes  be  glancing, 

While  my  heart  danced  with  my  feet— 

With  my  tiny,  tinkling  feot- 

To  his  voice's  music  sweet. 

If  I  could  change  this  new  red  rose 

Into  a  silken  coach  of  ease, 
With  diamond  wheels  and  shafts  of  ruby; 

And  these  goldon-dusted  bees 
Into  four  coursers,  small  but  fleet; 
Reclining  on  my  velvet  seat, 

With  silken  reins  my  coursers  guiding, 

Fast  to  some  one  I'd  go  riding. 

Over  hill  and  valley  gliding, 
In  my  silken  coach  of  ease. 

Some  one  dear  would  see  me  coming, 
Fly  to  meet  my  coach  and  four, 

Part  the  fragrant  crimson  curtains 
From  my  pretty  Jeweled  door, 

Drop  the  steps  of  emerald  gladly— 

For  some  one— ho  loVes  me  madly- 
Bid  my  flying  ooursers  stand, 
Saylijg,  as  he  kissed  my  hand, 

"  Lady  Hose,  alight  and  tarry, 

For  my  heart  with  yours  must  marry. 
Then  together  we'll  go  riding, 
Smoothly  over  life's  road  gliding, 

In  your  fairy  coach  and  four." 

If  I  could  change  this  water-lily 

Into  a  tiny,  fairy  craft, 
With  oars  of  pearl  and  prow  of  opal. 

Laden  deep  from  fore  to  aft 
With  all  pure  and  fragrant  flowers, 
Canopied  by  rosy  hours. 

And  with  gems  of  poosie 

Sparkling  on  my  brow.    Ah  me! 
Straight  to  some  one  I'd  go  floating- 
Down  this  pretty  bay  go  floating— 

To  his  home  beyond  the  sea. 

• 

Some  one  dear  would  see  me  coming. 
Some  one  dear  would  waiting  be, 

Hail  my  boat  with  loving  signals, 
Moor  it  fast  and  say  to  me: 

**  Princess  Lily,  land  and  tarry, 

For,  my  soul  with  yours  must  marry. 
Then  within  your  fairy  craft, 
Wheresoe'er  the  breeze  may  waft. 

We  together  will  go  floating. 

Ah !  so  dreamily  go  floating. 
Over  Love's  illumined  sen.** 

If  I  could  put  my  great  warm  heart 

Into  yon  mocking-bird's  small  breast. 
Straight  to  some  one  I'd  go  flying- 
Over  all  the  world  go  flying- 
North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 
Till  I  found  whom  I  love  best. 
Then  on  his  l)osom  singing,  singing 
What  my  heart  is  always  singing- 
*•  Love  me,  love  me,"  I  would  rest 
From  my  long  and  weary  quest. 

But  the  boots  of  seven  miles 
Stand  within  the  Giant's  haH, 

And  these  dainty  lady  slippers 

Ne'er  will  grow  so  large  and  tall ; 

And  the  mocking-bird  flies,  singing— 

To  her  own  lovo,  sweetly  singing  — 
And  of  all  Queen  Summer's  Court 
None  will  lend  me  coach  or  boat. 
Wherein  I  may  ride  or  float, 

That  will  take  me  to  my  lover, 

To  my  distant  ideal  lover. 
But  I  wait,  for  it  may  bo 
They  to  him  will  kinder  l)e, 

And  then  my  lovo  will  cotne  to  mo. 


48  DECIDING    A    DISPUTED    QUESTION. 

The  Rainpow-tree.  —  A  coireepondent  of  tlie  Baltimore  i  diauietei-  fit  tlie  trunk,  was  thoronghlj  aaturateil,  m  ww 
Sun  relates  a  well-antheoticftted  sCory  of  a  "raiDbow-  also  the  bed  of  decaying  leaves  and  the  gronnd  nnder- 
tree,"  first  seen  by  Captain  Kirby,  on  the  steamer  Joppa,  neath  it.  He  noticed,  also,  that  the  ground  at  the  spot 
while  squirrel-hunting,  not  far  fvom  Cambridge,  Mary-  '  where  the  tree  stood  was  higher  than  anywliere  around 
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tnnd.  When  be  came  under  tliis  iinrtioular  tree — a  small 
gum-tree— rain  seemed  to  be  falling,  and  on  close  exam- 
ination be  perceived  that  the  tiny  etreama  of  water  were 
exnding  from  the  branches  uid  twigs.  The  tree,  which 
«M  .entirely  bare  of  leares,   and  about  ten  inohM  ia 


it,  and  that  elsewhere  the  leaves  were  dry,  no  rain  Iiaving 
fallen  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  month,  I^earing  the 
tree  a  short  distuioe,  so  as  to  place  it  between  liim«ff|f 
and  the  sun,  the  snn's  rays  reflected  a  beantifol  niabow 
through  the  mist. 
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were  alreadv  twiukliiig.  Into  the  first  of  these  Louses 
he  entered.  1'lie  duor  was  open,  and  he  waa  spared  the 
trouble  of  kDocking.  ilb  he  bade  its  onlj  occuiiaot.  an 
elderly  and  stnpiil -looking  peasant,  a  good-evening,  oflk- 
ing  leave  to  enter  and  rest,  which  request  was  granted 
u'ith  alacrity,  the  inau  adding  : 

"PerhapH  monsieur  would  like  a  drink  of  milk?' 

Basil  thankfully  accepted,  and  his  host,  without  get- 
ting up  from  the  fireplace,  where  he  was  brewing  Kome- 
thing  iu  an  iron  pot,  raised  his  voice,  savtug  : 

"  Mar  got,  bring  tlio  youug  mouMieur  some  milk," 

The  door  of  an  inner  room  opened,  and  Margot  a]t- 
peared  with  a  brass  candlestick,  in  which  a  tallow  candle 
flared.  As  she  entered,  Basil  was  struck  witli  her  ap- 
pearance, HO  great  a  contrast  did  it  present  to  the  rough, 
coarse,  good-hnmored  exterior  of  her  common  peasant 
husband.  She  was  tall,  supple  awl  lithe-limbed,  wearing 
a  close  petticoat  and  jacket,  which  set  off  her  slender 
proportions,  and  left  her  feet  and  ankles  bare.  They 
were  remarkably  small  and  well  made,  as  were  her  hands. 
Her  neck,  too,  wan  long  and  slender  and  flexible,  sup- 
porting a  bead  remarkably  Hmnll,  but  flat  and  illy  shui)ed. 
Her  face,  very  aanow,  with  thin,  clear-cut  teatiire.B,  was 
sallow  almost  to  swarthiness,  and  lier  small,  rather  glit- 
tering black  eyes  seemed  to  chill  Ler  visitor  to  the  very 
marrow  of  bis  bones.  She  wore  no  cap  on  her  black 
Lair,  aud  though  by  no  means  ugly,  Basil  found  her  a 
most  repelling-li:oking  i)crHon. 

"Milk  !"  slie  answered,  in  a  Hoft,  hissing  voice,  that 
reminded  the  young  man  strangely  of  the  mysterious 
whistle  he  hail  heard  in  the  forest—"  milk  !  Yes,  mon- 
sieur, certainly.  And  would  nionsienr  like  some  bread 
with  it  ?" 

Basil  thanked  her  as  she  reached  down  a  tin  can  from 
the  shelf  and  filled  a  coarse  bowl  with  rich-looking  milk, 
adding  a  loaf  of  black  bread  to  the  repast.  All  her  move- 
ments were  lithe,  quick  and  graceful,  yet  the  young  man 
could  barely  repress  an  instinctive  horror  of  the  woman 
■a  he  drank  the  milk  and  praised  her  cow.  She  smiled, 
ber  smile  making  her  more  repelling-looking,  and  said  : 

"But,  monsieur,  we  have  no  cow.  TVe  are  too  poor 
for  that." 

■'Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  husViond.  "I  tramp  a 
good  league  for  that  milk,  rain  oi'  shine,  hot  or  cold, 
every  day." 

"Then  you  ore  very  fond  of  milk  ?" 

"We  never  drink  any,"  e\f:  replied,  smiling  again. 
"We  cannot  afford  it." 

As  Basil -did  not  think  it  polite  to  question  his  hostess 
as  to  what  she  did  with  the  contents  of  the  lai^e  tin  can 
— since  she  could  not  afford  to  drink  it — he  ate  and  drank 
in  silence.  Before  he  had  finished  his  meal  the  storm 
broke  over  them,  and  the  hope  of  leaving  the  cottage  and 
reaching  his  home  that  night  became  slender.  A  flash  of 
lightning  filled  the  room,  a  loud  thunder-peal  followed 
with  a  fierce  dash  of  rain.  As  the  man  crossed  himself 
piously  Slargot  coolly  went  and  shut  the  door. 

The"stonn  bid  fair  to  be  as  long  as  it  was  terrible.  The 
thunder  rolled  and  muttered,  and  the  rain  poured  and 
beat  down  mercilessly.  Jlargot  and  her  husband  each 
Bat  down  to  a  plateful  of  souji,  whUe  their  unwilling 
guest  paced  the  floor  in  vesation^a  vexation  he  could 
not  fathom,  unless  the  restless  eyes  of  Margot  were  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  In  vain  he  tried  to  avoid  them,  they 
followed,  or  seemed  to  follow,  him,  everywhere.  The 
storm  increased  instead  of  lessening,  aud  Margot  pres' 
ently  said,  with  much  civility: 

"  Monsieur  had  better  spend  the  night  here.  We  have 
*  rety  good  bud,  which  in  at  mooBienr's  dispositioD, 


while  Nicole  and  I  can  make  ourselves  comfortable  be- 
fore the  fire  bpro." 

"Thank   you."  said  Basil.      "I   thiuk  I  must    tiy   to 

"Monsieur  cnuld  scarcely  find  his  way  in  the  storm 
and  darkness  to-night,"  she  replied,  "even  if  he  were 
of  the  country.  His  inn,  that  he  mentions,  ia  a  good  two 
leagues  across  the  forest,  and  the  men  alwnt  here  ar«  too 
great  poltroons  to  uuilertake  to  show  monsieur  the  way 
in  a  storm  like  this." 

This  latter  remark  was  accompanied  by  a  quick,  scorn- 
ful glance  ot  her  husband,  who  sullenly  shifted  in  hia 
seat,  muttering  something  about  not  being  afraid,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  did  not  volunteer  to  be  Basil's  guide. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  alternative,  and  despite  the 
repugnance  the  young  man  felt  at  acce]>tiag,  he  did  ac- 
cept. As  Margot  rose  to  prepare  the  bed  for  him  it  waa 
a  relief  to  know  that  he  would  soon  be  out  of  her  eight, 
nor  did  he  linger  long  when  she  emerged  from  tMe  lunar 
room,  announcing  that  everything  was  ready,  but,  bid- 
ding his  hostess  a  hearty  good-night,  entered  bis  opart- 
mcut  and  bolted  the  door. 

The  room  was  small  aud  clean,  and  the  bed  justified 
Margot's  enlogiura,  for  it  was  both  fresh  aud  soft,  aod 
Basil,  who  was  young  and  tired,  despite  his  uneasiness, 
soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

But  his  slumbers  were  destined  to  be  disturbed  by 
most  fearful  dreams,  in  which  he  wos  ever  stm^liug  witU 
Margot,  who,  with  her  snpple,  lithe  arms,  strong  and 
flexible  as  steel,  would  embrace  him,  smiling  and  tigbt- 
eniug  her  hold  until,  shrieking  for  mercy,  he  wonld 
awake,  trembling  in  every  limb,  his  teeth  chattering  witb 
fear,  bnt  to  fall  asleej)  again  and  dream  the  same  fearfal 
dream  over  in  endless  succession. 

The  dreadful  monotony  of  the  vision  wearied  the 
dreamer  as  much  as  the  struggle  itself,  and  sa  the  gra^- 
nesB  of  the  early  dawn  stole  in  through  the  little  window, 
he  was  glad  enough  to  rouse  himself  by  sitting  up  to 
look  about  him.  Even  at  that  early  hour  he  reoognized 
Morgot'a  toll  form  hurrying  off  toward  the  forest,  and  as 
it  was  lost  in  the  thick,  white  mist  that  vailed  everything, 
his  eyes  strayed  back  to  the  room  in  which  he  had  passed 
so  uncomfortable  a  night.  The  whitewaahed  walls  were 
bare  and  cold,  no  devotional  prints  breaking  their  dall 
sameness.  Nothing  betrayed  the  presence  of  woman  in 
the  comfortless  apartment.  No  pincushion  graced  the 
chest  of  drawers,  no  bit  of  looking-glass,  no  pot  of 
floivers,  or  rush  ■  bottomed  chair  with  work-table  near. 
But  something  caught  Basil's  eye  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
instantly  fixing  his  attention  aud  petrifying  him  with 
horror.  Strung  on  slender  rocds,  like  herrings,  and 
forming  festoons  on  the  wall,  were  rows  upon  rows  of 
black  vipers. 

The  young  man  had  an  instinctive  horror  of  snakes, 
and  a  profuse  iierspiratiun  broke  out  all  over  him  as  bs 
sjirang  from  the  bed  and  hurried  on  his  clothes,  and 
scarcely  stopping  to  unbolt  the  door,  ho  entered  the 
kitchen  in  a  towering  passiou. 

"  How  dare  you  make  me  sleep  in  a  room  full  of 
snakes  ?"  he  a.skod  of  his  host,  who  was  already  up,  and 
busy  over  the  iron  pot, 

"But,  monsieur,  they  are  all  dead,"  said  the  man, 
apologetically,  at  the  same  time  dropping  the  yonng 
man's  tin  box  he  had  becri  examining. 

"Of   course  they  are  all  dead  ;   a  nice  thing  if  th«T 

were  all  alive  and  squirming!"  said  Basil,   exasperated. 

"  If  they  were  alive  they  would  bite  monsieur,  but  as 

they  are,  they  are  harmless,  and  fetch  ten  sons  a  pieoo." 

The  iacorri^bU  Btn\)idity  of  bis  host  caused  Basil  to 
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cease  arguing,  and  lie  began  to  nndersiand  the  facts  of 
the  case.  These  people  killed  vipers  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment reward. 

*'  Your  trade  is  a  dangerous  one,  my  man,"  he  said, 
more  calmly.     "Have  a  care  for  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  kill  them,  monsieur  ;  it  is  Margot  who  has 
the  secret,"  the  peasant  replied,  in  an  injured  voice.  **  I 
have  prayed  and  begged  for  it  again  and  again,  but  she 
will  not  impart  it  to  me.  She  says  " — he  paused,  lower- 
ing his  voice  and  glancing  uneasily  about — **  that  if  two 
knew  it  it  would  cause  her  death.  Now  vou  see,  mon- 
sieur,  that  it  is  hard  on  me,  because  if  she  were  to  die 
suddenlv  I  should  be  left  destitute." 

**  Then  cannot  you  form  any  guess  as  to  how  she  does 
it?" Basil  asked. 

**  No,  monsieur.  I  only  know  she  takes  milk  out  with 
her,  and  I  have  heard  her  whistle,  and  once  I  caught  her 
making^  kind  of  ti>nne  ;  and  " —  going  up  to  Basil,  he  whis- 
pered — •*  if  monsieur  will  believe  it,  she  ivas  putting  large 
handfuls  of  the  very  herb  monsieur  has  got  in  his  tin  box 
into  her  boiling-pot." 

The  man  pointed  to  the  box,  from  which  Basil  ex- 
tracted a  plant,  saying  : 

**  This  is  the " 

He  had  no  time  to  finish  the  sentence.  A  hand  snatched 
the  herbs  from  his,  and  Margot  thrust  her  face,  livid  with 
passion,  between  the  two  men. 

**  Devil !  thief  !  monster  !"  she  shrieked,  **  Would  you 
murder  me  ?" 

V  Her  husband,  whom  she  addressed,  slunk  away  like  a 
whipped  hound.  Her  anger  was  as  brief  as  it  was  vio- 
lent, for,  giving  him  a  look  of  contempt,  she  turned  to 
the  young  man,  and  smiling,  asked  if  he  had  slept  well, 
and  proposed  giving  him  a  cup  of  milk  for  breakfast. 

But  Basil  could  not  have  piuch  milk  in  Margot's  house 
now  without  its  tasting  *'  viperish,"  so  declining  the  cour- 
tesy with  brief  thanks,  he  paid  his  bill,  and  securing  his 
host  as  guide  to  put  him  on  his  homeward  road,  he  left 
the  cottage. 

The  peasant  evidently  wished  to  get  away  from  his 
wife,  whose  eyes  followed  him  with  a  particularly  evil 
expression  ;  but  once  out  of  sight  of  the  cottage,  he 
took  heart  of  grace,  and  began  to  converse  eagerly  with 
Basil 

'*  You  see,  monsieur,"  he  said,  apologetically,  "  Margot 
is  a  good  girl  in  the  main  ;  a  little  quick,  but  a  good  girl, 
for  all  that.  She  was  a  wonderful  match  for  me.  The 
secret  has  been  in  her  family  for  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  or  daughter,  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  all  these  girls  have  been  sought 
'.far  and  wide,  and  have  made  any  match  they  chose  ;  and 
'I,  you  see,  monsieur,  had  not  a  sou." 

**  How  came  she  to  marry  you  ?"  Basil  asked. 

The  man  smiled  sheepishly  as  he  replied  : 

'*  She  was  fond  of  me,  and  chose  me  out  from  a  score 
of  suitors." 

**  But  why  will  she  not  tell  you  the  secret  ?  You  could 
then  hunt  the  vipers  in  company,  and  catch  double  the 
number." 

Margot*s  husband  looked  ill-used. 

**  She  will  not  tell,  do  what  I  will  to  urge  her.  She 
says  if  it  is  known  to  more  than  one  person  at  a  time  the 
vipers  will  sting  her  and  kill  her.  Now  monsieur  will 
allow  that  this  is  only  an  idea,  but  an  idea  that  possesses 
her  like  a  devil.  Did  not  monsieur  hear  her  call  me  a 
devil,  a  monster,  and  ask  if  I  wished  to  murder  her,  all 
because  I  had  a  bit  of  the  herb  in  my  hand  ?  But,"  he 
added,  sodding  shrewdly,  "  I  know  where  it  grows,  and 
I  will  make  a  iufxn^  of  it  when  she  is  out — and  try  it,  too. 


Monsieur  will  allow  it  is  a  hard  case.  Margot  had  the 
secret  from  her  mother  on  her  deathbed  ;  but  suppose 
Margot  herself  dies  suddenly  ?  In  that  case  she  cannot 
impart  it  to  me,  and  then,  there  I  am." 

**So  she  has  promised  to  tell  the  secret  to  you  on  her 
deathbed  ?" 

"Why,  assuredly,  monsieur;  else  I  would  not  have 
married  her." 

**  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  no  secret,"  said  Basil,, 
skeptically. 

**  Pardon  me,  monsieur,  but  there  is.  Margot  never 
meddled  with  vipers  till  her  mother  died,  though  she 
always  had  a  pet  snake  or  two  about  her.  You  see,  she 
liked  them,  and  used  to  coil  them  about  her  body  in  hot 
weather  to  keep  her  cool.  When  she  was  a  gay  young 
girl  she  had  a  snake  that  went  everywhere  with  her,  and 
terrified  the  other  young  girls.  She  was  very  fond  of  it, 
but  she  killed  it  one  day  when  it  did  something  to 
offend  her." 

**  Did  she  ever  make  a  pet  of  a  viper  ?" 

"No,  she  is  afraid  of  vipers  ;  but  despite  her  fear  she 
sometimes  kills  ten  a  day,  and" — lowering  his  voice  con- 
fidentially— "  they  are  worth  ten  sous  a  piece  now.  Ah, 
it  is  a  good  trade,  and  it  is  hard  that  she  won't  tell  me 
the  secret !" 

The  young  man  comforted  his  guide  by  a  franc  slipped 
into  his  hand  at  parting— for  they  had  now  reached  his 
inn — where  he  ordered  breakfast,  and  was  soon  occupied 
in  discussing  it. 

Yet  he  could  not  get  the  woman  and  her  horrible  trade 
out  of  his  mind.  Her  serpentine  grace,  her  fiat  head  and 
evil  eyes,  with  deadly  look,  were  now  explained  to  him. 
She  was  a  feminine  viper,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  be- 
tween herself  and  her  victims  there  existed  an  affinity 
which  made  them  go  to  their  perdition  with  a  kind  of 
pleasure.  She  imitated  its  call,  and  it  came  as  though 
one  of  its  kind  whistled  ;  she  fed  it  to  repletion,  and 
when  stupefied  and  torpid,  she  coolly  killed  it,  stringing 
it  on  a  reed,  and  earning  ten  sous  for  it.  Yet  this  crea- 
ture, that  seemed  so  apart  from  the  rest  of  her  sex,  could 
bestow  love  on  her  lumpish  brute  of  a  husband,  who 
only  sought  to  surprise  her  secret,  and  who  only  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  aher  death  as  a  pecuniary  loss. 

Basil's  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  buxom  hostess 
of  the  inn  coming  in  to  see  if  he  required  anything. 

"My  husband  and  I  were  quite  anxious  about  mon- 
sieur during  the  storm  of  last  night,"  she  said. 

"I  saved  myself  from  a  wetting  just  in  time,"  he  an- 
swered, "by  taking  refuge  with  Nicole  and  Margot 
Dupre,  who  kindly  kept  me  all  night." 

"Ah,  just  Heavens  !"  said  the  hostess,  turning  her  eyes 
up  ;  "  I  would  not  have  slept  at  Margot's,  no,  not  if  the 
wolves  in  the  forest  were  waiting  to  devour  me.  Does 
not  monsieur  know  that  she  is  a  witch,  who  talks  to 
vipers  and  teaches  them  to  dance  around  her  so  that  she 
can  kill  them,  and  sell  them  for  ten  sous  a  piece  ?  Ugh  I 
It  is  well  known  in  the  country,"  she  continued,  "  that 
Margot  uses  witchcraft.  She  takes  a  drink  of  a  certain 
kind  of  tisane  known  only  to  herself,  and  which  makes 
the  vipers  dance  and  follow  her  whc  n  she  whistles.  But 
you  see,  monsieur,  the  drink  makes  her  sallow,  and 
Margot  is  never  in  good  health.  It  will  all  end  in 
some  evil.  Margot  went  mad  after  Nicole  Dupre,  and 
forced  him  to  marry  her,  though  she  might  have 
made  a  much  better  match  in  my  own  cousin.  But 
it's  all  wrong,  and  Nicole  will  have  no  peace  till  he  has 
found  out  the  secret,  and  when  he  has  discovered  it^  th^ 
vipers  will  set  upon.  Maxv|<:^\>  wi^  ^hkcLSj^V^t.  \Rk  ^^-^iCSxr 
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i;oulil  not  dismias  ita  object:^  from  his  miiij,  and  no  great 
waa  tho  attraction,  tUat  a  week  or  two  Bubsequently, 
wliea  he  was  Btraviug  in  tLe  forest  ns  iiniial,  Lo  took  a 
Budden  resolvo  to  turn  liin  steps  once  ngajii  toward  tbo 
Dupttj  cottage.  In  order  to  aecomplislrtliis  Lo  moBt'tind 
tlie  central  pvramid  from  wbcnco  tho  niuneroug  avenuea 
radiated  into  their  lonelr  oIleTs. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  '^d  the  yonng  man  felt  esnltant 
and  happy.  Tbe'first  path  he  took  ere  long  letl  him  into 
011I!  of  tho  Qiaia  aveuni  s  and  showed  him  the  pyramid  he 
coLiylit  at  some  distance,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  thH 
aftrmooD  Bun.  He  walked  fast,  and  soon  reached  it,  bnt 
etii  lie  started  on  his  nest  expedition  he  sat  down  on  the 
steals  and  rested,  drinking  in  the  beantr  of  the  slanting  rars 
of  golden  sunlight  tliat  bathed  the  long  aveunes  befoi'e 
him  io  glorious  sheen,  sweeping  along  the  green  earth, 
np  tlie  old  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  reacliing  their  top- 
most boughs  in  rosiest  hues.  Presently  he  looked  at  his 
watch  and  rose.  He  turned  round  the  pyrsmid  for  the 
avenue  he  sought,  then  stood  petritied.  A  woman  ^as 
lying  on  the  earth  at  his  feet! 

Asleep  ?  He  stoo|>ed  ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  and  glrzed, 
her  lipn,  black  and  swollen,  were  opened  in  the  last 
agony.  Her  face  was  livid.  Here  waaMargot,  the  viper- 
killer,  dead.  On  her  swollen  hand  the  mark  of  the  fatal 
dting  was  still  visible.  At  her  side  the  milk-can  trailed, 
em|)ty,  save  for  a  few  drops.  How  had  it  all  happened  ? 
Had  lier  enemy  surprised  her  ?  Had  she  been  stung  snd- 
deiily.  at  a  dL'^tance  from  the  pyramid,  vrhere  she  had 


crawled,  the  venom  seizing  on  her  heart,  till  sight  first, 
then  life,  failed  her  ?  Bemedies,  if  applied  in  time, 
might  have  saved  her,  but  there  had  been  no  one  at  hand 
to  give  them.  Useless  now,  Basil  realized,  as  he  stooil 
gazinq  at  her  in  a  stnpor. 

At  last  he  roased  hiLuseU,  and  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace 
for  the  cottage,  leaving  her  there  at  the  foot  of  the  pyra- 
mid, on  the  cold  earth,  in  the  gathering  twilight.  As  he 
)>ushed  open  the  door  he  again  found  Nicole  bnsj  at  the 
hearth,  cooking  in  the  iron  pot. 

The  peasant  turned  round  with  a  start,  and  rose  iu 
sudden  excitement. 

"  Monsieur  !  monsieur  !"  he  cried,  csultingly;  "  I  have 
found  it.  I  have  got  the  secret.  It  i»  the  herb.  I  have 
made  the  lis'tae  to-day;  and  look  here  !" 

He  went  into  the  inner  room  and  came  out  with  a  dead 
viper  two  feet  long. 

"You  killed  that  ?"  asked  Basil. 

"Yes,  yes !"  he  cried.  "But  I  do  not  intend  to  tell 
Margot  yet  a  while  ;  she  would  be  jealous  ;  and,  besides, 
I  want  to  prove  to  her  that  two  can  have  the  secret" 

"There  is  no  need, "replied  the  young  man,  "  for  your 
wife  is  lying  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  iu  the 

Nicole  sank  down  on  his  stool,  staring  wildly. 

"Ah,  Heaven!"  he  said.,  "Then  it  irta  true!  Tlie 
vipers  have  stnng  her  to  death  1  My  fjith  !"  shrugging 
his  shoulders  ;  "  how  fortunate  that  I  did  not  depend  on 
her,  bnt  that  I  found  out  tho  secret  for  myself  !"  , 
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The  Canadians,  loving  their  fine,  bracing  Winter  time, 
have  made  it  the  season  for  mirth  and  jollity,  laying  upon 
its  icy  lap  the  pick  and  choice  of  their  national  sports, 
and  leaving  the  other  divisions  of  the  year  more  or  less 
unprovided  for.  Still,  in  the  very  midst  of,  and  yet 
apart  from,  the  host  of  exotic  recreations  that  find  a 
Summer  home  in  the  Dominion,  there  is  one  that  stands 
fcirth  prominently,  proud  in  tho  couscioasness  of  native 
iuilividnolity.  This  is  lacrosse,  the  national  game,  ptr 
er-e/lence,  o(  Canada,  the  oldest  of  all  North  American 
pastimes,  a  reminiscence  of  the  bygone  days  of  savagery, 
when  the  smoke  from  the  stockaded  wigwam  village 
curled  up  among  the  branches  of  trees  that  have  loug 
since  given  place  to  populous  cities  and  thriving  farms. 

The  antiquity  of  lacrosse  is  beyond  qneation.  It  must 
have  been  known  to  the  American  aborigines  long  an- 
terior to  that  momentoos  day  upon  which  Columbus  first 
fiMiatod  his  weary  eyeson  the  green  foliage  of  San  Salvador. 
'I'lie  earliest  striking  account  we  have  of  the  game  dates 
from  tho  middle  of  tho  last  centiirj-,  when  Pontiac,  tho 
])Oivei*fnl  and  jealous  chief  of  the  Hurons,  planned  the 
massacre  at  Mackinaw,  and  sought  cunningly  and  sue- 
ces-.f«Uy  to  conceal  his  treachery  under  the  guise  of  a 
gi'iiud  lacrosse  match. 

Tho  game  as  played  in  those  days  must,  however,  have 
diff''red  materially  from  its  present  form.  Among  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Far  West,  scores  of  players  participate 
on  both  sides,  and  unutterable  confusion  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  result.  This,  we  take  if.  must  have  been  the  na- 
ture of  the  sport  in  Pontiao's  time,  for  it  is  not  in  the 
Indian  character  to  be  a  passive  oulooker  on  the  occasion 


Tho  accessories  of  the  game  are  few  and  simple.  The 
"stick, "or  "hurdle,"as  it  is  technically  termed,  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  white  ash,  perfect  in  grain,  bent  at  the 
upper  end  into  the  form  of  a  large  crook,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  gigantic  walking-sticks  of  our  grand- 
fathers. From  the  curve  thus  formed  to  the  straight 
part  of  the  stick  run  diagonal  strands  of  strongest  catgut, 
these  being  crossed  again  at  right  angles  by  transverse 
cords,  and  tho  whole  woven  into  a  coarse,  but  firm,  net- 
work, the  ends  of  which  are  passed  through  the  wood 
and  secured  there.  Upon  this  network  must  the  ball  ba 
carried,  or  through  its  agency  mnst  it  be  thrown,  and  by 
no  other  means  is  it  lawfiil  to  touch,  handle  or  project 
the  missile.  The  ball  is  composed  of  solid  i-ubber,  has  a 
diameter  of  slightly  more  than  two  inches,  and  generally 
weighs  about  four  ounces. 

Canada  swarms  with  lacrosse  clnbs  of  various  degrees 
of  efiiciencj  and  importance,  but  all  acknowledge  unhesi- 
tatingly the  superior  prowess  of  the  two  "great  origi- 
nals," tho  "TorontoB,"  of  "Toronto,  and  the  "  Sham- 
rocks," of  Montreal.  For  years  these  two  have  done  battle 
fierce  and  valiant  for  the  ascendency  with  fluctuating 
success,  and  for  many  seasons  the  championship  banners 
have  alternated  with  monotonous  regularity  between 
the  commercial  metropolis  and  tho  "  Queen  City  of  the 
West." 

As  to  the  Indian  players,  whatever  they  may  have  been 
in  Poutiac's  time,  they  certainly  are  no  match  to-day  for 
their  white  brethren.  In  fleetness  of  foot,  endurance, 
native  sagacity  and  cunning,  they  leave  little  to  be  de- 
sired, but  in  "  team  "  play  they  are  vastly  inferior  to  tiie 
*'  pale-faces." 
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claim  superiority  over  even  the  ever-popular  football,  in- 
asmuch as  no  technical  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Cana- 
dian sport  is  requisite  to  the  onlookers*  full  appreciation 
of  tjie  **  plaj."  Once  the  ball  is  passed  between  the  flags 
at  either  end  of  the  ground  a  goal  is  scored ;  there  are 
no  **  minor  points  "  to  distract  the  attention  ;  three  goals 
out  of  five  give  the  victory,  and  the  game  is  at  an  end. 
But  between  two  evenly  balanced  "twelves,"  whoso 
members  are  masters  of  the  science  of  the  game,  and 
have  at  their  fingers'  ends  all  the  quips  and  quibbles  of 
*•  rubber  "and  "hurdle,"  no  more  intensely  interesting 
aud  exciting  contest  can  be  imagined. 

Of  "Winter  sports,  skating,  though  uot  distinctly  a  - 
tionalj  is  the  amusement  most  widely  indulged  in  by  all 
classes  of  the  pleasure-loving  Canadians.  "Young  men 
and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,"  are  all  enthusiastic 
devotees  at  the  shrine  of  the  bright  steel  blade. 

In  many  Canadian  towns  the  skating-nnk  very  success- 
fully fills  the  place  of  the  theatre.  These  rinks  are  quite 
as  much  a  necessity  as  a  luxury,  for  the  heavy  snowfalls, 
setting  in  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  first  hard  frost, 
render  a  season  of  skating  on  the  natural  ice  of  rivers  and 
lakes  both  troublesome  and  inconvenient,  and  at  most 
times  impossible.  So  the  rink  owes  its  existence  to  the 
suggestions  of  necessary  comfort,  and  in  its  construction 
little  is  left  undone  that  may  tend  to  increase  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  patrons.  The  Winter  skating-rinks  are  of 
two  classes — the  covered,  or  partially  covered,  and  the 
open — and  the  latter  is  always  popular  on  a  bright,  sharp 
night,  when  the  star-studded  expanse  of  the  heavens  will 
ever  find  more  favor  as  a  canopy  in  the  eyes  of  man  than 
can  be  made  of  planks,  beams  and  rafters. 

The  largest  Winter  skating-rink  under  complete  cover 
in  Canada  (and  possibly  in  all  America)  is  the  Victoria 
Bink  at  Montreal,  a  brick  edifice  of  unusual  proportions, 
affording  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  devotees  of  the  graceful  art.  The  most  ex- 
tensive uncovered  or  open  rink  is  that  of  Moss  Park  at 
Toronto,  probably  the  largest  ice  surface  in  the  world 
prepared  for,  and  exclusively  devoted  to,  the  use  of 
skaters.  In  nearly  all  the  covered  rinks  a  portion  of  the 
ice  surface  is  reserved  for  the  delectation  of  the  sons  of 
Scotia,  where  the  "roaring  game"  of  the  broom  and  the 
"stane"  may  be  indulged  in  to  heart's  content.  The 
skates  standing  highest  in  popular  favor  in  Canada  are 
the  Acme  Club  skates,  composed  entirely  of  nickel-plated 
steel,  and  clasped  to  the  foot  by  a  single  spring.  The 
old-fashioned  article  of  wood,  steel  and  straps  has  fallen 
into  such  disuse  as  to  be  almost  a  curiosity. 

There  is  a  something  so  exhilarating  in  the  pnasive 
action  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  term  so  anomalous) 
of  a  sleigh  in  motion,  that  goes  far  to  explain  the  readi- 
ness with  which  pleasure-lovmg  man  should  have  sought 
to  deprive  stem  necessity  of  some  of  its  despotic  triumph, 
and  devise  a  means  of  occasionally  wearing  its  yoke  for 
the  mere  "fun  of  the  thing." 

The  Russians  are  the  sleigh -drivers  of  the  Old  World, 
and  the  Kussian  sledge,  with  its  three  horses  and  its  arch 
of  jangling  bells,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing  and  a  sound 
worth  hearing ;  but  the  sledge  peculiar  to  the  great 
Northern  Empire  retains,  with  all  its  comfort  and  brav-v 
ery  of  appearance,  a  cnmbrousness  that  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  from  the  construction  of  the  dainty  Cana- 
dian "cntter,"  with  its  gleefully  curved,  spider-legged 
runners,  and  light,  delicately  modeled,  but  withal  com- 
modious body. 

The  Tandem  Sleighing  Club  of  Montreal  is  an  institu- 
^on  that  has  risen  of  late  years  very  high  in  popular 
favor,  and  one  of  their  *' meets,"  in  the  height  oi  ttxe 


Winter  season,  constitutes  u  combination  of  splendor  an  1 
taste  that  is  not  seen  to  be  readily  forgotten.  And  c<  .- 
tainly  the  jeunesse  doree  of  both  sexes  in  the  cities  ui..l 
towns  make  vondraus  practical  show  of  their  knowled*;o 
of  how  the  good  things  of  Canadian  Winter  life  should  l<u 
enjoyed,  in  their  long,  breezy  drives  with  "  cutter"  and 
mettlesome  steed  over  the  well  -  kept  suburban  roads, 
with  supper  at  some  neat  little  wayside  hostelry,  and  tlu) 
bracing  return  homeward  through  the  keen,  biting  air, 
and  the  clear,  brilliant  moonlight  of  the  northern  skiea. 
There  is  in  Canada  only  one  species  of  the  sledge  proper 
extant,  exce})ting,  of  course,  the  Esquimau  sled  ;  this  is 
the  victoria,  a  conveyance  peculiar  t^  Quebec  and  largely 
used  by  the  hack-drivers  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  that 
Province.  The  victoria  consists  of  a  plain  box-like  body, 
quite  destitute  of  ornamentation,  mounted  upon  two  low 
runners  of  solid  wood,  with  a  little  perch -like  seat  in  front 
for  the  driver.  This  little  sleigh  is  exceedingly  comforta- 
ble, and  will  accommodate  one  or  two  persons  conve- 
niently. It  is  very  small  and  light,  and  for  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  a  long  journey  no  better  vehicle  can 
be  selected. 

We  come  now  to  three  sports,  all  of  which  may  be  s. -^ 
down  as  possessing  a  pure  Canadian,  or,  at  least,  Amei  l- 
can,  individuality.  These  are  snowshoeing,  tobogganing, 
and  iceboating. 

How  or  by  whom  the  use  of  snowshoes  was  originally 
introduced  must  always  remain  a  more  or  less  insolnble 
mystery. 

We  must  accept  that  solution  of  the  problem  which 
suggests  that  the  snowshoe  proper  is  one  of  the  numer- 
ous offspring  of  the  prolific  and  inventive  brains  of  the 
aborigines  resident  within  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  the 
heavy  Winter  snowfalls  of  these  districts  develop  any  form- 
ation of  crusted  surface  sufficiently  firm  to  support  the 
weight  of  a  man,  and  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  snowshoe, 
like  most  modem  institutions  of  importance,  owes  its 
creation  to  the  commands  of  that  powerful  incentive  to 
human  ingenuity — necessity.  Many  a  lordly  moose  and 
elk,  run  down  to  his  death  in  the  deep,  yielding  snow- 
banks, could  his  brutish  thoughts  have  been  expressed 
in  words,  would  surely  with  his  last  breath  have  :*ttereJ 
a  regretful  plaint  against  the  fatal  expertness  of  the 
Canadian  Indian  in  the  management  of  this  invention. 

The  snowshoe  exists  to-day  in  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  the  broad,  squat,  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
ugly,  yet  useful  and  even  indispensable  factor  of  the 
hunter's  life,  to  the  long,  slim,  lightly  and  delicately 
constructed  "racing-shoe,"  used  by  competitors  in  the 
club  steeplechases  and  "  cross  country "  contests.  A 
general  description  will,  however,  suffice  to  the  ordinary 
reader. 

First,  then,  a  long  strip  of  green  ash,  carefully  selected 
with  a  view  to  its  perfect  grain  and  freedom  from  knots, 
is  trimmed  to  a  thickness  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  square.  This  strip  is  then  bent  into  a  pear-shaped 
oval,  and  the  two  ends  are  firmly  fastened  together. 
These  ends,  corresponding  to  the  stem  of  the  pear,  form 
the  "heel"  of  the  snowshoe.  Two  transverse  bars  are 
next  inserted  at  distances  of  about  eight  and  ten  inches 
from  the  "  toe  "  and  "  heel "  respectively  ;  these  serve  to 
strengthen  and  retain  the  shape  of  the  oval,  and  are  also 
valuable  aids  to  the  attaching  of  the  superficial  or  sup- 
porting area  of  the  shoe,  which  follows.  In  the  two 
small  spaces  between  the  "heel  "  and  "  toe  "  of  the  shoo 
and  the  crossbars  already  mentioned  is  woven  a  delicaia 
network  of  thin,  wet  cat^^i^  \£AjSj^  Vxwoa^SickRk  Sss^rs^oc^^s*.  vK 
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and  testare  to  the  mealies  of  a  coareo  Ihcl-  curtain,  and  | 
the  euda  of  the  catgut  used  in  its  formatioa  ai-e  pasand 
through  tlie  frame  of  wood  and  tirmly  and  nofitly  secured 
therein.  Neit,  the  largo  central  space  of  the  shoe  is 
covered  in  the  same  manner,  witli  these  exceptions,  that 
the  catgut  used  is  ranch  thicker  and  stronger  than  that 
employed  for  "  heel  "  and  "  toe,"  iu  consequence  of  the 
greater  weigbt  it  must  of  necessitj  Bustain,  and  that,  at 
the  outer  edges  of  the  network  the  gut,  instead  of  being 
passed  ihrough  the  frame,  is  wrapped  roauil  it  tor  greater 
strength  and  security.  In  coveriog  thin  part  of  the  shoe, 
a  small  ?pace,  some  tliree  or  four  inches  square,  is  loft 
vacant  immediately  "  abaft "  the  too  ci-ossViar,  and  behind 
this  hole,  again,  a  thong  of  deerskin  is  affixed,  through 
which  the  foot  of  the  wearer  is  passed  when  the  snow- 
shoe  is  fastened  on.  This  little  opening  admits  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  wearer's  slioes,  and  consequently  of 
the  natural  movement  of  the  foot. 

'  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  mauy  a  be- 
giuner  is  brought  to  grief,  and  covered  with  humilia- 
tion, simply  through  acting  upon  the  belief  that  walking 
in  snowsUoeB  and  walking  iu  boots  must  be  conducted 
upon  different  principles.  Nothing  could  be  more  erro- 
neous. A  per/eclly  itnii/ral  movement  of  the  foot,  ns  in 
ordinary  walking,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  succes<:fnl  snow- 
shoeing,  and  everything  in  the  construction  of  the  shoe 
itself  goes  to  confirm  this  statement.  The  feet  should  be 
carefully  kept  at  their  us«n;  distance  apart,  and  the  snow- 
shoes  raised  easily  and  without  stroining— unconscionhly, 
it  possible— and  passed  over  each  other  at  every  step.  A 
moment's  consideration  of  the  skopa  of  the  snowNhoe 
will  reveal  the  i-eulincss  with  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished. Les  joyKinen  raqueites  are  neither  unmanageable 
nor  cumbersome  to  any  one  who  will  devote  the  first  honr 
of  his  acquaintance  with  them  to  studying  their  peculiar 
form,  construction  and  capabilities  ;  and  when  this  has 
been  done  it  will  be  quickly  perceived  that  the  more 
natural  the  gait  of  tlie  wonld-be  suowsboer,  the  more 
speeuy  will  be  his  attainment  ot  a  facile  and  graceful 
progression. 

The  shoe  being  completed  as  to  its  actual  manufacture 
ia  now  laid  aside,  and  the  catgut,  in  the  process  of  dry- 
ing, contracts  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  whole 
fabric  a  marvel  ot  solidity  and  strength.  It  is  then 
ready  for  the  addition  of  saeh  em  hellish  men  t  or  orna- 
mentation as  the  fancy  of  the  maker  may  suggest.  This 
usually  takes  the  form  of  the  insertion,  at  regular  inter- 
vals in  the  outer  frame,  of  divers  small  tutts  ot  red,  bine 
and  green  wool,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
method  of  adornment  produces  anything  but  a  happy 
effect. 

All  other  snowshoes  are  constructed  upon  the  general 
principles  mentioned  in  the  above  description.  The 
racing-shoe  is  the  only  one  possessing  any  distinct  pecu- 
liarities. It  is  made  very  long,  averaging  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  length  "over  all,"  and  combines  a  great  pre- 
ponderance ot  "heel  "  with  exceeding  shortness  of  "toe," 
the  latter  having  a  marked  upward  curve,  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  all  chances  of  tripping,  which  it  is  not 
easy  sometimes  to  avoid,  in  the  excitement  of  a  prolonged 
ran  over  a  rough  piece  of  country.  The  best  shoes  are 
made  by  the  Indians  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Province 
ot  Quebec. 

Snowshoeing  enjoys  wiJespreail  and  well  -  merited 
popniarity,  principally  iu  Quebec  and  the  northern 
nnrts  of  Ontario.    The  snowfalls  of  Western  Ontario  are 


Manitoba  and  the  great  Northwest  Territories  do  not,  as 

a  rnle,  devote  much  of  their  time  to  sport. 

One  characteristic  of  this  amusement,  is  that  it  is  one 
of  tho  few  recreative  exercises  that  may  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  alone.  True,  the  trite  convivial  adage  "  The 
more  the  merrier  "  applies  willi  undiminished  litness  to 
this  diversion  as  to  all  othei-s  :  still,  the  faet  remains  that 
solitude  holds  little  or  no  mournful  sway  over  the  ardent 
snowshoer  who  is  gifted  with  a  moderate  share  of  spirits. 
and  who  loves  the  pastime  for  itself  alone.  He  ia 
"sufficient  unto  himself" 

The  writer  speaks  from  experience,  and  can  recall  at 
this  moment  tlie  unalloyed  pleasure  of  mauy  an  hour  ot 
vigorous  "tramping  "  over  miles  of  the  white,  crumbling 
sui'face,  its  particles  glistening  like  myriad  diamonds  in 
the  Winter  snusliine.  and  all  this  with  no  other  compan- 
ion than  his  pipe,  his  own  reflections,  and  perhaps  a  dog 
— with  no  sounds  to  break  the  perfect  stillness  ot  a  semi- 
wilderness  save  the  regular  crash,  cnish,  of  the  shoes  in 
tho  yielding  powdery  snow,  and  the  monotonous,  yet 
musical,  creak  of  tlie  frozen  catgut.  And  now,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  memory  lingers  lovingly  over  eveiy 
footfall  of  those  long,  solitary  "tramps,"  But  man  is  a 
gregarious  animal,  after  all  ;  he  delights  in  collective 
rather  than  in  individual  action,  and  perhaps  the  fullness 
of  the  enjoyment  of  snowshoeing  can  be  partaken  cf 
through  no  better  medium   than  that  of  the  clubs. 

The  most  uniqne  of  all  the  characteristics  ot  the  snow- 
shoe  club  is  the  costume,  and  it  would  he  hard,  indeed, 
to  find  a  more  effective  combination  ot  the  picturesque 
and  the  comfortable.  The  dress  in  its  entirety  consists 
ot  a  white  blanket  coat  ot  the  "  frock  "  cut,  reaching  half- 
way to  the  knees,  and  ornamented  as  to  its  skirts  with  the 
multi-eolorEd  stripes  common  to  the  modern  blanket. 
Attached  to  the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  hanging  midway 
down  the  hack,  is  the  uncouth  capiidiia. 

This  is,  however,  more  for  ornament  thi,'  use,  the  real 
headdress  of  tho  snowshoer  being  the  knitted  woolenr 
tuquf,  a  bag-shaped  cap,  pulled  pariially  over  the  ears, 
the  top,  to  which  is  affixed  a  large  tassel,  allowed  to 
droop  and  fall  over  on  one  side.  A  woven  saeh,  wound 
many  times  about  the  waist  and  knotted  over  the  hip, 
blanket  knickerbockers,  long  woolen  stockings  and  moc- 
casins, complete  the  uniform.  The  coat  is  almost  in- 
variably of  white  blanket  cloth,  but  the  other  constituent 
parts  of  the  costume,  lit']ue,  sash  and  stockingN,  nre 
chosen  of  those  colors  which  are  'proper  to  the  "  livery  " 
of  the  club  to  which  the  wearer  belongs,  and  the  blankets 
for  the  coats,  even,  are  selected  with  a  view  to  their  eni- 
bellishiug  stripes  being  iu  conformity  with  this  require- 
ment. Of  all  the  costume  "  liveries  "  affected  by  the  nu- 
merous clubs  in  Montreal,  assuredly  the  prettiest  is  that 
ot  the  St.  George  Snowshoe  Club.  The  colors  of  this 
uniform  are  exclusively  purple  and  white,  and  a  richer 
or  more  tasteful  combination  could  scarcely  have  been 
chosen.  White  blanket  coat  with  purple  edgings,  white 
blanket  knickerbockers,  purple  stockings  and  purple 
sash  ;  the  luqiii:,  surmounting  all,  being  composed  of 
alternate  broad  horizontal  bars  of  purple  and  white,  witli 
tassel  of  the  former  color.  This  clnb,  the  Alpha,  and 
several  others,  admit  lady  meml>ers.  and  quel  mnl  y  a-t-il 
a  O'lif  .Surely  pretty  faces  and  bright  eyes  must  be  an 
acquisition  anywhere.  They  supply  the  crowning  c'jtarnt 
ot  the  noble  sport,  and  there  are  no  more  indefat '•.;ablo 
and  enthusiastic  snowshoe rs  than  the  daughters  of 
Canada.     Tlitir  costnme  differs  from  that  of  the  men 
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snkles.     They  trear  tho  txque  and  the  sash  in  common 
Vf\i\i  the  members  of  the  sterner  sex. 

There  are  in  Montreal  upward  of  a  dozen  snowshoe 
clubs,  all  of  perfect  organization  and  in  .flourishing  cir- 
cumstances. The  prince  of  them  all,  the  pioneer  of 
Canada,  is  the  great  *' Montreal"  Club,  whose  members 
are  wearers  of  the  famed  luque  bleue.  This  institution  has 
a  following  of  many  hundreds,  and  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting here  to  accompany  them  upon  one  of  their  periodi- 
cal tramps  by  night,  which  outings  are  the  snowslioeing 
events  of  the  season. 

First,  then,  to  the  rendezvous.  Moving  briskly  about 
beneath  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees  in  McGill .Col- 
lege gi'ounds,  and  standing  in  small  groups  in  the  broad 
thoroughfare  of  Sherbrooke  Street,  are  to  be  seen  scores 
of  blanket-coated  mquetteurs,  their  showshoes  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  chatting  gayly,  smoking  silently,  or  cast- 
ing weatherwise  glances  skyward  and  discussing  the 
prospects  for  a  fine  night  or  the  reverse.  Every  minute 
augments  the  crowd,  as  fresh  contingents  from  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  city  put  in  an  appearance.  The  bus- 
tle increases  now;  the  groups  in  the  road  grow  larger 
and  talk  more  animatedly.  The  order  of  march  is  being 
arranged  by  the  officers,  the  paraffine  torches  are  dis- 
tributed, and  a  final  scrutiny  of  snowshoe-strings  takes 
place.  Then,  sharp  upon  the  hour,  the  start  is  made. 
They  march,  rank  by  rank,  through  the  streets  thronged 
,with  interested  spectators,  and  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  road,  where  the  necessary  depth  of  snow  is  to 
be  found.  Here  the  snowshoes  are  donned,  and  the 
night^s  work  begins.  Up  they  go,  along  the  lower  ridges 
and  terraced  roads  of  the  mountain,  up,  up,  till  they  pass 
the  circling  belt  of  hillside  villsw,  and  the  torches,  free  at 
last  from  competitive  gaslamps,  flash  out  merrily  among 
the  dark  Mount  Royal  pines,  and  the  raqnetteu'  .  in  long, 
attenuated  procession,  file  slowly  up  the  breathless  slopes 
till  a  summit  is  gained.  Here  there  is  a  respite,  a  short 
pause  ;  the  torches  waver  fitfully  for  an  instant  against 
the  dull,  indistinguishable  background  of  trees  ;  then  a 
quick  movement,  and  sudden  darkness.  Torches,  snow- 
shoes,  trees,  white  coats,  all  have  vanished.  Nothing 
but  the  huge,  rugged  bulk  of  the  mountain,  standing  in 
dim  relief  against  the  purple  sky,  remains,  and  we  in  the 
streets  below  wait  patiently  and  expectantly.  Anon  a 
faiut,  spark-like  flash  is  seen  far  up  in  the  gloom  ;  then 
another  and  another  quickly  follow,  succeeded  by  a  dull, 
confused  glimmer  of  many  lights.  After  momentary  ex- 
ertion our  eyes  adapt  themselves  to  the  .new  focus,  and 
again  we  watch  the  long,  thin  line  toil  slowly  up  the 
steep  like  a  string  of  tiny  struggling  stars.  Now  the  last 
belt  of  firs  has  been  traversed,  the  last  summit  is 
reached,  and  the  torches  flash  out.  upon  the  mountain- 
top.  There  is  another  sliort  pause,  another  hurried 
movement,  then  the  distant  lights  nod  us  a  wavering 
farewell,  and  are  gone. 

We  might  follow  them  still  further — down  the  boskv 
slopes  and  dark  ravines  of  the  other  side.  We  might 
hear  the  sharp,  quick  word  of  command,  and  the  merry 
shout,  signals  for  a  wild  dash  at  break-neck  speed  over 
some  deep-drifted  plateau  ;  we  might  listen  to  the  gay, 
mocking  laughter  that  greets  the  4ownfall  of  the  luckless 
novice,  and  even  join  in  the  yell  that  hails  his  extrication, 
heels  foremost,  from  tke  treacherous  snowbank ;  we 
might  trace  them  on  to  their  ultramontane  destination 
at  "Lumpkin's**  or  "Prendergast's,**  and  perhaps  play 
our  part  at  the  supper,  and  the  dance  that  follows,  where 
rigid  etiquette  gives  place  to  jollity;  and  we  might  re- 
turn with  them  in  the  **  wee  sma*  hours,'*  when  gray 
clouds  perchance  will  hide  the  stars,  and  the  torches 


flicker  riifaliy  through  the  feathery  flakes  of  a  buowliIL 
We  might  do  this  ;  but,  after  all,  the  pen  is  weak,  and  is 
powerless  to  portray  a  picture  over  the  mere  outline  of 
which  the  artist's  brush  itself  would  falter. 

In  point  of  absurdity  there  could  scarcely  be  any 
means  of  transit  from  the  top  of  a  hill  to  the  bottom 
thereof  more  perfect  than  that  which  is  so  fully  exempli- 
fied by  tobogganing,  the  sport  now  demanding  our  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  styled  the  **  nervous  sport,"  and  the 
term  fits  closely,  for  surely  no  other  form  of  adventurous 
recreation  could  be  so  replete  with  excitement  or  so 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  that  seeming  danger  which 
is  the  true  spice  of  existence,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
shooting  of  Niagara  Falls  on  a  tea-tray,  or  a  deliberate 
and  premeditated  descent,  per  tricycle,  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  !  And  yet,  who  shall  depict  the  strange  fasci- 
nation that  encircles  tobogganing  as  if  with  a  mystic 
halo  ?  Who  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  unconquer- 
able yearnings  of  the  tyro  to  repeat  the  experiment,  the 
very  moment  he  is  conscious  of  having  safely  accom- 
plished the  first  wild  and  tremulous  plunge  ?  Looked  at 
from  a  matter-of-fact  standpoint,  the  sport  is,  as  we  have 
said,  absurd  ;  viewed  by  the  eye  of  Prudence,  it  is 
fraught  with  many  a  peril  ;  and  yet  we  shall  here  set 
down  no  words  but  those  of  praise  for  the  art  of  the 
venturesome  tobogganeer. 

In  construction  tho  toboggan  is  simplicity  itself.  Two 
or  three  long,  broad  strips  of  hard,  smooth-grained  woo<^ 
are  planed  down  to  a  thickness  not  exceeding  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and,  after  they  have  been  carefully  steamed 
to  superinduce  the  necessary  flexibility,  are  placed  side 
by  side  and  securely  fastened  together  by  four  or  five 
thin  transverse  bars  of  wood.  Then  tho  end:;  which  have 
been  steamed  are  bent  upward  and  backward,  and  se- 
curely fastened  in  a  oemicircular  position  by  means  of 
wires.  This  upturned  end  constitutes  the  **bow  "  of  t*e 
toboggan.  Two  other  thin  strips,  about  an  inch  square, 
are  then  fastened  along  tho  sides,  and  thus,  with  the 
addition  of  a  narrow  cushion,  the  simple  contrivance  is 
ready  for  use.  It  is  made  in  large  quantities  at  sleigh, 
carriage  and  woodenwaro  factories,  and  is  exceedingly 
cheap. 

The  toboggan  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  which  governs 
many  another  instrument  of  recreation,  inasmuch  as  it 
owes  its  existence  primarily  to  the  promptings  of  impor- 
tunate necessity.  It  is  merely  an  uncomplicated  modifi- 
cation of  the  Esquimau  sled,  and  was  originally  used  by 
the  northern  tribes  of  Indians  for  tho  conveyance  of  bur- 
dens through,  or  rather  ore?*,  the  deep,  powdery  snow  of 
the  forest,  in  which  the  ordinary  sleigh  would,  from  tlie 
nature  of  its  construction,  be  virtually  li^less.  Then, 
of  course,  as  time  passed  on,  the  merrymaking  "pale- 
face "  became  sensible  of  its  other  good  qualities,  and 
forthwith  exalted  it  from  the  depths  of  drudgery  to  the 
heights  of  popularity. 

The  home  of  tobogganing  as  an  amusement  may  be  in 
any  land  blessed  with  hills  and  an  abundance  of  snow  to 
cover  them  ;  but,  in  reality,  tho  sport  is  indigenous  to 
Canada.  Coasting  with  a  small,  ruunered  sleigh  is  also 
popular  among  the  youth  of  Canada,  but  it  .:  never 
likely  to  vie  with  the  toboggan  from  the  fact  that  it  addc 
to  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  latter  several  extraordi- 
nary perils  peculiarly  its  own,  which  find  their  chief  ex- 
ponents in  the  long,  sharp-pointed  runners  of  tho  "coast- 
ing" sleigh.  Added  to  this  disadvantage,  a  smooth,  hard 
surface  is  an  almost  indispensable  condition  of  good 
"coasting,"  while  tobogganing  is  not  by  any  means  so 
exacting  in  its  requirements. 
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of  the  cone  ;  it  is  jonr  turn  to  make  tliu  Jeaceut ;  the  to- 
boggan, ft  small  one,  lies  before  jon,  and  yonr  partj  is 
teajj.  There  are  only  two  of  tliem  beaides  yourself— 
perhnps  a  )mir  of  merry,  langbiag  girls  ;  tlie  otUern  stand 
back  bcsitatingly,  anti  voiir  powers  of  pevsnasion  are 
exeivised  in  vain.     Thev  are 


Well,  well,  time  pi-esses,  and  you  cannot  ■wait.  The  ven- 
tnreHonie  two,  who  ai-e  conBiling  themselves  to  yonr 
nevve  and  nkill,  take  their  places  on  the  forward  part 
of  the  toboggan  and  yon  take  yours  behind.  Firmly  you 
gra^p  in  your  hands  tlio  two  little  metal-shod  "  8teering' 
Bticks,"and  earefully  yon  make  snre  that  no  mLsfortnne 
lurks  in  a  straggling  end  of  rope,  or  pieee  of  flowing  dra- 
pery; tbeu  tbc  word  is  given,  one  short,  Btrong  push  from 
behind,  and,  ^i'e.'ftf,  you  vanish  from  the  keu  of  mortal 
vision.  Down,  down  yon  fly  ;  the  tolioggan  scarcely 
Beenis  to  touch  the  ice,  and  the  conviction  that  you  are 
idling  into  the  u  u  fat  hoi  u  able  is  almost  overpowering. 
Iiiit  you  havo  no  time  for  convictions,  no  time  fur 
thoughts,  above  all  no  timo  for/wir;  there  are  others 
i.pon  the  frail  ptaulis  lieNides  yourself  ;  and  the  nlightest 
error  with  the  stceriug-H ticks  might  now  be  fatal.  You 
remember  this,  and  wiih  that  rceoUectiun  begins  the 
pleasure  of  tlie  ride.  Your  eiijoyrneiit  conies  with  the 
return  to  a  consciousness  of  your  own  superiorily.  A 
second  atjo  you  left  the  top,  now  you  are  almost  at  the 
biTiacl  base  of  the  cone.  Yon  are  sensible  of  a  string 
of  black  objects  flying  past  in  blurred  dimness  to 
risht  aud  left  of  yonr  course— tliey  are  the  climbers  toil- 
ing up  the  little  steps  cut  in  the  ice  and  dragging  their 
toboggans  with  them.  Now  the  terrific  speed  yoii  have 
attained  makes  your  breath  come  and  go  in  short,  quick 
gasps';  tiny  particles  of  ice  and  snow  begin  to  dasb  them- 
selves against  your  face  ;  you  turn  yonr  head  away,  and 
your  companions  hide  Ibeir  faces  behind  tlicir  knees. 

The  tobogganing  is  mshing  now  with  a  whistling  noise 
over  the  crusted  snow  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  ;  there  is  a 
sudden  quiver,  a  dasli,  and  a  wild  plunge ;  you  have 
po-tsed  through  a  shadowy  "pitch-hole,"  the  toboggan 
rises  high  in  the  air,  everybody  holds  tight,  and  by  a 
mere  freak  of  whimsical  good-Iuek  you  come  down  with 
a  (earful  crash,  but  "  right  side  up."  Then,  on  again,  an- 
other pitch-hole,  and  perhaps  another  after  that,  all  suc- 
cessfully "talten,"  and  at  last  comes  the  long  rushing  glide 
over  the  frozen  crust  of  the  river  ic  ;  on,  on,  till  the  la-it 
ounce  of  momeutnin  is  exhausted,  and  the  creaking, 
i|nivering  little  conveyance  comes  to  a  standstill.  You 
fi'i'l  very  jiroud  of  your  exploit,  and  yonr  companions 
havo  rc'covered  their  breath  sullicicntly  to  pour  forth 
tlicir  ra])tures  in  a  prufnsion  of  disjoiuteil  phrasenhigv. 
You  look  biickward  and  npward.  and  you  see  the  tiny, 
dwarf-like  liguifs  st;.nding  motionless  at  th.i  top  of  tlie 
mighlv  e.>ne-thev  are  the  friends  you  left  some  flffy 
..-■■■onds  n-o. 

The  co-turn.'  of  tli-  tidsigfianeer  dill".-rs  in  no  res|ioct 
froi'i  thill  Mf  tlie  -iin«-!K>er.  TJic  fair  se.t  is  the  lite  and 
snitL  of  l!i<'  1>:li<i^';.Miii!iij  I'lubs,  and,  as  is  the  case  iu  skat- 
ing, sli-ijiliiii^'  lui  I  suiiwslioeiug,  there  are  no  more 
a-dent  ami  r.'.'kl.-ss  lovers  of  tliis  daring  sport  than  tlio 
Canadiau  «..nien  and  girls.  The  sport  ifscH  is  at  once 
unique,  fascinatiii!,'.  di^ll^'■■^nll■^.  exhilarating  and  health- 

I'crhaps  it  is  only  ■'  fair  play  "  that  those  portions  of  a 
country  ill-favoi'ed  by  nature  with  climatic  conditions  of 
one  kind  aliould  bo  recompensed  by  an  estra  supply  of 
advantages  of  another.     This  aecma  to  be  the  pecolior 


fortune  of  Ontario  and  Western  Canada  generally,  fcr, 

although  there  is  in  these  disti-icta  a  lack,  for  tho  mot^t 
part,  of  hills  snitable  for  tho  practice  of  toboggociug, 
and  an  insufficient  depth  of  snow  to  admit  of  snowsboc- 
ing  being  fully  enjoyed,  still,  there  is  never  a  dearth  of 
ice.  Some  of  the  tinest  skating  in  Canada  is  to  be  seen 
in  tho  towns  and  cities  of  Ontario,  and  to  this,  the  "  Gar- 
den Province  "of  tho  Dominion,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  watched  over  and  tended,  with  fostering  care  ann 
solitude,  the  early  years  of  the  last  and  youngest  of  nil 
the  sports  upon  our  I ist^iee boating, 

Uf  the  orifjiu  of  that  strange  machine  now denomiuated 
an  iceboat,  we  have  but  little  information  to  advance 
that  is  stamped  with  certainty  of  coirectnesa.  It  would 
seem  that  the  boy  upon  skates,  spreading  his  oatstietcbeil 
coat  ■■  to  catch  the  fav'ring  gale,"  might  have  given  tl;o 
first  suggestion  for  the  new  departure  ;  but  whether  the 
idea  of  the  iceboat  was  derived  in  the  first  plauc  from 
this  simple  source,  or  from  the  instinctive  attempts  of 
northern  savages  to  exi«dite  the  progress  of  their  dog- 
sleds  over  the  wind-swept,  snowy  deserts  by  means  I'f 
rude  sails  of  skin,  cannot  be  accurately  determiaed. 

Tiie  "  boat  "  itself  is  simple  iu  const  ruction.  It  con- 
sists of  a  triangular  framework  of  wood,  strengthened  by 
the  insertion  of  small  joists  crossing  the  open  epaca  in 
various  directions,  all  being  securely  "  let  into  "  the  outer  ' 
timbei-s.  This  sttucturo  is  surmounted  by  a  small  boi- 
like  body  for  tho  aceommodation  of  passengers  anil 
sailors,  and  the  whole  atTair  moves  horizontally  npon 
three  steel  runners,  resembling  slightly  the  blades  cf 
skates,  which  are  attached  to  the  woodwork  near  the 
angles  of  the  triangle.  A  small  nidder-like  contrivance, 
also  of  metal,  constitutes  tho  steering-apparatus,  its  fiic* 
tional  action  upon  the  ice  1>eing,  of  course,  the  basis  of 
its  eCTectivenesB.  The  one  mast  of  the  iceboat  is  stepped 
well  "  forward,"  and  is  supported  by  the  usual  "  gnyB." 
The  canvas  carried  generally  consists  of  spanker  and  jib, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  sky  and  balloon  sails  ;  but 
for  obvions  reasons  no  iceboat  can  maintain  its  equili- 
brium under  the  press  of  canvas  which  could  be  sus- 
tained by  an  ordinary  yacht  of  even  much  smaller  size. 

The  enthusiastic  "  ice-yachtsman  "  is  as  prone  to  tho 
drawing  of  the  long  bow  as  are,  almost  proverbially,  thn 
patient  disciples  of  worthy  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  many  and 
marvelous  are  the  "  yarns  "  delivered  anent  the  fabulotis 
speed  attained   by  these  "ships  of  tlie  frost  aod  tb© 

While  it  is  of  course  oilvisable  to  take  many  of  these 
effusions  cum  'jrano  snlis,  still,  qnito  enough  of  boaest 
merit  remains  to  justify  the  iceboat  in  claiming  a  proud 
jiositiou  as  a  "traveler," second  only  to  the  locomotive 
and  tho  balloon.  Hurprising,  indeed,  have  been  the  re- 
sults manifested  for  tho  benefit  of  the  doubtful  and  in- 
credulous. The  writer  can,  from  personal  experieoce, 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  slii;  •jiicut  that,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, an  iceboat  under  jib,  spiiiikor  and  small  skjsail,  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  Ave  miles,  kept  well  up  with,  and 
even  ahead  of,  a  passenger  train  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
certainly  not  less  than  thirty  miles  pir  hour.  This  ex- 
pluit  was  accomplished,  it  is  true,  uu.ler  very  favorable 
circumstances — a  fair  wind,  aud  nuootli,  crusted  surface 
of  snow,  combining  Iheir  good  .jualitics  to  the  advantage 
of  the  "boat";  still,  there  can  lie  no  exaggeration  iu 
placing  tho  avi-ragu  speed  of  a  well-built  aud  well- 
managed  iceboat  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  aa 

There  can  scarcely  \to  anything  more  severely  trying 
than  the  degree  of  cold  experienced  upon  a  moderately 
fast-sailing  iceboat  even  in  mild  weather.     The  heavj 
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bufialo  robes  piled  aboat  tbe  voyageur  in  tbe  little  box 
on  tbe  breezy  triangle  afford  but  slight  protection  from 
tbe  keen,  cutting  wind,  tbat  seems  to  pierce  tbrougb 
every  wrap  and  covering  with  knife-like  sharpness.  But 
the  all-absorbing  excitement  of  the  furious  rush  over 
alternate  patches  of  flashing  ice  and  crisp,  white  snow — 
now  grinding  along  upon  one  runner,  the  other  two  in 
the  air,  now  reversing  the  position,  but  seldom  moving 
with  all  three  upon  the  ice  at  once — seems  to  supply  an 
antidote  for  any  quantity  of  physical  discomfort  At  the 
end  of  your  trip,  be  it  long  or  short,  you  disembark  with 
shivering  frame,  chattering  teeth,  and  face  livid  with 
cold,  yet  you  vow  you  have  enjoyed  yourself,  and  you 
mean  what  you  say! 

Dangers  in  profusion  lurk  along  the  track  of  the  reck- 
less ice-yachtsman.  A  foot  too  much  of  sail,  the  slight- 
est error  in  steering,  the  catching  of  one  of  the  runners 
in  the  merest  chip  of  rough  surface-ice,  may  one  and  all 
be  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences.  Acci- 
dents are,  therefore,  not  by  any  means  infrequent ;  but 
it  must  be  said,  in  defense  of  the  sport  in  the  abstract, 
that  carelessness  and  ignorance  are  responsible  for  nine 
mishaps  out  of  every  ten. 

Iceboating  as  a  Canadian  sport  is  most  extensively 
jnacticed  near  the  cities  and  towns  upon  the  great  Lakes 
of  Erie,  Huron  and  Ontario,  where  the  shore-ice,  forming 
for  some  miles  outward,  affords  in  fairly  calm  seasons 
most  excellent  opportunities  for  indulging  in  the  novel 
amusement. 

The  inevitable  '* clubs"  are  inaugurated,  of  course, 
and  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  advance  the  pastime 
in  popular  favor.  Indeed,  all  present  indications  seem 
to  favor  the  belief  that  at  no  distant  day  iceboating  will 
take  up  its  position  as  an  indispensable  concomitant  of 
the  other  established  institutions  of  the  Canadian  Winter 
season.  No  account,  however  superficial,  of  Canada*s 
Winter  sports,  could  be  deemed  complete,  even  within 
its  own  limits,  without  some«slight  mention  of  that  grand 
symposium  of  brumal  jollities  and  pleasures — the  Mon- 
treal Winter  Carnival.  Some  years  ago  the  idea  of  this 
colossal  festival  originated  with  one  of  MontreaPs  best- 
"known  and  most  widely  respected  snowshoers,  a  man 
whose  darling  ambition  was  the  institution  of  a  national 
Winter  f4te  in  that  city,  but  who  did  not  live  to  see  his 
namerous  happy  suggestions  carried  out  In  January, 
1883,  the  first  carnival  was  inaugurated,  chiefly  through 
the  untiring  energy  and  resolution  of  a  number  of  pro- 
minent snowshoers  and  tobogganecrs.  The  quidnuncs 
and  marplots  of  the  community  frowned  upon  the  daring 
scheme,  and  prophesied  the  failure  they  deemed  inevi- 
table. But  the  failure  came  not ;  the  venture  prosjjered 
beyond  all  expectations,  and  when,  in  the  following  year 
(1884),  the  great  **  Palace  of  January  **  reared  its  flashing 
walls  and  shimmering  turrets  of  purest  crystal  ice  high 
in  the  frosty  air,  crowds  poured  in  from  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Western  Hemisj^here  and  gazed  with 
wonder,  surprise  and  admiration  upon  the  brilliant  dis- 
play prepared  for  their  delectation  by  these  benighted 
hyperboreans,  whom  many  of  the  visitors  had  hitherto 
thought  of  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  idle 
•curiosity  and,  perhaps,  pity. 

No  description  can  pretend  to  .do  justice  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  commercial  metropolis  during  Carnival  Week, 
with  its  myriad  sights  and  sounds  full  of  a«trange  and 
wondrous  interest  to  the  visitor  from  foreign  climes. 
The  huge  bulk  of  the  Norman  Ice  Palace  looms  up  in 
frigid  grandeur  upon  the  snowy  surface  of  Dominion 
Square  ;  dainty  ice-grottoes  lift  their  glitterin^i:  pinnacles 
on  high  at  Btreet-comers  and  in  open  places;  the  city 


dons  its  gala  dress,  and  the  flags  of  all  nations  stream 
proudly  from  window,  balcony  and  housetop  ;  the  hotels 
are  filling  rapidly;  snowshoers,  tobogganeers  and  skaters 
are  one  and  all  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  At  last  the 
great  day  comes  ;  the  place  swarms  with  sightseers  from 
north,  south,  east  and  west ;  the  inauguration  takes 
place,  the  ice  of  the  programme  is  broken,  and  then  for 
six  brief  but  gladsome  days  do 

—"youth  and  pleasuro  meet 
To  chase  the  slowing  hours  with  flying  feet." 

From  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  Montreal  life  in 
carnival  time  means,  to  seven -eighths  of  the  population,  a 
ceaseless  round  of  skating,  snowshoeing  and  toboggan- 
ing tournaments,  curling  **bonspiels,"  hockey  matches,, 
pyrotechnic  displays  aYid  brilliant  illuminations,  fancy 
fitaSy  promenade  skating  concerts,  trotting  races,  torch- 
light processions  of  white-coated  raquetteurs^  sleighing 
parties,  balls,  steeplechases  and  ** meets"  of  the  Tandem 
Club.  The  toboggan  slides,  with  their  double  rows  of 
torches  flickering  in  the  wind,  resound  by  night  and  day 
with  the  shouts  of  thousands  of  gay  carousers  ;  the  skat- 
ing-rinks are  full  to  repletion,  and  there,  beneath  the 
soft,  white  lights,  casting  countless  fantastic  shadows 
upon  the  smooth,  shining  surface,  with  the  musical  plUh 
2>lash  of  running  waters  in  the  ice-grottoes  ever  in  their 
ears,  quaintly  draped  figures,  moving  gracefully  to  the 
strains  of  a  military  band,  illustrate  the  great  features  of 
Canada*s  history,  the  various  pursuits  of  life,  and  the 
great  national  sports  of  the  Dominion.  For  one  short, 
happy  week  the  cares  of  humdrum  life  are  laid  aside— 
and  then  comes  the  end.  The  last  of  the  many-colored  ' 
lights  has  glimmered  away  its  existence  behind  the  trans- 
parent walls  of  the  Ice  Palace ;  the  last  of  the  rushing 
rockets  has  lighted  up  the  white  expanse  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, even  to  the  distant  arches  of  Stevenson's  mighty 
bridge,  and  then  lost  its  glory  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Winter  sky;  the  last  of  the  snowshoers*  torches  has  van- 
ished like  a  falling  star  upon  the  wooded  slopes  of  Monnt 
Roval— the  Carnival  is  over. 

Then  the  sports  of  the  season,  that  have  climbed  the  < 
hill  of  popularity  to  its  topmost  summit,  pass  slowly  and 
resignedly  in  long  procession  down  the  other  side  ;  the 
rivers  burst  their  glacial  chains  ;  the  trees  put  forth 
their  buds  for  the  coming  Spring ;  and  blanket  -  coat, 
tuque,  sash  and  moccasins,  raquetleur,  tobogganeer  and 
skater,  fly  to  their  hard-earned  rest. 


A  FAVORITE  Pomeranian  dog  was  cruelly  blinded  by  a 
carter's  lash,  and,  while  his  owner  tenderly  bathed  the 
inflamed  eyes,  **  Blackie,"  the  sleek  tom-cat,  always  sat 
by  with  a  kindly  look  of  pity  in  his  luminous  green  eyes. 
When  "Laddie,"  the  blind  dog,  was  called  in  at  night, 
he  often  failed  to  find  the  door,  or  would  strike  his  ven- 
erable head  against  the  posts.  *'  Blackie,"  having  noted 
this  difficulty,  would  jump  off  his  warm  cushion  by  the 
kitchen-fire,  trot  out  with  a  "mew  "  into  the  dark  night, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  return  with  *•  Laddie,"  shoulder-to- 
shoulder,  as  it  were,  and  the  friends  would  then  se]iarate 
for  the  night.  "Laddie,"  when  younger,  had  quietly 
resented  the  attentions  shown  by  his  owner  to  a  fascinat- 
ing kitten,  who  used  to  frolic  with  his  long,  fringed  tail ; 
but  he  was  too  noble  to  show  active  dislike.  When  the 
kitten  died  in  convulsions— a  victim  to  nerves  and  a  ball 
of  cotton — and  S  wner  bent  over  the  stiffened  form  in 
grief,  "  Laddie  '  came  gravely  up  and  kissed  it  He 
followed  it  to  the  grave,  and  for  XE^ajK^  ^^wj^^^i^  vrk^Xs^ 
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ttmii  ifbi'  voit  to  turn  jour  atteution  to  BOine  otiier  matter 
tiiiti  ^ii?    Your  own  eilucation,  for  iastance." 

"  My  edncation  !"  she  ecboeil,  scornfully.  "  Did  you 
not  t^ach  me  to  read  and  write  two  years  ago?  And 
siuce  that  time  Lai'e  I  uot  naded  through  couatless 
booka  to  please  joti  Tedious  work  it  was,  too  !  Can  I 
uot  Dtren  ei^ecute  your  national  anthem,  '  Yankee  Doodle,' 
on  life  pinuo  and  violin  ?"— with  a  derisive  little  laugh. 
'■  Pray,  why  sliould  I  wish  for  more  accomplish  men  ts  ?" 

"Because  yon  are  my  wife,"  he  answered,  gravely, 
"ani^  it  is  uet'essary  that  you  should  fit  yourself  tor  your 
new  position  in  life.  I  know  of  no  better  opportunity 
t'lan  tlie  present,  while  we  are  living  so  quietly  here.  It 
Mill  iiu  an  easy  mntter  to  coll  the  best  tutors  to  our  aid, 
and  yon  will  soon  master  all  that  it  is  desirable  for  yon 
to  !fi»m.  You  must  Bee  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  fill  the 
late  Mrs.  Hawkatoup'a  place  acceptably.  You  need  par- 
ticular prepai-ation  tor  it." 

Hor  fair  face  hardened  in  an  nnpleasant  way. 

"I  see."  she  said,  sharply,  "you  are  ashamed  of  nie, 
BiisiL  You  dare  not  pvesoiit  mo  to  your  friends,  and  so 
you  keap  nieshnt  upon  this  inland.  It's  a  jiity  "— with  o 
snoer — "that  yon  did  uot  think  to  send  me  away  to 
school  with  Jettft  Rnvenel.  I  am  your  wife,  the  mother 
of  vonr  child.  It  is  rather  late  to  consign  me  to  tutors, 
is  it  uot  ?  Y'our  teaching  was  quite  enough  for  me,  I 
think.  In  fact,  Bik^il  "—stamping  her  small  fi>ot  vio- 
lentlv — "  I  decline  to  be  edncate<l  to  suit  your  friends,  I 
deiline  to  be  made  over  after  the  pattern  of  your  s-tep- 
niother  1  I  will  have  no  tutors,  no  study.  I  will  be  my- 
self, and  no  other  person,  now  and  always." 

"  Pray  be  reasonable.  Vera  !  I  spoke  for  your  own 
"ood,  your  own  happineNS.     Cannot  you  see  ?" 

Slio  sprang  from  her  chair,  seized  the  thing  nearest  to 
her  haud — a  carafe  of  ice-water — and  hurled  it  at  him 
flcrois  the  t*ble. 

'■I  am  mvHolf ;  1  shall  always  remain  myself!"  she 
crjcil,  and  swept  out  of  the  room,  and  up  the  stair  to  her 
own  olia;nber. 

The'roi^g  liusband  did  not  follow  her.  All  this  day 
and  the  next  she  remained  alone,  in  a  fit  of  obdnrate 

'•  Moa  Died .'"  sigheil  her  French  maid  Celende  ;  "men 
are  but  bi-utes  !  Monsieur  shonld  come  to  make  peace 
with  madams  on  his  two  knees  !" 

"I  love  him,"  hissed  Vera,  through  her  little  white 
teeth,  "  and  I  hate  him  !  Did  jou  ever  hear  a  paradox 
like  that,  Celeude  ?" 

"Yea,  mailame,"  answered  Celende,  i>ensively  ;  "it  is 
common  enough." 

But  monsieur  did  not  come.  Ho  was  tearing  about  his 
i.iland  domain  on  all  sorts  of  ermnds,  evidently  forgetful 
of  the  panting,  pining  yonug  creature  with  whom  ho  had 
quarreled.  A  nature  like  Vera's  conld  not  long  endure 
this  state  of  things.     The  third  day  arrived  and  brought 

Basil  Hawkstone  was  sitting  in  his  library,  looking 
over  accounts  with  the  overseer,  when  a  wild  outerj-  sud- 
di-ulv  arose  and  filled  the  house.  He  dashed  out  into  the 
hall,  and  up  the  slair  to  the  landing  above.  Here  a 
cloud  of  dense  smoke  met  him,  rolling  ont  from  his 
wife's  chamber.  He  leaped  into  the  room.  The  win- 
dow-bartoius,  the  draperies  o(  the  huge  carved  bed.  were 
all  ablaze— every  thing,  in  the  chamber  seemed  shriveling 
in  ft  sheet  of  fire.  And  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  chok- 
ing smoke  and  the  anoonny  red  glare,  stood  Vera,  smil- 
iaa.  triumvhftnt.  her  blue  eyes  bright  with  malice  and 


He  began  to  tear  down  the  blazing  draperies,  ahonting^ 
to  the  terrified  Bervftnts~to  Supplement  his  efforts  with 
water.  In  five  minntee  the  carpet  was  strewn  with  dibrii, 
the  fire  was  out,  and  Hawkstone  confronted  his  wife  with 
brows  drawn  ominously  down  over  his  angry  eyes, 

"Did  yon  set  fire  to  the  room  to  bring  me  here  ?'  he 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  "  why  uot  ?  The  end  justifies- 
the  meaus," 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied,  madame,"Baid  Hawkstone, 
in  a  tone  that  would  have  frightened  another  woman. 

Her  vicious  little  laugh  rang  out  like  silver  bells. 

"  Not  yat !"  she  answered,  "  I  warn  you,  Basil — if  you 
persist  in  keeping  me  on  the  island,  I  will  burn  this  old 
rookery  over  your  head  !" 

He  looked  first  at  the  niin  she  had  mode,  and  then  at 
the  slight,  girlish  flgui'e  standing  erect,  with  white  bosom 
heaving,  and  blue  eyes  flashing. 

"You  have  marked  out  a  pleasant  programme,"  he 
said,  dryly.  "Aie  we  to  live  henceforth  iu  open  warfare. 
Vera  ?  We  are  young,  remember,  a  more  bi>y  and  girl  in. 
yeai-s — we  hove  probably  a  long  life  before  us." 

A  great  nigli  parted  her  lips'.  In  a  moment  she  ha^* 
ceased  to  be  a  little  demon,  and  was  a  lovely  wet-eyed 

'■  No.  I  do  not  want  to  live  in  open  warfare  with  you, 
Basil," she  soblted,  "You  loved  mo  when  we  left  Paris, 
bnt  the  air  of  this  drcadfnl  island  has  changed  you  — 
made  you  cold,  unkind,  grim  as  Bluebeard ", 

Before  the  last  words  were  out  he' ojicned  his  arms. 
Wth  a  ciy,  she  sprang  into  them.  They  kissed  each 
other  like  lovers,.  The  reconciliation  seemed  complete. 
Hawkstone  went  back  to  his  over^toer  ;  th<^  servants  came 
in  to  remove  the  itihi-in  and  restore  order. 

As  for  Vera,  she  stole  away  to  another  chamber,  don- 
ned her  blue  habit,  mounted  Ali.  and  uusct^u  and  unat- 
tended, started  ofi'  fur  a  gallop  across  the  islaud. 

Down  the  long  slopes  went  Ali,  and  over  the  gray- 
shore  toward  Peg's  Inlet.  The  incoming  tide  was  froth- 
ing and  racing  under  the  low,  dwindling  light  of  the  fail- 
ing day.  Not  a  living  thing  was  in  sight— even  the  noLsy 
fish-hawks  had  vanished.  Far  away,  on  the  jiurple  ocean 
spaces,  glimmered  a  flitting  sail,  spectre-like,  unreal,  bnt 
that  was  all.  -  Softly  All's  hoots  fell  on  the  wet  sands. 
The  salt  wind  blew  out  the  girl's  hair,  and  twisted  the 
folds  of  her  blue  habit  How  silent,  how  lonely  looked 
the  dunes  in  that  waning  light  1 

Suddenly,  from  the  salt,  coarse  grass  which  fringed 
them,  a  man  arose,  nnd  stepped  forward  (o  meet  Basil 
Hawkstone's  wife. 

He  was  of  low  stature,  thickset,  and  not  bad-looking, 
yet  with  something  about  him  that  suggested  the  stable 
rather  than  the  drawing-room.  Not  a  high-bred  person, 
by  any  means — there  was  too  much  color  in  his  necktie, 
and  a  snperfluity  of  stripes  in  his  ]iantaloons.  Neverthe- 
less, he  went  straight  up  to  Vera  Hawkstone,  and  seized 
Ali's  bridle  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

"By  my  soul.  Zephyr,"  he  cried,  "it's  good  to  see  you 
again,  my  dear  !" 

She  sat  in  her  sa<1dl<^  for  a  moment,  as  though  turning 
to  stone  ;  then  she  gave  a  wild,  glad,  astonished  cry, 

"Oh,  Jasper  I" she  answered  ;  "oh,  Jasper  Hatton  I  can 
it  be  yon,  and  hen!" 

He  laughed. 

"  It's  me,  fast  onoogh.  I  was  told,  over  at  nTiithaven, 
that  strangers  are  not  received  on  your  island,  and  that  if 
I  ventnred  too  close  to  Tempest  Hall — oa  you  call  it — tlie 
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waiting  to  catcb,  somehow,  a  chance  glimpse  of  jon. 
This  seems  to  be  a  fairish  sort  of  beast !"  patting  Ali*s 
neck  approvingly. 

Her  slight  fignre  #as  palpitating  with  excitement. 
She  grew  red  and  white  by  turus. 

'*I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Jasper  !''  she  gasped,  with 
her  hand  on  his  broad  shoulder  ;  '*  I  think  I  was  never, 
never  so  glad  as  this  in  all  my  life  before  !*' 

He  looked  at  her  criticallv.  He  had. narrow  eves,  as 
black  as  a  coal,  with  lurking  gleams  in  the  corners. 

** Greatly  obliged  for  your  welcome,  little  Zephyr! 
You  are  as  pretty  as  ever,  I  see.  When  you  appeared 
yonder,  I  said  to  myself,  *  That's  my  little  lady  !  There's 
not  another  woman  on  earth  who  can  ride  like  that !'  And 
now,  how  do  you  get  on  with  your  American  nabob  ? 
Are  you  happy  here  ?  Any  hankering  after  old  times, 
eh?  You  might" — with  a  low  laugh — "have  been  my 
wife,  you  know,  instead  of  his  !  Is  it  private  life,  or 
public,  that  suits  you  best^  my  beauty  ?" 

In  her  agitation  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  his  ques- 
tions. 

**  I  am  so  glad — so  glal  I"  she  kept  repeating.  **  I 
never  thought  to  see  you  again.  What  brought  you  to 
this  dreadful  island,  Jasper  Hat  ton  ?" 

**  Business  of  importance,"  he  answered,  with  a  grim 
smilo.      **What  can  you  mean  ?" 

*' Little  Zephyr,*'  said  Jasper  Hatton,  looking  her 
boldly  in  the  eyes,  **I  have  come  for  you — for  you!'' 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CATASTROPUE. 

•  "Basil,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you  this  morning," 
purred  Vera  Hawkstone. 

She  was  leaning  over  her  husband's  table  in  the  old 
library,  the  loose  sleeves  of  her  violet  silk  gown  falliup: 
away  from  her  dimpled  whit^  ai*ms,  a  feverish  light  in 
her  lovely  eyes. 

**Ask  on  !"  answered  Hawkstone. 

"Iwant  a  thousand  dollars,  Basil." 

He  drew  out  his  checkbook,  wrote  the  necessarv 
words,  and  passed  the  paper  to  her  across  the  table. 

**  Are  you  not  going  to  inquire  what  I  mean  to  do  with 
it  ?"  she*^  laughed. 

"All  that  I  have  is  yours,"  he  answered,  simply.  "I 
do  not  care  in  the  least  how  you  spend  the  monev, 
Vera." 

Hawkstone  was  most  generous  with  his  wife.  Ever 
since  their  marriage-day  she  had  squandered  his  sub- 
stance recklessly,  and  ho  had  never  utt-ered  protest  or 
comi>laint. 

"It  is  now  my  tuni  to  ask  a  favor,  Vera,"  he  said, 
gravely.  "  You  have  not  been  yourself  for  the  last  few 
days.  Something  is  troubling  you.  Tell  me,  what  is  it  ? 
Have  you  been  disturbed  in  any  way  ?  Has  anything 
unpleasant  happened  ?" 

A  red  spot  Iciped  into  her  cheek. 

"  Xo,  no  ;  certainly  not,  Basil.  How  absurd  of  you  to 
imagine  such  things  !" 

"But  I  insist  that  you  are  strangely  upset  of  late  ! 
Surely  you  are  overdoing  this  riding  business.  Vera.  I 
wish  you  would  leave  All  in  his  stalL  Then,  too,  you  go 
out  at  all  hours  unattended.  I  do  not  like  that.  A 
groom  should  be  with  you  always.  The  island  has 
Bwamps  and  moruases,  in  which  a  stranger  might  easily 
come  to  grief." 

She  gave  a  Bhort  langh. 

"  I  do  not  need  an  attendant  I  am  too  thoronghlj  at 
homB  in  the  saddle  for  that  Ah,  here  oomes  the  child 
for  k«r  momiBg  Tiait." 


A  nursemaid  entered,  bearing  the  little  heiress  of 
Hawkstone.  Vera  received  her  daughter  in  an  %bsent 
way,  responded  absently  to  the  pressure  of  the  wee  baby 
arms.  Where  were  her  thoughts  at  that  moment  ?  Not 
with  husband  or  child,  surely  I  For  some  moments 
Hawkstone,  leaning  on  the  table,  gazed  in  silent  admira- 
tion at  the  fair  young  mother  clasping  her  little  one — 
that  typical  picture  which  has  delighted  the  world  for 
centuries— then,  prompted  by  some  evil  spirit,  he  began, 
in  a  tender,  coaxing  voice  : 

"  SiJpplement  your  beauty.  Vera,  with  such  accomplish- 
ments as  the  girl  of  the  x>eriod  is  expected  to  possess, 
and  you  will  carry  the  fashionable  world  by  storm.  Let 
me  urge  you,  for  my  sake,  for  little  Bee's  sake,  to  con- 
sent to  be  improved,  dear  !  You  hate  seclusion.  Well, 
then,  fit  yourself  for  the  society  into  which  you  long  to 
enter." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  these 
words.     Her  blue  eves  flashed. 

"Still  harping  on  that  subject,  Basil  ?  Did  I  not  say 
that  yoa  were  ashamed  to  present  me  to  your  friends  ?— 
that  you  keep  me  prisoned  here  because  you  are  afraid 
of  their  censure  ?" 

He  colored. 

"As  my  wife,  you  are  sure  to  be  criticised,  of  course. 
Ashamed  of  you  I  am  not,  but  I  want  to  arm  you  cnp-a- 
jji'i  l)efore  you  are  called  to  face  the  critics.  Cannot  yon 
see  that  love  alone  prompts  me  to  do  this  ?" 

Her  face  whitened. 

"  I  am  done  with  love,"  she  hissed  ;  "  I  am  done  with 
you — with  everything  here  I"  and  she  flung  the  child 
suddenly,  violently,  from  her. 

Hawkstone  sprang,  but  too  late.  With  a  shriek  of 
pain  and  terror,  little  Bee  struck  against  the  carved  back 
of  a  great  antique  chair,  and  then  fell  to  the  floer,  where 
she  lav  stunned  and  metiouless.  Hawkstone  snatched 
U15  the  limp  little  body. 

"Vera,  you  I.ave  killed  her  !"  he  cried,  in  horror. 

"  I  don't  care— I  don't  care  I  I  am  no  longer  account- 
able for  anything  that  hapx^ens  here !"  she  answered, 
recklesslv. 

The  servants  came  rushing  to  the  scene.  Mrs.  Hawk- 
stone was  carried  to  her  room  in  violent  hysterics,  and  a 
messengiT-  dispatched  to  the  mainland  for  a  doctor.  The 
man  of  medicine  came,  examined  little  Bee,  and  g^ew 
very  grave. 

"I  fear,"  ho  said  to  Hawkstone,  "  that  your  child  has 
snstained  some  injury  of  the  spine — in  fact,  she  may  be 
permanently  crippled  by  this  unfortunate  accident." 

Hawkstone  staggered  back  against  the  wall.  Directly 
he  left  the  nursery  where  the  child  lay  moaning  in  the 
arms  of  her  nurse,  and  crossed  the  corridor  to  his  wife's 
chamber.  Celende,  the  French  maid,  oi>ened  the  door 
to  his  knock. 

"Jfy/i  JJieu .'"  she  cried  ;  "  madame  is  too  ill  to  see  mon- 
sieur. Her  heart  is  broken.  The  little  one  leaped  and 
madame  could  not  hold  her — that  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  Cielf  monsieur  cannot  believe  his  wife  would 
hurt  her  own  child,  eh  ?  If  mademoiselle  becomes  a 
cripple  it  will  kill  madame.  A  bad  back  is  beyond 
remedy.  No,  monsieur,  you  cannot  enter — madamei 'for- 
bids— she  is  too  ill  !" 

And  the  door  was  shut  in  his  face. 

In  a  towering  passion  he  went  down-stairs.  The  mail 
had  just  arrived  from  the  mainland.  Among  its  contents 
was  a  letter  from  Vincent  Hawkstone,  and  a  formidable 
array  of  unpaid  bills. 

"Yon  promised  to  c&tLCfil  \.Vjl««w^  ^wi.  V\iss^ ^ "^^wsifcftk 
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tut  that  jOTi  sboald  do  so,  for  yon  ore  rich,  %ai  1  poor. 
Of  conrse,  all  fellows  in  college  are  gnilt^  of  some 
pranks. 

" '  Yonng  blood  must  luive  Its  course,  lad. 
And  ovoryilog  his  day.' 

"Yon  had  your  day,  yon  know,  so  bo  bo  good  as  to 
settle  theae  little  acconnts,  and  send  me  something 
generous  besides — it  is  hard  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a 
Hawkstone  on  a  parse  as  thin  as  min&" 

Hawstone's  face  darkened. 

"  The  impndeut  scamp  !"he  mnttered  ;  and,  seizing  a 
pen,  he  wrote,  cnrtlj:  "I  have  donbled  your  allowance, 
Vincent ;  henceforth  keep  out  of  debt  I" 

Some  business  matters  with  the  overseer  compelled 
Basil  Hawkstone  to  remaia  abroad  on  the  island  till 
uight  fell  ;  at  that  time  be  parted  with  Harris  and 
started  home,  afoot  and  alone,  over  the  beach. 

The  moon  wes  rising  above  the  dreary  sand-dunes  and 
the  low  cliffs.  The  little  waves  cnrled  softly  up  the 
shingle.  In  the  curve  of  the  shore — a  lonely,  unfre- 
quented spot— Hawkstone  suddenly  heard  tlie  murmur 
of  voices.  He  moved  forward  a  few  paces,  and  saw 
two  figures  standing  together  in  the  moonlight — a  man 

He  stopx>ed — stared.  Yes,  it  was  his  wife,  disguised 
in  a  long  wrap,  with  a  hood  drawn  over  her  fair  head, 
talking  earnestly  to  a  stranger — there,  and  at  that  hour ! 

"  You  really  must  not  come  here  again,"  he  heard  her 
say.  "  My  husband  is  absolute  mler  of  the  island — it  is 
impossible  to  bribe  any  of  his  people.  You  will  surely 
be  discovered." 

The  man  gave  a  low,  vexed  langh. 

"I  shall  come.  Zephyr,  until  I  bring  yon  to  your 
senses.  It's  plain  that  you  live  a  cat  and  dog's  lite  with 
yonr  young  nabob.  Yon  wasn't  made  to  be  shnt  up  in 
a  place  like  this — yonr  heart  isn't  here,  my  beauty — it's 

Hawkstone  waited  for  nothing  more.  The  nest  mo- 
ment be  was  standing  face  to  face  witb  the  pair,  bis  band 
twisted  in  the  stranger's  collar. 

"Since  yon  openly  claim  my  wife's  heart,  sir.  please 
do  me  the  favor  to  tell  me  who  and  what  yon  are  1"  be 
thundered. 

Vera  gave  a  shrill  scream,  and  the  hood  fell  back  from 
her  fair  face. 

"  Basil !  don't  yon  remember  Jasper  Hatton,  of  Hat- 
ton's  '  Royal '?  You  saw  him  in  Loudon  at  the  time  yon 
married  me.  Surely  you  might  speak  civilly  to  my 
friends  !" 

HawkstoDs's  hand  fell  from  the  other's  windpipe. 

"I  may  have  met  Mr.  Hatton  before,"  he  answered, 
dryly  ;  "  I  do  not  clearly  remember.  Perhaps  he  will 
tell  me  what  it  is  that  brings  liim  to  Tempest  Island, 
nnd  why  he  chooses  tbis  time  and  place  for  an  interview 
witb  my  wife." 

Mr.  Hatton  had  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  per- 
turbation, bnt  now  he  rallied  smartly. 

"  It's  a  professional  matter  tbat  brings  me  to  America," 
be  answered,  "  and  being  here,  I  couldn't  resist  hunting 
up  Zephyr— beg  pardon^Mrs.  Hawkstone.  It  wasn't  in 
human  nature  for  mo  to  forgot  her.  She  can  tell  yon 
whether  or  not  I  was  her  friend,  years  before  she  ever 
saw  t/our  face.  Well,  just  now  we  met  by  chance  on  the 
beacb,  and  natarallj  fell  to  talking  of  old  times." 

Hawkstone  knew  that  be  was  lying.  He  cast  a  con- 
temptnons  look  over  his  swarthy  face  and  short,  stont 
fignr 
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former  acquaintance  with  yon,  01  any  other  person  in 
yonr  line  ol  buMueas.  Yon  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  Mr. 
Hatton.  She  can  never,  nnder  any  cironmstances,  know 
yon  again  I" 

Jasper  Hatton  shm^ed  his  shoulders. 

"You're  rather  hard  on  yonr  wife's  old  friends,  air.  I 
wanted  to  see  witb  my  own  eyes  that  yon  had  made  her 
happy— as  happy  as  she  used  to  be  with  ua  I  find  yon 
haven't !  She's  deep  in  the  doldrums  here  on  your 
infernal  island.  It  would  have  been  a  thonsand  tiroes 
better  for  her  if  she  bad  staid  with  me.  I  toll  you,  thera 
was  never  but  one  Zephyr  for  us  at  the  'Royal.'  We 
all  adored  her— we  adore  her  still,  let  who  will  forbid  ! ' 

A  sndden  bittor  fui-y  surged  over  the  yonng  husband. 
Here  was  a  clown,  a  ringmaster,  or  something  as  objec- 
tionable, claiming  an  old  intimacy  with  his  wife,  and 
stealing  to  his  ancestral  domain  for  secret  interviews 
witb  ber  ! 

"  It  is  said  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  bis  castle," 
he  cried.  "This  island  is  mine,  and  for  you  to  intrude 
here  is  simply  nn warrantable  impndenee  !  Be  off,  fellow, 
a;:d,  on  your  peril,  never  attempt  to  set  foot  again  on  my 
territory  I" 

In  bis  magnificent  young  strength  he  looked  fnlly 
capable  of  enforcing  his  own  decrees. 

Jasper  Hatton  prudently  retreated  before  him. 

■'  'Pon  my  soul,"  he  sneered,  "you've  nothing  to  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  hospitality  !  You  think  you've  added  to 
littla  Zephyr's  value  by  marrying  her,  eh  ?  She  is  now 
of  more  aooonnt  than  when  she  was  jnst  the  star  of  the 
ring— the  neatest  rider  that  ever  went  through  a  paper 
balloon.  Fangh  !  Well,  I'll  go,  and  no  thanks  te  yon, 
my  nabob." 

A  boat  was  beached  a  few  yards  away.  He  started 
toward  it  with  a  jnbilant  rather  than  crestfallen  air. 

"  The  best  of  friends  must  part,"  be  said  ;  "  but,  as  it 
sometimes  happeus,  tbej  meet  again.  Good-night,  Mrs, 
Hawkstone,  and  remember  the  star  ot  the  ring  oughtn't 
te  be  put  ont  like  a  penny  rnshlight !" 

He  pnshed  the  boat  out  into  the  water.  Hawkstone 
tnmed  to  his  wife. 

"Come  home,  Vera,"  Ue  said,  sternly. 

Without  a  word  she  walked  away  with  him.  Imme- 
diately his  pent-up  wrath  broke  forth. 

"  You  were  too  ill  to  see  me,"  he  stormed,  "  bnt,  as  it 
appears,  quite  able  to  leave  the  child  yon  have  injured 
so  cmelly,  and  come  here  to  a  tryst  with  that  rnffian  ! 
You,  my  wife,  condescend  to  meet  a  low  jockey,  groom, 
or  whatever  he  may  be,  alone  on  the  shore,  to  talk  of  a 
time  in  yonr  life  that  had  far  better  be  forgotten.  Vera, 
I  forbid  yon  to  ever  see  or  speak  to  the  fellow  again. " 

Sbe  looked  np  and  laughed  in  his  face. 

"  Surely  the  child  does  not  need  me,  Basil — yon  have 
hirelings  enough  to  watch  ber.  When  will  you  team, 
you  absurd  boy,  that  I  must  and  shall  do  exactly  as  I 
like — that  you  really  have  no  more  authority  over  mo 
than  over  that  sea  yonder  ?" 

He  took  this  defiance  with  ill  grace. 

"  Have  I  no  authority  over  you  ?  Do  you  defy  me  to 
my  face  ?  Then,  let  me  tell  yon.  Vera,  you  and  I  have 
no  longer  a  chance  of  happiness  together." 

She  langhcd  wildly. 

"How  you  take  one  to  task,  Basil !  Are  yon  jealous 
of  Jasper  Hatton  ?— ba  !  hal  He  came  here  for  what 
purpose,  do  yon  think  ?  To  ask  me  to  return  to  Hat- 
ton's  'Royal,' and  name  my  own  flgnrea.  I  have  been 
missed,  it  seems— the  pnblic  has  not  yet  forgotten  me. 
drawing 
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He  looked  ftt  her  in  lier  bUzing  white  beanty  with 
honor  vaA  unue. 

"Yon  ondeTHtaDdyonr  own  oapnbilities,"  he  answered, 
bitterl;;  "  u  «  ciicoa-iider  yon  were  a  snooew— as  ft  wife 


from  mj  eoiil  I  am  sick  of  this  sort  of  thing  1  If  jon  go 
with  Jasper  Hatton— if  jou  return  to  the  ring,  I  am  for 
ever  done  with  jon  I"  There  was  a  moment  of*  trtkgie 
ailenoe ;  then  she  dashed  back  her  wind-blown  hair. 


and  mother  yon  are  a  (oilare  1  God  knows  yon  have  led 
me  a  life  of  it  sinoe  the  day  I  married  yoo.  Yon  fancied 
yon  oared  for  me,  Vera — on  the  contrary,  yon  loved  no- 
thing bnt  that  cursed,  that  disgnsting  bnaineM.    Bah  I 


"  So  yon  force  me  to  chooae  betwixt  yon  sad  my  arc, 
BasU  ;  and  should  the  choice  displeaae  yon,  yon  would 
divorce  me,  probably,  after  the  fashion  of  yonr  father  I — 
I  know  something  of  the  family  history,  yon  see.     Well, 
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mj  Uege** — ^mookinglj — "I  will  tliink  the  matter  over, 
ftud  let  yon  know  my  deoision,  before  jour  suspense  be- 
comes l0o  great  for  you  !" 

She  darted  on  before  liim  up  the  beach.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  overtake  her.  Once  she  turned  and  looked 
back,  her  gold  hair  rippling,  Her  small,  girlish  figure  out- 
lined'against  the  dusk.  She  waved  one  white  hand,  and 
iha.  iust  moment  was  gona 

HairkBtonewent  home  in  an  unenviable  frame  of  mind. 
The  very  air  seemed  charged  with  calamity.  Little  Bee 
still  moaned  in  the  nursery,  watched  by  the  serranta. 
Withont  making  any  attempt  to  see  his  wife  again,  the 
island,  lord  retired  to  his  chamber  at  a  lata  hour  and 
slept  ilL  When  he  descended  to  the  breakfast-room  next 
morning,  Mrs.  Otway,  the  housekeeper,  met  him  with  an 

^n-ginna  face. 

**  Ybnr.  wife  left  the  house  at  daybreak,  sir,  and  has  not 
yet  zBfcnrned,*'  she  said. 

"  Sftlft  baa  gone  on  one  of  her  mad  gallops,  doubtless,*' 
hen  auwiiaod,  then  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  hurried  to 
the  BliiiiBai  Yes,  All's  stall  was  empty.  He  called  to  his 
groom :  **  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Jim,  to  follow  Mrs.  Hawk- 
stonft  when  she  went  out  at  unseasonable  hours  V* 

"Hem  did,  sir,"  stammered  the  man  ;  **  but  this  morn- 
ing: aba  ofcole  in  here  and  led  Ali  out  herself.  I  was 
aslaqs  in  the  loft,  and  never  heard  a  sound,  sir.  Lord 
only  knows  what  time  it  was  !*' 

"  Tbrow  the  saddle  on  Bupert  I"  thundered  Hawk- 
stone,  ''  and  follow  me  !'* 

The  groom  obeyed.  Master  and  man  set  forth  to- 
gothtsr. 

Dowii  beyond  the  dreary  sand-duues,  down  wliere  the 
"put'. Woman,"  in  stony  idlenoe,  stood  guarding  the  en- 
titucioe  of  Peg  Patton's  Inlet,  Hawkstone  heard  the  im- 
pfitient  stamp  pf  a  horse,  and  there,  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine, he  found  Ali  tied  to  a  blasted  tree,  pawing  the 
wA  earth,  and  riderless. 

Pinned  to  his  saddle  was  a  letter,  reading  thus  : 

"My  choice  is  mndo.  I  go !  Yoxi  will  teach  little  Beo  to  hate 
and  despise  her  mother.  You  will  doubtless  marry  another  wife 
mors  to  your  taste  ;  but  I  shall  take  gornl  care  that  you  never 
quite  forgot  me- and  I  will  not  forget  yon.  Vera." 

He  stood  on  that  lonely  beach,  'Miis  household  gods 
shattered  around  him,"  deserted,  disgraced,  the  doom  of 
his  race  falling  on  him  darkly,  and  tore  the  letter  to 
fi-agments,  and  tossed  it  into  the  sea. 

"Oo  !"  he  muttered,  with  white  lips.  **  Go  !  And  God 
grant  that  I  may  never  on  this  earth  see  your  fair,  fake 
face  again  !**  '• 

"•   '  CHAPTEli   XII. 

JETTA.  BAVEKEL  SPEAKS. 

Juijf  1§L — School  is  done.  The  rush  and  worry,  the 
fever  'and  excitement  of  the  last  few  weeks  are  all  over. 
Five  days  have  passed  since  the  graduating  exercises  at 
Madame  Moreau^s  seminary,  and  the  girls  are  now  gone. 
The  silent,  deserted  class-rooms,  the  forsaken  dormitories, 
fill  me  with  loneliness.  I  only  am  left  here— a  homeless, 
solitary  creature,  whom  madame  insists  uj^on  keeping 
till,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Micawber,  something  shall  turn 
up.  Lnckily,  I  have  always  been  a  favorite  at  madame's 
Bohool,  both  with  pupils  and  teachers.  Invitations  to 
■X>end  the  Summer  in  country  houses,  at  mountain  re- 
sorts and  by  the  sea,  have  been  freely  extended  to  me  by 
my  Casemates ;  but,  alas  I  these  pleasures  are  not  for  me. 
I  am  determined  to*face  the  situation  bravely — ^to  accept 
no  more  bonnty,  howvrer  delicately  tendered.  Jatte 
JKsraoe/,  joa  hmve  now  eomolete^  ronr  eightmiptb.y— r. 


Through  the  generosity  of  yonr  late  friend^  Mn.  Hftwk- 
stone,  you  have  acquired  what  is  called  %  thofon^  edu- 
cation. It  now  remains  for  you  to  turn  it  to  pnwytfcal 
account 

Thb  morning  I  '* burned  my  ships  behind  me*';  that 
is  to  say,  I  wrote  to  Basil  Hawkstone's  lawyer^  who  ham 
promptly  paid  all  my  bills  for  the  last  snc  TjauSy  and 
dedined  any  fnrtbop  'apisliiBOiaiirbm  usy^atf-dsBhi;  guard* 
ian.  After  posting  this  letter  I  sat  down  in'tiis  empty 
musio-room  to  ponder  the  situation.  , 

It  was  a  sultry,  breathloBS  morning  ;  the  sun  bsatp^* 
lessly  on  the  city  rooCa.  After  the  hunr  and  bosUebl 
the  last  few  weeks  the  silence  ana  solitude  of  tlis  mImmi^ 
seemed  insupportable.  Presently  madams  heiMlf  «ih 
tered,  with  the  morning  papera  in  her  hand. 

**  How  lonely  yon  look,  my  dear  child/'  abm^  wmUif  in 
her  kindly  way.     "  I  see.     Life  besets  you  alieasl j  witiii 
stem  problems.    It  is  a  pity  that  a  girl  like  you  ahonU^ 
be  forced  tp  earn  her  own  livelihood.    Did  that 
Mrs.  Hawkstone  provide  yon  with  means  for  an 
tion  and  nothing  more,  my  dear — nothing  more  T"        ^i 

''Yes,"  I  answered,  dryly  ;  "with  my  husband,  tDO^ 
but,  luckily,  he  was  already  married  when  her  choice  faff 
upon  him.  I  have  declined  further  assistance  from  thv 
Hawkstones,  madame.  Work  I  must  find,  and  at  onoe^ 
for,  whatever  happens,  I  am  detormined  to  aooept  no 
more  aid  from  that,  or  any  other  q[uarter." 

She  looked  grave. 

*<  My  dear,  your  independent  spirit  does  you  crediL 
Do  you  know  anything  about  those  Hawkstones  ?  rTbegr^ 
seem  to  have  neglected  you  strangely — ^yes»  quits  ioargp^ 
ten  you,  since  you  came  to  the  schooL" 

"I  know  nothing  of  any  of  them," I  replied,  indiflhar^ 
ently  ;  *'my  bills,  as  you  are  aware,  have  all  been  iwitjlod 
by  the  family  lawyer.  I  have  hot  iieard  a  syilaU^je  inm^ 
any  person  on  the  island  since  I  lefi  it  To.  tell  the 
truth,  I  remember  the  place  only  with  aversion." 

Madame  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ^,j.  t 

''  It  is  sad  to  see  a  person  so  young  and  attractive  left 
quite  alone  iu  the  world," she  sighed.  "My  dear,  lei  uu 
look  over  the  columns  of  wants  in  these  papers — ^wa  ma/ 
find  the  promise  of  something  here." 

We  did  so.  Half-way  down  the  printed  page,  my  eyaa 
fell  ui)on  this  advertisement : 

'*  Wanted.— A  governess  for  a  little  girl  of  six  years.  Salary 
liberal.  Unexceptionablo  roforoncos  ro(iuiro(l.  Address  Mia.  O., 
Windsor  Hotol,  stating  where  an  interview  may  be  bad." 

I  read  the  above  aloud  to  madame.  , 

**Do  you  think  I  might  do  ?"  I  asked. 

** Certainly,"  she  answered,  briskly;  **we  can  furnish 
the  unexceptionable  references.  *  Salary  liberal  *  ths4 
sounds  welL  My  dear  Jetta,  I  advise  you  to  wxiiB  to 
Mrs.  O.  at  once. " 

I  wrote  immediately,  stating  name,  age  and  qnalifloa* 
tions.  Then  I  prepared  to  possess  my  soul  in  patience 
till  an  answer  should  arrive  from  Mrs.  O.  My  purse  is 
empty,  but  I  am  resolved  to  accept  no  more  money  from 
the  Hawkstones.  I  retain  but  one  pleasant  memory  of 
Tempest  Island,  and  that  is — Mrs.  Hawkstone  hersell^  my 
father's  friend — my  friend.  I  have  always  counted  bar 
death  as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  life. 

July  2'L — A  little  before  lunch-time  I  was  called  down 
to  the  reception-room  to  meet  Mrs.  O. 

She  was  a  small,  quiet-looking  person,  dressed  in  blaok 
silk.    She  had  a  placid  face,  deeply  wrinkled,  and  iron- 
gray  hair  arranged  in  smooth  bands.    I  was  startled  bgp/ 
someUiing  stmngely  familiar  ^n  her  appearance.     As;]^. 
antaed,  aha  «bow  ^rifth  tbft  sax  ol  ^  \a&3. 
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''Miss  RaTenel  T'she  said,  ''yes,  it  is  yon — changed, 
of  conrse,  but  recognizable.     Do  jon  remember  me  ?*' 

After  vain  attempts  to  fix  her  in  mj  memory,  I  was 
forced  to  answer  **No." 

**  I  am  Mrs.Otway,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  ;  **  the  honse- 
keeper  at  Tempest  Hall-^yon  knew  nne  well  about  six 
years  ago." 

I  felt  as  thongh  I  had  received  a  cold  douche. 

**And  are  yon  the  person  who  advertised  for  a  gov- 
omefis  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Certainly,"  she  answered  ;  **I  am  here  in  New  York 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securiug  one  for  little  Beatrice 
Hawkstone.  Of  course,  vou  are  aware  of  the  troubles  we 
have  had  at  the  island  since  vou  went  awav  ?" 

**  On  the  contrary, "I replied,  trying  to  repress  a  smile, 
**I  have  heard  nothing  concerning  the  island,  or  any- 
body upon  it,  from  that  date  to  the  present.  My  so- 
called  guardian  has  never  troubled  himself  about  me  in 
any  way.  I  trust " — and  I  tried  to  speak  politely  — **  that 
Mr.  Hawkstone  and  his  family  are  well." 

"My  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Otway,  in  a  shocked  voice,  "is 
it  possible  you  do  not  know  that  Basil  Hawkstone  has  no 
family  now,  save  poor  little  Bee  ?  Six  years  ago  his  wife 
fled  from  him,  and  later,  the  courts  gave  him  a  decree  of 
absolute  divorce  and  the  custody  of  the  child.  My  dear, 
the  affair  made  great  scandal.  All  the  newspapers  were 
full  of  it  at  the  time.'* 

**  I  dill  not  happen  to  see  it,"  I  answered,  feeling  quite 
stunned.  **  Madame  never  allows  her  pupils  to  read 
scandals  of  any  kind." 

**  Quite  right.  Since  the  divorce  Basil  Hawkstone  has 
been  wandering  abroad — in  Egypt,  in  the  Soudan,  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Ho  will  pro- 
bably never  return  to  his  own  land.  His  little  daughter 
is  in  my  charge  at  Tempest  Island.  It  is  now  time  for 
her  to  have  a  competent  teacher.  She  has  8<^arcely 
learned  her  alphabet  as  yet,  poor  child  !'* 

*•  And  Basil  Hawkstone  is  divorced,"  I  echoed,  blankly, 
**  from  that  pretty  young  creature  whom  ho  seemo»l  to 
adore  ?'* 

**  Oh,  mv  dr»av,  she  ran  awav  from  him,  and  went 
bark  to  tho  circiis-rini^  from  whicli  ho  had  taken  her. 
The  tirst  that  he  heard  she  was  in  Cuba,  carrvinj?  everv- 
thing  by  stonn  with  her  riding.  His  life  was  wrecked — 
desolated,  of  course.  It  was  drea^lfnl.  I  cannot  speak 
of  it.  And  now,  Miss  llavenel,  will  you  come  down  to 
Tempest  Island  as  governess  to  our  motherless  little 
Bee  ?  You  wish  to  teach,  from  which  fact  I  infer  that 
you  no  longer  consider  yourself  tho  ward  of  Basil  Hawk- 
stone. " 

I  nodded  coldlv. 

**  Well,  we  should  greatly  rejoice  to  have  you  at  the 
island,  my  dear,  instead  of  some  stranger,  to  whom  tho 
affairs  of  the  family  are  unknown." 

**  Give  me  time  to  think,"  I  gasped.  **  I  have  a  strong 
antipathy  to  the  island.  I  had  not  wished  to  see  it 
again." 

**  That  is  not  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Otway,  kindly,  "for 
some  unpleasant  things  hap{>ened  to  yon  there.  But  re- 
member, all  is  now  changed,  and  I  am  at  the  head  of 
domestic  affairs  at  Tempest  Hall.  I  will  give  you  till  to- 
morrow to  think  of  the  matter,  and  then  call  for  your 
decision." 

She  mentioned  a  salary  far  above  my  expectations,  and 
departed.     I  flew  to  Madame  Moreau. 

''  I  am  young,"  I  said,  mournfully,  "  and  youth  is  not 
desirable  in  a  governess,  I  am  totally  without  experi- 
ence, I  am  penniless,  and,  bnt  for  you,  friendless.  Can 
I— dare  I  reject  Mrs.  Otway's  o£for  ?" 


"You  cannot,  yon  must  not  I"  answered  madame.  irith 
decision.     '*  The  remuneration  .is  eipellept ;  apd  ih<Kp« 
you  are  going  among  people  that  jqvl^  pyu^c^y  ™if^>  ^,4.r  - 
with  whom  yon  are  likely  to  find  a  ^ood  home  and  man  j 
privileges." 

I  meditated  a  little,  then  answered : 

"Very  well,  madame,  I  will  do  [as  yon  advise;  but 
something  tells  me  I  ought  never  to  trust  myself  on  tha 
Tempest  again." 

"Nonsense  !"  said  madame,  lightly.  "You  are  out  of 
spirits.  Do  not  let  an  idle  fancy  rob  you  of  your  good 
fortune.  What  harm  can  overtake  yon  at  Tempest 
Island  ?  This  kind,  motherly  Mrs.  Otway  —  yon  can 
have  no  antipathy  to  her,  surely  ?" 

"No— oh,  no  I"  I  answered.  "I  cannot  explain  my 
forebodings,  madame,  nevertheless  they  are  reaL  Bnt  I 
shall  go.  I  shall  accept  Mrs.  Otway*s  offer.  I  cannot 
afford  to  do  otherwise.  Heaven  only  knows  when  I  maj 
have  another  I    I  will  begin  to  pack  my  trunks  at  once." 

"You  have  decided  wisely, "said  madame,  as  she  gava 
me  a  kiss  of  approval,  "  and  should  yon  be  homesick  or 
unhappy,  Jetta,  you  are  always  free  to  return  to  ma." 

July  Sfl. — I  was  summoned  again  to  the  reception- 
room — this  time  to  meet  a  gentleman,  who  had  called  to 
see  Miss  Kavenel. 

He  was  standing  at  a  window  as  I  entered,  his  back  to-'' 
i  ward  me.     I  beheld  a  graceful  figure,  not  powerful,  bnt 
I  exceedingly  well  proportioned,  and  a  handsome  yonng 
I  head,  shining  with  close  curls  of  black  hair.     My  heart 
i  gave  a  great  l>ound. 

"Gabriel!"  I  cried  out;  "oh,  can  it  be  jou,  Ga- 
briel r 

Ho  turned  and  caught  me  in  his  arms.  Y'^es,  it -was 
my  stepbrother — the  only  relative  left  me— my  father's 
namesake,  Gabriel  Raveuel.  Ho  held  my  face^in  his  two 
hands  and  scrutinized  it  with  keen  interest. 

"  Good  Heaven  !  Jetta,  wlj^^a  beauty  yon  have    Do- 

■  come  I"  he  crie<l.  "  It  was  always  said  that  we  were  very 
like— I  think  wo  arc!"  with  a  vain  little  laugh.  "You 
know  I  have  not  seen  you  since  Mrs.  Hawkstone  carried 
you  off,  six  years  or  more  ago.  Of  course,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  find  you  grown  to  womanhood,  but  I  must  say 

•  your  gooil  looks  amaze  me.  Let  mo  see — you  are  now 
eighteen,  and  I  have  reached  tho  matnre  age  of  twenty- 
two — we  can  no  longer  bo  called  boy  and  girl,  I  sup- 
pose." 

I  clung  around  his  neck  in  a  transport  of  joy. 

"What  brings  you  to  New  York,  Galn-iel  ?"  I  asked, 
laughing  and  crying  together.  "  The  last  I  knew,  you 
were  studying  law  in  Now  Orleans,  and  your  letters  never 
intimated  tliat  you  meant  to  visit  me.  What  a  delightful 
surprise  is  this  !  Oh,  my  darling,  tell  me  all  about  it  ! 
Have  vou  como  to  stav  ?" 

He  was  still  absorbed  in  mv  looks. 

"Allowing  for  the  difference  in  sex,"  he  said,  airily, 

"we  are  certainly  as  similar  as  tw^o  peas,  Jetta  !     Yes,  I 

I  have  come  to  stay.     Sit  down  with  me,  and  let  me  tell 

■  you  about  it." 

I  I  noticed  that  he  was  faultlessly  dressed,  and  that  his 
manner  was  full  of  sui)pressed  excitement.  A  deep  glow 
filled  his  splendid  Southern  eyes — he  had  the  bearing  of 
a  young  prince.  Gabriel  is  my  idol— the  only  thing  left 
in  the  wide  world  for  me  to  love. 

"My  dear  Jetta," he  continued,  "a  month  ago  I  wm 
in  New  Orleans,  deep  in  law— by- the- way,  I  thoroughly 
detest  law,  and  all  other  professions — when  an  odd  thing 
befell  me.     I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman.  ^<^!CfiA&. 
Sntton,  inviting  tcl^  \jci  '^«^  X^-^^  \ft  Xswawsv^  \smk  ^^ptc^'^^^ 
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hii  hMx,  tiaa.  Oor  ftther,  jou  know,  ma  twioe  nunied. 
~  "  I,  tbon^  a  Btnnger  to  me— I  give  ;oa  aj  word,  I 
~  r  before  heud  of  snoli  %  being — proTed  to  be 
lin  of  mj  mother,  vho  died  in  mj  infmoiyf.  He 
le  u  Ms  caAj  living  reUtiTo— hence  his  ^t^^mng 
odbr.  Of  oonrse,  I  flnng  mj  l«ir-bookB  to  the  doge  and 
buriod  to  New  York.  It  aeenm  that  the  old  fellow  had 
BWMit  to  leave  his  fortnne  to  pnblic  institntionB  ;  bnt  re- 
oentlr  a  now  whim  seized  him— at  beat,  he  is  bnt  a  bun- 
dle of  whims— so  he  bnmed  hia  will,  and  hunted  me  np, 
determined  to  bestow  his  millions  on  his  own  kindred,  of 
whom,  Inckil^,  I  alone  remaia.  Now,  mj  deac,  yon  see 
me  no  longer  poor,  proud,  pennilees,  with  mj  own  wbt 
to  make  in  the  world.  I  have  fallen  into  the  tallest  kind 
of  clover — I  am  the  prospective  heir  of  a  millionaire,  and 
I  find  myself  qnite  bewildered  with  this  sadden  change 
<it  proapeotB." 

Hia  pale  Greek  face,  with  its  jettj  carls  and  dreamy 
Soatbetn  eyes,  reddened  with  excitement  as  he  told  his 
iHiarj.     Betwixt  joy  and  amazement,  I  oonld  only  gasp  : 

"  Oh,  Qabriel,  bow  delightfnl !  I  am  glad  it  was  yonr 
moUier,  not  mine,  who  was  a  Sntton  ;  glad  that  to  you, 
not  me,  this  wonderful  fortune  Mis  I  And  yon  have 
eoue  to  live  permanently  with  yonr  kinsman  ?  Yon  are 
with  him  mow  7  Is  be  nice  ?  Are  yon  happy  ?  Gabriel, 
Ml  me  every  thing." 

"I  have  been  at  old  Sntton's  Fifth  Avenue  palace  for  a 
week,"  he  began. 

I  felt  a  sadden  cbilt: 

"A  whole  week,  Gabriel,  and  yon  did  not  let  me 
Imow?" 

"  My  dear  Jetta,  don't  be  exacting— that  glaring  fault 
of  girls  in  general.  To  tell  the  truth,  old  Sntton  and  bis 
|dwu  for  my  fatnre  have  absorbed  me  so  thnt  I  quite 
&Hgot  yon.  Yon  see,  he  has  already  selected  an  heiress 
tiW  me  to  marry — a  ward  of  his  own.  Verily,  I  am  having 
«  stnak  of  amazing  luck  1  Oh,  yea,  he's  well  enough. 
All  hia  friends  greet  him  with  one  qnestioii.  '  How's  your 
liver  T  He's  a  hypochondriac,  and  his  hopes  and  fears 
eentre  principally  on  hia  digestion.  Of  conree,  I'll  have 
to  accept  the  heiress  to  please  him." 

I  did  not  quite  like  Gabriel's  tone  and  manner. 

"  Do  you  love  lier  ?"  I  asked,  gravely. 

"  My  nnsophisticated  child,  I'm  not  required  to  love 
her.  It's  enough  for  me  to  bestow  upon  her  my  honor- 
able name  and  princely  person,"  giving  his  mustache  an 
airy  twist.  "She's  deuced  far  gone  on  me  alreatly — 
qnite  a  striking  girl,  too  -  blonde— looks  a  fellow  square 
in  the  cye^courago  enough  for  a  Choctaw  squaw.  A 
man  does  not  care  to  commit  himself  too  soon,  however. 
Hy  career  of  conqnest  is  bnt  jnst  begun." 

"I  do  not  like  to  hear  yon   jest  like  this,  Gabriel." 

"Jest?  'Pun  my  soul,  I'm  in  dead  earnest!  Now, 
what  have  yon  to  tetl  me  about  yourself,  Jetta  ?  Still 
enjoying  Mrs.  Hawkstono's  bounty  at  this  fashionable 
seminary  ?  Of  course  I  haven't  worried  about  you  in 
these  last  five  or  nin  years,  knowing  that  yon  were  in  the 
care  of  the  Hawkstoncs.  Besides,  I  have  had  all  that  I 
oonld  do,  like  many  another  Southern  gentleman,  to  keep 
my  own  head  above  water," 

"I  do  not  doubt  that,"  I  answered,  sadly.  "There 
was  nothing  for  either  of  ns  when  ]>oor^apa  died.  You 
And  me  still  at  this  seminary,  Gabriel,  because  I  have  no 
other  abiding-pliute  ;  but  my  education  is  now  fiuiahed, 
and  I  am  done  with  the  Hawkstone  bounty.  To  be  frank 
with  jon,  dear,  I  am  going  out  govameeaing — going  to 
cam  my  own  living."  And  then  I  told  him  «f  Kn. 
Otwi^'a  fiSSet,  and  my  determination  to  acovpt  it.  Ha 
ea^iaaaA  h>  twirl  hia  long  mastMh& 


"Yon  Mem  to  be  iiL-.zttleaU7  mind  np  wilk  H^tm 
Hawkstonei,  Jetta,"  he  gmmbtod.  "  TjiMmIIj  jov  M^- 
not  eeoape  them.  Bo  fhej'TS  edaiatad  jra  to  b*  As 
teacher  of  their  own  brat,  eh  T  I  doot  b^  IOm  ft^  m- 
membering  that  matter  of  onr  bUiei  and  FUllp  Bsi^ 
stone.    Of  oontM,  yon  know  what  I  nuaa  T*   ■ 

"No,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  yon  were  ao  yoimg  at  the  time  Iba.  HnA- 
stone  carried  you  away,  nobody  thon|^  it  win  to  teO 
yon,  I   snppoaa     Deuoed   disag  ~  ~ 

My  father  and  youra,  one  of  the  aaoiant  I 
nels,  was  aotoally  sospected— yea,   i 
Philip  Hawkatone.     Fve  ondeiistood  then  _ 

deal  of  oircnmstantial  evidence  against  him,  hak  Um 
charge  could  not  be  proved.     He  lay  in  jail  fdr  I  faww  ■ 
not  how  long,  with  the  odinm  of  the  mnzder  upon  Uaa. 
He  told  me  something  about  it  be&tte  ha  di 
Hawkstone  was  an  old  flame  of  bis,  yon  knc 
w}iy  he  left  yon  to  her  oare.     Fve  a  pnjndb 
the  whole  Hawkstone  race,  beoanae  of  the 
which  my  father  received  at  their  bandi  a  qn 
century  ago." 

He  gave  me  such  detaila  of  the  <dd  aflUr  ••  I 
bered. 

"EnoT^hr  I  said.  "I  will  retom  to  mj 
solution,  Oabriel,  tgxd  nbver  go  near  the  iilai 
Now  that  you  are  here  in  New  York,  with  ancil 
prospects,  such  high  expectations,  I  oaonot  U» 
or  needy  any  mote." 

He  looked  alarmed. 

"  Nonsense,  Jetta  1  I  am  not  in  a  podtiaD  to  do  M^^ 
thing  for  yon,  as  yet  You'd  bett^  go  down  to  lim 
island— let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  after  all,  it'a  a  oooiort- 
able  sort  of  aalary  tbej  offer  you.  Yea,  go  by  all  nam^ 
Bj-and-by,  when  Old  Hypochondriac  diest  andl  tabpo^ 
session  of  his  millions,  Fll  allow  you  something  hmd- 
Bome  ;  but  for  the  present " 

"I  must  look  out  for  myself,"!  finished,  meekly;  "I 
am  qnite  willing  to  do  ao,  Gabriel — I  have  yonfii  md 
health — not  for  worlds  wonld  I  be  a  burden  upon.  JOQ." 

I  saw  only  too  plainly  that  be  did  not  mean  to  bo 
troubled  with  me  or  my  affairs. 

"Quite  right,  Jetta,"  be  answered,  rising  teiaUj. - 
"  Well,  old  Hypo  is  going  to  his  Newport  villa  to-daj^ 
and  I,  of  course,  must  attend  him.  Yon  can  wtito  to  no^ 
if  things  go  wrong,  you  know." 

And  the  next  moment  he  hod  kissed  me  hastHj  and 
pranced  out,  leaving  me  pained,  miserable  and  uneertaiit 
whether  to  weep  or  rejoice  over  this  nnexpiected  vint. 

Shortly  after,  a  servant  ushered  in  Mrs.  Otway,  pliwfil^ 
motherly,  expectant. 

"  Have  you  decided,  my  de&r  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  with  a  smothered  sigh,  "lacoept- 
your  offer,  Mrs.  Otway—I  will  go  with  yon  to  Tempost 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  the  waning  nitemoon  tho  New  York  express  pn&d 
into  the  depot  at  Whithaveu,  and  Mrs.  Otway  and  I  gath- 
ered up  our  wraps  and  bundles,  and  descended  from  tli9 
train  to  meet  a  grizzled  old  man  who  stood  waiting  tor  ns 
on  the  platform,  and  whom  I  recognized  as  Sampson,  tho' 
skipper  of  the  yacht  that  comes  and  goes  betwixt  Whifc- 
haven  and  Tempest  Island. 

"Jij  the  great  horn  spoon  !"  he  cried  at  sight  of  nte^ 
"  here's  the  little  Bonthem  gal  I  Yee,  I  know  you,  Bdao 
— oonldnt  forget  tlul  pair  of  eyn  ia  a  hurry  I  Geioj 
dm  to  the  aland  wUh  w»  r 
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ICn.  (Hwaj  aimwered  for  me. 

''Tee,  SompBon,  she  has  consented  to  become  Miss 
Bee's  gOTemees.  You  most  Ibok  out  for  our  luggage. 
Better  throw  this  shawl  about  jour  shoulders,  Miss 
Bavenel — ^these  sea- winds  will  chill  jou  to  the  marrow, 
even  in  July." 

Sampson  took  charge  of  the  baggage,  and  we  went 
aboard  the  yacht.  The  stufiy  little  hole  called  a  cabin 
had  no  attractions  either  for  Mrs.  Otway  or  myself ;  so, 
wrapped  in  shawls,  we  sat  down  on  deck  and  wished  the 
spires  and  chimneys  of  Whithaven  recede,  as  we  went 
plunging  out  into  the  great  gray  sea. 

Old  memories  rushed  ni)on  me  of  this  same  journey, 
made  as  a  child  with  Mrs.  Hawkstone — of  the  unpleasant 
things  which  had  happened  to  me  at  the  Tempest ;  then 
I  thought  of  Oabriel,  and  sadly  reflected  that  he  had  not 
interposed  a  finger  to  save  me  from  returning  to  the  spot 
that  I  so  much  disliked.     I  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Otway,  kindly,  *'  I  hope  you  are 
not  homesick  already." 

I  tried  to  smile,  as  I  drew  my  wraps  closer  about  me. 
The  wind  was  chilly  and  salt,  and  the  yacht  flew  before  it 
like  a  bird.     I  felt  the  spray  on  my  £ks& 

"  Can  one  be  homesick  who  has  no  home  ?"  I  an- 
swered. '*  Mrs.  Otway,  you  have  lived  your  whole  life 
on  the  Tempest;  will  you  tell  me  all  that  you  know 
about  the  arrest  of  my  father  for  the  murder  of  Philip 
Hawkstone  ?" 

A  change  passed  over  her  quiet  old  face. 

"Certainly,  my  dear,"  she  answered,  gravely,  and  ait- 
iing  there  under  the  straining  canvas,  with  Tempest 
Island  growing  out  of  the  pale,  salty  distance  before  me, 
I,  for  the  first  time,  heard  the  whole  affair  in  detail. 

"Mi-s.  Otway,"  I  said,  when  she  had  finished  her 
-story,  "did  you  believe  my  fatber  guilty?" 

"Yes  —  at  the  time,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice; 
•'  but  now — now  I  know  he  was  innocent !" 

Her  tone  earned  conviction  with  it. 

"Thank  God  that  I  hear  you  say  tliat !"  I  cried,  draw- 
ing a  breath  of  relief. 

A  tear  glistened  on  her  wrinkled  cheek. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  gently,  "never  tliink  of  that 
dreadful  matter  again  ;  never  speak  of  it  to  any  person 
on  the  island.     It  is  a  subject  which  we  carefully  avoid. " 

The  convei-sation  ended,  for  the  yacht  was  sweeping 
up  to  the  landing-place.  Harris,  the  overseer,  met  us 
there — an  old  man  now,  growing  gray  in  the  service  of 
the  Hawkstones.  He  looked  dum founded  when  he  was 
presented  to  me. 

"  Heaven  above !  has  she  come  back  here  —  Gabriel 
RaveneVs  daughter  ?"  I  heard  bim  mutter. 

We  went  up  to  the  stone  bouse.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber the  old  sea- wall,  where  the  peacocks  scream,  and  the 
green  slope  of  terraces,  blazing  now  with  lilies  and  car- 
nations !  A  wood  fire  snapped  in  the  ancient  drawing- 
room.  I  wondered  if  it  had  been  burning  there  ever 
since  the  morning  I  was  sent  away  to  school.  I  half  ex- 
pected to  see  that  yellow-haired  Vera  Hawkstone  frown- 
ing at  me  from  one  end  of  the  tiled  hearth  ;  but  in  place 
of  that  the  door  oi>cned,  and  a  tiny  figure,  in  a  white 
frock  and  silk  sash,  came  limping  into  the  room-»rmy 
pupil,  Beatrice  Hawkstone. 

>  Sle  was  a  puny  child,  slightly  lame,  and  very  small 
for  her  seven  years.  She  crept  shyly  up  to  me,  and  I 
dropped  into  a  chair,  and  took  her  in  my  arms. 

"  Miss  Bee,"  said  Mrs.  Otway,  "  this  lady  is  your  gov- 
erness—Miss Bavenel.     She   has  come  to  live  at  the 
idand,  and  teach  you  many  things.    You  most  be  very 
-abedieat  and  kind  to  her." 


"I  will;  oh,  yes,  I  will  1"  aBsented  Bee,  prompfly,  and 
then  she  added,  in  a  doleful  tone:  '^Fm  glad  jonVe 
come.  Miss  BaveneL  It's  wry  loneoome  liece,  and  I'm 
lame,  and  can't  run  on  the  shore  with  the  island  chil- 
dren, and  my  papa  has  been  gone  a  long  while — bo  long. 
I'm  sure  hell  never  come  back." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  will  I"  I  answered,  with  a  view  to  zalaing 
her  spirits.  "  He  cannot  be  so  hard-hearted  aa  to  lea^e 
you  always  lonely."  And  then  I  kissed  her.  and  aha 
returned  the  caress  with  interest.  Plainly  pnpil  and 
governess  will  be  good  friends. 

I  dined  with  Mrs.  Otway  and  the  child.  The  old 
housekeeper  is  very  indulgent  to  her  young  charge. 
Little  Bee  enjoys  her  own  sweet  will  to  an  alarming  de- 
tent When  the  meal  was  done  a  nursemaid  oarried  the 
child  away,  and  shortly  after,  I,  fstigued  with  mj  jour- 
ney, retired  to  the  room  that  had  bem  aaaigned  me. 

It  was  the  Cedar  Chamber,  where  Mraii  Hawkstone  had 
breathed  her  last.  Bepurs  weBJJl  going  on  in  the  honee, 
and  it  was  necessaiy  that  I  shoftd  aooept  thia  aleeping- 
place  for  the  night. 

'  "No  one  has  occupied  the  room  sinoe  MnL  Hawk- 
stone's  death,"  said  the  housekeeper,  who  oondneted  me 
to  the  door.  "  If  you  feel  at  all  timid  oir  nerrona,  my 
dear,  come  and  share  my  bed."  4 

But  I  answered,  smiling,  "I  am  qoite  fiavlass,  Mn. 
Otway,  and  I  have  no  nerves." 

So  she  departed,  and  left  me  alone. 

I  put  my  night-lamp  down  upon  the  taUe.  The  fonr- 
posted  bed,  the  polished  oaken  floor,  the  dark,  rich 
paneling,  were  all  familiar  to  me.  From  that  west  win- 
dow I  had  first  seen  Basil  Hawkstone  hurrying  to  Lie 
dying  mother.  Outside,  the  night  had  grown  eerie  and 
wild.  I  could  hear  rain  splashing  on  the  roof  of  the 
porch ;  the  wind  sighed  round  the  gables ;  the  roar  of 
the  surf  came  up  from  the  beach  below  the  old  sea-walL 
With  my  ears  full  of  these  sounds  I  fell  asleep. 

I  dreamed  of  my  dead  father  ;  then  I  awoke  suddenly, 
with  an  unpleasant  sense  of  something  wrong  in  the 
room. 

Tbo  lamp  bad  gone  out.  A  loud,  vibrating  clock  near 
by  was  striking  one.  At  the  same  moment  I  became 
aware  that  a  window  had  boon  oj^ened  in  the  chamber — % 
current  of  wet  air  was  rushing  across  me  as  I  lay-^—aleo, 
that  something  stood  by  the  four-i^osted  bed — a  motion- 
less white  shape,  faintly  outlined  in  the  darkness.  In 
spite  of  my  boasted  courage  I  folt  my  blood  congealing  ;  I 
could  not  move,  I  could  not  breatbe.  In  this  chamber  of 
murder — this  room  tainted  with  the  crime  of  five-and* 
twenty  years  before,  I  lay  as  if  turning  to  ston& 

Two  or  three  dreadful  moments  passed.  Then,  with  % 
tremendous  effort,  I  started  uj). 

"  I  know  you  !"  I  cried,  wildly,  with  no  actual  oompre- 
bension  of  what  I  was  saying.  "You  are  Philip  Hawk- 
stone's  ghost  !" 

How  shall  I  describe  the  effect  of  these  words*?     Jxi: 
stantly  two  hands,  cold  as  clay,  seized  and  hurled  me 
down  upon  the  bed.     Something  soft,  cold,  smothering, 
was  pressed  upon  my  face — I  knew  no  more. 

How  long  I  lay  insensible  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  the 
chilly  sea-wind  blowing  through  the  open  window  that 
restored  me  at  last.  Fortunately  the  pillow  had  slipped 
away  from  my  face.  With  a  cry  of  terror  I  started  up, 
groped  for  a  match  and.  lighted  the  night-lamp.  The 
Gedar  Chamber  was  empty,  and  my  assailant,  whether  -  * 
earthly  or  supernatural,  was  no  longer  there.  I  rloeod 
the  whidow  and  dressed  myself  in  haste. 

A  few  bcaada  atill  smoldered  on  the  heaHh— remnant  -^ 
of  a  fbte  that  bfti  been  \3i|£b\AdL  «MtV|  m  VXi^  vHvoini^ 
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bum  away  the  damp  of  the  nnnsed  room.  I  raked  these 
together  and  sat  down  before  them.  There  I  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

At  an  carl  J  honr  next  morning  I  descended  to  the 
breakfast-room.  Mrs.  Otway  was  there  before  me,  ar- 
ranging flowers  in  a  Moorish  jar. 

"How  pale  you  look,  Miss  Ilavenel,"Bhe  said,  giving 
me  a  keen  glance.    "You  have  not  slept  well  ?" 

**  True,"  I  replied  ;  **if  you  do  not  mind,  Mrs.  Otway,  I 
would  like  another  room." 

Aud  in  a  few  words  I  related  the  experience  of  the 
night.  She  dropped  the  flowers  she  was  holding — her 
face  grew  pale  and  distrossed. 

**  My  dear  !"  she  cried,  in  a  dazed  way  — **  oh,  my  dear  ! 
Are  vou  sure  it  was  not  a  dream  ?  H©w  dreadful  !  Well, 
don't  think  of  it  a^ain.  I  will  have  vou  removed  to  an- 
other  chamber  immediately.*' 

The  door  opened,  and  little  Bee  Hawkstone  limped  in, 
like  a  broken- winged  butterfly,  followed  by  a  cross  and 
sleepy  maid. 

*'I  coul'dn't  keep  her  in  bed,"  said  the  latter  ;  "she 
was  so  beat.  Miss  Kavenol,  on  seeing  you  again.  She 
didn't  sleep  half  the  night,  chattering  about  you,  and  her 
*pa  that's  over  the  ssas." 

The  child  clung  around  me  with  both  small  arms.  The 
sole  daughter  of  the  house  of  Hawkstone  is  but  a  forlorn 
little  thing,  virtually  without  father,  mother  or  kindred, 
and  wholly  given  up  to  the  care  of  servants. 

"I  want  to  look  at  you,  Miss  Ravenel,"  pleaded  Bee, 
naively,  "  you  are  so  j^retty ;  and  I  want  to  stay  close  by 
you,  you  are  so  nice.  You  will  never  go  away  from  the 
island,  will  tou — never  ?" 

"  Never  is  a  long  day,  dear,"  I  answered,  smiling.  "I 
dare  not  make  reckless  promises  ;  but  be  sure  that  I  will 
stay  here  for  the  present,  because  I  must,  and  " — moved 
by  her  little,  pale,  uplifted  face — **  because  I  wish  to  do 
you  good,  dear  !" 

We  went  out  into  the  i>orch,  filled  with  a  troop  of 
dogs,  aud  down  the  garden-walk  together.  The  clouds 
ha<l  passed  with  the  night.  A  soft  haze  vailed  the  sky, 
token  of  coming  heat.  The  peacocks  were  out  on  the 
terraces,  the  sails  of  the  windmills  hung  motionless  on 
the  heights.  Below  the  old  sea-wall  the  Atlantic  was 
heaving  up  its  thin,  curled  edges  of  frothy  breaker  to  the 
dazzling  sun. 

The  terrors  of  the  night  slipped  like  a  burden  from 
me.  The  wholesome  light,  the  salt,  fresh  air,  cleared 
my  brain  of  phantoms,  and  made  me  strong  and  fearless 
again.  Little  Bee,  looking  wistfully  oflf  to  sea,  mur- 
mured : 

"  I  wish  papa  would  come  !" 

I  soon  found  that  this  absent  father  was  the  centre  of 
all  the  child's  thoughts  and  desires. 

We  came  to  a  spot  marked  by  two  ancient  sundials, 
half  buried  in  flaming  nasturtiums,  one  bearing  the 
motto,  **  Tempus  fngit  tU  umbra/'  the  other,  "The  Night 
Cometh  !"  They  may  have  stood  there  in  Bochambeau's 
day,  when  the  French  officers,  in  stars  and  orders  and 
powdered  hair,  were  entertained  at  Tempest  Island. 
Near  by,  under  a  row  of  enormous  pear-trees,  a  gate,  in 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  opened  toward  the  stables. 
Here  I  sat  down  in  a  garden-chair  with  the  child.  The 
dogs  had  followed  ns  from  the  porch -a  curious  train, 
led  bv  an  immense  mastiff,  with  a  muzzle  as  black  as  a 
coal,  and  ending  with  an  absurd  terrier,  that  would 
scarcely  fill  a  lady's  pocket.  Bee  began  to  introduce 
the  canines  to  me  individually. 

"This  is  Bob —hell 'bite  you  whenever  he  frpt«  a 
obance.    This  is  Corsair—lie  can  stand  on  his  hind  \e^ 


and  beg,  but  he  growls  just  awful  all  the  time.  The 
nursemaid  says  he  swears.  Do  you  think  dogs  can  swear. 
Miss  Ravenel  ?" 

She  stoi)ped,  for  something  human,  not  canine,  was 
swearing  in  a  fearful  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Gate.     I  heard  two  voices,  one  expostulating,  the   • 
other  threatening — both  angry. 

"Lord  above!  Mr.  Vincent,  you  must  be  drunk  or 
mad,  sir,  to  ask  me  for  monev  that's  neither  vours  nor 
mine.  I've  been  overseer  of  this  island  for  many  a  year, 
and  Mr.  Basil  has  trusted  me  through  thick  and  thin. 
Ill  never  give  a  dollar  of  his  revenues  to  anybody  with- 
out his  full  knowledge  and  consent,  sir !" 

"You  old  dunderhead  I"  the  other  voice  shouted.  "I 
must  have  the  monev,  I  sav,  and  be  back  to  Whithaven 
in  an  hour,  and  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  me,  i'll  take  the 
worth  of  it  out  of  your  ancient  bones  !  Am  I  not  a 
Hawkstone  also,  and  Prince  Lucifer's  heir  ?  What  does 
it  matter  whether  I  receive  my  own  now,  or  ten,  twenty, 
forty  years  hence,  you  fossil  ?  I  dare  say  you  have  what 
I  need  about  you  at  this  moment.  Give  it  up  or  take 
the  consequences  !" 

"I  can't  give  up  that  which  isn't  mine,  sir.  Y'ou'll 
come  to  yourself,  by-and-by,  I  hope.  Better  mend  your 
ways  and  quit  bad  company ;  that's  my  advice  to  you." 

Then  came  the  sound  of  a  fall,  and  a  feeble  crv, 
"Help!" 

I  sprang  up  from  the  garden -chair  and  dashed  through- 
the  Horseshoe  Gate  into  a  graveled  walk  beyond.  Ihere 
I  saw  Harris,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  his  gray  head  in 
the  dust.  Over  him  stood  a  man,  with  one  foot  planted 
on  his  breast,  savagely  belaboring  the  old  overseer  with 
-a  horsewhip. 

In  a  white  heat  of  anger  I  flew  to  the  assailant. 

"  Stop  I"  I  cried,  grasping  the  arm  that  was  i)lying  the 
whip.  "  Stoj),  you  coward  I  How  dare  you  strike  an  old 
man  ?" 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me.  The  whij?  fell  from  hia 
hand  ;  he  withdrew  his  foot  from  Harris's  brea.st.  It  wag 
Vincent  Hawkstone,  his  eyes  bloodshoiten  from  a  night*s 
debauch,  his  dress  disordered,  and  with  nothing  of  the 
gentleman  left  in  his  appearance.  Bee  had  followed  me 
through  the  gate.  She  raised  a  shrill  cry  at  the  pitiable 
plight  of  Harris. 

"  Oh,  you  wicked,  wicked  Vincent !"  she  said.  "  I  will 
tell  papa — I  will,  indeed  !  I  wish  you  would  never,  never 
come  to  Tempest  Mand  again  !" 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her — he  stared  onlv  at  me.  I 
can  never  forget  him  as  he  stood  there,  with  the  red-gold 
hair  tossed  about  his  brows,  his  eyes  blank  and  strange, 
his  flushed,  dissipated  young  face  changing  slowly  to  a 
gray,  stony  jiallor. 

I  bent  over  Harris,  and  helped  him  to  his  unsteady 
old  legs. 

*'  Take  my  arm,  Harris,"  I  said,  turning  my  back  scorn- 
fully on  Vincent  Hawkstone,  "and  let  me  assist  you  to 
the  house.     You  are  hurt— you  are  faint." 

"It's  nothing.  Miss  Jetta— thank  ye,"  faltered  Harris — 
his  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Hawkstone  would  not  let  him 
complain,  even  then.  "He  don't  know  what  he's  doing — 
I'll  be  all  right  directly." 

I  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face  with  my  own  handker- 
chief. 

"  If  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  Harris,"  I  an- 
swered, in  my  most  withering  tone,  "  he  .should  be  taught ; 
as  all  brutes  are  taught— by  that  whip  which  he  uses  so 
freely  on  others  !" 

And  still  VincftTLi  "R^^V^tojvft  ^^  \iSi\.  tsjlss^^  ^x  ^s^ii^flS^i^ 
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"  Than  haa  Blwkjs  been  one  wild  HBvkstone  in  erery 
genention,"  be  mnttered  ;  "  Hbai  hoy  Vincent  grows  mmA- 
der  and  madder  every  day.  Nothing  cui  hold  him.  The 
JjorA  obIj  knows  what  his  end  will  be  1" 

Then  1m  olapped  bia  bat  on  bis  bead  and  WMit  off  fa>- 
.  ward  bia  own  oottage. 

"  Why  does  Tinoent  alwajs  oall  hioiHeU  papa's  heir  ?" 
aaked  Bee,  in  an  aggrieved  tone  ;  "  how  can  be  be  tbat 
when  /  am  here— I— papa's  dangbter  ?" 

"  It  is  verj  bad  taste  on  bis  part,  to  saj  the  least,"  I 
answered.    "I  hope  he  does  not  liea  on  the  island." 

"No," said  Bee,  in  a  reassaring  Toice  ;  "and  he  comes 
here  only  when  he  watits  Harris  to  do  things  for  him. 
He  has  a  law-ofSoe  at  Wbithaven.  For  mj  part,  Iwisb  be 
would  nni«r  oome  1"  added  the  ancient  child. 

Half  an  hoar  after,  the  breafaat-bell  rang.  As  I  en- 
tered the  -wainscoted  ball  with  Bee,  lo !  Vincent  Hawk- 
stone  himself  advanced  to  meet  me,  no  longer  finsbod 
and  disordered,  but  pale,  mortified,  penitent,  bis  dress 
decently  arranged,  bis  whole  appearance  changed. 

"  I  dare  not  ask  jon  to  shake  hands  nith  me,  Miss 
Bavenel,"he  Btammered;  "lam  heartily  ashamed  of  my- 
self—indeed  I  am  I  All  that  yoa  said  ont  there  was  qnite 
tone— I  am  a  brnte— a  flend,  when  Ihave  taken  too  mnch 
vine.  There  was  a  clnb  dinner  at  Whithaven  last  night, 
and  I  lost  at  play — bnt  I  will  not  disgoet  yon  with  de- 
tails. How  denced  unfortunate  tbat  \<e  should  have  met 
like  this  I"  bo  ended,  with  a  groan. 

"It  is,  indeed,'  I  answered,  coldly. 

"Ton  remember,  do  yon  not,  that  you  did  not  like  me 
aix  years  ago  ?" 

"Tee,  I  remember !" 

"And  now  yon  will  like  me  still  less  !" 

"Without  doubt" 

Ha  looked  so  dejected,  so  utterly  chagrined  and  cast 
down,  that  I  began  to  soften  toward  him,  in  spite  of  my- 
self. All  the  Hawkstones  seeui  to  possess  the  fatal  gift 
of  beauty  1  This  wild  Vincent  is  wonderfully  handsome, 
with  his  sleepy  bine  eyes  and  red-brown  curb. 

"What  shall  I  do  to  win  yonr  forgiveness.  Miss 
Bavenel  ?"  he  implored.  '  Name  a  penance  and  let  mc 
perform  it.  Here  comes  old  Harris  np  the  walk—shall  I 
ask  bis  pardon  in  yonr  presence  ?— shall  I  ?"  eagerly. 

"In  common  decency  you  can  do  no  less?"  I  an- 
swered, with  severity. 

"  Come,  then  1" 

He  dashed  down  the  nalk  like  a  whirlwind,  to  the 
alarm  of  Harris,  who  braced  himself  an  if  in  cxtiectation 
of  another  assault. 

"I  apologize  a  thonnand  times  over,  old  fellow  !"  Vin- 
cent fairly  shouted.  "  I  have  turned  over  a  new  lenf— 
*pon  my  soul,  I'll  never  do  so  again  !  Qnick,  abnolve 
me,  Harris !"  | 

And  he  bent  hia  knee,  and  iKiwed  bis  red-brown  cm-Is 
with  a  mock- i>eai tent  air.  I 

"Lord,  air," said  Harris,  "don't  do  that.  I  knew 'twas  1 
nothing  bnt  a  prank^I  forgive  you  folly,  nir."  { 

Back  rushed  the  culprit  to  me,  gay,  eager,  langhing.      I 

"  It's  all  right  now,  isn't  it,  Miss  Eavenel  ?"  he  asked.  ! 

"I — I  suppose  it  is,"  I  answered,  donbtfnlly. 

And  then  wo  went  in  to  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Otway  presided  at  the  meal.  Vincent  Hawk- 
stone's  conduct  was  irreproachable.  Host  people  pos- 
sess a  dual  nature.  The  ruffian  in  him  bad  retired  to 
the  background  and  the  gentleman  was  in  the  ascendant 
His  manner  to  me  was  deference  itself. 

>'  Ton  have  become  a  very  princess-Uke  penoD,  Miaa 

Bavenel,"  he  aaid,  as  be  watched  me  from  Hbm  oomen  of 

'UtmlMi^ejm.  " I  wonder  what  Frinee liMifar  vill a^ 


when  he  sees  you  T— will  yon  take  Ua  bnitti,  m  you  dU 
mine  ?  Faith,  I  know  aoorsa  of  pnttj  gM«,  and  I  am 
usually  braeen  enough  in  Uieir  prMwoa,  bal  whoB  7011 

firrt  looked  at  me  this  moraing;  I  fait  m  Vhm^  I  bad 
reeeiTed  an  eleotrio  shook— anybodjooold  bava  iiiiiiiiirt 
me  down  with  a  feather.  Now,  it'a  rathar  odd,  ia  tt  aula 
Miss  Bavenel,  that  Fate  should  leadyoB  hfA  ts  Oda 
island  ?  Depend  upon  it,  your  futtm  dmtk^  i*  luv» 
leady  mixed  np  with  that  of  tho  Hawkatona,' 

"I  mean  to  keep  Hiss  Bavancd  ham  alva^  P  aiiaA 
litUe  Bee.  '' 

"  Do,  my  dear  child  1"  be  answered,  wjtl 
langh,  "and  rely  upon  me  to  saoondwtth 
an  your  effbrts  in  that  direction  I" 

Mrs.  Otway  looked  grave,  and  tried  to 
versation. 

"Mr.  Vincent,  when  did  you  last  li 
oousin  ?"  she  asked. 

His  gay,  boyish  face  duaged. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  answered,  oareleaalj 
be  in  New  York  a  day  or  two  ago,  aoi 
Lucifer  on  Broadway,  and  lunched  wil 
monico's.  He  had  arrived  from  Europe 
few  hours  before." 

"  BsaO  Hswkstone  in  New  York  V  cried 
amazement 

Vincent  smiled,  lazUy, 

"  Yes  ;  he  boa  been  winning  laurels  witl 
Egypt— got  a  wound  in  tlie  face  from  an  d 
then  a  fever,  whioh  laid  him  up  in  Gain 
mined  to  come  home  for  a  few  days.  '! 
more  of  him,  however,  than  if  be  was  ataU 
peet  Islfmd  abounds  in  unpleasant  aaao< 
bigbness— told  me  himself  that  be  bad  : 
coming  down  here — means  to  play  the 
longer— has  tdready  engaged  passage  on 
tbat  soUs  in  a  few  days- is  going  to  spi 
with  n  dragoman  in  a  deliubtHh  on  the  Nil» 

Bee  set  up  a  dismal  wail. 

"Papa  shall  not  go  away  again!"  she  Briad.  "Utav 
must  write  to  him,  Uiss  Barenel — you  muat  tak«  im  to 
New  York  to  find  him.  Ought  he  t&  go  back  to ^Bgjft,- 
and  not  come  to  see  me  once— just  onoef"  , 

I  bad  to  bite  my  lips  to  keep  back  the  uaspakan  mjwit- 
patby  which  I  felt  for  the  child.     Vin(»nt  looked  g 
amnsed  at  this  appeal  to  me. 

"I  fear  that  Miss  Bavenel  woidd  find  betaelf  ] 
less  in  this  case,"  he  said.     "  Prince  Lucifer  h 
a  confirmed  rover ;  notliiog  'nill  liold  him  here." 

"It  is  very  unfortunate," sighed  Mrs.  Otway,  "forUft 
islanders  love  him  dearly,  and  are  more  than  aodoBS  to 
have  him  with  tliem  again." 

"I  doubt,"  sneered  Vincent,  "if  they  ever  see  his  flao* 
more.  It  ia  ensier  to  tni-n  the  sea  from  this  island  tllMi 
Piince  Lncifer  from  any  purpose  to  which  be  aota  hht, 
mind.  I  am  coming  don'u  here  soon  as  his  vioeroj.  TIm 
island  folks  may  as  well  liegiu  to  g(>t  uaod  to  me,  tOK  OlS 
day  is  at  hand  when  I  sliall  be  their  master  ia  good 
earnest," 

"God  forbid  I"  said  Mi-a.  Otway,  shorjily. 

I  arose  from  the  tabic  and  took  little  Bee's  band. 

"  Let  us  go,"  I  said,  "  and  find  the  schoolroom,  deRK** 

Vincent  sprang  to  open  the  door  for  me.    As  I  p 
through  I  heard  him  mntler ; 

"  I  know  not  what  you  have  done  to  me  this  moi 
Jetta  Bavenel ;   but  one  thing  I  do  comprehend  1 
deadly  oertainty^my  bte  is  for  ever  sealed. 
slave  from  this  hour  1" 
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Bt  {|ueeuly  Aix  to  prelt}>  Bonn, 

And  then  athwart  the  civor, 

In  sheer  iiltOB^e  wa  iriuHlored  on, 

Aa  iaia  to  etray  Tor  ever. 

With  eadlana  ebltt  or  M^ht  and  ebode 
Fair  CloudloDi]  decked  the  BCKoery: 

AnJ,  cafn-refrefibod.  bronn  Autumn  made 
Herself  new  Summer  greenery. 

Anew  leapt  out  tbe  pnrohM  rills, 
Anuw  the  dry  grass  sprouted ; 

A  second  life  was  on  the  hills. 
And  'twixt  the  seaBODS  doubted. 

Ill  Rolden  shine  tbe  royal  Rhbio 

His  dancing  wave  uplilt«d  ; 
Tbe  rafts  by  Loroloy's  mountain -shrine 

And  song-tamed  reefs  were  drifted. 

Tba  glory  (ell  on  wood  and  dull. 
On  ruined  sbrinu  and  Instnees. 

Where  tbe  Btream-Hj>irlt  weaves  his  spell 
Of  Isgeudnry  vastueas- 


Onco  more  from  bis  despairinft  belghi 

Young  Boland  on  his  maiden 
Oazed  through  tbe  dim  and  mooking  nighv 

Borett  and  sorrow -laden— 

While  o'er  the  pale  and  broken  nun, 

.  With  love-troth  vainly  plighted, 
The  Dragon-Rock  frowned  sadly  down 
On  heart  and  passion  blighted. 

Once  more  tbe  wild  marauding  bands 

Broke  law  and  fear  asunder, 
And  wrought  their  death-work  through  the  lai 

For  vengeance  or  for  plunder; 

AuJ  foreign  force  and  forelcn  hosts 
Brought  sword  and  Ore  to  plllago 

The  restful  homos,  tlio  peaceful  coasts, 
Tbe  ingle  In  the  village. 

The  homes  are  gone— Ibc  hosts  bnve  pasxed 

Into  the  Qrout  Uncertuin; 
The  litteful  pall  is  o'er  them  cast. 

The  Impunetrablo  curtain. 

The  hnnh  Btonm-wbistio  calls  and  wakes 

Tiioir  echoes  shrill  and  lou'-lv ; 
The  busy  traveler,  passinj;,  takes 

Note  of  tbo  moment  only. 


But,  storm  or  shine,  the  rushing  R 

Flows  on— the  deathlosa  rivyr. 

Whose  harmonies,  by  grace  divinp, 


THE  SUBURBAN  HOMES  OF  LONDON. 

Bv  XotL  RuriiVEN. 


When  the  genial  waA  observant  Mr.  Samuel  Pep^s 
rolled  over  Loudua  Bridge  toward  Eiageton  aod  Haiup- 
tou  Court  in  Mr.  Cutler's  coaob,  ho  found  it  "a  very 
pleasant  journev,"  So,  also,  as  the  Diarj  records,  vhea 
he  took  his  little  eicutaioaH  to  many  other  grand  old 
honHea  and  gardens— suoh,  for  instauce,  as  Lauderdale 
Honae,  Highgato,  and  Evelyn's  tasteful  home- he  found 
mnbh  that  was  "mighty  fine"  and  -very  pretty.  And 
how  vast  has  beentthe  increase,  since  hia  day,  of  those  fair 
dwellings  aad  picturesque  retreats  which  form  that  lovely 
fringe— the  suburban  homes  of  London  I 

Ifondertul  London  I  No  place  on  earth  Las  more  va- 
ried and  beautiful  surroundings  than  "that  monstrous 
tuberosity  of  civilized  life,"  as  Thomas  Carlyle  has 
soniewhat  gruflty  styled  the  capital  of  the  world. 

.\b  a  mattor  of  fact,  there  are  two  Londons :  the  one 
circumscribed  by  the  Temple  Memorial  (marking  the 
site  of  Templo  Bor,  which  was  removed  in  1878,)  and 
Southampton  Buildings  on  the  west  ;  by  Holbom, 
SmithfiHld,  Barbican  and  Pinsbury  Circus  on  the  north  ; 


Inns  of  Conrt,  the  Custom-honse,  the  chief  printing  and 
publishing  houses,  the  multitude  of  coimting-honses  and 
warehouses,  bankers,  and  the  docks  with  their  immenfie 
marine  interests  ;  tho  other,  the  West  'End,  the  portioa 
of  the  town  lying  west  of  tho  Temple  Memorial,  oom- 
prehending  the  quarters  of  slate  and  fashion.  The  West 
End  contains  the  palaces  of  Her  Majesty  ;  the  town  res- 
idences of  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  ;  the  homes  of 
the  nobility  and  aristocracy,  the  barracks,  clubs,  Honsos 
of  Pai'liameut,  Government  offices,  galleries  of  art,  mnso- 
ums,  theatres,  fashionable  parks,  squares  and  gardens. 
The  East  End  ia  devoted  to  money-making  ;  the  Weit,  to 
spending  it.  The  East  End  is  redolent  with  the  odon  of 
wines  and  spices,  noisy  with  the  eternal  grind  of  money- 
making  machinery,  the  ceaseless  clicking  of  golden  pelf; 
the  West  End  is  the  domain  of  luxury  and  ease,  embody- 
ing the  accomplishments  of  civilization  wrought  by  cen- 
turies of  gradual  retinement. 

The  Biver  Thames  marks  another  line  of  demarkation, 
separating  the  Surrey  and  Kentish  portion  of  "Modem 
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tUeir  silk-looms  and  weavers ;  Wliitecbapel,  with  its 
sngar  factories  and  German  operators  ;  Clerkenwell,  with 
its  metalworkers  and  watchmakers ;  Smithfield,  with  its 
horde  of  batchers ;  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  with  their 
army  of  barristers,  law-stationers  and  clerks. 

On  the  Snrrej  side  are  Sonthwark  and  Lambeth,  given 
over  largely  to  potteries,  glassworks,  breweiies  and  the 
fabrication  of  machinery  ;  Bermondsey,  with  its  glue 
factories,  wool  warehouses  and  extensive  tanneries  ;  and 
Botherhithe,  with  its  ever-shifting  population  of  coal- 
heavers,  sailors,  stokers,  ship-carpenters  and  Imrgemen. 

The  suburbs  of  Loudon  on  the  north  are  Agar  Town, 
Camden  Town,  New  Town,  Canonbury,  Kentish  Town, 
Islington,  Hamp8tea4l,  Hiprhgate,  Highbury,  Holloway, 
Homsey,  Pentonville  ami  ^luswell  Hill,  i^ronounced  by 
cocknevs  *'Mussil  '111." 

On  the  northeast  are  Bethnal  Green,  Clapton,  Hack- 
ney, Hoxton,  Old  Ford,  Dalston,  Kingsland  and  Stoke 
Newingtou.  On  tlie  southeast  wo  have  Bermondsey, 
Botherhithe,  Lewisham,  Gvoenwich,  Blackheath  and 
'Woolwich.  The  south  boasts  of  "Walworth,  Camberwell, 
Newington,  Kennington,  Brixton,  Streatham,  Xorwooil, 
Dulwich,  Sv.lenham  and  Peckliam.  On  the  southwest 
lie  Lambeth,  Vanxhall,  Battoi-sea,  Chelsea,  Wau<lswortli, 
Putney  and  Fulliam.  On  the  west,  Kensington,  Bromp- 
tou,  Bayswatcr,  Not  ting  Hill,  Paddington,  Wcstboume, 
Hanimersmitli,  AValham  Green  ;  and  on  the  northwest, 
Portland  Town,  St.  John's  Wood,  Kilburn,  Maida  Vale 
and  B'.-ondesburv. 


Paper  pidp,  glue,  linseed  oil  and  carbouate  of  lime  oi 
whiting  are  mixed  together  and  heated  into  a  thick 
cream,  which,  on  being  allowed  to  cool,  is  run  into  moldi» 
and  hardened. 

In  France,  handsome  pianos  are  manufactured  from 
paper.  A  beautiful  musical  instrument  of  this  kind  has 
lately  been  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  the  connois- 
seurs and  musical  savaiis  of  Paris.  The  entire  case  is> 
made  of  compressed  paper,  to  which  is  given  a  hard  sur- 
face and  a  cream-white,  brilliant  polish.  The  legs  and 
sides  are  ornamented  with  arabesques  and  floral  designs. 
The  exterior,  and  as  much  of  the  interior  as  can  be  seen 
when  the  instrument  is  open,  arc  covered  with  wreaths 
and  medallions,  painted  in  miniature  by  some  of  the 
leading  artists  of  Paris.  The  tone  of  this  instrument  is 
said  to  be  of  excellent  'quality,  though  not  loud.  The 
broken,  alternating  character  of  piano  music  is  replaced 
by  a  rich,  full,  continuous  roll  of  sound  resembling  some- 
what that  of  the  organ.  Only  two  of  these  instrumenta 
have  been  made. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF   SHAKESPEAEE. 

Noteworthy  is  the  number  of  translations  of  Shake- 
speare's works  into  other  languages.  Up  to  1870  there 
were  no  less  than  twentv-seven  translations,  bv  as  manv 
tianslators,  into  German  ;  three  into  the  languages  of 
Holland  ;  throe  into  Italian  ;  two  into  Portuguese,  and 
two  into  Spanish.  Up  to  1870  there  were  nine  trans- 
lations into  French  of  "Gi^uvres  Completes  de  Shake- 
speare,'* and  five  translations  of  the  chief  works  of  the 
bard.  Either  the  whole  or  part  of  Shakespeare's  works 
has  been  translated  int<i  Danish,  Swedish,  Fribiau,  Hun- 
garian, Bohemian,  Polish,  Bnssian,  Wallachian,  Bomaic 
and  Bengalee.  In  1867  there  was  published  in  HimToi 
stance  the  complete  works  of  the  great  dramatist.  And 
this  bv  no  means  exhausts  the  list,  for  since  1870  there 
have  been  other  translations  of  the  whole  or  of  portions 
of  his  works  into  some  of  the  dialects  of  Europe  and  into 
languages  of  Asia.  Two  translators  have  been  crowned 
heads,  and  they  have  given  the  most  plebeian  imtience 
and  diligence  to  their  labors. 


MONT  BLANC'S  FIEST  VISITOR. 

At  the  end  of  August  last,  the  centenary  of  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc  by  Jacques  Balmat,  the  Chamounix  guide, 
was  celebrated  by  the  French  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club. 

A  fine  i)iece  of  ground  at  Chamounix  has  been  gi'anted 
by  the  French  authorities  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to 
Balmat. 

It  is  a  striking  piece  of  work  in  green  bronze,  and  Bal- 
mat is  shown  attired  as  a  mountain  gnide,  pointing  with 
pride  to  the  **  Monarch  of  Mountains  "  he  was  the  first  to 
ascend. 

Balmat  **  Blanc,"  the  Columbus  of  the  Alps,  lost  hia 
life  by  falling  down  a  precipice  when  he  had  attained  the 
ripe  old  age  of  seventy -one,  and  his  first  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  was  made  in  1786,  w^hen  he  was  only  twenty-four. 


PAPEE  DOOES. 

How  SUBTRISED  our  forefathers  would  have  been  at 
the  x>ossibilities  develoi>ed  in  paper  !  Doors,  which  one 
would  think  were  polished  mahogany  but  that  they  swing 
so  lightly,  and  are  free  from  swelling,  cracking  or  warp- 
ing, are  composed  each  of  two  thick  paper  boards, 
stamped  and  molded  into  panels,  glued  together  with 
glue  and  potash,  and  th«n  rolled  through  licAvy  rollers. 
These  doors  are  coTered  with  a  waterproof  ooating  before 
being  painted  and  varnished  and  hung  in  the  usual  way. 
Few  persons  can  detect  that  they  are  not  made  of  wood, 
particularly  when  naed  as  sliding  doors.  Black  walnut  is 
said  to  be  getting  Tery  soarce,  but  pioture-frames  are  now 
made  of  paper  and  colored  like  walnut,  and  are  so  per- 
leoi  that  no  one  oonld  detect  them  without  catting  them. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  GEEMANY. 

The  young  chemist  whom  the  German  manufacturer 
attracts  to  his  works  ranks  very  high  in  the  general 
scientific  training  which  is  essential  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  habit  of  theoretical  and  experimental 
reseai'ch,  and  in  the  consequent  i)ower  of  pursuing  ori- 
ginal investigations  of  a  high  order.  Moreover,  the  re- 
search laboratory  constitutes  an  integral  i)art  of  the  Ger- 
man factorv,  and  the  results  of  tl>e  work  carried  on  bv 
and  under  the  eminent  professors  at  the  universtities  and 
technical  colleges  are  closely  followed  and  studied  in  their 
possible  bearings  upon  the  further  development  of  the 
industry.  The  importance  attached  to  high  and  well- 
organized  technical  education  in  Germany  is  demon- 
strated not  only  by  the  munificent  way  iu  which  the 
scientific  branches  of  the  universities  and  the  technical 
colleges  are  established  and  maintained,  but  also  by  the 
continuity  which  exists  between  the  difierent  grades  of 
education. 


It  is  the  close  observation  of  little  things  which  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  business,  in  art,  in  science,  and  in 
every  pursuit  of  life.  Human  knowledge  is  but  an 
accumulation  of  small  facts  made  by  successive  genera- 
tions of  men — the  little  bits  of  knowledge  and  experience 
carefolly  treasured  by  them  growing  «^^  Xs^s^i^  ^Bi^f^  ^^^ 
mighty  ^-jtVECii^ 
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She  WM  an  ftristooraiio-looking  young  woman,  some- 
what fiallow,  with  a  high-bred  cast  of  oonntenance,  and 
pale-bine  eyes.  Her  ash-blonde  hair  was  piled  upartistic- 
allj  on  her  cpracefnl  head,  and  her  tea-gown,  of  pale-blue 
crape  and  cream- hued  lace,  was  copied  from  a  French 
picture. 

*' Suppose  now,  Dolly,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of 
going  out,  that  you  unpack  the  trunks  to-day  ?"  said  the 
.heiress,  wearily. 

Dolly  looked  out  a  momeut  longingly  at  the  tops  of 
the  feathery  palmettos  in  the  distance.  She  was  a  slender 
young  creature,  her  plain  brown  dress  seeming  to  cling 
to  the  soft  roundness  of  her  lithe  figure.  Her  skin  was 
fair,  but  warmly  tinted,  as  if  with  sunrays  ;  her  hair,  a 
golden  bronze,  and  her  eyes,  blue  as  Summer  skies  in 
Florida.  But  a  mere  catalogue  of  her  charms  would 
never  convey  the  enchantment  of  expression,  the  irresisti- 
ble sweetness  of  her  face.  The  mere  turn  of  her  head,  so 
prettily  poised  as  it  was  upon  the  round,  white  neck,  had 
been  known  to  prove  fatal  to  more  than  one  young  man*s 
peace  of  mind.  The  full,  delicately  curved  lips  seemed 
made  for  laughter,  and  the  vigor  and  fresh  youthfulness 
of  face  and  figure  were  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  bored  and 
languid  air  o(  the  other,  as  she  watched  the  piles  of 
finely  unfolded  and  arranged. 

It  waa  warm  work  for  Dolly,  but  she  was  a  poor  orphan 
cousin,  and  not  expected  to  be  sensitive  to  the  weather. 
Morcia  did  not  pretend  to  consider  other  people*s  com- 
fort She  was  frankly  selfish.  She  hod  never  taken  any 
trouble  for  others  in  her  life,  and  had  no  aspirations  for 
an  angelic  nature.  She  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
herself  and  her  belongings.  She  had  always  had  things 
as  she  pleased,  and  she  had  no  other  expectation  than 
that  the  future  would  shadow  forth  the  past. 

Dolly  began  to  weary  of  the  work,  and  her  pretty  face 
grew  flushed.  Marcia,  too,  found  it  monotonous,  and 
Sighed  for  a  fresh  sensation. 

**Tliis  is  lovely  enough  to  charm  the  very  alligators," 
said  Dolly,  holding  up  a  wonderful  confection  of  white 
gauze  and  silver  embroidery.  Something  foil  from  it  as 
she  shook  it  out.  **  What's  this  ?"  cried  the  young  girl, 
picking  up  the  article  from  the  floor. 

**  Guess  !**  said  Marcia. 

**  It's  too  largo  for  a  bracelet,  and  too  small  for  a  neck- 
lace." 

**  The  mystery  deepens.  Come,  Dolly,  get  up  a  ro- 
mance about  it.  You  remember  you  have  a  talent  in  that 
line.     I  am  ready  to  bo  amused." 

The  object  on  which  Dolly's  dark-blno  eyes  were  fixed 
was  a  Y>and  of  beaded  work,  somewhat  worn  and  dis- 
colored. 

**  I  can  make  out  a  monogram.  The  letters  are  M.  A., 
and  the  flowers  aro  Jieur-de-lt/s,  I  think.  M.  A.,  Mario 
Antoinette." 

**  That's  an  inspiration,"  cried  Marcia  ;  **  there's  enough 
foundation  for  vour  fiction." 

*•  But  what  is  it  in  realitv  ?  "  asked  Dolly. 

**It  was  given  mo  by  a  German  girl,  who  worked  it  for 
me  one  Christmas,  and  it's  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  a 
])air  of  scissors  on  to  one's  belt,  made  for  notable  German 
housewives,  of  course." 

*'  And  most  useful,  for,  of  all  inanimate  things,  scissors 
are  the  most  depraved,"  said  Dolly.  **  They  get  out  of 
the  way  when  they  are  wanted,  as  if  they  had  legs.  .  I 
wbh  you'd  give  this  to  me." 

"I  will,  if  you'll  make  a  story  on  it,"  said  Marcia.  "  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  through  the  wars.  Oh,  do,  Dolly, 
get  up  something  to  keep  me  from  being  bored  to  deftth» 
Jinjthing  to  pass  the  time  1" 


«I  have  it  r  cried  DoUj,  with  a  rippling  Un^  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  music,  as  ahe  Boied  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  began  to  aoribble.  '*  Here,**  ahe  cried,  ftffcei 
an  interval,  '*  I  flatter  myself  I  have  done  it  np  neatlj  : 

"  *  Ma.  P.  T.  BABHuif ,  Dbab  Sib  :  Although  I  sm  a  foreigner,  I 
am  not  a  stnmger  to  your  efforts  for  the  tustmctloa  and  amuse- 
ment of  ihe  Amerioan  people.  I  have  watched  with  .sgrmpsthetta 
interest  your  efforts  to  collect  ourious  and  interniflng  artleiea 
from  the  past  and  present.  Your  eoantrymen  aie  apt  to  foi^gst.  Id 
the  rush  and  hurry  of  business  life,  the  interest  that  efroles  sbont 
the  past  and  those  famous  in  song  and  stoiy;  but  you  have  done 
what  you  oould  to  present  It  I  have  read  of  the  anotont  nurse  ol 
your  great  Washhigton,  of  the  woolly  horse,  aifd  the  wonders  from 
all  lands  which  you  proooro  at  Immense  expense,  so  that  I  xeicanl 
you  as  a  benefactoi^of  your  race.  I  hereby  send  you  an  Interesl- 
ing  relic,  which  has  been  preserved  as  an  h^rloom  in  oar  £amlly 
for  years.  I  feel  that  I  should  not  selfishly  keep  It  to  m  telL 
I  am  ao  old  woman  now,  and  the  time  must  soon  come  when  ] 
shall  be  called  away  from  all  my  treasures.  The  plaee  for  tbli 
one  is  in  a  public  collection,  for  It  is  a  memento  of  the  lovely  and  ill- 
fated  Quoen  Marie  Antoinette.  At  the  moment  when  the  lUaBlzi- 
ous  captive  was  led  out  to  execution,  and  had  parted,  with  that  ten- 
demees  which  distinguished  her,  with  her  attendants,  my  revered 
ancestor,  Madame  Cum  pan,  pressed  near  her.  Bhe  wished  to  b( 
the  lost  to  look  on  that  lovely  face,  so  marred  by  sorrow.  Blinded 
by  tears,  she  touched  the  beloved  hand.  The  Queen  looked  at  hei 
with  sorrowful  eyes.  "  Oh,  my  friend,"  she  said,"  wliat  ean  I  gtn 
you  for  a  token  of  my  love  ?  I  have  parted  with  all.  I  am  pooi 
indeed."  It  was  a  fact.  This  Queen,  who  had  oii6e  had  a  realm  m 
her  command,  had  nothing  loft.  Her  last  gift  to  a  weeping  at 
tei^diut  had  been  the  little  silk  kerchief  from  her  neck.  Soddenl] 
a  faint  smile  illumined,  like  a  pale  ray,  that  fSce  so  wan  with  pain 
Then  she  stooped  and  took  off  this  garter,  and  laid  it  in  JIaAam< 
Campan's  hand.  That  was  her  hist  gift  How  It  reoalla  to  m< 
over  the  scone  so  oft  described— which  has  been  one  of  tht 
cherished  legends  in  our  family— that  tragedy  of  nnqaenohahl< 
sorrow  1  Madame  Campan  was  my  great -grandmother.  Th< 
treasure  has  come  down  to  me,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  not  falae  U 
the  great  trust  when  I  give  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  and  instnio 
tiou  of  this  gnind  American  people.  Let  them  not.  In  theli 
mighty  and  prosperous  i)rosent,  scorn  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
feel  that  in  a  great  collection  such  as  yours  this  touching  mementi 
will  be  safer  than  in  my  possession.  I  therefore  present  to  yoi 
this  inestimable  relic  of  the  past,  with  a  sincere  hope  that  it  ma] 
prove  as  interesting  to  those  who  throng  your  museam  as  it  de 
serves,  and  that  you  may  bo  prospered  in  yofir  estimable  ambitiot 
to  elevate  the  tastes  and  inform  the  minds  of  your  worthy  ooim' 
trymen.    With  sentiments  of  resiM^et  and  esteem, 

••  *  EUUEXIE  DB  MlBBOOCBX.'  " 

Marcia  listened  with  delight. 

**  What  a  delicious  little  humbng  yon  are  !*'  she  cried. 
**  Won't  It  be  fun  to  guy  the  prince  of  hnmbngs  I  Liet'i 
send  it  off  at  once.  W^ell  I  I  never  thought  I'd  get  suoli 
fun  out  of  the  old  thing.  I  imagined  it  was  lost  yean 
and  years  ago." 

And  the  languid  young  woman  grew  quite  animated 
in  procuring  ])aper,  pens,  etc.,  for  the  document. 

*'  Seal  it  with  thi.s  ring/*  she  said  ;  *'  make  it  look  ver^f 
imx)ortant.  1*11  Bcud  Manuel  to  post  it  at  once.  We*U 
bo  sure  to  hear  from  it." 

**  And  I'm  too  far  off  for  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  to  find  oni 
that  I  am  not  Madame  Campan's  great-granddangliter,*' 
cried  Dollv,  her  eyes  luminous  as  stars,  as  she  ran  down 
to  find  Manuel.  Having  sent  him  on  his  errand,  she 
straved  out  of  doors. 

She  did  not  mind  the  hoat.  It  was  xdeasanter  tmdev 
the  avenue  of  bitter-oranges  than  in  the  honse.  The 
light  sifted  through  the  leaves,  yellow  and  green,  and 
the  fruit  hung  like  lamps  of  gold  on  the  bcnig&fl. 
Through  the  jungle  of  flowers  Dolly  next  made  her  "Wi^, 
her  pidmetto  liat  protecting  her  faoe  from  the  ann.  She 
had  twisted  a  bnnoh  of*  the  creamy  roses  in  it  with  mi 
artiatio  tonch.  The  sunlight  gave  a  depth  to  her 
and  a  glow  to  her  oheaka  that  deepened  as  ahe  hei 
▼oiee 'oalliiig  her. 
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A  young  man  holding  a  snn-umbrella  advanced  toward 
Lor  from  a  giant  tree. 

"  What  luck,"  ho  cried  ;  **  bat  you  are  risking  a  sun- 
stroke.    Come  under  this  shade." 

**  Jack,  how  dare  you  haunt  the  neighborhood  as  you 
do  ?"  said  Dolly,  with  a  petulant,  altogether  bewitching 
air.  **  Suppose  Marcia  should  see  us.  Oh,  I  know,  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  an  intensely  disagreeable  business  to 
break  the  news  to  her.  You  know,  sir,  you  were  atten- 
tive to  her  at  first ;  you  misled  her,  and  to  this  moment 
she  believes  you  a  captive.  She  never  dreams  of  any- 
thing else,  and  it  is  most  natural.  She  has  always  had 
everything  she  wants." 

'*  All  the  more  reason  that  'she  should  learn  a  asefnl 
lesson,"  said  Jack  Treheme,  stretching  out  a  very  manly 
figure  on  the  grass  and  lifting  a  pair  of  mirthful  black 
eyes  to  Dolly's  lovely  face.  **  It  is  not  good  for  the  soul's 
health  always  to  have  one's  own  way." 

**I  hate  the  deceit,  though,"  said  Dolly,  casting  down 
her  eves. 

'*So  do  I,  my  darling,  and  I  propose  she  should  know 
at  once.  It  is  too  much  of  a  trial  to  you,  you  are  so 
candid  and  true  in  your  nature.  I  could  not  love  you 
else.  It*s  that  delightful  sincerity  that  won  me.  Dolly, 
I  think  if  I  could  know— but  I  never  could  be  made  to 
believe  it — that  you  had  perpetrated  even  one  of  tlie 
white  lies  that  society  excuses  so  readily,  I  should  give 
you  up.  It  is  your  absolute  truthfulness  that  makes  me 
worship  you.  You  know  I  had  no  faith  in  woman  till  I 
saw  you,  because  a  false  woman  had  wreck0d  it.  You 
saved  me  from  wrecking  myself." 

Dolly  suddenly  colored  painfully.  She  had  no  words 
to  reply.  How  would  Jack  regard  her  practical  joke  if 
he  knew  it  A  sudden  chill  crept  over  her.  It  was  all 
wrong.  She  saw  it  now,  but  it  was  too  late.  It  could 
not  be  recalled.  After  all,  it  could  do  no  harm,  a  little 
imapriuary  story,  as  it  were. 

*' You  feel  it  all  as  I  do.  Marcia  must  know  to-night, 
my  sweet,"  ho  said,  as  he  fanned  the  pretty,  flushed  face 
with  the  palmetto  hat.    **  Shall  I  tell  her  ?" 

**  No  ;  it  will  come  better  from  me,"  said  Dolly,  nerv- 
ousij,  **and  I  will  not  think  any  longer  about  it,  but  do 
it  at  once.  I  would  rather  go  to  meet  unpleasant  things 
tban  have  them  advance  on  me." 

But  when  the  lovers  had  pArted,  Dolly's  return  to  the 
house  was  with  no  elastic  step.  She  suddenly  felt  the 
sun's  rays  overpowering,  and  her  heart  beat  last  and  hard. 
What  would  Marcia  say  ?  Yet  her  fears  oould  not  quite 
clond  tlie  subtle  joy  that  transfigured  the  future  lor  her. 
Life  with  Jack  !  What  vistas  of  delight !  What  a  glory 
diffused  over  the  landscape  ! 

Marcia  was  looking  bored.  Dolly  felt  like  a  culprit. 
It  had  so  long  been  her  duty  to  keep  the  heiress  from 
being  bored  that  it  seemed  as  though  she  were  guilty. 

But  ^larcia's  half -languid  glance  read  something 
strange  in  Dolly's  face. 

*•  You  look  unusually  alert  for  such  a  hot  dafr,"  she 
said.    **  Have  vou  had  an  adventure  ?" 

**  Would  you  call  it  an  adventure  to  meet  the  man  you 
were  to  marry  ?"  said  Dolly,  with  a  nervous  rush  into  the 
matter. 

*'What!"  exclaimed  Marcia,  starting  up,  in  excite- 
ment. **  Have  you  been  having  your  fortune  told  ?  Is 
Maum  Jinsie  here  ?  That  would  pass  an  hour.  Bring  her 
up.  Though  I  dare  say  I  can  see  into  my  own  future 
better  than  she,"  and  a  softer  smile  curled  the  'proud 
lips.    "  I  flatter  myself  I  hold  it  in  my  own  hands." 

Dolly  trembled  and  turned  cold.  She  read  the  mean- 
ing of  that  smile. 


"  But  it  is  not  old  Jinsie.  She  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it," she  hurried  on.  ''It  is  Jack — Jack  Treheme — who 
says  he  will  make  the  future  bright  as  a  dream  to  me. 
He  loves  me.  I  can't  get  over  the  strangeness  of  it.  It 
seems  too  good  to  be  true."  , 

"Jack  Treherno  ! — you  are  mad  I"  gasped  Marcia,  the 
cold  eyes  blazing  as  if  with  blue  Are.  A  choking  sensa- 
tion rose  in  her  throat,  and  a  sudden  chill  seemed  to 
freeze  her  blood.  **This  sort  of  fiction,  I  assure  you,  is 
not  at  all  amusing." 

''I  know  it  must  seem  strange  to  you,"  said  IXdlj, 
in  a  sort  of  penitence,  '*  because  he  might  have  lodked 
higher." 

Marcia  recovered  herself  with  a  mighty  effort.  Sba 
felt  cold  and  faint,  but  it  would  never  do  to  let  this  ehil  1 
read  her  heart. 

'*  Higher  !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  I  Take  one 
that  he  is  not  flirting  with  you.  He  has  talents  tktt 
way." 

'^  I  can  trust  him,"  said  Dolly,  proudly,  a  flush  of  in- 
dignation rising  to  her  face. 

"And  you  have  been  carrying  on  this  little  love  affiir 
in  secret,  eh  ?  How  charming  !"  said  Marcia,  bitterij. 
''  More  romantic  by  far  than  the  stories  you  used  to 

invent,  for 

**  TliLs  is  a  living  poom. 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead." 

''It  is  only  a  week,  Marcia," said  Dolly,  indignautlj, 
**  and  why  should  I  make  it  public  till  I  chose  ?  I  have 
no  one's  consent  to  ask." 

''  Humph  !  This  is  gratitude.  I  have  no  claims,  though 
you  have  not  a  rag  that  I  have  not  given  you  !"  cried 
Marcia,  in  fierce  passion. 

She  did  not  dare  to  trust  herself  longer  in  Dolly's  px68- 
ence.  Her  heart  was  swelling  with  rage  and  bitterness. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  found  herself  baffled, 
and  her  wishes  crossed.  She  hurried  to  her  own  room 
and  locked  the  door.  She  could  not  bear  that  human  eye 
should  see  her  in  her  despair. 

Dolly  was  relieved  to  See  ^larcia  emerge,  at  last,  as  £tar 
and  cold  and  self-possessed  as  ever.  But  if  she  could 
have  read  tho  heart  that  seemed  to  beat  as  placidly  as 
ever  under  the  lace  jabot,  she  would  have  trembled. 

**  Here's  the  New  York  Tribunal  with  an  editorial 
about  the  garter  !"  cried  Dolly,  in  great  glee,  as  she 
opened  that  paper,  a  few  weeks  after.  "  What  fun  1  Just 
hear  how  gravely  they  take  it : 

"  *  The  lady  who  has  thus  given  up  an  estoemed  family  rello 
confers  a  priceless  boon  upon  the  public.  We  hope  that  Mr.Bar- 
nuin  will  give  her  adinirablo  letter,  which  we  publish  abo^  a 
place  of  honor  beside  the  precious  memento  of  the  past  that  she 
lias  confided  to  him.    Here  is  a  flourishing  acooiint  of  it  all.' " 

Dolly  was  so  interesteil  in  her  reading  that  she  did  not 
notice  Jack  Treherne,  who  had  crosso<l  the  room  quietly 
and  stood  near  the  window  opening  into  the  cage-like 
balcony  where  the  ladies  sat. 

Dolly  uttered  a  little  cry  as  she  saw  him,  and  the  color 
faded  from  her  cheek. 

"What  is  all  that  about  ?"  ho  asked,  idlv. 

Dolly  was  speechless,  but  Marcia  found  her  oppor- 
tunity. 

**Some  one  has  i>erpetrated  a  stupendous  hoax  on 
Bamum,"  she  said.  **  Dolly,  give  him  the  paper  and  let 
him  read  for  himself." 

Dolly  reached  out  the  sheet  with  a  trembling  little 
hand. 

Jack    ^bxL<^^<i   o^«t  V^  \s^  ^c^  \3kSjN»  ^rkhs>.  ^^a^ 
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framed,  and  ber  letter  inclosed  with  it  for  public  perusaL 
Jack  could  not  understand  bis  little  sweetheart's  abstrac- 
tion. Was  she  growing  indifierent  ?  She  listened  to 
him  with  a  far-away  look,  as  if  ber  soul  were  elsewhere. 
The  Florida  season  was  nearly  over. 

"What  has  come  to  you  ?"  he  asked,  one  day.  "You 
have  'suffered  a  sea-change,  into  something  new  and 
strange.'  I  do  not  know  this  nervous,  moody  girL  Where 
be  your  quips  and  cranks  ?  your  rippling  laugh  that  did 
my  very  soul  good  ?*' 

**I  will  tell  you  —  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all,"  said 
Dolly,  with  sudden  resolution.  **  No,  don't  sit  near  me, 
don't  hold  my  hand,  else  I  cannot  bear  the  moment  when 
you'll  drop  it  and  move  away  I" 

"DoUy  r 

"  Yes,  it's  a  fact,  Jack.  I  am  going  to  •oofess  a  guilty 
secret. " 

Jack  looked  as  if  suddenly  frozen.  A  guil/i/  secret ! 
Oh,  that  was  impossible  ! 

**  I— I  alone  am  the  author  of  that  hoax  I  The — the 
person  whom  you  would  not  like  to  call  a  friend  I — the 
originator  of — the  fiction  about  Marie  Antoinette's 

The  girl  suddenly  stopped  and  crimsoned.  It  was  a 
relief,  after  alL 

Jack  drew  a  long  breath,  something  like  a  long  whistle. 

"  You,  my  truthful  little  Dolly.  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  I  I 
see  why  you  have  grown  so  mood  v.  It  was  a  detestable 
trick!"  " 

**I  know  I  have  forfeited  your  good  opinion,"  said 
Dolly,  with  a  little  defiant  air ;  "  but,  after  all,  I  don't 
see  the  harm  yet,  and  can't  take  your  ridiculous  view  of 
the  matter.     It  was  a  bit  of  harmless  fun. " 


'*  The  proper  thing  for  yon  to  do  is  to  nndeoeiTe  Mr* 
Bamum  at  once.     It's  the  only  thing." 

•*  I  will  never  do  that — ^never  V* 

"  Not  if  I  ask  it  ?" 

"  No  ;  you  ought  not  to  ask  it.  You  ought  not  to  wiab 
to  humiliate  me  needlessly." 

Whereupon  there  was  as  pretty  a  quarrel  as  Marcia 
could  have  wished.  It  quite  reconciled  her  to  having 
lost  the  pleasure  of  making  the  disclosure  herself. 

Only  Jack  kept  away  from  the  house,  and  the  days 
were  dreary.  Poor  Dolly  grew  pale  and  wan,  and  felt 
as  though  life  were  closed  for  her  and  the  "Amen" 
said. 

At  last,  after  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  her  room«  one 
gray  day  she  made  her  appearance  with  an  ink-stain  on 
her  rosy  finger-tips  and  a  billet  in  her  hand.  She  'was 
surprised  to  meet  Jack  on  the  stairs. 

**I — 1  have  done  it,"  she  said,  in  a^  trembling  voice. 
"  Here  is  the  confession.  I— I  couldn't  live  any  longer 
without  seeing  you.  Jack  I" 

"My  darling  1  I've  been  too  hard— a  regular  prig  !" 
said  Jack,  full  of  contrition,  as  he  looked  into  his  little 
love*s  pale  face.    "Forgive  me  1" 

"But  I  shall  send  this." 

"No,  it's  needless  now," answered  Jack,  stealing  an 
arm  about  the  lithe  figure.    "  Bead  this  P 

He  held  the  open  newspaper  before  her  eyes. 

"  Bamuin*s  Museum  consumod  by  fire  I  The  valoable  collec- 
tion destroyed  1    Terror  of  the  animals/*  etc 

"  So  that  is  an  end  of  Marie  Antoinette's  Garter,"  he 
said  ;  "but  you  must  never  do  so  again  !** 
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Aiiii  the  wotM  loves  a  schoolboy,  and   probably  did 
Veutuiies  betoio  Shakespeaie  placed  him, 

— "  with  his  Ritoliol, 
And  shinintf  morniriij  fiico,  creopinpf  liko  snail 
Unwillingly  to  »i.'lu«ol,'* 

as  the  tvpj  of  the  second  of  the  "seven  ages"  of  man. 
The  chronicles  of  English  Tom  Brown,  at  Kugby  and 
Oxford,  are  the  delight  of  readers,  old  and  young,  the 
world  over ;  and  we  have  a  correspomling  American 
juvenile  classic  in  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldricb's  "Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy."  A  rich  addition  to  the  literature  of 
schools  and  schoolboys,  to  tbo  chronicles  of  the  youth- 
ful heart  and  mind,  is  the  recent  work  of  Edmondo  de 
Amicis,  an  author  whose  brilliant  pictures  of  travel  have 
made  liim  famous  in  (|uite  a  different  branch  of  literature. 
"Cuore  "  is  the  journal  of  a  young  pupil  of  one  of  the 
great  public  schools  in  Turin.  It  is  a  book  full  of  ani- 
mation and  tenderness,  exquisite  sensibility,  and  manly, 
chivalrous  spirit.  The  typical  Italian  schoolboys,  very 
different  from  their  English  or  American  cousins,  are 
here  ;  and  all  their  friendships,  rivalries,  ambitions  and 
quarrels  are  so  graphically  portrayed,  that  they  become, 
for  the  time  being,  a  part  of  the  reader's  own  experience. 
Their  relations  with  the  great  world  outside  the  school- 
house  walls — the  new  world  of  United  Italr,  where  the 
democratic  public  school  is  itself  a  modem  innovation — 
are  conveyed  in  brief  but  vivid  glimpses.  "  Cuore  "  is 
an  ideal*  book  for  boys  ;  and,  as  such,  no  less  charming 
to  their  elders. 
The  diary  of  young  Enrico  coyers  an  entke  school 


year  of  nine  months,  beginning  in  October  and  ending  in 
July.  After  three  months'  vacation  in  the  country,  be 
reluctantly  returns  to  his  city  home,  and  is  conducted  by 
his  mother  to  the  Baretti  schoolhonse,  where  he  ia 
entered  for  the  third  elementary  course.  His  master  of 
the  second  class  bids  liim  an  affectionate  good-bj,  ami 
he  goes  up-stairs  to  Sign  or  Pcrboni— a  tall,  grave,  gray- 
haired,  beardless  man  with  a  big  voice,  who  has  a  per- 
pendicular wrinkle  on  his  forehead,  and  who  looks  fixodlj 
at  his  x>npils,  as  if  reading  them  through.  There  are 
tifty-four  boys  on  the  floor,  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  whom 
were  Enrico's  companions  in  the  second  class — iucluding 
the  brilliant  Derossi,  who  always  got  the  first  prize. 
The  latter  figures  in  a  characteristic  incident,  soon  after 
the  opening.  A  dnrk-skinned,  black-eyed  lad  from  "wild 
Calabria  is  shy  and  sullen  amongst  his  new  comrades. 
The  master  bids  Derossi,  as  the  head  boy  in  the  sohool, 
to  welcome  the  young  Calabrian,  which  he  does  vith.  Lis 
usual  grace.  The  other  knimlsively  kissed  him  on  the 
cheeks.  All  clapped  their  hands.  **  Silence  !"  cried  the 
master  ;  "  no  hand-clapping  in  school  !"  But  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  he  was  not  displeased.  "  Bear  well  in  mind 
what  I  have  said  to  you,"  ho  comtinued.  "To  bring 
about  this  very  thing,  that  a  Calabrian  boy  might  feel  at 
home  in  Turin,  an<l  a  boy  from  Turin  be  at  home  in 
Calabria,  this  land  of  ours  fought  for  fifty  years,  and 
30,000  Italians  died.  You  must  all  respect  and  love  eaoh 
other ;  any  one  of  you  who  reproaehes  a  comrade  be- 
cause he  was  not  bom  in  our  province  makes  himself' 
nnfit  ever  again  to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  ground  wben. 
be  passes  the  tricolored  flag."^ 
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The  Caiabnan  liad  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  one  of 
Lis  neighbors  presented  biin  with  pens  and  a  picture, 
and  another  boj,  from  the  last  bench,  sent  him  a  Swiss 
pes  tage-Biamp. 

**TIie  boy  who  sent  the  postage-stamp   to  the  Cala- 
brian/*  continues  finrico,  in  his  journal,  **is  the  one  I  like 
best  of  olL     His  name  is  Gkirrone  ;  he  is  the  biggest  boy 
in  the  class  ;  he  is  about  fourteen  years  old,  with  a  large 
head  and  broad  shoulders  ;  he  is  a  good  fellow,  as  you  can 
see  when  he  smiles,  but  he  always  seems  to  think  like  a 
man.     I  know  many  of  my  comrades  already.     Another 
boy,  named  Ooretti,  suits  me  too.     He  wears  choc  late- 
colored  pantaloons  and  a  catskin  cap  ;  he  is  always  jolly; 
he  is  the  son  of  a  wood-peddler,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  18(j6,  in  the  squadron  of  Prince   Humbert,  and 
thoy  say  that  he  has  three  medals.     There  is  little  Nelli, 
a  poor  hnnchback,  a  thin-faced,  weak  boy.     There  is  one 
who  is  very  well  dressed,  who  always  wears  fine  Florence 
plush,  and  is  named  YotinL     On  the  bench  in  front  of 
me  there  is  a  boy  they  call  '  little  mason '  because  his 
father  is  one.     His  face  is  as  round  as  an  apple,  with  a 
nose  like  a  marble  ;  he  has  one  special  talent ;  he  knows 
how  to  make  a  harems  face,  and  they  all  get  him  to  make 
a  hare's  face,  and  then  they  laugh.     He  wears  a  little 
ra;7ged  cap,  which  he  rolls  up  and  sticks  in  his  pocket 
like  a  haodkerohief.     Beside  the  little  mason  there  sits 
Garoffi,  a  long,  thin,  silly  fellow,  with  nose  and  beak  of 
a  screech -owl,  and  very  small  eyes,  who  is  always  traffick- 
ing in  little   pens   and  pictures  and  match-boxes,  and 
who  writes  the  lesson  on  his  nails,  so  as  to  read  it  on  the 
sly.     Then  there  is  a  young  gentleman.  Carlo  Nobis,  who 
seoms  very  proud,  and  he  sits  between  two  boys  that  I 
like  ^be  son  of  a  notion-dealer,  who  comes  in  a  jacket 
that  reaches  to  his  knees.     He  is  pale,  as  if  he  had  been 
sick  ;  he  always  looks  frightened,  and  never  laughs  ;  and 
there  Ls  one  with  red  hair,  who  has  a  useless  arm,  and 
carries  it  in  a  sling  ;  his  father  has  gone  to  America,  and 
his  mother  peddles  vegetables.     And  there  is  another 
carious  fellow — my  left  hand  neighbor  —  Stardi — small 
and  thickset,  with  no  neck — a  gruff  fellow,  who  speaks  to 
no  one,  and  seems  not  to  understand  much,  but  stands 
listening  to  the  OAster  without  winking,   his  forehead 
wrinkled,  and  his  teeth  set ;  and  if  any  one  asks  him  any- 
thing TV  hen  the  master  is  speaking,  he  will  not  answer 
tlie  first  and  second  time,  and  the  third  time  he  g^ves  you 
a  kick.     And  next  to  him  sits  a  bold,  cunning-faced  boy 
named  Franti,  who  has  already  been  expelled  from  an- 
other district  school.     There  are,  besides,  two  brothers 
who  are  dressed  exactly  alike,  who  resemble  each  other 
to  a  hair,  and  both  wear  Calabrian  caps,  with  a  peasant's 
plume.     But  handsomer  than  all  the  rest,  the  one  who 
has  the  most  talent,  who  will  surely  be  the  head  this  year 
again,  is  Deroesi  ;  and  the  master,  who  perceives  this,  al- 
ways puts  questions  to  him.     But  I  like  Precossi,  the 
son  of  tfae  notion-dealer,  the  one  with  the  long  jacket, 
who  wmmm  aiokly.     They  say  that  his  father  b^kts  him. 
He  ia  Tery  timid,  and  every  time  that  he  addresses  or 
touches  any  one,  he  says,  'Excuse  me,'  and   looks  at 
them  "with  his  kind,  sad  eye&     But  Ghurrone  is  the  big- 
gest and  the  nioeat."  « 

Qamjne  eonstuitly  reappears  in  the  daily  record,  uid 
we  soon  Xeaca  to  love  him.  "  The  more  I  know  him,  the 
better  I  like  him  ;  and  so  it  is  with  all  the  rest,  except 
with  the  overbearing,  who  have  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
becanae  he  does  not  permit  them  to  exhibit  their  oppres- 
aioD.  Every  time  that  a  big  boy  raises  his  hand  against  a 
little  one,  the  little  one  shouts,  '  Garrone  !*  and  the  big 
ODe  stops  striking  him.  His  father  is  an  engine*driver  on 
the  ndlway  ;  he  had  begun  school  late,  because  he  was  ill 


for  two  years,  lie  u  tlio  tallest  and  the  strongest  of  the 
class  ;  he  lifts  a  bench  with  oue  hand  ;  he  is  always  eat- 
ing ;  and  he  is  good.  Whatever  he  is  asked  for— a  pen- 
cil, rubber,  i)aper,  or  penknife — he  lends  or  gives  it  ;  and 
he  neither  talks  nor  laughs  in  school ;  he  always  sits  per- 
fectly motionless  on  a  bench  that  is  too  narrow  for  him, 
with  his  spine  curved  forward,  and  his  big  head  between 
his  shoulders  ;  and  when  I  look  at  him,  he  smiles  at  me 
with  his  eyes  half  closed,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Well, 
Enrico,  are  we  friends  ?*  He  makes  me  laugh,  because, 
tall  and  broad  a«  he  is,  he  has  a  jacket,  trousers,  and 
sleeves  which  ^re  too  small  for  him,  and  too  short ;  a  cap 
which  will  not  stay  on  his  head  ;  a  threadbare  cloak  ; 
coarse  shoes,  and  a  necktie  which  is  always  twisted  into 
a  cord.  Dear  Garrone  !  it  needs  but  one  glance  in  thy 
face  to  inspire  love  for  thee.  All  the  little  boys  would 
like  to  be  near  his  bench.  He  knows  arithmetic  well. 
He  carries  his  books  bound  together  with  a  strap  of  red 
leather.  He  has  a  knife,  with  a  mother-of-pearl  handle, 
which  he  found  in  the  field  for  militarv  manoeuvres,  last 
year,  and  one  day  he  cut  his  finger  to  the  bone  ;  but  no 
one  in  school  envies  him  it,  and  no  one  breathes  a  word 
about  it  at  home,  for  fear  of  alarming  his  parents.  He 
lets  us  say  anything  to  him  in  jest,  and  he  never  takes  it 
ill ;  but  woe  to  any  one  who  says  to  him,  '  That  is  not 
true,' when  he  affirms  a  thing  :  then  fire  flashes  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  hammers  down  blows  enough  to  split  the 
bench.  Saturday  morning  he  gave  a  soldo  to  one  of  the 
upper  first  class,  who  was  crying  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
street,  because  his  own  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  he 
could  not  buy  his  copybook.  For  the  last  three  days  he 
has  been  working  over  a  let^r  of  eight  pages,  with  pen 
ornaments  on  the  margin,  for  the  saint's  day  of  his 
mother,  who  often  comes  to  get  him,  and  who,  like  him- 
self, is  tall  and  large  and  sympathetic." 

Walking  on  the  Corso,  one  morning,  Enrico  runs 
across  his  schoolmate  Coretti,  he  of  the  chocolate- colored 
clothes  and  catskin  cap.  Coretti  is  carrying  wood  into 
his  father's  shop,  and  reviewing  his  lesson  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  full  of  gayety  and  energy,  and  invites  his 
friend  into  the  shabby  apartments  behind  the  shop, 
where  his  mother  is  lying  ilL  Then,  coming  back  to 
the  shop,  he  begins  sawing  wood. 

"  This  is  gymnastics  1"  he  exclaima^  merrily.  **  I  want 
father  to  see  all  this  wood  sawed  when  he  gets  home  ; 
how  glad  he  will  be  I  The  worst  part  of  it  is  that  after  I 
have  been  sawing,  my  T's  and  L's  look  like  snakes,  so 
teacher  says.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  will  tell  him  that  I 
have  to  move  my  arms  about.  The  main  thing  is  to  get 
mamma  well  at  once.  She  is  better  to-day,  thank 
Heaven  I  I  will  study  my  grammar  to-morrow  morning 
at  daybreak.  Oh,  here's  the  cart  with  the  wood  !  To 
work  !" 

Enrico  did  not  fail  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of 
Coretti's  cheerful  industry. 

"'Happy  fellow!'  he  had  said  to  me.  Ah,  no,  Co- 
retti, no  ;  you  are  all  the  happier,  becanae  you  study  and 
work  too,  you  are  of  use  to  your  father  and  mother  ;  be- 
cause you  are  better — a  hundred  times  better  and  braver 
than  I,  my  dear  chum." 

As  the  days  go  on,  the  diverse  characters  of  the  school- 
mates are  developed  more  and  more  clearly  in  the  record. 
There  is  Nelli,  the  poor  little  hunchback. 

**  He  is  good,  and  he  studies,  but  he  is  puny  and  pule, 
and  it  hurts  him  to  breathe.  He  always  wears  a  long 
cloth  blouse.  His  mother  is  a  little,  light- complexioned 
woman,  who  dresses  in  black,  and  always  comes  to  get 
him  when  school  is  over,  so  that  he  may  not  get  hurt  in 
the  rush  with  the  others,  and  she  kisses  him.     At  first 
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maDY  bovs  ridiculed  him,  and  hit  him  on  the  back  Avith 
their  bags,  because  he  is  a  hunchback  :  but  ho  never  of- 
fered liny  resistftiico,  and  never  tokl  his  mother,  for  he 
did  not  want  her  to  know  that  her  son  was  the  hiughing- 
Btock  of  the  other  bfn-s.  Thov  made  fun  of  him,  but  he 
did  not  comi)lain,  thmv^h  I  have  seen  him  cry,  with  his 
hea«l  against  the  1h.'U'/1i. 

*•  But  one  morning  Gurrouo  jumiK-d  uj)  and  said,  *  The 
first  i)or.sou  wlio  touches  Nelli  will  g<'t  a  box  on  the  ear 
that  will  makti  him  ^\m\  round  like  a  top  I' 

'*  Franti  paid  no  attention  to  this,  and  he  got  his  car 
boxM  well.  Tlie  fellow  npun  rouiul  three  times,  and 
from  that  time  forth  no  one  ever  touclKnl  Nelli.'* 

One  day  a  visitor  called  for  Garrone,  who  came  out  on 
the  threshold,  imzzled  to  think  what  could  bo  the  matter. 
A  woman  rushed  forward,  threw  her  arms  about  him. 
and  kissed  him  ac^^ain  and  again,  exclaiming  : 

*'You  are  Garrone,  my  little  son's  friend  and  pro- 
tector :  mv  dear,  brave  bov,  it  is  you  I'*  Then  she 
Bfiirched  all  \ivx  i>ockets  and  her  purse,  and  finding  no- 
thing, she  took  a  chain  off  her  neck,  with  a  small  cross, 
anl  put  it  on  (huTone's  neck  under  his  necktie,  and  said 
to  liim  :  "Take  it  I  wear  it  in  memory  of  me,  mv  dear 
b«»v  ;  in  memory  of  Nelli's  mother,  who  thanks  and  blesses 

you.'* 

The  brilliant  Derossi  is  admired  almost  as  much  as 
Garrone  is  lovid. 

*'  lb-  took  the  lii*st  medal  ;  he  will  always  be  the  first, 
this  year  too  ;  no  one  can  conir  up  to  liim  ;  all  admit  his 
HU^'i-rioiity  in  each  point,  lie  is  head  in  aiithmetic,  in 
gnu ii  mar,  in  composition,  in  dmwing  ;  ho  uiulerstands 
ev<M'v|liing  in  a  minute  ;  ho  has  a  wondi'rful  memorv; 
In*  siiccci'ds  in  every  tiling  witliout  ellort  ;  study  seems 
]»I.'y  to  him.  Tlicn  he  is  so  tall  and  handsome,  with  a 
gicat  crown  of  gohh-n  curls  ;  he  is  no  nimble  that  he  can 
li'jt  )  over  a  b<?:ieli  by  resting  one  hand  on  it,  and  he  is  a 
go«Ml  fencer  alri-aHy.  He  is  twelve  years  old,  and  the 
soM  of  a  mon:h;uit. :  he  always  wi;ari  bine,  with  gilt 
bntt«'ijs  ;  ho  is  always  lively,  rneiTy,  gra'*itMis  to  all,  and 
!:♦  ]ps  jdl  ho  can  i:i  o\.i!i.iii;!.ti<»ns  ;  and  n-)  t>ne  has  ever 
«:ared  to  d(»  aiivtliiiiLT  t<>  displf-aso  lii'i'..  or  {•■)  sav  a  roui.di 
V  :rd."' 

A  v«ry  <litV.  "r-iit  i-li.iraol-'r,  but  (ini^-;  ff-i  intenislinj^  in 
hi',  wav,  is  (Jurolli,  tli.it  loner,  lank  l.sov,  with  tlio  nose 
lilie  an  owl's  ln.alv,  aiid  small,  cnnnin:.:  eves,  which  seem 
to  bo  ferret  in  L'  cvctv  where.  Ho  is  tho  {.a'ocer's  siiu  ;  he 
is  very  («-»'cntric  :  Jn-  is  ahvavs  counting  tlicj  nioneviii  his 
j»'M?k»'t  ;  h(.'  t-onnts  c»n  his  iing«M-s  n<-'Vi.M*  so  fast,  and  gor^s 
thronirli  some  i)rnc-ss  of  nmltiplication  with«»nt  any 
tank's  ;  and  he  hoards  his  money,  and  already  has  a 
book  in  tlio  Sj.diolar.-.'  Savings  JJank.  He  nrrver  s]»ends 
anything,  1  am  ]>. -.^itiv.-,  and  if  ho  dn^ps  a  cent  under 
the  benches  h«'  will  hunt,  for  it  for  a  week.  He  is  like  a 
maLTpie,  l)ori»ssi  says.  Ifr  j ticks  up  everything  ho  linds, 
Wnrnout  prns,  caneekMl  j)ostage- stamps,  pins,  candle- 
en  ils.     Ho  has  becTi  coUeirting  ]»ostagi-stamps  f«>r  more 

than  two  v(?ars.  and  he  has  hnndre;ls  of  them  from  everv 

k  I. 

country,  in  a  lari.re  album,  which  he  will  pell  to  some 
bi  olisiller  wlien  he  gets  it  full.  Tlie  books'--ller  gives 
hi"u  liis  copyl-onks  for  n<fthin'-r,  b»-can.-<'  he  takes  a  great 
M'nv  bovs  to  the  store,  in  school  ho  is  alwuvs  barter- 
in  :  ;  he  s^lls  sninethi?!!''  everv  dav,  and  has  ralllos  and  ex- 
ch.iuges  ;  tln^n  he  is  sick  of  his  bargain,  an«l  wants  his 
article  back.  Ho  buys  for  two  cents  and  works  it  off  for 
four;  ho  jdays  pit<'h-j>enny,  and  never  losr»s  ;  lie  sells 
old  news]i:ipers  t<»  the  tnha(!C(uiirtt ;  and  lio  keeps  a  little 
blankbook,  in  which  he  sets  down  all  his  dealings.  It  is 
filled  with  sums  an«l  subt  met  ions.  At  school  he  studies 
nothing  but  arithmetic,  and  if  he  tries  to  get  the  medal 


it  is  only  that  he  may  have  a  free  entrance  to  the  show. 
But  he  j>lea.sos  me  ;  he  amuses  me.  We  played  at  keep- 
ing market  with  weights  and  scales.  He  knows  the  exact 
price  of  everything  ;  he  understands  weighing,  and  rolls 
up  paper  to  hold  tilings  just  like  a  grocer.  Ho  declares 
that  as  soon  as  he  gets  through  school  he  shall  set  uxi 
business — in  a  new  business  which  he  has  invented  him- 
self. He  was  yerv  much  idea.sed  when  I  gave  him  some 
foreign  postage-.stamps,  and  lio  informed  me  exactly  the 
price  each  one  sold  for.  My  father  pretended  to  be  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  but  ho  listened  to  him,  and  was 
greatly  diverted.  His  pockets  are  bulging,  fall  of  bis  little 
wares,  and  ho  covers  them  up  with  a  long  black  cloak, 
and  always  ai)pears  thoughtful  and  preoconpied  "with 
business,  like  a  merchant.  I'ut  the  thing  that  lie  has 
nearest  his  heart  is  his  collection  of  postage- stamps. 
This  is  his  treasure,  and  ho  always  speaks  of  it  as  though 
he  were  going  to  get  a  fortune  (uit  of  it. 

The  first  snowfall  of  the  sea.son,  toward  the  middle  of 
Noveiiibm-,  is  the  occasion  of  an  episode  in  which  OaroflB 
and  his  i)Ostage-stamps  figure.  The  boys  are  snowball- 
ing in  tho  Coi*so,  Avhen  a  misdirected  ball  hits  an  old 
gentleman  in  tln^  eye,  wounding  him  quite  soverelv.  An 
intli.Ljnant  crowd  gathers,  (iaroffi,  tho  culprit,  is  panic- 
stricken  ;  but  Garrone  urges  him  to  present  himself,  so 
that  no  innocent  jierson  shall  be  arrested.  Ho  does  so, 
and  is  pardoned.  A  day  or  two  later  the  boys  visit  the 
old  gentleman,  who  lives  witii  his  grand uexdiow.  The 
diarv  records  the  s»mmj«i  : 

< 

"Garohi,  who  did  not  ]>orceive  us  in  his  cnifusion,  ap- 
proached the  be<l,  restraining  himself  so  as  not  to  crv; 
and  tlie  nhl  man  embnu'cd  him,  but  C(mld  not  speak. 

'*  *  Thanks,'  said  th«^  ohl  num  ;  *  go  and  tell  Your  father 
and  mother  tliat  all  is  g"iug  well,  and  that  they  are  not 
U)  til  ink  anv  more  about  it.' 

'*  Jiut  (hirolli  did  not  move,  and  seemed  to  have  sonie- 
thiuic  !■>  sav  wliich  In?  dared  not  utter. 

*•  *  What  have  vou  to  sav  to  mc  i*  AVhut  is  it  that  vou 
want  V 

"  'I  :--notliiii:.-.' 

"*AVell,  goi»d-by,  unfil  wo.  meet  again,  my  bov;  ^o 
wiih  your  In-art  in  ]>eace. ' 

*•  (iarofil  went  as  far  as  the  door  ;  but  there  he  baited, 
turned  to  the  nephew,  who  was  following  him,  and  gazed 
curii)usly  at  him.  All  at  once  he  pulled  some  object 
from  InMiejitli  his  ch^ak,  put  it  in  the  boy's  hand,  and 
whispered  hastily  to  him,  'It  is  for  you,' and  away  he 
went  like  a  ll:;sh. " 

The  boy  carried  tho  obj-'ct  to  his  uncle.  We  saw  that 
on  it  was  written,  [  alrt:  'i  ,n  thh  :  we  looked  inside,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surpri>.e.  It  was  the  famous 
alhuin,  with  his  collection  of  ]»ostage-stami)S,  which  poor 
Garolli  had  l;rouglit,  th(»  coHection  of  which  he  was 
always  talking,  upon  which  ho  had  founded  so  many 
hr)pes,  and  which  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble  ;  it  was 
his  treasnri\  poor  boy  I  it  was  the  half  of  his  heart's 
b]or)d,  which  he  had  presented  in  exchange  for  Lis 
l)ardon. 

Tile  sequel  to  this  incid<nt  aj>])ea^.*s  in  the  entry  of 
November  28tli,  which  also  gives  a  characteristic  i.)ortrait 
of  thr'  indomitalde  vcuing  Stardi  : 

*'This  morning  two  events  occurred  at  the  school  : 
Garolh,  wild  with  deli;:ht,  because  his  album  had  been 
returned  to  him,  with  tl  o  addition  of  throe  postage- 
stamps  of  the  Ilepublic  of  Guatemala,  which  he  had  been 
in  search  of  for  three  months  ;  and  Stardi,  who  took  the 
second  medal.  Stardi  the  next  in  tho  class  after  Derossi  I 
All  were  amazed  at  it.  Who  could  ever  have  foretold  it, 
when,  in  October,   his  father  brought  him  to  school 
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bundled  up  in  that  big  g^reen  coat,  and  said  to  the 
master,  iu  presence  of  every  one,  *  You  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  patience  with  him,  because  he  is  very  slow  to 
understand !' 

**  Every  one  first  thought  him  a  blockhead.  But  he 
said,  *I  will  burst  or  I  will  succeed/ and  he  set  to  work, 
doggedly,  studying  day  and  night,  at  home,  at  school, 
while  walking,  with  set  teeth  and  clinched  fists,  patient 
OS  an  ox,  obstinate  as  a  mule  ;  and  thus,  by  dint  of 
trampling  on  every  one,  disregarding  mockery,  and  deal- 
ing Jticks  to  disturbers,  this  big  thick-head  got  ahead  of 
the  rest  Ho  did  not  understand  the  first  thing  of  arith- 
metic, he  filled  his  compositions  with  absurdities,  he 
never  succeeded  in  retaining  a  phrase  in  his  mind  ;  and 
now  he  solves  problems,  writes  correctly,  and  sings  his 
lessons  like  a  song.  And  his  iron  will  can  be  divined 
from  the  seeing  how  he  is  made,  so  very  thickset  and 
squat,  with  a  square  head  and  no  neck,  with  short,  thick 
hands,  and  coarse  voice.  He  studies  even  on  scraps  of 
newspaper,  and  on  theatre  bills,  and  every  time  that  he 
has  any  pocket-money  he  buys  a  book ;  he  has  already 
collected  a  little  library,  and  in  a  moment  of  good-humor 
he  let  slip  a  promise  to  take  me  home  and  show  it  to  mo. 
He  speaks  to  no  one,  he  plays  with  no  one,  he  is  always 
on  band,  on  his  bench,  with  his  fists  pressed  to  his  tem- 
ples, firm  as  a  rook,  listening  to  the  teacher.  How  he 
must  have  toiled,  poor  Stardi  I  The  master  said  to  him, 
this  moruing,  although  he  was  impatient  and  in  a  bad 
humor,  when  he  bestowed  the  medals,  *  Bravo,  Stardi  ! 
he  who  endures,  conquers.*  But  the  latter  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  least  puffed  up  with  pride — he  did  not  smile  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  returned  to  his  seat,  with  the 
medal,  than  he  planted  his  fists  on  his  temples  again, 
and  became  more  motionless  and  more  attentive  than 
before.  But  the  finest  thing  happened  when  he  went  out 
of  school ;  for  his  father,  as  big  and  squat  as  himself, 
with  a  huge  face  and  a  huge  voice,  was  there  waiting  for 
him.  Ho  had  not  expected  this  medal,  and  he  was  not 
willing  to  believe  in  it,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
master  to  reassure  him,  and  then  he  began  to  laugh 
heartily,  and  tapped  his  son  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
saying,  energetically,  *  Bravo  !  good  !  my  dear  pumpkin  ; 
you'll  do  !*  and  lie  stared  at  him,  astonished  and  smiling. 
And  all  the  boys  arouud  him  smiled  too,  except  Stardi. 
He  was  already  ruminating  tlie  lesson  for  to-morrow 
morning  in  that  huge  head  of  his." 

Tho  "little  mason,"  one  day,  visited  Enrico  at  his 
home.  **He  came  entirely  dressed  in  clothes  his  father 
had  cast  off,  which  were  still  white  with  lime  and  plaster. 
Mv  father  was  even  more  anxious  than  I  that  he  should 
come.  How  much  pleasure  he  gives  us  !  No  sooner  had 
he  entered  than  ho  pulled  off  his  ragged  cap,  which  was 
dripping  wet  with  snow,  and  stuck  it  into  one  of  his 
pockets  ;  then  he  advanced  with  his  listless  gait,  like  a 
weary  workman,  turning  his  face,  as  smooth  as  an  apple, 
with  its  ball-like  nose,  from  side  to  side ;  and  when  he 
entered  the  dining-room,  he  cast  a  glance  round  at  the 
furniture  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  small  picture  of  Rigo- 
letto,  a  hunchbacked  jester,  and  made  a  *  hare's  face. ' 

**It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  laughing  when  one 
sees  him  make  that  hare's  ifce.  Wo  went  to  playing  with 
bits  of  wood  ;  he  possesses  an  extraordinary  skill  at  mak- 
ing towers  and  bridges,  which  seem  to  stand  as  though 
by  a  miracle,  and  he  works  at  it  quite  seriously,  with  the 
patience  of  a  man.  Between  one  tower  and  another  he 
told  me  about  his  family ;  they  live  in  a  garret ;  his 
lather  goes  to  the  evening  school  to  learn  to  read,  and 
Mb  mother  does  washing.  And  they  must  love  him,  of 
coarse,  for  he  is  dad  like  a  poor  boy,  but  he  in  weW 


protected  from  the  cold,  with  neatly  mended  clothes, 
and  with  his  necktie  tied  neatly  by  his  motBer*s  hands. 
His  father,  he  told  me,  is  a  fine  man — a  giant,  who  has  • 
trouble  in  getting  through  doors  ;  but  he  is  kind,  and 
always  calls  his  son  *  hare's  face';  the  son,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  rather  smalL  At  four  o'clock  we  lunched  on 
bread  and  cheese,  as  we  sat  on  the  sofa ;  and  when  we 
rose,  I  do  not  know  why,  but  my  father  did  not  wish  me 
to  brush  off  tho  back,  which  the  little  mason  had  spotted 
with  white,  from  his  jacket ;  he  restrained  my  hand,  and 
then  rubbed  it  off  himself  on  the  sly.  "While  we  were 
playing,  the  little  mason  lost  a  button  from  his  jacket, 
and  my  mother  sewed  it  on,  and  he  grew  quite  red,  and 
began  to  watch  her  sew,  in  perfect  amazement  and  con- 
fusion, holding  his  breath  the  while.  Then  we  gave  him 
some  books  of  caricatures  to  look  at,  and  he,  without 
lieing  aware  of  it  himself,  imitated  the  grimaces  of  the 
faces  there  so  well,  that  even  my  father  laughed.  He  was 
so  much  pleased  when  he  went  away  that  he  forgot  to  put 
on  his  tattered  cap  ;  and  when  we  reached  the  landing, 
he  made  a  hare's  face  at  me  once  more  in  sign  of  his  grat- 
itude. His  name  is  Antonio  liabucco,  and  he  is  eight 
years  and  eight  months  old." 

Another  schoolmate  much  esteemed  by  Ernesto  is  Pre- 
cossi,  the  son  of  the  notion  -  dealer — **that  thin  little 
fellow,  who  has  kind,  melancholy  eyes  and  a  frightened 
air  ;  who  is  so  timid  that  he  says  to  every  one,  *  Excnse 
me.'  He  is  .always  sickly,  and  yet  he  studies  hard.  His 
father  comes  home  tipsy  and  beats  him  without  any 
reason  in  the  world.  He  flings  the  poor  boy's  books  and 
his  copybooks  in  the  air  with  a  jerk.  The  poor  Precossi 
comes  to  school  with  his  face  all  black  and  blue  and 
swollen,  and  his  eyes  red  with  crying.  But  you  can 
never  get  him  to  own  that  his  father  beats  him." 

Of  course  there  is  a  bad  boy  in  the  schooL  He  is  in- 
deed a  hard  case,  and  his  redeeming  traits,  if  he  has 
any,  are*BO  effectually  concealed  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  detect  them.  His  name  is  Franti.  **  I  detest  that 
fellow,"  writes  Ernesto.  **  He  is  wicked.  Wlien  a  father 
comes  to  the  school  to  reprove  his  son,  he  enjoys  it  ; 
when  any  one  cries,  he  laughs.  He  trembles  before  Gar- 
rone,  and  he  strikes  the  little  mason  because  he  is  small ; 
he  torments  Crossi  because  ho  has  a  helpless  arm  ;  he 
makes  fun  of  Precossi,  whom  all  the  boys  respect ;  he 
even  jeers  at  Robetti,  that  boy  in  the  second  grade  who 
walks  on  crutches,  having  injured  himself  trying  to  save 
a  child.  He  j)rovokes  those  who  are  weaker  than  him- 
self, and  when  it  comes  to  blows,  he  gets  mad  and  tries 
to  hurt.  There  is  something  under  that  low  forehead, 
in  those  sullen  eyes,  which  he  keeps  nearly  concealed 
under  the  dash  of  his  small  cloth  cap,  which  makes  you 
shudder.  He  is  afraid  of  no  one  ;  he  laughs  in  the 
master's  face ;  he  steals  when  he  gets  a  chance ;  he 
denies  it  without  moving  a  muscle  ;  he  is  always  in  a 
quarrel  with  some  one  ;  he  brings  big  pins  to  school,  to 
prick  his  neighbors ;  he  tears  buttons  from  his  own 
jackets  and  from  those  of  others,  and  plays  with  them  ; 
his  papers,  books  and  copybooks  are  all  rumpled,  torn 
and  dirty ;  uis  ruler  is  jagged,  his  penhandles  gnawed, 
his  nails  bitten  to  the  quick,  his  clothes  covered  with 
stains  and  rents  which  he  has  got  in  his  brawls.  They 
say  that  his  mother  is  ill  from  the  trouble  he  gives  her." 
Fi-anti  is  finally  expelled  from  school,  for  exploding  a 
petard  and  then  defying  the  master,  who  is  compelled  to 
put  him  out  by  main  force.  A  week  later,  a  poor  woman 
comes  to  the  school,  weeping,  and  almost  throws  herself 
on  her  knees  as  she  pleads  with  the  director. 

"  Oh,  if  yon  only  knft^  lli'^  XxwoJ^'^  ^Oo.^  »»^cM^>c«^XsaBfc 
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wis  to  iea«l  the  names  of  the  wiuuers  of  prizes,  had 
Eilreadv  advauctxl  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  entrance 
of  the  twelve  boys  who  were  to  jiresent  the  certificates 
was  what  thov  were  waiting  for.  The  newspapors  hail 
already  stated  that  there  would  bo  bovs  from  all  tho  i)ro- 
viiicos  of  Italv. 

k  I 

**A11  at  once  the  whole  twelve  ai>p<>:iroil  on  tlii"?  sta^j^e 
at  a  run,  and  formed  iu  line  with  a  ^<mile.     Thi'  rLitiiv  , 
aadieneo  of  throe  thousand  B])ran.ir  up  as  ouo  man.  break-  j 
i\xQ  into  applause  which  souudod  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  " 
For  a  moment  the   bovs  stood  as  thou  I'll  disconcerted. 

•  Behold  Tour  Itah*  !'  said  a  voiiv^  on  the  stafjo.     All  at 
-once  I  rocoj^nizid  Coraci,  tli(»  (•dlabriau.  dro.ssetl  as  iisnal 

in  black.     A  gonth^ma!!    ccmnoctud  with  the  municijial 
government,  who  was  with  us.  and  wlio  know  thtin  all, 
iwiuted  tliem  out  to  my  raotlior.      *  Tiiat   little   blonde 
fellow  is  th.;  rei)r(\sontativo  of  Venice.     The;  Roman  is 
that  tall,  cnrlv-haiivd  la<l  vonder.*    Two  or  thrtn^  of  them 
were  drosst-d  like  gentlemen  ;    the  others  were  sons  of  , 
workingmru,  but  ail  were  noat  and  chnin.     The  Floren- 
tine, who  was  the  smallest,  wore  a  bine  scarf.     They  all  ! 
pa.ssed  in  front  of  the  mayor,  who  kissed  them,  one  nft;'r 
the  other,  on  the  forehead,  Avhile  a  gentleman  sejitrvl  n<xt  , 
to  him  smilin;jrlv  t!)ld   him    the    names  of  their    eitir.-s  :  i 

*  FloreiiC'.*.  Naples,  iJolo^^jna,  l*ah*rmo.  *     And  as  each  one  I 
])ASsod,  th  }  immonso    andlenee   clapjK'd.     Thon   they  all 
hasti-'Ufd   1;)  t;:i)  i^r.jen  t:ibl.»  to  r-rcivo  tlie  certilii'at.>s. 
'rii-i  iiiasttn-  b.-r/:iTi  to  read  tin;  list,  montionin;^  the  S(.'ln)')l- 
li'.uis  ■  ,  the  clause-*,  the  namo>j ;  an<l  tlio   winners  of  the  , 
preminn.s  b-  L'ln  to  mount  the  stage  and  to  illo  ]):i.-.t. 

**  Th-.i  boys  in  the  j)!:  auil  th.»  luleo'iit-s  apphiul'Ml 
londlv  f'verv  timi*  that  a  verv  small  hi.l  ii:t-i.s«'d,  ov  on-.- 
V. hose  ciotl:v=";  .showed  p.>vorty;  a'j.l  aK)  for  those  v.li-) 
hail  cni-ly  haif  or  Wi)ro  red  or  while.  So  mo  who  Tiled 
]Mst  belon;jfed  to  th'>  upi>er  prinKirv,  an«l  once  {k\  th.' 
sta.;e,  they  boeaino  confused  and  did  not  know  v.- he  re  to 
turn,  an.l  th-.<  whdj.j  andituioe  lan:<h 'd.  One  jjr.ssed. 
Ihreo  span*^  i:i/';,  \\\\\\  a  bi'^  iiow  of  ])i:ik  ribbon  on  hi-r 
b.ick.  so  that  !;■.>  •*<.-.il..l  se.ii-eoly  w.dk,  and  he  tn[>]><.*d  in 
the  carpet  and  f.-ll.  'J';i.'  pi-'^feet  s'^t  him  on  his  foet 
j./.iin,  and  all  1  •.n;^h'^d  and  chij.pr.d.  Another  rollod 
LeiiiUon^'  down  the  sr.iirs  as  he  \i\.\<  ;:'»i;i\c  down  a;«'ain  to 
the  pit.  Til  IV.'  was  a.i  o'lt'-ry,  bnt  ho  huvl  not  hurt  him- 
self. Boys  of  :ill  sorts  pa-se.l— boys  witli  roguish  faces, 
with  frighte.iod  faees,  v.  irh  f.i'vs  as  red  as  cherries  ;  ■ 
comical  little  fellie.vs,  who  lauirlie.l  in  everv  one's  face  :  ; 
and  no  sooner  hail  t.h«'y  L'ot  back  into  the  pit  than  tlu'v 
were  seized  upon  by  t'.ieir  fathers  and  motliei-s,  who  ear- 
ried  tiiem  a  v.  ay. 

"W'iien  o\v:  school's  turn  came,  how  aninsoil  I  was  I 
Manv  wlioiji  f  knew  pas.«ed.  (.- oretti  tiled  bv,  dressed  in 
new  clothes  from  head  to  foot,  with  his  lino,  merry  smile, 
showing  all  his  wliito  teeth  ;  but  who  knows  how  manv 
loads  of  wood  he  had  alreaib-  carried  that  niorniu'r !  The? 
mayor,  on  presontiiij^  him  with  his  certificate,  asked  the 
meaning  of  a  red  mark  on  liis  forehead,  and  as  he  did  so, 
laid  one  liand  on  his  shov.l  i  t.  T  looked  in  the  pit  for 
his  father  and  mother,  an  1  .vaw  them  laughing,  whilo 
Ihey  covered  th«'ir  r.ioutlis  wilii  one  hand.  Then  Dero-si 
pas-^e.!,  all  in  briudit  bine,  v»ith  shiiiing  buttons,  with  all 
thox;  ;r.'ldon  curi-j,  sh.'nder,  easy,  ^vith  his  head  litdd 
hiirh,  so  liandsome,  so  sympathetic,  that  I  could  have 
blown  liim  a  kiss.  Kvery  gentleman  wanted  to  si)eak  to 
him  an.l  shako  his  hand. 

*'Then  tne  master  cried,  *  Clinlio  Uobetti  I' and  wo  saw 
the  captain's  son  come  forward  on  his  crutches.  Hun- 
dreds of  bovs  knew  what  hail  ha])pcned.  A  rumor  ran 
round  in  an  instants  Then  came  a  perfect  roar  of  ap- 
plansc  and  shouts  which  made  tho  theatre  tremble  :  men 


sprang  to  their  foet,  ladies  began  to  wave  their  Landker- 
chlefsy  and  tho  ])oor  bov  hadted  in  the  middle  of  the 
stiige,  amazed  aad  trembling.  The  mayor  drew  him  to 
him,  gave  him  his  ])remium  and  a  kiss,  and  removing  the 
two  laurel  crowns  which  were  hanging  from  tho  back 
of  the  chair,  he  strung  them  on  the  crossbai*s  of  his 
crutches.  Then  he  accompanied  him  to  tho  prosccuinm- 
box,  where  his  father,  the  captain,  was  seated  ;  and  the 
latter  lifted  him  bodilvand  set  him  down  inside,  amid  an 
indescribable  tumult  of  cheers  and  hurrahs.** 

A])ril  brings  a  deep  afiliction  for  Garrone,  whose  sor- 
row casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  class.  lie  has  been  ab- 
^ent  for  some  days  ;  and  one  morning  the  teacher  says: 

"The  greatest  misfortune  that  can  happen  to  a  boy 
has  happened  to  poor  Garrone— his  mother  is  dead.  He 
will  return  to  school  to-morrow.  I  beseecli  you  now, 
boys,  to  respect  the  terrible  sorrow  that  is  breaking  his 
heart.  When  he  enters,  greet  him  with  affection,  and 
grav(>ly;  let  no  one  jest,  let  no  one  laugh  at  him,  I  bog 
of  von.'* 

ft 

•'And  this  morning,*'  continues  tho  journal,  "  pof)r 
Garrone  came  in,  a  little  lat^r  than  the  rest.  I  felt  mr 
heart  shritdv  to  see  him.  His  face  was  haggard,  ]iis  ejes 
were  red,  and  ho  tottered  on  his  feet  ;  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  b(vn  ill  a  monih.  I  scarcely  recognized  him  ;  he  "was 
rdl  in  black  ;  he  evcited  our  pity.  Xo  one  oven  breatheil ; 
all  looked  at  him.  Xo  sooner  had  he  entered  than  at  the 
lir.st  sir^'ht  of  that  schoolroom  whither  his  mother  Lad 
t.'onie  to  ^'ct  him  nearlv  everv  dav,  of  that  bench  over 
which  ^\ni  Inul  bent  on  so  many  examination  days  to  ^ve 
iiim  a  last  bit  (>f  adviee,  and  where  he  had  so  mauv  times 
tiion;;ht  of  her,  in  his  i in  patience  to  run  out  and  meet 
her,  he  burst  (Mit  into  a  lit  of  "weeping  he  could  not  con- 
tr«.>l.  I'he  teacher  drew  him  aside  to  his  own  jdaco,  and 
pressed  him  t.)  Ids  breast,  and  ?-aid  to  him  : 

** '  Vv'et'p.  v,>'eM,  my  ]Ku:)r  boy;  but  take  courage.  Your 
m^>tli'.r  i.)  no  l-'n-^er  hero;  but  she  sees  you,  she  btill 
loves  von,  she  still  lives  bv  vour  side,  and  one  dav  vou 
will  b.ihold  her  oneo  a.'^ain,  for  you  have  a  good  and  up- 
i'i.;jrht  soul  like  hi^r  own.     Take  coura.'^e  T  ** 

And  the  dictati-wi  lesson  whicli  the  good  master  reads 
to  the  class  on  th.it  morn  in'  is  as  follows  : 

"(uusei)pe  May.zini,  born  in  (renoa  in  1805,  died  in 
Pisa  in  1872.  a  grautl.  patriotic  sold,  tho  mind  of  a  ^reat 
writer,  the  first  insjiiror  an.l  a])ostli.'  of  the  It>alian  lievo- 
lution  ;  who,  out  of  love  for  his  e.mntry,  lived  for  forty 
years  poor,  exiled.  i>erse(Mt«\l,  a  fugitive  heroically  stead- 
fast in  hi^  priue'iples  and  in  his  resolutions.  Giuse]>pe 
Mazzini,  who  adored  his  !:iot.her,  and  who  derived  from 
her  all  that  there  \^as  noblest  and  purest  in  her  strong 
and  gentle  soul,  wrote  as  fvillows  to  a  faithful  friend,  to 
<:onsole  him  in  the  greatest  of  misfortunes.  These  are 
almo*»t  his  exai't  wonls  : 

••  '  ^fy  friend,  th m  wilt  niivor  ^nore  behold  thy  mother 
on  this  earth.  That  is  the  terrible  truth.  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  See  thee,  because  tiiine  is  one  of  those  solemn 
and  sacp^d  rrorrows  whit-h  each  must  sulTer  and  conquer 
for  himself.  Dost  thf>u  understand  what  I  mean  to  con- 
vy  by  those  words.  It  i^t  ncoi^fiir)/  to  com/'ur  sorrow—  to 
e(Hi(jner  the  least  sacred,  th<.»  least  purifying  part  of  sor- 
row, that  which,  instead  of  rendering  tho  soul  better, 
wt-akens  and  debases  it?  lint  the  other  part  of  sorrow, 
the  n(d>lo  part— that  which  enlarges  and  elerates  the  Bonl 
— that  must  remain  with  tliee  and  never  leave  thee  more. 
Notliing  here  below  can'take  tho  i)lacc  of  a  good  mother. 
In  tho  griefs,  in  tlio  consolations  which  life  may  still 
bring  to  thee,  thou  wilt  neyer  forget  her.  But  thou  nmst 
recall  her,  love  her,  mourn  her  death,  in  a  manner  which 
is  worthy  of  her.     O  "m-j  lT\^\ivk,  \i^wt\L^\i  \,c>  \cw^  \    Doath 
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exists  not ;  it  is  nothing.  It  cannot  even  bo  understood. 
Life  is  life,  and  it  follows  tbe  law  of  life  —  progress. 
Yesterday  thon  bodst  a  mother  on  earth  ;  to-daj  tbon 
bast  an  angel  elsewhere.  All  that  is  good,  will  snrvive 
tbe  life  of  earth  with  increased  power.  Hence,  also,  the 
love  of  thy  mother.  She  loves  thee  now'  more  than  ever. 
And  thou  art  responsible  for  thy  actions  to  her  more, 
even,  than  before.  It  depends  npon  thee,  upon  thy  ac- 
tions, to  meet  her  once  moro,  to  see  her  in  another  exist- 
ence. Thou  must,  therefore,  out  of  love  and  reverence 
for  thy  mother,  grow  better  and  cause  her  joy  for  thee. 
Henceforth  thou  must  say  to  thyself  at  every  act  of  thine, 
**  Would  my  mother  approve  this  ?"  Her  transformation 
has  placed  a  guardian  angel  in  the  world  for  thee,  to 
"whom  thou  must  refer  in  all  thy  affairs,  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  thee.  Bo  strong  and  brave  ;  fight  against 
desperate  and  vulgar  grief  ;  and  have  the  tranquillity  of 
great  suil'ering  in  great  souls,  and  that  is  what  she  would 

have.'" 

'*  Garrone,"  added  the  teacher,  **  h^i  strong  and  tranqnii, 
for  t'icU  is  what  she  woiiOl  have.     Do  you  understand  ?'' 

Garrone  nodded  assent,  while  great  and  fast-flowiug 
tears  streamed  over  his  hands,  copybook  and  desk. 

Grief  or  joy,  time  moves  on  at  the  same  pace.  It  is 
Summer.  The  boys  doze  over  their  lessons,  and  wear 
clothes  snited  to  the  hot  weather.  Some  wear  a  white 
gymnasium  suit.  There  is  one  of  Schoolmistress  I)el- 
cati's  boys  who  is  red  from  head  to  foot,  like  a  boiled 
craV>.     Several  are  dressed  like  sailors. 

But  the  finest  of  all  is  the  little  mason,  who  has  donned 
a  big  straw  hat,  which  gives  him  the  appearance  of  a 
candle  with  a  shade  over  it  ;  and  it  is  funny  enough  to 
see  him  make  his  hare's  face  beneathcit.  Coretti,  too, 
has  given  up  his  catskin  cap,  and  wears  an  old  gray  r.ilk 
traveling-cap.  Yotini  has  a  sort  of  Scotch  dress,  all 
decorated  ;  Crossi  shows  his  bare  breast ;  Procossi  is  lost 
in  a  blue  blouse  belonging  to  his  father. 

And  Giirofli  ?  Now  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  dis- 
card tlio  (^loak  })eneath  which  he  concealed  his  wares,  all 
his  pockets  an^  visible,  bulging  with  all  sorts  of  i)eddlor's 
notions,  and  the  lists  of  his  rallies  stick  out.  Now  all  his 
pockets  allow  their  contents  to  be  seen— fans  made  of  half 
a  newspaper,  handles  of  canes,  darts  to  fire  at  birds, 
plants  antl  maybugs,  which  creep  out  of  his  pookets  and 
crawl  gradually  over  the  jackets. 

The  schoolboys  have  lost  their  fine  rosy  oolor  of 
Springtime ;  necks  and  legs  are  growing  thin,  heads 
droop  and  eyes  close.  Poor  Nelli,  who  sulTers  greatly 
from  the  heat,  has  turned  waxy  in  the  face.  He  some- 
times falls  into  &  heavy  sleep,  with  his  liead  on  his  copy- 
book ;  but  Garrone  is  always  watchful,  and  places  an 
open  book  upright  in  front  of  him,  so  that  the  master 
may  not  see  him.  Crossi  rests  his  red  head  against  the 
bench  in  a  queer  way,  so  that  it  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  detacbed  from  his  body  and  jdaced  there  sej)- 
arately. 

And  even  in  this  respect,  Derossi  is  at  the  head  of  all, 
for  be  suflfers  neither  from  heat  nor  drowsiness.  He  is 
always  wide  awake  and  cheery,  with  his  golden  curls,  as 
be  was  in  the  Winter,  and  he  studies  without  effort,  and 
keex)s  all  about  him  alert,  as  though  be  cooled  the  air 
with  his  voice. 

And  thsre  are  two  others,  also  who  are  always  awake 
and  attentive  :  stubborn  Stardi,  who  pricks  his  face  to 
prevent  himself  from  going  to  sleep,  and  the  more  weary 
and  heated  he  is,  tbe  more  he  sets  bis  teeth,  and  be  opens 
lus  eyes  so  wide  that  yon  would  think  he  wanted  to  eat 
our  teacher ;  and  that  swapping  Garoffi,  who  is  always 
busy  mannfiustoring  fiuis  oat  of  red  paper,  deooiated 


with  little  figures   from  matchboxes,  which  he  sells  at 
two  oentesimi  apiece. 

But  the  bravest  of  all  is  Coretti  ;  poor  Coretti,  who 
gets  up  at  five  o'clock  to  help  his  father  carry  wood  ! 
In  school,  })y  eleven  o'clock  he  can  no  longer  keep  his 
eyes  open,  and  his  head  droops  on  his  breast.  And, 
nevertheless,  lie  shakes  himself,  slaps  himself  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  asks  permission  to  go  out  and  wash  his 
face,  and  mak(?s  his  neighVx^rs  shake  and  pinch  him.  But 
this  morning  he  could  not  resist,  and  he  fell  into  a  leaden 
sleep.  Tlie  ma.ster  called  him  loudly,  "  Coretti  !**  He 
did  not  hear.  The  master,  irritated,  repeated,  "Co- 
retti !"  Then  the  son  of  the  charcoal  man,  who  lives  ; 
next  to  him  at  homd,  rose  and  said  :  *'  He  worked  from 
five  o'clock  until  seven  carrviuff  wood." 

The  teacher  allowed  him  to  sleep,  and  continued  with 
the  lesson  for  half  an  hour.     Then  he  went  to  Coretti's 
seat,  and  wakened  him  very,  very  gently,  by  blowing  in 
his  face.     On  beholding  the  master  in  front  of  him,  he      I 
started  back  in  alarm.     But  the  master  took  his  head  in      \ 
his  hands,  and  said,  as  he  kissed  him  on  the  hair  : 

**I  am  not  reproving  you,  my  son.  Your  sleep  is  not 
at  all  that  of  laziness  ;  it  is  the  sleep  of  fatigue." 

Finally,  in  the  early  days  of  June,  the  examinations 
come — first  the  written  ones,  then  the  oral.  Between  the 
two,  our  schoolboy  Enrico  is  ill  at  ease,  about  something 
which  does  not  concern  his  progress  in  his  studies. 

**I  had  not  yet  told  Garrone  that  I  should  not  go 
through  the  fourth  grade  with  him,  that  I  was  to  leave 
Turin  with  my  father.  He  knew  nothing.  And  he  sat 
there,  doubled  up  together,  with  his  big  head  reclining 
on  the  de-k,  making  ornaments  round  the  photograph  of 
his  father,  who  was  dressed  like  a  machinist,  and  who  is 
a  toll,  large  man,  with  a  bull  neck  and  a  serious,  honest 
;  look,  like  himself.  And  us  he  sat  thus  bent  together, 
with  his  blouse  a  little  open  in  front,  I  saw  on  his  bare 
and  robust  breast  the  gold  cross  which  Nelli's  mother 
\  had  presented  to  liim,  when  she  learned  that  he  proteefed 
lior  son.  But  it  was  necessary  to  tell  him  some  time  that 
I  was  going  away.     I  said  to  him  : 

**  *  Garrone,  my  father  is  going  away  from  Turin  this 
Autumn,  for  good.' 

**  He  asked  me  if  I  were  going,  also.  I  replied  that 
I  was. 

'* '  You  will  not  go  through  the  louith  grade  with  us  ?' 
he  said  to  me. 

**  I  answered  *No.* 

"  Then  he  did  not  speak  to  me  for  awhile,  but  went  on 
with  his  drawing.  Then,  without  raising  his  head,  he 
inquired  : 

**  •  And  you  will  remember  your  comrades  of  the  third 
grade  ?' 

*'  *  Yes,'  I  told  him,  *  all  of  them  ;  but  you  more  than  all 
the  rest.    Who  can  forget  you  ?' 

**He  looked  at  me  fixedly  and  seriously,  with  a  gaze 
that  said  a  thousand  things,  but  he  said  nothing.  He 
only  offered  me  his  left  hand,  pretending  to  continue  his 
drawing  with  the  other,  and  I  pressed  it  between  mine — 
that  strong  and  loval  hand." 

On  the  last  day  of  school  the  street  outside  was 
thronged  with  parents,  who  had  even  invaded  the  big 
hall,  and  many  had  made  their  way  into  the  classrooms, 
thrusting  themselves  even  to  the  master's  desk.  "  There 
were  Garrone's  father,  Derossi's  mother,  the  blacksmith 
Precossi,  Coretti,  Sjgnora  Nelli,  the  vegetable  -  vender, 
the  father  of  the  little  mason,  Stardi's  father,  and  many 
others  whom  I  had  never  seen  ;  and  on  all  sides  a  whis- 
pering and  a  hum  wet^  «»jSSSc\&^  >^K^3fe^»  ^sftRs^s^^^  \«i  ^^^5rj«^ 
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kY\\0  widows  and  a  necklace  ;  Or,  THE  ONE-ARMED  TRAMPS. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Obkt   SiNctiAjR  TM   that   mjsterioDB  and  delightfnl 

ontttnie  to  women,  »  miter  of  pUjs.     He  knew,  in  his 

knthoT-chr^aalifl  state,  all  the  aotoiB  (and  tbe  actreseee); 

be  oonld  tell  romantic,  improbable  and  sad  stories  abont 


them  ;  he  wm  intimate  with  Thome,  and  hod  anpped 
with  Horrj'  Beckett  at  The  lAmba,  and  dined  with 
Sothem  at  least  once  a  jear.  That  he  was  rather  jonng 
(not  too  much  so],  very  gnodJooking,  well  bom  and  well 
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dressed,  of  admirabio  mannerK,  and  with  a  society  behav- 
ior which  was  as  faultless  as  a  monogram  champagne- 
glass,  was  onlj  of  importance  so  far  as  that  it  might  give 
him  the  clow  out  of  the  theatrical  labyrinth,  and  bring 
him  l)ack  to  the  soltn  —  so  thought  his  lady  friends. 
He  had  thus  a  leg  in  two  worlds— he  was  the  colossus 
of  the  footlights. 

Now,  there  were  two  lovely  widows  whom  he  knew, 
who  were  only  to  be  seen  behind  the  palings  and  through 
the  latticework  of  a  tremendous  social  position.  They 
were  guarded  by  tradition  and  by  aunts.  The  families 
were  religious  —  if  tlie  widows  were  not — and  they 
nnitedly  regarded  the  stage,  and  stage-plays,  and  pity- 
actors  (as  they  always  called  them),  with  contempt,  ab- 
horrence and  fear. 

Mrs.  Clairville  was  the  blonde  widow  with  the  relrouss^ 
Dose,  and  a  doublet  and  hose  in  her  disposition,  who  was 
the  prize  2)attern  soubreite  of  Sinclair's  dreams,  but  she 
was  deftly  guarded.  Very  i)Oor,  she  had  to  obey  the  two 
Misses  Griggs,  her  rich  aunts,  or  else  give  up  that 
luxury,  which  was  her  life,  and  those  Worth  dresses, 
which  were  dearer  than  life  ! 

The  late  Clairville  had  been  but  a  poor  match  — had,  in 
fact,  been  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  Misses  Griggs. 
Indeed,  he  only  left  his  wife  one  piece  of  proi)erty:  it 
was  a  set  of  anti([ue  ornaments  which  he  declared  had 
belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  necklace  was  quaint  ;  little  landscai)e  plaques 
painted  in  sepia,  alternated  with  cupids,  nymphs  and 
groups  of  gay  beauties — all  touched  in,  one  would  think, 
by  fairy  fingers  ;  these  plaques  were  surrounded  with 
pearls,  and  hung  together  with  copper-colored  chains. 
Tiiere  were  bracelets  and  long  pendent  earrings,  belong- 
ing also  to  the  set. 

Very  little  did  Mrs.  Clairville  care  whether  Marie  An- 
toinette had  worn  it  or  not,  as  she  clas|>ed  it  about  her 
plump  white  throat. 

"  This  copper-colored  gold  is  very  becoming  !  But  I 
wish  I  hatl  an  inch  more  length  of  throat !  Now,  Mrs. 
Percival  !"  she  whispered. 

For  Mrs.  Clairville  had  every  belonging  of  a  woman  of 
energetic  fashion — even  a  rival  1  And  Mrs.  Percival  was 
a  foenian  worthy  of  her  steel.  She  was  her  comj^lete  con- 
trast—tall, dark,  quiet.  There  were  i)eople  who  said  that 
Mrs.  Percival  was  less  a  woman  than  an  angel.  She  went 
to  balls,  but  did  not  dance  ;  she  looked  cool  and  pale 
when  other  pretty  women  were  flushed ;  she  talked  little, 
but  mused  a  great  deaL  Her  smile  was  eloquent ;  it 
spoke  volumes,  but  she  hml  in  her  dark  beauty  a  certain 
brilliancy  —  something  fearful  ;  a  light  which  cast  its 
shadow  before.     Some  i>eoplo  called  her  a  ** pr4destinie,^' 

Jem  Hitchcock,  who  was  in  Idvo  with  both  those  pretty 
widows,  declared  that  books  were  injuring  Mrs.  Percival. 
To  him  1>ooks  were  simply  black  lines  running  after  one 
another — something  uncanny  and  cabalistic !  No  book 
but  a  betting-book  had  any  health  in  it  to  Jem,  and  look- 
ing into  Mrs.  Percival's  black  eyes,  as  odorably  soft  as  an 
Italian  sky,  he  remarked  : 

•*  You  mustn't  read  so  much  ;  it  is  ruining  your  eyes.'* 

Mrs.  Clairville  needed  no  such  advice.  She  read  man- 
kind, and  her  dinner-cards,  her  dancing-list,  her  visiting- 
book,  and  counted  the  beads  of  that  long  rosary  on  which 
her  invitations  were  recorded.  But  this  done,  her  de- 
votions and  her  aspirations  for  literary  renown  and  cul- 
tore  were  appeased.  She  went  to  church  regularly,  but 
that  she  diil  not  cotint  as  deyoiion ;  thai  was  concession 
to  a  fiashionable  position,  and  done  to  please  her  aunts. 

Wiih  Ler  little  "nose  tip-tQted  like  a  flower,*'  in  a 
iksbionable  bonnet,  and  in  0/>iaiidid  Telvet  and  fun,  she 


sat  in  the  grand  old  family  pew  of  the  Griggscs,  and  wn» 
not  unhappy,  particularly  when  she  caught  a  view  of  the 
fine  profile  of  Sinclair,  half  hidden  by  the  neighboring 
pillar.  Coming  out  of  church  was  very  pleasant  indeed, 
and  the  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue  charming. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  walks  up  Fifth  Avenue  that  Sin- 
clair joined  her,  and  told  her  of  his  new  play. 

**Iwant  you  and  Mrs.  Percival  to  do  it  for  charity, '* 
said  he,  looking  sideways  at  the  retrousse  nose. 

*'  Impossible !  The  Bacons,  the  Browns  and  the  Smiths 
will  keep  her  from  playing,  and  tho  Palmers,  the  Russells 
and  the  Griggses  will  keep  wie,"  said  Mrs.  Clairville,  re- 
gretfully, for  she  saw  the  long  line  of  exciting  footliglits 
flash  like  Summer  lightning.  She  saw  herself  in  the 
tightest  of  bodices,  the  shdrtest  of  skirts,  the  cunningest 
of  caps  and  neatest  of  slii)per8,  doing  Suzanne  behind 
them. 

**Ihave  propitiated  tho  Bacons,  the  Browns  and  the 
Smiths.     I  have  got  Mrs.  Percival,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  I  see  I  The  Home  for  the  One-armed  Tramps. 
You  have  i^romiscd  to  give  tho  proceeds  to  that  ;  well, 
come  around  and  conquer  the  Palmers,  the  Russellso^ 
and  the  Griggses  for  me.'* 

"I  will,"  said  he. 

It  was  after  tho  first  rehearsal  (for  tho  one  -  armed 
tramps  had  carried  the  day)  that  Mrs.  Percival  asked 
Mrs.  Clairville  to  lend  her  the  necklace. 

**You  have  alwivs  been  crazv  about  it,**  said  Mrs. 
Clairville.  "I  will  lend  it  with  i)leasure.  But  will 
you,  who  are  so  enviably  rich,  lend  mo  diamonds 
as  well,  for  you  know  I  have  none  ?  And  as  Sinclair 
chooses  to  make  Suzcmne  masquerade  as  a  marquise,  I 
must  hive  some.** 

"Certainly;  all  my  jewels.  I  will  bring  them  over 
to-morrow.  They  are  not,  all  told,  so  valuable  as  that 
rococo  necklace.** 

So,  in  Mrs.  Clairville*s  boudoir,  while  that  little  lady 
tried  on  the  sparkling  diamonds,  the  rich  rubies,  the^ 
flashing  emeralds,  the  mysterious  opals,  and  tlie  i^ro- 
phetic  amethysts  which  crowded  Mrs.  Percival's  j«»wel- 
box,  the  latter  sat  down  with  the  necklace  on  lior  hip, 
and  studied  it. 

She  saw,  with  her  educated  eye,  that  Jeiiu  lliijitisto 
Vanloo  had  jiainted  some  of  these  pla^iue.s  ;  tiiut  the 
cupids  hatl  fallen  from  the  hands  of  Boucher  ;  that,  i>er- 
haps,  Watteau  had  designed  the  gay  gr  -ups  of  "los  frtes 
galantes.'*  It  was  a  little  epit(»me  of  tho  eij^htoentU  cen- 
tury. It  whispered  to  her  of  the  Guimard,  Caiuargo, 
perhaps  Dubarry,  Pompadour.  Some  Frerujh  marquis 
had  ordered  this  necklace  made  out  of  manv  necklaces, 
before  it  had  reached  that  neck  which,  half  hidden  l»v  a 
white  gauze  fichu,  was  so  superb  that  its  p:lorions  charm 
had  become  historical.  She  wlio  owned  it  had  onco 
acted  comedy  at  the  Trianon. 

As  Mrs.  Percival  looked  it  over,  pressing  with  dt^iicato 
finger  the  plaque  nearest  the  clasp,  a  little  spn]i<:  start t^d, 
one  of  the  settings  flew  back,  and  she  read  the  wordb  : 

"  Percival,  1802." 

"Who  owned  this  necklace,  after  the  Queen?"  she 
askeil,  shutting  it  instinctively,  without  telling  Mrs. 
Clairville  of  her  discovery. 

"  Oh  I  my  husband *s  great-grandmother.  She  was  a 
rich  Englishwoman,  who  came  to  Paris  after  the  Bevo- 
Intion,  and  I  dare  say  she  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  tho 
Queen's  jewels." 

Mrs.  Percival  was  rich,  and  independent  in  every  sense 
but  one.  Her  vailed  nature,  her  quiet,  studious  tastes, 
ber  as  jet  Tmemanoipated  sonl,  made  her  the  still  easily 
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goyemed  daughter  of  ber  hunglitv  house.  She  bad  not 
been  "bora  a  widow  " — she  bod  beea  born  a  nan^-bnt 
the  tropical  air  of  the  footlights  apparently  oi>ened  this 
splendid  flower,  and  brought  it  to  its  blossoming.  The 
Bacons,  the  Browns  and  the  Smiths  were  frightened  to 
death  when  they  saw  her  play.     They  said,  tremulously  : 

"Why,  she  plays  like  a  regular  actress  !'* 

That  is  a  charge  which  but  few  of  the  friends  of  ama- 
teurs have,  often,  to  prefer ! 

A  beautiful  role  !  yes  !  like  some  of  those  tender  things 
which  Alfred  de  Musset  has  written.  A  sort  of  Louise  T^t 
Vcdii^e,  such  was  the  part  which  Sinclair  had  g^ven  her, 
and  she  played  it  welL 

She  looked  so  divinely  lovely,  in  her  Louis  Quinze  cos- 
tume, with  the  antique  necklace  round  her  slender  white 
throat,  that  Sinclair*s  h(>art  swelled  into  inconvenient 
bumpinesfl ;  so  he  affected  brutality — it  is  a  common 
dodge  with  a  lover. 

•*  Your  stage  walk  is  very  bad,  Mi-s.  Pcrcival,"  said  he, 
at  the  last  rehearsal. 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  she,  sending  an  inspired  gleam  out  of  her 
black  eyes  at  him,  across  the  footlights. 

And  so  Sinclair  got  an  opportunity  to  go  on  the  stage, 
to  take  her  arm,  to  show  her  how  to  walk,  and  to  be 
thus  lost  for  her.  Mrs.  Clairville  saw  through  him,  and 
swore  vengeance.  Not  for  this  was  she  dancing  the 
gavotte !  


Ch-iptek  XL 

The  one-armed  tramps  netted  a  handsome  sum  from 
these  private  theatricals,  and  at  the  third  representation, 
when  the  two  pretty  widows  played  better  than  ever,  the 
ingenuous  objects  of  this  beneficent  charity  were  allowed 
to  be  j)rosent. 

**  I  say,  Lukes,"  said  one  of  them  to  his  neighbor^  **  I 
used  to  be  a  jeweler  once,  and  I  have  seen  that  necklace 
the  handsome  black-eyed  woman  wears  once  before." 

**  So  have  L  It  was  pawntnl,  wasn't  it  ?  I  remember 
it,  too,  down  at  Potter's,"  said  his  chum. 

*'  I>rf«>r.»  we  fell  into  charity  !  Yes  ;  queer  place.  Pot- 
ter's, hot's  get  leave  of  absence  and  go  down  there  to- 
morrow.    Those  hospitals  are  pretty  stupid.'' 

(iill)i?rt  and  Lukes  were  favorite  old-men  pensioners. 
Thoy  were  often  put  in  the  front  row,  to  l>e  looked  at  as 
specimen  charity  cards,  so  they  liad  no  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  leave  to  take  an  outing. 

Potter,  a  pawnbroker  of  wealth,  was  still  not  above 
welcoming  his  old  comnulen,  who  had  fallen  on  their 
feet  in  the  x^rosperous  hospitaL  He  mixed  them  a  toddy 
in  the  back  shop,  and  heard  their  description  of.  the 
theatricals  ^vith  pleasure. 

'^Ouo  great  swell  wore  a  necklace  that  I  have  seen 
here,"  said  Gilbert. 

''  I  dare  say.  They  come  and  go,"  said  Potter.  **  Wliat 
sort  of  a  one  ?" 

''An  antir^ne,  copper-oolored  gold  chain,  with  plaques 
an  1  pearls,"  said  the  old  jeweler,  sententiously. 

**  That  is  here  now,"  said  Potter. 

'*Saw  it  last  night,"  said  Gilbert,  doubtfully. 

*'  Hasn't  left  here  for  ten  years." 

Potter  put  down  his  glass  of  toddy  and  went  to  his 
safe.  Taking  from  it  an  old  box,  he  brought  it  to  Gil- 
bert ;  the  very  necklace,  or  a  fac-similo  of  it,  which  Mrs. 
Percival  had  worn  the  night  before. 

"  Now,  ain't  that  queer  ?"  said  the  old  jeweler,  passing 
his  skilled  fingeis  oyer  the  delicate  settings. 

'*  I  could  have  sworn — couldn't  you,  Lukes  ?— that  I 
■ee  the  tall,  dark  lady  wear  one  like  this." 

'*!  donna    She  was  a  stonner,  and  I  looked  at  her, 


and  not  at  her  clothes.  Acting  like  Je.>ude  Jnmpits,  too," 
said  the  more  romantic  and  chi\ulrous  Lukes. 

A  loud  ring  at  the  shop-door  bell  sent  Potter  into  the 
front  shoi),  and  presently  a  high,  shrill  but  not  unpleM>> 
ant,  voice  penetrated  to  the  two  old  men,  a'.d  told  then 
that  Potter  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  lady  customer. 
Ho  talked  to  her  a  long  time,  and  Gilbert  examined  the 
weird  ornaments. 

Presently,  waking  Lukes  out  of  a  very  good  restorative 
nap.  Potter  came  in  hastily  and  gathered  up  the  orna- 
ments from  Gilbert's  trembling  fingers. 

*'  It's  Jessie  Jumpits,  the  actress,"  said  he.  "  She  hai 
come  down  to  take  her  jewels  out  of  pawn,  and  says  that 
she  wants  something  old-fashionetl  for  her  neck.  She  ii 
to  play  in  Sinclair's  new  play.  Come  in  and  tell  her  how 
the  swells  played  it.     This  will  just  do  for  her." 

It  ended  in  Jessie  Jumpits  lieing  asked  in  to  punch 
and  toast  in  the  back  office,  where  she  made  herself  very 
agreeable. 

"Now,  you  see,  this  is  all  very  nice,"  said  Jessie, 
'*  about  the  ladies  playing  so  well ;  but  do  you  know  I 
have  coached  them  on  the  slv  ?" 

"Have  you,  now?  Well,  that  accounts  for  it,"  said 
Lukes,  who  in  his  young  days  had  once  played  Charles 
M'trlowe,  and  who  had  a  great  admiration  for  Jessie  Jum- 
pits, as  he  had  had  for  that  excellent  actress,  her  mother 
before  her. 

"*Yefl,  Sinclair  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  arranged  it 
all.  Thoy  were  polite  and  delightful,  and  the  dark  one 
made  me  a  splendid  present,  and  the  light  one  was  very 
chatty  and  nice,  but  they  were  dreadfully  afraid ;  they 
used  to  come  to  my  lodgingsWn  green  vails  and  aqua- 
scutum  cloaks,  poor  things  !"  said  Jessie,  giving  a  hearty 
langh.  /'  They  were  so  afraid  of  being  seen  with  an 
actress. " 

"And  so  you  coached  them?"  said  old  Lukes,  admir- 
ingly. 

**  Yes,"  said  Jessie,  sipping  her  punch  ;  "  and  they  have 
txdent.  No  wooden  sticks  there.  Mrs.  Percival  would 
drive  me  off 'the  stage  if  she  chose  to  go  on  it." 

"Did  you  ever  see  that  before  ?''said  Potter,  holding 
up  the  necklace. 

"No,  I  didn't," said  Jessie,  stretching  out  an  exceed- 
ingly white  hand  to  take  it  from  him  ;  "but  it  is  just 
what  I  want  for  mv  costume." 

"  So  you  i)lay  the  imrt  which  Mrs.  Percival  played,  do 
you,  Jessie  ?'* asked  Gilbert,  in  a  paternal  way.  "And 
you  didn't  see  her  play  for  the  Home  of  the  One-armed 
Tramps,  my  dear  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  professionally  bu.«y  every  evening,  of 
course,"  said  Jessie. 

"  Well,  she  wore  a  necklace  exactly  like  this,  and 
there's  n^eaning  in  it ;  when  things  begin  to  work 
strange  and  into  one  another  like  a  network,  it  means 
something.  Wo  ain't  heard  the  end  of  this  necklace 
yet,  Jeasie.** 

Aftjr  which  oracular  utterance,  Gilbert,  who  was  a  sort 
of  Captain  Cuttle,  devoted  himself  to  the  remaining 
toddy,  and  though  shaking  his  head  violently  from  time 
to  time,  he  spoke  no  more. 

"Well,  Potter,"  said  Jessie,  with  somo  abruptness, 
"I'll  hire  this  necklace  of  you  for  the.  season.  Here's 
ten  dollars  in  advance,  more  than  the  old  thing  is  worth ; 
but  it  hits  my  fancy." 

"Miss  Jumpits,  I  could  not  do  it," reasoned  Potter, 
true-  to  his  pawnbroker  instinct. 

"  Oh,  law  I"  said  Jessie,  dropping  it  into  her  pockety 
forcing  the  bill  into  his  gaping  palm.^  as^  ^SbiE^  ^  ^aatftr  ^ 
leva  bo^  V>  \Saft  \.^^  o\\  mwi^^Jaa^Mifta3^^»&:^  A^tes&iL^ 
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Then,  looking  round  fortivelr,  and  bending  lier  head 
down,  she  irhispered  something  in  the  e*r  of  the  pswn- 
broker. 

There  was  the  nsnal  haggling  and  diapnting,  bnt  it 
ended  in  the  nsna]  way.  The  man  kept  the  necklace ; 
the  woman  departed,  muttering  diasatief action. 

"  Well,  the  old  gentleman  is  in  this  !"  said  Potter,  look- 
ing np  the  newly  orriTed  old  necklace.  "  It  came  to  me 
queerl^  at  flraL  Do  what  I  can,  I  can't  get  rid  of  it.  It 
idways  comes  back." 

Chapter  IIL 

Urs.  PEBCiVAii  and  Mrs.  Clairville  had  grown  veryinti- 
mate  over  their  gniltj  secret — their  stolen  Tisita  to  Jessie 
Jnmpita.  That  they  fonnd  her  a  good,  hardworking  girl, 
who  supported  her  mother,  and  her  dmnken  old  father, 
and  a  lame  brother,  appealed  very  mnch  to  their  yonth- 
fol  sympathies  ;  bat  they  were  quite  inre  that  none  of 
their  relations  wonld  see  things  in  the  same  light  as  they 
did.  The  Bacons,  the  Browns,  the  Smiths,  the  Palmers, 
the  Rnssells  and  the  Griggses  belonged  to  that  clasn  of 
the  respectablo  who  considered  certain  minor  observ- 
ances, snch  as  playing  cards  at  home,  knitting  or  visiting 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  knowing  artists,  dancing  in  Lent, 
playing  certain  tnuea  and  not  others,  and  going  to  see 
the  opera-bonfTe,  as  crimes  qnite  equal  to  mnrder,  theft, 
and  arson.  Baffling  at  tain  was  also  very  wicked,  bnt 
when  Ihey  had  a  mg  to  dispose  of — "  well,  that  was  dif- 
ferent, yon  know."  Snch.  people  are  jnst  aa  good,  and 
perhaps  mnch  better,  than  the  Bohemians  or  the  respect' 
able  liberals,  bnt  they  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by  their 
yonng  people.  The  nose  of  the  teapot  refnaes  to  be 
atopped  np. 

Bnt  this  violent  friendship  and  its  secret  bond  was 
destined  to  be  dismpted  by  the  fnrions  jealonsy  of  Mrs. 
Clairville,  who  saw  that  Sinclair  hod  eyes  and  ears  only 
for  Mrs.  Percivol,  and  by  on  incident  which  came  to  her 
knowledge  two  days  after  the  last  representation  of  the 
play. 

■'  Charlotte,  have  yon  pnt  away  the  antiqne  ornaments 
in  their  cases  7"  asked  the  eldest  Miss  Griggs,  in  an  as- 
tringent tone.  "I  noticed  everything  came  home  very 
higgledy-piggledy  from  the  play,  including  my  old  lace, 
all  torn."  _,_^ 
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"Well,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Clairville ;  "Igave  Mrs.  Per- 
civol her  jewels,  and  she  pnt  them  in  her  pocket.  She 
pnt  mine  in  a  deep  box  and  handed  them  to  me.  I  gave 
them  to  Marie,  who  tied  them  np  and  brought  them 
home,  I  snppose." 

"  Well,  for  a  woman  who  has  ro  few  jewels  as  you  have, 
that  is  rather  good  '."  said  Miss  Griggs.  "  Marie,  bring  me 
the  box." 

Marie  brought  a  common  pasteboard  box,  which,  on 
being  opened,  showed  cotton  and  paper  and  jewels,  ra- 
ther tumbled  in.  The  earrings,  the  bracelets  came  out, 
bnt  the  necklace — no  ! 

"  Why,  how  queer  !  How  is  thia  ?"  said  Miss  Origgs, 
shaking  the  box.  "Jnst  like  yon  two  thoughtless 
things  !  Go  over  at  once  and  tell  Mrs.  Fercival.  Here, 
3[ario  I  take  this  pasteboard  thing,  and  bring  me  Mm. 
Clairville's  jewel-case.     Lost,  no  doubt." 

Marie  took  up  the  box  and  the  cotton  and  discarded 
papers,  and  walked  off.  As  she  was  about  throwing  the 
boi  away,  she  saw  that  an  envelope,  neatly  folded,  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  looking  exactly  like  the  lining 

To  take  it  out,  to  feel  with  her  long  fingers  the  neck- 
lace within  it,  was  her  part  of  the  performance,  except 
that  she  quickly  trausferreit  it  to  her  own  pocket  and 
placed  the  box  oatcntationBlv  on  her  bureau. 

When  ahe  came  back,  with  the  serenely  iiro^icr  air  of  a 
French  chambermaid,  Mrs.  Clairville  was  writing  a  note, 
which  quickly  brought  Mrs.  Percival  lo  her  side. 

"  T!io  necklace  miasing  '!"  said  she  ;  "  how  horrible  1  I 
distinctly  remember  taking  it  oiT  my  neck,  and  dropping 
it  into  the  box.  Let  mo  sec.  What  did  I  do  in  tho 
greenroom  ?  Yes,  I  am  qnito  snrc  ;  I  wrote  two  notes.  I 
sent  one  with  u  litllo— yes " 

Here  Mrs.  Pen-ii-al  Btopi>ed  short  aud  blushed.  She 
reiupmbercil  that  one  of  them  was  to  Jessip  .lumpits  with 
the  iMuknote  inclosed,  of  which  the  actress  hail  sjioKeu 
so  warmly. 

"The  other  was  tr>  ?  I  r.  Sinclair,   inclosiug   my   part. 
You  remember,  he  asked  us  to  seud  up  the  manuscript 
that  evening,  so  that  no  pirjle  should  get  hold  of  it. 
am  i|ttite  «n.re  1  'g^V  V\\ft  ■siH'JiNaJt.e.  ^^xA^i^^  ""v 
torn  ol  \\mi  \K(i-" 
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"  No,  you  did  not  1"  said  Miss  Griggs,  fiercely,  for  she 
haied  Mrs.  Percival— first,  for  being  young ;  second,  for 
being  beautiful ;  tliird,  for  being  rich ;  and,  fourth,  for 
having  played  better  than  Mrs.  Clairville.  "  No,  you  did 
not  1  for  I  emptied  the  box  myself— an  earring  here,  a 
bracelet  there  !" 

"  Where  is  the  box,  Marie  ?"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  turning 
pola 

The  Tirtuous  Marie  brought  it  Nothing  could  be 
more  empty — not  even  Jem  Hitchcock's  head. 

**  I  am  very  sorry.  Can  money  replace  it  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
PercivaL 

**I  should  think  not  !'*  said  Miss  Griggs. 

**  Would  you  accept  my  diamond  necklace,  Charlotte  ?** 
turning  to  Mrs.  Clairville. 

**  Certainly  not !"  said  Mrs.  Clairville,  rising  into  unac- 
customed dignity,  and  \vith  a  black  cloud  on  her  brow. 
•*  Perhaps  you  inclosed  my  necklace  to  Mr.  Sinclair  urith 
the  manuscript." 

•'  That  is  possible  !"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  jumping  to  her 
feet.  **  I  seem  to  remember  putting  it  in  an  envelope — 
the  confusion  was  so  great,  we  were  all  so  excited — and  I 
lemember  seeing  it  lying  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  papers. 
Kow  I  shall  go  and  search  the  greenroom,  and  write  to 
Ifr.  Sinclair  at  once,  and— 
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She  did  not  finish  the  remark,  for  she  meant  to  go  at 
once  also  to  the  actress  ;  but  she  remembered,  with  some 
eonfusion,  that  she  was  not  now  playing  in  New  York,  but 
at  Ruth^s  Opera  House,  filling  a  provincial  engagement 

Sinclair  was  trying  his  piece  on  the  less  critical  air  of 
the  rural  districts.  The  ladies  watched  her,  as  her  face 
bore  the  expression  of  baffled  distress. 

"  Your  jewelry  all  reached  home  safely,  I  hope  ?"  said 
Miss  Griggs,  bitterly. 

**0h,  yes  I  I  dare  say  !"  said  Mrs.  Percival.  **  I'thiuk 
Charlotte  put  it  in  my  pocket." 

**  You  seem  to  have  been  very  much  preoccupied,"  said 
Miss  Griggs. 

"  Yes  !  The  excitement,  the  fatigue,  the  new  sensa- 
tion—I  was  absorbed  in  my  part,  and  in  one  or  two  du- 
ties, so  new  to  me,  and  in  making  up  for  some  negligences 
of  my  own  I  was  very  much  confused  —  but,  Charlotte, 
I  shsdl  move  heaven  and  earth  to  find  your  necklace. 
How  horrible  that  I  should  have  lost  it !" 

And  poor  Mrs.  Percival  went  off  to  write  to  Sinclair,  to 
March  the  c^^^enroom,  to  follow  up  Jessie  Jumpits,  and 
to  have  a  good  cry. 

"You  may  depend,"  said  Miss  Griggs,  shaking  her  false 
front  at  Mrs.  Clairville,  '*  that  she  has  stolen  the  neck- 
lace.  She  is  a  kleptomaniac  ;  they  are  found  in  the  best 
families,  amongst  the  richest  peoj^le.  Did  you  see  her 
torn  red  and  pale  ?"        

Ch.vpteb  IV. 

SiNCiiAiB  had  gone  out  of  town.  He  had  followed  his 
play.  Jessie  Jumpits  was  a  good  actress,  he  knew  that 
lie  oould  trust  her,  and  he  had  been  very  much  pleased  at 
lier  readiness  to  help  the  amateur  actresses.  But  he  also 
knew  that  the  amateur  success  told  nothing  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  work.  To  take  a  back  seat  in  the  gallery 
tti  Buth*8  Oi>era  House,  in  a  distant  city,  and  to  watch 
the  effect  on  the  man  next  to  him,  that  was  his  way  of 
throating  a  thermometer  into  the  popular  opinion. 

It  was  a  Buoceea.     The  man  next  to  him  approved. 

The  first  act  vent  off  glibly ;  the  second  was  better  ;  the 

ndienoe  clamored  for  more  in  the  third  act ;  in  the 

irartht  women  stood  up,  aad  Jessie  Jumpits  was  called 

Aft/biv  ibe  mvrtiiKk  thxios^  while  loud  cries  of  "Aatboi^ 

Avi&ar/^iasoaodUd  tbgonaii  the  bouaa^ 


But  tho  author  sat,  with  bitterness  in  his  soul.  How 
poor  was  Jessie  Jumpits,  after  the  heroine  of  his  heart  I 
the  woman  who  had  revealed  to  him  that  henceforth 
success  lay,  not  in  the  plaudits  of  an  audience,  but  in 
one  woman's.  Yes;  he  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  PercivaL 
However,  he  must  go  behind  the  scenes,  thank  Jessie, 
and  accept  congratulations.  This  success  meant  every- 
thing to  her,  and  it  meant  money,  power,  fame  to  him. 

He  found  the  hardworking  actress  and  her  maid  pack- 
ing up  her  superb  stage-dress  in  that  dismal  hole  which 
answered  to  the  brilliant  appellation  **  Star  Dressing- 
room,"  at  Buth's  Opera  House. 

"Why,  Jessie,  what  have  you  on  your  neck  ?"  he 
asked,  as,  turning  to  speak  to  him,  the  light  revealed  the 
necklace,  which  was  crowded  up  above  her  high-necked 
silk  dress. 

**0h,  a  bit  of  antiquity  which  I  found  somewhere," 
she  said,  laughing  lightly.  **  How  did  you  like  my  third 
act  r 

"Immensely,  Jessie.  You  have  done  me  more  than 
justice.  The  public  has  indorsed  you  as  the  most  lady- 
like actress  of  the  day.  Where  have  I  seen  it  before  ?" 
— looking  at  the  necklace. 

Jessie  Jumjnts  was  not  pleased  with  the  playwright's 
enthusiasm.  To  ignore  her,  and  to  be  so  exercised  over 
the  tawdry  old  necklace  which  she  had  got  at  a  pawn- 
broker's !    What  had  happened  to  the  dear  Sinclair  ? 


Chapter  V. 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  Percival  to  Sinclair  and  to  Jessie 
brought  quick  returns,  but  not  until  she  had  sought  re- 
lief from  her  distress  of  mind  by  going,  as  was  her  wont, 
to  read  to  the  one-armed  tramps. 

Finding  old  Gilbert  and  Lukes  alone,  she  indulged 
them  by  talking  about  tho  play,  and  narrated  the  distress 
she  had  felt  at  losing  the  necklace. 

**I  know  where  it  is  !'*  said  old  Gilbert,  striking  his 
knee.  "  It  was  stole,  and  took  to  a  pawnbroker's  named 
Potter.     Y'^ou  go  there,  missis,  and  get  it !" 

At  Potter's  Mrs.  Percival  and  Sinclair  found  the  neck- 
lace, and  it  lay  in  an  envelope  stiU,  addressed  to  Jessie 
Jumpits  I  It  could  not  be  touched  without  the  pawn- 
ticket, however,  although  they  were  allowed,  through  old 
Gilbert's  interposition,  to  see  it. 

"There  are  two  of  them,  then,"  said  he. 

"/  have  in"  said  Mrs.  Percival.  **I  remember  I 
blotted  this  envelope,  paused  a  moment,  saw  the  neck- 
lace, did  it  up  in  the  rejected  envelope,  and  pushed  it 
into  the  box.     Now,  whom  must  we  follow  uj)  ?" 

She  then  told  Sinclair  the  story  of  her  reception  at 
Miss  Griggs's,  and  of  the  woman  Marie. 

Perhaps  as  a  writer  of  plays,  Sinclair  had  remarkable 
intuitions.  But,  at  any  rate,  a  policeman  scared  Made- 
moiselle Marie  out  of  a  pawn-ticket,  which  the  play- 
wright secured. 

All  would  have  gone  well,  but  that  Jessie  Jumpits,  very 
much  alarmed  at  her  friend's  distress  and  trouble,  packed 
up  the  necklace  which  she  had  hired  at  the  pawnbroker's 
and  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Clairville,  as  Sinclair  had  foolishly 
advised  her  to  do,  before  he  had  achieved  the  knowledge 
of  the  second  necklace.  < 

It  was  noised  all  over  town  that  Mrs.  Percival  had 
stolen  Mrs.  Clairville's  necklace  in  a  moment  of  greed 
and  temptation,  and  that  a  story  of  an  actress  and  pawn- 
broker had  been  trumped  up.  Miss  Griggs  used  the 
word  "  kleptomania  "  many  times. 

Bnt  Sinclair,  like  the  dramatic  genius  that  he  was, 
prapand  a  (gorgeous  rereii^^ 
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He  was  the  first  to  find  oat  that  two  necklaces  nearly 
Alike  bad  found  their  way  to  the  same  pawnbroker's. 
He  then,  after  attending  to  some  little  business  of  his 
own,  sat  down  with  Mrs.  Percival's  hand  in  his,  and 
asked  her,  jnst  as  if  he  had  a  right,  a  question. 

''Was  there  any  distinctive  mark  about  Mrs.  Clair- 
ville's  necklace  which  you  remember,  dearest  ?*'  said  he, 
and  he  reinforced  her  intellectual  faculties  by  kissing  her 
pale,  low,  Egyptian  brow. 

Mrs.  Percimal  clapped  her  hands,  and  told  him  of  the 
hidden  clasp,  the  name  Percival,  the  date,  1802. 

They  looked  at  each  other  without  speaking,  and  Sin- 
clair tapped  the  loft  side  of  his  waistcoat  knowingly. 

**Let  us  go  to  Miss  Griggs's,"  said  he,  and  arm-in-arm 
they  went,  two  happy  lovers,  toward  that  browustone 
mansion,  as  if  on  air. 

Mrs.  Clairville  saw  them  coming  along  the  pavement. 
She  had  heard  of  the  engagement,  and  her  throat  filled 
up  with  bitterness. 

**  I  wonder  what  story  they  have  trumped  up  about  the 
necklace  ?"  said  she  to  Miss  Griggs. 

**I  don*t  know.     Some  falsehood,  vou  mav  be  sure." 

**So  glad  to  see  you,"  said  she  to  Mrs.  Percival. 
*' Allow  me  to  congratulate  you.  The  actress  has  dis- 
gorged.    She  has  sent  home  my  neiMice," 

**  Stop  a  moment,  Mrs.  Clairville,"  said  Sinclair  ;  **  I  do 
not  believe  that  she  has.  Was  there  any  secret  mark  about 
your  necklace,  let  us  inquire  ?  What,  for  instance,  wa.s 
Mr.  Clairville*s  great-grandmother's  name  ?" 

** Pcrc/ P(//,"  said  Miss  Griggs.  "The  Percivah  havi- 
had  great  love  for  that  necklnce — hem  !" 

**  Wliat  year  was  she  in  Paris  ?" 

"Eighteen  hundred  and  two,"  said  Miss  Griggs,  who 
had  questioned  the  late  Clairville  more  than  his  wife  had 
ever  done. 

Sinclair  took  a  little  box  from  his  waistcoat- pocket, 
and  gave  it  to  Miss  Grigga. 

**Tliis  was  deposited  at  ii  pawnbroker's  by  yonr  mtid, 
Marie.  Press  a  spring  under  the  second  plarpie  and  tell 
mo  what  vou  read." 

]\Irs.  Griggs  and  Mrs.  Cl-.irville  turned  red,  pale,  pur- 
plo.     They  did  so,  and  read  : 

'*  Percival,  1802." 

**  That  is  the  necklace  I"  said  Mrs.  Clairville,  hastilv. 
**I  recognize  the  little  curly  Cupid  with  one  eye  out." 

**  /  don't  know  yetF'  said  Miss  Griggs.  **  Bring  me  the 
other  necklace." 

It  was  brought,  and  diflfered  in  some  unimportant  par- 
ticulars ;  there  was  certainly  no  secret  clasp,  no  legend, 
no  name,  no  date.     That  necklace  was  a  mvsterv. 

**  This  story  will  go  with  the  charge  of  kleptomania 
— hey  !"  said  Sinclair,  forgetting  his  manners.  "  Now, 
ladies,  ai^ologizo  to  my  wife  that  is  to  be  !" 

"I  am  sure  tee  are  not  to  blame  !"  said  Miss  Griggs. 

"Dear!  dear  !  how  much  bettir  this  is  than  writing 
plays  !"  said  Sinclair,  pressing  Mrs.  Percival's  arm  to  his 
side,  as  he  walked  away  in  the  sunset. 

She  looked  very  happy  and  very  quiet. 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  accused  of  stealing,"  said 
she,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  her  black  eyes. 

"Yes,  and  how  much  worse  it  is  to  bo  guilty!  I 
charge  you,  not  with  petty  larceny  of  a  necklace,  but 
with  the  grand  Iftroeny  of  me  and  my  business  connec- 
tion. Just  think,  yon  have  stolen  aplaywriglU!  and  that 
is  worse,  dear,  even  than  stealing  plays  !" 

"Let  us  go  and  see  my  poor  old  men  at  the  'One- 
armed  Tramps,' "  said  Mrs.  Percival. 

Gilbert  and  Lnkes  were  delighted  with  the  Tisit,  and 
^ith  their  oonneotioii  with  the  two  nedklaoea. 


" I  know  how  you  feel,  sir,"  said  Lukes.  "  I  was  young 
once  myself.     Why,  when  I  played " 

He  attempted  the  gymnastic  with  the  mustache,  but 
failed,  and  the  lovers  bade  him  good-night  for  ever. 


A  DAY'S  OUTING  WITH  THE 
KENTUCKY  QUAIL. 

By  H.  W.  Db  Long. 

The  post'beUum  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  while  per- 
haps not  quite  so  prodigal  of  entertainment  as  its  pre- 

'  decessor  of  "  befo'  the  wah,"  is  still  the  centre  of  a 
quality  of  hospitality  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Many  of  the  old  estates,  with  manor-house 
and  negro  quarters  intact,  may  still  be  found  all  through 
the  State,  peopled  by  representative  Kentnckians,  in 
whom  the  old  chivalrous  instincts  are  as  strong  as  when 

I  their  fathers  counted  their  bondmen  by  the  score  and  dis- 
pensed their  largesses  with  all  the  prodigality  of  a  feudal 
baron. 

In  nearly  every  case  these  fine  old  mansions  will  be 
found  located  back  from  the  highway  or  pike,  in  a  grove 
of  forest  trees,  with  a  winding  roail,  barred  possibly  by 

!  two  or  three   gates  leading  ui>  to  the   friendly-looking 

•  portico.  To  got  the  entree  to  one  of  these  Blue-grass 
demesnes  is  to  leave  all  care  behind  and  rest  content  in 

I 

the  thought  that  one  is  welcome  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  me,  after  a  long,  tedious  ride 
from  my  Northern  home,  to  be  set  down  at  the  door  of 
j  one  of  tliese  old  manor-liousea,  one  crisp  November  even- 
ing, and  to  have  my  welcome  accentuated  by  the  fact — 
brought  out  by  a  long  coiTcspondence— that  a  kinship, 
although  far  removed,  existed  between  the  inmates  and 
myself.  It  was  like  coming  home,  and  the  sweet  word 
"  cousin  "  never  sounded  sweeter  to  my  ears  than  it  did 
that  night. 

The  j)rimo  object  of  my  visit  to  Kentucky  was  to  beat 
the  quail  covers  about  Cousin  Bob's  plantation  in  com* 
pany  with  himself  and  another  cousin  from  the  interior 
of  the  State,  whom  we  will  call  Al.  I  had  come  prepared 
to  do  great  execution  among  the  birds,  and  the  bottom 
of  my  trunk  had  been  in  constant  jeopardy  during  my 
;  trip,  due  to  the  great  load  of  gun-shells  and  other  sport- 
I  ing  paraphernalia  packed  therein.  After  supper,  as  we 
'  sat  about  the  genial  grate  with  pipes  well  going.  Bob 
I  observed  : 

**  You  have  struck   an  excellent   time  for  partridges, 

;  Cousin  H.    They  are  more  plenty  this  season  than  I  have 

'  known  them  to  be  for  several  years.     Why,  there  are  no 

less  than  six  bevies  *  using  '  now  within  a  thousand  yards 

of  the  house." 

**That  is  indeed  good  news,"  I  answered;  **  for  al- 
though I  have  owned  and  handled  guns  all  my  life,  I  have 
never  yet  been  where  I  could  try  my  skill  to  any  extent 
on  this  finest  of  American  game  birds." 

"You  will  find  they  will  tax  your  skill  pretty  tho- 
roughly too,"  spoke  up  Al,  smiling.  **A  partridge  or 
'quail,' as  you  say,  under  full  headway,  is  a  mark  re- 
quiring nerve  and  judgment  to  bring  to  grass,  and  to 
have  a  bevy  rise  suddenly  all  about  you  is,  you  will  find, 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  things  in  all  your  shooting 
exi)erience." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  will  make  rather  a  poor  showing  with 
'  Bob  White '  after  my  limited  practice  on  squirrels  and 
an  occasional  grouse  or  woodcock  at  home,"  I  remarked  v 
but  Bob  comfottAd.  xsife  Vrj  ^a:tvs\%  *^Ml^''''^aL'V\sa^  -'a&B** 
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Tbe  day  was  all  that  coold  be  desireJ,  light  fleecj 
cloada  oTerhnng  the  akj,  fttid  caBhions  of  mist  lay  along 
tbe  Bvoles.  That  eibilarating,  indeaoribable  AntaiDQ 
feeling,  that  exists  nowhere  but  in  America,  pervaded 
amiything,  and  we  chatted  and  smoked  as  careless  and 


fields  are  the  rnle,  the  method  adopted  ia  to  spread  as 
mQch  aa  possible  aaroas  the  field,  add  ride  slowly,  where 
pncticable,  np-wind.  A  pair  of  good  dogs,  by  ranging 
before  each  Imnter  iu  turn,  will  beat  every  inch  of 
gronnd,  and  by  moving  np-wind,  the  scent  of  the  gama 


free  as  a  trio  of  schoolboys.  Even  the  dog9.  Scott  and 
Prank,  our  liver-and-wluto  pointers,  seemed  to  catch  the 
*])int  of  the  morning,  and  Yonng  Jim  was  kept  more  than 
hncy  reBtraining  tbem  as  they  tugged  at  their  leasheR. 
In  beating  for  qnail  in  Kentncky,  where  Lnndred-acte 


will  be  more  readily  taken  than  if  the  reverse  won  the 
cane.  Immediately  upon  a  bevy  being  scented,  and  tho 
well-trained  doga  draw  on  step  by  step  toward  the  biids, 
the  hunters  dismount,  and,  handing  their  horses  to  tho 
boy,  advance  to  where  the  dogs,  now  rigid  as  marblo 
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to  be  coDtiuued  to-night  before  the  grate.  It's  half-past 
one,  looks  like  rain,  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  four,  and  a 
lot  of  birds  to  bag  during  the  intenraL  *  To  horse,  my 
brave  bovs,  and  away  !'  " 

We  had  beaten  about  half  wav  through  a  very  pro- 
mising-looking grass  lot,  when  the  rain,  that  had  been 
threatening  for  the  last  hour,  began  to  come  down  in  a 
fine  drizzle,  that  was  very  discouraging,  and  we  had 
about  decided  to  give  up  and  go  home,  when  both  dogs 
pointed  at  once  in  a  comer  of  the  worm  fence.  What  are 
a  wet  jacket  and  dripping  skies  when  your  dogs  are 
standing  on  game  ?  Perish  the  si>ortsman  in  whose 
make-up  the  element  of  sugar  enters  so  largely  that  fear 
of  dissolution  follows  the  first  drop  of  rain  and  imme- 
diate shelter  is  a  necessity.  Such  is  not  fit  to  woo  nature 
through  the  medium  of  the  gnu  and  rod,  but  shines  far 
better  at  the  trap  and  in  the  shooting-gallery.  So  long 
B8  any  possibility  of  raising  a  feather  remains  the  born 
sportsman  will  stick  to  the  heath.  Come  rain,  come 
snow,  come  anything  that's  bad,  he  will  plod  after  the 
dogs  all  day,  and  if,  as  a  reward  for  his  faithfulness,  the 
good  Diana,  as  the  night  comes  down,  gives  him  a  clean 
right  and  left  at  a  brace  of  birds  that  he 'drops  artist- 
i<^ly,  he  will  pick  them  up  with  a  joyful  heart,  and 
trudge  home  through  the  gloaming  feeling  that  the  day 
has  been  a  red-letter  one  indeed. 

Dropping  to  the  ground,  we  started  up  the  little  hil- 
lock, at  the  crest  of  which  the  dogs  were  standing.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  the  snapx)iug  of  the  guns  as  we 
closed  them,  after  slipping  in  the  shells,  that  caused  the 
young  dog  Frank,  at  this  juncture,  to  do  a  most  un- 
sportsmanlike thing,  for  no  sooner  had  we  closed  our 
pieces  than  the  impetuous  fellow  broke  his  point  and 
leaped  directly  into  the  midst  of  the  bevy,  putting  them 
to  flight,  and  so  exciting  Old  Scott  that  he  also  lost  his 
head,  ami,  like  Jill  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  "came  tum- 
bling after,"  and  the  rout  was  complete.  We  were  all 
taken  by  surprise,  and,  although  we  poured  in  six  bar- 
rels, the  range  was  so  long  and  the  sight  so  hurried,  that 
only  one  bird  came  to  grass,  lluphing  to  the  top  of  the 
knoll,  wo  could  see  the  dogs  careering  over  the  plain  in 
hot  pursuit,  flushing  another  bovy  at  the  edj^e  of  the 
field,  and  stopping  only,  in  si)ito  of  Bob's  halloas,  when 
an  eight-rail  fence  presented  an  impassable  barrier.  The 
first  bevv  was  marke<l  down  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill  in 
the  next  field,  and  the  second,  strange  to  say,  followed 
suit  and  settled  exactly  in  the  same  place,  making  a  pack 
of  more  than  fifty  partridges  in  a  clear,  open  spot  where 
there  would  bo  no  inii)edim«?nt  to  i>erfect  shooting. 

**  Come  in  here,  you  beggars  I"  shouted  Bob,  as  the 
damp,  crestfallen  pointers,  with  drooping  stems  and  a 
general  air  of  havinji^  put  their  foot  in  it,  made  their  way 
toward  us.  **  You  knew  better,  you  ra-scals,  than  to  flush 
those  birds.  Take  that  !  and  tliat  I"  and  the  dogwhip 
cracked  smartly.  **Nowto  heel,  and  don't  let  us  have 
any  more  such  foolishness  I '  And  baek  they  slunk, 
keeping  their  eyes  on  their  master,  although  Bob's  rating 
they  well  knew  was  sharper  with  the  tongue  than  the 
whip.  "Xow,  boys,"  said  Bob,  **  there  are  fifty  quail 
packed  on  that  hillside,  and,  if  wo  work  it  right,  we  will 
have  some  sport  worthy  the  nume,  in  spite  of  the  rain. 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  birds  will  lie  well  in  the  wet  grass 
^they  often  do — and  wo  will  get  the  benefit  of  single 
•hots,  which  means  more  than  if  they  all  rise  in  a  huddle. 
Now  let  us  get  the  dogs  over  the  fence,  and  see  what 

▼e  can  do." 

So  we  hoisted  the  pointers  over,  and,  with  many  a  cau- 
tion to  **  go  careful,"  they  began  beating  toward  the  hill- 
side where  we  had  marked  our  birds.     Spreading  out  in 


an  irregular  row,  a  hundred  yards  in  extent,  with  Al  and 
Bob  on  the  flanks,  and  myself  at  the  post  of  honor  in  the 
centre,  we  hurried  along  after,  our  hats  dripping  and  the 
brown  barrels  of  our  guns  guttered  with  the  drops  that 
were  falling  faster  every  moment  But  no  one  thought 
of  the  wet,  and  I  verily  believe  that  a  waterspout  would 
have  scarcely  drawn  our  attention  from  the  dogs  before 
us.  Old  Scott  was  the  first  to  make  game.  He  was  not 
certain  of  it  at  once,  but  drew  on  for  fully  ten  yards 
before  he  settled  down  to  a  steady  point.  Frank  backed 
the  old  dog  beautifully,  and  we  were  morally  certain  as 
we  stepped  in  that,  with  Uie  veteran  on  the  lead,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  a  break  this  time. 

**  Walk  them  up,  Al,"  called  out  Bob  ;  "you  are  the 
nearest." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  a  quail  jumi)ed  up  from  under  his 
feet,  almast  grazing  his  gun  as  it  took  wing.  *'  Bang !" 
Down  it  came  at  t^n  yards,  baiUy  riddled.  Whirr  I  up 
went  the  bird  before  Scott,  and  down  it  came  to  Al's 
right  barreL     Still  Old  Scott  held  his  point 

**  There's  another  over  there.  Cousin  H. ;  walk  him  up." 

Nothing  loath,  I  stepped  in,  and  up  ho  went,  and  down 
he  came  again  as  my  twelve-bore  sang  out  mightily. 
Still  the  old  dog  stood  stanch  as  ever,  and  up  went  an- 
other, that  I  missed  beautifully,  and  not  until  then  did 
the  x^ointer  move  on,  and  then  as  carefully  and  gingerly 
as  a  cat  on  a  sparrow. 

There  were  more  birds  ahead  of  him,  sure,  and  as  he 
drew  on  and  pointed,  followed  by  his  companion,  we 
would  walk  up  the  birds  and  cut  them  down  right  and 
left  For  a  full  half-hour  we  enjoyed  most  glorious 
sport,  missing  some,  but  killing  more,  and  when  the  last 
remnant  of  the  two  harassed  bevies  disappeared  in  a 
neighboring  thicket  we  counted  up  thirty  -  seven  fine 
birds  as  the  result  of  our  day's  sport,  and  declared  our- 
selves "satisfied." 

"Not  a  bad  showing,  indeed  !"said  Bob,  as  he  tied  the 
last  russet  beauty  on  the  string,  and  hung  the  heavy 
bunch  across  his  saddle-bow.  "A  very  good  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day's  work,  eh.  Cousin  H.  ?  And  now  for  home  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  wet  to  the  skin.  You,  H.,  take 
Young  Jim  behind  yon,  as  you  have  the  largest  horse, 
and  we  will  soon  have  the  odor  of  that  Thanksgiving 
dinner  in  our  nostrils.'* 

So  away  we  went :  the  Kentuckiuns  on  their  tho- 
roughbreds on  either  side,  and  Young  Jim  and  I  on  Old 
Jane  in  the  centre.  My  mount  was  old,  but  she  was  am- 
bitious, and  as  the  younger  horses  sped  along,  she,  not 
wishing  to  be  outdone,  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  up, 
and  I  hail  an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  that  "  ro<-k- 
iug-chair  gait  "  that  Bob  spoke  about  at  breakfast.  Wo 
had  not  gone  far  before  I  became  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  rockers  must  be  broken,  or,  at  least,  sadly  out 
of  repair,'  for  I  never  received  such  a  jouncing  in  my  life. 
But  not  wi.shing  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the 
procession,  I  handeil  my  gun  to  Young  Jim,  and  bent  all 
my  energies  to  the  diflicult  task  of  holding  on,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  my  partners,  who,  instead  of  reining  in 
as  I  suggested,  only  went  the  harder  ;  while  Young  Jim 
added  impulse  to  my  steed  by  digging  his  long  heels  into 
her  ribs,  singing  the  while  : 

*'I  went  to  Jo  riblxjr  and  I  couMnt  g!t  across, 
Ofb  a  hoir-dolluh  for  un  olo  blind  boss.** 

And  so,  like  the  heroes  of  that  famous  ride  from  Aix  to 
Ghent,  Al  galloped,  Bob  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three, 
until  at  last,  to  my  weary  eyes  arose  the  grateful  yh.  m 
of  the  walls  of  the  old  manor-house  shining  friendbs 
through  the  nin^  aii!!  «i^  ^^  ^isa&2^\i:QNj^  ^  ^^si&  ^syst^^  "is&i^ 
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3f  the  organs  of  sigbt  ot  liearing,  no  prodigious  length  of 
Arm  or  nusigbtl  j  pi-epouderance  of  jaw,  because  the  brain 
takes  its  proper  share  in  the  work  of  self-preservation. 
To  call  any  one  of  the  organs  which  compose  this  last 
triumph  of  creative  power  either  the  rndiment  of  what 
might  be,  or  the  vestige  of  what  has  l>een,  seems  an  in- 
sult to  the  dignity  of  the  creature  that  was  made  in  the 
image  of  Ood. 

FALADA. 

There  was  once  au  oKl  qneen  who  had  been  for  several 
year^  a  widow.  She  had  a  daughter  beautiful  as  the  ilay. 
As  she  was  growing  up  she  was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  a 
king  far,  far  away.  When  the  time  for  the  marriage 
came,  she  prepared  to  go  to  the  bridegroom's  court. 

The  mother,  who  doted  on  her  daughter,  could  not 
give  her  gold  and  jewelry  and  rich  clothes  enough.  She 
gave  her  a  maid  to  go  by  her  side,  and  to  present  her  to 
the  king  safely.  Each  rode  a  beautiful  mare  ;  the  prin- 
'cess's  mare  was  called  Falada,  and  could  talk. 

Before  her  daughter  sot  out,  the  old  queen  gave  her  a 

drop  of  her  heart's  blood  as  a  talisman,  telling  her  that  it 

I  would  preserve  her  from  all  harm  on  the  way.     Then, 

with  many  tears,  the  loving  mother  and  daughter  took 

leave  of  each  other. 

One  day,  as  they  passed  near  a  l>eautiful  crystal  brook, 
the  princess  asked  her  servant  to  get  down  and  give  her 
a  drink  of  the  cuol,  pure  water  in  her  golden  goblet,  for 
she  was  thirst  v. 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  her  maid.  "  If  you 
are  thirsty,  get  down  and  help  yourself.  I  will  not  be 
your  servant  any  more." 

The  princess   was   so   thirsty  that   she   alighted,   and 

kneeling,  drank,  shedding  many  tears,  for  she  was  mild, 

timid  and  sim2>le  of  heart.     Then  she  heard  the  drop  of 

blood  sing  : 

•'Ah,  (."liiM,  if  this  thy  mother  knew, 
Her  lieart  witli  {j:riof  wcro  broken  too." 

Then  she  remounted  Falada,  and  they  traveled.  At 
last  it  becanle  so  fearfully  hot  that  the  princess  was  dying 
of  thirst,  and,  forgetting  her  maid's  disobedience,  she 
a^'iiiii  asked  her  to  distuount  an«l  j:  ot  litr  a  drink  iu  her 
golden  cup. 


Falada  did  not  like  all  this,  so  he  began  to  pnmce  and 
to  curvet  and  to  .rear,  till  at  last  the  wicked  servuit  wa» 
rolling  in  the  dust.  The  good  princess,  forgetting  her 
wickedness,  ran  to  help  her,  then  she  soothed  and  patted 
Falada.  When  they  reached  the  palace,  the  young  king 
came  down  to  meet  his  bride,  and  he  helped  the  wicked 
servant  down  from  her  saddle  and  she  was  taken  with 
great  x>otnp  to  the  apartments  prepared  for  the  new 
queen,  and  all  the  time  the  I'cal  princess  was  left  alone 
in  the  court. 

Tlie  old  king  looked  out,  saw  her  trying  to  warm  her 
fingers  and.  noticing  her  beauty,  went  and  asked  the 
false  princess  who  the  maid  was. 

**  Oh,"  she  replied,  "  she  is  a  little  thing  who  came  with 
me.  I  hope  you  will  set  her  to  work.  I  do  not  wiah 
her  to  grow  lazy." 

The  old  king  could  not  think  of  putting  such  a  beauti- 
fnl  and  delicate  girl  to  hard  work,  so  he  said  : 

**I  will  let  her  help  the  boy  watch  the  geese." 

This  boy's  name  was  Dindonnet.  He  was  a  great,  clumsy 
clown. 

Soon  after  the  false  ]>;-incess  asked  the  young  king : 

"My  dear  love,  would  you  do  mo  a  great  service  ?" 

"Of  course,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  send  and  have  the  head  of  the  mare  I  rode  cut 
off.  She  is  a  treacherous  beast,  and,  I  am  afraid,  may 
injure  some  one." 

She  was  afraid  that  Falada  would  tell  what  she  had 
done.  I 

So  good  Falada  was  killed.  The  real  princess  asked 
them  to  hang  the  head  up  over  a  great  arch  where  she 
had  to  i)as8  every  day.  **  Then,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  I  shall  see  her  every  day."  The  man  who  killed  Falada, 
liking  the  gentle  girl,  did  as  she  wished. 

The  next  morning,  as  she  passed,  the  prince-^s  said  : 

"Falada,  Falada  !     Do  I  see  you  hung  so  ?" 

And  the  head  answered  : 

*'  Priiii'oss,  dear  princess,  do  I  sco  you  so  low  ? 
Ah,  child,  if  this  thy  motlier  knew, 
Her  heart  with  grief  wcro  broken  Xi-^o." 

Then  she  went  out  to  the  fields  with  Dindonnet  to  tend 
the  geese. 

After  a  time  she  sat  down  to  arrange  her  beautiful 
irolden  hair,  but  Dindonnet  saw  it  was  so  beautiful  that 


Out  the  maid  jinsworod,  more  insoh»ntly  than  l>efore,  i  he  wanted    to   take    the  tresses   in  his   hand,    but    she 


*•  Help  yourself,  li  you  are  so  thirsty.    I  was  not  mado  to 
serve  you  ?*' 

The  poor  princess  ali;^'hted  and  drank,  saying,  with 
toars  :  "  Oh,  d<nu*  I  oh,  dear  !  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?" 
And  the  drop  of  her  mother's  heart's  blood  answered  : 

"All,  o'lilil.  if  this  tliy  mothi.jr  knew, 
ll«jr  h'.Mrl  with  grief  wcro  broken  tov."* 

As  the  princess  leaned  over,  the  droj)  fell  in  the  water, 
without  her  j>eroeivin^'  it,  but  the  wicked  servant  saw  it, 
and  was  glad  enou^di,  for  she  knew  that  the  i)rincess  had 
lost  her  charm. 

••Xow,"she  said,  "she  is  in  my  power."  AVhen  the 
princess  rose,  the  servant  said  :  "  Here,  take  my  mare— I 
will  take  Falada." 

And  the  princess  had  to  give  up  her  horse,  and  soon 
after  the  servant  took  all  her  dowry  and  fine  clothes,  even 
those  she  wore,  and  made  her  ride  by  her  side  as  if  she 
were  the  servant. 

As  they  approached  the  king's  domain,  the  wicked 
woman  drew  a  dagger,  and,  putting  it  to  the  princess's 
throat,  she  made  her  swear  a  terrible  oath  thai  alie  ▼onld 
neyer  tell  any  one  what  she  had  done. 


called  the  winds  to  carry  ofT  his  cap.  And  away  it  blew 
off  his  stupid  head,  and  ho  was  kejit  running  after  it  till 
she  had  finished  her  toilet. 

Dindonnet  was  verv  sulkv  all  dav  and  cross  to  the 
princess. 

The  next  day,  as  she  i>assed  the  head,  she  again  spoke 
to  Fala<la,  and  it  answered  her  as  before.  And  in  the 
field,  when  she  went  to  arrange  her  hair,  Dindonnet  again 
attempted  to  l)e  rude  to  her,  and  again  she  called  the 
winds  to  help  her. 

That  night  the  boy  went  to  the  king  and  said  he  did 
not  want  to  be  bothered  with  that  girl  any  more. 

"What  is  the  matter?" said  the  old  king. 

"Because  she  torments  me  all  dav." 

Then  the  king  began  to  question  him,  and  he  told 
about  the  horse's  head,  and  how  it  talked  and  called  the 
girl  a  princess,  and  talked  about  her  mother,  and  how 
she  got  the  wind  to  carry  off  his  cap. 

You  may  be  sure  the  old  king's  eyes  opened,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  what  all  this  meant  So  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  up  bright  and  early  and  hid  himself  near  the 
Rreat  archway.  He  heard  the  girl  speak  to  the  horaA'a. 
hoad  and  call  it  b^  iuiSQi^\  «&!^  \Mix^  *<^^\kK»&.  ^&^s»ak 
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A  closed  carriage  comes  to  a  sudden  standstill  b«iore 
the  maiftonneite  opposite — a  carriage  whose  brown  silk 
curiains  are  drawn  half-way  down.  A  man,  young  and 
rather  handsome,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  mode, 
alights  and  runs  quickly  up  some  stone  steps  and  rings 
the  bell,  closing  the  coach-door  carefully  behind  him. 

Algy  is  about  to  turn  back  to  his  selection  of  trousers, 
when  his  eyes  are  drawn  to  the  interior  of  the  coach  by  a 
vision  of  white  that  suddenly  comes  into  relief  there.  He 
sees  draperies  of  white,  creamy  and  soft  as  of  wool,  with 
heavy  golden  fringes  and  tassels — the  figure  of  a  woman ; 
but  the  face,  be  it  fair  or  the  reverse,  is  turned  from  him, 
and,  moreover,  concealed  not  alone  by  the  lowered  cur- 
tains, bat  by  a  loose  hood  or  mantilla  of  the  same  soft, 
creamy  stuff,  with  gold  lace  bordering  its  length  ;  and  he 
sees  her  hand,  so  white,  so  perfect,  so  beautiful,  as  no 
hand  that  Algernon  Byngham  has  ever  seen  before  in  the 
thirty  odd  years  he  has  lived.  It  is  not  especially  small, 
but  it  is  gemloss,  fleckless,  flawless  as  must  have  been 
the  lost  hand  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  It  is  now  raised  ap- 
parently to  her  head  ;  now  picks  up  a  gold,  carved  fan 
from  the  seat  beside  her,  and  taps  impatiently  on  the 
window-frame  with  it ;  now  lies  listless  amid  the  creamy 
folds  of  cloth,  a  whiter  thing  than  they. 

Meantime  the  door  of  the  little  mansion  had  been 
opened  by  a  maid  servant.  The  gentleman  exchanged 
fiome  words  with  her,  then  the  door  was  closed  somewhat 
unceremoniously  in  his  face,  and  ho  descended  once  L.iore 
to  his  companion.  Standing  on  the  sidewalk,  they  con- 
Terse  together  for  some  moments,  the  white  hand  flutter- 
ing back  and  forth  in  nervous  gesticulation  all  the  while. 
Then  the  door  is  shut  with  a  snap  that  resounds  through 
•the  dull  strasse.  Directions  are  given  to  the  coachman, 
the  gentleman  walks  away  toward  the  suburbs  by  him- 
self, and  the  carriage,  with  its  occupant,  who  has  now 
drawn  down  the  curtains  completely,  whisks  off  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  to  the  cracking  of  the  whip  and  the  regret 
— shall  it  be  said  ? — of  Lieutenant  Byngham. 

Algy  is  secretly,  unreasonably  and  unconsciously  glad 
that  the  handsome  man  did  not  re-enter  the  coach^-did 
not  take  a  seat  beside  the  woman  whoso  face  is  a  sealed 
mystery  to  him,  but  whose  fair  white  hand  already  exer- 
cisos  a  species  of  fascination  over  his  imagination  and 
emotions  such  as  he  never  has  experienced  before. 

In  fifteen  minutes,  and  without  the  aid  of  James,  that 
gentleman's  master  is  out  stalking  about  the  city  in  an 
aimless  fashion,  but  determined  perfectly  in  his  own 
mind  to  discover,  know  — ay,  possess— the  owner  of  the 
white  hand  that  has  beguiled  him  by  its  subtle  grace,  its 
indescribable  character  and  irresistible  charm. 

It  was  in  the  "good  old  days,'* as  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants style  them — the  days  whey  the  green  cloth  was  not 

prohibited  in  B ,  when  nightly  huge  sums  were  lost 

and  won  at  rouge  et  noir  and  rouUttc,  and  when  the 
scene  about  the  tables  was  one  of  interest,  frequently  of 
splendor  side  by  side  with  squalor,  of  misery  jostling  in- 
souciance, but  where  generally  upon  every  face  was  writ- 
ten the  easily  read  story  of  anxiety  and  eager  hope. 

Late  one  night — past  twelve,  in  fact,  Algy  Byngham 
chanced  to  saunter  in — and  more  from  habit  than  any- 
thing else — from  his  place  among  the  throng  always 
crowding  about  the  bank,  in  response  to  the  final  cry 
of  the  croupier,  ** Faiies  vos  jeux,  messieurs;  faites  vos 
jeux  /"  he  toesed  down  a  couple  of  pieces  of  gold  on  the 
red«  At  almost  the  same  instant  he  beheld  from  amid 
the  groxip  at  the  side  of  the  table  a  white  hand — the  one 
white  hand  in  the  world  for  him^xtend  and  lay  down 
<%o  iha  hhusk  m  aiiperb  bracelet  of  mbies  and  diamonds. 
^3Mr  mi^e  was  not  ma  extraordinuj,  but  it  was  an 


unusual,  one ;  therefore  most  people  stared— all,  save 
tnuc^e  hardened  by  years  of  such  scenes  to  anything  like 
an  exhibition  of  astonishment. 

The  young  lieutenant  started  and  glanced  across.  A 
&ce  of  the  most  exquisite  and  aristocratic  beauty,  eyes  of 
the  most  superb  brown,  met  his  own,  but  for  an  instant. 
A  touch  on  her  arm  from  the  gentleman  whom  he  had 
seen  with  her  a  week  since  in  the  little  Hilda  Strasse 
caused  her  to  withdraw  her  glance,  and  to  draw  very 
closely  about  her  head  and  face  a  rich  mantle  of  white 
lace.  A  few,  perhaps,  had  remarked  her  singular  loveli- 
ness, but  at  that  hour  of  the  night  the  players  were 
mostly  in  earnest,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  British 
and  American  tourists,  intent  on  seeing, what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  "the  lion,'*  no  one  i^aid  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  the  player  or  her  stake,  and  they  rather 
sleepily.  But  Lieutenant  Byngham  watched  her  witk 
the  intensest  interest.  Upon  his  memory  was  indelibly 
imprinted  the  sweetness  of  the  face,  the  matchless  charm 
and  grace  of  every  movement,  the  perfection  of  the  white 
hand  that  had  fii*st  attracted  him,  and,  acting  on  a  sud- 
den impulse,  he  determined  to  purchase,  at  any  cost,  the 
bracelet  that  had  once  clasped  that  fair  and  rounded 
arm. 

After  a  few  moments'  parley  with  the  director  behind 
his  baize  screen,  the  coveted  gem- starred  band* was 
Algy's  own. 

"And  now,"  he  thought,  "  to  restore  it  to  her,  and  so 
perchance  win  my  way  to  knowing  her  !" 

Steadfast  Briton  that  he  was,  he  was  fast  losing  his 
senses  beneath  the  light  of  those  wonderful  eyes. 

*•  Madame,"  the  young  and  valorous  lieutenant  spoke, 
"  will  you  permit  me  to  restore  your  bracelet  to  you  ?** 

No  sooner  have  the  words  passed  his  lix>s  than  Algy 
Byngham  realizes  the  absolutely  untenable  and  indefensi- 
ble nature  of  his  position  I  To  offer  a  lady,  even  an  ordi- 
nary poor  and  unknown  woman,  a  rich  gift !  What  demon 
had  possessed  him  ? 

"You  must  excuse  me,  sir," she  replied,  in  a  low, 
musical  English  voice,  which  surprised  hiui,  for  he  had 
unconsciously  fancied  his  incogniia  to  be  a  foreigner ; 
"the  bracelet  was  mine,  but  I  no  longer  own  it.  You 
have  made  isome  unintentional  blunder." 

And  then,  covering  her  face  with  her  vail,  she  is  hur- 
ried away  by  her  handsome  escort,  who  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  disgust  and  anger,  as  he  mutters  : 

"  It  seems  we  are  not  to  be  unknown  an v where  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  !  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  not  broken 
your  engagement  with " 

Algy  hears  no  more ;  but  this  is  something. 

"Engagement!"  Then  she  is  not  married  to  this  con- 
founded man  with  the  dark  eyes  !  He  hears  no  more 
and  sees  no  more,  and  is  unable  to  glean  the  slightest 
morsel  of  information  regarding  the  owner  of  the  brace- 
let, which  he  carries  always  in  his  pocket,  although  he 
remains  in  B for  a  w^hole  fortnight  longer. 

*  *  ♦  *  rf  * 

"Sunbeams,"  says  little  Lady  Georgia  Lesley,  glanc- 
ing up  a  long  way  into  Lieutenant  Byngham's  face,  as 
they  waltz  together  one  night  at  a  great  ball  at  the 
Countess  of  Windermere's,  "  you've  changed  since  that 
last  trip  of  yours  to  the  Continent ;  "  you're  not  the  same 
fellow  at  all  !  If  I  didn't  know  you  hadn't  a  heart,  I 
should  say  you  were  in  love  with — a  Rhine  lorelei,  per- 
haps I    You  always  seem  to  be  looking  for  some  one !" 

"I  am,"  he  returns,  laconically,  with  a  laugh.  "By 
Jove  I"  Algy  turns  as  white  as  his  partner's  gown,  did 
she  but  know  it,  as  he  catehes  a  glimpse  of  a  hand—a 
white,  fftoltleu  hand— lying  on  a  man's  shoulder,  off 
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tbere  in  the  crush  of  dancei*8  !    It  is  the  white  hand  of  i 
the  woman  whose  bracelet  lies  next  his  heart,  he  is  sure. 
**  I  bog  yonr  pardon  I  I  thought  we  were  going  to  come 
to  grief  over  MiBS  Stafforde*a.trauir' 

Yes,  she  has. tamed  her  head  I  The  aame  imperkl 
grace,  the  snperb  eyes,  the  perfect  face  ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  difference  in  her  from  that  first  time  months  ago  in 
B .     WhaC,  he  could  not  tell ! 

Lady  Geoi^gie's  waltz  was  at  last  ended,  and  ten 
minutes  later. Lieutenant  Byngham  was  being  presented 
to  "  Miss  G^wndoline  d'Estrey,"  the  new  debutante,  the 
beauty,  the  sensation  of  >the  opening  season. 

They  danoe-  together.  She  is  charming !  She  gives 
Algy  Byngham .  more  thtfn  the  ordinary  share  of  the 
coveted  "round  dances."  ThiB  men  who  have  known 
Gwendoline  d*Estrey  best  and  longest  say  that  she  is 
''  hit  " —  as  they  elegantly  term  it  — ''  at  last." 

And  is  she?  As  the  girl  looks  into  Sunbeam's  blue 
eyes  she  knows  that  she  has  met  her  lord  ;  that,  coquet 
and  play  la  caprieieuse  as  long  as  she  may,  in  the  end  she 
will  surrender  to  the  strength  and  passion  she  reads  there 
in  til  at  face  so  near  her  own. 

"We  have  met  somewhere,  I  cannot  tell  exactly 
where  ?" —  the  lieutenant  uses  a  tone  of  polite  inquiry 
and  a  white  lie  at  the  same  time — "but  your  face  is  so 
familiar  to  me  I" 

"Indeed?" 

A  shadow  crosses  her  brow,  which  he  does  not  fail  to 
note. 

"What  sort  of  strange  romance  is  there,"  he  wonders, 
"back  in  the  past  of  this  girl,  who  is  surely  not  above 
two-and-twenty,  and  avowedly  enjoying  her  first  London 
season  ?" 

"  You  are  the  third  man,  Lieutenant  Byngham,  who 
has  made  that  speech  to  me  to-night — the  third  man 
whom  /  am  positive  I  never  saw  before  in  my  life  !" 

"  Are  you  surej  quite  sure  ?"  he  asks,  and  there  is  a 
torrent  of  entreaty  in  'his  low  voice.  On  the  innocent 
purity  and  honesty  of  that  face  he  would  stake  his  life  ! 
It  cannot  be  that  she  will  lie  to  him  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  night  they  both  must  remember. 

"  Perfectly.  I  hope  no  one  more  will  tell  me  they  must 
have  met  me  before — it  is  very  annoying  !" 

"  But  we  have  met !"  They  are  waltzing,  but  Algy  has 
skillfully  guided  his  partner,  into  the  deserted  conserva- 
tory, and  brings  her  to  a  sudden  standstill.  "We  have 
met  I  For  Gk)d's  sake  do  not  lie  to  me  !  I  ask  no  ex- 
planations, no  reasons  I ..  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
right,  but  do  not  deny  it  to  ma  like  that !" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  Gwendoline  d'Estroy  cries,  the 
hot  blood  flushing  her  pallid  face. 

"Miss  d'Esfcrey-TGwendoline  I.  we  met  at  B eight 

months  ago — do  you  not  remember  ?  We  looked  at  each 
other  across  the  gaming-table  ?.  You  lost  a  great  deal, 
you  staked  at  .last  this  bracelet !  I  bought  it  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  placee-see !  Since  the  hour  you  re- 
fused to  take  it  back  from  me- it  has  lain  here  next  my 
heart.  Ah,  you  must. not  deny  that  tame!  I  am  mad  to 
torture  you  with  recollections  that,  perhaps,  you  wish  to 
bury  for  ever  out  oj  sight ;  but  only  say  a  word  of  truth 
to  me — only  say  that  you  remember  it !"  He  stares  with 
wild,  haggard  eyes-  at  .the'  beautiful,  immovable  face  of 
the  woman  he  loves.  ''H  it  goes  too  hard  with  yon  to 
speak  the  words,  take  this  jewels  keep  it,  fling  it  away, 
only  accept  it  at  jny  haiid  now  in  token  that  you  are  a 
true-hearted  woman  !*' 

But  the  beautifa}  lace  is  as  motiimless  as  that  of  some 
perfect  statue.  Gradually  it  assumes  a  haughty  ex- 
pression as  she  waves  the  bracelet  away  from  her. 


"  Lieutenant  Byngham,  I  never  met  you  before  to- 
night I    I  was  never  at  B in  my  life  !    This  bracelet 

was  never  mine  !    Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  take  me 
back  into  the  ballroom." 

He  falters,  he  almost  staggers,  as  he  replaces  the  jewel 
in  his  breast-pocket,  his  blue  eyes  fastened  ^pon  her 
face  t  Surely  that  face  has  lost  a  something  of  its  warmth 
and  witchery  since  the  night  so  long  ago,  but  what  ?  He 
glances  down  at  the  exquisite  hand. 

"  Gwendoline  !"  cries  the  young  man,  catching  it  firmly 
in  both  of  his,  "it  is  I  who  am  in  the  wrong  I  I  who 
have  dreamed  that  I  knew  you,  met  you  once  ! ,  Forgive 
me,  and  let  me  love  you,  my  darling  !  my  darUng  !" 

His  two  arms  are  about  her,  and  proud,  tbcautiful 
Gwendoline  d^Estrey  has  met  her  master. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  «    .  ♦ 

Lieutenant  Byngham,  one  morning  at  his  rooQis,  is  in- 
veighing mightily  against  the  hapless  James  when  his 
letters  are  brought  to  him.  Among  them  is  a  pote  from 
Gwendoline,  saying  that  she  has  changed  her  imind  and 

would  go  with  him  that  night  to  the Theatre,  to 

see  the  new  American  actress's  dihut  as  Frqu  -  Frou ; 
and  another  daintily  perfumed  hxUet^  which  he  t^ars  open 
— he  knows  not  why— impatiently.  Only  these  ^ords  are 
written  evenly  and  legibly  on  the  violet-scented  sheet  : 

"18  St.  *8  Stbebt,  Monday:  Will  Lieutenant  Bynp^ham 

bring  mo  my  bracelet  this  afternoon,  and  accept  its  vajue  and  my 
thanks  ?  C.  C." 

The  sheet  fell  from  Algy*s  hand  as  though  he;  had  been 
shot  in  his  chair.     He  answered  Gwendoline's  two  notes. 

"  Poor  child  !"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  she  is  going  to  tell 
me  all  about  it  at  last !"  But  there  was  a  soreness  about 
his  heart,  as,  indeed,  there  always  was.  "Why  could 
she  not  trust  me  ?"  was  the  eternal  refrain  that  rang 
through  his  thoughts,  his  dreams,  even. 

At  four  o'clock  he  drove  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
number  given  in  Gwendoline's  note.  Tho  door  was  at 
once  opened  by  a  tiny  page  in  a  dark-blue  livery,  who 
ushered  him  into  a  superb  drawing-room — ft  mass  of 
dark,  soft  warmth  of  color — with  rare  antiques,  moderu 
pictures,  subdued  rose-colored  lights,  a  stream  of  sun- 
shine through  a  tiny  conservatory  filled  with  flowers 
yonder,  and  Gwendoline  d'Estrey  advancing  to  meet  him 
in  the  white  and  golden  draperies  that  she  had  worn 
when  first  her  white  hand  smote  his  sight — Gwendoline, 
with  a  half-smile,  eager,  tremulous,  shy,  on  her  soft  lips. 

"My  darling  !"  he  cries,  rising  and  throwing  his  arms 
about  her. 

"  What  !"  she  says,  drawing  away  from  him,  in  an 
agony  of  shame  ;  "it  is  not  possible  that  you.  love  me,  as 
I  have  loved  you  since  that  night  so  long  ago  !" 

"Not  love  you?  My  heart — my  heart!  See  here, 
there  are  no  secrets  betwixt  us  now,  though  why  you 
should  want  this  pretty  masquerading  I  cannot  tell. 
Look,  there  is  your  bracelet  !  It  has  never  left  my 
breast-pocket  since  the  hour  you  refused  it !  I  ask  no- 
thing, seek  to  know  nothing  1"  He  has  slipped  down  on 
his  knees  before  her,  his  arms  clasped  about  her  stilL 
"  So  only  you  say  to  me  that  you  remember  !  Only  let 
me  clasp  this  bracelet  around  your  arm — that  is  all,  my 
darling  1  and  tell  me  again  that  you  love  me  1" 

Algy  Byngham  fastens  the  bracelet  together,  and  as 
he  looks  up  into  her  face — it  has  the  warmth  and  witch- 
ery in  it  of  the  olden  time — ^he  is  satisfied. 

"  I  love  you  !"  she  whispers,  bending  shyly.  "  Shall 
I  tell  you  Jill  about  it  myself  ?    Shall " 

"Not  a  syHafcl^V    I  \tu^  \)o\jl\    ^  Vw^  Nsc^^^m^ ^'^s^ 
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^thJui  |i4^ei^^iu»,  Xcpnfees  that  a  warmth  of  feeling  akin  to 
pitj.  and.  regard  for  the  fate  of  the  old  she-bear  steals 
ever  me  ;  but  whether  the  same  arises  from  gpratitade  for 
my  escape,  or  admiration  of  her  desperate  prowess,  I  am 
vnable  to  determine. 


AFTERWARDS. 
By  Sara. 

Fabxwblu    Good-by.    Onoe  more  before  we  part. 
Hands  clasped  in  hands,  heart  answers  buck  to  heart. 
A  few  pale  smiles— grim  phantoms  and  forlorn- 
Creep  out  like  sun-gleams  through  the  rainy  murn. 
Erratic  question,  and  as  vague  reply, 
Show  love's  rebellion  'gainst  philosophy. 
Light  words  fall  quickly,  as  the  steady  play 
Of  rifle-shot,  to  keep  the  foe  at  bay, 
While  Memory's  drum-boat  summons  to  review 
Those  few  sweet  months— alas,  how  sweet  uud  few  I 
How  much  there  is,  had  our  souls  had  the  power 
To  weigh  the  nnguish  of  this  parting  hour. 
Had  been  unsaid,  undone  I   Ah,  now  wo  feel 
How  much  a  day  may  hold  of  woe  or  weal ; 
And  wonder  if  that  hour  will  ever  be 
"Which  to  past  time  shall  pay  no  usury. 
Tet  who  would  slay  his  memory,  even  though 
Begret  were  stricken  by  the  self-same  blow  ? 

Farewell.    Good-by.    And  now  we  may  not  nnv^t 

O'er  all  the  world,  in  pleasant  homes  or  strei't ; 

Or  in  those  happy  vales  where  we  have  strayed. 

Or  loitered  'long  the  purling  stream  or  glade ; 

Or  on  yon  cllfT,  from  whose  bare,  craggy  steep 

We've  watched  the  sun  slow  down  the  mountiiin  creep; 

Or  where,  when  faded  from  the  western  sky 

The  last  faint  gleam  of  that  sweet  Summer  day, 

We  watched  the  full  mooQ  from  her  quiver  throw 

Her  silver  arrows,  like  a  mist  of  snow. 

We  sat  with  Nature  at  her  harvest  feast, 

And  sound  of  bird  or  burr  of  insect  ceased. 

This  golden  Summer  holds  a  golden  key, 

And  locked  her  storehouse,  save  to  you  and  me. 

For  we,  throughout  the  dreary  Winter  hours, 

May  taste  the  honey  from  these  iwrfumed  flowers. 

And  feed  upon  these  garnered  fruits  that  fold 

All  warmth  and  sunshine  in  their  hearts  of  gold. 

Farewell.    Good-by.    The  hour  holds  no  regret- 
Glad,  though  the  parting  leave  our  eyelids  wet; 
Glad  for  the  smiles  the  perished  Summer  wore; 
Glad  for  it  all,  though  all  is  now  no  more. 
For  it  were  something,  when  we're  sad  or  lone. 
Thus  to  recall  the  sweetest  Summer  known ; 
Something,  for  one  short,  happy  hour  to  hold. 
This  pure,  pale  blossom,  with  its  heart  of  .gold. 
Ah.  yes!."  So  glad— more  glad  than  I  can  tell- 
Thus  to  have  known.    Oh,  friend— my  friend,  farewelL 
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If  an  intelligent  Australian  colonist  were  suddenly  to 
be  translated  backward  from  Collins  -Street,  Melbourne, 
into  the  flourishing  woods  of  the  secondary  geological 
period — say  about  the  precise  moment  of  time  when  the 
English  chalk  downs  were  slowly  accumulating,  speck 
by  Bpeck,  on  the  silent  floor  of  some  long-forgotten 
Mediterranean  —  the  intelligent  colonist  would  look 
around  him  with  a  sweet  smile  of  cheerful  recognition, 
and  say  to  himself  in  some  surprise,  **  Why,  this  is  just 
like  Australia."  The  animals,  the  trees,  the  plants,  the 
insects,  would  all  more  or  less  vividly  remind  him  of 
thoee  he  had  left  behind  him  in  his  happy  home  of  the 
southern  seas  and  £he  nineteenth  century.  The  sun 
would  have  moved  back  on  tlie  dial  of  ages  for  a  few  mil- 
lion Summers  or  po,  indefinitely  fin  geology  we  refuse  to 
be  bound  by  dates),  and  would  have  landed  him  at  lost, 


to  his  immense  astonishment,  pretty  much  at  the  ezoo^ 
point  whence  he  first  started. ' 

In  other  words,  with  a  few  needful  qualifications,  to  be 
made  hereafter,  Australia  is,  so  to'^speak,  a  fossil  oonti-] 
nent,  a  country  still  in  its  secondary  age,  a  surviving 
fragment  of  the  primitive  world  of  the  chalk  period  or 
earlier  ages.  Isolated  from  all  the  remainder  of  the 
earth  about  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  long 
before  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon  had  yet  dreamt 
of  appearing  upon  the  stage  of  existence,  long  before  the' 
first  shadowy  ancestor  of  the  horse  had  turned  tail  on. 
nature*s  rough  draft  of  cho  still  undeveloped  and  unspe-' 
cialized  lion,  long  before  the  extinct  dinotheriums  and 
gigantic  Irish  elks  and  colossal  girafies  of  late  tertiary 
times  had  even  begun  to  run  their  race  on  the  broad 
plains  of  Europe  and  America,  the  Australian  continent 
found  itself  at  an  early  x)eriod  of  its  development  cut  off 
entirely  from  all  social  intercourse  with  the  remainder  of 
our  planet,  and  turned  upon  itself,  like  the  German 
philosoplber,  to  evolve  its  own  i)lants  and  animals  out  of 
its  own  inner  consciousness.  The  natural  consequence 
was,  that  progress  in  Australia  has  been  absurdly  slow, 
and  that  the  country  as  a  whole  has  fallen  most  wofully 
behind  the  times  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  exist- 
ence of  life  upon  its  surface.  Everybody  knows  that 
Australia,  as  a  whole,  is  a  very  peculiar  and  original  con- 
tinent ;  its  peculiarity,  however,  consists  at  bottom,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  fact  that  it  still  remains  at  nearly 
the  same  early  point  of  development  which  Europe  had 
attained  a  couple  of  million  years  ago  or  thereabouts. 
"  Advance,  Australia,"  says  the  national  motto  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  quite  time,  nowadays,  that  Australia  should 
advance  ;  for,  so  far,  she  has  been  left  out  of  the  running 
for  some  four  mundane  ages  or  so  at  a  rough  compu- 
tation. 

Example,  says  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  is  better 
than  precept ;  so  perhaps,  if  I  take  a  single  example  to 
start  with,  I  shall  make  the  principle  I  wish  to  illustrate 
a  trifle  clearer  to  the  comprehension  of  my  readers.  In 
Australia,  when  Cook  or  Van  Diemen  first  visited  it, 
there  were  no  horses,  cows,  or  sheep  ;  no  rabbits,  weasels, 
or  cats  ;  no  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  any  sort  except  the 
pouched  mammals  or  marsupials,  which  carry  i^heir 
young  about,  neatly  deposited  in  the  sac  or  pouch 
which  nature  has  provided  for  them  instead  of  a  cradle. 
To  this  rough  generalization,  to  be  sure,  two  special 
exceptions  must  needs  be  made  ;  namely,  the  noble  Aus- 
tralian black  fellow  himself,  and  the  dingo  or  wild  dog,/ 
whose  ancestors  no  doubt  came  to  the  countrv  in  the 
same  ship  with  him,  as  the  brown  rat  came  to  England 
with  George  I.,  of  blessed  memory.  But  of  these  two 
solitary  representatives  of  the  later  and  higher  Asiatic 
fauna  **more  anon";  for  the  present  we  may  regard  it  as 
approximately  true  that  aboriginal  and  unsophisticated 
Australia  in  the  lump  was  wholly  given  over,  on  its  first 
discovery,  to  kangaroos,  phalaugers,  dasyures,  wombats, 
and  other  quaint  marsupial  animals,  with  names  as 
strange  and  clumsy  as  their  forms. 

Now,  who  and  what  are  the  marsupials  as  a  family, 
viewed  in  the  dry  light  of  modem  science  ?  Well,  they 
are  simply  one  of  the  very  oldest  mammalian  families, 
and  therefore,  I  need  scarcely  say,  in  the  leveling  and 
topsy-turvy  view  of  evolutionary  biology,  the  least  en- 
titled to  consideration  or  respect  from  rational  observers. 
For  of  course  in  the  kingdom  of  science  the  last  shall  be 
first,  and  the  first  last ;  it  is  the  oldest  families  that 
are  accounted  the  worst,  while  the  best  families  mean. 
always  the  newest.    Now, U\^  ^!w\v?:^\.T«v'%:«i.\siS5^N«i 
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Simply  thno,  moat  lftnd»ble  investigmta^-* 
because  there  are  la^e  land  miiininali  in 
AnetnQia.  Nov,  large  land  mammalii  do 
not  Bwim  aoiou  a  broad  ooean.  IbeM 
'  are  noue    in  New'  Zealand,  none  in    Uw 

Aeores,  none  In  Fiji,  none  in  Tahiti,  noos 
'\  ia  Madeira,   none  in  (Toneriffe  —  none,  in 

ehori,  ia  aaj  ooeuiio  idana  vhioh  nsTV  at 
'  anj  time  formed  part  of  a  great  eontment. 

,  How  oonld  there  be,  indeed  ?  The  mammala 

'  must  neceasuilj  hare  got  there  from  vana 

where  :  and  VFbenever  we  find  islands  lik« 
Britain,  or  Japan,  or  Newfoundland,  or 
Sicily,  poSBCSsing  larj^e  and  abnnaast  indi- 
genons  qnadmpeds  of  the  aame  genaial 
^  tjpo  as  adjacent  continents,  we  sea  at  ooee 

that  the  island  ranst  formerly  Lava  been 
IBB  iPiKBYZ  AUSTULia.  ft  m«re  peninsnia,  like  Italy  or  NoTa  BcoUa 

As  long  ago  aa  the  time  when  the  red  marl  of  Deronshiie  I  at  the  present  day.     The  very  fact  that  Anatralia  in- 

and  the  bine  lias  of  I^me  Regis  were  laid  down  on  the  I  doses  a  large  group  of  biggiali  qnndrnpeds,  whose  oon- 

bcd  of  the  mnddy  sea  that  onoe  covered  the  enrfiice  of  I  genera  once  inhabited  Europe  and  America,  snffloea  in 

Dorset  and  the  English  Channel, 

a  little  oreatnre  like  the  kangaroo 

rate  of  Bonthem  Anatralia  lived 

among  the  plains  of  what  is  now 

the  Bontb  of  En^and.     In    tiie 

agea  sneoeeding  the  deposition  of 

the    red    marl    Enrope  seems  to 

have    been    broken    np    into    an 

arohipebgo   of   ooral    reefs   and 

atolls;    and    the   ialands  of  this 

ancient  oolitio  ocean  were  tenant- 
ed by  nnmboTfl  of  tiny  aoceetnd 

marsupials,  some  of  whiob  ap- 
proached in  their  appearance  the 

ponohed   ant -eaters    of  Western 

Australia,  while  others  resembled 

rather  Uie  phalangers  and  wom- 
bats, or  turned  into  excellent  imi- 
tation oamivores,  like  oar  modem 

friend  the  Taamanian  devil.     Up 

to  the  end  of  the  time  when  the 

chalk  depoeita  of    Surrey,  £ent, 

md  Bussex  were  laid  down,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  evidenoe  of  the 

existence  anywhno  in  the  world 

of  any  mammala  differing  in  type 

from    those   which    now    inhabit 

Anatralia.    In  other  words,  so  far 

as  regards    mammalian    life,   the 

whole  of  the  world  had  then  al- 
ready reached    pretty  nearly  the 

Hune  point  of  eTolntion  that  poor 

Australia  still  sticks  at. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  ter- 
tiary period,  however,  just  after 

the  ohalk  was  all  deposited,  and 

just    before     the     compare tively 

modem  days  and  sandetones  be- 

C^n  to  be  laid  down,  an  arm  of 

the  sea  broke  np  the  connection 

which    onoe    subsisted    between 

Australia    and    the    rest    of    the 

world,  probably  by  a  land  bridge, 

ouf  Java,    Sumalm,    the    Malay 

peninsula,     and    Asia    generally. 

"  But  how  do  yon    know,"  aeka 

ths  candid  inquirer,  "that  such  --.j-  •'^-"-i;„  -~.,-;_i— ._         ^'i^.r^'' 

a  oonneotion  vnat  existed  ai  all  ?"  bho  ok  ciusowut. 
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kADgaroo),  the  opossums  of  America  were  the  only  pouched 
VMunmals  known  to  the  European  world  in  anf  part  of 
the  explored  continents.  Australia,  severed  from  all  the 
lest  of  the  earth— p«nt7 us  loto  orhe  divisa — ever  since  the 
•nd  of  the  secondary  period,  remained  as  yet,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  secondary  age  so  far  as  its  larger  life-elements 
were  concerned,  and  presented  to  the  first  comers  a  cer- 
tain vague  and  indefinite  picture  of  what  *'  the  world 
before  the  flood  *'  must  have  looked  like.  Only  it  was  a 
rery  remote  flood  ;  an  antediluvian  age  separated  from 
eur  own  not  by  thousands,  but  by  millions,  of  seasons. 
.  To  this  rough  approximate  statement,  liowever,  sun- 
irj  needful  qualifications  must  be  made  at  the  very  out- 
let. No  statei'KMit  is  ever  quite  correct  until  you  have 
eontradicted  in  minute  detail  about  two-thirds  of  it. 

In  the  first  i)lace,  there  are  a  good  many  modem  ele- 
ments in  the  indigenous  population  of  Australia  ;  but 
then  they  are  elements  of  the  stray  and  casual  sort  one 
always  fimls  even  iu  remote  oceanic  islands.  They  are 
waifs  wafted  by  accident  from  other  i)lac8s.  For  exam- 
ple, the  flora  is  by  no  means  exclusively  an  ancient 
flora,  for  a  considerable  number  of  seeds  and  fruits  and 
spores  of  ferns  always  get  blown,  by  the  wind,  or  washed 
by  the  sea,  or  carried  on  the  feet  or  feathers  of  birds, 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  In  all  these 
various  ways,  no  doubt,  modem  plants  from  the  Asiatic 
region  have  invaded  Australia  at  diflerent  times,  and 
altered  to  some  extent  the  character  and  aspect  of  its 
original  native  vegetation.  Neverthelens,  even  in  the 
matter  of  its  plants  and  trees,  Australia  must  still  be 
considered  a  very  old-fashioned  and  stick-in-the-mud 
continent.  The  strange  puzzle  -  monkeys,  the  quaint- 
jointed  casuarinas  (like  horsetails  grown  into  big  wil- 
lows), and  the  park -like  forests  of  blue  gum-trees,  with 
Iheir  smooth  stems  robbed  of  their  outer  bark,  impart  a 
Miarvelously  antiquated  and  unfamiliar  tone  to  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  Australian  woodland.  All  these  tyi)es 
belong  by  birth  to  classes  long  since  extinct  in  the  larger 
continents.  The  scrub  shows  no  turfy  greensward  ; 
grasses,  which  elsewhere  carpet  the  ground,  were  almost 
unknown  till  introduced  from  Europe  ;  in  the  wild  lands, 
boshes  and  underscrubs  of  ancient  aspect  cover  the  soil, 
vemarkable  for  their  stiff,  dry,  wiry  foliage,  their  verti- 
cally instead  of  horizontally  flattened  leaves,  and  their 
general  dead  blue-green  or  glaucous  color.  Altogether, 
the  vegetation  itself,  though  it  contains  a  few  more 
modern  forms  than  the  animal  world,  is  still  essentially 
antique  in  type,  a  strange  survival  from  the  forgotten 
flora  of  the  chalk  age,  the  oolite,  and  even  the  lias. 

Again,  to  winged  animals,  such  as  birds  and  bats  and 
flying  insects,  the  ocean  forms  far  less  of  a  barrier  than 
k  does  to  quadrupeds,  to  reptiles,  and  to  fresh-water 
flshes.  Hence  Australia  has,  to  some  extent,  been  in- 
vaded by  later  types  of  birds  and  other  flying  creatures, 
which  live  on  there  side  by  side  with  the  ancient  animals 
ef  the  secondary  pattern.  Warblers,  thrushes,  flycatchers, 
ahrikes  and  crows  must  all  be  comparatively  recent  im- 
Hiigrants  from  the  Asiatic  mainland.  Even  in  this 
leapect,  however,  the  Australian  life-region  still  bears 
an  antiquated  and  undeveloped  aspect.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  do  we  find  those  very  oldest  types  of  birds 
represented  by  the  cassowaries,  the  emus,  and  the  mooruk 
ef  New  Britain.  The  extreme  term  in  this  exceedingly 
ancient  set  of  creatures  is  given  us  by  the  wingless  bird, 
the  apteryx  or  kiwi  of  New  Zealand,  whose  feathers 
nearly  resemble  hair,  and  whose  grotesque  appearance 
makes  it  as  much  a  wonder  in  its  own  class  as  the  puzzle- 
monkey  and  the  casnarina  are  among  forest  trees.  No 
leathered  oreatares  bo  closely  approach  the  lizard-tailed 


birds  of  the  oolite  or  the  toothed  birds  of  the  cretaoeons 
period  us  do  these  Australian  and  New  Zealand  emus  and 
apteryxes.  Again,  while  many  characteristic  Oriental 
families  are  quite  absent,  like  the  vultures,  woodpeckers, 
pheasants,  and  bulbuls,  the  Australian  region  has  many 
other  fairly  ancient  birds,  found  nowhere  else  on  the 
surface  of  our  modem  planet.  Such  are  the  so-called 
brush  turkeys  and  mound-builders,  the  only  feathercu 
things  that  never  sit  upon  their  own  eggs,  but  allow  them 
to  be  hatched  after  the  fashion  of  reptiles,  by  the  heat  of 
the  sand  or  of  fermenting  vegetable  matter.  The  piping 
crows,  the  honeysuckers,  the  lyre-birda,  and  the  more- 
porks  are  all  peculiar  to  the  Australian  region.  So  are 
the  wonderful  and  sBsthetio  bower-birds.  Brush-tongued 
lories,  black  cockatoos,  and  gorgeously  colored  pigeons, 
though  somewhat  less  antique,  perhaps,  in  type,  give  a 
special  character  to  the  bird-life  of  the  country.  And  in 
New  Guinea,  an  isolated  bit  of  the  same  old  continent, 
the  birds-of-paradise,  found  nowhere  else  in  the  whole 
world,  seem  to  recall  some  forgotten  Eden  of  the  remote 
past,  some  golden  age  of  Saturnian  splendor.  Poetry 
apart,  into  which  I  have  dropped  for  a  moment  like  Mr. 
Silas  Wegg,  the  birds-of-paradise  are,  in  fact,  gorgeously 
dressed  crows,  specially  adapted  to  forest  life  in  a  rich 
fruit;bearing  tropical  country,  where  food  is  abundant 
and  enemies  unknown. 

Ijast  of  all,  a  certain  small  number  of  modern  mam- 
mals have  passed  over  to  Australia  at  various  times  by 
l)ure  chance.  They  fall  into  two  classes — the  rats  and 
mice,  who  doubtless  got  transported  across  on  floating 
logs  or  balks  of  timber ;  and  the  human  importations, 
including  the  dog,  who  came,  i)erhaps,  on  their  own 
canoe.s,  i^erhaps  on  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  inunda- 
tions. Yet  even  in  these  cases,  again,  Australia  stilL 
maintains  its  proud  pre-eminence  as  the  most  antiquated 
and  unprogressive  of  continents.  For  the  Australiai^ 
black  fellow  must  have  got  there  a  very  long  time  ag9 
indeed  ;  he  belongs  to  an  extremely  ancient  human  type, 
and  strikingly  recalls  in  his  jaws  and  skull  the  Neander- 
thal savage  and  other  early  prehistoric  races  ;  while  the 
woolly-headed  Tasmanian,  a  member  of  a  totally  distinct 
human  family,  and  perhaps  the  very  lowest  sample  of 
humanity  that  has  survived  to  modern  times,  must  have 
crossed  over  to  Tasmania  even  earlier  still ;  his  brethren 
on  the  mainland  having  no  doubt  been  exterminated  later 
on,  when  the  stone-age  Australian  black  fellows  first  got 
cast  ashore  u^Don  the  continent  inhabited  by  the  yet  more 
barbaric  and  helpless  negritto  race.  As  for  the  dingo,  or 
Australian  wild  dog,  only  half  domesticated  by  the  savage 
natives,  he  represents  a  low  ancestral  dog  type,  half  wolf 
and  half  jackal,  incapable  of  the  higher  canine  traits, 
and  with  a  suspicious,  ferocious,  glaring  eye  that  betrays 
at  once  his  uncivilizable  tendencies. 

Omitting  these  later  importations,  however — the  mod- 
em plants,  birds  and  human  beings — it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  Australia  is  still  in  its  secondary  stage,  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  reached  the  tertiary  and  qua- 
ternary periods.  Here  again,  however,  a  deduction  must 
be  made,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  accuracy. 
Even  in  Australia  the  world  never  stands  stilL  Though 
the  Australian  animals  are  still  at  bottom  the  European 
and  Asiatic  animals  of  the  secondary  age,  they  are  those 
animals  with  a  difference.  They  have  undergone  an 
evolution  of  their  own.  It  has  not  been  the  evolution 
of  the  great  continents,  but  it  has  been  evolution  all  the 
same ;  slower,  more  local,  narrower,  more  restricted, 
yet  evolution  in  the  truest  sense.  One  might  compare 
the  difference  to  the  difference  bet^^ftjCL^X^^  ^\NrK>asia^\j^  ^:K 
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thongb  we  were  now  to  discover  Bome where  in  an  un- 
known island  or  an  African  oasis  some  snnriviug  mam- 
moth, some  belated  megatherium,  or  some  gigantic  and 
mi8shai)en  liossio  saurian.  Imagine  the  extinct  animals 
about  which  we  read  suddenly  appearing  to  our  daz- 
zled ejos  in  a  tropical  ramble,  and  one  can  faintly 
conceive  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  naturalists  at 
large  when  the  barramnnda  first  "  swam  into  their  ken  *' 
in  the  rivers  of  Queensland.  To  be  sure,  in  size  and 
shape  this  *'  extinct  fish,'*  still  living  and  grunting  quietly 
in  our  midst,  is  comparatively  insignificant  beside  the 
"  dragons  of  the  prime  '*  immortalized  in  a  famous  stanza 
by  Tennyson  ;  but  to  the  true  enthusiast,  size  is  nothing ; 
and  the  barramunda  is  just  as  much  a  marvel  and  a  mon- 
ster a^  the  Atlantosaurus  himself  would  have  been  if  he 
had  suddenly  walked  upon  the  stage  of  time,  dragging 
fifty  feet  of  lizard -like  tail  in  a  train  behind  him.  And 
this  is  the  plain  story  of  that  marvelous  discovery  of  a 
••  missing  link  "  in  our  own  pedigree  which  Australia 
has  i)re8erved  for  us. 

In  the  old(Mt  Roe<nitlarv  rocks  of  Biitain  and  eLsewhore 
there  occur  in  abun<liinco  the  teeth  of  a  genus  of  ganoid 
fishes  known  as  the  Conitodi.  (I  apologize  for  ganoid, 
though  it  is  not  a  swear-word.)  These  teeth  reappear 
from  time  to  tinio  in  several  subseciuent  formations,  but 
at  last  slowly  die  out  altogether  ;  and,  of  course,  all 
naturalists  naturallv  concluded  that  the  creature  to  which 
they  belonged  ha<l  died  out  also,  and  was  long  since  num- 
bered with  the  dodo  and  the  mastodon.  The  idea  that  a 
Ceratodus  could  still  be  living,  far  less  that  it  formed  an 
important  link  in  the  develoimient  of  all  the  higher  ani- 
mals, could  never  for  a  moment  have  occurred  to  anv- 
body.  As  well  expeet  to  find  a  palseolithic  man  quietly 
chipping  fiints  on  a  Pacific  atoll,  or  to  discover  the  an- 
cestor of  all  horses  on  the  isolated  and  crag-encircled 
Rummit  of  Rorainia,  as  to  unearth  a  real  live  Ceratodus 
from  a  modern  estuarv. 

In  1870,  however,  ^Ir.  KrefTl  took  away  the  breath  of 
scientific  Europe  by  informing  it  that  ho  had  found  the 
extinct  ganoid  swimming  about  as  largo  as  life,  and  six 
feet  long,  without  tho  faintest  consciousness  of  its  own 
scientific  imi^n'tance,  in  a  river  of  Queensland  at  tho  pres- 
ent day.  The  unsoi)histieated  aborigines  knew  it  as  bar- 
ramunda ;  the  almost  equally  ignorant  white  settlers 
called  it,  with  irreverent  and  unfilial  contempt,  tho  flat- 
head.  On  further  examination,  however,  tho  despise<l 
barramunda  proved  to  be  a  connecting  link  of  jirimary 
rank  between  tho  oldest  surviving  group  of  fishes  and 
tho  lowest  air-breathing  anidiids  like  the  frogs  and  sala- 
manders. Though  a  true  fish,  it  leaves  its  native  streams 
at  night,  and  sets  out  on  a  foraging  cx^iedition  after 
▼egetable  food  in  the  neighboring  woodlands.  There  it 
browses  on  myrtle-leaves  and  grasses,  and  otherwise  be- 
hftTes  itself  in  a  manner  wholly  unbecoming  its  piscine 
antecedents  and  atiuatic  education.  To  fit  it  for  this 
strange  amphibious  life,  tho  barramunda  has  both  lungs 
and  gills  ;  it  can  breathe  either  air  or  water  at  will,  or,  if 
it  chooses,  the  two  together.  Though  covered  with 
scales,  and  most  fishliko  in  outline,  it  presents  points  of 
anatomical  resemblance  both  to  salamanders  and  lizards  ; 
and,  as  a  connecting  bond  between  tho  Xortli  American 
mudfish  on  the  one  hand  and  the  wonderful  lepidosiren 
on  the  other,  it  forms  a  true  member  of  tho  long  series 
l>y  wbich  the  higher  animals  generally  trace  their  descent 
from  a  remote  race  of  marine  ancestors.  It  is  very  inter- 
estixig,  therefore,  to  find  that  this  living  fossil  link  be- 
tween  £ah  and  reptiles  should  have  suryived  only  in  the 
IbmS  contiaent,  AuBtraliB,  Eretjwhere  else  it  has  long 
^S^  Minoe  been  Iwiatea  out  of  ibe  f  eld  bj  its  own  more 


developed  amphibian  descendants  ;  in  Australia  alone 
it  still  drags  on  a  lonely  existence  as  the  last  relio  of 
an  otherwise  long-forgotten  and  extinct  family. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

The  Cotojiiai,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  publislios  a  letter 
from  the  Kootonay  Vall«»y,  a  fine  ro^ion  between  tlio  two  maiA 
ranges  of  tho  Kocky  Mountains,  on  tho  southern  border  of  thai 
territory,  giving  tho  particulars  of  tho  discovery  of  coal  ther<% 
Tho  deoodits  thus  far  brought  to  light  are  in  tho  Crow's  Nest  Pa^ 
which  leads  from  tho  valley  over  eastward  to  tho  f^reat  plaina. 
Traces  of  coal  were  found  in  this  district  scvonil  years  bac^L  by 
Dr.  Dawson,  In  tho  course  of  his  f^eological  survey,  but  as  thert 
was  no  prospect  at  tho  time  of  railroad  communicjition  being  Likely 
to  Ih)  furnished,  no  oiTorts  wero  mado  to  dcvelopthe  veins.  As  th« 
Kootenay  llailway  is  likely  soon  to  be  complot«'il  to  the  place,  Mr, 
William  Fomie  started  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  ground* 
and  succeeded  In  laying  bare  several  veins  of  coal  of  a  remarkably 
goo<l  quality,  and  very  clear  of  imj)uritie3.  Tho  coal  is  doscriboi 
as  beiuK  very  black  and  shining;,  with  a  brilliant,  resinous  appear- 
ance; docs  not  soil  tho  finders;  brittle,  but  becomes  harder  as 
depth  Is  reached ;  powder  jet  black ;  8carc«»ly  ac:t<Ml  upon  by  nitrie 
acid;  no  appearance  of  sulphur;  burns  with  a  bn^lit,  clear  glow 
and  little  sihoke,  and  leavtss  very  llttlo  asii.  It  has  been  usea  for 
I>ointing  and  ternporinj^  the  "  picks  "  with  oxcoiiont  elToct.  This 
r«*«ion  can  bo  ronched  by  the  Canadian  PajMllc  liailway,  and  steam- 
boats up  tho  Columbia. 

'J'HR  S<victy  of  Arts,  in  l.«'ndoii,  recently  listonod  to  a  paper 
road  by  tho  eminent  electrician,  W.  H.  l*rocce,  ou  Fifty  Years' 
Progress  in  Tele«rrax'iiy,  in  whi'»h  sonio  most  iiitirrostinf;  statistlGt 
WiTo  enumerated.  "In  L«">n(h»n  alono,"  Jio  said,  "wo  have  22S 
miles  of  pipe,  containing?  10.212  miles  of  wire.  In  fact,  all  our 
j^P'at  trunk  lines  an*  out  of  dan;;er  of  8toppa;^e  from  8tt>rin8.  W« 
have  868  mil<?3  of  open  wire  ineludcd  within  tlio  nietropolitaa 
anui,  but  these  arc  cniefly  in  tho  suburbs,  and  im^ludo  long,  outt 
lying  sections,  usoil  either  for  police  or  flre-brigado  wires  or  tor 
privato  persons.  There  are  213  ofllecs  in  London  now  served 
wholly  bjr  buried  wires.''  It  appears  that  in  1«^0  there  were  ia  tha 
Unitod  Kingdom  2(),425  miles  of  overhead  tele;:nii>h  lines,  embrac- 
ing 150,590  miles  of  wire,  and  677  miles  of  underground  lines,  witk 
19,605  miles  of  wire.  It  is  estimated  that  to  connect  only  the  more 
impoi*tiint  towns  by  undorgroiAid  wires,  and  *•  uniting  those  towns 
by  less  than  half  the  existing  number  of  overhead  wires,  would 
cost  Bometliing  like  £2,500,000."  Of  submarine  cable  there  are 
now  112.673  nautical  miles,  which  have  absorl)ed  a  capital  of 
i:37,00U,()00.  The  larger  i>art  of  this,  or  102,531  miles,  is  owned 
by  27  privato  comf»anies,  having  from  1  to  53  eabN^s  each. 

Some  of  tho  nio.st  recent  advances  in  both  th«>on»tical  andf 
pnieti<*al  chemistry  have  been  in  tho  direction  of  nitrogen,  one  of^ 
the  most  elusive  of  tho  elements.  Tho  character  of  nitrogen  Is 
a  cliallcngo  to  chemical  skill.  Mocking  us  by  its  abundance  in  Its 
free  state,  tho  com[)ounds  of  this  demerit  are  so  sparingly  ob- 
tiiiniid,  that  they  set  tho  nvte  of  value  in  sunplies  for  tho  nourish- 
ment of  life,  'i'hn  agent  chosen  ami  trusted  for  projectile  force  is 
arts  of  war  and  pear-e.  yet  the  manufa<»turo  of  its  most  simple  and 
stable  compound  has  biM-n  a  vain  attempt,  an<l  it  is  one  urged 
anew  by  tho  chemical  industries.  Moreover,  nitrogen  holds  the 
struetup'  of  the  aniline  dyes,  and  governs  the  constituti<»n  of  the 
vi'getJiblo  alkuloiils.  In  research,  tho  nc«ari?st  approjiches  to  the 
nn»le('ul ;.  as  a  ohenjieal  <'entre,  have  been  n.'aclied  through  organic 
••hemif-try.  (.'arlMin  w;.s  tho  first,  and  hy-ln^gen  has  l)eon  the 
s-'cond  rlcment  to  give  to  organs*  chemistry  a  d«-llnition.  At  pres- 
ei.t  carbon  is  looked  ujmn  as  tho  member*  T »r  Ilxed  position,  and 
hydrogen  as  th'^  membt-r  f«)r  ex^'hange,  in  organic  families.  Nitro- 
gen comes  next  in  turn  to  n'cr'lve  attention.  Tho  study  of  the 
carbonaceous  compounds  of  nlWo:;i'n  proiui^i'S  to  <lt>  fw  organic 
chemistry  what  tho  latter  has  don.-  f.ir  geneml  science. 

Paris  paiK»rs  are  giving  accounts  of  tho  EilYol  1,000-foettoweCt 
whieh  i-^^  b'Mug  eroct«"l  in  the  Champs  Elysrcs.  It  is  now  66  feet 
above  tho  surface  of  tho  ground,  and  abou't  220,f)0o  pounds  of  Irot 
are  in  place,  secured  by  60,000  rivets.  Th.^  report  says  that  20€ 
men  are  engaged  In  erotrtion  and  about  3oU  more  on  the  work  ia 
the  shops.  Over  143,000,000  pcmn«l8  (7,15U  short  tons)  of  iron  will 
bo  consinned  in  tho  erection  of  the  tower,  and  over  one-half  of 
this  is  said  to  l>o  finished  at  the  shops  ready  to  bo  put  up.  Le- 
Matin  says  that  on  the  two  piers  ne^irost  tho  Seine  tho  vortloal 
pressure  is  3,320  French  t«.»n8,  distributed  over  a  surface  90  meterc 
square;  this  amounts  to  a  load  of  nearly  3,000  iMuinds  per  square 
foot.  The  load  on  the  other  foundations  is  not  <piito  so  great. 
Tho  two  anchor-bolts  in  eachj)ler  are  each  25.0  fe*'t  long  and 
44  inchi'S  in  diameter.  M.  Eiffel  hojwjs  that  8«#ino  time  inJanu- 
ary  of  n<."xt  year  tho  first  stage  of  tho  tower,  229.6  feet  higii, 
will  \fO  comph»ted. 

The  ago  and  individuality  or  tho  American  aborigines  have  beei; 
the  subject  of  IitM-d  study  and  much  writing.  Tho  latest  man  t« 
sum  up  the  conclusions  of  scholars  is  Dr.D.G.  Brinton,  who  is  aa 
authority  upon  such  discussions.  The  American  race,  ho  assures 
us,  is  as  distinctively  a  race  bv  itself  as  tho  African  or  white  race. 
'*  It  has  a  marked  flzednoss  of  ethnic  anatomv  and  always  had.** 
Tho  oldest  remains  arc  thoroughly  American  fn  type.  There  are 
now  about  300  radically  different  languages  spoken  by  native 
races  in  North  and  South  America.    8uoh  a  confusion  of  tongues 
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Biit  niuEh  dlroct  evidence  ot  Ibo  aotiquity  o(  tho  red  m«n  is  at 
biiiiil.  I^ijpu'ls  point  to  this,  thougb  biivii(-»  liilio*  r«illy  remeoi- 
bi:r  notliiiiK  Wlircn  bappeoi'd  more  than  two  ctsDlurles  n(;o.  Tbe 
Hiimi-dvilized  Hexloulis,  HujiiH  of  Yuc&Can,  and  PeruvliinH.  hnd 
atidunt  records,  but  thpaa  really  go  baclc  only  about  GOO  yaaia 
biitore  tha  discovery  at  the  Contfoent  by  Columbus.  The  Bniiio 
liiiiit«d  aDtlqulty  belongs  to  tbu  ramous  rained  olllas  and  monii- 
rocuta  ot  Geolnil  Amnrloa,  to  which  a  quite  absurd  hro  bdJ  ori^n 
Ua  often  attributed.  But  a  calm  weighing  ot  the  tefltjmooy  placoa 
all  ot  tliam  well  withto  our  era,  and  most  ot  Ibem  rllhln  a  tew 
centuries  ot  ColumbuB.  Hueh  more  aneleot  ore  some  ot  llioarti- 
flciitl  Bheil-heapa  aloug  tho  coast  These  contain  bones  and  Blirlls 
ol  extinct  animals  ottho  land  and  aeasbore.  In  Intlmato  conneclioo 
villi  stijne  Implements  and  pottery,  turnishlng  data  to  prove  tliat 
the  land  was  Inhabited  several  tbonsond  yeara  at;o.  Jo  moot  ot 
those  and  other  depoeits  ot  prehistoric  rellcfl  the  ebape  anil  polish 
of  the  atone  and  bone  worli  tefllity  to  a  reasonably  developed 
BkllL  But  In  tho  gravels  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  at  a  tew  other 
localities,  geuuine  paleolithic  remains  have  been  tound.  putliOK 
man  In  America  at  a  doto  coeval  with  the  cloee  ot  (ho  nlacial 
epoch,  it  not  enriler.  Tho  viiRt  antiquity  ot  tho  American  race 
is  turlher  proved  by  the  eitt-ztsive  dissemination  ot  maize  and 
tolKicco,  tropliMl  pliknta  ot  Southern  Ueilco.  whii^h  were  cultlvnteJ 
in  roioute  ages  trom  Canada  to  PatoROniii.  Though  the  evidence 
o(  thogniveis  carries  man  on  thle  oontinent  baoli  to  tiio  close  ot 
the  glaolul  period,  now  estimated  as  atiout  35,000  yuirs  njio,  there 
18  no  certainly  tbut  he  came  Into  being  oa  this  cuntluent.  He 
coutd  not  have  developed  trom  any  of  tbe  known  tossil  mam- 
maiiji  which  dn-olt  here,     Mnro  probably  aomo  colonies  fliHt  nnvi- 

Sited  along  the  nro-glactal  land-bridge  which  conuectoil  Nortbrm 
merica  with  Western  Europe.    Lnl«r,  others  cams-trom  A»in. 

Editobs  are  making  merry  over  a  "  perfectly  dliibollcat ''  ex- 
plosive  aiiuounced  by  the  Loujon  Timet  on  Informatldn  trom  Hus- 
■la.  I  Thla  la  caliod  slrtlocer.  The  Ti«w»  correapondent  aays  it  Is 
e<]ual  In  strength  to  pyroiyline,  and  "  has  the  Immenso  advantoge 
of  tjolngtan  times  cheaper  than  ordinary  vUlalnoua  saitpelro,"  and 
the  [urtber  immeasurable  suiioriorlty  "that  when  flreu  its  force 
does  not  strike  downward,  but  tntiniy  in  a  fvncard  dir/clio'i,"  bo 
that  "  It  can  tie  used  without  any  damage  whatever  to  tbe  weapon 
from  wbloh  it  is  disctiarged,"  and  It  la  stated,  In  foot,  that ''  ball 
oartrldgce  loaded  with  it  have  been  tired  out  of  cardboard  barrels 
as  a  tost  without  the  least  Injury  to  the  latter."  The  composition 
ot  this  diabolical  explosive  Is  a  deep  secret.  "\ia  have  a  very 
pronounced  Busplcion,"  says  one  editor.  "  that  the  SuaslDn  corre- 
spondent ot  tha  Ti-net  has  t>cen  sadly  gnllod,  and  as  ho  gives  no 
directions  tor  picking  out  tho  'businesa  end 'of  the  nifi'urer,  we 
would  advise  our  n-uders  to  be  careful  in  tbolr  ei|"Tiinents,  else 
lamentable  rcBuits  might  follow  trom  gelling  tho  citrlridgo  In  the 
'  paper  barrel '  wrong-side  up." 

tho  "Centennial  Exhibition,"  or  World's 
«rrv  out  Ihoir  pUins.  tho  Machinery  Hiiii 

_.  .    .  it  of  tho  wonders.    Its  root  Is  designivl  to 

have  a  clear  aiian  far  ahead  ol  Bt.  Paticms  KUition  In  Li>ad<>n. 
which  baa,  until  lately,  been  unrivaled  In  that  respect,  having  ii 
clear  span  ot  339  feet  between  BU]>i>orts.  But  ar'Curdlng  to  (bu 
plana  which  have  been  accepted  torthn  Purls  structure,  tlie  ccnlru 
ejian  of  tha  Kacblncry  Puiacu  will  be  3(J2  tvet  butwef^n  nupp'irt.'^. 
ttuB  leaving  all  previous  efTorts  far  In  llio  n-ar.  It  Is  I"  llo  built 
ol  steel,  and  it  is  claimed  that  tills  will  enable  the  builder  to  securo 
a  great  advance  tn  lightness  ot  nlrurturo  without  in  the  lenHt  sacri- 
flclng  atrength,  the  Bteci  truaacB  only  wighlug  about  thn.'';- four!  lis 
otwbat  Iron  truasea  ot  tho  same  etreugth  woidil. 


I'ho  growls  lit  a  herring  having  so  many  b 


ENTEBTAININ'G  COLUMN. 


A  nirPT  medium— Ttie  o: 
by  uvur-inqulBltlve  akeplics. 

"  DoCTTOB,  I  can  neither  1 
think  you  had  better  roost, 


r  set.    What  shall  I 


But  tha  milk  n 

"CiBRTY.  did  I  -ibow  you  this 
diaitiojdu  lliat  Cluirilu  Brown  gi 
(ore!"  "SiHjiiltbeforo?"  "  Y< 
part  ofJulyi'' 

We  Lam  to  Hbik  OcraaEL' 
this  one's  or  that  one's  "interesting 
loresllng  prinons  wl  -  — 


ongaacmeiit-riiig  of  oin 

«.    I  waa  engaged  to  hi 

Although  wo  otte 

Uioso  wbo  listen  wlille  y 


ATt  optimist  is  a  womail  with  a  new  Summer  bonnet.  A  pessi- 
int  is  a  woman  without  a  new  Summer  bonnet.  An  optimist  is  a 
an  with  a  baby  ons  day  old.  A  pcssimlat  Is  a  man  with  a  buby 
M  hundred  and  eighty-three  nights  old,  and  teetUog. 


It  should  look  at  boinc. 

A  C.IRTON  girl,  being  nfiked  what  kind  ot  noan  kin  waa."^^ 
spondcd,  with  a  blush,  lluit  It  was  both  common  and  proper.~ 

A  PHTSiciix  having  bought  an  iuter..'St  In  a  millt  route  derivi  t 
a  greater  iucouio  from  tbe  well  than  ho  formerly  did  trom  the  ill. 

A  Tousri  woman  went  Into  a  library  and  askod  for  "Han  an 
He  Is,"  "Tiiat  isout,"'sHld  tho  libranuu;  "but  we  have  'Woman 
as  Ktio  Should  He.'" 

It  was  very  ungnllniit  In  tho  old  bach'-lor,  who  was  told  that  a 
certain  lady  hail  ■'  cma  fool  In  tho  grave,'  to  ask  "  If  there  wasn't 
room  for  both  feetV 

"  I' APA,"  said  n  bov,  "  I  know  what  mnkes  folks  laugh  In  their 
sleeves!"  "Well,  my  son.  what  makes  them?'  "'Cause  tlfat's 
where  their  funny  bono  is." 

"Tor  are  plclurlnK  ralbera 
tbe  best  I  can  do  for  Iltty  cents." 

FLOJiiHT  (to  young  nian)— "  Do  you  notice  the  blush  upon  tlioa* 
roacB,  sir?-'  young  M.,a  (feeilug  for  bis  pocket-book)— ■■!««. 
They  are  probaUy  blusiiiag  at  tbe  price." 


marry  again?"    Ma— "Oh,  not  Immediately !'' 

A  Lxm.B  girl,  whose  father  was  a  merchant  tailor,  said  to  her 
mother :  ■'  Motiii-r,  I  cno  olmivs  tell  when  pa  makes  a  misflt,*b8- 
causo  be  olwayB  i^Ivm  you  nnd  mo  fits  wlmn  he  comes  bbnfo." 
A  uATHEUATiciiH.  being  Hshcd  by  a  stout  feib>w,  ■'  If  two  Mgn 
weigh  tn-'-nty  r>ounils,  how  much  will  A  hirgo  hog  weigh?'' re- 
plied: "Jump  Into  Iho  scales,  and  I  will  tell  you  immcdiatery  T 
Wife—"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  that  Mr.  Whitechoker  baa 
an  elTeniiuata  way  of  talking.  He  has  a  verv  i.jud  voice."  But- 
tanif-"  I  mean  by  on  effemlnnto  \Tftv  of  talking,  my  dear,  thai  he 
talks  all  tho  tima." 

TBS  worst  case  of  alwiico  ot  mind  we  ever  read  of  was  Biat 
descriijed  in  au  I'lchang"  Hio  othur  dav,  when  a  man,  hurrying  tor 
tbe  tniiii,  thought  lio  hiiil  fiirgotten  hie  waf.-b  at  home,  and  took 
it  out  to  see  it  ho  li:iil  timo  !■)  go  back  for  it. 
A  MOTitBB  with  her  liltio  lad 

IJnst  seo  the  youngsttT  poke  Ih.t  , 
Buvs  Isifcers'  Iiuilv.  it  Is  t<io  bud,  ; 

They're  dyed  with  yellow  oehrc. 
T  is  night :  Ilia  ilamo  la  sleeping,  till 

I'nwoiiti-il  Hounds  provoke  her. 
Agnln  thoKo  I'rii-s;  her  boy  Is  111; 
It  was  Ills  y<-il  awoke  hi.'r. 

Mis.T.EsB  "Good  gmcious!  Why,  Unbelt'',  whnt  have  yew 
been  d.aiig  with  the  chnir  y"  .vrniai  tfnul--'  Ytiu  Fee,  ma'am, 
the  cat  kenps  going  on  It  and  teariUK  tbo  plusli.  so  I  put  soma 
mustard  on  tha  seat,  and  now  she  lot  s  It  alone." 

A  CiUSoE  OF  LrcK.-  Bnehi-'or  {to  B-'iiedicll  — ■■  You  believe  In 
lu.-k,  don't  you  :■"  JA .,..IW-"X..t  mui'b.-  i''(c.',(''.r -■' Whv,  my 
dear  t-i|.i«-,  you  surpri—  me ;  You  use  1  1o  Ih'II.'vp  in  It  flrinly." 
lte„elH  -"'I'liiit  wiis  btl'ir--  I  g-*  married,  my  Iwy." 

.K  HT:iinR-*'PAniiuw  \m%  liiitch«il  n  bmud  ot  young  birds  fn  a 
country  t>'tl>T-li-i:<.  Tile  only  ucslliiig  th:it  MsA  Will  one  who  waa 
injudtciouslv  ti-^l  on  a  lil-l<<us  ikwI— aid  hvthq  iinxious  mother. 
Tiio  tiny  ebir[><.-r>  tcl  on  poBt-offlc<:  ord''rs  givo  tortli  beautUnl 


r  h-lp  w 


rite.1     ^ 

■■■rful,  iifliWrious,  kin 
lb-  t 


rvtlii.-d. 


Th.!  yoiiiigi-st  11  l^ii.v^li"'W■>'^"l(■lp  glvi"-i,'. 

The  reiiuiivr tn  urn  £n:(li-h  and  niUF-ic 

French,  (iiTiniiii  nnd  i>aliiling  im  eanviis  i 
Ono  fjii-crt  at  li-r  ii^-dlo  Ifw  hi't-.i,  \'"<.  1 
In  nil  kinds  '•fwrk,  whr-tliT  f:iii.'vi'r  pU 
An  orphan  or  d<-Htiiiit<i  hidy  wniil.l  lit.d. 
In  r-turn  r«r  Iht  ri.-rvlc~>.  f.>.'.-.i.>i.'  „v  >l 
With  t<-n  iK.uiidri  p-'r  iinnum.  It  C'luai  to  I 
Tho  ulinvi!-mi-iii[<-n(!.l  stiuloii  "  with  v\i<\«. 
BeiJy  by  return,  iis  s.i  many  w"ir  ' 
Without  auy  iHiy,  for  ''  A  Chiistlii 


Chiistlaii  Hun 


A  r.KVTi.KMAy  "ii-?a  call.il  on  Henry  Ward  Bmi-hcr  for  adtlo* 
on  11  IjiisiiKds  liiiilli-r.  Ik-wiiur  loM  him  ho  did  in  it  know  anything 
nlj-iut  bii»in<'w,  and  begnli  to  |i»ur  out  a  Hlrenni  of  wittv  noasenaai. 
The  g>-iilkiuiiii.  i.'>mon-bat  nvtilfl,  cxehilimnl,  iiutiiiiiiiliv-  "I  do 
wlsli  you  would  Mik  a  llttlo  common  st'iiso  r  "  Kut'wouldst 
tint  In)  taking  an  unfair  nilvnntiigo  ot  vmi  '■ "  meirkly  tuggeeted 
Ue^-cher,  with  an  irresistible  twinkle  in  lib  e.v<-a. 

An  American  joke  sometimes  tones  Itself  tlirongli  tninslatloB 
into  another  langiiage.  \  native  humorist  wr'ito  ;  "Xotwlth- 
sbindlng  that  a  hidy  should  always  be  iguiet  nnd  selt-eontained, 
she  cannot  evi'n  r>nlcr  a  ploco  ot  worship  without  a  Iremcndoua 
bustle."  A  Fn;iinh  writer  reproduces  it  In  this  form:  "Aocord- 
Ing  to  an  Amerii'aa  author,  the  bidles  ot  that  eoudtrv  are  an 
nroody  ol  notoriety  that  they  eanaot.  «i&<«  'iSw.  VCi-.^  wsussaax-v 
without  dhtMbtaiS\&aVaws\W-»iQ«"^V«*-*a»-''^^«*'^*W*-*^ 
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THE  SCCLPTOSS  OF  SEW  TORE. 


THE    SCULPTORS    OF   NEW  YORK. 

Bv  Alvan  S.  Soutuwokth. 
SoviiPTUBB  in  the  United  States  never  bad  a  more  in-  |  ments,  are  rising  on  eTerykantl,  and  all  are  to 
Titmg or  happier  oatlook  tban  now.    Statues,  pedestrian,     rate  tlieinteUectnalatUinmentBOrnulitarjorciTicTiTtmea 
ottid^  and  equestrian,  and  elnbomt«l;  ornamented  monu-  [  of  Ameiicaus,  or  thosefamousinthemodemiroildar 
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before  tha  doorway  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  manBion  in  which 
the  distinguuhed  publisher  died,  wa^  bt  sieged,  ftnd  from 
lionr  to  honr  wsa  darkened  bj  a  horde  of  agents  of  marble- 
yard  firms,  demanding  an  in  tervie*  with  the  widowJn  order 
to  obtain  precedence  in  submitting  plane  for  an  elaborate 
and  costlj  memoiial  to  the  dead.  Bat  after  the  inter- 
ment thej  oame  in  greater  swarms.  One  bad  a  mortaarj 
chapel ;  another,  a  design  not  nnlike  that  of  the  tomb  of 
Titian  ;  another,  a  mausoleum  fit  for  Sesoatris  ;  a  third,  a 
photographic  copj  of  the  Colnmu  Vendomo ;  and  atill 
another,  a  portfolio  of  drawings  from  the  tombs  of  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Old  World.  This  is  only  a  common  ei- 
perience  with  the  wealthy,  and  has  been  bo  ainee  eoulp- 
ture  took  form  in  the  early  days  of  Fnizee,  Falmer,  and 
H.  K.  Browne.  This  tendency  has  by  no  meana  been 
confined  to  mere  mortuary  memorials  ;  for  these  com- 
piniee,  backed  by  large  capital,  have  controlled,  either 
o|»nly  or  indirectly,  nearly  all  of  the  public  monuments 
of  the  country,  and  not  a  few  of  the  important  bronze 
statnea,  whence,  in  the  latter  case,  their  profit  comes 
from  immense  and  disproportionate  pedestals.  Thua, 
haringa  monopoly,  and  keen  to  watch  the  demand,  the 
majority  of  sculptors,  for  aheer  anatenauce  alone,  have  been 
forced  to  work  as  laborers  at  day's  wages  for  these  con- 
cerns ;  and  this  is  true  of  every  one  of  them  who  to-day 
bears  a  distingniahed  name  or  artistic  reputation  in  the 
United  States.  Only  a  milder  kind  of  slavery,  in  which 
the  American  sculptor  has  been  held  for  over  a  genera- 
tion, is  that  of  the  architect.  He  plana  the  facade,  de- 
'  oides  upon  the  character  of  the  decoration,  but  in  farm- 
ing out  the  acniptor's  work,  he  makes  of  him  a  mere  me- 
ch^inic  at  mechanic's  wages,  stifling  by  ill-paid  aervicee 
whatever  conception  '<r  eiocntion  the  artist  may  have. 
But  now  all  of  this  is  changing  somewhat.  Builders  are 
dealing  directly  wilh  the  sculptors,  as  in  the  oaae  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lick  Estate  of  San  Franfisco,  in  inviting 
them  to  compete  for  the  execution  of  three  gronpe  to  be 
placed  on  the  City  Hall  of  that  capital,  to  cost  9100,000. 
But,  happily,  the  oausen  which  have  operated  to  retard 
the  growth  of  sculpture  in  this  Western  World,  or  in  the 
United  Btat«B— for  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  modern 
plastic  art  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  nor 
among  our  neighbors  of  the  Canadian  Dominion — are 
passing  away.  The  scnlptors  themaelves,  heretofore 
sei>arated  by  the  jealouaies  engendered  bj  the  struggle 
of  life,  are  having  a  friendlier  feeling  one  to  another ' 
because  thej  see  the  flowing  tide  coming  in.  In  fact, 
thia  promise  of  a  great  populoi  npriaing  for  monu- 
ments and  statuary  ia  enough  to  make  any  sonlptor  feel 
ambitions.  Said  a  very  aucceasfnl  painter,  the  other 
day,  when  talking  of  this  subject,  "A  sculptor  ia  the 
most  enviable  man  in  the  arts  if  he  be  good  at  his  miliar. 
It  ia  a  constant  toss-np  whether  he  will  rise  from  poverty 
to  comparative  independence  ,  for  onoe  a  large  statue  or 
monument  is  ordered,  he  cannot  ao  backward  in  Ma  ' 
fortune 


MacDonald.  J.  S.  Hartley,  John  M.  Moffit,  Plaasmanu,  Q. 
Turini,  Crawford,  Clark  Mills,  Oreenongh,  French,  Calr 
der,  and  a  few  others.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  have  only 
modeled  the  bronze-work,  while  architeota  and  granite 
companies  have  supplied  the  ahafte  and  pedestUa,  but 
thia  does  not  change  the  foot  that  the  art  belongs  to  the 
sculptor.  It  is  not,  however,  a  great  showing,  and  I 
agree  with  many  others  that  there  are  very  bad  statues  ia 
New  York  and  elsewhere  ;  atrodoos,  if  yoa  please  ;  bnt, 
observed  Mr.  Launt  Thompson,  recently,  to  the  writer  : 
"People  speak  oonatantly  of  the  bad  at»tnary  defacing 
our  parka  and  public  places  -as  if  we  were  alone  in  thafc 
monopoly.  Ton  may  put  this  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  more  bad  statnea  in  Europe, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  standing,  than  jon  can  find 
in  the  United  States." 

However,  what  we  have  in  our  leading  cities  has  been 
aoeomplished  in  apite  of  the  purely  business  honsea 
which  have  antagonized  the  professional  scnlptors  ;  and 
about  this  conflict,  a  writer  in  the  Century  magazine,  not 
long  since,  pertinently  said  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
thia  system  ia  a  dangerous  one.  .  .  The  public,  and  eape- 
ciolly  oommittoea,  ought  te  bear  in  mind  that  the  very  beat 
artiatio  talent  can  aeldom  be  obtained  thron^'h  middle 
men,  and  that  bnainesa  men  not  composed  of  trained 
artists  are  as  little  likely  to  produce  masterpieces  of 
moDnmental  art  as  literary  bureaux  would  be  likely  to 
fnrniah  on  demand,  and  at  most  for  your  money  prices, 
first-class  novels  or  inspired  poems." 

If  the  idea  suggested  in  this  paragraph  be  carried  ont, 
then,  indeed,  shall  we  get  something  original,  artistic  and 
worthy  of  US  as  a  natibu,  instead  of  following  the  old-time 
designs  found  in  the  illustrated  catalogues  of  mortua^ 
agents.  And,  in  foot,  throughout  Europe  the  designing 
and  building  of  memorials  to  the  dead  is  recognized  ■■ 
one  of  the  noblest  branchea  of  scolptnre,  and,  as  such, 
profoaaionol  acnlptora  are  always  employed  in  their  pro- 
duction. '  The  reenit  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  works  ~to 
be  found  in  the  great  oeineteries  of  Europe,  in  such 
marked  oontrast  to  those  of  our  own. 

Yet  the  outlook  for  artistic  work  was  never  better  than 
now,  aud  the  older  soolpton  of  New  York  are  feeling  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  ft  vigorous  aud  distinct  national 
school,  as  witness  the  following  sentiment  promulgated 
by  Mr.  Caspar  Buberl,  the  aoulptei  of  the  Garfield  baas- 
reliefs  for  the  monument  at  Cleveland,  and  whose  profes- 
sional career  in  New  York  covers  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years  :  "  Tha  breadih,  purity  and  truth  (^vtodeling  u  thai  ttf 
an  arlitt  mho  doei  not /ear  hit  own  conception.  Ambition  in 
art  may  be  of  the  most  exalted  character,  and  in  aeardh- 
ing  for  an  ideal  in  this  field,  the  dividing  line  between 
Buocess  and  faQure  is  so  exact  as  to  render  the  groujid 
treacherous  and  the  undertaking  dangerous.  Great  re- 
sults, therefore,  are  not  to  be  achieved  to-day  in  American 
snnlnture    bv   a   servile  followinii   of  tha   medinval   ttr 


your  CI 
my  pal 
etandin, 
Thna 
about  < 
theUni 

seven to 
Henry 
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has  covered  a  wider  field  of  modeling  than  any  sculptor 
working  iu  America,  rangiug  from  *'The  Indian  Hunter'* 
in  the  Park,  wbich  first  gave  him  fame,  to  the  *'  Wash- 
ington Taking  the  Oath,"  on  the  steps  of  the  Sub- 
Treasurv  iu  Wall  Street  It  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
Ward  has  been  very  uneven  in  the  merits  of  his  pro- 
ductions ;  but  this  is  true  of  all  men  who  indulge  in 
creative  work.  He  has  covered  a  rich  field,  amazing  in 
extent.  It  would  seem,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
as  if  he  were  making  a  race  against  time,  and  wished 
to  fill  all  of  the  cities  of  the  Union  with  granite  and 
bronze  of  his  own  fashioning.  He  has  no  less  than  five 
important  productions  set  up  in  the  City  of  New  York 
alone,  and  these  nood  no  enumeration.  The  gem  of 
this  quintuplet  is  tho  '*  Shakespeare  "  in  the  Park,  and 
belongs  to  liis  ma.stcrpieces.  For  it«  graceful,  thought- 
ful and  scholarly  pose,  for  the  exquisite  modeling  of  the 
details  of  the  figure,  the  refined  treatment  of  the  face, 
the  wonderfully  exact  yet  easy  and  natural  handling 
of  the  drapery,  and  the  portrait  outline,  from  whatever 
point  of  view,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  belonged  to  the 
form  of  the  Bard  of  Avon.  There  is  a  curious  history, 
too,  as  to  how  Mr.  Ward  came  to  make  this  statue.  The 
funds  for  its  erection  were  mainly  the  product  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  Edwin  Booth  and  Lester  Wallack,  and  the 
order  was  intended  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Launt  Thompson, 
as  the  intimate  and  lifelong  friend  of  the  tragedian,  who, 
of  course,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise,  and 
without  whom  it  would  not  have  come  to  successful 
fruition.  But,  owing  to  one  of  those  peculiarly  con- 
Btmcted  committees  in  which  American  art  has  long  re- 
joiced, Mr.  Thompson  was  beaten  in  the  house  of  his 
friends,  although  of  the  merit  of  his  model  and  his  ca])a- 
city  to  execute  a  statue  of  sculpture  fully  equal  to  that 
of  Ward*s,  no  one  doubted  at  the  time,  nor  does  any 
one  doubt  now. 

But,  however  one  may  pick  flaws  either  in  the  works 
or  the  career  of  this  eminent  artist,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  in  all  respects  the  professional  life  of  Mr.  Ward  is 
full  of  interesting  and  significant  truths.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  medicine,  but  abandoned  his  adopted  calling  in 
1850,  to  become  the  pupil  of  H.  K.  Browne,  who  modeled, 
in  conjunction  with  young  Ward,  the  horse  and  figure  in 
Union  Square  —  that  of  Washington  —  and  to-day  con- 
sidered by  nearly  a  unanimous  critical  verdict  the  best 
equestrian  statiie  in  the  United  States.  '*Tlie  first  time 
I  erer  saw  Ward,"  said  an  art  friend  the  otlier  day,  '*  was 
in  the  belly  of  that  horse,  riveting  the  parts  together." 
His  rise  came  through  painstaking  effort,  the  turning  to 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  perhaps  aided 
by  a  mysterious  luck  that  never  fails  the  Ohio  boy,  it 
would  seem.  At  any  i*ate,  it  came  to  be  in  recent  years, 
when  a  public  statue  was  proposed,  the  projectors 
would  say,  **  We  will  get  Ward  to  do  it,"  the  same  as  the 
maestro  would  light  on  Patti  as  his  favorite  soprano.  It 
was  so  when  there  was  a  competition  for  the  Thomas  eques- 
trian statue  at  Washington,  and  all  models  were  thrown 
out— the  lightning  struck  Ward,  and  the  result  has  been 
rariously  judged.  But  during  all  of  these  years  of  un- 
ceasing, of  almost  breathless,  activity,  Mr.  Ward  has  never 
had  any  of  the  advantages  of  European  culture  like  many 
others  working  in  this  city.  A  brief  Summer's  holiday 
on  the  Continent  has  been  all;  and  this  self -isolation 
from  the  schools  and  monuments  and  great  artists  of 
the  Old  World  has  enabled  him  to  treat  American  sub- 
jects with  fidelity  to  the  American  type  ;  and  there  is 
no  one,  however  long  instmcted  in  European  studios 
or  academies,  denies  his  title  to  the  position  of  being 
the  leading  ionlptor  of  this  hemisphere. 


Launt  Thompson. 

Probably  no  man  who  has  ever  flourished  in  Americaa 
art,  either  as  painter  or  sculptor,  presents  a  more  inter- 
esting figure  than  Mr.  Launt  Thompson.  All  in  the 
academies,  schools,  in  every  branch  of  the  arts  and  o 
art  trade,  consent  to  his  genius,  to  the  almost  unvarying 
perfection  of  his  works,  and  to  a  recogpiition  of  the  high 
art  standards  prevailing  in  his  professional  methods.  Mr. 
Thompson,  recently,  asked  about  the  variations  of  a 
sculptor's  work,  said,  "As  for  me,  whatever  goes  out  oi 
my  studio  is  the  best  I  can  do,  whatever  the  price  paid 
me,  and  as  to  whatever  success  I  may  have  attained,  I  at- 
tribute it  to  a  close  study  of  the  Greek  fathers."  Above 
all  other  sculptors,  and  possibly  above  all  other  artists 
iu  the  country,  Mr.  Thompson  has  enjoyed  a  very  ex- 
tensive intellectual  acquaintance,  one  too,  quite  to  his 
tastes,  and  in  a  company  of  whatever  renown  he  has  nerei 
been  a  cipher.  He  was  a  friend  of  Emerson  and  Long- 
fellow and  the  lesser  lights  of  the  Cambridge  coteries  ;  a 
biilliant  and  companionable  member  of  the  old  Bohe- 
mian Club  in  Broadway,  near  Bleeoker  Street,  where 
such  jolly  good  fellows  and  erratic  spirits  as  Fitzjames 
0*Brien,  George  Arnold,  Henry  Clapp,  WUIiam  Henry 
Hurlbut  and  others  were  wont  to  quaff  and  chaff  and 
laugh  in  chorus.  Then,  after  he  had  risen  to  feme,  he 
became  a  great  society  and  dub  man  in  New  York,  and 
later,  his  houses  in  Paris  and  Florence,  as  well  as  his 
studios  in  the  three  cities,  have  been  the  places  where 
mav  have  been  seen  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in 
all  walks  of  life.  Mr.  Thompson  owes  his  success,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  brother-artists,  to  the  refinement  of  method, 
and  correctness  and  poetry  of  conception  with  which  he 
treats  liis  subjects,  and  also  to  thoroughness,  at  whatever 
cost.  His  artistic  growth,  too,  was  broadened  and 
strengthened  by  his  varied  associations,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  while  he  began  under  Palmer  in  the  mere  me- 
clianical  branch  of  sculpture  and  became  a  cameo-cutter, 
he  plunged  into  every  intellectual  stream  whose  banks 
he  sought,  and  there  are  few  more  brilliant  men  at  a 
conversazione,  in  the  salon,  or  about  the  punch-bowl  at 
the  club,  than  he.  His  works  are  well  known,  and  need 
hardly  be  recapitulated  here,  as  these  monographs  are 
not  designed  as  catalogues,  but  simply  to  introduce, 
by  light  touches,  some  of  the  leading  artists  who  have 
been  and  are  now  engaged  in  decorating  the  broad 
acreage  of  the  United  States  with  granite  and  bronze. 
Yet  his  notable  works  are  models  of  finish,  variety  of 
treatment  and  independence  of  the  conveutional.  His 
first  statue  was  that  of  Napoleon,  now  owned  by  Amos 
R.  Eno,  standing  in  that  gentleman's  i)arlor  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  Twenty-seventh  Street.  The  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Pierson,  first  President  of  Yale  College,  standing  in 
the  college  grounds,  is  just  now  being  assailed  by  an 
unsuccessful  stone-smasher,  in  the  American  Architect,  It 
was  a  difficult  subject  for  Mr.  Thompson  or  any  sculptor 
to  treat,  which  this  young  man  should  know  ;  but  the 
Faculty  appreciated  Mr.  Thompson's  high  aims  and  thor- 
oughness, and  made  no  unfavorable  comments.  Mr. 
Thompson's  last  two  colossal  public  works  are  the  statue 
of  Admiral  Dupont,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  do  by 
the  United  States  Gt>vemment,  and  a  noble  monument  it 
is,  to  use  Admirable  Porter's  own  words,  '*  to  the  finest 
ofiicer  who  ever  trod  a  ship's  deck  ;"  and  the  other,  an 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Burnside,  ordered  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  model  which,  Mr.  Tliomj)- 
son  was  obliged  to  purchase  many  horses,  and  make  al- 
most countless  chan^^  bclwt^  Vfe  ^^'^  ^"5iC>»Rv<?^  ^>5Q«i.  *^"<&^ 
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CTiture  l>e  a  lurge  l>eDeAt!uirj.  That  be  had  the  patience 
;iai1  feeling  tu  ilo  tliJH  important  work  ia  &  proof  not  only 
•it  Ilia  title  ti>  rank  liigh  in  the  art  ivorht.  but  alao  that  he 
may  be  quuteJ  as  an  example  to  those  who  aspire  to 
1  ibe  plastic  arts." 


At  the  age  of  thirtj  Mr.  Alesandor  Dojle  hda  esecnted 
more  public  monnnionLs  and  statues  iti  the  United  States 
than  aoy  other  acnlptor,  and  be  ia,  moreover,  tlie  author 
of  more  than  one-fifth  now  standing  in  the  Union ;  and  to 
those  who  know  the  facta  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  ander- 
Btaad.  Born  with  a  clear  and  Vigorona  personality, 
eighteen  years  ago  bia  art  cdoctitioii  began  at  Corona,  in 
Italy,  and  ia  one  of  the  best  schools  known  to'modem 
Rcolptyre,  where  the  instruction  is  fnndamentol  and  tbor- 
ongh.  The  result  at  his  train iog  was  that-thia  boy,  at 
the  age  of'seventeen,  took  a  prize  for  a  design  of  a  pnhlic 
moniituelit,  uilder  the  very  vigorona  conditions  that  goT- 
em  Italian  competition.  There,  and  subsequently  else- 
nhele  in  EiirApe,  Doyle  became  proficient  as  a  linguist, 
and  learQed  the'-sister  arts  of  music  and  painting,  besides 
erjnoiog  &  -decided  taste  for  the  philoeopti;  of  politics 
and  the  modem  tbovemedt  of  great -Events.  If  snob' a 
tnenW  eqaipment,  added  to  a  strontt  pbysique,  a  pru 
tionl  knowl^gp  ot'the  world  and  of  a&in,  and  a  bapmr 
tempMament,'  but  an  independent  disposition  as  well, 
will  noli'inake  an  impreasion  in  the  plaatio  arts,  then  in- 
deed it  vrotild  be  strange.  But  Hr.  Doyle  has  made  a 
Terj  distinct  and  surprising  impression.  Within  a  period 
of  six  treeks  he  erected  three  imposing  monuments  in 
different  parts  of  the  country — the  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze  of  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  at  New  Orleans,  the 
moamneDt  to  General  Steedman  at  Toledo,  and  the  great 
arohiteetnral  and  decorative  moaament  to  the  eoldien 
and  sailors  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  association  with  the 
late  John.  M.  Moffit. 

There  are  eome,  however,  who  sharply  oriticise  ttieu 
works  and  Mr.  Doyle's  standing.  Tet  in  Italy,  t«n  years 
ago,  his  merit  waa  so  recognized  that  he  was  made  an 
honor&ry  member  of  the  Bsyat  Baphael  Academy  of 
Urbino. 

Jons   M.  MOFFIT,* 

Among  those  who  have  worked  in  a  field  singularly 
neglected  by  those  of  skilled  craftsmanship  and  tried 
artistic  feeling  in  this  country — that  known  distinctively 
■s  cemetery  sculpture — is  Mr.  John  H.Mof&t,  who,  nearly 
a  genetatiou  ago,  came  to  this  country  with  a  trans- 
atlantic experience   acquired   in  the   exterior  decoration 
of  some  of  the  most  important  of  modern  edifices.    It  was 
as  long  ago  as  1855,  during  the  early  part  of  the  Third 
Empire,  when  Napoleon  was  endeavoring  to  signalize  his 
accession  to  power  by  trying  to  make  Paris  what  it  sub- 
sequently became,  the  most  beaatifnl  capital  of  the  Old 
World,  that  Mr.  Moffit  was  called  to  France  to  work  on 
th«  Tnileries.      That  which  he  then  and  there  did  in 
almost  the  beginning  of  hia  career  is  lost  to  mankind ; 
for  when,  in  the  dyiag  days  of  the  Commune,  in  Mar. 
1871,  tl 
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perish,  what  every  artist  likes  to  see  remain,  the  works  of 
his  earlier  years,  particularly  those  connected  with 
events  or  situations  of  lasting  renown.  When  he  came 
to  the  United  States  be  found  sculpture  in  general  still 
'flourishing  in  the  old  imitative  schools.  The  con- 
ventional everywhere  prevailed,  and  there  were  few 
pieces  of  modeling  to  be  seen  in  exterior  display  that 
were  not  senile  copies,  or  slight  deviations  from  tho 
claaaio  Agnrea  which  can  still  be  found  in  the  third-rate 
studios  of  almost  an;  Italian  town,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
the  marble-yards,  to-day,  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Mr. 
M'lffit,  with  that  feeling  which  he  brought  with  him 
from  across  the  water,  then  began  as  pioneer — in  other 
words,  to  eachew  the  old-timers  and  oome  out  in  a  bold, 
original  feeling  and  artistic  style  of  his  own,  and  to  rescue 
our  great  American  "cities  of  the  dead  "  from  the  dull 
and  monotonous  agglomeration  of  unsightly  shafts,  fig- 
ures, and  reliefs,  representing  on  the  outskirts  of  every 
considerable  population  not  only  mffiiona  of  wasted 
money,  but  terrible  parodiea  on  what  were  intended  to  be 
the  most  refined  and  tender  of  human  sedtiments.  And  it 
is  proper  to  say,  right  here,  that  there  is  not  in  the  Old 
World  schools  say  higher  form  of  effort  ia  the  plastic 
arts  than  that  found  in  the  cemeteries  from  those  of  the 
oldest  dynasties  of  kings,  to  where  maa"of  mere  brain 
and  courage  ware  given  sopnltare  and  remembered  for 
their  deeds.  Bat  in  the  United  States,  it  was  and  is  still 
largely  the  habit  to  go  and  order  a  monument  for  one's 
wife,  child,  friend,  hero,  or  what  not,  with  an  illustrated 
catalogue  in  band ;  precisely  as  a  man,  goes  to  his 
tailor  armed  with  a  batch  of  samples  from  which  to  se- 
lect a  suit  of  clothes.  As  the  author  of  tlie  finest  piece  of 
oemetery  work  on  this  continent — the  sculptures  on  the 
gates  of  Greenwood  Cemetery— Uoffit  exhibited  a  true 
feeling.  This  important  work  on  these  splendid  gothie 
facades  has  been  viewed  by  more  people  than  any  other 
sculpture  in  the  United  States  ;  and  the  figures  them- 
selves, of  an  average  height  of  seven  feet,  are  in  alio-retiero, 
and  in  the  four  large  panels  tell  the  story  of  the  four 
leading  miracles  of  Christ.  To  the  successful  interpre- 
tations of  theae  designs  Mr.  Moffit  owes  many  of  thA 
large  orders  which  he  has  executed,  and  which  are 
phenomenal  in  the  history  and  progreaa  of  American 
sculpture.  Fur  example,  he  designed  and  modeled  the 
thirteen  figures  on  the  Yorktown  monnment,  typi^4ng 
the  thirteen  original  States,  and  each  of  theae  was  eight 
feet  high,  and  all  received  the  approval  of  sneh  critical 
official  experts  as  Biohard  M.  Hunt  and  J.  Q.  A.  Ward. 
But,  aside  from  this,  Mr.  Moffit  was  the  designer  of  the 
New  Haven  monument,  125  feet  in  height,  ooneeived  in 
a  dignity  and  purity  of  style,  uniqae  in  its  way  and  bnilt 
of  granite  and  bronie.  It  has  a  base  line  60  feet  square, 
and  rests  on  East  Rock,  400  feet  above  the  Sound  ;  which 
in  reality  gives  the  apex  the  highest  elevation -of  any 
monumental  structure  yet  erected  by  man,  if  the  natural 
foundations  be  computed.  A  winding  staircase  ascends, 
within,  and  four  huge  sitting  figUIOB  in  bronze— "War,"] 
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Colts,  of  Ilartford,  aod  a  notable  series  of  sculptures  for 
the  Asa  Packer  memorial,  at  Maucli  Chunk. 

Mr.  Mofiit,  in  person,  was  of  medium  stature,  of  genial 
and  suave  manners,  always  making  a  friend  at  the  first 
grip  of  the  hiiiid.  His  almost  uninterrupted  success  was 
due,  primarily,  to  his  thorough  early  training  in  cor- 
Tect  handiwork,  and  subsequently  to  his  iotelligent  and 
elose  stndy  o'  the  subject  under  treatment,  reaching  every 
authority  po^>bible  to  obtain. 

Olin  D.  Warner. 

Through  many  trials,  patient  struggles,  and  with  a 
brave  spirit,  Mr.  Warner  has  risen  to  an  enviable  i)osi- 
tion  in  the  art  of  the  country.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  deiine  the  consecutive  rank  of  the  sculptors 
eonsidered  here.  Even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so  in 
the  usual  dogmatic  fashion,  it  would  be  wide  of  the 
nark ;  for  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  of  the  artists  por- 
trayed, each  has  some  artistic  or  mechanical  excellence 
JQ  sculpture  not  found  in  the  others.  But  it  may  bo 
truly  said  that,  in  any  important  work  projected  in  the 
conntrv,  Mr.  Warner  would  bo  entitled  to  bo  considei'ed 
en  a  par  with  tlie  best,  and  his  model  would  be  sure  to  be 
a  highly  cre<1i  table -performance,  just  as  the  same  may  be 
laid  of  his  public  statues  of  Govei'uor  Buckingham  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  of  his  William  Lloyd  Garrison  iu 
Boston.  Let  us  look  at  his  life's  historv,  for  'it  is  not 
unlike  that  of  many  artists  who  have  risen  to  fame.  *  He 
begui  his  instinctive  feeling  for  sculpture  when,  as  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  he  would  carve  heads  in  chalk  and  then  crush 
tbem  under  foot  as  unworthy  of  his  art  ambition.  When 
he  approached  his  majority,  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  how  busts  were  produced  in  the  studio,  he  bought  some 
powdered  plaster,  solidified  it  into  a  block,  and  then 
proceeded  to  make  a  bnst  of  his  father  by  the  laborious 
process  of  cutting ;  and  it  was  pronounced  a  good  like- 
ness. This  settled  his  future,  and  he  resolved  to  become 
a  sculptor.  But  ho  had  no  modest  idea  of  beginning 
tkitb  a  stonecutter  ;  rather,  he  would  study  his  art  in  the 
great  schools  of  Euroi>e.  But  he  had  no  money,  nor 
did  his  friends  ;  and  besides,  times  were  hard,  for  the 
Civil  War  was  in  full  blast ;  so  he  studied  telegrapliy,  and 
lor  three  years  was  an  operator  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  his  idea 
being  to  save  enough  money  to  seek  Europe  and  to 
realize  his  life's  dream.  Six  years  of  economy,  and  he 
lonnd  himself  with  81,500.  To  Europe  he  went  in  I8G9. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  formed  a  friendship  with  such 
great  sculptors  as  Falquir,  Mercier  and  Carpeaux.  The 
last  named  modekil  the  group  on  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  Paris,  and  employed  Warner  as  one  of  his  studio 
assistants.  But  his  life  was  one  of  great  privation 
during  the  sio;^c  and  Commune.  In  1872  he  returned 
lo  the  United  States.  But  he  was  unknown  in  New 
York,  and  the  years  rolled  by,  atid  the  sculptor  was 
all  but  starving  in  his  garret  studio,  when  a  benevolent 
gentleman,  aware  of  his  i)osition,  gave  him  an  order  for 
a  bust  It  was  a  success,  and  one  for  his  wife  was 
ordered,  and  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  art  quali- 
ties. Commissions  began  to  multiply,  and  his  rank  was 
soon  established.  He  was  sent  to  Colnmbus  to  execute 
a.  bust  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  then  Kcpublican  Presi- 
dential nominee.  A  colossal  alto-relievo  portrait  of 
E^win  Forrest  followed.  Then  the  colossal  heads  and 
panels  on  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  Building  in 
Brooklyn,  and  a  variety  of  portraits,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
classic  groups  and  figures,  showing  a  keen  and  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  grace  and  beauty.  Mr.  Warner  identified  him- 
self with  the  younger  element  in  the  art  of  his  country  on 
Us  return  from  Europe,  Mad  in  hia  lesthetic  methodis  be 


has  always  avoided  the  meretricious  devices  of  the  weak^ 
and  has  been  faithful  to  his  long-tried  and  well-conceived 
idea  of  what  a  true  sculptor  should  be. 

Giovanni  Turini. 

Mr.  Turini  has  been  eighteen  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  among  his  compatriots  is  better  known,  both 
by  his  works  and  personality,  tV  in  any  other  Italian  who 
has  ever  dwelt  in  the  United  States,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Garil>aldi,  whose  colossal  bronze  statue  he  has 
recently  completed.  It  is  now  at  the  foundry  awaiting 
erection  in  Central  Park  on  the  site  opposite  Mazzini, 
which  was  also  modeled  by  Turini,  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners having  completed  tdl  the  details  for  the  formal 
transfer  of  this  imi>oJ^nt  work.  It  represents  the  old 
.heroic  patriot  in  action,  clad  in  his  familiar  martial  garb» 
with  his  sword  partially  drawn  and  eager  for  the  fray,  in- 
clined forward,  and  with  the  stem,  determined  face  of 
the  chieftain,  presenting  a  portraiture  at  once  confident 
and  triumphant  In  sculpture,  Oaribaldi  is  not  an  easy 
warrior  to  enshrine  artistically,  as  has  been  found  in  the 
many  Italian  memorials  erected  to  his  memory.  But  in 
this  case  the  artist  has  made  the  treatment  very  lifelike 
and  spirited,  having  himself  fought  under  Garibaldi  in 
18G6^  and  with  whose  habits  of  costume  and  action  he 
\^'as  as  closely  familiar  as  an  old  campaigner  artist  could 
lie.  This  statue  will  certainly  be  unique  in  the  Central 
Park  collection.  It  was  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the 
Italians  of  New  York,  in  contributions  ranging  from 
ten  cents  to  a  hundred  dollars.  The  Italians  are  peiP* 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  work  as  it  stands,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  Summer  an  imposing  demonstration  will 
mark  its  un vailing  in  the  Park.  Beyond  this  work,  Mr. 
Turini  heia  made  many  busts  of  distinguished  men  at 
home  and  abroad :  those  of  Leo  XIII.,  Dr.  Marion  Sims^ 
General  Grant,  Dr.  Shrady,  and  a  double  medaDion  ol 
Ckief-justice  Daly  and  his  wife.  I]\  allegorical  work  he 
has  been  supprisingly  successful,  owing  his  reputatioil 
to  his  original  force  as  an  artist,  to  felicity  in  conceptiont 
thoroughness  in  execution,  and  a  knack  for  hitting  on 
popular  subjects.  Besides,  there  is  no  more  rapid 
modeler  in  clay  or  worker  in  marble  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  known  to  finish  a  portrait  life-siae 
bust  in  plaster  in  a  single  day.  His  allegorical  works 
command  a  large  price,  and  are  found  all  over  the  Union 
in  the  parlors  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  and  in  this  de- 
]>artment  of  his  art  he  is  without  a  rivaL  His  chief 
works— life-size  figures  in  marble — are  :  **  The  Bathing 
Girl,"  now  at  the  Hoffman  House  ;  **  The  Croquet 
Girl,"  a  most  charming  figure,  showing  a  beautiful  and 
jaunty  damsel,  mallet  in  hand,  with  ball  under  the  foot, 
the  pose  showing  her  under  drapery  and  ankle,  while 
she  is  about  to  score  a  triumph  at  the  play  ;  "  The  First 
Step,''  a  young  mother  teaching  her  first-bom  how  to 
toddle,  a  composition  which  has  attained  wide  celebrity  ; 
a  bust  of  **  Liberty  ";  a  **  Boman  Girl,"  and  many  others 
of  equal  merit  and  importance.  Mr.  Turini,  beyond  his 
achievements  as  an  artist,  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  a 
patriotic  American  citizen,  and  makes  his  studio  wel- 
come to  all  artists,  critics  and  connoisseurs.  He  is  in 
middle  age,  and  will  yet  get  a  commission  wortliy  of  his 
industry  and  genius. 

Henry  Baerer. 

Mr.  Baerer  nas  been    for   over  a  generation  in  the 

United  States.     He  is  an  accomplished  modeler,  one  ol 

poetic  conceptions  and  sympathies,  and  wedded  to  ^\a^^ 

.of  mtiaic.  IoWAcnt^,  TCv^V\\^c^«r?  ^tv\  iJ\"^s?:,«r? .  "^Bm 
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excellent  sculptors  whose  merits  will  be  treated  of  at  a 
f  atare  day.  These  are  Aag^tos  St.  Oaadens,  the  foyorite 
sculptor  of  the  day,  with  his  host  of  friends,  and  a  host 
of  critics ;  Charles  Calverly,  whose  basts  and  medal- 
lions are  among  the  best  in  this  city  ;  John  S.  Hartley, 
who  produces  a  great  yariety  of  work  of  a  high 
order,  and  whose  smaller  figures  are  simply  nnrivaled  ; 
Dennis  Sheehan,  the  author  of  the  admirable  bast  of 
Thomas  Moore  in  Central  Park ;  Mr.  0*Donoyan,  in 
eliarge  of  the  artistic  work  of  Manrice  Power,  the 
founder ;  Theodore  Baaer,  a  genins  in  his  way  ;  John 
Koowan,  the  designer  of  the  Cooper  Monument  at 
Gooperstown  ;  and  Joseph  Sibbel,  who  has  done  work  of 
a  superior  order  in  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  United 
States.  Other  meritorious  names  could  be  added,  but 
these  must  here  suffice. 

In  what  has  been  written  above  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  be  critical,  but  rather  to  give  a  fair  and  open 
exposition  of  the  pla.stic  art  of  Xew  York,  which  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  entire  Union.  And  it  must  be  ap- 
parent to  the  reader  that  there  is  ample  genius  among 
the  sculptors  themselves  to  meet  the  rising  demand  for 
public  statuary,  a  high  order  of  technical  skill  to  foster 
an  improved  popular  taste,  and  a  vast  field  in  stone  and 
bronze  for  the  selection  of  emblematic  memorials  now 
])roviile4l  for  by  ijrivate  and  official  generosity.  The 
poo]»le  are  doing  their  duty  ;  let  the  sculptors  do  thoii-s. 


THE  CAMPHOR-TREE. 

Why  do  we  continue  to  depend  on  certain  parts  of  the 
world  for  our  supply  of  what  have  become  necessities  ? 
Some  of  them  are  yegetable  prodacts  that  with  due  care 
ought  to  be  naturalized  on  some  part  of  our  continent,  in 
which  there  is  eyery  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  Why 
cannot  the  oamphor-tree  be  grown  ? 

The  tree  is  of  the  laurel  family,  and  grows  in  China, 
Japan  and  several  of  the  East  India  countries.  It  is  a 
tree  of  considerable  size,  straight,  towering,  elegant. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  inclining  to  the  lancehead  shape, 
OS  they  are  pointed  at  each  end.  They  are  glossy  and 
leathery,  smelling  strongly  of  camphor  when  rubbod  in 
the  hand.  The  blossoms  of  the  tree  are  very  small  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  berry  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  deep-purple 
color  when  ripe.  The  camphor  does  not  exude  from  the 
tree,  even  when  the  bark  is  out,  but  is  found  in  little 
bunches  in  the  pores  of  the  wood.  To  obtain  it,  the 
trunk,  branches,  and  even  the  roots,  are  cut  into  small 
bits  and  distilled.  The  camphor,  volatilized  by  the  heat, 
deposits  on  the  cover  of  the  vessel  as  it  cools,  and  to 
remove  it  easily,  the  inside  of  the  cover  is  lined  with  a 
matting  of  rice -straw.  The  crude  camphor  is  ex])orted, 
and  in  Europe  and  this  country  prepared  for  the  market 
in  the  form  under  which  we  know  it.  The  i)repaiatioii 
of  camphor  originated  with  the  Venetians,  and  was  jeal- 
ously guarded,  but  the  Dutch  in  time  obtained  the 
secret,  and  succeeded  to  an  almost  complete  monopoly 
of  the  trade.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  used  for  trunks 
and  boxes,  in  which  to  preserve  valuable  vestments  and 
garments,  as  the  powerful  odor  repels  most  insects. 


THE  SCHOLAR. 

Chabhino  to  many  a  reader,  charming  yet  ever  slightly 
droll,  will  remain  Emerson's  freqnent  inyooation  of  the 
"  aoholar  *':  there  is  Bach  %  friendly  yagneness  and  con- 
venience in  ii   Itia  of  the  acholnr  that  he  expects  all  the 


heroio  and  nnoomfortable  things,  the  concentrations  ai.<l 
the  relinquishments,  that  make  up  the  noble  life.     \>c 
fancy  this  personage  looking  up  from  his  book  and  arm- 
chair a  little  ruefully  and  saying,  "Ah,  but  why  me  at 
ways  and  only  ?    Why  so  much  of  me,  and  is  there   m 
one  else  to  share  the  responsibility  ?"     **  Neither  yean 
nor  books  have  yet   availed  to   extirpate    a   prejudiof 
then  rooted  in  me  (when  as  a  boy  he  first  saw  the  gra<lv 
ates  of  his  college  assembled  at  Uieir  anniversary),  that 
scholar  is  the  fovorite  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  excei 
lency  of  his  country,  the  happiest  of  men." 

In  truth,  by  this  term  he  means  simply  the  cnltivated 
man,  the  man  who  has  a  liberal  education,  and  there  is 
a  voluntary  plainness  in  his  use  of  it— speaking  of  such 
people  as  the  rastic,  or  the  vulgar,  speak  of  those  who 
have  a   tincture   of  books.      This    is    characteristic    of 
his  humility  —  that  humility  which  was   nine-tenths   a 
plain  fact  (for  it  is  easy  for  persons  who  have  at  bottom 
a  prreat  fund  of  indifference  to  be  humble),  and  the  re- 
mainiug  tenth  a  literary  habit.     Moreover  an  American 
reader  may  bo  excused  for  finding  in  it  a  j^leasant  sign  of 
that  M'fisi://e,  often  .so  quaintly  and  indeed  so  extravagantly 
acknowledged,  which  a  connection  with   literature  car- 
ries with   it  among   the   people  of  the  United   States. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  it  is  more  freely  admitU-d 
to  l)e  a  distinction — ihe  distinction  ;  or  in  which  so  many 
persons  have  become  eminent  for  showing  it  even  in  a 
slight  degree.    Gentlemen  and  ladies  are  celebrated  hero 
on   this   ground  who  would   not   on    the   same   ground, 
though  they  might   on  another,  be  celebrated  anywhere 
else.     Emerson's  own  tone  is  an  echo  of  that,  when  ho 
,  speaks   of   the   seliolar — not   of    the    l>anker,    the    gxfait 
.  merchant,  the  legislator,  the  artist— as  tlie  most  distiii- 
guished  figure  in  the  society  about  him.     It  is  because  he 
has  most  to  give  up  that  he  is  appealed  to  for  efforts  and 
sacriticrs.     **  Meantime  I  know  that  a  very  different  esti- 
mate of  the  scholar's  profession  prevails  in  this  country," 
he  goes  on  to  say  in  the  address  from  which  I  last  quoted 
(** Literary  Ethics"),  **  and  the  importunity  with  which 
society  presses  its  claim  upon  young  men  tends  to  per- 
vert the  views  of  the  youth  in  respect  to  the  culture  of 
the  intellect.'*     The  manner  in  which  that  is  said  repre- 
sents, surely,  a  serious  mistake  ;  with  the  estimate  of  ths 
scholar's  profession  which   then  prevailed  in  New  Eng- 
j  land,  Emerson  could  have  ha<l  no  quarrel  ;  the  ground  of 
I  his  lamentation  was  another  side  of  the  matter.     It  was 
,  not  a  question  of  estimate,  but  of  accidental  practice. 
I  In  183«S  there  were  still  so  many  things  of  prime  material 
;  necessity  to  be  done,  that  reading  was  ddven  to  the  wall ; 
.  but  the  reader  was  still  thought  the  cleverest,  for  he 
found  time  as  well  as  intelligence.     Emerson's  own  sit- 
uation snlUcieutly  indicates  it.     In  what  other  country, 
I  on   sleoty  Winter  nights,  would  provincial  and   bucolic 
l>opulatious  have  gone  forth  in  hundreds  for  the  cold 
comfort  of  a  literary  discourse  ?    The  distillation   any^ 
where  else  would  certainly  have  appeared  too  thin,  the 
:  ap]>eal  too  speciaL     But  for  many  years  the  American 
I  people  of  the  middle  regions,  outside  of  a  few  cities,  had 
;  in  the  most  rigorous  seasons  no  other  recreation.    A  gen- 
tleman, grave  or  gay,  in  a  bare  room,  with  a  manuscript, 
I  before  a  desk,  offered  the  reward  of  toil,  the  refreshment 
of  pleasure,  to  the  young,  the  middle-aged  and  the  old  of 
both  sexes.     The  hour  was  brightest,  doubtless,  when 
the    gentleman  was    gay,   like  Doctor  Oliver   Wendell 
Holmes.     But  Emerson's  gravity  never  sapped   his  ca- 
reer, any  more  than  it  chilled  the  regard  in  which  ho  was 
held  among  those  who  were  ^a^ctiVd^^a^LsbsV^  'S^  ^^^^  ^^^>^^^ 
It  was  \TnpQs»\Ae  \.o  \»  isiot^  \i«csticst^^  vdA.  ^^^oafiaR^ik 
lat  and  new,  V>MXk  \v^  ^w^  \\5xai%'^e^^s«^'SL 
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the  dining-room,"  said  sbc,  "  bat»  Ned,  it*8  veiy  qaeer,  I 
never  heard  anj  one  going  down-stairs  when  the  bell 
rings.  Now,  did  yon  ever  see  anything  like  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  average  boarder  rashes  when  he  hears  the 
dinner  -  bell  ?  How  can  von  explain  the  absence  of  it 
here  ?" 

**  They  are  all  too  well  bred  tp  show  their  feelings," 
said  I,  trying  to  change  the  snbject. 

Mrs.  Pidgin  was  quite  sociable  with  her  now  lodgers 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  she  fancied  to  her  angel 
child,  as  she  called  her. 

She  rushed  in,  one  afternoon,  in  some  trepidation. 

"Have  you  got  any  hartshorn  ?"  she  gasped.  **Mr8. 
Stone  is  in  a  dead  faint." 

•  **Let  me  go  with  you  !"  cried  Tessie,  as  she  i)roduced 
the  bottle. 

**0h,  that  would  frighten  her  to  death,"  said  Mrs. 
Pidgin,  nervously.  **  We're  old  chums,  •and  she  says, 
always,  *Pidgy,  no  one  but  you  must  lay  me  out,'  and 
Tm  afcard  the  timers  not  far  off.  She's  been  a-agin'  fast 
the  last  year.  She's  got  the  room  right  over  yoiir'n,  and 
1*11  lay  you  never  hear  her  no  more  than  a  cat. " 

**  No,  I  never  did,"  said  Tessie,  feeling  a  sense  of  re- 
lief ;  *'but  can't  I  be  of  some  help?" 

**No,  no,  child.  Sarah  and  I  will  manage,"  and  the 
good  woman  hurried  off. 

The  next  moment  Tessie  did  hear  steps  in  the  room 
above,  and  felt  a  strange  delight  in  noticing  actual 
sounds  of  life  in  the  silent  chamber.  As  it  drew  near 
dinner-time  she  stood  by  the  window  watching  for  my 
return.  I  was  looking  up  at  her  sweet  face  when  I  was 
conscious  of  a  tap  on  my  arm.  I  turned,  and  beheld 
**one  of  the  finest." 

•*  I  say,  I  belave  you  do  be  livin'  in  the  house  yander," 
he  said,  with  the  usual  rich  brogue. 

•*I  do — ^yes,"  I  replied. 

"Is  there  monv  in  it,  I  d'know?" 

"I  can't  tell  you.  I  just  mind  my  own  business,  and 
let  every  one  else  mind  theirs,"  I  answered,  feeling  sure 
then  Tessie  was  suffering  agonies  of  wonder  and  fright  as 
she  watched  our  colloquy. 

**  Sure  I've  been  kapin'  a  watch  on  the  house  for  a 
wake,  and  do  yez  know  there's  moighty  little  goiu'  in 
an'  out?  Yit  I  hear  that  it's  full  of  boorders,  do  ye 
moind  ?  I  belave  I  have  hoult  av  the  tale  ind  av  a  con- 
spiracy. It's  Aun-ark-ists,  the  bloody  spalpeens,  the 
avil-minded  galoots.  I'm  thinkin',  that  do  be  hidiu'  there, 
or  perhaps  dynamiters— it's  so  sacret." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  impatiently ;  "I'd  like  to  get  my 
dinner  while  it's  hot." 

"  An*  yez  niver  saw  nothin'  ?" 

"Never." 

"Be  jabers,  maybe  yer  wan  av  them  yirself,"  said  the 
policeman,  evidently  disappointed  at  my  reticence  ;  "  but 
it's  no  use  givin'  the  wurrud  to  the  gang,  for  me  garruds 
are  on  ivery  side." 

"I'm  agreeable,"  saill  I,  as  I  hurried  across,  having 
noticed  that  Tessie's  face  had  disappeared  from  the 
window.  I  found  her  at  the  front  door,  for  she  had  de- 
termined to  brave  the  liiinion  of  the  law  and  see,  what 
was  the  matter. 

The  man  in  blue  improved  his  opportunity,  and  silently 
glided  in  behind  me  as  I  opened  the  door  with  my  key. 
Tessie  grew  pale  and  c^  ang  to  me.  I 

"What  is  it,  Ned  ?"  she  cried. 

"Nothing  that  concerns  me,  darling,"  I  hastened  to 
whisper. 

At  thai  moment  Mzb.  Pidgin's  Toioe  sounded  from  the 
dining-xoom. 


"  There  is  no  more  graTy,  Mr.  Gaunt.  The  amount  to 
be  obtained,  even  from  the  best  j  »iiit,  is,  as  you  must 
know,  limited." 

"Ha!  The  Anarchists  are  doiuing,"  said  the  cop, 
rubbing  his  hands.  "I  shall  catch  them  all  together, 
the  bastes  !" 

With  one  bound  he  sprang  forward  and  threw  open 
the  dining-room  door.  I  held  Tessie  fast,  but  I  felt  her 
shudder. 

How  could  we  choose  but  look  !  The  table  was  set, 
the  gas  was  lighted ;  but  where  were  the  guests  ?  My 
blood  seemed  to  freeze  in  my  veins.  Tliere  icas  not  a 
human  being  in  the  room  but  Mrs.  Pidgin, 

Tessie  uttered  a  crv. 

The  i>oliceman  looked  like  one  paralyzed.  He  could 
not  speak.  Then  he  suspected  a  trap,  and  looked  about 
for  a  sliding  panel. 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  ho  gasped,  with  a  face  growing 
puTple.     "  Where's  the  blooJy  Anarchists  !" 

Mrs.  Pidgin  rose  in  a  cool  and  collected  way  from  her 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked. 

"Where's  the  people  that  wor  atin'  that  dinner  a 
minute  ago  ?"  cried  the  man. 

"Tlie  people — my  boarders  —why,  there  they  are,"  she 
replied,  calmly,  with  a  majestic  wave  toward  the  empty 
seats.  "And  I  should  like  to  know  your  business  in 
disturbing  their  meal !" 

"Oh,  come  now,  ould  lady,  what  are  you  givin'  us? 
It's  in  hidin'  they  are,  and  O'ill  let  ye  know  I'll  sarch 
the  house.     I'm  ui>  to  yer  garaeS." 

Mrs.  Pidgin  threw  up  her  hands,  and  a  strange  gleam 
kindled  like  fire  in  her  2>ale-bluo  eyes. 

"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  with  an  appealing  giance  at  the 
empty  seats,  "will  you  see  a  poor  widow  insulted  like 
this  ?    Is  there  one  who  will  not  defend  me  ?" 

I  moved  forward  at  the  touching  words. 

"Don't  you  understand  ?"  I  whispered  to  the  police- 
man. 

"Divil  a  bit." 

"Look  at  her  face— her  eyes." 

"Well,  thin,  now  moind,  ye  can't  be  cajolin'  me. 
I " 

"  She's  VI  Ki,  I  tell  you — the  woman's  mad.  I  under- 
stand it  all  now.  There  are  no  other  boarders  in  tLa 
house." 

"  Arrah  !  what  are  yez  given'  us,"  said  Mike  Darrow,^ 
still  unconvinced.     "I'll  hive  a  sarch  before  I  lave." 

"Search  then— go  to  the  d— 1 !"  I  cried,  in  des])era- 
tion,  as  I  sprang  to  Mrs.  Pidgin's  side  in  time  to  prevent 
her  falling  to  the  floor. 

No  one  was  found  in  the  house,  of  course,  and  the 
mystery  was  explained.  Mrs.  Pidgin  had  been  left  a 
widow  with  one  child  —  a  beautiful  and  idolized  girl. 
For  her  sake  she  had  led  tlie  most  laborious  life,  keep- 
ing a  large  boarding-house,  denying  herself  everything, 
and  actually  putting  money  in  the  bank  for  her  dailing. 
The  sudden  blow  that  took  her  child  away  in  the  full 
bloom  of  her  beauty  shattered  the  mother's  reason.  But 
she  was  so  mild  a  maniac  that  slie  seemed  to  need  no 
keeper.  She  still  imagined  that  she  was  laboring  on  at 
her  old  business,  and  that  those  who  had  been  with  her 
when  the  blow  fell  still  had  their  home  in  the  house.  It 
seemed  a  harmless  craze  ;  but  the  visit  of  the  policeman 
had  finished  it.  She  was  conveyed,  a  raving  maniac,  to 
an  asylum. 

I  am  glad  to  say  Mr.  Carrol  relented^  and  ^^  ^«tAk  ^ms- 
oelved  into  Tca%W«  oYJl  Voiisi^  "vsJ^  ^ysv^scoj^.    ^is^  ^^^ 
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I,  and  as  to  his  other  greatness  I  doubt  whether  he  would 
over  have  had  a  chance  of  sleeping  in  the  best  bed  of  Ver- 
sailK^  if  he  had  begun  life  as  I  did."  Shortly  after  this, 
M.  Miguet,  meeting  Victor  Hugo,  spoke  to  him  in  a  de- 
precating way  about  the  fuss  which  had  been  made  over 
this  mestion  of  the  royal  apartments.  **I  don't  know," 
answered  the  poet — **  Des  idees  de  dictature  doivent  germer 
sous  ce  ciel'ld."  (Ideas  of  dictatorship  would  be  likely  to 
sprout  under  that  tester.)  This  was  reported  to  Thiers, 
who  at  once  cried  :  **  I  like  that !  If  Victor  Hugo  were 
in  my  place,  he  would  sleep  in  the  king's  bed,  but  he 
would  think  the  dais  too  low  and  have  it  raised." 

l^r.  Thiers  went  to  reside  at  the  Prefecture  of  Vei-sailles  ; 
and  soon  the  outbreak  of  the  Communist  rebellion  caused 
the  chateau  to  bo  filled  with  a  very  motley  collection  of 
lodgers.  For  weeks  the  superb  Galerie  des  Glaces,  where 
the  kings  had  held  their  revels,  and  where,  latterly, 
William  I.  of  Prussia  had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
-Germany,  was  used  as  a  dormitory  for  Deputies  who  could 
not  aflford  to  pay  the  high  prices  that  were  then  being 
asked  for  rooms  in  Versailles.  Some  of  the  lower  apart- 
ments were  converted  into  ambulance  wards.  M.  Gr^vy, 
appropriating  only  a  small  suite  for  his  own  use,  left  Louis 
XIV.  *8  bedroom  to  the  sittings  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Versailles  so  overflowed  with  refugees  from  Paris  that 
every  spare  room  in  every  house  was  requisitioned.  M. 
Thiers  lodged  more  than  twenty  of  his  own  friends  at 
the  Profecturo,  and  gave  them  a  daily  breakfast  of  ca/e 
au  hnt  or  chocolate.  For  their  other  meals  they  had  to 
go  to  hotels,  as  Madame  Thiers  would  not  be  put  to  the 
trouble  and  oxi)enso  of  providing  a  tnlle  d'hule  for  her 
hidgers,  while  on  the  other  hand  she  could  not  with  i>ro- 
priety  a.sk  them  to  pay  for  their  board. 

During  this  miserable  period  of  the  second  siege  of 
Paris  there  was  of  course  no  attempt  at  display  in  M. 
Thiers's  household,  and  very  little  etitiuette.  M.  Feuillet 
do  Conces,  who  had  been  Miistor  of  the  Ceremonies  to 
Napoleon  III.,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  post  as  introducer 
of  ambassadors,  but  it  was  a  sinecure  ;  for  when  ambas- 
sadors or  other  great  people  wanted  to  tee  the  Chief  of 
the  Executive  they  introduced  themselves.  M.  Thiers, 
who  had  done  not  a  little  to  aggravate  the  Communist  out- 
break by  his  obstinate  blundering  in  dealing  with  the  first 
demands  of  the  insurgents,  and  afterward  by  his  error  in 
abandoning  .some  of  the  best  forts  round  Paris  to  them,  was 
occupied  every  day,  and  all  day,  in  conferring  with  gen- 
erals and  giving  explanations  to  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tees. The  rapidity  with  which  he  organized  an  army  for 
the  attack  on  Paris  was  certainly  adinimble,  but  it  must 
not  l>e  forgotten  that  he  kept  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  only  by  ax)pealing  to  the  sui^port  of  Con- 
servatives of  all  shades,  and  while  so  doing  he  jilayed  a 
double  game.  Ho  gave  the  Ccmservativcs  to  understand 
that  when  he  had  jmt  down  the  Columuni'^t  insurrection  he 
would  join  in  setting  up  such  a  Ciovernme:U  as  might  bo 
desired  by  the  majority  in  the  Assembly ;  meantime 
ho  assured  the  omissari(*s  of  the  Comninno  that  ho  would 
not  suffer  the  Monarchist  factions  to  overthrow  the  Ke- 
public. 

There  is  this  much  to  be  said,  that  if  he  had  not  prof- 
fered this  jdod^ifo  to  the  Communist^,  he  would  have  left 
them  the  appearance  of  ajnstifieation  for  th<*ir  rebellion  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  not  misled  the  (Con- 
servatives they  would  have  forced  him  to  resign,  and  .set- 
ting an  avowed  Royalist— probably  General  Changarnier 
—in  his  place,  they  would  have  arrayed  the  wholo  of  the 
Bepnblioan  party  on  the  side  of  the  Commune,  and, 
widening  the  issues  of  the  civil  war,  would  have  made  it 
ttpread  mU  orerFmnoe, 


General  Changarnier  was  deeply  disgusted  at  not  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Versailles  Army.  A 
vain  little  coxcomb  and  intriguer,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
a  few  Algerian  victories,  was  not  ashamed  to  brag  of  bis 
victorious  sword,  he  brought  to  bear  on  Thiers  all  the 
weight  of  lobby  plots  and  drawing-room  isfluence,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  how  Thiers  resisted  this  formidable  pressure. 
He  did  so  by  giving  the  supreme  command  to  Marshal 
MacMahon,  and  the  hero  of  Magenta  was  deeply  touched 
at  this  proof  of  confidence.  MacMahon  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Sedan,  but  fortunately  for  his  fame  he  had 
been  severely  wounded,  and  he  had,  also,  the  splendid 
charge  of  the  Cuirassiers  at  Reichshofen  to  his  credit. 
Nevertheless  he  had  come  back  from  Germany,  limping, 
haggard  and  almost  heartbroken  to  think  that  all  the  re- 
putation he  had  won  as  a  soldier  in  his  earlier  years  was 
gone ;  so  that  when  Thiers  sent  for  him  and  made  him 
Commander-in-Chief  he  burst  into  tears.  Thiers  him- 
self was  much  affected. 

**  I  thank  you  from  the  depth  of  my  heart,"  said  Mac- 
Mahon, "for  giving  me  this  opi>ortunity  of  retrieving 
my  military  honor." 

The  appointment  of  MacMahon,  who,  though  a  Marshal 
of  the  Second  Empire,  was  an  ex-Royal  Guardsman  of 
Charles  X.,  and  a  Legitimist  by  education  and  family 
connections*  both  on  his  own  and  his  wife's  side— this  ap- 
pointment was  satisfactory  to  all  sections  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  It  moreover  rallied  the  entire  army,  and  from 
the  moment  when  it  was  made,  the  doom  of  the  Com- 
mune was  settled.  But,  relieved  of  his  fears  as  to  the 
possible  triumi)h  of  the  crew  of  ruffians  and  madmen  who 
had  got  pos.session  of  Paris,  M.  Thiers  became  distracted 
by  personal  anxieties  about  the  fate  of  his  mansion  in  the 
Place  St.  Georges,  and  all  the  books  and  art  treasures 
which  he  had  collected  in  it.  Those  who  saw  him  at  this 
period  will  remember  his  pathetic  consternation  when 
tho  Commune  issued  its  decree  for  the  demolition  of  his 
favorite  house,  and  tho  dispersal  of  its  collections.  As 
for  Madame  Thiers  and  Mademoiselle  Dosne,  they  tried 
everything  that  feminine  energy  and  despair  could  sug- 
gest to  avert  tho  threatened  calamity.  All  i)ersons  who 
were  believed  to  hold  any  tittle  of  influence  over  mem- 
bers of  the  Commune  were  adjured  to  bestir  themselves 
to  prevent  an  act  of  vandalism  which  these  devoted  ladies 
feared  might  shorten  M.  Thiers's  life.  Nothing  came  of 
this  activity,  for  tho  house  was  razed  to  the  ground,  its 
contents  were  stolen  and  scattered  right  and  loft ;  but 
when  the  mischief  had  been  consummated,  M.  Thiers 
bore  his  loss  with  a  stoicism  which  had  scarcely  been 
exj)ected. 

His  collections  were  very  fine,  and  it  is  to  bo 'noted 
that  he  had  always  been  most  chary  of  showing  them  to 
strangers.  He  would  never  lend  them  to  public  exhibi- 
tions lest  they  should  get  damaged,  and  when  i)er8ons 
unknown  to  him  applied  fc^r  i^ormission  to  view  them,  a 
polite  letter  of  excuse,  signed  by  a  secretary,  was  the  in- 
variable reply.  Tho  i)ainter  Conrbet,  who  acted  as  Fino 
Art  Minister  to  the  Commune,  was  astounded  when  he 
made  his  first  survey  of  ]M.  Thiers's  treasures,  and  he 
valued  the  bronzes  alone  at  J?300,0()0.  Tliere  was  among 
'  them  a  horseman  on  a  galloping  steed,  attributed  to  Leo- 
I  nardo  da  Vinci ;  and  two  bronze  mules'  heads,  found  in  a 
.  vineyard  of  Daui>hine,  and  supposed  to  bo  tlio  ornaments 
of  a  Roman  armchair,  were  wou«lerful  si)ocimens  of  Greek 
art  ns  it  was  l^elieved.  But  M.  Thiers's  assemblage  of 
rare  Persian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  specimens  was  also 
nearly  unique.  His  lac  cabinets  were  only  rivaled  by 
those  in  the  Apollo  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  presented 
to  Marie  Antoinette  bj  the  Jesuit  nuaavoikAxifia.    After 
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the  overthrow  of  the  Commnne,  Madame  Thiers  and  her 
sister  spent  months  in  driving  abont  to  all  the  bric-a-brac 
shops  in  Paris,  and  identifying  the  cariosities  which  had 
been  looted  from  their  honse.  As  they  pmdently  paid  all 
that  the  dealers  demanded,  and  asked  no  questions,  they 
were  pretty  snccessfnl  in  their  searches,  and  most  of  the 
stolen  articles  gradually  found  their  way  back  to  M. 
Thiers's  new  mansion,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
8200,000,  voted  by  the  National  Assembly. 

The  horrible  year  1871  was  followed  by  one  of  perfect 
peace  and  great  i>ros|)erity.  The  Koyalists  by  their  divi- 
sions—and thanks,  also,  to  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  ob- 
duracy— had  lost  the  chance  of  restoring  the  Throne, 
which  presented  itself  to  them  after  the  Commune,  when 
the  whole  country  was  sick  of  civil  war.  The  Republic 
remained  standing  because  its  enemies  could  not  agree  as 
to  how  it  should  be  suppressed.  M.  Thiers  assumed  the 
title  of  President;  he  was  the  undisputed  master  of 
France,  and  to  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  his  rest- 
less character  and  incapacity  for  governing  quietly,  it 
looked  as  if  he  would  maintain  his  ascendency  to  his  life's 
end.  In  that  year  1872,  the  enormous  war  indemnity  ox- 
acted  by  Germany  was  paid  off  by  the  raising  of  a  loan 
which  might  have  been  covered  ten  times  over  if  all  the 
aX>plications  for  scrip  had  been  accepted.  Money  seemed 
to  gush  from  every  pocket.  The  Germans,  who  com- 
menced their  evacuation  of  the  French  territory,  left  be- 
hind them  a  nation,  that  was  re-flowering  like  a  huge 
plantation  in  the  Spring  which  follows  a  hard  Winter. 
Trade  revived.  The  traces  of  war  and  civil  strife  were 
effaced  with  amazing  promptness  from  the  streets  of 
Pari.^;  the  army  and  all  the  ijublic  services  v»'ere  reor- 
ganized, and  to  crown  these  blessings,  the  land  yielded 
such  a  harvest  as  had  not  been  seen  for  a  half  a  century. 
M.  Thiers  was  never  much  addicted  to  religious  emotion, 
but  when,  on  a  Sundav  iu  Julv,  the  news  came  to  him  by 
telegram  of  the  glorious  gathering  in  of  com  through- 
out the  South  of  France,  he  was  quite  overcome. 

**  Remercions  Dieu  .'"  he  cried,  clasping  his  hands.    **  // 
iinus  a  entendu,  notre  deuil  est  Jin i," 

M.  Thiers  was  then  living  at  tlie  Elyst'e.  Ho  continued 
to  reside  at  the  Pr^^fecture  of  Versailles  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Assembly,  but  he  came  to  the  Elysee  during  the 
recess,  and  he  kept  a  certain  kind  of  state  there.  It  was 
quite  impossible,  however,  for  such  a  man  to  submit  to 
any  of  the  restraints  of  etiquette.  He  was  a  bourgeois  to 
the  finger-tips.  His  character  was  a  curious  effervescing 
mixture  of  talent,  learning,  vanity,  childish  ]>etulance, 
inquisitivcness,  sagacity,  ecstatic  patriotism,  and  self- 
seeking  ambition.  He  was  a  splendid  orator,  with  the 
shrill  voice  of  an  old  costerwoman  ;  a  savant,  with  the 
presumption  of  a  schoolboy  ;  a  kind-hearted  man,  with  the 
irritiA)ility  of  a  monkey  ;  a  masterly  administrator,  with 
that  irrepressible  tendency  to  meddle  with  everything 
which  worries  subordinates,  and  makes  good  adminis- 
tration impossible.  He  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  men,  and 
knew  well  how  they  were  to  be  handled,  but  his  impa- 
tience prevented  him  from  acting  up  to  his  knowledge. 
He  had  a  sincere  love  of  libertv,  with  all  the  Instincts  of 
a  despot.  He  was  most  charming  with  women,  under- 
stood their  power,  and  yet  took  so  little  account  of  it  iu 
his  serious  calculations  that  he  often  offended,  bv  his 
Napoleonic  brusqueness,  ladies  who  were  iu  a  i)08ition  to 
do  him  harm,  and  did  it. 

M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  had  to  give  up  M.  Thiers  as 
hopeless.  What  was  to  be  done  with  a  President  w^ho,  at 
4ft  coremoniouB  dinner  to  Ambassadors  and  MinistexB, 
would  get  np  from  table  after  the  first  conrse  and  walk 
sound  the  zoom,  dincnuring  politics^  pictures,  the  art  of 


war,  or  the  dishes  of  the  menu  ?  M.  Thiers*s  own  dinner 
always  consisted  of  a  little  clear  soup,  a  plate  of  roast 
meat  —  veal  was  that  which  he  preferred — some  white 
beans,  peas,  or  lentils,  and  a  glass  saucer  of  jam — gene- 
rally apricot.  He  got  through  his  repast,  with  two 
glasses  of  Bordeaux,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  would  grow  fidgety.  *'  Esi-ce  bon  ce  que  vous  mangez 
la  ?^'  ho  would  say  to  one  of  his  guests,  and  thence  start 
off  on  to  a  disquisition  about  cookery.  Telegrams  were 
brought  tc  him  at  table,  and  he  would  open  them,  saying, 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  but  the  afiiedrs  of  France 
must  pass  before  everything."  If  he  got  disquieting 
news  he  would  sit  pensive  for  a  few  moments,  then  call 
for  a  sheet  of  paper  and  scribble  off  instructions^ to  some- 
bod}',  whi8X)cring  directions  to  his  major-domo  abont  the 
destination  of  the  missive. 

But  if  he  received  glad  tidings,  he  would  start  from 
his  chair  and  frisk  abont,  making  jokes,  his  bright  gray 
eyes  twinkling  merrily  as  lamps  through  his  gold -rimmed 
spectacles.  After  dinner  there  was  always  a  discussion, 
coram  Jiospilibuf,  between  him  and  Madame  Thiers  as  to 
whether  he  might  take  some  black  coffee.  Permission  to 
excite  his  nerves  being  invariably  refused,  he  would  wink, 
laughing,  to  his  friends,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  state 
of  uxorious  bondage  in  which  he  lived,  and  then  retire 
to  a  high  armchair  near  the  fire,  where  he  soon  dropped 
off  to  sleep.  Upon  this,  Madame  Thiers  would  lay  a 
forefinger  on  her  lips,  saying,  **  Monsieur  Thiers  dort; 
uud  with  the  help  of  her  sister  she  would  clear  the  guests 
into  the  next  room,  where  tbey  conversed  in  whispers 
wliile  the  President  dozed — a  droll  little  figure  with  his 
chin  resting  on  the  broad  red  ribbon  of  his  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  his  short  legs  dangling  about  an  inch  above 
the  fioor.  It  was  always  very  touching  to  see  the  care 
with  which  M.  Thiers's  wife  and  sister-in-law  ministered 
to  him.  The  story  has  been  often  told  of  how  M.  Thiers 
having  been  forbidden  by  doctors  to  eat  his  favorite 
Provencal  dish  of  brandude  (fish  cooked  with  garlic),  M. 
Mignet,  the  historian,  used  to  smuggle  some  of  this  mess 
inclosed  in  a  tin  box  into  his  friend*s  study,  and  what  a 
pretty  scene  there  was  one  day  when  Madame  Thiers  de- 
tected tliese  two  frkres  Prorencaux  enjoying  the  contra- 
band together. 

M.  Thiers  had  naturally  a  great  notion  of  his  dignity  as 
President  of  the  Bepublic,  and  he  was  anxious  to  appear 
impressively  on  all  state  occasions  ;  but  the  arrange- 
ments made  to  hedge  him  about  with  majesty  were  always 
being  disconcerted  by  his  doing  whatever  it  came  into  his 
head  to  do.  His  servants  were  dressed  in  black,  and  he 
had  a  major-domo  who  wore  a  silver  chain  and  tried  to 
usher  morning  visitors  into  the  President's  room  in  the 
order  of  their  rank  ;  but  every  now  and  then  M.  Thiers 
used  to  pop  out  of  his  room,  take  stock  of  his  visitors  for 
himself,  and  make  his  choice  of  those  whom  he  wished 
to  see  firat.  Then  the  most  astonishing  and  uncourtly 
dialogues  would  ensue:  ''Monsieur  le  President,  this 
is  the  third  time  I  have  come  here,  and  I  have  waited 
two  hours  each  time." 

"My  friend,  if  you  lia<l  come  to  see  me  about  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  not  about  your  own  business,  we 
should  have  had  a  conversation  long  ago." 

At  the  Elvsve,  M.  Thiers's  studv  was  the  Salle  des 
Souverains,  formerly  the  Salon  de  Travail,  where  Napo- 
leon I.  planned  his  Waterloo  campaign,  and  where  he 
signed  his  abdication.  It  is  turuLslied  in  Liouis  XY. 
style,  with  Beauvais  tapestry ;  the  adjoining  room  was 
Napoleon's  dipdt  de  cartes  geographiques.  Here  Louis 
Napoleon,  Qenerab  St  Amand  and  Mai^aAs^^  veswibssai^ 
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Republican  Guard,  and  his  friends— he  never  called  them 
a  suite— followed  behiud  iu  vehicles  according  to  their  lik- 
ing or  means.  Marshal  MacMahon  with  the  Duchess  and 
their  suite  were  always  enongh  to  fill  three  dashing  lan- 
daus. These  wore  painted  in  throe  or  four  shades  of 
Treon,  and  lined  with  pearl-gray  satin ;  each  would  be 
drawn  by  four  grays  with  postilions  in  gray  jackets  and 
red  velvet  caps  ;  and  the  whole  cavalcade  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  outriders.  Going  to  reviews,  however, 
the  Marshal,  of  course,  rode,  and  this  enabled  him  to 
make  a  grand  display  with  his  staff  of  aides-de  camp,  M. 
Tliiers  hod  a  military  household,  of  which  his  cousin 
General  Charlemagne  was  the  head  ;  but  this  warrior 
never  had  much  to  do,  and  it  was  no  part  of  his  business 
to  receive  visitors.  Anybody  who  had  business  with  M. 
Thiers  could  see  him  without  a  letter  of  audience  by  sim- 
ply sending  up  a  card  to  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire. 
Marshal  MacMahon,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  inaccessible 
4UI  any  king.  Visitors  to  the  Elysee,  in  his  time,  were 
])a8sed  from  one  resplendent  officer  to  another  till  they 
entered  the  smiling  presence  of  Yicomte  Emmanuel 
d*Harcourt»  the  President's  secretary,  and  this  was  the 
ne  plus  ultra.  Against  journalists  in  x>articnlar  the  Mar- 
shal's doors  were  inexorably  locked.  So  far  as  a  man  of 
his  good-natured  temper  could  be  said  to  hate  anybody, 
the  Duke  of  Magenta  hated  persons  connected  with  the 
Press. 

For  all  that,  ho  did  not  object  altogether  to  newspaper 
tattle,  for  whilst  ho  read  tho  Jourmil  des  Debats  every 
evening  from  a  fooling  of  duty,  he  i^orusod  the  Fir/iro 
every  morning  for  his  own  ph'iisuro. 

The  sumptuous  ordinance  of  Marshal  MacMahon *s 
household  was  rondorod  necossary  in  a  manner  by  the 
Shah  of  Persia's  visit  to  Paris  in  1873.  It  is  a  i>ity  that 
M.  Thiers  was  not  in  office  when  this  constellated  savage 
came  to  ravish  the  courts  of  civilized  Europe  by  his  dia- 
monds and  his  haughtily  brutish  manners,  for  it  would 
have  boon  curious  to  see  the  little  man  instructing  the 
Shah,  through  an  iutorpretor,  as  to  Persian  history  or 
the  etymology  of  Oriental  languages.  In  the  Marshal, 
however,  Nasr-ed-Din  found  a  host  who  exhibited  just  the 
right  sort  of  dignity  ;  and  all  the  hospitalities  given  to 
the  Shah  both  at  VorHailles  and  Paris — the  torchlight 
])rocession  of  soldiers,  the  gala  performance  at  the  Opera, 
the  banquet  at  the  Galorie  des  Glaces — were  carried  oat 
on  a  scale  that  could  not  have  boon  excelled  if  there  had 
been  an  Emperor  on  tho  throne.  In  the  course  of  the 
banquet  at  Versailles  the  Shah  turned  to  the  Duchess  of 
Magenta  and  askod  hor  in  a  few  words  of  French,  which 
he  must  have  carofullv  rehearsed  beforeliand,  whv  her 
husband  did  not  sot  up  as  Emporor  ?  The  Duchess  par- 
ried the  question  with  a  smile  ;  but.  perhaps,  the  idea 
was  not  so  f;ir  from  hor  thouL^'lits  as  she  would  have  had 
l>coplo  imagine. 

Throughout  tho  Autumn  of  1S7.*»  tlio  restoration  of 
Henri  V.  soomcd  so  imminent  that  the  Ilopublican 
weavers  of  Lyons  wore  omployed  in  oxocuting  immense 
orders  from  Parisian  moroors,  for  silks  with  lilies  em- 
broidered on  them  ;  and  a  famous  c.irriago-buildor  was 
commissioned  to  mako  thn»i*  statt*  coaches,  that  were  to 
be  used  for  the  new  King's  triumiihant  entry  into  Paris. 
A  day  came  when  the  roval  oib  Liy  like  a  ball  at  the 
Comte  de  Chambord's  foot.  His  friiMids  had  decided, 
after  long  plotting,  that  the  bost  thing  he  could  do  would 
bo  to  present  himself  in  tho  hall  oC  the  Assembly  and  be 
there  saluted  King  by  acclamation.  Everything  was  to 
be  in  readiness  for  this  coup  de  thidtre.  The  Minister  of 
'Wsr,  the  I^efsot  of  Police,  the  President  himself,  were 
mUprifj^to  the  sobaoMi    Xhera  would  be  giuwds  on  dnlgr 


to  crush  any  Bepublican  resistance ;  and  a  whole  army 
of  bill-stickers  would  be  sent  forth  to  placard  the  King's 
proclamations  on  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  Comte  de 
Chambord  had  come  privately  to  Versailles,  and  one 
evening  he  paced  in  mental  agony  to  and  fro  in  the 
dining-room  of  his  friend,  M.  de  la  Rochette,  asking  him- 
self whether  he  should  do  what  his  friends  desired.  But 
he  was  always  Henry  the  Unready.  He  took  flight  in  the 
night,  and  three  days  later  issued  that  queer  manifesto 
in  which,  boasting  of  his  attachment  to  his  faith  and 
flag,  he  called  the  White  flag  **le  drapeau  d'Arques  et 
d'lvry" — forgetting  that  these  battles  were  Protestant 
victories. 

When  Henri  V.  had  committed  political  suicide,  there 
was  no  more  chance  of  a  Koyalist  restoration  ;  and  Mar- 
shal MacMahon  had  to  ask  the  Assembly  to  confirm  him 
in  the  Presidency  for  a  fixed  term  of  seven  years.  He 
was  not  a  happy  man  after  this,  for  between  the  Repub- 
licans, who  abused  him  for  never  mentioning  the  word 
"  republic  *'  in  his  speeches  and  messages,  and  the 
Royalists,  who  reproached  him  for  not  striking  a  coup 
d'etat  on  their  l)ehalf,  he  was  sorely  harassed.  He  hated 
politics,  and  his  x^erceptions  as  to  political  necessities 
were  always  hazy.  For  instance,  he  declared  that,  happen 
what  might,  he  would  never  accept  M.  Gambetta  for  his 
Minister ;  and  this  vow  naturally  forced  the  leader  of 
the  Opportunists  into  a  x)osition  of  irreconcilable  enmity. 
Gambetta,  nevertheless,  evinced  considerable  tact  in 
never  agitating  for  the  Marshal's  overthrow.  When  he 
pronounced  his  famous  ultimatum,  II  f aid  se  sonmettre  ou 
se  demettve^  just  before  the  general  election  of  1877,  he  was 
only  laying  down  the  constitutional  i)roposition  that  an 
elected  President  must  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
or  retire ;  but  he  was  not  anxious  that  the  Marshal 
should  retire.  Ho  often  said  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  the  first  Republican  President  should  serve  out  his 
full  term,  so  t'.iat  there  might  be  a  regular  constitutional 
transmission  of  power  to  his  successor  ;  and  when  the 
Marshal  had,  after  all,  surrendered  to  the  Liberal  party 
by  acce])ting  M.  Dufaure  as  his  Prime  Minister,  M.  Gam- 
betta testified  his  approval  by  attending  a  party  at  the 
Elysee.  But  this  did  littlo  good.  The  Duchess  of 
Magenta  made  her  stateliest  courtesy  to  the  Republican 
leader  ;  the  Marshal  gave  hiui  a  civil  but  smileless  bow, 
and  Gambetta  was  glad  to  make  a  rapid  exit  from 
a  house  where  he  perceived  that  his  presence  caused 
more  astonishment  than  i)loasure. 

The  Marshal  was  askod,  after  this,  whether  he  still  per- 
sisted in  refusing  any  political  alliance  with  Gambetta. 
**  Unquestionably,"  he  said;  *' wo  should  not  agree  for 
an  hour,  then  why  meet  at  all  ?"  On  another  occasion 
he  said:  *'I  don't  expect  my  Ministers  to  go  to  Mass 
with  mo,  or  even  to  shoot  with  mo— but  thoy  must  be 
men  with  whom  I  can  have  some  common  ground  of 
conversation,  and  I  shall  have  none  with  cc  monsieur,'** 

This  connection  of  Mass  and  shooting  was  quite  in  the 
stvle  of  Charles  X.  At  the  Elvseo  tho  Marshal  attended 
Ma.ss  every  Sunday,  and  on  all  groat  festivals,  in  the 
handsome  subterranean  chap(»l  bnilt  hy  INC.  Eugt^ne  La- 
croix,  the  architect  of  tho  palace.  Ho  was  always 
esoorted  by  the  oflicers  of  his  hous^'hold,  sometimes  bv 
one  or  two  of  [his  Ministers.  Tho  Dutrhoss  of  Magenta 
went  to  Mass  every  day,  and  ai)poiuted  eloquent  bishops, 
priests  and  monks  to  preach  Lenten  and  Advent  ser- 
mons before  her,  just  like  a  queen.  As  for  spurt,  the 
Marshal^s  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  his  inviting 
great  shooting  parties  to  Compiegne  and  Fontainebleaa 
M  Napoleon  ILL  used  to  do,  but  he  often  had  small 
parliiis  to  shooi  in  the  foveat  o€  BamYMxaiUAt ,  «sid  through 
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Ilia  military  secretary  permission  was  given  to  a  good 
many  of  bis  friends,  principally  general  officers,  to  sboot 
in  the  other  state  forests  bv  themselves.  The  Marshal 
always  wore  his  military  kepi  when  shooting,  but  he  did 
not  require  those  of  his  guests  who  were  in  the  army  to 
do  the  same.  At  the  Rambouillet  shooting  parties  there 
was  no  etiquette  beyond  this  ;  that  precedence  was  given 
to  the  iH  FiV^jj  according  to  their  nobiliary  rank.  Dukes 
had  the  pas  over  everybody. 

The  Marshal  eventually  resigned  in  consequence  of  a 
disagreement  with  hid  Liberal  Ministers  on  the  subject 
of  military  appointments.  Throughout  his  President- 
ship, there  were  two  points  on  which  he  was  always  in- 
tractable—army questions,  and  the  granting  of  decora- 
tious  to  civilians.  His  Cabinet  Councils  used  to  be  held 
in  the  Salon  des  Souverains  at  the  Elysoe,  and  generally 
he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  saying  nothing,  whilst  his 
Ministers  talked.  But  whenever  thev  touchfld  on  the 
army,  he  took  the  leading  part  in  the  discussions,  ex- 
pressing his  ox>inions  in  the  most  j^eremptory  language, 
and  he  did  the  same  as  regards  decorations.  He  did  not 
object  to  let  civilians  have  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  but  he  was  determined  to  know  all  about  the 
antecedents  of  the  gentlemen  whom  his  Ministers  recom- 
mended for  this  distinction.  It  was  of  no  use  to  ask  his 
signature  for  the  decoration  of  any  man  known  to  bo  a 
freethinker.  His  never-failing  reply  was  :  **Anianwho 
is  not  a  Christian  does  not  want  a  cross.*' 

It  was  a  really  comical  freak  of  fortune  that  brought 
M.  Jules  Grow  to  succeed  Marshal  MacMahon.  The 
story  goes  that,  during  the  street-fighting  of  the  Kevo- 
lution  of  1830,  a  law -student  was  kicked  by  one  of 
the  King's  officers,  for  tearing  down  a  coi>y  of  the  ordi- 
nances placarded  on  the  wall.  The  officer  was  armed, 
the  student  was  not ;  so  the  latter  ran  away  and  lived  to 
fight  another  day.  For  the  officer,  as  it  is  said,  was  Pa- 
trice de  MacMahon,  and  the  law -student  Jules  Grevy. 
After  this  affair,  M.  Grrvy  became  a  barrister,  won  repu- 
tation and  money  by  defending  journalists  in  state  prose- 
cutions, and  upon  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
immediately  appointed  to  something  equivalent  to  a 
prefecture  by  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Second 
Kepublic.  Next,  his  countrymen  in  the  Jura  sent  him  to 
sit  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  here  M.  Grevy  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  proposing  that  the  new  Republic, 
which  this  Assembly  was  deputed  to  found,  should  have 
no  President — or,  rather,  that  the  President  should  be  a 
mere  Prime  Minister,  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  any  mo- 
ment. M.  Grew  had  not  his  wisdom  teeth  in  those 
days.  He  has  since  learnt  to  think  'that  it  is  good  for  a 
Kepublic  to  have  a  President  not  amenable  to  sudden 
dismissal. 

No  part  of  France  is  more  healthily  situated  than  the 
Department  of  the  Jura.  Planted  there,  on  a  pleasant 
spot  in  tho  village  of  Mont-sous-Vaudrey,  is  the  Chateau 
de  la  Graugerie,  where,  in  1813,  Jules  Gr^vy  was  bom. 
The  father  of  the  future  President  of  the  Third  Republic 
had  been  an  enthusiastic  soldier  of  the  First  Republic ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  hesitate  in  assuming  that  he 
imparted  a  democratic  tone  and  direction  to  many  of  the 
early  thoughts,  and  probably  to  many  a  dawning  as- 
piration, of  his  children.  Devoted  to  tho  pleasures  of 
the  chase  himself,  he  was  pleased  at  the  x)ropensity 
shown  by  his  sons  to  partake  in  active  sports,  though 
their  predilection  for  such  diversions  was  never  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  due  course  of  their  education.  In- 
tending to  follow  the  legal  profession,  young  Gr^vy  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  whilst  diligently  occupied  in  suitable 
aiadies,  be  wiinessed  the  Bevolatiou  which  oyerttnew 


Charles  X.  He  is  said  by  one  of  his  biographers  to  have 
participated  in  the  tumults  which  took  place  on  that 
occasion  ;  but  as  other  authorities  deny  his  active  inter- 
ference, and  as  violence  in  the  advocacy  of  any  cause  is 
altogether  alien  to  the  spirit  which  has  always  inspired 
M.  Gr^vy,  the  assertion  may  be  dismissed  as  at  least  veiy 
doubtful.  Nevertheless,  M  Gr<Svy,  animated  by  the 
democratic  example  and  precepts  of  his  father,  was  ever 
ready  to  plead  the  cause,  not  only  of  those  whom  arbitrary 
power  sought  to  crush,  but,  at  times,  even  to  throw  the 
shield  of  extenuation  over  a  really  culpable  fomenter  of 
political  disorder.  As  an  instance  of  this  leniency,  we 
may  point  to  the  argumentative  ability  he  displayed  in 
his  defense  of  the  conspirator  Phillipes,  arraigned  as  an 
accomplice  of  Barbes,  who  for  a  mad  attempt  at  insur- 
rection in  18.39  was  condemned  to  death. 

Unlike  Berryer  or  Jules  Favre,  M.  Gr^vy  was  never 
favored  by  Fortune  with  propitious  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  the  higher  forms  and  ambitions  of  forensic 
eloquence.  In  the  Law  Courts  the  style  and  charac- 
teristics of  his  address  and  demeanor  were  strikingly  dif- 
ferent— it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say,  striking 
contrasts — to  those  displayed  by  the  great  mass  of  French 
advocates. 

It  was  not  until  the  Revolution  of  1848  that  M.  Gr^vy 
became  conspicuous  in  the  arena  of  politics.  During  the 
July  Monarchy  he  belonged  to  the  group  of  Liberals  re- 
presented by  the  Nutionaly  a  journal  founded  in  1830  by 
Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Armand  Carrel.  The  Provisional 
Government  a])pointed  him  to  act  as  Commissaire  in  the 
Department  of  the  Jura  ;  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  was 
elected  —  in  jireference  to  a  candidate  supported  by 
Lamartine — to  represent  that  Department  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  lie  took  a  prominent  i)art  in  the  nu- 
merous debates  that  occupied  the  Assembly  for  many 
weeks  relative  to  the  clauses  and  details  with  which  it 
was  sought  to  build  U])  a  Republican  Constitution.  These 
protracted  labors  were  drawing  to  a  close ;  there  re- 
mained the  vital  question.  Who  was  to  elect  the  President 
of  the  Republic— the  Nation  or  the  Assembly  ?  With  a 
foresight  which  almost  amounted  to  jjrophecy,  M.  Gr^vy 
proposed  the  following  celebrated  amendment:  **The 
National  Assembly  delegates  the  executive  power  to  a 
citizen  who  will  be  known  as  President  of  the  Council  of 
jMinisters.  The  President  is  to  be  elected  for  an  indefi- 
nite term,  the  Assembly  retaining  unrestricted  power  to 
revoke  its  mandate."  A  few  abridged  sentences  from  M. 
Grevy's  speeches  on  this  memorable  occasion  are  worthy 
of  notice  :  **  Are  you  sure  that  among  the  series  of  per- 
sons elected  may  not  intrude  one  who  will  try  to  perpetu- 
ate his  power -some  scion,  for  instance,  of  a  family  that 
has  reigned  over  France  ?  Are  you  sure  that  if  commerce 
languishes  and  the  people  suffer,  such  a  one  may  not  at 
some  critical  moment,  \A  fair  i>romises  and  cajolery, 
hoodwink  the  nation,  and  succeed  in  undermining 
liberty  and  destroying  the  Republic  ?'*  His  reference  to 
the  English  form  of  government  shows  a  political  acu- 
men which  is  especially  noteworthy  at  the  present  time. 
"The  British  Constitution  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
Royalty,  Aristocracy  and  Democracy.  The  error  consists  in 
supposing  that  these  three  elements  form  an  equilibrium, 
and  present  a  stable  and  definite  government.  The  atten- 
tion is  engrossed  by  the  present,  the  i)ast  an<l  the  future 
being  unheeded.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  tlie  popu- 
lar component  of  the  Constitution  has  been  established  at 
the  expense  of  the  two  others  ;  that  it  pushes  slowly,  but 
incessantly,  its  conquests,  and  that  there  results  o^ 
stealthy  strugj^le,  iVife  Sxk«s\\sW^<^  S»Ks\fc  ^V  ^s^vsj^sSsi.  ^^^Xirw 
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to  the  Legulatnre.  Wiinn  a  Member  of  tlie  Asssmblj, 
in  1848,  be  had  protegted  Eigaiust  the  election  of  the 
President  Ytj  nulTersnl  suffiiigo,  and  had  demanded  that 
the  ExecntiTe  should  be  hehl  tu  a  close  responsibilitir  to 
the  law-makers.  TLe  result  oF  Louis  Napoleon's  election 
to  the  Preaidencj  of  the  Republic  of  that  day  seemed  to 
joatif;  Or^vv'a  theory,  anil  verr  likely  strengLhoaed  the 
disposition  to  bind  down  the  Kxocutive,  to  which  he  at 
lut  fell  a  victim. 

The  reBignatic)n  of  Preeident  Gri'vy  closed  in  ilisap- 
pointment,  but  not  in  dishonor,  a  hmg,  hunorable  and 
tllnstrioQB  career.  We  say  not  in  dishonor,  for  no  aus- 
picion  of  corrnption  attaches  to  the  vonarablo  ei-Presi- 
dent.  The  moat  that  can  be  said  against  hioi  in  con- 
nection with  recent  erenta  is  that  he  labored  not  wisely 
bnt  too  well  to  shield  hia  daughter's  acampiah  hus- 
band, Wilson,  from  the  consequences  of  hia  ai^ts.  M. 
Grfivy  is  eighty  years  old,  and  for  more  than  fifty  yearp 
lie  has  been  well-known  to  his  conotryinoo,  though  it  lias 
been  only  within  the  last  twenty  ycai-s  that  his  nanio  has 
become  in  any  degree  familiar  to  tlie  people  of  thpTTniUHl 
SUtes. 

The  resignation  was  rcceii'ed  iu  sili^nco,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 4tli,  1887,  Cariiot  was  fleeted  the  fourth  Trosideiit 
of  tiie  French  Republic. 

Uarie  Fransois  Hadi  -  Carnot  w.is  born  at  Limoges, 
in  1837.  Hia  grandfather  was  Miuister  of  War  for  the  He- 
public  from  1793  to  1797,  and  from  his eitraordiuary  '.Igor 
iu  that  oOico  was  kuowu  as  the  "organizer  of  victory." 
Probably  no  War  Miuiatci'  ever  had  greater  genius  than 
Lnzare  Nicolas  Camot,  and  the  success  of  the  Republic 
in  defending  its  frontiers  againi^t  foreign  invosiou  was 
duo  largely  to  his  indomitable  will  and  inexhaustible  rc- 
Bourcee  of  character.  He  was  one  of  the  great  figures  in 
the  National  Convention,  but  disappeared  from  view  un- 
der the  Empire  and  was  proscribed  after  the  Bourbon 
restoration.  Hia  aon,  Lazare  Hippolyte  Carnot,  inherit- 
ing Bepnblicaniam  of  the  stoutest  fibre,  became  inter- 
ested in  his  youth  in  the  philosophy  of  the  St.  Simonista, 
but,  like  Brissou,  recoiled  from  his  social  school  when 
Enfantin's  repnlaive  views  of  marriage  were  disclosed. 
He  published  in  1830  a  treatise  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
8t  Simonians  wliich  waa  very  widely  read.  From  1839 
to  1848  be  woa  a  Liberal  Deputy  iu  the  Cbaml>er  and 
voted  with  the  Extreme  Left,  and  after  the  Revolution 
woa  Minister  of  Edui'ation.  He  was  one  of  three  It.'pnb- 
lican  Depntioa  elected  after  tbe  co'iy>  iV'-mu,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  political  life  until  18G3,  wh<-u  he 
was  again  elected  Deputy,  .\fter  tho  downfall  of  thtt  Em- 
pire he  acted  with  the  Extreme  L'.'ft  until  1875,  when  he 
wae  eleoted  Senator  for  life. 

Sadi-Camot  has  shown  administrative  ability  in  the 
engineer  dcimrtment.  His  stutl*  included  seventy-two 
chief  engineers,  210  ordinary  engineers  and  1,5UU  as.°ist- 
uit  engineers.  Only  a  very  alrong  administration  eunld 
have  handled  snch  a  dejiartmcut  aa  this,  and  auch  an  ex- 
ecutive head  Camot  proved  liimaelf  to  be.  As  Miuisti^r  of 
Finance  he  lias  twice  been  in  nfli<->'.  Iirst  iu  I^S-J  iliuI  again 
in  1886,  under  M.  do  Freycinet.  Wliilu  holding  this  olUce 
he  waa  unable  to  induce  the  Budfi^et  Committee  to  agree 
to  bis  general  recommendations  :  but  that  won  not  aoi- 
prising,  since  no  recent  Finance  Minister  has  ha<1  better 
Inok  in  this  respect,  the  Deputies  not  being  willing  to 
deal  with  serious  financial  questions. 

Uadame  Camot  herself  is  a  charming  woman,  with 
good  taste.  Their  lite  has  been  simple.  Both  are  de- 
voted to  tlieii  children,  who  have  been  brought  up 
«*  prmatio^  CSstboIioa.  Camot  spends  his  Bvenings  at 
tmna.    He  does  aot  can  tor  the  Aaliiouble  world,  ud 


goes  to  bed  before  midnight.     He  has  a  large  fortnne, 
partly  inherited,  mostly  iBcreaeed  by  clever  management. 

They  now  take  up  their  abode  in  ^e  Elys^e  Palace,  the 
ofilciol  residence  of  France's  Presidents.  This  palace  is 
about  half  way  between  tbe  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  ia  one  siuare  back  from  the 
Chamim  Elyaces  itself.  The  grounds  of  the  palace 
read)  to  the  Champs  Ely  see  a.  They  are  encircled 
by  masaive  stone  walls  fully  15  feet  in  height.  Above 
these  walls  there  is  a  green  lattica  woodwork  extending 
5  or  G  feet  higher.  The  interlacing  of  this  latticework 
ami  the  tall  shrubbery  make  it  impoasible  for  any  cnrione 
sightseer  from  the  top  of  the  highest  omnibus  to  secure 
the  aligiiteat  glimi}Be  of  the  closely  trimmed  and  care- 
fully laid-ont  grounds  of  the  palace.  This  building  was 
erected  in  1718  by  the  Count  d'Evreux.  ;Under  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  it  was  the  residence  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. Its  next  occupant  was  the  Dnclicss  of  Bourbon, 
and  during  her  stay  it  was  known  as  the  Palais  Bourbon. 
The  honse  has  had  a  most  eventful  history.  To-day  it 
looks  as  solid  and  substantial  as  if  it  had  keen  built 
within  the  last  five  years.  Duriug  the  Revolution  it  was 
used  OS  a  Government  piintiug-ofiico.  Under  the  Direct- 
ory it  was  given  up  to  the  people  for  public  dancing  and 
gambling-rooms.  It  waa  in  this  building  that  Kapoleou 
III.  planned  his  coup  il'clnl.  Napoleon  I.  onco  occuiiied 
it  a.s  a  residence.  Murat,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Queen  Hor- 
tenao  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  have  been  occupants, 
alao,  of  this  famous  house.  But  the  strangest  occnpaut 
who  ever  held  the  palace  was  the  present  German  Em- 
jieror,  who  remained  here  a  tenant  fur  three  days  during 
his  visit  to  Paris  after  the  surrender.  It  is  now  the  offi- 
cial residence  of  the  President  of  tho  French  Republic,  in 
the  same  way  as  is  tho  White  House  at  Washington  the 
official  residence  of  our  President.  A  part  is  given  np  to 
the  executive  offices,  and  the  other  part  is  occupied  aa 
the  private  residence  of  the  President,  as  at  Washington. 


OLD-TIME  POOR  RELATIONS. 
Down  to  tho  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  by  no  means, 
uucommou  to  find  in  a  country  house  a  cousin  of  the 
Squire,  who  lived  at  the  Hall  as  a  ])ermancnt  guest,  in  a 
position  between  tliat  of  an  equal  and  that  of  a  superior 
servant.  Ho  aat  at  table  with  the  family,  but  he  would 
have  thought  himself  guilty  ol  base  ingratitude  if  he  had 
permitted  himself  to  lift  his  eyes  to  a  daughter  of  the 
house.  If  he  was  incUued  to  book- learning,  he  under- 
took the  duties  of  tutor  to  the  children  ;  if  he  had 
no  abilities  in  that  direction,  ho  could  at  least  teach 
the  boys  to  ride,  to  fence,  and  to  throw  a  fly.  He  was 
exi>ectcd,  iu  return  for  his  board  and  lodging,  to  sell  the 
Squire's  horses,  laugh  at  Lis  jokes,  and  do  all  the  little 
jobs  which  were  disagreeable  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
and  yet  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  intrusted  to  a  serv- 
ant. The  poor  relation  was,  in  fact,  tho  unsalaried 
conipanioD  of  the  rich  man,  bound  to  Lia  patron  for  life 
by  the  consideration  that  if  he  lost  uia  situation  it  would 
be  impossible  for  liim  to  find  another. 


THE  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT. 
Thobe  who  are  competcot  to  give  an  opinion  on  tbe 
inbjeet  maintain  that  an  Antarctic  expedition  is  much 
leoB  risky  than  one  to  the  other  Pole.  There  would  be 
no  dilBonlt;  in  a  p^rty  wintering  on  some  part  of  the 
Antuotie  Costiiieiit ;  t  vessel  eonld  oraiae  ronnd   the 
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opening,  of  which  immediato  notice  could  be  given  to 
the  exploring  party,  while  a  third  vessel  could  leave  New 
Zealand  at  a  suitable  time  with  additional  supplies.  No 
doubt  the  subject  will  again  be  brought  up  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped 
a  strong  and  active  committee  will  be  appointed*  Baron 
Nordenskjold  will  be  among  the  distinguished  foreigners 
invited  to  the  meeting,  and  wo  hope  he  will  accept  the 
invitation. 


BEYOND. 
By  G.  a.  Davis. 

Whebe  the  trampling  breakers  thunder, 
Mocked  by  the  wild  wind*s  glee, 

Washed  by  the  white  spray's  shower, 
I  dream  in  your  song,  O  sea ! 

Ever  drifting  and  dreaming. 

My  thoughts  float  (or  and  wide, 

Far  out  from  the  wet  rocks  gleaming 
With  the  ebb  of  the  falling  tide. 

And  they  rest,  whore  the  restless  ocoaii 
Melts  in  the  groat  calm  sky; 

Where  the  ripples  of  endless  motion 
Break  on  eternity. 

Sweet  from  the  daisleil  mea<low8, 

Cool  from  the  cloud-swept  down- 
Over  the  flelds  of  England, 

0*er  tower  and  wall  and  town, 

Comes  the  swift  sea- wind  rushing, 
From  lanes  where  fur  away 

The  tangled  hedges  are  flushing 
With  rosy  wreaths  of  May. 

And  it  sings  of  white  waves  dashing 
Against  the  cliff's  white  wall. 

Where  wlde-wlnged  sea-gulls  flashing 
Send  far  their  walling  call. 

Rest  ?— but  my  wild  thoughts  wander 
Still  further,  o'er  stream  and  hill, 

Into  the  purple  of  twilight, 

Wht'u  the  we^it  Is  smoldering  still ; 

De(.tp  in  the  river  gleaming 

I  see  the  faint  stars  shine. 
And  hear  through  all  my  dreaming, 

The  rushing  of  the  Bhine. 

I  see  the  lines  of  the  vineyards 
Climb  up  the  terraced  wall ; 

From  far  cathedral  spires 
I  hear  the  wild  chimes  call. 

The  red-roofed  town  slopes  upward, 
Girdled  with  moat  and  towers : 

Across  the  gray  walls  wafted, 
I  smell  the  linden-flowers. 

And  with  all  my  soul  uplifted 

In  joy  that  is  half  a  pain. 
Through  the  gate  of  dreams  I  wander 

Into  the  piiMt  again. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

The  trampling  breakers  thunder 

Back  from  the  iron  shore, 
And  the  slow  swell  moaning  under. 

Answers  for  evermore; 

The  ocean  plains  spread  lonely 
Between  that  world  and  me-^ 

And  I  tread  Its  dim  ways  only 
As  I  dream  in  your  song,  O  sea  I 


A  spiBiT  of  innovation  is  generally  the  result  of  a  self- 
iab  temper  and  confined  views.  People  will  not  look 
forward  to-  posterity  who  never  looked  backward  to 
thdr  anoeetonL 


PELTIER'S  CASE. 

After  the  peace  of  Amiens  had  been  trumped  up  in 
April,  1802,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  Addiogton  Goy- 
ernment  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Bonaparte,  but  it 
was  not  able  to  restrain  the  abusive  language  that  it  had 
hitherto  encouraged  in  the  Press,  and  there  was  much 
angry  correspondence  between  the  French  Directory  and 
the  English  Administration  on  the  subject  during  the  en- 
suing months,  rendered  all  the  more  embarrussing  be- 
cause at  this  time  there  were  a  good  many  French  re- 
publicans in  England,  who  had  come  over  to  escape  from 
and  to  denounce  the  new  tyranny  that  was  being  shaped 
out  of  the  liberating  forces  they  had  set  in  motion,  and 
because  many  English  reformers  to  whom  the  confusing 
term  Jacobin  had  been  applied  were,  for  a  while  and  in 
this  respect,  in  substantial  agreement  with  many  of  the 
Tories  who  loathed  them.  There  were  at  least  two 
French  papers  published  in  London  which  made  it  their 
special  business  to  attack  the  First  Ck>nsul — UAmhigv^ 
edited  by  Jean  Peltier,  and  Le  Courrier  Frangais  de 
fjondres—Qjid  about  these  the  French  ambassador  made 
formal  complaint  in  July,  including  in  his  charges  '*Cob- 
bett  and  other  writers  wno  resemble  them/'  The  British 
Govenuucnt  began  by  answering  the  complaints  in  terms 
that  would  have  been  dignified  if  they  had  been  con- 
sistent. "His  Majesty's  Government  neither  can  nor 
will,  in  consequence  of  any  menace  from  a  foreign 
power,"  wrote  Lord  Hawkcsbury  in  August,  *'make  any 
concessions  which  may  be  in  the  smallest  degree  danger- 
ous to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  as  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country,"  and  he  refused  to  take  any 
action  on  Bonaparte's  behalf  against  obnoxious  Writers. 
The  Government  afterward  yielded  so  far,  however,  as  to 
prosecute  Peltier,  who  was  brought  up  for  trial  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1803,  before  Lord  Ellenborongh,  with  Spencer 
Perceval,  the  Attorney-general,  as  his  accuser,  and  Mack- 
intosh to  defend  him.  Mackintosh's  speech,  which 
even  Ellenborongh  declared  to  be  '^  eloquence  almost 
unparalleled,"  was  a  noble  argument  not  only  in  justi- 
fication of  Peltier,  but  also  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in 
general,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Peltier  was  found 
guilty,  though  before  the  time  came  for  the  deferred 
sentence  to  be  passed  war  had  been  renewed  between 
France  and  England,  and  he  consequently  escaped  pun- 
ishment. It  ultimately  transpired  that  h^  had  actually 
been  receiving  pay  from  the  English  Government  «*or 
writing  as  he  had  done,  and  his  employment  was  con- 
tinued till  1815,  when,  in  exi)lanatiou  of  the  grants  made 
to  him  and  other  French  jourmdists  in  London,  Lord 
Castlereagh  averred  that  ^'  these  grants  were  made  for 
public  and  not  for  private  services,  and  for  conveying 
instruction  to  the  Continent  when  no  other  mode  could 
be  found." 

Cobbett's  connection  with  Peltier's  case  was  note- 
worthy as  illustrating  the  difierence  between  sjich 
*' libels  "as  the  Government  tolerated,  or  only  made  a 
pretense  of  punishing,  and  such  othera  as  it  seriously 
resented.  Though  Cobbett  was  quite  as  outspoken  as 
Peltier  in  his  condemnation,  he  was  not  prosecuted  for  it ; 
but  he  was  soon  attacked  for  his  interference  with  English 
ofiicials.  In  May,  1804,  he  was  tried  for  two  ofienses,  one 
of  them  the  insertion  in  the  Register  of  two  letters  by  an 
Irish  judge,  ridiculing  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  was  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  "as  a  yery  eminent  sheep-feeder  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire," with  "  ft  wooden  head,"  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Bedesdale  as  "a  very  able  and  strong- buiU  <s\iA2^<Q»c^ 
pleader  ftoia  Iahqic^slu  "Vaxir  SJaa  ^^«t  -Q»ca%X%»sg^»i»^ 
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Shefs  atelier ^^^  this  gentleman  hastily  threw  a  dark  cloth 
over  hia  pictnre  and  opened  the  do6r  to  the  new- 
comer. 

The  visitor  proved  to  be  the  mnch-speculated-about 
Russian.  He  wajs  a  large,  splendidly  liandsome  man,  of 
thirty-five  or  forty,  with  the  bearing  of  a  soldier,  bmsque 
and  imperious,  the  face  of  a  scholar,  and  the  manner  of  a 
diplomat. 

**  Will  monsieur  permit  an  inspection  of  the  picture  ?"* 
the  geutleman  asked,  politely  and  immediately. 

The  artist  took  a  tablet  from  his  pocket,  and,  with  a 
coolness  which  matched  the  Russian's,  replied  : 

**This  is  Saturday,  I  grant,  monsieur,  but  it  is  exactly 
one  week  in  advance  of  the  Saturday  determined  upon  at 
our  last  interview.     "Will  monsieur  satisfy  himself  ?'* 

And  King  Shef  handed  the  tiny  morocco  diary  to  his 
guest. 

**  y'importe,**  said  the  latter,  calmly.  **  I  chanced  to  be 
in  the  vicinity,  and  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  call.  But 
my  great  desire  for  the  picture  must  be  my  excuse  for 
this  very  evident  intrusion.  ** 

•*0h,  that*s  all  right,"  the  artist  replied,  his  dignity 
succumbing,  as  usual,  to  the  very  first  hint  of  an  apology, 
•*  but  I  am  really  not  ready  to  exhibit  to-day.  Please 
come  in  Thursday — that*s  two  days  ahead  of  time— and 
I  will  promise  to  be  obliging." 

*'  Has  monsieur  any  more  hope  of  success  than  at 
first  ?"  llie  visitor  inquired,  with  considerable  interest. 

**I  have  no  faith  in  the  picture  whatever,"  was  the 
perplexed  answer  ;  **  it's  contrary  to  common  sense.  If 
monsieur  would  condescend  to  call  it  something  else — 
say,  *The  Russian's  Ideal,'  or  something  of  that  kind,  I 
should  work  with  far  more  inspiration.  But  an  original 
Cleopatra  is  as  impossible  as  original  sin." 

The  Russian's  laughter  was  most  pleasant  to  hear,  and 
seemed  to  his  companion  to  bespeak  an  honest  nature. 

**Ah,  monsieur,"  he  said,  **we  have  original  sin  with 
every  child  that  is  born  into  the  world,  so  I  shall  hail 
your  very  bad  comparison  as  an  excellent  omen  for  my 
picture.  It  is  this  way,  my  friend  :  I  have  a  conception 
of  Cleopatra  quite  different  from  the  accepted  one.  I 
cannot  work  out  my  thoughts  on  canvas,  and  so  I  apply 
to  one  who  can." 

King  Shef  shook  his  handsome  blonde  head  and  his 
visitor's  hand  at  the  same  time. 

"  Monsieur  must  feel  no  responsibility,"  the  Russian 
added,  as  with  a  cheery  au  revoir  he  left  the  studio. 

And  now  King  Shef  turned  the  key,  uncovered  the 
picture,  and  rapped  lightly  on  the  door  of  the  retiring- 
room. 

"We  are  all  ready,  mademoiselle,"  ho  said.  **I  will 
pray  for  inspiration  while  you  get  on  your  gewgaws. " 

The  figure  that  presented  itself  a  few  moments  later 
was  of  a  character  to  stir  the  pulses  of  any  man  who  wor- 
shiped the  beautiful.  The  fair,  rounded  arms,  that 
neither  painter  nor  sculptor  could  ever  hope  to  do  just- 
ice to  ;  the  white,  symmetrical  throat  and  classic  head, 
covered  witli  a  wealth  of  soft,  wavy  chestnut  hair  ;  the 
beautiful,  great  dark  dark  eyes,  with  tlreir  long,  sweep- 
ing lashes  and  low,  delicately  arched  brows  ;  the  pale, 
oval  face,  that  could  be  proud  and  tend(?r  at  the  same 
moment ;  the  gorgeous  ai)i)arel — all  consjjired  to  make 
an  irresistible  harmony. 

'*  Grand  Dipu  .'"  exclaimed  King  Shef ;  **  you  have 
taken  my  breath  away.  What  has  happened,  tliat  you 
are  so  much  lovelier  than  ever  before,  mademoiselle  ? 
And  yet  you  are  paler,  and  your  eyes  have  a  depth  and 
a  glitter  that  wonld  bring  to  his  knees  the  oldest  habiM 
of  the  Th^tre  FraD9ai&     Yon  might  be  the  Queen  oi 


Sheba,  only  Sheba  was  nanghty  ;  and  yon  may  be  a  ano- 
cessful  Cleopatra,  but  I  fear  your  present  expression  will 
be  far  too  conventional.  Great  Heavens  !  how  beautiful 
the  Lord  has  made  some  women !  Don't  be  alarmed, 
mademoiselle" — as  his  companion  drew  back  with  an 
added  hauteur — "  I  am  not  going  to  attack  the  rOle  of 
Antony.  Have  no  fear  ;  but — but — Marie,  Mademoiselle 
Marie,  I  fell  in  love  with  you  the  first  time  I  saw  you* 
Tell  me,  dear,  that  it  is  not  quite  hopeless." 

"  Everj'thing  is  hoi>eless,  monsieur,"  the  model  re- 
plied, in  an  agitated  voice  ;  "and  if  you  persist  in  snch 
annoyance,  I  shall  call  ux>on  Monsieur  Vincent  for  pro- 
tection. " 

**  The  deuce  you  will  !*'  said  King  Shef,  brought  to  his 
senses,  and  his  temper  also,  by  this  most  unexpected 
threat.  **  Monsieur  Vincent  ?"  he  repeated.  **  So  that's 
the  way  the  wind  blows  !  All  right.  I  might  have 
known.     How  deep  the  still  waters  do  run,  though  !" 

There  was  no  reply  to  this.  The  artist  took  up  hia 
brush  with  a  hand  that  trembled  slightly  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  essayed  to  work.  But  the  task  was  beyond 
his  power. 

"I  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  mademoiselle  to  excuse 
me,"  he  said  at  last,  politely.  "  I  am  not  in  the  humor. 
But  Monsieur  Vincent  will  doubtlass  be  glad  to  profit  by 
my  inability." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  commence  another  sitting  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  myself  indisposed,"  the  model  replied, 
quite  coolly  and  naturally,  "so  I  will  leave  yon  to  make 
my  excuses  to  your  friend." 

"Very  well ;  as  you  please,"  said  King  Shef,  who,  be- 
tween anger,  mortification  and  jealousy  had  quite  lost  his 
head. 

A  few  moments  later  the  beautiful  woman,  in  a  modest 
street  costume,  her  face  carefully  vailed,  passed  out  of 
the  studio  with  a  simple  '*Au  revoir,  monsieur  /"  which 
she  did  not  wait  to  hear  answered.  And  not  long  after 
this.  King  Shef,  who  was  the  most  miserable  of  hnmna 
beings  when  out  of  temper,  turned  Cleopatra  to  the  wiilI, 
seized  his  hat,  secured  his  door  by  simply  turning  the 
key  and  leaving  it,  and  hurried  down  into  the  highways 
of  busy,  bustling,  beautiful  Paris,  to  "walk  it  oft"  As  he 
turned  the  second  corner,  on  his  way  to  the  nearest  c  /4 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  saw,  half  a  square  ahead  of  him, 
the  queenly  figure  of  his  model,  and  by  her  side,  apjir.- 
rently  in  the  most  earnest  conversation,  his  brother-arti:t, 
Leonardo  Vincent.  With  an  oath,  which  he  knew  wan 
foolish  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  it,  King  Shef  turned 
quickly  and  walked  as  fast  as  possible  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mademoiselle  Marie  passed  again, 
this  time  very  swiftly,  excitedly  and  breathlessly,  up  tho 
stairs  leading  to  the  studio  she  had  so  recently  left.  Like 
some  wild  animal  endowed  with  human  intelligence,'  she 
unlocked  the  door,  closing  it  noiselessly  behind  her. 
Then,  turning  the  glorious  face  of  Cleopatm  to  the  light, 
she  seized  the  artLst's  brush  and  palette,  and,  standing  on 
tiptoe,  commenced  to  rub  the  heterogeneous  colors  into 
the  radiant  countenance  of  the  Russian's  ideal.  With  a 
fierceness  which  could  only  have  been  born  of  temporary 
madness,  she  daubed  the  picture  in  every  part,  and  then, 
with  one  diagonal  smutch  from  the  left  temple  to  the 
hem  of  the  robe,  as  a  parting  witness  to  her  thirst  for 
destruction,  she  turned  the  canvas  again  to  the  wall  and 
passed  swiftly  and  quietly  to  the  street 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Kingsley  SkeflBLeX^ 
returned  to  the  ftt\v3Ao  \  ^w\  ^  ^^^n  ^cN^vst^<2£eX»  \si»x^  >fi»^ 
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had  befaltsD  tlie  picture.  To  a  oatnre  like  his,  «nch  a 
i>i-ysterj  was  hard  to  bear,  and  the  inexplicable  cloud  bC' 
tween  him  and  Lis  friend  bad  cut  him  off  most  effectu- 
ally from  tbat  Bonrce  of  sympatlij. 

That  nigbt  King  Shef  (lid  nut  retura  to  his  studio 
qiuirters,  and  tlie  next  morning,  before  Yiocent  was  up, 
an  agent  de  police  convened  the  information  to  this  gen- 
tleman that  Monsieur  Kingslev  Sheffield  was  thought  to 
be  dying  from  tlie  effects  of  a  piatol-ahot  wound  in  flie 
chest.  He  had  been  found  bleeding  aad  iiiseiieible  in  an 
unfrequented  avenue,  aud  removed  to  tlie  hospital. 

Monsieur Viuoeut  was  not  under  arrest,  but  everything 
tlint  related  to  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
muit,  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  be  at  once  discovered. 
IJeonardo,  his  face  white  and  dmwn  with  agony,  imme- 
diately led  the  way  to  King  Clief'a  studio,  and  turned, 
for  the  officer's  inspection,  the  bedaubed  Cleopatra. 

"  That  is  the  only  mystery  in  the  life  of  my  friend," 
he  said  at  last,  with  quivering  lip.  I  show  you  this  be- 
cause, of  course,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it  is 
discovered." 

Then  followed  an  aeconnt  of  the  strange  occurrence. 

A  few  hours  after  Vincent's  story  at  the  Tribunal, 
Mademoiselle  Marie  was  in  prison,  charged  with  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  Kingsley  Sheffield,  so  swift  is  justice 
in  I-a  Belle  France.  The  artist  and  the  model  had  been 
Been  together  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and 
conversing  excitedly,  and  further  inquiry  at  the  studio 
buildiug  disclosed  tbe  fact  of  the  model's  hasty  visit  to 
the  studio.  The  femme  de  famille  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  mention  this  hurried  call  before,  knowing 
that  the  lady  was  regularly  employed,  and  at  liberty  lo 
go  and  come  as  she  pleased.  To  the  detective's  mind  it 
Becmed  a  foregone  conclusion  tbat  the  hand  which  Lad 
struck  the  fatal  blows  at  Cleopatra  had  committed  the 
subsequent  deed  of  blood. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  Busaiao  presented  himself 
at  the  studio.  Leonardo,  who  bad  grown  ten  years  older 
in  this  awful  interim,  and  wlio  seemed  to  be  simply 
Jiving  on  the  bulletins  which  came  daily  from  the  hos- 
pilul,  received  him.  The  patient  bad  not  returned  to 
coiiscionaness  ;  at  least  no  ante-mortem  statement  had 
been  possible.  The  ball  had  been  successfully  probed 
for,  and  stimulants,  and  even  some  nourishment,  had 
been  partaken  of,  but  still  the  strange  coma  lasted. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  could  not  be  induced  to  open  her 
lips.  To  kind  words  and  threatening  words  she  was 
equally  indifferent.  And  just  at  this  critical  point  came 
the  Kussian  to  look  at  bis  new  Cleopatra. 

Like  the  artist  when  he  first  beheld  the  wreck  of  his 
pictun 
the  sil 
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so  ill  tbat  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leava  his  room. 
He  neither  slept  nor  ate,  and  the  suspense  seemed  to  be 
killing  him.  Another  week  of  supreme  torture,  and  then, 
one  evening,  the  Russian's  carriage  again  drew  up  to  the 
studio,  and  from  it  alighted,  Arst  the  Russian,  next 
Mademoiselle  Marie,  and  then  King  Shef  and  his  hos- 
pital nurse.  The  invalid,  "clothed  and  in  Lis  right 
mind,"  but  still  very  weak,  was  carefully  conveyed  to 
his  apartnt;nts. 

"And  now  I  mnst  surprise  Vincent,"  he  said,  iume- 
diateiy.  "I'll  go  in  alone,  please,"  as  the  nurse  sprang 
to  assist  him.  "  Poor  old  boy,  Le  must  have  bad  a  rongL 
time.  Hallo,  Nardo  !"  ho  sang  out,  blithely,  as  he  opened 
tlie  door,'  and  closed  it  again  behind  him. 

Vincent  rose  and  came  toward  his  friend,  first  with 
arms  outstretched,  but  in  a  second  tbey  had  dropped 
heavily  to  bis  aide, 

"  Brace  up,  Nardo  !"  said  King  Shef,  in  a  trembling, 
eager  voice.  "For  God's  sake  don't  give  it  away,"  lie 
continued.  "I'm  as  right  as  a  trivet,  and  I  kept  sLady  so 
as  not  to  have  to  talk.  You  ought  to  have  finished  me, 
for  I  wafl  as  insulting  as  the  devil,  Nardo.  Forgive  me 
if  you  can,  old  boy,  and  now  come  in  and  see  our  dear 
mademoiselle  and  Prince  Dunvatsky  —  her  husband, 
Nardo.  Think  of  that.  They  were  married  in  secret, 
and  she  became  jealous  and  ran  away  from  him.  He 
tracked  her  here,  aud  was  determined  to  have  her  pic- 
ture, so  Le  ordered  the  new  Cleopatra.  That's  why  she 
spoiled  the  picture,  because  that  morning  sLe  found  liim 
out.  Come,  Nardo,  dear  oil  boy.  and  offer  your  con- 
grotulations  ;"  aud  so,  arm-in-arm,  the  two  artists  walked 
into  King  Shers  studio.  65,249 


"  WojiDHWOHTH  and  myself,"  relates  Rogers  the  poet, 
"hod  walked  to  Highgate  to  call  on  Coleridge,  when  he 
was  living  at  Oilman's.  We  sat  with  him  two  hours,  he 
talking  the  whole  time  without  intermission.  When  we 
left  the  house,  we  walked  for  some  time  without  speak- 
ing. '  What  a  wonderful  man  he  is  !'  exclaimed  Words- 
worth. 'Wonderful  indeed,'  said  I.  'What  depth  of 
thought— what  richness  of  expression  1'  continued  Words- 
worth. 'There's  nothing  like  him  that  ever  I  heard,' 
rejoined  I.  Another  pause.  'Pray,'  inquired  Words- 
worth. '  did  you  precisely  understand  what  he  said 
about  the  Kantian  philosophy  ?"  Rogers — '  Not  precisely." 
Wordsworth  — '  Or  about  the  plurality  of  worlds  ?'  iKo- 
gera  ^'  I  can't  say  that  I  did.  In  fact,  it  the  trntb  must 
be  confessed,  I  did  not  understand  a  syllable  from  one 
end  of  his  monologue  to  the  other.'     WordtworUi — 'No 
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By  Nokl  Ruthven. 


The  only  personap^e  of  my  very  extensive  aeqnaiatance 
all  over  the  globe  who  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  visited 
Portugal,  is  Miss  Lee,  the  charming  daughter  of  the  late 
General  Kobert  E.  Lee,  the  ^eat  Confederate  captain. 
She  is,  to  be  sure,  a  sturdy  traveler,  who  has  gone 
around  the  world  twice,  ay,  and  means  to  **  go  it 
again."  Hence  lier  sojourn  in  thb  romantic  and  beau- 
tiful terra  incogniUt. 

If,  according  to  Alexander  Dumas,  Africa  begins  with 
the  Pyrenees,  Portugal  should  occupy  a  somewhat  cen- 
tral position,  and  here  is  a  chance  for  the  author  of 
**  She."  Madrid  is  but  six  and  thirty  hours  from  Paris, 
yet  the  tide  of  travel  sets  toward  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany  and  Austria,  while  for  one  adventurous  traveler 
who  enters  Sunny  Spain  one  hundred  thousand  deliber- 
ately turn  their  backs  upon  it.  When  the  land  of  Cer- 
vantes and  the  Cid  is  treated  after  this  contemptuous 
fashion,  the  wonder  ceost  s  that  Portjugal  remains  unex- 
plored, and  the  individual  who  has  reveled  in  the  glori- 
ous beauties  of  Cintra,  or  the  quaint  fascinations  of 
■Coimbra,  becomes  more  or  less  of  a  "traveled  Thane." 

Portugal  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and  consequently  of  the  European  Continent, 
and  covers  an  area  of  34,500  square  miles.  On  the  north 
and  east,  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Galieia,  Valladolid, 
Zamora,  Salamanca,  Estromadura  and  Saville  form  a 
limit ;  on  the  west,  the  broad  Atlantic. 

Its  most  striking  physical  feature  is  displayed  in  its 
mountainous  appearance,  mountains  towering  skyward 
in  ever}'  portion  of  the  country.  The  ranges  rise  in 
-Spain,  and,  for  the  most  part,  run  parallel  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, terminating  at  the  Atlantic.  Its  rivers  flow  in  the 
same  direction.  The  mountains,  which  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  Monteshino,  Estrella,  ('intra  and  Mon- 
chique,  present  incontestable  proofs  of  their  volcanic 
origin.  Tliey  are  exceeding  rich  in  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper  and  lead,  while  their  marbles  rival  the  Pente- 
lican.  Mineral  springs,  which  the  advertising  fiend  has 
not  yet  pounced  upon,  abound  ;  that  surly  customer, 
rheumatism,  being  summarily  dealt  with.  The  climate 
of  Portugal  is  variable,  according  to  the  districts,  but  it 
18,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  In  the 
interior  there  are  heat  and  drought ;  snow  and  ice  are  re- 
rgarded  as  curiosities,  and  the  rivers  are  never  frozen 
over.  There  are  two  Springs  in  the  year.  The  first 
•commences  in  February.  During  the  next  three  months 
a  dry  heat  alternates  with  stormy  weather.  The  harvest 
takes  place  in  June.  At  the  end  of  September  tlie  equi- 
noctial rains  commence,  being  followed  in  October  by 
the  second  Spring.  The  leaves  burst  forth,  and  flowers, 
especially  those  of  the  orange,  blossom  luxuriantly. 
Heavy  rains  fall  in  November  and  December,  and  the 
coldest  month  is  January. 

Portugal  has  always  desired  to  live  in  amity  with  its 
neighbor,  Spain  ;  but  the  student  of  history  will  find 
that  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  have, 
up  to  the  present,  pursued  two  paths  as  distinct  from 
-each  other  as  their  customs,  natures  and  aspirations. 
There  are  in  Portugal  all  the  conditions  befitting  a  truly 
independent  nation.  The  Portuguese,  firm  in  their  love 
•of  country;  and  inspired  by  their  tracAtions,  could  not 
•even  suppose  that  their  right  to  exist  in  an  independent 
rstate  would  be  questioned.  Portugal,  in  their  eyes,  is 
complete  mistress  of  her  destinies,  and  exercises  folly 


her  dominion.  "We  live,  and  we  have  alwavs  lived, 
having  our  political  interests  completely  distinct  from 
Spain." 

With  a  large  population,  and  possessing  one  of  the 
best  seaports  in  the  world  ;  having  islands  admirably 
situated  in  the  road  to  the  two  Americas  ;  sovereigns  of 
vast  colonies  in  Western  and  Eastern  Africa,  India,  China 
and  Oceanica,  Portugal  ought  to  take  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Powers  of  the  second  rank. 

The  history  of  Portugal  is  full  of  color.  Rome  sub- 
dued her,  after  a  fierce  and  protracted  struggle.  The 
Aqueduct  at  Evora,  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  Baths  at 
Cintra,  and  the  Amphitheatre  of  Lisbon,  tell  the  won- 
drous story.  The  Arabs  held  Portugal  (Lusitania)  from 
711  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  victory  of  Aljubarrota, 
gaiued  over  the  Castilians  by  John  I.  in  1383,  flung  aside 
the  yoke  of  Castile.  To  Henry  the  Navigator,  son  ol 
John,  Portugal  owes  an  ineflaceable  debt  He  discovered 
Madeira,  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verd.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  John  the  Perfect  that  the  Portuguese  monarchy 
entered  into  full  enjoyment  of  power.  In  1-486  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  a  cer- 
tain day  in  1493  John  II.  was  greatly  exercised  over  the 
appearance  of  two  vessels  in  the  port  of  Lisbon  flying 
the  pennants  of  Castile.  They  were  those  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  carried  with  him  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  his  wondrous  success.  **  A  hurricane  of  grief  " 
smote  the  breast  of  John,  who  had  rejected  the  proposals 
of  Columbus,  and  had  thereby  lost  a  new  world.  He, 
however,  behaved  right  royally  to  the  intrepid  navigator, 
consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that,  although  Por- 
tugal had  missed  the  honor  of  discovering  America,  to 
her  the  merit  belonged  of  preparing  the  way.  John  re- 
solved upon  making  up  for  the  loss  of  America  by  vast 
conquests  in  Asia ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  taste  the  rich 
and  golden  fruit  plucked  by  the  daring  and  successfal 
Vasco  de  Gama,  who  stepped  upon  the  shore  of  India  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1498,  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a  mighty 
empire. 

Few  nations  can  present  such  a  bold  front  to  History  as 
Portugal  offered  at  this  time.  Out  of  the  midst  of  an  in- 
significant people,  intrepid  navigators  and  doughty  cap- 
tains sprang  as  if  by  magic.  Their  hardihood  mapped 
out  Afri«a,  attached  the  East  Indies  to  Europe,  discov- 
ered the  southern  portion  of  America,  subdued  Oceanica, 
changed  the  routes  to  India,  ruined  the  Italian  Republics, 
and  made  Lisbon  the  capital  of  commerce,  whilst  they 
advanced  Christianity  to  the  regeneration  of  the  entire 
world.  The  history  of  Portugal  at  this  period  is  a 
veritable  history  of  heroism. 

Anon  came  the  decline.  During  the  reign  of  Dom 
Sebastian,  at  a  time  when  Portugal  retained  with  diffi- 
culty the  precious  relics  of  her  colonial  empire,  a  project 
was  organized  for  renewing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  the 
great  expeditions  of  former  times.  The  decisive  battle 
fought  on  the  plains  of  Alcazar,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1578,  against  the  Moors,  sealed  the  fate  of  fair  Lusitania, 
and  she  bade  a  long  farewell  to  glory.  Followed  a 
period  of  anarch*y  and  servitude.  Spanish  gold  did  its 
fateful  work,  and,  in  1583,  Portugal  and  all  her  colonies 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  Spain.  The 
destruction  of  her  navy  in  the  famous  Armada  handed 
Portniniese  supremacy  on  the  sea  over  to  ¥!L\^.sli!lshs^^^  NKkiS^ 
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ooloiiial  empire.  In  1640,  backed  \>y  Cardinal  Riclieliei), 
Portugal  revolted  and  flnng  aside  the  yoke  of  Spaio. 
England  now  stepped  in,  and,  nnder  tbe  pretext  ol  unitr 
ing  tlie  Houses  of  Stuart  and  BragaDza,  pocketed 
2,000,000  cruzedos,  and  annexed  Tangiers  in  Africa,  and 
Biiml  ay  in  India.  Portngal  now  turned  ber  eyes  to  the 
East,  but  the  ground  was  already  occupied  by  France, 
England  and  Holland,  From  tbe  West  came  a  ray  of 
aunitliine  in  the  discovery  of  gold.  A  truly  great  Minister, 
Pombal,  caused  a  halt  in  tlie  rapid  decadence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  a  brief  space  Portugal  raised  her 
(Iniooinir    head.     After    the   re- 


to  exoha-,!ge  it  for  Lisbon,  and 
adopted  the  title,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, Brazil  and  Algarroa.  The 
absence  of  the  Eeg.int  handed 
Portugal  over  to  Ei.gland. 
Later  ou,  John  VI.  came  to 
Europe,  and  an  attempt  having 
been  made  to  reduce  Brazil  to 
the  rank  of  a  colony,  the  B>^ 
zilians,  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  deolar^tffOr  independ- 
ence. Brazil  then  became  aa 
Empire,  nnder  Dom  Pedro. 
With  the  later  history  of  Por- 
tugal we  are  all  acquainted. 
At  present  she  is,  to  nse  * 
familiar  vulgarism,  of  "  no  par- 
ticular acconnt." 

"  Portngal,"  says  Branco,  "  is 
not  a  country  one  Tisit«  simply 
for  pleasure.  Tbe  Tagos  may 
be  compared  to  a  beantifnl 
ganzy  vail  that  hides  the  be« 
of  an  ngly  woman.  For  Lisbon 
ia  a  disappointment  It  bos 
neither  monomenta  nor  mag- 
nifieence,  neither  civilization 
nor  society,  and  the  country  re- 
mains just  as  Byron  left  it— » 
Und  of  barbarian  a  in  frock- 
coata  and  beaver  hats." 

"Poor  little  Portugal  I"  says 
Lady  Jackson.  "  How  is  it  that 
a  country  so  lovely,  whose 
capital  is  second  in  beauty  to  none  of  the  cities  of 
Europe,  whose  people  are  so  conrteous,  00  kind-hearted, 
so  hospitable,  so  free  from  the  gloom  and  bigotry  of  tbe 
Spaniard,  is  pooh-poohed,  as  it  were,  by  the  real  of  the 
world,  and  acconuted  the  least  important^  and  interest- 
ing of  European  kingdoms  ?" 

With  tbe  opinions  of  these  two  trareling  wrilars  aa 
finger-posts,  we  will  start  on  onr  joimiey  intoteir  Ln- 

Portngol  should  be  approached  by  sea,  and  Lisbon 
reached  by  the  Tagus.     If  the  weather  be  fine,  a  gauzy 
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The  atatae  is  about  15  feet  liigh,  and  etande  on  an 
octagonal  pedestal  of  23  feet.  At  each  of  the  eiffht 
angles  is  a  plinth,  on  wbick  ia  placed  a  aroEiller  statue 
of  the  height  of  7  feet.  There  are  etatnes  of  eight  of 
the  principal  early  Portngneae — writera,  poets  and  liis- 
torians. 

Close  by  ia  a  fountain,  where  tlie  Galioian  agttadeiro 
(water-carrier)  fills  his  now  lead  en -colored  barrel.  Time 
was  when  hia  coatame  had  aomething  characteristia  in 
it  ;  whan  a  group  of  agiiadeiroe,  resting  on  their  parti- 
colored barrels,  or  reclining  on  the  steps  of  aomn  public 
fountain,  formed  a  picture  cool  and  rt«£j-eahing  to  gaze 
upon.  Now  he  is  aa  colorless  iia  hia  barrel.  Lisbon  is 
supplied  TritU  water  at  high  pressure,  but  the  "old- 
timers  "  clinging  fondly  to  tbe  barrel,  will  none  of  the 
'Stale  stuff  passing  through  leailea  and  poisonous  pipea. 
One  set  of  pipea,  laid  down  in  Lisbon  some  yeara  since, 
was  entirely  destroyed,  tbongh  never  used,  so  great  was 
the  prejndice  against  water  passed  through  street  pipea. 
The  Alcantara  Aqueduct,  one  of  the  great  st,  if  not  the 
greatest,  piece  of  bridge-building  in  the  world,  was  com- 
pleted in  1743,  and  SQppliea  all  the  public  wells  and 
fountains  of  Lisbon  with  water.  It  is  18  miles  in  length, 
and  in  one  place  260  feet  high.  Strange  to  say,  it  re- 
mained uninjured  during  the  earthquake. 

Beggars  are  as  rife  in  Portugal  as  in  Spain,  but  they 
will  take  '■  No  "  for  an  answer.  The  invariable  response 
to  a  mendicant  is,  "  Piicie"cia;  nan  pode  »fr  agoi-n" — 
("  Patience  ;  it  cannot  be  now  ").  One  of  the  dodges  of 
genteel  beggars  is  to  bow,  open  an  empty'  anuff-box, 
-shake  the  head  mournfuny,  and  thrust  the  box  under 
your  nose.  A  small  coin  elates  the  lid,  exacts  another 
l>ow,  and  a  wish  that  the  next  world  will  find  your 
heavenly  barp  in  tune  for  yon. 

Churches  are '  nufiierous  iii  Xiisbon,  the  most  fashion- 
able being  that  of'the  Loieto,  twide  destrtyed  by  fire. 
Its  next  door  neighbor  ia  the  Encarna^do.  The  Martyrs 
is  theoldest  church  iQ  tbe  city.  The '  famoua  '"  con- 
qiieror,"  Dam  Affonso  Henriquea,  the  first' King  of  For- 
tugal,  founded  it  in  commemoration  of  his  conquest  of 
Ijisbon.  Tbe  martyrs  to  whom-  tt  ia  dedicated,  and 
who  were  buried  within  its  grim,  gi-ay  walls,  are  the' 
foreign  knights,  crusaders,  who,  having  put  into  the  port 
of  Lisbon  on  the  voyage  to  the  Holy'Liind,  fought  under 
Affonso'a  banner  against  tbe  Moors,  and  fell  in  the  taking 
of  tbe  city!  All  the  churches  close  at  nclon.  Up  to  that 
hour  from  5  a.m.  a  man  stands  outside  attired  in  a  long, 
loose  garment,  a  cut  between  a  coat  and  a  cloab.  It  is 
•composed  of  red  serge,  and  has  i,  green  cotton  cape.     He  | 


d»3)eB,  the  graceful  comb  and  mantilla  being  only  woru 
by  "country  dowdies."  Tbe  national  male  costume, 
black  cloak  and  white  muslin  necktie,  is  uever  seen  save 
on  mendicants,  Tbe  Rub  Nova  de  Carmo  is  approached 
by  steps  only,  and  contains  some  very  quaint  old  glove- 
shops,  the  gloves  being  of  the  finest  qnality  and  cut. 
The  Pra5a  del  Rocio,  or  Square  of  Dom  Pedro  IV.,  is  on 
level  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  its 
length  being  270  yards  and  its  breadth  166.  The  statue 
of  the  "Soldier  King"  was  erected  here  in  1870.  It  is  of 
bronze,  on  a  lofty  column  of  white  marble  placed  on  a 
granite  pedestal.  At  the  base  are  fonr  allegorical  statues 
rejiresenting  Prndence,  Justice,  Fortitude  and  Temper- 
ance, Above  are  the  arms  of  tbe  sixteen  principal  citios 
of  Portugal, 

The  stores  on  this  square  are  good,  and  here  tbe  un- 
wary purchase  glassware.  The  Theatre  of  Donna  Maria 
SegHuda  forma  tbe  north  side  of  the  Rocio.  Of  tho  nine 
theatres  in  Lisbon  this  ia  the  principal  one.  The  Dom 
Carlos  or  Opera  House  is  somewhat  larger,  and  the  six 
months'  opera  seaaon  begins  on  the  29th  of  October, 
Tbe  picturesque  min  of  the  ancient  Gothic  Church  of 
Senbora  do  Carmo  towers  at  a  short  distance  over  the 
square.  It  is  in  the  same  condition  aa  the  great  earth- 
quake left  it  — the  earthquake  that  wrecked  it.  This 
church  was  founded  by  the  great  Constable  of  Portugal, 
Dom  Nuno  Alvaro  Pereira,  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  Aljnbarotta,  already  mentioned,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  vow  made  before  going  into  the  flglit.  Tho  Lis- 
bon Clnb  is  on  this  square,  up  in  tbe  clouds,  and  a  crack 
military  band  plays  under  tbe  remains  of  the  ponderous 
walls  on  Summer  nights.  Women  and  f girls,  attractive 
bnt  forward,  sell  water  on  the  Passeio  duiing  tbe  warm 
|K)rtioa  o(  the  day  ;  and  these  ladies  are  peripatetic  post- 
offices,  used  by  lovers  honorable  and  diilionorable. 

Gold  Street,  Silver  Street.  Blackhorso  Square  and  Rua 
.\ugnata  are  the  finest  in  the  business  part  of  tbe  city. 
The  Delmouico  of  Lisbon  is  in  the  Rua  do  Oro,  the 
"Aurea  Peninsular."  The  markets  are  exceptionally 
good,  that  of  the  Figueria  being  tbe  best.  It  is  bfre 
that  the  curians  old  custom  ia  kept  np  of  giving  a. 
bountiful  breakfast  of  com  to  all  tamo 'pigeons  that 
come  for  it  on  Christmas  morning,  and  hundreds  6f 
birds  do  come  who  never  put  in  an  appearance  on  cnv 
other  day.' 

This  market  is  built  on  a  spot  where  the  earth  opened 
wide  on  An  Saints'  Day,  1755,  to  swallow  up  streets  and 
honses  and  churches,  and  15,000  people.  About  nind 
o'clock,  a  strange  rumbling,  as  of  thunder,  was  heard^ 
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The  principal  sabnrbs  of  Lisbon  are  Belem  and  Olivaes, 
and,  with  their  inhabitants,  the  population  of  the  capital 
numbers  233,390.  The  drive  to  Belem  is  along  a  fine 
embankment,  filched  from  the  river-mudbanks. 

The  royal  palaces  ai*e  the  Ajnda,  Nossa  Scnhora  das 
Necessidades  and  Bemposta.  The  Necessidades,  since  the 
mysterious  death  of  the  young  King  Dom  Pedro  V.  and 
his  two  brothers,  has  not  been  inhabited.  The  principal 
ffK^ade  is  modern.  Tliere  are  many  objects  of  interest 
and  value  in  the  private  museum,  and  the  library  con- 
tains some  rare  books  and  MSS.  Close  bv  is  San  Beute, 
in  the  spacious  halls  of  which  the  Cortes  hold  their  sds- 
sions.  The  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  simply 
magnificent.  The  famous  Jcrouymite  Bible  is  here.  It 
is  iu  seven  volumes,  written  on  vellum  and  illuminated. 
Marshal  Junot  "annexed"  it  during  the  occupation  of 
Lisbon  by  the  French.  His  widow  surrendered  it  to  the 
Portuguese  Government  for  80,000  fraucs,  or  316,000. 
Jnnot,  be  it  said,  did  not  attempt  to  plunder  the  Church 
of  St.  Roque ;  the  massive  candelabra,  7  feet  high,  of 
solid  gold,  together  with  altar  and  other  **  fixin*s  "  being 
about  the  richest  loot  on  the  Iberiau  Peninsula.  The 
earthquake,  top,  spared  the  magnificent  church. 

The  beauties  of  Cintra  have  been  immortalized  in  song 
and  story.  You  leave  Lisbon  not  by  rail,  nor,  as  did  Lady 
Jackson,  by  the  /  n  mttnjul^  a  description  of  cable  car,  but 
by  a  two-horse  carriage,  and  you  enjoy  the  most  charm- 
ing of  drives,  through  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  past 
palaces  buried  in  orange  and  citron  groves,  till  you  come 
to  Cintra,  the  "Portal  of  Paradise,"  nestling  beneath  a 
range  of  sheer  rocky  mountains. 

Lord  Lytton*s  ode  to  Cintra  word-paints  this  **  place 

of  utter  loveliness": 

**  Low  Ifjmoii  boughs  uml'.^r 
'  My  j;ard«.»n-W5ill, 

In  tho  q-titita  yonder 
Bv  fits  let  fall 
Here  an  emenild-leaf,  th«*re  a  pale-gold  l>all. 

*'0n  the  black  earth,  studd«.M 
With  droplets  bright, 
From  tho  fruit  trees,  budtlod, 
Some  pink,  some  white. 
And  now  overflood  .'d  with  watery  light. 

**Tho  chestnuts  shivor, 
The  olive-trees 
Recoil  and  quiver, 
Stung  by  tho  breeze, 
Xiike  sleepers  awakened  by  a  swarm  of  be^. 

"Down  glimmering  lanes 
The  gray  oxen  go ; 
And  tho  grumbling  wains 
They  drag  onward  slow 
Wail  as  thry  wind  in  a  woful  row! 

"With  fruit  and  casks 
To  the  seaside  land. 
Where  Colares  basks 
In  a  glory  bland, 
And  from  gardens  o'erhanging  the  scented  sanJ, 

"Great  alo4.>s  glisten. 
And  rosi'S  dangle; 
But  listen !  listen  ! 

The  mule-bells  jangle, 
Bounding  the  rock-hewn  path's  sharp  angle, 

"  i*j3  their  chime  dies  out 
The  dim  woods  among, 
With  tho  ghostly  shout, 
And  tho  distant  song 
or  the  muleteers  that  have  passed  along.'* 

Estephania  is  now  part  and  parcel  of  Cintra.  It  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Cintra  proper,  on  the  Mafra 
road.     Ita  aituAUon  is  moat  lorely,  and  quintas   miA 


picturesque  little  villas  are  scattered  about  amidst  groves 
and  gardens  traversed  by  streamlets,  whose  pure,  crystsd- 
line  waters  nourish  on  their  banks  a  herbage  so  fragrant 
that  at  any  footprint  a  sweet  odor  exhales  from  it  -  Cin- 
tra has  several  hotels,  none  of  them  Al,  nor  B2  for  that 
matter.  Donkeys  are  used  for  climbing  the  hills,  the 
lazy  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ladies  refusing  to  walk' at 
any  price.  The  first  visit  is  to  the  Castello  da  Penha, 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  mountain. 
Some  parts  of  the  ascent  are  thickly  shaded  by  lofty 
forest  trees,  and  at  intervals  there  are  grottoes  and 
fountains,  with  large  driuking-troughs,  and  seats  where 
weary  pilgrims  may  rest  a  while  under  the  waving 
branches  of  the  graceful  trees.  Upon  the  right  are 
the  lofty  and  jagged  mountain- peaks  ;  beneath  them 
that  wondrous  melanr/e  of  massive  gray  stones,  clusters  of 
pines,  hanging  shrul>s,  sparkling  waterfalls  and  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  through  which  is  traced  the  ca.stellated 
wall  leading  to  the  Castello  de  Mouros.  On  the  left,  a 
vast  stretch  of  undulating  ground  lies  below,  fertilized 
by  many  a  streamlet  that  has  foamed  down  the  mountain 
side,  and  covered  with  a  succession  of  gardens  anii 
orange  groves  ;  forming  a  picture  less  wildly  romantic 
than  the  first,  yet  not  yielding  to  it  in  poetic  beauty. 

A  vast  leafv  bower,  formed  bv  statelv  forest  trees,  that 
unite  their  branches  overhead,  leads  to  the  castellated 
Palace  of  the  Bock — the  Castello  da  Penha— the  mountain 
home  of  the  rei  art istu,  Dom.  Fernando.  A  drawbridge 
guards  the  principal  entrance.  On  the  gates  are  the 
arms  of  Portugal  and  Saxony,  and  surmounting  them  is 
tho  effigy  of  an  armed  knight.  A  guide  takes  charge  of 
you  —  not  a  bawling,  brassy  talking  -  machine,  but  a 
modest  individual  in  bare  feet,  and  carrying  his  red  cap 
in  his  hand.  What  a  view  this  guide  can  lead  you  to  ! 
Plains  and  valleys  stretching  miles  away;  the  n#ountains 
of  Alemtejo  and  Estremadura  ;  the  Estrella  and  other 
buildings  on  the  heights  of  Lisbon,  and,  most  sublime 
of  all,  the  bold  clifl's  and  crags  of  the  Cintra  range  ; 
and  beyond  them,  the  broad,  boundless  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Norman  Gothic  castle  is  partly  constructed  from 
the  ruins  of  the  old  convent  founded  in  1503.  The  high 
tower,  from  which  Dom  Manoel,  the  Jeronymite  monk, 
used  to  watch  for  the  return  of  Vasco  de  Gama*s  fleet, 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  intensely  picturesque.  The 
church  and  cloister  are  in  their  original  state,  the  sacra- 
rw  of  the  high  altar  being  of  transparent  alabaster  ex- 
quisitely sculptured.  The  Castello  de  Mouros,  with  its 
Moorish  vaulted  bath,  is  on  a  lower  eminence. 

Tlie  qninta  or  mansion  of  the  Marque  de  Vianna  is 
another  of  the  sights  of  Cintra.  In  the  Marialva  Palace 
spots  of  ink  on  the  floor  are  shown,  scattered  from  Mar- 
shal Junot's  pen,  thrown  down  by  him  in  anger  after 
signing  his  name  to  the  famous  Cintra  Convention.  The 
tinv  Convent  of  Santa  Cruz  is  another  bourne  to  which 
the  fresh  and  frisky  hurrinhosi  turn  their  elongated  ears 
and  pretty  little  feet.  I'he  Palacio  Real  commends  a 
visit,  if  only  to  peep  into  the  Sala  (lis  Pegnn,  or  Magpie 
Saloon.  This  salt  was  decorated  with  pictures  of  mag- 
pies by  Dom  Joao  I.,  whose  wife  caught  him  in  the  act 
of  kissing  one  of  her  maids-of-honor.  It  was  a  mere  j^ass-  • 
ing  act  of  gallantry,  but  the  women  of  the  court  got  to 
wagging  their  tongues,  and  the  .<f'//i  was  closed  for  a 
time..  When  it  was  reopened  the  Queen  and  the  Senhoras 
were  led  in  by  the  King  in  i>er8on,  and  the  magpie  deco- 
rations laughingly  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  merry 
monarch. 

The  S'U  I  d.«»  Arma*  \a  ^  ws?iss\i^v^  Vifi^.>  ^kSA«^  Sa  'Qs*^ 
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Convent  de  Cristo,  once  inhabited  by  the  Brother^  of 
the  Military  Order  of  Christ.  At  Coimbra  the  train 
iij'ikea  a  long  stoppage. 

Coimbra  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  fcom  the  railway  station, 
at  the  foot  of  a  ateep  hill.  The  silvery  stream  of  the 
classic  Uondega  glides  over  golden  sands.  The  Tast 
Convent  of  Santa  Clara  towers  over  the  city.  On  the 
right  of  the  convent  is  the  Quinia  due  Layromae—{" '^illa 
of  Tears  ").  Dom  Pedro  I.  married  the  beautiful  Igncz 
de  Castro.  A  conspiracy  was  gotten  up  to  besmirch  her 
good  na;ue.  She  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Pedro,  later 
OD,  learued  that  slie  wus  innocent  and  pure.  He  kunted 
down  the  conspirators,  putting  Ihera  to  death  with 
hideous  and  fantastic  torture.  Then  lie  disentombed 
the  dead  and  putrid  body  of  Ignez,  placed  it  npon  a 
throne,   and  compelled    his  subjects  to    do  it  ghastly 

Close  by  the  Villa  of  Tears  is  the  Fo»/e  dos  Am  .-p., 
whose  waters  cai*ried  down,  con  coaled  iu  cork,  tlic 
messages  of  love  from  the  prince  to  his  bride.  Un  a 
rough  stone  are  engraven  the  lines  in  which  Camceus  h[ia 
immortalized  the  tragic  story  of  tbe  lovely,  loving  and 
nnbappy  Donna  Ignez,  Coimbra  was  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment until  the  conqueror  of  the  Castilians,  Dom  Joao  I., 
transferred  the  seat  of  Government  to  Lisbon.  The  old 
Se  ia  a  very  singular  Gothie  building,  of  a  date  anterior, 
it  is  said,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy.  The  pnlpit  in  the  Moorish -towered  Church 
of  Santa  Crnz  is  of  a  single  block  of  alabaster,  and  the 
carving  ia  most  masterful.  The  famous  University  stands 
"so  high  on  the  hilltops  "  that  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent  to  obtain  the  magniflaent  view.  The  Library 
contains  some  very  rare  MSS.,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  convents  now  snppreaeod. 

The  Batalbs  Monastery  ia  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  a  source  of  immense  attiuc- 
tion.to  the  wandering  poor,  since  dole  is  freely  bestowed 
at  a  certain  lionr  upon  every  day  in  the  year  aave  Good 
Friday. 

Between  Coimbra  and  Eaterreja,  en  route  to  Oporto,  the 
scenery  ia  magnificent.  The  custom -house  ofiicera  at- 
tack you  most  viciously  as  you  cross  the  Douro,  but  one 
and  all  are  open  to  what  may  be  politely  termed  "  con- 
viction." 

Oporto  is  as  decidedly  coquettish  as  it  is  quaintly  pic- 
tureafiue.  Even  iu  the  narrow  streets  the  high-storied 
bonses  are  decorated  with  elegant  balconies,  their  rails 
painted  of  a  reddish  brown,  green,  blue  or  dust  color, 
and  many  of  them  are  gilded.  The  Camera  Municipal, 
or  City  Hall,  is  in  the  Pra^a.  The  centre  of  the  Pra^a 
is  adorned  with  an  eqnestriAb  statue  of  "  the  Soldier 
King,"  Dom  Pedro  IV.,  whose  memory  is  almost  wor- 
eliipod  by  the  Portugnese.  This  square,  which  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  with  its  Ci'ies,  its  loungers,  its 
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Tagna.  It  is  narrower  and  more  curving  and  winding, 
especially  as  it  neant  Oporto.  The  hills  on  its  left  bank 
are  green  as  thoae  of  the  Tyrol,  odoriferous  with  lavender 
and  myrtle,  clothed  with  thick  woods  at  their  summits, 
and  fringe<l  with  shrubs  and  plants  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  Douro,  too.  boasts  a  great  variely  of  boats — the  an- 
cient barco,  with  ourved-up  point  at  each  end  ;  the 
round  Dutch-built  boat,  with  an  awniog,  and,  by  way  of 
contral^t,  the  neat  little  skiff,  with  its  graceful  lateen  saiL 
Women,  too,  take  the  plore  of  men,  and  are  seen  row- 
ing nith  sturdy  vigor,  timing  their  stroltes  to  some  air 
th:it  in  the  distance  savors  of  the  melodious —di-stanco 
lending  enchantment  to  the  sound.  Women,  bronzed  to 
blackness,  work  on  the  roads  and  break  the  pink  stones 
with  pickas  and  hammer,  their  attire,  without  being  im- 
modest, as  scanty  as  may  be.  Oporto's  chief  suburb  ia 
S.  Joao  da  Foz,  two  miles  distant,  to  which  there  are 
horse-cars.  The  environs  of  Oporto  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  the  drives  ou  either  side  of  the  Douro  being 
most  charming — nnsurpassed  for  river  scenery— all  the 
finest  sites  along  the  rivet  ornamented  by  monasteries 
and  convents ;  that  of  St.  Agostinho  of  the  Herra  com- 
manding one  of  the  most  eutranciag  views  it  ia  poseibla 
to  conceive.  In  the  village  of  Aviutes,  tlie  liroa,  or 
Indian-corn  bread,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto  ere 
so  fond,  is  made.  It  is  bronght  down  to  the  city  in 
boats  rowed  by  women^tho  women  of  Avintea,  who, 
amongst  the  many  handsome  daughters  of  Portugal,  are 
the  most  distinguished.  Everybody  goes  to  visit  the 
Scrra  Convent  and  the  miraculous  pictnre  of  "Onr 
Lady  "  of  the  Serra  do  PiUur.  The/eVe  day  is  the  15th  of 
August,  aud  on  this  occasion  the  people  wear  the  national 
oostnme.  The  convent  is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses 
of  the  kingdom,  and  had  Marshal  Sonlt.  who  occupied  it 
durirg  Lord  Wellington's  passage  of  the  Donro,  only 
fortified  it,  who  knows  what  miglit  have  happened  ? 

It  is  in  Oporto  that  you  meet  the  iw/Aa  ciinha,  the 
old  stamp,  the  Portugnese  of  the  puro  sangue,  with,  how- 
ever, a  very  decided  flavor  of  the  Moor.  Two  other 
"spots  of  beauty  "adorning Oporto  are  Mathozinhos  and 
Leca,  baCt  on  green  slopes  curving  gracefully  round  a 
little  bay,  and  nestling  amid  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
roses  and  myrtles,  and  vine-coverBd  bowers,  the  housea 
painted  eve.y  ciilor  in  the  rainbow. 

The  Si  or  Cathedral  of  Oporto  possesses  an  altar  ol 
pure  silver,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  attributed  to  Rapliael. 
Tho  most  gorgeous  church  is  that  of  Han  Franctco, 
founded  in  12:53  and  called  the  "Gold  Church."  Tho 
Boisn,  or  Exchange,  is  a  superb  building,  whicli  occu])ied 
twenty  years  in  building.  Oporto  boosts  110,000  in- 
habitants, and  sends  all  over  the  world  that  "fine  old 
port"  which  the  degenerate  mankind  of  to-day  shirk  on 
account  of  that  dreaded  of  human  ailments -the  gout. 
In  ailditinn  to  being  the  principal  seaport  of  Portugal, 
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«Bil  th«  hodj  toand  in  the  sUte  of  preMiration  it  still 
Gontinoes  la,  tlioagh  nevot  embalmed. 

Bnaacd  is  a  city  of  which  the  Portngaese  are  extremelj 
proud  Bioce  the  fnmona  battle  of  1810,  when  11,000 
Portugnene,  aiiled  by  23,000  Eaglisb,  gained  a  complete 
Tictorj  OTer  MdHHena,  and  tlina  gave  the  first  blow  to  the 
power  of  Bonapai'te,  and  which,  followed  np,  led  to  his 
nlliiDute  downfall 

Bnsoco  ia  celebrated  for  its  woods,  aud  the  avenne  of 
gigantic  Lebanon  cedars  leading  np  to  the  monnMti-rj' 
Bituated  in  their  miJift.  There  are  sii  fouDtaiDs  in  the 
groanJa,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  Foiile  l-'r,.!, 
whose  waters  are  of  icy  coldness  in  Summer  aud  temper- 
ate in  Winter.  The  water  descends  through  a  covered 
canal,  under  several  short  flights  of  steps,  inclosed  by 
stone  parapets. 

Batolha  is  visited  on  acc;ouat  of  the  magnificent  JIos- 
t«reio  Keal  do  Santa  Maria  de  Victoria.  Tliis  splendid 
temple  is  built  ou  the  field  of  Aljubarrota.  T!ia  gorge- 
ous edifice  is  unsurpassed  in  architectural,  splendor  by 
any  in  Europe,  The  Chapter  -  house  in  itself  is  con- 
sidered a  marvel.  Tliis  hall  was  twice  roofed,  and  twice 
the  graceful  arching  gave  way  on  the  removal  of  the  sup- 
ports. A  third  time  it  was  completed,  and  the  architect 
vowed  he  would  die  beneath  the  ruius  if  [^;ain  it  should 
tail.  It  did  not  tail,  however,  and  be  lived  to  enjoy  bis 
bravado  and  liis  triumph.  There  is,  also,  the  wonderful 
Qipailo  /itijiin/ec<a— onflnished,  because  no  architect  was 
found  capable  of  carrying  out  the  magnificent  plans 
of  the  first  oue. 

Alcohat.-a  is  another  superb  monastery,  close  to  Alju- 
barrota,  under  the  rigims  ot  tbe  Monks  of  St.  Bernard. 
This  abbey  is  founded  to  commemorate  a  victory  over 
the  Moors.  The  French  despoiled  it,  even  to  tbe  tombs. 
Here  lies  Dom  Pedro  the  Just,  bis  beloved  Queen  Ignez 
opposite  to  him,  the  soles  ot  her  feet  touching  the  soles 
of  bis  feet,  in  order  that  upon  the  Day  of  Judgment  tbey 
may  rise  face  to  face  and  greet  each  other  at  tbe  resur- 
rection. 

Leira  is  a  very  pretty  little  town,  watered  by  the  liiver 
Lvs.  and  the  ruius  of  a  Moorish  ca.Htle,  erowniug  a  hill, 
are  siiigulaily  perfect  as  ruins.  Leira  hat  its  season,  as  it 
is  somewhat  giddy  tor  a  certain  period  ot  each  year. 

This  peep  into  Portugal  will  give  tlie  readers  ot  the 
Popular  Monthlv  an  outside  idea  ot  a  very  beautiful 
And  interesting  country,  but  one  for  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  a  very  third-rate  future. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AT  DINNER 
Of  the  formalities  oliserved  at  the  laying  of  the  royal 
table  in  Greenwich  Palace,  during  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reigu,  Paul  Hentsner  gives  the  toUowing  account  in  the 
"Itiuernrium,"  freely  Euglished  by  Horace  Wal pole  :  "  A 
gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along 
with  him  another  who  hod  a  tablecloth,  which,  at  er  tbey 
had  both  kneeled  three  times,  with  the  utmost  veneration, 
he  H|>ri-ad  upon  the  table,  and  after  kneeling  again,  they 
both  retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod 
agaiu.  the  other  with  a  saltcellar,  a  plate,  and  bread  ; 
nliun  they  ba<l  kneeled,  as  the  others  hcd  done,  and 
placed  what  was  bronght  upon  the  tabic,  tbey  too  retired, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  performed  by  the  fint.  At 
lait  came  an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  she  was  a 
count«Bsj,  aud  along  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a 
Imtli'ig-kni/e ;  the  former  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who, 
when  she  bad  pioBtrftted  faanelf  three  times,  in  the  most 
gnoeful  miaaa,  apprtMoiied  the  (ftblo,  and  xabiNd  Mat 


plates  with  bread  and  salt,  vith  u  taaeh  care  m  if  th^ 
Queen  had  been  present ;  when  they  bad  waited  there  • 
little  time,  th*  Yeomen  of  tbe  Guard  entered  bareheaded, 
clothed  in  scarlet  with  a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs, 
bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four  dishea, 
served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt ;  these  dishes  were  re- 
ceived by  a  gentleman  iu  the  same  order  they  were 
brought,  and  placed  upon  tbe  table,  while  the  lad;  taster' 
gave  to  each  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat,  tor  tear  ot  poison. 
During  Ihe  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  tbe 
tallest  anil  stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all  England, 
t>eing  carefully  selected  tor  this  service — were  bringing 
linner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the- 
:iall  ring  tor  halt  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  ot  all  this 
ceremonial,  a  number  ot  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  u  .lO 
Evith  particular  solemnity  lifted  the  meat  ofT  the  table,, 
ind  conveyed  it  into  the  Queen's  inner  and  more  privBt« 
chamber,  where,  after  she  has  chosen  tor  herself,  tfas- 
rest  goes  to  the  ladies  ot  tbe  court.  The  Queen  sups  and 
lines  alone,  with  very  few  attendants,  and  it  is  very  sel- 
lom  anybody,  foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted  at  tluit 
time,  and  tlien  only  at  the  intercession  of  some  one  in 
power."  


DIVEKS  THAT  FALL  ASLEEP. 

Dn>you  ever  know  what  is  the  greatest  danger  to  latme- 
nho  dive  into  the  sea  for  valuables  that  have  been  sank  ?* 
ft  is  blling  asleep.  The  following  story,  told  by  a  diver, 
m  Englishman,  is  interesting ; 

"What  does  a  diver's  outfit  consist  of? 

"A  boat,  a  pump,  hose,  lines  and  dress.  The  dreao- 
^onsists  ot  layei'B  of  duck  and  india-rubber.  The  ohoes 
iveigh  tmeuty  pounds  each.  On  his  chest  and  iMck  ha 
:?arries  forty-pound  weights.  The  helmet,  when  it  bu. 
been  placed  over  the  diver's  head,  is  firmly  screwed  into- 
i  copper  collar  that  is  attached  to  bis  dress.  A  weighted. 
line  is  snnk  to  tbe  spot  which  he  is  to  reach,  aud  down, 
that  line  he  goes  with  the  life-line  ronnd  his  waist  and 
attached  to  bis  helmet.  Those  who  have  charge  of  tbe- 
lito-line  and  boso  must  regulate  them  as  the  diver  movej- 
Uiout  below. 

"What  are  a  diver's  working  day  aud  bis  wages  ? 

"Four  hours  and  £1.  If  be  tumisbes  his  own  appa- 
ratus his  wages  are  higher— £8  to  £10  a  day.  For  getting 
a  hawser  out  of  a  steamer'^;  screw  I'd  charge  £10  it  I  fur< 
Dished  my  own  apparat.::;, " 

"  I  suppose  that  a  part  ot  tbe  ckargo  is  for  the  risks- 

"  Yes ;  a  diver  is  exposed  to  a  good  many  dangers. 
Quo  ot  them,  you'll  be  suri>rised  Ut  lenm,  is  filing 
asleep.  Ou  a  hot  day  the  contrast  between  the  beat 
above  and  (he  delicious  coolness  below  water  is  apt  to 
make  a  diver  sleepy.  I  once  slept  an  hour  aud  a  half  at 
tbe  bottom  ot  a  wreck,  where  I  was  laying  a  pipe.  Sup- 
pose that  that  had  happened  in  a  chanuel  where  tbe  tide 
runs  so  swiftly  that  a  diver  can  work  only  during  tbe  one 
hour  of  slack  water.  If  I'd  slept  over  that  one  hour  the 
deaiUy  rush  of  the  tide  would  have  snapped  the  life-line 
and  hose.  Then,  in  working  wrecks,  there  is  the  danger  ot 
getting  jammed  in  between  freight  or  of  getting  the  hose 
or  line  entangled.  When  the  hose  snaps  at  a  great  depth 
the  frightful  pressure  kills  the  di^er.  He  is  sickcningly 
distorted  by  it." 


Knowledge  always  desires  increase :  it  is  like  fite^ 
which  moat  ba  ftmt  V\i^dNft&  \f}  «:«&«  t-vN^scM^  v^^s^ 
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Bv  K  E.  H.  Ravmomi. 
"Wttt  thee  read  tbj  hod's  letter.  Ele- 
■wrr 

WMi  RD  exMperating  deliberation  tlio 
old  nicnd  produced  hia  horn  -  rimmed 
"""*'    '"•  Mid  ut  down  to  eomplj. 

_!•  CTOMed  her  hands  in  het  lap 

— yyjj  M  ^  patient,  bnt  it  seemed  to 

^'f'SHMIBK  qpirit  an  interminable  tima 

'"'^•nd  laid  aaide  the  pliinlj 

{taring   tfae   paaee  that 
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ensned  the  pretty  old  ivifc  smoothed  lier  cap  and  fid.c:et- 
ed  with  her  kerchief,  and  the  other  paid  no  heed ;  but 
vhon  the  ominous  sound  of  the  lady*s  common-sense 
6h(»ti  came  tapping  on  the  chamber-floor,  ho  spoke. 

''Reuben  has  left  us  no  choice  in  the  matter.  If  lie 
111  list  go,  it  is  natural  that  ho  should  desire  his  wife's 
■companionship.  Tlioe  would  go  with  me,  under  like 
-circumstances,  I  trust." 

"If  I  had  not  so  long  looked  forwanl  to  the  meeting 
the  disappointment  would  not  be  so  great,"  she  sighed. 

Eleazer  meditated,  but  Ilebecca*s  impatience  had  van' 
ished.  She  had  used  her  bit  of  leaven  ;  that  soft-drawn 
vbreath  spoke  volumes. 

The  Lord  had  bestowed  upon  this  dear  old  Quaker 
liulv,  along  with  her  peach-colored  face  and  her  trim 
figure,  the  gift  of  a  fluent  tongue.  This  was  the  wonder 
and  the  pride  of  the  silent  Eleazer.  It  had  won  his  heart 
that  daj  when  he  first  saw  her  sitting  upon  the  high 
seats,  and  ahe  had  opened  her  lips  to  speak  the  w^ords  of 
wisdom.  He  longed  to  see  and  hear  her  beside  him  on 
his  widowed  hearth,  and  he  asked  lior  to  be  his  wife. 

The  gentle  preacher  listened  to  his  pertinent  pleading, 
roWewed  his  broad  acres,  and  said  "Yes." 

And  now  came  yearly  meeting.  Ah,  indeed  !  it  would 
bo  wrong  to  "hide  her  liglit  under  a  bushel." 

Rebecca  followed  up^  her  advantage. 

"Our  serving-woman  is  now  well  trained  and  able  to 
administer  the  houst^liold  affairs.  Thy  son's  daughters 
can  coiiie  even  as  if  wo  were  at  homo,  for  it  is  not  titling 
that  tboe  and  I  should  deny  ourselves  of  a  godly  pleasure 
l>ecauso  of  this  slight  hindrance." 

"Thee  is  nght,  dear  wife.  I  like  not  that  Oretta,  thy 
servant ;  hia*  very  name  hath  a  heathenish  sound,  and 
it  is  wi41  tliai  the  children  should  bo  here  to  koei)  her  to 
her  duty.  Thee  and  I  will  go  to  the  meeting  at  the  set 
time."  * 

"  Oh  I  what  a  darling  she  is  !  the  quaint,  little,  old- 
i;'*w  grandiuother  I  Graudfatlicr  was  *  no  fool '  wiieu  he 
l«il  iu  love  with  her." 

"  Ruth,  your  adjectives  and  your  slan^  I  13ut  she  is 
indeed  verv  lovolv." 

ft  ft 

"  l.-»n't  alio  vain,  though?  Did  you  notice  how  ])('r- 
foctly  lier  rich  stlken  gown  fitted  her  ?  You  and  I, 
Dolly,  never  had  anything  half  so  tine,  even  for  best. 
And  that  cap,  a  dainty,  tilmy,  soft  little  notliinjr,  that 
shows  tho  liair  right  through.  I'm  a  birthnj^ht  Quaker, 
aud  rd  wear  the  plain  dres.s  quick  enoup-.h  if  'twould 
make  me  half  so  bewitching.  ' 

"It  wonld  ha  a  channiuc:;  garb  for  tmnis  ancl  bnjitinj:^, 
and  tho  other  vitdent  things  y<m  affect." 

"For  sliame,  vou  i^reat,  un^Minlv,  *  valh-rv-«Mvcnei'v  ' 
jirl  I     You  don't  tennis  becau  ■'  ymir  feet ' 

•*Aro  made  for  u-;**." 

"Well,  never  niinil.  YduM  In?  a  T-n-ttv  u'^od  kind  cIm 
sister  if  vnu  were  imt  c^'^au''.^*!.     'J'n.it  sjn>ils  vnu." 

"  Tea  is  rciuly,  waA  ^::uidi'.it!n'r  n.^cil  to  thii.k  i»ri)Mii)t 
ness  a  caruJii.  virtue.  " 

rt  wa-^  a  very  [)l<':i'^.iiit  r«K)m  ■,.  wliicli  t!io  >"i j>|»'.t-1:;oI'.' 
•'."as  .*-j>r'':i.l,    \\ii!i    \\>\\'j  v,  i•ldl■\v^  opruim^    ni"»:i   a   \i;i.-- 


"  Pshaw  ! '  she  murmured,  "I'm  getting  sentimental. 
Saying  good-by  to  father  and  mother  and  lover  all  iu 
one  day  has  shaken  me  uj).  I'd  better  leave  romanco 
and  malaria  and  go  indooi's." 

Although  only  half-past  eight,  grandfather  was  already 
locking  up  the  house  for  the  night.  Tho  sisters  looked 
at  each  other.  There  seemed  to  bo  nothing  for  it  but  \  > 
go  to  bed,  or  to  their  rooms,  at  least. 

"I say,  Dolly  !  don't  secondhand  grandma  stick  to  tl.o 
rudiments  well  ? — 'Earlv  to  bed,*  etc.  But  I  warn  T«^a 
that  when  she  departs,  and  you  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, I  sha*n't  go  into  *  retiracy  *  before— a  quarter  to 
nine,  sure.  What  a  delicious  bed  !"  In  she  x^lunged  to 
the  middle  of  it. 

"  Trust  me,  these  humble  Friends  know  kow  to  tako 
good  care  of  themselves.  If  there's  one  material  bless- 
ing I  prize  above  another— hear,  Dorothy  ?— it's  a  groat, 
snowy-sheeted,  clover-scented,  room-for-stretching  coueli. 
Put  that  down  in  your  housekeeping  list,  'gainst  I  coii:o 
a-visitiu'." 

No  response  coming  from  her  sister's  room,  Ruth 
sprang  uj^  aud  tiptoed  into  it,  and  found  that  young 
woman  writing  a  love  letter. 

"Already!  Shades  of  Cupid,  if  I  wouldn't  be  ashameil  ! 
A  charming  Summer  lies  before  mo  !  Toll  John  that  I 
think  that  a  girl  with  a  beau  and  one  without  hadn't 
never  onghter  aboen  jined  in  tho  bonds  of  sisterhood. 
Dolly,  kiss  me.  I'm  lonesome  ;  I'm  homesick  ;  I  haven't 
any  i>a  and  ma;  I'm  — goin;^— to — cry." 

She  did,  and  the  elder  sLster  soothed  her.  The  out- 
burst had  been  expected.  Spoiled  pet  and  darling  of 
tho  houaeholil,  whimsical,  tender-hearted  and  merrv,  of 
course  this  quietude  wonld  make  her  "homesick." 

In  a  ni«.)inent  tlie  little  shower  of  tears  was  over.  There 
was  a  spasmodic  hug  of  tho  "l)les.sed  Dorothy,"  and 
tlien— "piiff,  i>uff  !" — that  much-enduring  damsel's  cau- 
dle w;is   out. 

'•D>jrothy,  I  trust  thee  to  take  good  care  of  the  houso, 
and  deal  out  the  supidie.s  with  prnd(jnco.  It  will  bo 
protitablo  experience  for  thee.  Watch  well  tho  butcle.r's 
an<l  the  grocer's  bills  ;  tin  y  are  sharp  upon  the  iK  al, 
and  prone  to  give  shr^rt  W(i^;:lit." 

•'What  can  I  do,  p:ran.lnia  V 

*'Thee,  Ruth?  Can  t!i«v  do  aught  well?  Well,  wo 
will  see.  Thee  car«'  for  the  i)oultry,  and  sec  that  tl.o 
young  calves  aro  led.  Abrani,  the  colored  man,  is  a 
iro»«d  stirvant,  but  not  averse  to  frequent  rests  from  labor. 
The?  keep  thy  eye  on  him  somewhat." 

'•All  rifjjht.  Wtj'll  take  splendi»l  care  of  everything. 
Y«)n  jiist  hav«i  a  jolly  ^ood  time  a-preaching  and  a- visit- 
in;^  tho  s])iritual  ipiality,  and  say  some  lovely  things  to 
make  graiidj-a  as   ••  pr'm<l  as  rnncli.'" 

"lliith  I  thy  gid<ly  ton^rue  will  bring  tliee  to  harm." 

**  Not  while  T  Juivi^  the-'  to  i»rea''h  tome,  thnu  sereno 
litili'  .t<"aiidnu)tli..-r.  J.)i)ii't  you  worry.  Ill  punch  ni) 
.\l»ni!ii  with  a  hhav[)  .'^tidc  vwvy  l\\\\.\  Iu»  ji.ifercth  by 
t  !i  •  w;iy. 

*'  \;iy.  rliil.l  ;   I  did   ui.t     -      " 

••i^'-' ;i.  It.il.ecca!  c. :;;.•.      A\\.   s]i:i'l  Iu-  h^fi;    by   tho 


.  liadctl  :_•■  lih-ry.  Tl>'-  h-.-i^^.-  s!o:»'l  ^ii  :i  littl  •  p  .iul  jut-  '  l»":it.  ( I..';.l-l.y,  cliiMr.'U.  (Ij.j  I'.iilht'ully  t>  ln«'etin*<^ '* 
ting  oul  I'i'nin  the  niainhiu  1,  au'l  its  "i^l^-v  l;iv,:i  .•■li']i.'il  i  'W.c  lirt  duy  of  tin*  si-t- rs'  hou  M']^««»pinLC  ilragrrroil 
downwaril  to  tho  Hn<lso!i*s  b.i::U.  On.-  nf  W.k-  l;.vflic-.t  i  li«'a\ily  to  n-^th-ss  Kutli.  Sii.'  .son;:;li!  Oirlta,  hut  found 
Imt  loneliest  of  tho  mmantic  <pots  of  tlic  fiuni'Us  lli>jli-  j  that  '•  ln-atlii-nish  wonjan  "  so  incisive  in  j.cr  conversation 
lands,  it  well  deserved  its  name,  ••Land's  Knd."  '  that   she  withdrew  from  her  i)r«ciiictN  to  "punch    up" 

Abram.     He  was  provokinj^ly  dili;^enf. 

Dorothy  seemed  supremely  content  over  her  everlar;t- 
ing  sewing,  aud  the  idle  one  left  her  to  wander  aimlessly 
over  the  great  empty  house.  She  brought  up,  finally,  ia 
her  grandmother's  closet,  where  inspu-ation  seized  her. 


In  the  twilight  Dorothy  wandered  down  ov^r  tin.-  little 
peninsula,  aud  though  the  spot  wwri  familiar  to  her  from 
her  childhood,  its  extreme  isolation  from  *'the  rest  of 
the  woi'ld  "  Btrack  her  anew  with   a  fcort  of  nervous 
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''The  Tain  little  preacher  !  What  rows  of  handsome, 
prim  dresses  !  and  oh,  what  a  spotless  coalscnttlo  of  a 
bonnet  !*' 

She  tore  the  cherished  headgear  from  its  culico-covered 
handbox  and  tried  it  on,  courtesying  to  herself  l)ofore  the 
little  mirror.  A  bewitching,  dimpled  face,  with  merry 
brown  eyes  and  a  fringe  of  fluffy  hair,  smiled  back  to  her 
from  the  dei)ths  of  the  white  satin-lined  **pokc." 

"Birtliright  Qnaker,  howdy?  It's  as  becoming  as  a 
Gainsborough.  Here  goes  for  the  rest  of  the  gai'b  and  a 
call  on  Dorothy.  My  !  I  didn't  think  'Becca  and  I  were 
80  near  of  a  size.  Now  for  a  kerchief.  Ah,  how  refresh- 
ingly cool  and  clean  these  lawn  affairs  are,  and  fine  ! 
bishops'  robes  aren't  a  circumstance.  But  what  will  I  do 
with  mv  hair  ?    Oh,  I  know  !" 

Seizing  a  brush,  she  straightened  out  the  rebellious 
curls,  and  twisted  them  np  in  a  severe  little  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  head.     The  style  was  not  anbecoming. 

"  Secondhand  G.  wears  a  cap.  I'd  like  to,  but  maybe 
for  a  girl  it  wouldn't  be  orthodox.  Perhaps  'twould  Iw 
Hicksite.  Odd,  that  these  saintly  peace-lovers  should 
have  divisions  !  Cap — no  cap.  Dear  me,  I  don't  know. 
Yes,  I  do.  I'm  the  first  full-fledged  young  Friend-ess  I 
over  saw,  so  I'll  just  go  bareheaded  and  set  the  fashion 
for  the  rest  to  follow.     Now  I'm  going  down. " 

**  Buthy  Cromwell,  how  cunning  yon  look  !  But  do 
not,  I  bog,  let  the  least  thing  happen  to  grandmother's 
clothes." 

••  Ihee  surjiriscs  me,  Dorothea.  Thoo  knows  me  to  bo 
a  groat  caretaker.  Does  theo  like  my  gown  ?  It  is  of 
a  goodly  quality,  and,  verily,  the  sewing  woman  hath 
shaped  it  comely  to  my  body." 

Dorothy  loaned  back  in  her  rocker,  hiugliing  and  ad- 
miiing.  Slie  was  glad  **the  child  "  (Ruth  was  sovonteon, 
and  the  other  had  reached  the  mature  ago  of  twenty- 
three)  had  found  something  to  amuse  lior.  She  l:»id 
aside  lior  work. 

*'  I  wx*s  going  to  ask  you  to  liolp  me  gather  some 
strawherrios  for  supper,  but  it  would  never  do  in  that 
dre.ss,  so  I'll  go  alone."' 

Ruth  wont  on  pacing  uj)  and  down  the  gallery-lloor, 
lira'ticiug  walking  in  the  full  skirt  and  watching  her 
*'  littlo  foot  i)een  in  and  out"  from  its  hem.  With  down- 
cast eyes  she  turned  at  last  and  walked,  unobservant,  al- 
most into  the  verv  arms  of  some  bod  v — a  tall,  tine-look- 
iug  young  man,  with  a  costume  as  rigidly  Qnakerish  in 
its  cut  as  her  own — or  her  grandmother's. 

*'Thee  will  pardon  me,  pleaiso." 

*'  Theo  has  no  need  to  ask  my  pardon  ;  it  was  naught. 
Rebecca  Cromwell  is  my  aunt ;  is  she  at  home  ?" 

'*  And  Eleazer  is  my  grandfather.  They  have  gone  to 
yearly  motiting.  Dorothy*  and  I  are  Rcubon'n  daughters, 
and  we  are  kiM']jiiij^  house." 

The  whim  st'izod  ln?r  to  carry  on  the  niasquorado, 
and,  with  most  primitive  Himplioity,  sho  r.skod,  swootly  : 
**  What  is  thy  namo  V" 

**  Ephraim  Sutliorliiiid. *' 

t^he  Uil  tho  Av:iy  iiiduors. 

**Do  theo  sit  down  and  n-^t  \\liilo  I  sook  Dorothy." 

*'Thore  is  no  hasto." 

Kphraim  found  th«^  situation  pleasant  a'4  it  was,  and 
the  jmir  ontorod  into  a  (•i)uvorsation  which  became  deeply 
interesting  as  it  proceeded,  for  the  guest  was  well-read 
and  most  iiitoUigent.  finally,  he  said,  as  if  asking  a 
question  : 

**1  hatl  ]iurposed  to  remain  with  my  aunt  for  a  while, 
but  I  am  loath  to  be  a  trouble  to  strangers." 

This  guileless  six-footer  had  blundered  into  a  dilemma 
irhicU  a  man  of  the  world  would  have  avoided. 


Ruth  knitted  her  i>retty  brows,  and  shot  him  a  scrnti- 
nizing  glance. 

"Connections  can  scarcely  be  strangers.  But,  excuse 
me,  please,  I  must  call  my  sister." 

Ephraim  gazed  dreamily  after  this  diminutive  person 
in  gray.  IIo  was  an  anomaly  in  his  generation,  keeping 
strictly  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  Ho  belonged  to 
Utoi)ia,  but  had  suffered  the  mistake  of  being  bom  at 
Berwick,  in  the  nineteenth  centurv.  The  lad's  mother 
idolized  and  laughed  at  him. 

**  Thee  will  never  find  thee  a  wife,  my  son.  Thee  is 
the  only  one  left  among  us  to  wear  the  plain  garb  and 
use  the  plain  speech.  When  I  die,  thee  will  be  alone," 
she  sighed. 

And  the  tender-hearted  fellow  put  his  arms  about  her, 
and  called  her  •*  Sweetheart "! 

**  Only  a  woman  like  thee,  mother,  can  sit  beside  thee 
on  thy  son's  hearthstone.  A  house  divided  is  never  a 
home.  For  life  and  death  I  am  a  Friend,  and  if  the 
Lord  wills  me  to  wed.  He  will  send  the  helpmeet." 

And  now,  hail  he  found  her  ? — this  spiritual  woman  of 
whom  he  had  dreamed  under  his  orchard  boughs,  who 
was  worthy  to  sit  beside  the  saintly  mother  and  to  be  his 
mate  ? 

**0h,  Dolly,  there's  a  sjdendid-looking  fellow  in  the 
parlor,  who  says  he  is  Rt^borca's  nei)hew.  He  *thees* 
and  *thous,'  and  keej^s  liis  hat  on  all  correct.  Why  do 
they  use  such  bad  grammar  and  do  such  rude  things  ? 
And  he's  come  to  tan-y.' 

**  Nonsense  I  He  can't  stay  here,  with  only  two  girls 
and  a  servant.     Ho  must  know  better  than  that." 

"He  dof'sn't." 

*'Tlien  I  must  enli.ij:hten  him." 

*•  Yoii  won't  dare — soo  if  yon  do  I  lis  his  aunt's  house. 
He  may  dislike  to  ^'ivo  us  tronblir.  but  he  is  ignorant  of 
any  impropriety  in  the  mattor." 

"  Ho  must  be  a  fool  !" 

**  lie's  not  half  as  big  an  one  as  your  old  John  Barlow. 
But  say,  Dolly,  I  want  you  to  promise  something  !" 

**No  time  for  coaxing  now.  Stop  choking  me,  and  go 
change  your  di*ess,  while  I  settle  Sir  Innooent  Stupid." 

**  Not  till  you  promise.  D.  n't  you  tell  him  I'm  your 
kind  of  a  girl.  Let  him  think  I'm  an  Orthodox  Friend. 
Ho  won't  stay  long,  you  say,  and  it  will  be  such  fun.  Fll 
take  back  what  I  said  about  John.' 

'*  You  can't  keep  it  up,  and  you'd  feel  so  silly  to  be 
found  out.  Besides,  if  lie  is  sincere,  it  is  insulting  his 
religion  to  mtisquei-ado  in  it." 

*'  I  wtui't  insult  him,  don't  von  think  that.  You  won't 
*give  nje  away,'  now  will  you,  Dots  ?" 

**  There,  let  me  go.  Xo,  I'll  not  expose  your  nonsense 
if  vou'll  crivo  up  slsinc::  V" 

'•All  riudit.  From  this  instant  I'm  a  reformed  young 
woniiin." 

Dorothy  n-is  conlidont  that  she  could  (so  delicately  as 
to  avoi.l  !.i\iii!;  offousej  send  the  odd  ^nipst  about  his 
l)nsitu>s.  1)1; I  slio  could  not.  Against  innocence  the  wiles 
of  the  iiiplom:it  arc*  i)0\\orloss. 

So  l'4)hr:u*m  staiil,  and  Kuth  "played  (^>nak(r.''  ni:d 
com])li<*ations  deoi)ono«l,  till  the  older  sister  sonj^ht  relief 
in  writing  to  hor  lo^^al  lover. 

She  told  him  of  the  froak,  begun  in  fun  and  emlip;'  in 
(MU-nest-  for  it  was  ovi.lont  enou^^h  to  her  exj)*  ritiitM-d 
eye  that  those  two  young  creatures  had  **  fallen  dcnd  in 
love,"  and  how  was  the  matt<!r  to  be  set  ri^fht  ?  That  the 
*' Widow  "Orotta  had  resurrected  her  husband,  and  he 
was  now  living  at  the  farm,  and  of  her  teiTor  of  the  pair, 
whom  she  believed  to  be  professiotval  Vv^x^-^t'*.  \  S^c^\^ 
daily  ftli^  m\a!&%OL  %oxsi&  ^T\AK\a  cA  x^N\Sk  Vtvsva.  v^x^N^vj^iaRk^ 
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A    QUAKER    MASQUERADE. 


The  deep  voioe  was  inexpressibly  sorrowfal,  bnt  bow 
Ruth  loved  it  I  She  knew  that  in  a  moment  she  should 
see  the  tenderness  in  those  dear  eves  tnm  to  scorn,  and 
the  sadness  of  the  low  tones  change  to  anger. 

Quite  free  now,  she  held  herself  erect  and  gazed  at 
him,  hungrily,  eagerly,  as  one  watches  the  last  of  all 
precious  things. 

'*I  do  love  thee,  Ephraim,  with  all  my  broken  heart. 
Bat  thee  is  the  living  truth,  and  I — a  living  lie.  You — 
cannot  wed  a  falsehood." 

Long  after  the  rustle  of  her  gown  liad  died  upon  the 
silence,  he  stood  with  bowed  head  and  empty,  folded 
arms. 

**  YoH  cannot " 

He  understood. 

Still  the  pure  moonlight  shone,  and  the  tide  flowed  in 
with  its  dreary  plish-plash,  sad  as  a  widow's  sigh. 

He  turned,  at  last,  to  go  away  from  them  all,  alone 
with  his  sorrow,  to  hiS  own  place  —  to  the  hearthstone 
which  must  be  for  ever  desolate  now.  No  one  should 
take  her  xdaco,  for  unworthy  as  she  was,  and  fallen  from 
that  angf^lic  height  on  which  his  pure  romance  had 
placed  her,  still  Kuth  was  dear  and  sacred  —  the  one 
woman  wliom  God  had  made,  and  Satan  marred,  for  him. 
Just  then  ho  heard  John  Barlow's  voice.  After  all,  he 
must  bo  practical,  and  ho  went  with  the  lawyer  to  their 
lodging. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  there  came  a  knocking  at 
his  bedroom. 

**  Are  you  asleep,  Sutherland  ?'* 

For  answer,  ho  opened  the  door.  He  was  fully  dressed. 
He  had  not  been  in  bod. 

*•  I'm  glad  vou're  up.  I  expect  it*s  confounded  non- 
sense, but  I  can't  slee^)  f'^r  thinking  of  those  two  girls. 
They're  worse  off  than  alone  with  Orctta  and  that  niftu, 
and  Abram  is  further  away  than  ^\e  are.  I'll  sleep  bettor 
for  a  look  around." 

Ephniim  roa-lily  consonted. 

They  fouml  the  fjirmliouse  apparently  undisturbed,  its 
whiteness  strikingly  clear  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon. 
On  the  second  tloor,  in  the  passage  between  the  sisters' 
rooms,  a  night-lamp  was  dimly  burning,  but  the  blinds 
were  all  closed,  and  evidently  no  one  was  either  wakeful 
or  astir. 

The  young  men  t-at  down  in  the  vine-slia<led  summer- 
house  to  watch  for  a  while.  They  did  not  talk,  lest  they 
should  disturb  tln)se  whom  they  had  come  to  guard. 
John  Barlow  went  to  sleep.  After  an  hour  he  was  roused 
by  a  light  touch  on  his  arm.  Ephraim  was  bending  for- 
ward, and  looking  earnestly  toward  the  rear  of  the  house. 
He  motioned  silence,  and  his  startled  companion  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  gaz  'd  whore  the  other  pointed. 

A  figure  crept  from  the  kitchen-entrance  to  the  wood- 
house,  a  few  yards  in  the  rear.  It  was  bent  over,  as  if 
hiding  something  in  its  dress.  Presently  it  emerged 
from  tho  outbuilding,  and  stood  waiting.  By  the  moon- 
light, the  watchers  recognized  Oretta.  Soon  her  husband 
left  the  house  and  joined  her.  He  had  an  uncovered 
ba.skot  on  his  arm,  and  in  it  some  shining,  glistening 
metal ;  probably  tho  family  j)late,  for  he  bent  us  ho 
walked,  as  if  the  burden  wore  heavy. 

Barlow  now  sprang  forward,  but  the  other  held  him 
back. 

"Wait!" ho  whispered.  "They  will  try  to  got  iiway 
with  all  thev  hrive  stolen.  Then  we  will  seize  them  both 
tof*ei\\ov,     Tlu'c  take  the  woman,  and  I  will  the  man. " 


Oretta  Bprofitl  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  into  this 
fh^  pair  piled  their  plunder:  silver,  lineDy  tho  sisterft*  \ 
dre^aea  and  jewels  ;  ermi  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  flask  the;  \  long  ^libi  "DeaWi  toT  \Xx\&  \)!t«cLQrak:i^  \lV^ 


brought  from  some  secret  hiding-place  in  the  wood- 
house. 

John  fumed  with  impatience,  but  still  the  other  re- 
strained him. 

The  blanket  was  tied  up  pack-fashion,  and  hoisted 
upon  the  man's  back.  Oretta  stopped  to  tuck  up  her 
skirts  well — woman -like,  she  hated  the  dew — then  took 
up  her  basket.  They  followed  the  footpath  which  ran 
directly  by  the  summer-house,  only  keeping,  noiselessly, 
upon  the  grass  along  its  edge.  They  came  abreast  the 
little  structure. 
"  Now  I" 

With  a  spring  the  volunteer  policemen  were  upon  their 
victims,  and  had  knocked  them  down.  Even  Ephraim 
forgot  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace. 

Oretta  screamed,  and  the  man  struggled  to  bite  or  kick 
his  captor,  but  the  stalwart  Quaker  handled  him  with 
perfect  ease. 

"Hold  the  woman  till  I  get  the  clothes-lin**,  yonder.'* 
He  dragged  his  belligerent  captive  to  the  drying-yard, 
and  held  him  with  his  right  hand  while  with  his  left  ho 
tore  down  the  rope. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  burglar  lay  raving  helplessly, 
with  his  arms  and  ankles  bound  as  if  in  a  vise. 

Eidiraim  would  have  treated  the  woman  more  leniently, 
but  John  said,  "  No  !  The  Jezebel  !  She  is  the  worst  of 
the  two.     She  has  nearly  bitten  my  thumb  off !" 

They  bound  her,  also,  and  1  ft  her  on  the  summer- 
house  floor. 

All  this  time,  not  a  sound  from  tho  house.  Oretta': 
captor  had  been  too  excited  to  notice  this,  although  the 
woman's  shrieks  might  well  have  roifsed  the  heaviest 
sleeper  ;  but  when  Ephraim  spoke  of  tlu^  strange  sibjuoe, 
a  horrible  dread  camo  over  him.  He  rushed  through  the 
kitchen,  calling,  in  a  voice  that  vainly  struggled  to  he 
calm,  "  Dorothv  !  Dorothv  !" 
No  answer. 

Vp  the  stairs,  and  to   the  him]>lighted  hull,  awiiv  he 
flew.    Then  a  sickening,  strange  odor  came  u]>on  him. 
"  Ei)hraim,  come  quick  I" 

Tljoy  reached  Dorothy's  chamber  first.  She  was  lying 
as  if  asleep,  but  breathing  heavily.  She  roused  up  when 
John  spoke  to  her  and  shook  Ikm*,  and  seemed  so  natural 
that  he  would  have  retreat(Hl  but  for  the  burdened  air. 
He  threw  open  the  tightly  closed  sashes,  and  tho  fresh, 
night-wind  swept  in. 

It  revived  the  half-stui)efiod  girl,  and  she  asked  what 
was  the  matter. 

"Get  up,  dear,  as  soon  as  von  can,  and  come  out  in 
the  hall." 

He  lighted  her  candle  and  left  her.  In  reality,  less 
than  a  moment  elapsed  before  she  had  slipx>ed  on  lier 
wrapper  and  joined  them,  but  to  the  young  men  it 
seemed   ages. 

She  was  thoroughly  frightened  and  awake. "^ 
"  Where's  Ruth  ?" ' 

We  hope  she  is  safe.     We  waited  for  you." 
She   sped   to   her  sister's  room,  and  a  cry  of  horror 
rang  out  to  them. 

'*  She's  dead  !— she's  dead  I  Oh,  Jvuthy,  my  darling! 
rav  sweet  little  sister  !'' 

She  raised  the  slight  form,  whose  arms  hung  limp  and 
motionless.  John  threw  open  the  windows,  for  here  the 
fumes  of  chloroform  were  stifling,  l)ut  Ephraim  bent  over 
and  lifted  the  girl  in  his  strong  arms,  and  bore  her 
swiftly  down  and  out  into  the  open,  straight  to  the  low- 
curbed  well.  There  he  laid  her  down  and  chafed  the 
liieleas  {Le&k,  ^Ti(\.li0^e  tixi^  \i^  lo^x^\.  ^«^\yetately  and 
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By-and-by  a  shudderiDg  chill  crept  tbrongh  the  Bcnse- 
less  fi-ame,  and  the  heavy  lids  upraised. 

He  wrapped  her  in  the  blanket  Dorothy  brought. 

"Ephraim,  is  it  thee?" 

"Yea,  sweetheart  !'* 

A  long,  anxious  silence.  Then  the  voice  was  stronger, 
but  tho  words  were  sadly  broken  and  faltering. 

**I  must  have  dreamed,  I  thought  thee  was  angry — 
and  hated  me.  I  did  wear  the  i>lain  dress— and  I  didn*t 
know  why.     Now  I  do.     It  wtts  to  meet  theef' 

**I  understand  it  all,  sweet  little  one.  Dorothy  hath 
told  me.     Tbee  must  not  talk,  but  rest." 

A  brighter  look  came  over  the  wan  face,  a  waxen  hand 
was  raised  in  piteous  supplication. 

**The  truth  cannot  wed  tho  lie.  But  if  I  wore  the 
gi'ay  gown  alwctt/s,  it  would  be  the  truth,  and  I  should 
be " 

**My  wife,  sweetheart !— my  beloved  wife  !" 


THE  JOURNEY  TO  *V>LUMBERTOWN." 

Close  up  your  peepers,  ray  darling  so  beautiful, 
Mamma  will  guanl  you,  most  tender  and  true ; 

Sin^f  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  charming  and  dutiful, 
Trotty  B'  -I'eep,  n«d  brave  Billy  Boy  Blue. 

Kind  angel  watchers.  Bay  how  far  to  Slumbcrtown  ? 

*' Twenty  sweet  kisses  and  minutes  a  score;' 
Mamma  will  pay  them  -ploaso  tally  the  numlxT  down. 

Till  they  arrive  at  brij^ht  Fairyland  shore. 

Throu'jjh  Wedding-cake  Vallry,  'round  Sugar-plum  Mountain, 
Soon  Siinta  Claus'  sliMghlwlls  will  merrily  ring; 

Tln^re  the  talking-bird  dwells,  lx\side  j'outh's  golden  fountain, 
And  the  tree  cvi.:r  bl«"»!iis  on  whivh  all  the  leaves  sing. 

Kind  angel  watchers,  s:iy  how  far  to  Slumb«;rtown  ? 
••  ():ily  I'.-n  kis.~os  an«i  minutes  t-)  spare;" 
[Mamma  will  pay  them -ph-ase  tally  the  number  d'»wii, 
She  will  sing  for  them  until  th^-yg-jt  t.h«'n\ 

Tli"r>  dw'jlis  till*  sw»»rt  "Princess"  with  g<»lden  h.H-ks  fio.ving. 
And  gr.nd  '•  Cind'.'n'ila,"  the  bolle  of  tho  ball. 

"SVitli  "  rh'^rry  ami  Fair  Star,"  to  "  Calm  T)i'liLrhts  "  going 
To  Had  Robin  lloo«l  and  his  merry  men  all. 

The  gardfMis  of  dreamland  are  now.shining  clearly, 
Where  good  children  gsithcr  with  joy  and  delight. 

To  sing,  daneo  and  play,  with  my  darling  loved  doarly, 
Until  ro.«»y  dawn  crowns  the  brow  of  the  night. 


month  of  the  Lewes  River,  uora*  Xewhaveu,  comiug  forth 
from  holes  ou  mild  days  iu  the  Winter.  Ou  such  days  iu 
such  places  gnats  may  commoaly  be  seen. 

Chauges  of  weather  preceded  by  variations  of  the  hy- 
grometric  condition  of  the  air  are  undoubtedly  indicated 
a  few  hours  in  advance  by  both  animals  and  plants. 
Thus,  swallows  fly  low  before  rain,  because  the  humidity 
of  the  air  damps  the  wings  and  bodies  of  the  gnats,  and 
disables  them  from  soaring  far  above  the  ground.  The 
swallows  feed  accordingly. 


A  QUID  PKO   QUO. 

A  VEHY  quaint  quid  pro  quo  has  been  offered  by  a  lady 
»nd  requited  by  a  fisherman.  We  know  not  whether 
the  fisherman  was  a  reveler  beyond  all  ot?)er  fishermen. 
In  any  case  the  lady  was  peculiarly  anxious  that  he 
should  don  that  azure  ribbon  which  marks  the  abstainers 
in  their  less  lucid  intervals  from  alcoholic  refreshment. 
Long  the  maiden  sued,  long  the  briny  swain  denied. 
It  was  as  if  Galatea  had  bcseeched  the  Cyclops  to  abstain 
from  the  juice  of  Ismarian  vineyards,  for  the  lady  is  a  si'a 
nymph  in  her  accomplishments.  At  last  the  fisherman 
vowed  that  he  would  drink  only  with  his  eyes  if  the  lady 
would  perform  a  certain  athletic  feat.     Quoth  he  : 

**If  you  will  swim  the  bay,  from  far  Black  Rock 
to  Ballintrae— it  is,  I  deem,  a  measured  mile — T  will 
obey  you  with  a  smile.  I  will  put  on  the  ribbon  bine, 
and  will  forswear  the  barlev  brew.  Xo  more,  if  safe 
a.shore  you  come,  I'll  taste  of  whisky,  gin  or  mm  ;  no 
more,  if  once  you  cross  the  main,  tamper  with  claret  or 
champagne." 

The  maiden  leaped  into  the  brine,  and  lo  I  in  minutes 
♦^hirtv-nine,  she  boldlv  measured  out  tho  wav  of  that  in- 
:i()Si>ital)le  bay,  from  far  Black  Ilock  to  Ballintrae. 

*'  And  now  that  fisherman  goes  no  more  .staggering  along 
tlio  shore  ;  tho  only  port  he  does  not  hate  is  that  where 
i  wife  and  children  wait ;  no  more  he  taints  the  ambient 
I  air  with  odor  of  the  Talisker  !  His  ribbon  rivals  with  the 
skies,  tliere's  honest  pride  within  his  eyes,  each  mem- 
ber of  his  household  vies  in  Irish  cottage  industries.  If 
Erin's  .sons  would  doff  the  green,  and  wear  the  badge  of 
blue,  we  ween,  a  happier  island  ne'er  were  seen. 


METEOROLOGICAL  INSTINCr. 

Pkofessor  CleveijANd  Abbe  has  done  good  service  to 
science  and  common  sense  in  lefutiug  (in  a  lecture  de- 
livered before  the  Franklin  Insiitate)  the  popular  errors 
— I  may  call  them  superstitions — concerning  the  power  of 
animals  to  predict  the  weather  some  time  in  advance.  He 
attributes  their  migrations  and  hibernating  habits  to  the 
inherited  result  of  experience  of  many  i)ast  ages,  or  to 
natural  causes  beyond  their  control. 

Our  own  theory  of  the  southward  flying  swallow  is 
shamefully  unpoetical.  He  feeds  on  flying  insects, 
chiefly  gnats.  A  little  observation  will  show  that  as  the 
cold  weather  advances  from  the  north,  these  creatures 
cease  to  develop  to  the  perfect  form  but  remain  dormant 
in  their  pupa  and  larva  stages.  The  swallow  simply  fol- 
lows its  food,  i>roceeding  onward  and  southward,  if  neces- 
sary, across  straits,  such  as  tho  English  Channel,  where 
the  opposite  coast  is  visible  to  the  birds  in  high  flight. 
Some  that  find  warm  quarters-  and  sufficient  supplies  on 
this  Bide  of  the  Channel  do  not  all  go  across.  Gilbert 
Wute  speaks  of  tboae  seen  in  sach  localities  aa  the 
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WELSH  SAYINGS. 

Three  things  that  never  become  rusty — the  money  of 
the  benevolent,  the  shoes  of  the  butcher's  horse,  and  a 
woman's  tongue.  Three  things  not  easily  done — to  allaj 
thirst  with  fire,  to  dry  wet  with  water,  and  to  please  all  in 
every  thing  that  is  done.  Three  things  that  are  as  good 
as  the  best— brown  bread  in  famine,  well-water  in  thirsty 
and  a  gray  coat  in  cold.  Three  things  as  good  as  their 
betters — dirty  water  to  extinguish  the  fire,  an  ugly  wife  to 
a  blind  man,  and  a  wooden  sword  to  a  coward.  Three 
warnings  from  the  grave — "Thou  knowest  what  I  was, 
thou  secst  what  I  am,  rememl>er  what  thou  art  to  be." 
Three  things  of  short  continuance — a  lady's  love,  a  chip 
fire,  and  a  brook  flood.  Three  things  that  ought  never  to 
be  from  home — the  cat,  the  chimney,  and  the  housewife. 
Three  essentials  to  a  false  story-toller— a  good  memory,  a 
bold  face,  and  fools  for  an  audience.  Three  things  that 
uro  seen  in  a  peacock — the  garb  of  an  ongol,  the  walk  of  a 
thief,  and  the  voice  of  the  devil.  Three  things  it  is  un- 
wi.se  to  boast  of — the  flavor  of  thy  ale,  the  beauty  of  thy 
wife,  and  the  contents  of  thy  pnrse.     Three  uivsAto^  c^^  ^ 

a  aco\^^^  '^Wq. 
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cliollenges,  giving  him  a  momentary  start  that  almost 
causes  him  to  repeat  the  dear  one*s  name  instead  of 
the  countersign  ;  but  the  sentinel  hears  the  magic  word, 
turns  over  his  orders,  and  the  officer  of  the  day  i>asses 
on.  In  the  morning  ho  will  be  the  old  officer  of  the  day 
at  guard  -  mounting,  a  new  officer  of  the  day  relieving 
Lim.  He  then  makes  a  report  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  all  events  which  have  transpired  during  his  tour,  and 
returns  to  duty  with  his  company. 

There  are  company  drills  and  battalion  drills,  which  all 
officui-s  not  on  special  duty  are  required  to  attend.  Dur- 
ing the  W^iuter  battalion  drills  are  dispensed  with,  but  the 
opportunity  is  seized  to  perfect  the  men  in  the  manual  of 
arms,  bayonet  exercise  and  soldierly  carriage,  and  to 
generally  improve  the  morale  of  the  companies.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  routine  duties,  company  officers  are  detailed 
as  members,  jndge-advocates  and  recorders  of  military 
courts  and  boards,  which  are  of  constant  recuiTence,  and 
require  more  or  less  writing,  to  be  done. 

Tlie  field  officers,  or  officers  of  a  regiment  above  the 
rank  of  captain,  take  command  of  the  battalion  (which 
is  any  part  of  a  regiment  composed  of  two  or  more  com- 
panies) for  drills,  dress  parados,  inspections  au<l  n^viows. 
when  80  directed  by  the  colonel.  They  are  also  subject 
to  court-martial  duty,  field  service  with  a  battalion,  etc. 

Staff  officers,  who  ci»nduct  the  affairs  of  the  various 
departments  at  each  post,  are  of  two  classes— the  personal 
stair  is  composed  of  the  adjutant,  quartermaster,  acting 
commi.ssftry  of  subsist(?nce,  engineer  officer,  ordnance 
offi^'cr,  provost- marshal,  receiving  officer,  instructor  of 
musketry  and  signal  officer  ;  the  paymaster  and  two  sur- 
geons are  officers  of  the  general  staff  assigned  ti)  duty 
at  the  post. 

The  adjutant  is  the  medium  for  all  communii-ations 
addressed  to  the  commanding  officer  by  his  juniors,  and 
riterrrsa;  is  the  custoilian  of  the  records  of  the  post, 
and  commands  the  non-commissioned  staff  and  board. 
He  forms  the  guard  daily,  and  the  battalion  for  all  occa- 
sions of  ceremony.  All  official  business  at  the  adjutant*^ 
office  is  usuallv  transacted  between  nine  and  twelve 
o'clock,  but  the  numorous  reports,  requisitions,  i)roceed- 
iugs  and  indorsements  that  are  received  in  tliat  short 
time  would  start  a  very  respectable  circumlocution  office. 

Til©  quartermaster  is  in  charge  of  the  stores  for  rej^air- 
ing,  heating  and  lighting  the  post,  foraging  the  public 
animals,  and  disbursing  the  funds  necessary  for  the  2)ur- 
choae  of  such  supplies,  the  wages  of  the  employes  in  the 
workshops,  stables  and  storehouses,  and  in  settlement  of 
multitudinous  accounts.  He  also  issues  to  the  proper 
officer,  upon  requisitions  approved  by  the  commanding 
officer,  clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  tools  and 
a  Lost  of  articles  "too  numerous  to  mention,"  for  the 
use  and  comfort  of  the  troops.  The  position  of  post 
quartermaster  is  not  an  enviable  one,  for  he  has  not  the 
power  to  do  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  work  he  is 
asked  to  do.  If  he  has  notliing  but  white  and  green 
pftint  for  interior  use,  the  rage  is  sure  to  be  for  red  ; 
•nd  yet  the  good  people  who  prefer  that  color  imagine 
they  are  as  ciisily  i)leased  as  the  Bowery  boy  who  set- 
tled a  dispute  referred  t;»  him,  as  to  what  color  the 
"masheen  "should  be  iminted,  in  these  immortal  words  : 
**  I  don't  care  tckat  coin'  y<:»u  paint  her,  so  you  paint  her 
R-Red  /"  In  a  moment  of  forgetf illness  of  consequences, 
he  promises  a  lady  to  have  the  rooms  in  her  house  calci- 
mined  a  pale  cream-color  ;  the  rooms  are  admired  by  the 
Jaily*8  friends,  and  they  too  want  cream -col  or  ;  but,  alas  ! 
t/je  poor  gnartcraiaster  baa  e.Tpeuded  the  last  packages 
In  the  storehouse,  so  he  spends  the  evening  in  kicking 
him-ielt  tor  making  such  promiaes. 


The  acting  commissary  of  subsistence  issues  rations  to 
the  troops  at  the  post,  and  sells  stores  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  for  the  use  of  themselves  or  their,  famflies, 
at  cost  price.  **  The  commissary  *'  of  the  present  day  is 
a  well-stocked  grocery  store,  placed  within  reach  of  all 
residents  on  the  military  reservation  who  can  pay  cash. 
The  post  bakery,  where  the  ilour  of  the  rations  is  baked 
into  bread  for  the  troops,  is  in  charge  of  this  officer. 
The  duties  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  personal 
staff  are  intimated  by  their  titles,  and  require  only  cur- 
sory explanation. 

The  engineer  officer  preserves  the  reservation -lines 
from  ol)literation  and  trespass,  by  frequent  surveys, 
repairs,  monuments,  comers,  etc.,  runs  levels  for  irri- 
gation and  drainage  systems,  and  makes  such  maps 
and  drawings  as  may  be  required  to  accomi>any  official 
rei)orts. 

The  ordnance  officer  has  charge  of  the  fieldpieces  and 
the  magazine  for  storing  ammunition  ;  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  target-practice  and  for  field-service  are  issued 
as  required. 

The  provost-marshal  superintends  the  work  performed 
by  prisoners,  who  are  enlisted  men  dei)rived  of  their 
liberty,  in  punishment  for  offenses  against  military  law 
and  discipline.  The  working  parties  are  each  in  charge 
of  a  sentinel  of  the  post-guard,  with  orders  to  police  the 
post — that  is,  remove  offal,  sweep  walks,  remove  snow 
from  roofs,  and  keep  the  post  in  a  cleanly  condition. 
Other  i>arties  saw  and  split  wood,  carry  water  and  per- 
form  many  kinds  of  **hard  labor"  as  their  senttmces  re-. 
quire  prisoners  to  undergo.  This  officer  is  also  required 
to  keep  all  improper  persons  off  the  reservation  and  pre- 
vent the  grazing  of  private  animals  thereon. 

The  receiving  officer  iiisi)ects  all  supplies  of  the 
qimrtermaster's  di'partment,  purchases  by  contract,  and, 
if  equal  in  fjuantity  and  quality  to  the  requirements, 
receives  thoni  for  the  Government,  giving  his  certificate 
to  that  effect. 

The  instrr.et^;)r  of  musketry  has  control  of  tlie  target 
range  and  the  arrangement  of  details  in  preparing  it  for 
use,  so  that  each  conij)any  maybe  provided  with  a  target 
in  good  order  to  shoot  at  during  the  allotted  period. 
Crreat  care  is  necessary  in  the  government  of  this  imagin- 
ary battle-ground,  for  the  least  misunderstanding  of 
orders  or  signals  may  load  to  fatal  results,  as  two 
deaths  and  numerous  narrow  escai)e8  at  this  post  sadly 
testify.  Disputed  ]>oints  regarding  scores,  j^ositions  in 
firing,  etc.,  are  settled  by  this  ^officer,  who  also  gives 
such  information  or  instruction  as  circumstances  or  Lis 
duty  require.  In  skirmish-firing,  his  presence  is  neces- 
sarv  to  legalize  the  score. 

The  signal  officer  instructs  a  class  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  signaling  with  flags  and  the  heMograx^h  by 
day,  and  with  torches  and  lanterns  by  night.  The  prin- 
cii>les  of  telegraphy  are  also  taught. 

Of  the  foregoing  ^taff  officers,  the  adjutant  and  quarter- 
master hold  dual  positions,  they  being  also  regimental 
a<ljutant  and  regimental  quartermaster  of  the  Fifth  In- 
fantry. The  remainder  aie  company  officers  specially 
detailed  for  the  j^erformance  of  the  various  important 
duties  enumerated  above  while  their  companies  remain 
at  the  post. 

Tlie  2»ay master,  l»esides  ))aying  the  troops  at  this 
post,  is  charged  with  i)ayments  at  four  other  posts  in 
the  Department,  necessitating  travel  by  ambulance,  vitL 
an  armed  escort  to  guard  his  fimds,  of  GOO  miles  evexj 
alternate  month  of  the  year.  The  present  incumbent 
baft  becTi  atlac^LoCl  \>^  tobA-bl^'^iA^,  ^Vci  xv\^'fe^  bia  amba* 
\  \ttnce  ^it\k  \)\i\\e\»,  VMLva%  «^  ««t%^wi\i  qu  Wxsi  ^f^«f  tk 
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and  wounding  the  driver,  bat  tbe  paymaster  and  his 
money  were  qaiokly  carried  off  the  scene  by  a  runaway 
team  of  mules  ;  Las  been  lost  in  a  blizzard,  when  life  was 
preserved  only  by  liis  clerk  and  himself  pounding  each 
other  to  keep  awake  ;  and  crossed  the  treacherous  Yel- 
lowstone and  Missouri  many  times  under  circumstances 
that  were  extremely  perilous.  He  is  a  major  in  his 
corps,  but  the  position  would  go  begging  witli  many  if 
the  title  of  general  were  added. 

Then  the  surgeons,  besides  attending  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  command,  practice  their  professions  in 
the  families  of  officers,  through  custom  and  the  uni- 
versal courtesy  of  their  corps.  It  is  a  fact  that  army 
people  get  sick  oftener  and  require  more  medicine  than 
they  would  if  doctors*  bills  and  druggists*  accounts  had 
to  be  paid.  Our  surgeons  appreciate  this,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  as  attentive  as  the  most  exacting  patient 
could  desire. 

With  this  plain  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  official 
duties  of  army  officers,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  their  lives,  even  in  time  of  peace,  arc  **  aimless  " 
or  not,  and  pass  on  to  tlie  domestic  and  social  features  of 
garrison  life. 

The  great  majority  of  our  citizens  cannot  ima^'iiio  a 
soldier  having  a  home  and  family — it  is  a  «oldier*s  busi- 
ness to  fight  !  An  officer  iu  the  United  States  Army 
is  a  soldier  for  life.  His  childhood's  home  is  dear  to  him 
in  memory,  but  opportunities  for  returning  to  it  are  few  ; 
duty  keei)a  him  at  the  front,  really  for  a  **  soldier's 
business  *'  at  any  moment.  Must  his  life,  uutil  he  is 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  be  devoid  of  the  refining  iu- 
iluences  of  woman's  sociefv  ?.  Ho  is  none  the  loss  brave, 
or  ])roi)arcd  to  defend  the  homes  and  families  of  tlie 
fict tiers  in  this  wild  Western  country,  for  boing  a  hapi>y 
l..i.^l)jiud  and  father,  and  knowing  that  liis  dear  ones  at 
home  are  praying  for  his  safe  return. 

The  Officers'  Kow  is  a  small  community  wlifM-o  the 
f.imilios  are  all  in  the  same  social  scalo,  each  honsuhold 
boin;^  as  separate  and  di-stinct  as  city  homes  on  the  same 
8tr«"'t.  Nineteen  families  and  eight  sinj^lo  officers  are 
thu^  doniicil'M.!  at  Fort  Kcogh.  The  location  is  decided 
by  h-'h-ction  **ac(M)r«lin.L^  to  raiik,"  and  "hereby  han^s  a 
lul*'  "  of  woe  to  the  junior  lieutenants,  for  in  the  event  of 
t"}  many  officiers  having  selected  quarttirs  that  there  is 
but  one  s«.'t  ('?ight  rooms)  left  for  two  lieutenants,  they 
i-iust  **  double  up"  by  occupying  it  together,  and  if 
both  are  Uiarried  it  is  quite  a  puzzle  to  know  how  to 
manage.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  family  and  a  bachelor 
are  '*  doubled,"  through  the  courtesy  of  the  latter,  with 
a  mutual  arrangement  of  rooms  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  all  concerned. 

The  officers  are  domestic  in  their  habits  to  a  great  cx- 
ttmt.  Most  of  them  have  some  favorite  pursuit,  which 
they  follow  in  leisure  moments.  They  keep  up  with 
current  events,  as  well  as  with  their  profession,  and  still 
find  time  to  hel])  their  wives  by  sharing  her  responsi- 
bilities. They  visit  the  club-room,  and  play  **  dot  leedle 
game,"  billiards,  or  chess,  and  some  *'indulfje,"  if  they 
feel  like  it  ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  officer  is  seen 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  this  post. 

The  Indies,  besides  overseeing  the  domestic  affairs  of 
their  households,  entertain  largely  and  elegantly.  One 
of  their  dinner  parties  presents  a  scene  i>leasant  to  look 
upon,  as  well  as  to  jmrticipate  in.  The  table,  with  its 
snowy  linen,  rich  china,  cut  gla.ss,  silver,  and  epergno  of 
fruit  in  the  centre  ;  the  ladies  in  evening  toilets  of  vari- 
ous hues,  but  all  blending  so  perfectly  that  the  most  fas- 
tidious could  find  no  fault,  their  bright  faces  more  pleas- 
MDt  to  Bcan  than  the  pretty  dresses ;  tbe  gentlemen  in 


evening-dresH  or  fnll-dress  uniforms  :  the  bright  lights, 
gay  laughter  and  good  cheer,  make  it  also  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  occa.sion.  The  hostess  deserves  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  her,  for  it  is  not  an  easy  mutter  to  provide 
for  such  a  dinner  party.  She  has  no  city  market  to  visit 
and  order  just  what  she  requires  sent  home  to  her  ;  she 
must  send  her  orders  weeks  ahead,  to  Ht  Paul  and  Port- 
land, to  insure  the  completeness  of  her  menu  of  ten 
courses.  But  the  dinner  is  a  success,  and  she  is  well 
pleased. 

Ladies'  luncheons  are  frequently  given,  from  which 
the  sterner  sex  are  rigidly  excluded.  On  one  occasion 
an  officer  slipped  x>ast  the  drawingroom-door  after  lunch, 
followed  by  the  cry  of  **  Man  in  the  house  !"  He  finally 
succeeded  in  recovering  his  breath  sufficiently  to  join  in  a 
pick-up  lunch  with  the  man  of  the  house,  but  he  said  he 
would  never  try  again  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  a 
ladies'  luncheon. 

Progressive  euchre  parties,  with  from  six  to  eight 
tables,  both  four-hand  and  six-hand,  occur  weekly,  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  some,  have  continued  through  three 
Wint-^^rs. 

During  the  Summer  and  Fall  months  progressive 
croquet  parties  are  much  in  vogue.  The  players  are 
ladies,  with  officers  to  act  as  um^nres.  Three  sets  are 
used  on  grounds  specially  prepared,  and  kept  in  good 
order.  At  the  finish,  refreshments  are  served  at  the 
house  of  the  lady  giving  the  party. 

Besides  the  private  entertainments  already  described, 
there  are  others  more  public  in  their  nature,  inasmuch 
OS  they  incdude  the  whole  garrisju — officers  and  ladies. 

On  Friday  evening  of  each  week  there  is  a  concert  and 
hop  at  the  lioi>-n))m,  whicli  afl'ords  the  opportunity  to 
hear  clioieo  nrisio  well  rendered  by  the  Fifth  Infantry 
I  band,  and  to  enj»)y  a  few  dances  afterward.  The  music 
;  is  scarcely  api)n?ciated  to  the  extent  it  would  be  in 
I  civilian  life,  vi.'t  tlie  l.)and  adds  very  much  to  the  pleos- 
'  ures  and  attractions  of  the  i)ost. 

Keceptioiis  an^  either  reginuMital  or  garrison,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  dic^tate.  Promoticms,  new  arrivals,  de- 
partures ou  long  leaves  of  absence,  and  similar  events, 
are  made  occasions  for  r(»ceptions,  which  are  held  in  the 
hop-room.  A  generous  order  of  dances,  with  an  inter- 
mission for  supi)er,  generally  causes  "Home!  Sweet 
Home  !"  to  sound  in  the  wee  sma'  hours. 

The  hop-room  is  provided  with  a  complete  table  ser- 
vice for  fifty  plates,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the 
lady  members  of  8upi)er  committees,  while  the  room 
itself  is  spacious,  and  finished  in  white  and  red  to  corre- 
spond with  the  flags  used  for  decorations.  The  floor  is 
kept  in  good  order,  and  you  are  inclined  to  **  drive  dull 
care  away  "  as  you  join  in  the  meriy  dance.  This  room 
is  also  used  for  gariison  2>ai*ties  given  by  an  officer  and 
his  wife,  or  by  a  bachelor,  the  supper  being  served  at 
their  own  house. 

Army  ladies  keep  up  with  all  these  entertainments  as 
hostesses  and  guests,  and  still  you  find  one  engaged  on  a 
piece  of  fancy-work  when  you  call  ;  that  painting  yon 
admire  is  her  handiwork,  like  many  other  gems  of  art 
about  the  tastefully  fiirnished  room. 

It  is  quite  common  for  them  to  make  their  own  dresses, 
do  quantities  of  plain  sowing,  and,  when  a  worthless  serv- 
ant has  been  discharged,  to  do  the  cooking  for  a  family 
of  six  until  another  can  be  obtained. 

There  are  about  thirtv  officers'  children  now  at  the 
post,  and  a  dozen  more  at  schools  in  the  KiLst.  It  is  a 
hardship  to  parents  who  are  anxious  to  eCL\k<?^<.^  ^nkcs. 
chMren  "v^to^exV^  Vo  \^^  <^vJC\95f.\  \»  ^^\:A  S>is>\».  \x^t&. 
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eovbof  defUj  ties  the  proatrato  aaiiiul  uid  Bpplioe  the 
bnnd.  This  done,  tlio  rope  is  tlirown  off,  and  tbe  tui- 
qnishod  TezMi  it«er  scunpen  back  to  tbe  herd,  wliile 
tbe  cowboj  prondl;  rideo  to  the  judges'  stand  and  reads 
the  record  —  "Fifteen  seconds." 

Every  aToilable  veliicle — offlcera'  rood-vagons  and  gov- 
emmiiDt  ambnlaaces— is  pressed  into  service  by  the  poet 
people,  to  witness  this  cboraoteristic  scene. 

Such  is  armj  lite  ia  the  Far  TVest — a  liCe  of  dangers 
btarelr  facvil,  liordshipn  cheerfully  borne,  sorrows  nn- 
mnnnirringly  accepted,  home  comfortB  and  responsibili- 
ties, duty  and  pleasnie.  The  days  are  not  all  halcyon, 
for  human  nature  is  the  some  the  world  orer  ;  but  to 
those  who  really  love  annj  life  it  is  beyond  comparison 
with  any  other.  W.  H.  C. 


FOKKS. 

"  FiNOEBH  were  made  before  forlcR,"  nayK  the  familiar 
kdage  that  bad  its  origin  iu  the  warm  disdain  with  which 
onr  onoestors  of  the  seventeenth  century  repudiated  the 
Italian  table-fork  as  a  fantastic  and  even  impioas  conti  iv- 
ance.  The  ancient,  people  of  tbe  world  fingered  their 
cooked  meat,  and  it  was  only  at  a  quite  recent  date  that 
the  modem  peoples  adopted  the  pronged  tool  by  which 
we  convoy  food  to  the  month  without  soiling  the  hand. 

Prodnets  of  necessity,  the  first  culinary  forks  were 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  artist^a  bent  on  withdrawing 
sodden  flesh  from  a  boiling  caldron.  The  Greek  crf^m 
— a  staFT,  fitted  at  the  lower  end  with  a  hook,  or  with 
prongs  that  boroadistant  resemblance  to  human  fingers — 
was  a  mile  pot-fork,  which,  though  greatly  serviceable 
to  cooks,  would  have  been  of  no  convenience  to  a  reclin- 
ing gormand.  PosMesiting  Reveriil  varieties  of  this  kitchen 
tool,  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  care  for  tlie 
caprice  as  well  as  for  the  comfort  nf  epicurean  feasters, 
never  produced  a  table-fork,  though  it  was  more  needed 
by  the  ancient,  whose  recumbent  posture  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  one  arm,  tlmu  by  the  niedinivalist,  who,  sit- 
ting at  meat,  could  serrc  his  mouth  with  both  hanJs. 
Cajlus  and  Grignon.  indeed,  maintain  that  tahlp-forks 
were  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the  imperial  gasti 


room  for  doubt  thkt  it  waa  nude  aa  earlj  w  tlie  nintb 
century.  Another  Anglo-^oxon  fork,  described  in  Aker- 
man's  "  Pagan  Saxondom,"  is  a  boDe-hondled  implement 
that  some  foppish  Thane  may  have  nsed,  tu  the  mingled 
surprise  and  contempt  of  his  simpler  aequaintanoea. 
And  from  that  period  to  the  close  of  the  Tudor  time, 
there  is  evidence  that  our  aucestora  had  a  few  forks,  long 
before  they  were  commonly  placed  on  the  English  table, 
and  regarded  as  necessary  articles  of  furniture.  Qneea 
Elizabeth  had  at  least  three  forks,  one  of  "crystal,  gar- 
nished with  gold,  and  sparks  of  garnets )  anotlier,  of 
coral,  slightly  garnished  with  gold  ;  and  a  third,  of  gold 
garnished  with  two  little  rubies,  two  little  pearls  pendent, 
and  a  little  ooral."  But  it  is  obvioua  that  these  daintiljr 
set  and  jeweled  toots  were  never  meant  for  serione  nae. 
Presents  from  courtiers  who  sought  her  royal  smile  with 
gifts  ourions  for  their  costly  wbimsicalness.  Her  Highr 
nesa  regarded  them  as  toys  for  the  casket,  or  cabinet, 
rather  than  as  tools  for  the  table.  She  may  bave  naed 
one  of  them  to  pick  a  sweetmeat  or  a  candied  fruit  from 
a  dish  of  syrup ;  but  it  certainly  never  occurred  to  ber 
to  pnt  them  into  gobbets  of  venison,  or  the  breast  of  ik 
Michaelmas  goose.  To  the  last,  whether  eating  in  publio 
or  private,  the  virgin  queen  fingered  her  victuals,  and 
would  have  imputed  sheer  madness  to  any  courtier  who 
had  pro])hcsied  that,  ere  another  century  had  passed,  no 
(jueen  of  England  would  be  able  to  do  likewise  without 
rousing  the  disgust  of  all  beholders  of  her  ineivili^. 
As  for  her  fair  cousin,  3Jary  of  Scotland— tUe  paragon 
of  feminine  delicacy  and  winsoroeness  to  manufacturers 
of  historical  romance — it  is  probable  that  her  little  bead 
fell  from  her  neck  ere  her  eyes  bad  seen  even  a  toy  fork. 


«  ;  but  their  opini 
of  sufficient  facts, 
has  been  altogether 
discredited.  Had 
tbe  luxurious  Ro- 
mans been  users  of 
forks,  some  speci- 
mens of  the  imple- 
ment would  cer- 
tainly have  been 
found  in  the  niina 
of  H  e  r  o  II 1  anenm 
and  Pompeii. 

Bnt  though  they 
fed  themBclv<:3  with 
their  fingers,  it 
must  not  bo  im- 
agined that  the 
mediicvalistH  •Ken: 
altogether  forkle-s 
Forty  years  sir.cr. 
a  fork  of  .\iiitln- 
SuoD  manufiu'turo 
was  diR.-..v..r.d  iu 
WiIt^hire,  nnder 
eironmstauoes 
vbieb  IsftTd   im 


which 


r  had  the  testimony 


MODERX  TUNNELING. 

UoDBiiN  tunneling  may  bo  classed  under  three  beads  : 
Tunneling  through  soft  ground  or  loose  rock,  tunneling 
throu^jh  solid  rock  without  machinery,  and  tunneling 
through  solid  rock  with  machinery.  Under  the  head  of 
soft  ground,  the  miner  includes  all  material  that,  if  tun- 
neled through,  requires  a  temporary  timber  arch  to  hold 
it  in  place  till  the  permanent  arch  of  brick  or  atone  is 
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iinilt.  The  first  Rtep  in  driviug  a  t  ami  el  through  such 
ground  is  to  open  out  a  small  bottom  heading,  or  adit, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  ground  above  and  also 
getting  a  pas*ia;4:eway  fi)r  (Mirrying  away  the  excavated 
earth  and  briiiKiiii;^  tho  mut(>rial.H  fur  archinpf.  'J'ho  en- 
larging and  arohin^  of  a  tiinnc*!  aro  frouerjilly  done  in 
sections.  Some  f  if  tern  feet  of  an  advauciMl  lioadiiig  are 
excavated  at  tho  top  of  the  proposed  work.  Heavy  l(»n- 
gitudinal  bars  ot  tiiulK^r  arc  then  put  in,  and  the  niitiers 
gradually  work  down,  puttinj^  in  a  temporary  arch  of 
timber  as  they  go.  AVhen  this  has  been  done,  and  found- 
ations have  heen  dug  along  the  sides,  the  masons  take 
the  place  of  the  miners,  and  run  up  an  arch  under  the 
timber,  which  is  withdrawn  during  tho  excavation  of  the 
next  section,  and  the  sx^ce  left  securely  filled  in  with 
stone. 

In  disvging  a  largo  tunnel,  shafts  or  slopes  are  often 
sunk,  so  that  the  work  can  bo  attacked  from  several 
points  at  once.  In  tunneling  through  loose  rock  much 
the  same  plan  is  followed  as  in  the  work  througli  soft 
ground.  In  driving  a  tunnel  through  solid  rock  an  ad- 
vanced heading  is  first  driven  at  bottom  or  top.  Holes 
ore  then  drilled  in  the  sides  or  in  front  of  this,  and  the 
rock  loosened  by  the  use  of  blasting  powder.  An  insiile 
archwav  is  then  built,  nsuallv  of  boards. 

Tunneling  bv  machinerv  is  done  bv  tho  use  of  drills 
driven  by  compressed  air  or  water-jiowor.  The  riite  of 
driving  in  tiumel-work  iiiis  been  pvejitly  increased  by  the 
use  of  machinery;  l)nt  it  is  thonj^lit  that  in  making  short 
tunnels  haiiil  labor  is  still  the  nmre  economical  meth  d. 
^lachine  drills  Avero  invented  about  tho  time  that  the 
Mont  C'enis  Tunnel  was  be^'iin,  beiiiLr,  in  fact,  born  of  the 
nece.**sity  for  sor.io  nu»re  rapivl  method  of  executing  that 
4Miornious  worlc. 

PALMISTIIY,  ANCIKNT   AND  MODEKN. 

IIV    KoSA    iJAL'iiH  VN. 

Of  all  the-  OKI  AVorld  scit*n(;es  which  have  of  late  he- 
come  the  ra^^e,  palmistry  (perhaps  on  account  of  the 
scope  it  affords  for  llirtation)  is  decidedly  the  most  popu- 
lar. People  shut  themselves  up  for  a  few  hours  with 
one  or  other  of  the  many  books  on  this  subjV-ct  with 
which  the  market  is,  just  now,  Hooded,  and  issue  from 
thiH  tem2>orary  retirement  fully  j)reparcil,  as  they  fondly 
believ*',  to  read  the  hand.  As  re;^'ards  the  three  i)rinci- 
])al  lines — those  of  life,  heart  and  lietnl  — they  ?c«.'t  alnn;r 
fairlv  well  ;  thev  llound-'r  a  little  amoiuifst  the  nn'iint-s. 
au«l,  having  nearlv  e.xhaustcil  their  stock  of  knn\vlcihr«- 
when  thev  comi!  to  the  line  «f  fate  and  the  chance  liin»s. 
they  givo  the  r-'ins  to  their  iniai^n'natious  and  deal  ort  tu 
their  consultants  shipwricks.  wounds  on  the  heail,  car- 
riage accitlents  and  all  tin?  sins  of  the  dci'idogue  with 
appailin^  jnodigality.  When  askcil  the  meaning  of  some 
line  which  luw,  perhaps,  no  si^nilication  in  palmistry, 
rather  than  confess  iLrn<ira!iee  thev  boldlv  announce  it  as 
an  imlit'atiofi  of  sieni*  event  in  the  li:'e  of  their  v:cti::i.  of 
tho  existence  t-f  whii^h  thev  luive  ah-ea«lv  some  know- 
ledge,  or  which  th«'y  t!iink  is  very  likely  to  oeciir  ;  this 
often  proves  a  jroo.l  hit,  a*!il  th-  n  tI^■*^!•  nio.',i-ii  ])i'o|»h.'ts 
dignify  this  mere  ^'^•'^^^\v1>i■k  l»y  th"  nani-  «'f  •*  intuit  ion." 
Now,  intuition,  even  where  it  n-ally  <'xists,  is  a  dan«.rer- 
ons  guide  in  tho  matter  (»f  palmistry,  uu'l  it  is  far  wis«>r 
to  kepp  entirelj  to  what  the  old  writers  havo  handed 
down  to  ns.  It  takes  years  of  patient  study  of  these 
vorks,  and  a  very  tenacious  memory',  before  any  one  is 
really  competent  to  read  the  hand  with  any  degree  of 
aocnracjr ;  and,  even  then,  ourions  complications  of  tho 
Iinea  will  occBaiaoMlly  present  themaelyes  wLicU  require 


a  good  deal  of  research  before  tho  true  meaning  of  them 
can  be  arrived  at.  To  those  who  are  reallv  interested  in 
this  mystical  study,  the  slap-dash  drawing-room  palm- 
istry is,  of  course,  an  abomination  ;  but,  perhaps,  tho 
worst  injury  which  this  Old  World  science  suff'ers  nowa- 
days is  at  the  hands  of  the  modern  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  all,  or  nearly  all.  seem  disposed  to  deny  its 
affinity  to  astrology,  with  which  it  really  is  insei  arably 
connected. 

j\[.  Desbarolies,  in  his  first  book  on  tho  subject  <^f  <'hi- 
roniancy,  **Les  Myst^res  de  la  Main"  (which  was  written 
when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  mystic  Eliphas 
Levi,  and  published  nearly  thirty  years  ago),  produced 
what  is  really  tljo  best  modem  book  on  the  subject  of 
palmistry;  but  in  his  *'Dernicres  Revelations,"  pub- 
lished just  before  his  death,  he,  with  the  view,  ])robably, 
of  making  his  book  more  widely  salble,  pandered  tt) 
the  realistic  tendencies  of  tho  present  day  by  recanting  a 
great  part  of  the  astrological  matter  advanced  in  his 
earlier,  and  far  better,  work.  C-raig  and  other  modern 
writers  have  followed  in  this  track,  thus  rendering  their 
works  comparatively  worthless.  One  well-known  writer, 
whilst  producing  a  book  full  of  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients, boldly  disavows  astroloi;:y  in  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  The  names  assigned  to  the  mounts,  which  aro 
those  of  the  priueii>al  seven  planets,  are  not  given  them 
by  reason  of  any  astrological  significations  which  they 
were  sni^posod  to  bear,  but  because  wo  have  been  uccus- 
tomed  to  connect  certain  characteristics  with  certain  gods 
of  the  pai;an  mytholopry."  This  is,  of  eo'irse,  C(  ntrary  to 
the  views  of  every  ancient  writ.-r  — Gn  ..k,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Ttaliaii,  French  and  English— on  this  sub- 
ject, who  one  and  all  baso  tho  whole  the.)rv  of  i)almi>trv 
on  planetary  inlluences.  Dr.  Saunders,  in  the  preface  t<» 
his  exhaustive  work  on  palmistry  and  physiognomy,  jjub- 
lished  in  1071,  and  dedicated  to  his  friojid  Lilly,  the  gi-eat 
astrolog(M-,  says  :  "  For  our  more  oi-derly  i)roceeding  with 
the  bodv  of  this  work,  it  is  in  the  lirst  i)lace  neeessarv  to 
be  observed,  that  there  aro  seven  planets,  called  SM(e 
AVr/. •///«>•— wandering  stars — which  have  each  of  th(?m  its 
sejiarato  character  as  they  aro  used  in  astrolni-ie  ;  tho 
which  stars  have  great  power  over  inferior  bodies,  and 
do  each  of  them  govern  some  i)art  or  other  of  man's 
body,  and  they  c.<i>"t'i<uli/  h'tv  thrlr  mn  >  ,'i>il  c.rtsfcnce  i/i 
ihfi  h  /«'/." 

These  astroh^^ieal  teaeliinus  of  the  old  lua'^ters  in  palm- 
istry are  u<»t  only  int<'resting,  but  very  useiul  in  tho 
niattrr  of  ri-adiji.^^  llie  hand.  For  instance,  in  dt?termin- 
ing  the  nionnts— those  terrible  stumbling-blocks  to  :.ll 
amateurs-  a  re^-arl  t)  the  type  of  hand  given  by  each 
planet  wonld  ofte!i  s.-t  at  rest  that  doubtful  matter.  A 
hand  will  ol'li-n  ajiperir  to  have  Ilie  mounts  of  the  IMooii 
an«l  that  of  Venus  i-ii'i.illy  developed  ;  hut,  \\\  order  to 
determine  which  plan<'t  is  r«':illy  dominant,  we  must  look 
t«)  the  shape  a'nl  texfiire  of  tln^  wli-l'j  hand,  and  if  wo 
find  it  i»re.scnts  nio-t  f  reiolv  t!ie  tvK»  I'^iven  bv  Venus 
tht'n  this  planrt  v.i.uM  b'-  d  .i:ii:ir'it  :  this,  of  course, 
idso  aj'plies  to  all  the  other  m»;n!!ts,  and  is  aNo  a  ujreat 
irniilo  wh<'U  tie*  mou!iis  app»Mr  -as  tiny  t'li'  [nejitlv  do — • 
t'>  be  misplace  1.  Th«'se  types  aro  as  fo;l.)\vs  :  The  hands 
'  f  th«'St!  brjrn  und«-r  the  dnn.iniu.t  i.illnt-nee  of  ^\'n^s  aro 
-mail,  <liniple'l  and  rather  plnn)",  with  sinooth  lingers, 
n.ther  short  tha!i  long,  autl  with  pointed  tips  ;  the  thumb 
is  sunill,  but  the  ro(»t  of  it-  -the  mount  of  Vimius— is,  of 
course,  vi'ry  well  devil.>p<d  ;  tho  palm  of  the  hand  is 
rose-tinted,  and  the  hand  itself  of  a  delicate  pinky  white. 
The  Jupiterian  hand  is  large,  fleshy  and  not  very  white, 
with  square-tipped  fingers,  thick  at  the  base,  and  rather 
long  tluika  shert ;  the  tUamb  is  lar^e,  and  the  first  pha- 
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lans  of  it-  ILat  neit  tlie  nail  — is  longer  than  tlio  second. 
The  Satuniijn  hand  ia  a  long,  bonj  baud  witli  ajiatulatLd, 
loDg  aod  large  jointed  fingers  ;  the  texture  of  Ibo  Land  is 
Lard,  and  the  skin  dry  aud  of  a  yellow  color.  The  hand 
of  thoM  born  under  the  dominant  iuAaenco  of  the  Sim 
ha.1  smooth  fingers  of  llie  same  leQi;th  as  the  pulni  of  the 
band,  and  with  square  tips,  except  the  third  finger, 
whifli  is  generally  pointed;  the  thumb  is  of  medium 
size,  ivith  tbe  first  and  second  phaliins  of  eiiiial  length  ; 
the  liaud  is  (inn  but  not  hard  in  texture,  and  of  a  marble 
whiteuesa.  The  ilercuriau  Laud  ii  long,  with  tliin  and 
snpplu  fiogerH,  generally  all  pointed,  but  the  fourth 
finyer  in  these  hands  is  always  so  ;  Ihe  thumb  is  long  ; 
tlio  hand  is  delicate  in  texture  and  of  a  soft,  ypni>wish 
white.  The  hand  typical  of  the  dominance  uf  Mars  is 
thick  and  strong,  with  iihort  fingera,  very  thick  at  the 


I  quoted,  Bays,  '■Without  astrologie,  palmistry  could  not 
subsist  and  be  subservient  to  true  wisdom."  Sow,  why, 
in  the  face  of  this  and  many  other  equally  forcible  words 
I  among  the  Old  World  anthorities,  do  the  modern  writers 
i  try  to  force  their  own  cnide  theo;  i-'s  npon  ns  ?  To  ilmg 
j  the  tiuio-lioiiored  study  of  palmistry  iuto  the  turmoil  of 
j  uinelerul!i-c'-ntury  existcnci*,  to  -lip  and  strain  it  to 
I  uitisiiii  ^^ith  tlie  deadly  realism  ot  prcsent'day  thongbt, 
;  strikes  one  with  the  aame  sense  of  iucongruity  ai  would 
I  a  carniviil  mask  slung  over  the  my.stically  calm  featates 
I  of  an  antique  Btutue. 


A  GALLANT  SPEECH. 


It  is  nut  difficult  to  concoct 
gallantry   combined  with  wit 


pretty  speech,  bnt  true 
needed  in   making  OB» 
which  shall  contain  as  much  delicacy  as  Hattery. 

"You  forget  that  I  am  an  old  woman,"  naid  a  lady,  in 
response  to  an  odniiring  remark  from  "one  of  the  old 
school." 

"  Madam,"  was  the  reply,  '■  when  my  eyes  are  dazzled 
by  a  diamond  it  never  occurs  to  me  to  ask  a  miucralogi»t 


for  i 


histoi 


Horace  Walpole,  in  dining  with  the  Dacliess  of  Quecns- 
iHiniugli,  on  her  eiKhtieth  birthday,  said,  in  propoHioit 
iier  h.iilth  ;  "May  you  live,  my  Laily  Duchess,  until 
you  b.,-giu  to  grow  ujily  !" 

Her  lailyviliip's  tongne  wa.s  as  ready  a.s  his  own. 

'■  I  tiiank  you,  Mr.  Walpole,"  alio  replied  ;  "  and  may 
yon  hiii:_'  I'lHitiuni-  your  tiLste  for  autiqiiities." 
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biise,  and  with  spatulated  tips  ;  Ihe  tliiiznb  is  slioit,  and 

with  a  broad  and  scatulated  tip,  tlio  first  phalanx  of  il  is 

much  lonijer  iLa..  tli;-  second  ;  the  text.ire  of  the  band  is 

bard,  it  is  red  in  color,  and   the   back,  of  th.-  lin-.-rs  aro 

often  lOv-Lvd  with  liairs.      Tlie  hand  u(  those  b..i-:i  «nd-r 

lli-i  .Moon   have  soft,   lar-e  h:iiid-.  dinipl-d   M   tl...  b....k 

like  those  of  p<.,.|,I,i   hoi-ii  ii;id,T  lVilr.<.  bnt  tl..- cm1,,i-   i~ 

of  a  bbiu   «hit  :  n..t   roseate  lika  th.;  V. -..ns  hazid  ;   liie 

fin— rs  -Mv.  spiiti.Uit,:d,  and  the  thiimb  ■<  ivlativ.-ly  short.     ,.{  .-...i'l      li:i--o-,t-.  «1. 

with   th.i   fii-t   I'liidanx   mu'-h   sh)rt'.T  than   th-  mvo-lI.      f  :i|"il   i;/.>. 

Noo-,  as  all  tli-'O  h;ui.U  hav,;  tri-  di-tini-tive  chanii-t.r  ..f  ^       ■■  N,,,  u--."  sii.l  IW-v. 

the  planet  iiirt!K-nci:ig   thvm.  it  ■-M^ids  lo   reason  thuL   a  '  r:|   |,;,t  th.>./:r  natural 

kuonli.d;,'e  of  tb.'M*  tyi»«  m  of  !zri-Jt  s.-rvi.-.;  i:i  det.Ti.iiu-  V.A:r^  asked  bis  o])iui 

iiig  that  ditlioult  question  of  the  m..unt.H  ;  a  kn.)«  ledg^,  ;  '■  l'i,-tro  d.-l  Sredici,"  11 

too,  of  a.itrological  physiognomy,  into  which  oil  the  old     judged  at  one  hearing. 

works  on  thesnhject  ot  palmistry  enter,  ia  equally  use-  .       "Thtin  yon  thii:k " 

ful,  and  no  one  can  be  o  very  efficient  rea.ler  of  the  hand  |  "I  shall  not  try  to  bear  it  a;<aiL.,"  sail  n....-iid 
without  considerin;^  tliesa  planetary  influences,  lor  as  When  asked  why  he  no  longer  wrote  for  the  ;l)e; 
I  another  part  of  the  preface  already  [  gaid :   "When  the  heart  is  silent,  tUn  ^^<;i2«u^s. 


T-ll  ■■  at  the  French  Opera, 
!..■  1  el.irtonette  -  player,  frequently 
:i/\  natural.  At  the  end  of  the 
t.t  l>ai'o,stc  and  oHered  iiim  a  pinch 
l.o  flit  ashamed  -f  himself,  begon 
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Thero  I  donned  mj  outer  garments,  and  creeping  ont 
of  the  honse  by  a  side  door,  I  started  for  the  beach,  to 
find  the  skcteh-book  which  I  had  dropped  thore  nt  the 
time  of  Bee*s  mi»hap.  Tliat  book  was  oue  of  mv  f<j\v 
treasures— I  felt  that  I  miiKt  recover  it  at  all  hazards.  I 
harried  over  the  sand  dunos  toward  the  Inlet.  Night  had 
fallen,  and  a  sterm  was  rising.  Wild  clouds  raced  across 
the  haggard  face  of  the  young  moon  ;  the  surf  roared  on 
an  outer  reel  Aronnd  the  island  a  schooner  came  glid- 
ing under  short  sail  to  make  a  Ice.  I  heard  the  rattle  of 
a  cable,  and  caught  the  gleam  of  an  anchor-light. 

On  I  went,  till  I  reached  the  Inlet  There  I  searched 
everywhere,  but  could  not  find  my  sketeh-book.  A  cloud 
had  passed  over  the  moon.  I  knelt  down,  in  my  eager, 
anxious  qncst,  groping  with  both  hands  along  the  wet 
shingle.  While  doing  this,  I  heard  an  approacliing  step, 
ftud  a  man  burst  out  of  the  forest  path  by  tlie  border  of 
the  oreek  and  almost  stumbled  over  me.  I  started  to  mv 
leet^  with  my  heart  in  my  throat. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !"  ho  said  ;  "  are  you  looking  for 
anything  ?" 

"Yea,**  I  answered;  *'for  a  book  that  was  dropped 
here  this  afternoon." 

"  Allow  me  to  restore  it,"  and  he  held  out  my  missing 
treasure.  "  I  picked  it  up  as  I  was  crossing  this  beach  us 
hour  ago." 

I  looked  up  at  him  in  the  moonlight,  and  became  aware 
of  two  things — first,  that  I  was  standing  in  the  presence  of 
an  extraordinary  person  ;  next,  that  his  eyes  had  gone 
over  me,  like  a  flash  of  hot  Summer  lightning.  Yes,  an 
uncommon  person,  certainly,  with  a  i)rofilo  cut  as  if  from 
gray  stone.  Thero  was  a  scar  on  one  cheek.  Ho  had  a 
lordly,  soldierly  bearing— the  look  of  one  born  to  au- 
thority and  power.  Before  I  could  gather  voice  to  thank 
him,  he  said,  quietly  : 

**I  see  :  vou  are  Miss  RavontL  Your  name  is  written 
in  your  book — I  took  tho  liberty  ti)  rend  it  thoro.  Are 
servants  no  longer  cinploved  at  Tenii)est  Hall,  that  you 
come  alone  to  tho  Inlet  at  this  hour  ?" 

I  drew  back,  my  heart  Iwating  furiously. 

"There  is  nothing  at  Tempest  Island,"  I  answered, 
coldlv,  **to  harm  anv  one,  at  anv  time." 

*•  Do  not  believe  it,"  he  sneered  ;  **  fearful  crimes  have 
been  committed  here.  The  trail  of  the  serpent  Ls  over 
it  all." 

Then  he  lifted  a  voice  like  a  bugle,  and  gave  a  curious 
call.  It  was  answered  somewhere  fi*om  the  wood,  and 
that  wild  woman.  Peg  Patton,  came  running  down  the 
path  and  out  upon  the  l>each,  barefooted  and  with  a  red 
handkerchief  knotted  over  her  gray  hair. 

"What's  your  will,  sir?"  she  cried,  breathlessly; 
**  shall  I  row  you  back  to  Whithaven  ?  I  can  do  it 
better  than   any  man  of  them   all " 

"  No,"  he  interrupted,  with  a  gesture  toward  me  ;  "my 
boatmen  are  waiting  just  around  tho  point.  You  see  this 
young  lady:  take  bar  back  to  Temi)est  Hall,  Peg,  and  let 
no  harm  happen  to  her  on  the  way. " 

Peg  stared  hard  at  me  in  the  moonlight. 

"  She  came  hunting  for  the  book,  eh  ?"  she  said, 
dryly. 

"Yes,"  answeretl  the  man.  "Can  I  trust  her  to  your 
care  ?" 

"That  you  can  !"  answered  Peg  Patton.  "  Good-night, 
sir — it  will  be  many  long  days,  I  s'pose,  afore  I  see  you 
again?" 

"Years,  Peggy  ;  not  days,"  he  corrected. 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Peg,  sadly,  "  I*m  glad  you  oome  down 
to  the  Inlet,  to  see  her  to-night— she  won't  last  mnoh 
longnr.    Ton  will  go  jour  own  way,  sir,  and  nobodj  oan 


keep  you  ;  but  roaming  over  the  world  never  yet  cured 
trouble.  Now,  make  haste.  Miss  Bavenel/'  turning 
sharply  to  me. 

I  ntH3(led  no  urging.  She  stroile  off,  like  a  grenadic  r, 
and  I  followed.  When  we  readied  the  sund  dunes,  che 
asked  : 

"Did  you  recognize  that  man,  miss?" 

"Ye.s,"  I  answered,   calmly;    "he  was  Basil  Iliiwk 
stone.     You  need  not  go  with  me  further,  Peggy.     I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid." 

"I  shall  do  as  he  batlo  me,"  she  answered,  crossly; 
"  his  word  is  my  law.  You  have  a  good  memoiy,  miss. 
He  is  going  across  seas  again,  and  he  came  down  to  tho 
island  tonight  to  see  a  friend,  afore  he  should  sail. 
You'd  better  not  si^eak  of  his  visit  to  anvbody  at  Tempest 
Hall." 

**I  will  not,"  I  answered. 

She  trami)ed  on  before  me  to  the  very  door  of  thj 
honse. 

"Now,  you  are  safe,"  she  muttered  ;  "he  told  mo  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  I  have  done  it ;"  and  she  turned 
and  left  me.  

CHAPTEB  XV. 

JBTTA  SPEAKS  ON. 

Once  inside  my  own  room,  I  wondered  grreatly  at  the 
secret  visit  of  the  island  sovereign  to  his  little  sea-girt 
kingdom.  His  stony  face,  with  the  lightning  eyes,  and  the 
scar  on  the  cheek,  seemed  staring  at  me  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  chamber.  The  sketch -1>ook,  which  had  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  night's  ailventure,  I  threw  impatiently 
into  a  drawer.  As  I  did  so,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  letter 
which  had  arrived  in  the  evening  mail,  and  been  laid  on 
mv  toilet-table  bv  Mrs.  Otwav.  It  was  from  Gabriel,  ai.«l 
ran  as  follows : 

'•I  \v«»irl"r  how  you  nro  gottin;?  on  at  that  absurd  IsIadU  ? 
T«)l.'r;ihly  \v«*ll,  I  h«>|io,  as  iuyprfHp»*<«ts  forln'lpiiii*  you  hnvedimin* 
ish«Ml,  r.itli'T  than  in<»n*Ju«otl,  sim**)  our  iiit«'rvii.»\v  in  New  York. 
A  straii;?"  thin^  h.is  iMjfallen  me,  Jftta— I  nii;;ht  truthfully  cull  it  a 
tt.*rril>i«3  thiii^,  for  I  fear  it  wiJl  (]«*strny  all  my  hnjies  of  Inheriting 
oM  Uyjvj's  inon«'y.  In  short,  I  liave  h*^n  smitten  by  a  thunder- 
bolt.    Hut  li.'t  nj<;  explain : 

*•  I  wuut  down  to  Ne\vf>ort  with  old  Hypo  and  Doris  Bokewood, 
nd  I  told  you  I  wan  about  to  do.  It  wjls  like  travoling  with  a  cant* 
van,  for  olil  Hypo's  liver  was  upsot,  as  it  usually  is,  and  he  must 
noeds  bur\'  himself  in  wrafis  and  ni^.  and  mcdicine^hests  and 
other  infernal  parai>hornalia,  b'sidos  diking  two  valets  along  to 
att«^nd  him.  Strun^^o  to  say,  Miss  Kokowooil  seems  really  fond  of 
tho  oM  dysi)ci>tir',  and  her  patience  with  his  whims  is  something 
marvtdous.  I  have  already  d(.'Sorili«*d  her  to  you  as  a  blonde  of 
tho  Juno  typo-nither  loo  stately  to  suit  my  fancy,  for  I  have  a 
IHitcIiOfU  fi>r  diminutive  women.  But  sooittty  men  call  3fis8  Boke- 
woo<l  a  deuoi'd  fine  i^irl,  and  she  has  a  fortune  in  her  own  right. 

"  Tho  nij;ht  l>«*foi-o  wo  started  for  Xewi)ort  I  oflTored  her  my 
heart  and  hand,  in  tho  libniry  of  old  HyiM>'s  Fifth  Avenue  palBeo^ 
a  8ui>orb  room,  by-tho-wny,  full  of  choice  hnoa-brae.  Sutton 
made  his  money  in  the  Far  I'^ist,  and  his  house  abounds  in  rieh 
stuffs  of  Turkestan,  velvets  licavy  with  f^old  and  silver  thread,  in- 
laid cabinets  full  of  gems  and  antique  coins,  engraved  with  verses 
from  Haflz  and  tho  Koran,  tiger-skins,  silver  filigree,  and  old 
ixjrcolain  <tf  fabidous  price.  W<^ll,  as  I  was  saying.  Miss  Boke- 
woo<.l  and  I  met  in  the  library,  under  an  nncient  silver  lamp;  and 
near  by,  on  a  pedestal,  a  little  diabolic  Chinese  god^sat  grinning  at 
us.  Miss  Rokowood  wore  a  Worth  dinner  drt^ss  of  dull  blue,  with 
diamond  ornaments,  and  she  looked  more  suNlued  and  less  man- 
nish tlian  usual.  I  swore  that  I  loved  her  to  distraction,  and  beg- 
ged her  to  marry  me. 

"*  Are  you  quite  sure  of  your  own  heart,  Mr.  Ravenol  7"  ha 
said,  looking  mo  straight  in  the  eye,  though  her  color  came  ;.ud 
went  in  an  alarming  way. 

" '  I  am  sure  that  it  has  passed  from  my  '>wn  keeping  ir.to 
yours,'  I  cried;  *  I  cannot  live  without  you,  Doris,  and  your 
gnardlan  approros  of  my  passion.' 

'*  She  gave  me  her  large^  auapttiy  hand,  bluihing  the  irhile  like 
aflchoolgMl* 
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girl  and  bojr  together  on  the  island.  I  rejoiced  in  my 
soul  when  Prince  Lncifer  lost  you  by  his  mad  marriage ; 
and  I  then  swore  to  myself  that  yon  should  take  me  for  a 
husband  some  day,  in  place  of  him.  Tiiat  oath  I  still 
mean  to  keep  !  You  cruel  little  demon,  how  can  you 
stand  here,  with  those  ardent  Southern  eyes,  and  that 
mouth  made  only  for  kisses,  and  repulse  me  without 
jnercy  ?  I  intend  to  make  you  my  wife,  Jetta,  and  at 
once  !  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  New  York  to  find  Basil, 
and  ask  him,  in  view  of  our  impending  marriage,  to 
increase  my  allowance,  and  put  me  in  old  Harris's  place 
here  on  the  island.** 

At  this  extraordinary  announcement  by  Vincent  my 
wrath  blazed  up. 

**  Let  go  my  dress,  Vincent  Hawkstone  !'*  I  com- 
manded ;  "the  most  charitable  interpretation  that  I  can 
put  upon  your  conduct  is  that  you  have  certainly  been 
drinking  again.** 

His  wicked  eyes  flashed. 

"You  know  I  am  not  drunk  !**  he  cried,  hoarsely  ;  **  this 
is  all  silly  coquetry,  cruel  pretense  1  You  love  me,  but 
you  will  not  own  H.  You  love  me,  or  you  could  not 
have  been  so  kind  to  me." 

**  Kind  to  you  !**  I  stormed.  **  I  have  shown  you  com- 
mon civility — ^nothing  more.** 

"  It  is  true  that  your  tongue  has  remained  silent,  Jetta, 
but  your  splendid  eyes  have  made  me  no  end  of  pro- 
mises, and  you  shall  not  recall  them — by  Heaven,  you 
shall  not  1  You  are  mine — ^you  shall  never  belong  to  any 
other  man.  You  are  mine,  and  have  you  I  will,  whether 
you  are  willing  or  unwilling.*' 

It  came  to  me  at  that  moment  that  Vincent  Hawkstone 
was  a  totally  reckless  and  unscrupulous  person.  Bee, 
attracted  by  his  loud  voice,  came  limping  back  to  me 
over  the  old  graves,  with  her  hands  full  of  daisies.  At 
sight  of  her,  Vincent  leaped  to  his  feet. 

**  Remember  my  words,  Jetta,**  he  said,  hurriedly.  **  I 
go  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  ;  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  return  to  the  island,  and  marry  you,  in  spite  of 
yourself,  for  I  am  not  the  man  to  stop  at  trifles — as  you 
will  discover,  all  in  good  time  !** 

With  that  he  leaped  across  the  low  mounds,  and  went 
oflf  through  the  churchyard-gate,  never  looking  back — 
wetit,  as  he  had  himself  declared,  to  make  preparations 
for  our  marriage.  I  first  laughed  at  the  utter  absurdity 
of  the  thing,  and  then  cried  from  pure  vexation.  Verily, 
lie  IS  unscrupulous— this  wild  Hawkstone— a  person  to 
be  feared.  One  consolation  remains  to  me,  however — if 
Jie  annoys  me  further,  I  am  free  to  leave  Tempest  Island 
at  once,  and  seek  a  situation  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Two  liBK  descended  the  steps  of  a  handsome  hotel,  and 
strolled  away  down  the  broad,  elm-shaded  streets  of 
Whitbaven.  Twilight  had  fallen.  A  full  moon  was  rib- 
iog  over  the  harbor,  and  the  spires  and  roofs  of  the  busy 
Yankee  city.  Stars  flashed  through  the  feathery  tree- 
tops.  Already  the  long  rows  of  shop-windows  blazed 
with  light.  Every  reliable  clock  in  Whithaven  was  point- 
ing to  the  hour  of  seven. 

The  taller  and  elder  of  the  two  men  purfed  carelessly 
at  An  after-dinner  cigar ;  the  younger  and  smaller  held 
hi  -  own  weed  unlighted,  forgotten — he  was  engaged  ex- 
clusively in  watching  his  companion. 

*'I  feared  you  might  sail,  Basil,  before  I  reached  New 
York,**  he  said,  airily,  **80  I  took  the  liberty  to  tele- 
graph to  you," 


'*And  your  message  puzzled  me  so  much,"  answered 
the  other,  '<  that  I  concluded  to  ran  down  to  Whithaven, 
and  ask  you  to  explain  yourself." 

Time,  trouble,  years  of  wandering  and  adventure,  had 
left  their  marks  on  Basil  Hawkstone.  The  golden  tan  of 
a  tropic  sun  was  on  his  face ;  the  early  fairness  of  his 
hair  and  beard  had  darkened  to  a  deep,  rich  bronze.  One 
cheek  bore  the  scar  of  an  Arab  lance.  He  towered  head 
and  shoulders  over  his  cousin.  His  Greek  profile,  his 
iron-gray  eyes,  had  grown  cold  and  stem  and  forbidding. 
But  at  thirty  Basil  Hawkstone  was  a  superbly  handsome 
man. 

**  I  aijked  you  to  increase  my  allowance,**  said  Vincent, 
sulkily,  *•  and  give  me  the  place  of  overseer  at  Tempest 
Island.** 

"Yes,"  assented  Hawkstone,  "that's  the  very  things 
puzzled  me.  Why  should  I  increase  your  allowance— 
*pon  m^y  soul,  the  request  is  getting  monotonous — ^it  haa 
been  made  again  and  again,  and  granted  as  often.  Is 
your  law  business  good  for  anything  here  at  Whithaven  ? 
As  for  making  you  overseer  in  Harris's  place,  thatls  out- 
of  the  question,  you  know.  Prom  all  that  I  hear  of  you, 
Vincent,  I  conclude  that  you  are  not  the  person  with 
whom  I  care  -to  trust  my  revenues.** 

Vincent  colored. 

**  Oh,  but  I*ve  mended  my  ways.  Prince  Lucifer,**  he- 
answered,  with  an  uneasy  laugh.  **  Law  is  very  quiet  in 
Whithaven  just  now,  and  I*m  not  successful  at  the  trade, 
anyway.  I  dare  say  I*ve  mistaken  my  vocation.  At  pre- 
sent my  desires  all  set  toward  Tempest  Island — in  fact,  I 
like  the  place  quite  as  much  as  you  detest  it.  Then,  too, 
I*m  going  to  marry." 

Basil  Hawkstone  took  the  cigar  from  his  lips,  and 
stared  hard  at  the  other. 

"  Married  !**  he  echoed,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  horror 
and  disgust. 

"Yes  ;  I  know  you  hate  matrimony  yourself,  but  .you 
can't  expect  that  your  ill-luck  will  deter  others  from 
making  the  same  venture.** 

"True  !*'  said  Hawkstone,  coldly  ;  "  and,  after  all,  you 
ought  to  marry,  Vincent— you  are  the  future  ruler  of  the 
island— indeed,  there  is  only  Bee's  life,  and  that  a  fmil 
one,  betwixt  you  and  the  entire  Hawkstone  fortune.  I 
am  not  particularly  pleased  with  you,  but  you  are  my 
male  heir  notwithstanding.  No  doubt  matrimony  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  your  morals,  also— that  is,**  with 
sharp  suspicion,  "if  you  have  made  the  right  choice.'* 

Vincent  shrugged  Ins  shoulders. 

"  Be  at  ease,  Prince  Lucifer— I  did  not  think  it  wife  to 
follow  in  your  footsteps  I** —  the  elder  man  winced,  and 
tossed  away  his  half-consumeil  Havana.  "The  lady  I 
mean  to  marry  is  your  former  ward — your  late  mother's 
Southern  protegie,  and  at  present  date,  your  daughter's 
governess — Jetta  Ravenel." 

Hawkstone  stopped  short  in  his  walk  and  stared  at  his 
cousin. 

**  A?^/**  he  said,  in  a  strange  tone. 

"Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Miss  Ravenel  is  now 
living  at  Tempest  Hall  ?"  volunteered  Vincent. 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"Who  told  you  ?"  sharply,  suspiciously. 

"I  must  decline  to  sav." 

"Very  well.  Mrs.  Otway  brought  her  down  to  us 
several  weeks  ago.  Seeing  that  she  was  your  step- 
mamma's  especial  pet,  I  hope  you  will  give  her  a  liberal 
dowry.  Prince  Lucifer  ?" 

Hawkstone  gnawed  his  lip. 

"I  will,"  he  answered,  very  gravely,  "  for  I  have  neg- 
lected her  in  an  unpardonable  manner  in  the  last  six 
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yMn^in  fiiet,  left  lier  entirely  to  others.  I  fear  my 
poor  mother  wonld  scarcely  think  that  I  had  fulfilled  the 
promifle  which  I  made  her  on  her  deathbed.  lu  Heaven's 
name,  Yinoent,  how  did  Jetta  Barenel  come  to  choose 
jfou  {jv  a  hnsband  ?  You  are  not  the  man  to  make  any 
woman  happy  ;  then,  too,  she  is  still  very  yonug — too 
young  to  be  cangbt  in  the  cursed  trap  of  matrimony  I" 

Vincent  laughed,  uneasily. 

"  No  woman  is  too  young  to  lovo,  and  your  reflections 
upon  me,  Prince  Lucifer,  are  doiioedly  unjust,  for  I  have 
tamed  over  a  new  leaf —I  am  a  reformed  man — that  girl 
jiossesses  no  end  of  influence  over  me.  If  you  really  wish 
to  keep  me  from  going  altogether  to  the  dogs,  don't  at- 
tempt to  thwart  me  in  this  matter  of  marriage/* 

But  Basil  Hawkstono's  conscience,  so  long  dormant, 
seemed  suddenlv  awake. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  ou^ht  to  allow  Miss  Ravcnel  to 
throw  herself  away,"  ho  answered,  dryly.  **  In  spite  of 
your  protestations,  Vincent,  I  do  not  quite  believe  in 
^ou.  My  mother  would  never  approve  of  such  a  match. 
With  her  beauty  and  education,  the  girl  ought  to  do 
lictter." 

"Beauty  !*'  repeated  Vincent,  in  a  stifled  voice  ;  "  how 
do  yon  know  that  she  is  a  beauty  ?" 

"  As  a  child,  she  was  one.  It  is  safe  to  infer  that  she 
has  not  greatly  changed." 

*•  Deuce  take  you,  Basil  I  "What  right  have  you,  any- 
way, to  interfere  betwixt  us  ?  Jetta  is  eighteen,  and  her 
own  mistress.  You  have  been  no  sort  of  a  guardian  to 
her — never  looked  after  her  half  decently.  She  has  a 
brother.  Of  course  he  is  hor  natural  protector,  and  if  he 
doesn't  complain,  you  need  not.  What  legal  right  have 
you  over  her  V"' 

"None  whatever  I"  replied  Hawkstone,  coldlv.  **You 
advance  an  argument  that  I  cannot  refute.  Without 
doubt  her  brother  is  the  person  to  look  after  her.  I 
should  not  dream  of  disputing  his  authority.  Heaven 
knows  I  do  not  care  to  nieddlo  in  any  woman's  love 
affairs.     You  adore  her.  I  dure  say  ?"' 

"  Yes,  bv  mv  soul,  I  do  I"  ar.swt  ivil  Vincent  Hawk- 
stone,  hoarsely. 

"  And  she  adores  you  ?*'  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad 
shoulders. 

•*  We  will  not  talk  about ///'/',"  said  Vincent,  dmwing 
his  breath  hard.  **  In  view  of  the  change  which  I  con- 
template, both  in  morals  and  other  things.  Prince  Luci- 
fer, I  fancied  you  might  be  glad  to  extend  me  a  helping 

hand." 

••  Verv  well,"  assented  Hawkstone,  in  a  bored  tone,  **I 
■^ill  see  what  can  Ihj  done  for  you.  I  will  also  instruct 
mv  lawver  to  furnish  Miss  Raveuel's  dot.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  run  down  to  Tempest  Island,  before  I  go  abroad 
again,  and  take  one  1  )ok  at  my  daughter.  There  is  no 
telling  when  I  may  return  to  America " 

Vincent  grew  pale  with  alarm.  Now  would  his  bold, 
bod  plans  miscarry  surely  ! 

"FoM  go  down  to  the  island  I"  he  sneered.  **I  thought 
nothing  could  temj)t  you  to  revisit  the  scene  of  your 
matrimonial  infelicities.  Bee  is  growing  up,  hajipy  and 
contented.  She  gets  on  very  well  without  you— has  for- 
gotten, in  fact,  that  she  has  a  ])arent.  Y'our  ap])earance 
at  Temi>cst  Hall  would  cause  as  great  a  sensation  as  your 
father's  ghost." 

Hawkstone's  cold  face  grew  sombre. 

"Poor  little  Bee  !"  he  said,  sadly.  "  It  is  but  natural 
that  she  should  cease  to  remember  the  father  who  has 
lived  afar  from  her  so  long.  I  surely  have  no  hankering 
for  Tempest  Island,  or  anything  upon  it.  Yon  may  con- 
dQOt  jour  aflOEdrs  without  any  meddling  of  mine,  Vincent 


Of  course  I  wish  yon  joy.    See  that  you  make  Miar 
Ravenel  a  good  husband." 

Tbey  hail  come  to  a  great  open  square,  twinkling  with 
many  lights,  and  resounding  with  music.  In  the  centre 
of  the  place  an  immense  ti'ut  was  pitched,  flanked  by 
others  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  noLsy  hawkers,  sight  -  seers  and  pehtiferona 
small  bovs. 

"By  Jove  !'*  cried  Vincent,  with  sudden  oxcitementy 
"there's  something  to  see  here,  Prince  Lucifer — let's 
go  in." 

**  ]Vhat*8  to  see  ?"  demanded  Hawkstone,  in  a  disgusted 
tone — a  circus-tent  was  always  an  offense  to  his  eyea. 

"Oh,  Egyptian  jugglers  and  Arab  dervishes— perhaps 
you  may  recognize  them  as  some  of  your  Cairo  friends. 
Come  along,  old  fellow  !    As  well  pass  an  hour  here  as 
elsewhero.      Y'ou   can't  go  back  to  New  York  till  tea 
o'clock,  vou  know." 

They  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  canvaa  walls,  - 
and  found  themselves  in  an  immense  tent,  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  resounding  with  a  band  of  many  and  vastly 
echoing  pieces.  The  night's  performance  had  just  com- 
menced as  the  two  Hawkstoucs  entered.  Tiers  of  Mats, 
reaching  almost  to  the  canvas  roof,  were  literally  packed 
with  people.  Only  two  or  three  chairs  on  the  platform, 
reserved  for  the  swell  element  of  the  multitude,  remained 
unoccupied.  To  these  the  pair  made  their  way,  and 
Vincent  Hawkstone,  who  was  well  known  at  Whithaven^ 
immediately  found  himself  in  a  circle  of  friends. 

" Deuced  vulgar  place— a  circus!" said  a  pale  youth 
with  an  eyeglass — Vincent's  law  partner  ;  *-but  that  little 
equestrienne.  Mademoiselle  Zephyr,  will  richly  repay  yoa 
for  any  contamination  with  the  great  unwashed— elv 
colonel  V 

"She  will,  indeed," answered  the  person  addressed — a 
man  of  distinguished  appearance,  who  had  a  bald  spot  on 
his  crown,  and  wore  a  diamond-piu  in  his  shirt-front. 
"  Little  Zephyr  is  a  blazing  beauty— a  genuine  Circe. 
She  has  only  to  smile  once  upon  a  man,  and  he  is  her 
slave  for  life.  Do  you  see  that  fellow  in  the  front  row  ?" 
—  directing  attention  to  a  young  UKin  with  a  Spanish  cast 
of  face,  who  occupied  a  chair  a  little  in  advance  of  Basil 
Hawkstone.  He  was  in  evening  dress,  and  held  un  im- 
mense bouquet  cf  hothouse  exotics  in  his  hand. 

"Looks  no  end  of  a  swell,"  muttered  Vincent  Hawk- 
stone :  "  who  mav  he  be  ?" 

"A  Southerner  fi'om  Louisiana,"  answered  Colonel 
Latimer,  "  and  the  private  secretary  and  presumptive 
heir  of  some  rich  New  Yorker.  His  name  is  Bavenel, 
and  he's  awfully  far  gone  on  little  Zephyr — quite  oflf  his 
head,  in  fact.  Gossi})  says  his  employer  will  be  sure  to 
throw  him  out,  neck  and  heels,  if  he  gets  wind  of  thia 
nffnire  d*amoitr,  but  the  youngster  is  too  infatuated  to- 
think  of  dollars  and  cents  now." 

For  the  first  time  since*  his  unlucky  marriage  Basil 
Hawkstone  was  inside  a  circus-tent.  He  wondered  at  his> 
own  stupidity  in  following  Vincent  to  such  a  place. 
The  talk  of  the  others  drifted,  of  course,  to  his  ears.  He 
fixed  his  gray  eyes  sharply  on  the  Spanish-faced  youth  in 
the  front  row.  Bavenel !  He  could  never  hear  that  name 
without  a  thrill  of  interest.  Was  this  Jetta's  brother  ? 
Y'ea,  it  must  he  !  And  he  was  in  lovo  with  a  circus- 
rider.     Basil  Hawkstone  drew  his  breath  hard. 

"  Poor  devil  !"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "  you  have  my  pro- 
fonnd  pitv.  How  human  experience  repeats  itself,  to  be 
sure  !" 

Down  there  in  the  big  rings,  some  skillful  hurdle- 
jiimpinpf  was  going  on,  and  a  trick -horse  delighted  the 
andienoe  with  a  variety  of  gracAful  feats.      'Whirling: 
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deirishes  appeared,  and  brown  jugglers,  whose  doings 
simply  proToked  a  smile  from  Basil  Hawkstone. 

These  retired  in  tarn,  and  a  hush  of  expectanoj  fell ; 
then  a  girl,  mounted  on  a  ooal-black  horse,  rode  out  into 
the  arena  alone.     It  was  Mademoiselle  Zephyr. 

She  was  small  in  figure  and  exquisitely  rounded.  Her 
face  was  as  white  and  pure  as  a  snowdrop,  flawless,  too,  in 
feature,  and  lighted  by  Telvety  violet  eyes,  softly  shining 
under  night-black  lashes.  Her  hair  fell  to  her  slight 
waist  in  a  yellow  torrent— angelic  hair,  rippling  and  fly- 
ing in  countless  waves  and  curls.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
gay  little  Spanish  jacket  and  short,  fluffy  skirts  of  rose- 
colored  gauze,  bright  with  spangles,  and  at  sight  of  her 
beauty  the  crowded  tiers  broke  into  vociferous  applause. 

All  but  Basil  Hawkstone.  He  sat  as  if  turning  to 
stone.  Of  course  he  knew  her  instantly,  for  six  yeai-s 
had  changed  her  not  a  whit.  That  fatal  beauty,  so  inno- 
cent, so  infBMitile,  was  the  same,  the  very  same,  that  had 
wrecked  his  life. 

Vincent  Hawkstone  recognized  her,  too.  He  gave  a 
start,  a  smothered  exclamation,  and  looked  sharply  at  his 
cousin  ;  but  Prince  Lucifer^s  magnificently  cold,  stem  face 
betrayed  nothing.  He  might  have  been  that  Sphinx  from 
whose  land  he  had  just  come.  Dudley,  the  lawyer  with 
the  eyeglass,  went  on  talking. 

*'IiOok  at  the  Southerner  wo*r,"  he  said;  **eyes  all 
aflame — passion-pale  face,  like  a  spectre's— oh,  he*s  quite 
cracked  for  that  little  beauty  !  And  a  nice  race  shell 
lead  him,  you  may  be  sure— she*s  a  heartless  flirt,  is 
Zephyr — numbers  her  victims  by  the  dozens,  and  has  no 
pity  for  any  of  them." 

As  silent,  as  motionless  as  a  graven  image,  Basil  Hawk- 
stone, the  ex-husband,  sat  in  his  chair  just  behind  Ga- 
briel Bavenel,  the  lover,  and  gazed  steadily  down  into  the 
ring  below.  He  saw  her  dash,  like  a  little  whirlwind, 
around  it— saw  her  burst  through  scores  of  paper  bal- 
loons, alighting  squarely,  every  time,  on  the  back  of  the 
night-black  horse — saw  her  execute  some  exquisite  ballet 
steps,  her  artistic  i)ose  emphasizing  still  further  her  deli- 
cate beautv.  How  the  tinv  feet  twinkled  in  the  double 
pirouette !  How  the  soft  eyes  shono  and  the  red  lips 
smiled.  The  applause  became  deafening.  Mademoiselle 
blew  a  kiss  from  her  wl  ite  finger-tips  to  the  audience. 
As  she  did  so,  (labriel  Havenel,  in  the  front  row,  leaned 
and  flung  his  hothouse  exotics  in  a  perfumed  shower  on 
the  lovely  rider. 

She  looked  up,  smiling,  at  the  uucx[)ccte(l  deluge  ; 
her  eyes  met  first  the  impassioned  face  of  her  lover,  and 
then,  by  some  unhappy  fatality,  traveled  over  Kaveners 
head  and  alighted  on  Basil  Hawkstone,  sitting  in  the 
next  chair,  stony,  forbidding,  gazing  down  at  her  in  un- 
moved recognition. 

The  change  that  swept  mademoiselle's  face  was  appall- 
ing. Instantly  the  glow  of  trium})h  and  pleasure  died 
out  of  it  She  ottered  a  sharp  cry,  pitched  forward, 
and  fell  under  her  horse's  feet,  prone  in  the  sawdust  of 
the  ring. 

All  was  hubbub  and  confusion  in  a  niomeut.  Up  rose 
the  great  audience  en  masse.  Gabriel  Bavenel  leaped 
down  into  the  arena,  Imt  was  pushed  back  by  a  painted 
clown,  who  lifted  the  girl  hastily  and  carried  her  into  the 
dressing-tent.  A  moment  or  two  after,  a  man  mounted 
the  platform  where  stood  the  reserved  chairs,  and 
twitched  Basil  Hawkstone^s  sleeve. 

•*  Ck>me  with  'me,"  he  said.  *'  Her  horse  stepped  upon 
her — she  is  dying^she  wants  to  speak  to  you.** 

Dying !    An  app^Uing  word  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances  1    Hawkstone  arose  without  a  word,  and 
Miowetl  the  mmn  to  ftbe  drassiDg-teni 


There,  on  a  8ofa,^lay  the  star  of  the  ring,  her  blue  eyes 
wild  and  glassy,  the  blood  oozing  over  her  lips,  her 
breath  coming  fitful  and  difficult.  She  was  surrounded 
by  fellow-riders  and  various  persons  attached  to  the 
show.  The  painted  face  of  the  clown  peered  gro- 
tesquely  over  her  shoulder.  As  Hawkstone  approached 
she  waved  them  all  back. 

'*  Leave  us  alone  !'*  she  gasped. 

Thev  vanished  everv  one.  Hawkstone  was  alone  with 
his  divorced  wife.  Then,  presto,  what  a  change  was 
there  !  Mademoiselle  Zephyr  leaped  from  the  sofa  and 
stood  before  her  former  husband,  not  dying,  not  even 
injured,  but  full  of  wild,  palpitating,  turbulent  life. 

**  At  last  we  meet  again  !"  she  cried  ;  **  at  lost — after 
six  wearv  vears  !" 

**The  meeting  is  not  of  my  seeking,*' he  answered, 
drawing  coldly  back.  "When  I  entered  this  tent  to- 
night I  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  you  were 
riding  here." 

Her  white  bosom  heaved  under  its  vail  of  yellow  curls. 
She  was  gazing  up  at  him  with  great,  fevered  eyes. 

**  How  stern,  how  unapproachable  you  look  !'*  she  said, 
in  a  breathless  way.  "  You  are  not  the  same— I  scarcely 
know  you.  Ah,  you  have  traveled  everywhere  since  we 
parted — you  wear  the  scar  of  a  hero.  Women  admire 
heroism,  even  in  divorced  husbands.  I  have  followed 
your  movements  in  ill  lands.  There  has  rarely  been  a 
time  when  I  quite  lost  track  of  you." 

"What  trick   is  this?"  he   demanded.     "I  was  told 

that  you  were  hurt— dying.     What  do  you  wish  of  me  ?** 

"I  wish  to  look  once  more  in  your  face,**  she  panted, 

**  vou  who  were  once  mv  lover — mv  own  !    Can  vou  be- 

grudge  me  so  small  a  privilege  ?"" 

**  Madam,  you  have  a  hundred  lovers  in  the  audience 
yonder  !'*  he  sneered. 

The  color  flew  into  her  cheek  and  out  again. 
**  I  shall  not  resent  your  gibes  to-night,  Basil — I  am  too 
wretched.  Indeed,  there  is  little  of  the  old  temper  left 
in  me.  I  have  wept  it  away,  perhaps.  Oh,  Basil,  I  want 
to  hear  something  about  my  child  — om?*  child— my  own 
baby  Bee !  It  is  cruel,  is  it  not,  to  keep  a  mother  so 
long  from  her  little  one  ?  Sometimes  *' — with  a  sudden 
sob  in  her  voice  — **  it  seems  as  if  mv  heart  would  break 
with  the  miserv  of  it.** 

He  stood  OS  unmoved  as  granite. 
**  There  can  be  little  cruelty  in  keeping  a  child  from 
the  mother  who  deliberatelv  forsakes  it,**  he  answered. 
**  It  is  not  possible  that  you  have  forgotten  the  ciroum- 
stances  under  which  you  parted  from  your  *  little  one.' 
I  can  tell  von  nothing  about  Bee  —  1  would  not,  if  I 
could.*' 

•'  Oh,  Basil,  you  cannot  mean  that  I  shall  never  see  my 
child  again  ?*' 

'*  Madam,  you  are  a  superior  actress,  as  well  as  au  ac- 
complished equestrienne^*'  he  sneered.  **  In  your  best 
days  you  did  not  love  the  child  ;  to-day,  through  your 
agency,  she  is  a  cripple.  Whence  comes  this  sudden 
aff*ection  for  Bee  ?  I  mean  that  the  taint  of  the  circus- 
ring  shall  never  defile  my  daughter — she  shall  not  see 
you  until  her  character  is  formed— until  she  is  old 
enough  to  pass  judgment  for  herself  uj^ou  the  mother 
who  deserted  home,  husband  and  child  for — ffn's  .''*  with 
a  scathing  glance  around  the  canvas  walls. 

The  tears  shone  on  her  lashes,  She  was  very  j)ale,  and 
her  lips  had  a  grieved  curve.  She  disconcerted  him  a 
little.  He  would  rather  have  seen  her  in  one  of  her  old 
flery  moods. 

"Basil  1"  she  pleaded,  softly,  "I  want  Bee— give  me 
beck  mj  child  I** 
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"Impossible  I  You  are  no  fit  person  to  Lave  her  !" 
''  And  you — are  you  a  better  gaardian  than  I  would 
be  ?  For  years  you  have  left  her  to  hirelings,  it  seems — 
you  have  wandered  away  from  her  to  every  land  under 
the  sun.  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  had  managed  to 
keep  trace  of  your  movements.  I  even  know  that  you 
lately  secured  a  governess  for  my  child  in  the  person  of 
one  whom  I  hated  six  years  ago — whom  I  still  hate— that 
Southern  girl,  Jetta  Ravenel  !" 

** Madam, "ho  answered,  coldly,  •*!  know  very  little 
about  the  domestic  arrangements  at  Tempest  Hall.  I  left 
the  place  long  ago,  to  return  to  it,  as  I  trust,  no  more. 
Bee  is  in  good  hands  there,  and  all  my  orders  concerning 
her  are  strictly  enforced — that  is  quite  enough  for  me. 
Now,  since  you  are  neither  hurt  nor  dying,  and  since  all 
further  conversation  between  us,  must  to  say  the  least, 
be  unprofitable,  I  will  leave  you." 

"Wait,  Basil  !"she  implored,  throwing  herself  before 
him.  "Look  at  me  one  moment- do  you  find  me 
changed  ?" 

He  let  his  reluctant  eyes  rest  for  an  instant  on  the 
exquisite  figure  and  the  snowdrop  face,  in  its  shimmer 
of  yellow  hair ;  then  he  turned  coldly  away. 
,   "Not  in  the  least." 
.    "  Am  I  still  beautiful,  then  ?" 

"There  are  thousandth  of  tongues  to  tell  you  that 
"without  asking  me." 

Before  he  was  aware  she  had  fallen  at  his  feet^she  was 
clasping  him  wildly  in  her  white  arms. 

"  Basil,  forgive  me  I  I  wctfj  only  a  child  when  I  fled 
from  you — I  am  now  a  woman,  penitent,  full  of  remorse 
for  past  follies — longing  for  my  lost  paradise  in  your 
heart !  I  hate  my  triumphs,  I  hate  my  fame,  I  liatc 
everything  that  lured  me  from  you  !  When  I  went  away, 
I  meant  to  come  back,  after  a  little  space — I  did,  indeed  ! 
Then  I  heard  that  you  were  determined  to  free  yourself 
from  me  legally — next,  that  the  courts  had  given  you  ab 
solute  divorce  and  the  custody  of  Bee.  The  night  the 
news  came  I  was  in  Berlin — in  the  midst  of  such  success, 
such  adulation  as  quite  fri^i^hten^d  mc.  Ah,  in  that 
land,  the  circus  ranks  with  the  opera.  I  wtis/^ted  and 
caressed  by  the  noblest — — " 

"I  heard  of  it  all,"  he  inten'upted,  dryly,  "even  to 
the  adoring  students  who  unhitched  the  horses  from 
your  carriage,  and  dragged  you  to  your  hotel,  and  the 
young  count,  well  known  in  diplomatic  circles,  who  shot 
himself  for  love  of  you." 

8he  writhed  at  his  feet,  a  little  heap  of  spangles  and 
yellow  hair,  and  palpitating  white  flesh. 

"  They  asked  for  my  heart,"  she  sobbed,  "  when  I  had 
none  to  give  them  ;  you  had  crushed — killed  it  J  AH  that 
night  the  terrible  word.  Divorce,  danoed  before  my  eyes 
in  letters  of  fire.  You  had  cast  me  out  for  over,  even  as 
your  father,  Philip  Hawkstone,  cast  out  your  mother, 
years  ago.  Now  listen  !  Can  man  put  asunder  what 
God  hath  joined  ?  You  are  still  my  husband,  Basil 
tiawkstone— I  claim  you  as  such  !— and  I  am  still  your 
wife,  and  all  the  courts  on  earth  cannot  make  it  other- 
wise.  Whatever  cur  lollies  have  been,  this  fact  remains. 
Death  only  can  part  us  !  Take  me  back  to  your  heart, 
Basil  !— I  have  had  enough  of  ambition,  tnumph,  fame. 
Think  how  I  have  euflfered  when  you  can  wring  such 
words  as  these  from  me  !  1  want  nothiug  now,  but  to 
creep  back  to  your  arms,  and  live  or  die  there,  as  you 
yourself  may  determine." 

It  was  a  piteous  appeal,  made  with  all  the  fervor  and 
passion  of  a  heartbroken  woman  ;  but  the  hard,  cold 
lines  of  his  face  relaxed  not  a  whit.  He  quietly  shook 
ofl*  the  beautiful  arms  that  held  him 


"You  will  pardon  me,  Mademoiselle  Zephyr,  if  I  de- 
cline to  believe  in  your  newly  awakened  love,"  he  said. 
"I  find  such  a  stretch  of  imagination  quite  beyond  me. 
And  even  were  it  so,  I  should  be  forced  to  tell  you  that 
your  relets  come  too  late.  You  forsook  your  child,  you 
disgraced  and  deserted  me,  and  the  choice  which  you 
then  made  you  must  abide  by.  If  you  have  grown  older 
and  wiser,  so,  too,  have  I,  Mademoiselle  Zephyr.  I  dis- 
trust you  and  all  your  kind,  and  my  love  for  you  is  dead 
— killed  by  yourself  and  buried  beyond  resurrection.  I 
wish  you  well — ^I  can  do  no  less— for  you  are  Bee's 
mother ;  but  Heaven  knows  I  never  wish  to  see  your 
face  or  hear  your  voice  again. " 

She  leaped  to  her  feet,  pale  as  ashes,  trembling  in 
every  limb. 

"You  mean  this,  Basil  Hawkstone?  My  penitence 
and  love  are  as  nothing  to  you  now  ?  Yon  will  accept 
neither — you  scorn  and  reject  me — the  mother  of  your 
child  ?  Ton  have  learned  to  hate,  where  you  once  loved 
— to  despise  the  beauty  you  once  adored.     Is  ihat  it  V* 

With  cruel  candor,  he  answered  : 

"  That  is  it  1" 

"Hell  hath  no  farylike  a  woman  scorned.*' 

For  a  moment  her  face  was  convulsed  with  rage,  then 
her  hand  went  up  to  her  breast.  She  snatched  some- 
thing from  the  bosom  of  the  gay  Spanish  jacket — a  vial, 
full  of  ])ale  liquid.  It  was  well  for  Basil  Hawkstone  that 
he  had  not  foi'gotten  the  past — that  he  understood  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Like  lightning  his 
iron  hand  fell  on  her  white  wrist,  holding  it  powerless. 
In  vain  she  strove  with  desperate  strength  to  free  herself 
— to  fling  the  ternble  fluid  full  in  liis  face.  In  the 
struggle  it  spirtod  out  on  Hawkstone*s  hand,  burning  its 
way  deep  into  his  flesh  ;  but  he  tore  the  vial  from  her, 
and  ground  it  under  his  heel. 

"And  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  would  show  your 
newly  revived  love.  Mademoiselle  Zephyr  ?"  he  said, 
dryly  ;  "  there  is  nothing  more  diabolic  in  life  than 
vitriol  -  throwing  !" 

Baffled,  furious,  she  faced  him. 

"'From  this  hour,  Basil  Hawkstone,  I  am  your  deadly 
foe  !"  she  hissed.  "Since  you  will  have  no  more  of  my 
love,  you  shall  know,  instead,  what  my  bote  means  I  I 
will  torment  yon  till  the  last  day  of  your  life  !  I  will 
haunt  you  ceaselessly — ^I  will  come  betwixt  you  and  your 
dearest  wishes  everywhere— I  will  be  your  curse — your 
utter  destruction,  if  I  can  !  You  shall  never  escape  mo 
iill  one  of  us  be  dead." 

"Mademoiselle  Zephyr,  I  have  had  enough  of  scenes," 
answered  Hawkstone,  coldly ;  "  the  neXt  time  you  vtkr- 
tempt  to  deport  this  life,  pray  do  not  send  ior  me — ^I  must 
decline  to  be  present.  I  dare  say  it  is  now  time  for  you 
to  appear  again  in  the  ring — farewell,  I  will  not  detaiu 
you  longer." 

With  a  polite  bow,  he  walked  quietly  out  of  the  dress-' 
ing-tent.  At  the  entrance  a  man  was  waiting,  pale  of 
face,  excited  of  aspect. 

Hawkstone  recognized  Gabriel  Bavenel. 

"  Is  she  better  ?— will  she  live  ?"  he  cried,  wildlv. 

"Who  ?"  queried  Hawkstone,  in  a  frigid  tone. 

"How  can  you  ask  that,  sir?"  panted  Bavenel.  "Do 
you  want  to  drive  me  insane  ?  I  mean  Mademoiselle 
Zephyr." 

"Yes,  she  is  likely  to  live,  so  far  as  I  can  see,"  an- 
swered Hawkstone,  dryly.  "Poor  fool  I  take  my  advice, 
and  do  not  waste  your  heart  on  that  little  fiend  1" 

And  he  passed  ovt  'twixl  the  gray  canvas  walls,  and 
walked  away  through  the  moonlit  night. 


It  WM  mfter  leaaons,  and  she  liad  climb.'d  tip  to  tUo 
■ohoidToam,  xaA  there,  bj  direct  qnestione,  woo  from  me 
Um  ifauj  of  mj  troubles  with  Vinceot  HankBtoae.  Bee, 
panbad  on  a  Btool  Bt  the  far  end  of  the  room,  was  watch- 
lag  Uunogh  a  glass  a  fleet  of  flshing-boata  flittiDg,  ilream- 
hkm,  Konnd  «  point  of  the  island. 

"Hii  infitiu^ion  for  joo  is  etrynnfortnnate,"  sighed 
Bba.  Oimj,  "  for  he  ia  reoklees,  nDgoTemable — lie  stops 
■t  nothing.  Bat  coinage,  taj  dear ;  jon  are  under  m; 
jrotootion.  and  I  shall  take  care  that  no  harm  eome«  to 
JOB.  If  jon  talk  again  of  leaving  the  island  joti  will 
fcnak  all  our  haarta " 

Baa  dashflfl  down  the  glass,  sprang  off  her  stool,  and 
Mat  keiaeU  on  m;  breast. 

"/will  writa  to  papal"  she  deelared,  "and  tall  him 
■n  tbe  naked  things  that  Tinoent  nid  to  jon  in  the 
giaiajaid.  Miss  Bavenel.  Ton  shsll  never  leave  the 
Uaad  iialeas  jon  take  me  with  70a.  I  love  yon  ho  well, 
llMt I eonldn't  staj  here— no,  Iconldn't,"  piteonsly,  "if 
70B  went  awaf  1" 

"Uiaa  Bee,"  aoid  Mrs.  Otwaj,  severely,  "it  is  not 
good  for  little  pitchars  to  have  snoli  big  ears." 

Bat  the  poor  child  was  sobbing  abont  mj  aeck,  and  I 
kaateoed  to  soothe  her  with  snoh  promLses  ea  1  oonld 
oonaaieationsly  make. 

"I  will  not  leave  the  inland,  Bse,  so  long  a?  it  w  possi- 
Ua  for  me  to  remain  here,"  I  said.  Aa.l  th=n  I  pit 
■awaj  mj  booki,  and  we  dascendefl  to  the  garden,  aud 
aat  down  together  bj  the  ancient  sun-diala.  Tlio  aft«r- 
BOOQ  snn  lajr  fierce  aad  snltrv  on  tb^  aen.  Beds  nl 
vdvatj  carnations  and  spotted  lilius  filled  tUo  air  with 
odors,  the  hot  whirr  of  locnsts  Bounded  ia  fha  grata. 
Baa  began  to  talk'  of  a  schooner  which  bad  once  baen 
wreoked  on  the  beach  bcloiv  theoldHeavall.  I  was  Hstea- 
ing  diMunily  when  the  horseshoe  gate  creaked.  I  heard 
a  atop,  I  looked  U)),  and  saw  a  womaa  staading  at  mv 
■hoolder,  etariag  iu  a  curious,  intent  way  at  littie  Hec. 

Vka  was  dreaaed  in  a  red  cotton  gown,  with  a  handker- 
ohlef  of  the  some  material  knotted  over  her  black  hair. 
Her  (aoe  and  hands  were  as  brown  as  a  ant.  She  word 
hagj  gold  hoops  in  her  ears,  and  carried  a  string  of 
wie'.:ei  baskets. 

*'  Pnttj  lad;,"  she  began,  In  a  soft,  wheedlin;  tone, 
**'haj  something  for  the  little  oue,  and  help  a  poor 
Bfpiy.  I've  come  all  the  way  from  Whithaven  to  sell 
^  wares." 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  get  hero?"  I  cried,  in- 
Tftlnntfirilj  "  Persons  like  jou  do  not  find  access  to 
fte  Uand  an  easj  matter." 

"I  begged  a  fisherman  to  take  me  in  his  boat,  lady," 
•anmad  the  gypsy,  meekly.  "I've  b^kets  to  sell  and 
tetnoea  to  tell.  Let  me  see  yonr  hand.  AU,  how  white 
ft  is— how  lovely !  I  oaght  to  find  good  Inck  in  its 
lines." 

I  drew  qniokly  beck. 

*'  I  have  no  wish  ti  hear  my  fortnne,"  I  answered, 
ooldly,  "and  if  yon  want  to  dispose  of  y  lur  baskets,  yoa 
1uid  better  go  to  the  bonsekeeper's  room  in  the  rear  of 
teHslL" 

Bba  flaslied  me  a  strange  glanoe.  Being  naturally  ob- 
•Bt,  I  Mw  that  her  eyea  we»  of  a  soft  Tiolet  odor. 


a  uny  oasaeL  irom  uer  neoK  ana  neia  »- 
oat  to  Bee,  who  was  ataring  at  tbe  bUniTe  oreatnie  witit 
wide  eyes. 

"Take  it,"  she  coaxed,  sottly,  "and  show  me  the  'ntj 
to  the  honaekeeper,  little  one.  Is  this  pretty  lady  your 
mother  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Bee  ;  "I  have  no  mother." 

She  limped  ont  into  the  walk  without  wutuig  for  way 
sign  either  of  assent  or  dissent  from  me. 

"Iamlame,"Bhesaid  tj  thegypay;  " I  cannot  go  veix 
fast" 

The  woman  nodded. 

"  Tea,  I  know,  little  dear  I  Somebody  dropped  jov 
long  ago,  and  yon  never  were  the  sams  after  it.  Dont 
hurry  for  me." 

They  vanished  around  a  oomer  of  the  stone  pomh. 
Asssiled  by  a  sadden  premooitioa  of  danger,  I  leaped  to 
my  ^t. 

"  Gome  bick,  Bae  1"  I  shouted,  and  flew  after  themr 
stambling  over  tbe  string  of  baskets  whioh  the  gyp^ 
had  thrown  down  in  the  first  turn  of  the  path.  I  looked 
and  saw  a  red  gown  disappearing  down  the  wooded  tei- 
race.  Fear  lent  me  wings.  Swift  as  she  was,  I  waa- 
swifter.  I  grasped  the  cotton  dress,  and  as  I  did  so,  X. 
saw  that  she  was  clasping  Bee  in  a  suffocating  embraoe, 
and  thftt  one  band  was  prensed  tight  upon  the  little  help- 


ided. 


'What  are  ; 


1  doing  with 


!"  she  hissed.    "  Don't  attempt 
-my  own  flesh  and  blood,  Jetta 


that  child  ?" 

"I  am  taking  her  a 
ti  interfere.  Sli.^  id  m 
liiivenel  !" 

And  tlien  I  knew  who  this  brisket -vender  was. 

"I  ma*t  interfere,"  I  said,  "for  she  is  in  my  charge— I 
am  answerable  fur  her  safotr.  Yoa  cannot  go  a  step- 
further.  Oivc  her  back  to  me  at  once.  Hee  1  you  ara- 
clioking  her  crnelly  !"  Then  I  niised  a  lond  cry  of 
"  Help  !  help  !"  which  I  knew  would  bo  hi-ard  by  some  of 
the  workmen  alvaya  at  hand.  She  struggled  to  tree  her- 
self,  but  I  hold  the  red  skirts  like  a  vise. 

"Let  go,  you  serpent  !"  panted  my  blue-eyed  gypS^V- 
and  out  from  her  bosom  flashed  a  long,  sharp  blade.  Ilka 
a  stiletto.  She  tried  to  strike  at  me,  bat  I  snatched  tite 
weapon  from  her,  and  threw  it  into  the  shrubbeij.  We 
could  hear  feet  rnnning  down  the  terrace. 

"  I  will  never  forgive  you  for  this  !"  hissed  tbe  gjp^. 
"A  moment  ago  I  told  you  that  yon  were  in  danger  «[. 
the  island — you  shall  see  that  I  spoke  truly.  Well,  take- 
the  child  now,  but  there  will  come  another  time  and 
another  chance,  and  then— then  look  to  yourself,  Jetta. 
Ravenel !" 

She  dropped  Bee  and  fled,  just  as  Harris  and  the  as- 
sistant gardener  appeared  at  my  side. 

"  Don't  pursue  her,  Harris !"  I  cried,  incoherently  ;■ 
"don't  try  to  overtake  her  !"  And  I  seized  IJee  and  ran 
to  tlia  bons^  where  I  told  my  story  to  Urs.  Otway.. 
She  grew  TStjr  grave. 

' '  Ton  most  go  over  to  Whithaven,  Harris, "  she  said  to 
the  overseer,  "and  telegraph  the  aSair  to  Basil  Hawk- 
atone.  He  ought  to  know  of  it  before  he  starts  for 
Egypt.  This  first  attempt  to  abduct  the  child  amj  b» 
followad  by  othais."  ^ 
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Harris  departed  on  his  errand,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
whole  matter  was  this :  The  next  day  the  lord  of  Tem- 
pest Island,  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  returned  again 
to  hb  sea-girt  kingdom. 

Bee  had  been  sent  to  bed.  The  hour  was  waxing  late. 
I  sat  in  my  own  room  adjoining  the  nursery,  reading  the 
**  Idyls  of  the  King,"  when  a  servant  rapped  at  the 
door. 

'*Mr.  Hawkstone  has  come,  Miss  Ravenel/' she  an- 
nounced, ''and  Mrs.  Otway  says  will  you  please  step 
down-stairs  ?" 

I  arose  at  once.  It  was  Bee's  birthnight,  and  in  her 
honor  I  had  donned  one  of  the  few  smart  gowns  which  I 
possessed  —  a  trailing,  white  wool,  embroidered  in  pale 
rosea,  and  clasped  at  the  waist  with  an  antique  silver 
girdle.  A  silver  dagger  pinned  the  coils  of  my  tar-black 
hair,  and  I  still  wore  in  my  corsage  an  opulent  duster  of 
jacqueminot  roses  which  Bee  had  placed  there  at  dinner. 
It  was  a  wild  night,  with  an  east  wind  blowing,  and  the 
rain  sweeping  in  torrents  by  the  windows.  Mrs.  Otway 
had  lighted  a  wood  fire  in  the  hall,  and  the  two  were 
standing  before  it  as  I  descended  the  shallow  stair. 
Basil  Hawkstone  turned  and  looked  up  at  me.  I,  quite 
as  curious,  looked  down  at  him.  Yes,  it  was  the  same 
person  that  I  had  seen  on  the  beach  at  Peg*s  Inlet. 
There  was  the  face,  carved  as  if  from  stone,  the  scar  on 
the  cheek,  the  eyes  of  hard,  cold,  iron-gray,  the  bronzed, 
soldierly  look.  One  hand  seemed  to  be  injured — ^he  wore 
it  in  a  sling.  As  I  approached  the  fire  he  made  me  a 
profound  bow,  and  Mrs.  Otway  said,  simply  : 

"  Surely  you  two  remember  each  other.  I  have  sent 
for  you.  Miss  Ravenel,  to  tell  Mr.  Hawkstone  the  story  of 
yesterday.  As  you  were  the  heroine  of  the  affair,  he 
wants  to  hear  it  from  your  lips." 

*'  I  am  no  heroine,**  I  protested,  and  briefly  related  the 
incident  of  the  previous  day. 

Hawkstone  leaned  against  the  mantel,  and  moved  his 
injured  hand  as  though  in  pain. 

"Pray  sit  down,  sir,"  urged  Mrs.  Otway ;  **vou  are 
hurt." 

"  I  met  with  a  slight  accident  a  few  nights  ago,**  he  an- 
swered ;  **it  is  nothing~don*t  mind  me.  I  know  not 
which  to  admire  more  in  this  precious  business  " —  and  he 
^ave  an  unpleasant  laugh  — *'  the  effi'ontery  of  the  basket- 
vender,  or  Miss  Raveners  prompt  and  courageous  action. 
One  thing  is  certain — you  did  well  to  telegraph  to  me, 
Mrs.  Otway.  To-morrow  I  should  have  been  on  the  sea. 
^ow **-'-he  took  a  turn  across  the  hearth  — "it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  all  my  plans.  **  Then,  stopping  suddenly, 
he  looked  at  me  in  a  way  that  took  my  breath.  "  It  seems 
that  my  cousin  Vincent  has,  for  once,  made  a  wise  choice. 
Shall  I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Ravenel,  upon  your  pro- 
spective entrance  into  a  family  whose  closets  abound  in 
skeletons  ?  I  scarcely  think  I  ought.  The  past  records 
of  the  house  prove  that  I  should  not.  There  is  a  curse 
upon  us,  and  it  seems  to  fall  heaviest  upon  the  women 
who  take  the  Hawkstone  name.** 

I  felt  the  blood  rise  to  mv  face. 

"You  are  laboring  under  some  mistake,**  I  said, 
haughtily.  "  Who  has  dared  to  tell  you  that  your  cousin 
is— is  anything  to  me  ?** 

He  stared. 

"No  less  a  person  than  Vincent  himself.** 

"  It  is  a  falsehood,**  I  said,  dryly  ;  "  you  have  been  well 
duped.** 

"What  I  Are  you  not  about  to  marry  that  boy  ?"  be 
demanded,  sharply. 

"  Certainly  not — emphatically  not  !'* 

He  looked  thoroughly  annoyed. 


"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  Miss  RaveneL  Ah  !*'—  un- 
der his  breath— "it  is  the  same  old  Vincent !"  Then 
he  turned  to  his  housekeeper  :  "Mrs.  Otway,  has  my 
cousin  been  much  at  the  island  of  late  ?** 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  every  day  in  the  week  since  Miss  Ravenel 
came.  He  has  tormented  her  a  great  deal,  and,  sir,** 
speaking  hurriedly,  as  though  she  did  not  mean  to  miss 
her  opportunity,  "  if  something  is  not  done  about  it,  I 
am  sure  we  shall  lose  her,  which  will  break  Miss  Bee*s 
heart.** 

He  gave  me  a  lightning  glance.  I  bore  it  steadily, 
determined,  first  of  all,  to  escape  from  the  false  position 
in  which  Vincent  Hawkstone  had  placed  me. 

"It  is  quite  true,*'  I  said,  in  a  firm  voice  ;  "if  your 
cousin  is  permitted  to  annoy  me  further,  I  cannot  remain 
at  Tempest  Island.*' 

He  bent  his  brows  in  an  unpleasant  way. 

"  Be  at  ease.  Miss  Ravenel.  I  will  see  that  Vincent  is 
properly  suppressed.  He  shall  trouble  you  no  more. 
You  are,  or  have  been,  a  ward  of  mine,  remember.  I 
promised  my  stepmother  to  look  after  your  welfare — in 
future  I  shall  certainly  do  so.  ** 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  I  answered,  coldly,  "  but  I  have 
reached  an  age  when  I  no  longer  need  a  guardian.  '* 

"I  think  you  err,**  he  replied;  "you  need  one  now 
more  than  ever  before  !** 

I  crept  back  to  my  own  room,  taking  with  me  the 
memory  of  his  formidable  eyes  and  authoritative  manner. 
My  sleep  that  night  was  troubled  and  fitful.  When  I 
descended  to  breakfast  next  morning  Basil  Hawkstone 
was  walking  on  the  porch  with  his  daughter. 

"  Oh  !'*  cried  Bee,  wild  with  delight  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  her  father,  "come  and  see  my  papa.  Miss 
Ravenel.  I  want  you  to  love  him  as  I  do.  You  must 
love  papa,  for  my  sake.** 

"  What  an  irrational  and  enormous  demand  !**  answered 
Hawkstone.  "Let  us  go  in  to  breakfast.  The  mail  has 
arrived.  Miss  Ravenel.  You  will  find  your  portion  of  it 
on  the  hall- table.** 

There  were  several  letters  from  former  schoolmates, 
and  one  from  my  brother  Gabriel,  brief  and  mysterious. 

"  Meet  me  at  sunset  to-night  on  the  shore  at  Peg  Patton's 
Inlet  "—it  said—'*  and  be  secret  and  silent  about  it.  Bring  your 
pupil,  Beatrice  Hawkstone,  witli  you.  WiU  explain  everything  at 
the  meeting.  Fail  on  no  account  to  fetch  the  child,  as  much— very 
much  depends  upon  my  seeing  her.  I  am  in  a  sore  strait— I  need 
your  sisterly  counsel.    In  God's  name,  bring  the  child  I'* 

This  letter  filled  me  with  amazement.  What  did  Ga- 
briel want — what  could  he  want  with  little  Bee  ?  How  I 
got  through  that  breakfast  I  do  not  know.  Hawkstone 
talked  mostly  to  Mrs.  Otway. 

"I  have  sent  to  New  York  for  my  traps,**  I  heard  him 
say.  "I  shall  not  go  abroad  again.  I  see  that  I  am 
needed  at  Tempest  lEland  more  than  at  Cairo.  For  years 
this  old  Hall  has  been  like  a  tomb.  Engage  an  extra 
corps  of  servants,  and  open  all  the  vacant  rooms.  In  a 
week  or  two  I  shall  fill  them  with  guests." 

We  were  just  rising  from  table  when  a  step  sounded  on 
the  porch,  and  Vincent  Hawkstone  pushed  back  the  door 
of  the  breakfast-room,  and  stood  before  us.  At  sight  of 
his  cousin  he  recoiled,  changing  color  violently. 

"  Heaven  above  !  Prince  Lucifer,**  he  stammered. 
"  You  here — at  Tempest  Island  I'* 

Hawkstone  laid  his  sound  hand  on  the  intruder's 
shoulder. 

"  Come  into  the  library,  boy,**  ho  commanded,  sternly. 
"I  have  something  to  say  to  you.** 

Vincent  flashed  me  a  fierce,  questioning  glance.     I  felt 


msr  U8EB.  m 

'onr  lvg«  nd  tOea,  Moand  whloh  vste  pl^oed  flftt 
,  which  formed  a  Moond  oovering  to  tfaia  sort  of 
ihagtia.  Ai  the  ezcftratioDB  oontinna,  aev  objeoti 
Rcovere'l. 


"WITH   AN   AMETHYST." 
(Suggatai  by  a  Perman  FaNt.) 
Bv  IIbrmam  Merivale, 
Whits  lie  the  February  soows. 

By  wooing  suabeitins  eoftly  kisaad. 
And  at  thy  whlto  brcoat,  lady,  glows 
Uy  amethyst. 

The  niaglo  buee  thnt  lurk  booeath 
Thu  aurlace  ol  the  purple  wine, 
Full  on  the  Bnowdrlft's  rlppl[ji{{  breath. 
And  npon  thloo. 

ThoD  ns  an  emblem  wear  mygt.i,    . 

ia  aim  ta  snow,  dear,  let  It  be: 
Bo  may  thla  ndlaot  myrtery  tltt 
Thine  beatt  to  ma. 

Ifot  mine  the  paraUs,  fair  child; 

'TwaB  whiaperad  to  the  air  along 
The  agea.  In  the  muaia  wild 
Of  Petvlan  aong. 

Ol  all  the  mmittiB  whoaa  Jeweled  round 

The  einsllDg  yesr  dotfa  diadem. 
Each  one,  the  poet  tattled,  found 
Its  Bpoelal  gem. 

The  wealth  ot  sfailUtig  hues  that  Ilea 

In  Eaatom  Earth'a  nnfatfaomed  heart. 
For  evory  soaoon's  ubange  supplies 
A  countorpBrt. 

Tho  rod  boat  ot  the  torrid  zine— 

The  troEun  Arctic's  Iron  cold. 

In  BtroDRO  syniliollo  mcnning  known, 

ThoBO  (•■iBiB  enfold. 

llond  by  tills  lli-ht.  our  binhdnys  tpll 

A  lusson  ot  bis  own  to  cocli; 
Anil  Autumn's  K'nn<^  or  Summer's  spell, 
Thuir  moral  teach. 

To  tlieo.  tlio  Pebrunry  days. 

That  lentithuQ  out  to  h<>mld  Spr'cig, 
Tlie  amethyst's  Imprisoned  niys 


irith  onuments  and  these  fibiiles,  carrj  ns  back  to  remote* 

vafiqnitf,  even  to  the  first  cycle  of  tho  Cbiistian  era. 

t  WM,  im  foot,  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  place  ia 

maa  nnu  the  coins  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  Nero 

(ned  from  the  year  64  to  6S. 

"ba  moat  of  these  Tases  contained  remnants  of  bones 
ashes,  and  were  boned  in  the  earth,  witfaont  anj 
bVOtotMb    Trt  th«te  WH  fowd  om «B  iaahmd 


THE   CKOCUS  AND  ITS  USES. 
EN  Crocus,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  fell  bo- 
Mercnry'a    mnrderons    qnoit,   the    blood  which 
)d    from    tlie  wounded    boj  moistened  the  tnrf, 
,  aft«r  his  death,  bronght  forth  a  bell-shaped  bine 
withred   dish-jellow  stigmata— the   Crocus  aativa» 
mists.     Foetrj  declared  that  the  lad  was  changed' 
ja&on    plant.      Prose  admitted    that   tba    flower 
ded  on  tho  ground  nbere  he  was  said   to   Lave  re- 
ceived his  death-blow.     Skepticism  remarked  that  pro- 
bably tho  plant  had  grown  there  long  before  the  inci- 
dent, whatever  it  was,  that  occasioned  the  fable.     One  of 
the  TittareTa  of  this  skeptical  sentiment  was  an  Eliza- 
bethan aobohu^  'William  Harrison,  anther  of  the  tntrodno- 
tion  to  Holinahed'a  Ohronielea,  who  remarked,  qnaintlj; 
"  A  eertiiK  Toong  fcenHsman  called  Crooos  went  to  plrj-o 
It  aoito  In  &•  Add  wiUi  M«Bnria>  aad.  ^wiw^  Wwttaawfc 
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and  Uia  religion  in  B ,  U  coming  to  Commenoement  to 

IiMyr  him  speak  his  pieoe. .  %  hope,  li^e  luuin't  been  vrit-' 
log  thsl  pieoe  on  Indian  meal  and  peainatsi  -EsnoT,  their 
eomplsining  of  his  joking  I— if  a  feliow  can  joke  on 
Indian  meid  and  theology  F' 

**  Henry  AngnstnA,"  interrnpted  liis  father,  again, 
'*  Lnther  is  not  sound,  I  am  afraid  !  Not  sonnd  !"  he 
added*  monmf nlly,  shaking  his  head.  "  The  seminary 
has  been  happily  fi«e  from  heresy,  bnt  I  fesr  there  are  a 
tew  who  are  tainted  now." 

**He  seems  spiritnaL  Ho  is  very  fet^ent  when  he 
leads  a  prayer -meeting,"  said  Mrs.  Qerrish,  a  little 
woman,  who,  sitting  meagre  and  graceless  among,  her 
handsome  sons  and  daughters,  looked  as  if  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  tbem  the  last  vestige  of  her  comeliness." 
"What  can  be  expected  of  a  man  who  sllows  himsplf  to 
be  called  Sammy,  and  is  little  and  red-haired  ?"  .said 
Malvina,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  her  sister  Kate. 

Malvina  was  pert  and  sixteen. 

Aunt  Ck>rdelia  clasped  her  be-ringed  hands -of  how 
many  country  parishes  had  those  rings  been  the  scandal ! 
— and  bent  her  head  pensively  over  them. 

"lam  very  much  interested  in  young  Luther,"  she 
•aid.  "  His  lather  was — well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  dear 
Jeremiah,  one  can  scarcely  say  wliat  might  have  hap- 
pened I" 

Aunt  Cordelia  had  been  a  seminary  boUe  in  her  day, 
and,  seen  through  the  mist  of  years,  her  triumjiihs  con- 
stantly increased  and  multiplied.  The  sentimental  asso- 
ciations in  which  she  reveled  when  she  oame  each  year  to 
Commencement  were  severely  scorned  by  the  youthful 
Oenrishes  as  products  of  a  frivolous  fancy,  but  they  were 
Very  real  to  Aunt  Cordelia. 

**Poor  John  Luther  1  He  was  very  talented.  He  wrote 
an  acrostic  on  Cordelia,  which  was  copied  all  over  the 
country,  and  thought  to  be  quite  equal  to  Byron.  And 
Lucy  Bray  and  I  were  always  friends,  although  she  knew 
that  I  was  John's  first  choice.  When  beau-catchers  came 
in,  wo  were  the  lii'st  to  wear  them,  and  we  hoil  sprigged 
muslin  dress<^s,  exactly  alike,  thoyear  that  John  and  Jere- 
miah gra<luuteil.     Aud  so  thn  youu«^  iiiau  is  to  bo  called 

to  a  B church.     Ho  must  ho  hriUiaut  if  he  is  like  his 

father.     I  liave  often  thoufjht,  if  I  h:iil  a  dau^^htcr,  how 

sweetly  roiimntio  it  would  b<^ Aud  if  I   haven't  a 

daughter,  1  have  a  niece/* 

The  arch  f^laneo  which  Aunt  ('ordclia  ca«t  in  hor  nioco 
Kate's  direction  was  intercepted  by  the  deacon's  heavy 
frown. 

•*He  won't  bo  called  to  the  B church," he  said. 

"It's  JEt  stanch  church,  sound  to  the  cor<\  An<l  if  tho 
young  man  hasn't  shown  them  his  colors,  ho  will  at  Com- 
mencement. These  young  sprigs  can't  resist  that  oppor- 
tunity to  show  how  far  they've  got  beyond  tho  faith  once 
delivered  to  tho  saints.  I  hear  that  his  suhjeet  is  to  bo 
'Christianity  and  Evolution.*  He'll  make  it  (piit«  clear, 
no  doubt,  that  when  tho  Scriptures  say  Adam  was  made 
of  the  dust  of  tho  earth,  thcv  reallv  mean  that  he  was 
evolved  from  a  long-tailed  monkt^y." 

"  Dear !  dear  !  If  I  remember  rightl/,  his  father  was 
not  qnitc  discreet  about  expressiiif^  his  opinions/'  said 
Aunt  Cordelia. 

"People  shouldn^t  havo  such  opinions,"  saiJ  tlio 
deacon. 

"Oh,  no;oi  coarse  not.  It's  quite  sad,"  suid  Aunt 
GoffdaUat  who  had  always  steered  clear  of  theolngy,  as 
neoaHSzy,  doubtless,  bnt  not  diverting. 

She  iJIomd  her  xeminiscences  to  wander  to  other 
MMoW'i^fig^       oi  Jenmiah  who  had  also  fallen  victims 

Ml  AfluqyiiOtber,  with  his  insignificant 


persoiiy  his  unsound  theology*  and  his  frugal  diet,  sb'pr, 
pad  qiol  of  the  conversation. 

,  Hot  oat  of  Aont  Cordelia's  mind,  however,  where  senti- 
mentality xeigned  sapieme.  A  love  af&dr,  spiced  with  aa 
obdurate  father' and  a  frowning  world,  would  have  been 
a  godsend  without  the  additional  flavor  of  its  connection 
with  her  old  lover.  She  resolved  to  visit  Kate  that  very 
night  in  her  maiden  bower,  and  assure  herself  thst  she 
had  not  miBunderstood  her  confusion  and  her  blushes. 
Kate  was  her  favorite  niece.  '  She  was  pretty ;  she  was 
said  to  look  like  her  Aunt  Cordelia,  and  sho  loved  pretty 
clothes,  and  had  nice,  soft  ways ;  she  was  not  like  Mai- 
yina,  who  was  eharply  critical,  nor  like  Lauretta,  who 
afliBcted  metaphysics. 

Aunt  Cordelia  flattered  herself  that  she  could  be 
astute  when  it  was  dosirablo  to  call  such  a  quality  into 
play.  She  talked  to  Kato  about  Allan  Wales  and"  Mai- 
vina's  pertness,  arid  hinted  gently  at  tho  desirability  of 
choosing  one's  ways  according  to  one's  own  lights,  rather 
than  one's  father's,  and  then,  finding  Kato  quite  airy  and 
impalpable,  she  descended  to  Commencement  festivities 
and  gowns,  even  to«Commcncomont  weather,  but  allow- 
ing tears  to  gradually  gather  weight  and  slip  down  her 
checks. 

'*  Dear  Aunt  Cordelia  !"  said  soft  Kato. 

"I'm  sure — I  don't  wish  to  force— your  confidence, 
*Eate  !"  said  Aunt  Cordelia,  wiping  her  eyes. 

After  that  it  was  all  plain  sailing.  Although  no  names 
were  spoken,  and  Kate  was  quite  suro  that  she  was  not 
betraying  herself.  Aunt  Cordelia  went  away  satisfied  that 
she  had  a  real  romance  in  her  hands,  and  that  the  hour 
and  tho  woman  had  met. 

It  was  to  Henry  Augustus  that  sho  ai>plie(l,  in  an  off- 
hand manner,  for  further  information  concerning  the 
hero  of  her  romance,  and  learned  that  he  lived  in  the 

old  First  Church,  on  L '-  Street,  which  residence  ho' 

obtained  rent.freo,  did  his  own  cooking  (so  far  os  Indian 
meal  required  it),  and  slept  either  in  a  i>ew  or  the  pulpit 
(on  this  point  Henry  Augustus  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge uncertainty).  And  these  rigid  economies,  unus.nxl 
even  among  B theological  student.^,  who  were  fam- 
ous for  mortifying  tho  flesh,  wero  duo  to  the  fact  that  tho 
income  which  ho  clerived  from  teaching  in  the  vacations 
was  shared  with  a  lanio  and  lazv  brother. 

ft 

**  How  chariniuf^ !  but  tho  brother  really  ouj^ht  to  bo 
put  a  stop  to,"  said  Aunt  Cordelia,  somewhat  vaj;ueh'. 

13eforo  tho  interview  ended  it  was  detinitelv  under- 
stood  that  Mr.  Samuel  Luther  was  to  be.mailo  to  call  tho 
n<»xt  day.  Tho  subject  of  family  i)rejudices  was  not  ig- 
nored, but  Henry  Augustus,  alas  !  had  his  price. 

B was  a  hosintablo   town  at  any  time,   and  of  a 

decorous  gaycty  that  effervesced  in  tea-drinkings  and 
jnusioiira,  and  now  and  then  a  half-surrei)titious  danco 
or  amateur  play.  Now  its  pulses  wero  all  astir  with 
June  and  Commencement.  Every  one  kept  open  house, 
and  each  train  and  stage  brought  visitors,  sonio  coming 
as  ])ilgrims  to  a  Mecca,  some  to  make  holiday,  some — 
parents,  uncles  atid  annts,  brothers  and  sisters,  whoso 
toils  and  self-denials  had  brought  about  this  day  —to  wit- 
ness tho  triumi>hs  of  the  **  boy  "  who,  wondrous  thought, 
was  almost  a  minister. 

Five  o'clock  tea  was  in  progress  in  the  Oerrishes'  big 
8(puire  parlor  when  Samuel  Luther  made  his  ai)i>earai}co 
in  his  old-fashioned  best  coat,  and  looking  ten  times  har- 
bored. There  wero  a  dozen  visitors,  tho  semiuary  being 
largely  represented,  an<l  goddess  Kat^  was  dispensing 
nectar  and  ambrosia  in  the  shape  of  Souchong  tea,  and 
crackers  spread  with  deviled  ham,  which  latter  refresh- 
ment enjoyed  great  popularity  in  seminary  circles,  as 
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coiubiiiiDg  lightness  with  stajing  qualities  in  a  most 
happy  manner. 

Aunt  Cordelia's  effusive  greeting  took  off  something 
of  the  frosty  edge  of  Kate's  surprise.  (He  had  not 
crossed  the  threshold  before  for  three  months). 

Allan  Wales  was  there,  irritatingly  languid  and  at 
home,  and  ICate's  sweetness,  shed  moderately  upon 
others,  overflowed  upon  him.  Samuel  Luther  wished 
that  ho  hod  resisted  the  temptation  to  come,  and  called 
himself  less  than  a  man  both  l>ecause  he  had  not  staid 
away  and  because  he  was  miserable  in  coming. 

IIo  tor>k  himself  away  as  soon  as  j^ossible,  and  in  the 
struot  he  lani^hed  aloud  in  self-contcuipt  that  he  should 
bo -j'jalnus,  like  a  lovesick  bny  ;  he  whi»se  soul  was  set 
upon  a  lofty  purpose  which  took  no  account  of  foolish 
human  lou^in;<s  ;  ho,  inoroovor,  wh.)  was  en;;,'a^ed  to  bo 
married  to  Sarah  Abbv  Clisbv,  who  lived  at  Price's  Mills 
and  had  8napj)iug  black  eves  and  a  i)rofusion  of  nui^di't-!, 
and  was  slightly  unstable  in  the  matti^r  of  graininar.  TIjo 
engagement  had  been  formed  when  he  was  twenty,  aiii] 
Sarah  Abby's  mother,  as  pODr  alir.t^^t  as  lii:nsilf,  hail 
given  him  homely  succor  in  tin*  sliupo  of  ••  d.»inLr  n\>  '* 
bis  shirts  mid  darning  his  st^ekiu'^s.  ami  sending  him 
boxes  of  doughnuts  aii«l  dried-apple  i»ies.  Xnw  .vhe  was 
the  wiio  of  tli'i  prf'sperous  proprietor  of  l*rife'>  Mills. 
and  havl  risen  t  >  quite  magjiilicent  so<'i.il  life,  liiit  hjve's 
tide  had  fallen  as  fortune's  rose,  at  l«-ast  with  Saiuuel 
Luther ;  or  hiul  ho  only  become  conscious  of  Sarah 
Abbv's  uucongcniality  since  he  ha<l  met  Miss  Kate  (rer- 
rish  ?  Certain  it  was  that  he  set  his  teeth  whenever  he 
thought  of  her,  and  he  thought  of  her  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, although  ho  faithfully  read  and  answered  her  crt)ssi'd 
and  recrosseil  letters,  and  had  urg^d  her  to  set  a  dav  ft)r 
their  marriage  sor»n  as  he  should  bo  settle. I  in  tlie 
liiiuistrv. 

It  was  pr'>bal'le  that  Kate  (rarri>h  ha  1  n«_'V«'r  lu*ar  1  ol" 
Sarali  Abby.  If  she  hal.  -^lie  n;i'_riit  i;.  t  li.ivv:?  tliongl.t  it 
wt>r;Ii  t:.'«  ''.liile  to  v.a  t  •  even  li'-r  «■  •!  ln«'.-s  Ui>«iM  liiii. 
\\\\\  wli..t  l:.l  \\.:'A  L-!an»'  ■  ?.!•  a::l  i;!.  *  -■.■■  i-av"  lii:ii  v-.ii!i 
lii-r  lialiil  iiT  y.'.-rv'.'  V-  l::.)f  j-a  I  ::",il  r-  ;-■  ■■^^•\  i:\\  I  Aii'l 
h.<-..-  >v,-.--t  a'.:l  !'.  ...!.  ]:'-r  i\  :  v.-:  !  .'.":■  li.i'l  b'--n 
a  :..  »;i]',  A\i:'i  a  Ir':"--"-  !■*.  w.:,  1  a  -  •■•  i.-  ■.  :  •  v  \-.  li-iM  havr 
b  •■   1   l»r 'aLr!:t   i:i;  •  .r  ■  i';i  iii-ii  ;    1- ■;     ;   ..     v:-]--!;;  in   t::i' 

r. Th."«l<';-ji^'-l  S'.'Niiiiary.  !..•  r« •[•:.;  ■    '.   :  •  li;>  l"i.l:.rin:r- 

in  the  o\\  <;ljurr)i,  a'.nl  st-jwilv  svt  a  ili-Ii  of  r'.M  bi-uns 
ui)c»ii  his.k'M-oS'".;.?  stt«ve  (he  ha-1  declinid  t!nj  craek^vs  ,fu 
J'linWu],  and  wliil.:*  it  warmed  ho  att"inpted  to  assimilate 
n  profound  theological  work,  but  in  the  most  abstruse 
'reasonings  Kite's  smile  was  tangle-.l.  and  deeju^r  than  the 
deepest  problem  Ivate's  eyes  looked  up  at  him. 

The  beans  burned  with  a  most  uiudeasant  odor,  and  he 
threw  them  out.  and  devoted  himself  to  putting  the  fin- 
ishing'touehes  to  *' Christianity  and  Kvolution,"  which 
was  tho  next  day  to  be  given  to  the  world. 

Ho  und<Tstood  as  well  as  D«  aeon  (Jerrish  that  this 
wonbl  s.al  his  fate  so  far  as  the  city  church  was  con- 
cerned, but  notliing— he  sail  t'.»  liimMflf -should  hinder 
hiia  ir-jni  prea.-liing  the  truth  as  it  was  revealed  to  him-- 
fro:ii  helping  to  l-rt  Mod's  daylight  into  the  world. 

There  was  Last  Orland  ;  thev  were  looking  to  the 
seminary  for  a  minister  for  L:vst  Orlainl,  with  its  Frencli- 
Canadian  mill  hands,  and  its  **back  folk's*'  who  wert- 
little  bettor  than  .savages. 

East  Orland  was  but  a  narrow  field,  yet  even  the  binls 
of  the  air  would  carry  the  seed.  Auil  ho  had  not  set 
himself  to  «lo  tiio  King's  business  with  any  thought  of 
worldly  advantage. 

Just  as  the  cracked  bell  in  the  tower  over  his  head 
rang  out  nine  o'clock  ho  wrote  the  final  word  of  hia 


essay,  and  folded  it  in  the  bi'and-new  sermon-case,  which 
he  had  bought  with  a  kind  of  shamefaced  pleasure. 

And  jnst  at  that  time  Aunt  Cordelia  slipped  silently 
out  from  the  group  that  sat  upon  Deacon  Gerrish^s  Los- 
I)itable  i)orch,  unobserved,  except  by  Henry  Augustus. 

*'If  the  old  doll  isn't  going  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  the  ghost  of  one  of  her  admirers  in  Seminary  Lane  !" 
murmured  that  irreverent  youth,  as  he  watched  her  trip 
down  a  side  street. 

Nine  o'clock  was  late  in  j»riniitive  I> . 

I       AVith  wonder   Samuel   Luther   opened  the   basement- 
door  of  his  spacious  lodgings  in  answer  to  a  gentle  tap- 
!  ping,  that  suggested  Toe's  ''Kiven."  Quite  nnraven-likp, 
however,  were  Aunt  Cordi.-lia's  smiling  wrinkles  under  a 
canojK'  of  CO  [Uettish  yellow   (dyed;  curls,   iun\  a  filmy 
white  w.n»l  '•  fascinator. "     In  spite  of  a  sense  of  humor 
I  anil  a  rea  ly  wit,  v/hich  male  the  grav«-r  members  of  the 
'  l-'acul'v  sliake  their  heads  ov^r  hini,  ho  took  Aunt  Cor- 
delia seri-Hisly.     Sh,^  was  so  near  the  r')se  that   he   rc- 
•-T'lnlol  hi.-r  with  a  kind  <»f  ^overene(^     II »  could  not  ba 
in<en>i],»lo   to    Iier  f«)llie^,   but   it   wonl  I   hare  seemeil   a 
sa<-!'il'".r ;  to  l:in_'h  at  tlieni. 

Wall  ln.-r  li:i\'  rr  on  her  lip  Aunt  Cordelia  murmure.l  if 
tini'-^  V.  iii-n  eonvt'ntionalities  were  not  t  >  bo  thought  of, 
a!ul  g'.-ntlv  but  firnilv  she  descended  the  two  ricketv 
st-'ps,  be:iting  back,  us  it  were,  her  ho<t,  whose  con- 
sternatiiei  at  the  th. •ugiit  of  the  uuse'jndiuess  of  his  hi- 
h'l'ifinr  ini[)-lled  him  to  bar  tlie  way. 

The  air  was  still  redolent  of  burnt  beans.  He  hastily 
thrust  snnie  cooking-utensils,  including  a  blackened  and 
malodoHMis  kerosene  stov<'.  under  the  desk,  which  evi- 
dently served  him  as  a  |>antry.  an  I  took  his  coat  down 
from  th  ;  niott"),  •'Cuisider  the  Liii<'s  ^^i  the  Field," 
where  it  lin:iL^. 

Sn«-li  evi-l-'iicrs  of  poverty  miglit  have  deterred  a  prao* 
iii'A  W'^Mian,  bit  eveii  the  burnt  beans  wt.-ro  as  a  sweet 
sav«.i-  in  An::t  (.'oid-lia's  romantic  nostrils.  l\v  the  imagi- 
navy  r»::i:i\''  --  in  v.l.itth  s]i  •,  herself  rejuvenated,  figured 
as  Jul-.:;..',  and  wi:h  wliieh  '-li*  bi'LT'iili'd  nianv  dull 
li' •",»■■-,  tl.  •  ie  r  »  was  alw^.ys  poor,  and  sir?  saeriii  -ed  uu- 
ti'Id  \v.":J:!i  fi.r  his  saki'.  S!i"  cnn  f  havo  wisiii-d  that 
Sania.  1  Lntiii-r  wt.-ri*  Intt  'r-li.MiliM.e.^.  In  h.-r  si-<Tet  f>o\\\, 
siie  ']■  I'lu'i'd  his  ni'ai'.-;i;^lil.«'d:ie^s  ■;ilth'.»n;_;]i  she  ha-l  dc- 
(•l:ire<l  t»  Kat  i  tliat  she  eon-idt.-red  it  seh-ilavlr  an-l  on- 
gai/ing  ,  but  she  lia  I  h-arn-d  that  even  the  rose  «if 
romance  l.a^  iN  tli'-m. 

Sh».'  ri;V'.'ali'd  lier  mis.-inn  as  so«.'n  as  he  luiih  still  in  Jh  r- 
tiirbati-'U  of  sjnrir.  s^-at  I'ln-r  upon  a  brnl:.:n  settee,  ai.d 
liimself  (iU  the  etl^e  of  th'.!  i;lai I'tHMn.  lier  words,  doubt- 
less, Wi-re  findish  —  Aunt  C'»rd«"lia  e-inld  ni.)t  well  be  other- 
wise—Init  thev  wi-nt  to  Siini'iel  J^nth»*r's  h'-a-l  like  wine. 
Thi-y  w.-;v 'incredibl",  h'.'t  h-,*  c  »nl  I  nf.»t  re<i-'t  their  in- 
tnxieati-.)n. 

"She  had  no  ri'^dtt  to  b'-trav  ln-r  nir^ee's  confidence,'* 
Aunt  Cordelia  saiil  :  **  but.  then,  there  had  really  been  no 
conlbh-nce.  She  lial  discovered  for  herself,  bv  unmis- 
t  kable  signs,  that   Kate's  he.irt  was  his."' 

Samuel  Luther  w.as  eonsr'ious  of  making  unintellicfible, 
semi  -  i;liotic  nnirniurs  of  incredulity,  such  as  seemed 
calh'd  I'l.ir  from  a  man  in  sn<'h  a  j)0'*ition  ;  Imt  the  fitful 
k«-n>se!.e  sin > wed  Aunt  Cordelia  his  facf,  and  she  was 
tpiite  satisfiel. 

ife  was  also  coijscinus  of  uttering  L;e,i'-?al  c .nvtr- 
sational  imbi^cilities  as  she  arose  to  gn :  and  «'!'  si  i/ii:"^  i!..» 
■  blackened  kerosene  lamp,  at  hi*r  bi«blinLr.  to  -how  In  r 
the  old  church,  alth<mgh  it  seemed  to  him  a  s-imewhat 
inconsequent  and  ina])propr:ate  proceeiliiiLT  :  and  of  her 
being  a  lonir  time  in  following  him  up  the  cob  webbed 
staircase  —  the  light  was  toebU  u^uvi  v^x^  xikV&k^s  <^v.«vxvnxk^ 
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agitated,  and  —  conld  it  be  —  reproaoliful  ?  She  might 
look  like  that  if  she  knew  !  Whether  it  was  her  look 
or  the  church  representative's  that  caused  a  sudden  re- 
Tulsion  of  feeling  in  him,  Samuel  Luther  could  never 
jnito  determine,  but  he  came  all  at  once  to  himself. 

He  turned  toward  the  Faculty,  and  a  flutter  of  ai^pre- 
lension  was  perceptible  through  their  solemnity. 

**The  essay  that  I  have  been  reading  is  not  my  own," 
he  said,"  with  almost  unnecessary  distinctness.  **It  was 
written  by  some  one  else,  and  substituted  for  mine,  I  do 
not  know  how.*' 

*•  And  liavo  you  just  dif.covered  it,  sir  ?"  said  the  pre- 
81  lent,  severely.  **  If  this  is  a  jest,  it  is  a  most  unseemly 
one.  truly  !" 

••  It  is  not  a  j(^st,  sir.  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
read  it  because  I  thought  it  would  be  for  my  worldly  ad- 
vantage to  do  so,"  said  Samuel. 

Sensations  were  rare  at  theB Semiuarv  Commence- 

mont  exercises.     The  president  promi^tly  suppressed  the 
rising  murmur  in  the  audience,  by  saying  : 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  place  to  the  next, 
Mr.  Luther !" 

And  Samuel  Luther  stepped  out  through  the  ante- 
room, pushing  back  the  friendly  hands  of  fellow -stu- 
dents that  were  extended  to  him,  and  wishing  thai  the 
earth  were  friendly  enough  to  open  and  swallow  him  up. 

Sarah.  Abby  awoke  her  mother,  whose  red  feathers  had 
been,  bobbing  about  this  way  and  that,  all  through  the 
exercises. 

**0h,  mother,  Sam  has  done  something  dreadful.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  but.  I  always  knew  he  would.  We 
must  go  and  find  him, 'lor  I -can't  wait  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  I'* 

"Dear!  dear  I  He  'vtti  spiaaking  a  beautiful  piece," 
said  good  old  Mrs.  CUbIi^,  vhfi  was  accustomed  to  judge 
of  such  elEbrts  by  tbrit  homiiifaent  effects. 

"Did  yon  hear  how  tlfciy  wsio  all  talking  about  him, 
and  not  listening  to  the  dfchDr  one  at  all  ?  And  that  girl 
in  the  white  bonnet  l>ehiiid  us  looked  as  if  she  was  going 
to  faint,"  said  Sarah  Abby,  in  the  porch. 

They  proceeded  directly  to  the  churcli  where  Samuel 
lodged  ;  but,  owing  to  Mrs.  Clisby's  extreme  emhonpoint^ 
he  had  a  few  minutes'  grace. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  needed  to  make  such  a  fuss," 
Sarah  Abby  said,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  **It  was  a  real 
good  sermon,  and  probably  they  wouldn't  have  known 
that  somebody  else  wrote  it  if  you  ha^ln't  told.  I  hope  it 
won't  prevent  your  getting  a  call  to  that  city  church. 
They  told  us  at  the  house  where  wo  stopped  that  you 
were  about  sure  of  getting  it,  and  I've  sot  my  heart  on 
living  in  the  city." 

•'I  don't  understand  what  it's  all  about,  Sammv, 
though  nobody  can  say  I  wa'n't  attendin',"  said  Mrs. 
Clisby,  plaintively. 

*'I  did  a  base  and  foolish  tiling  !  I  don't  know  howl 
could  have— bnt  there  is  no  excuse,"  said  Samuel  Luther. 

*'La!  tliore's  always  excuses  for  poor  human  bein's,  » 
and  things  turns  ont  better'n  you  think  if  you  jest  give 
'cm  time,"  said  ^Irs.  Clisby,  comfortably.  "And,  Sar' 
Al>l)y,  you  jest  kec^p  still,  for  there's  more  sores  fretted 
thiiu  there  is  healed  by  talkin'.  And  well  jest  pro  back 
to  the  boardin '-house." 

She  would  have  declined  his  escort,  but  Samuel  in- 
sisted upon  accompanying  them.  He  bore  with  desperate 
courage  Sarah  Abby's  clinging  to  his  arm,  wliich  rasped 
his  irritated  nerves.  The  crowd  had  streamed  out  of  the 
church,  and  was  overflowing  the  street  through  which 
thejr  bad  to  pass.  They  came  directly  upon  Aunt  Cor- 
dalim  sad  IlmIo;   the  /onoer  tearful  behind  her  vail, 


declaring,  somewhat  inconsequently,  that  this  world  was 
a  vale  of  tears,  but  she  was  glad  she  had  marri  )d  Jere- 
miah, after  all,  because  there  was  an  odd  streak  in  the 
Luthers. 

Kate  stopped  him  with  an  outstretched  hand  and  a 
kindling  face. 

**  I  want  to  congratulate  you.  I  think  it  was  si>lendidly 
brave— what  vou  did,"  she  said,  somewhat  incoherentlv. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Samuel,  stiffly.  *'  I  should 
like  to  present  my  friends  to  you.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  know  my  future  wife,"  he  added,  with  the  air  of 
leading  a  forlorn  hope. 

Afterward  he  said  to  himself  that  he  had  done  what 
was  unnecessary,  and  even  ridiculous.  But  just  then  he 
was  desperately  determined  ui)on  all  the  i:)unishmcnt  he 
could  get  for  himself. 

The  color  in  Kate's  cheek  may  have  wavered,  but  she 
did  not  flinch.  She  clung  for  a  moment  tightly  to  Aunt 
Cordelia,  after  she  had  saicL  the  proper  thing,  quite  natu- 
rally and  sweetly,  and  lier  hero,  with  his  i^rosi>ective 
bride  and  mother-in-law,  had  passed  along. 

"And  I  had. meant  to  leave  that  misguided  young  man 
in  my  will  the  copyright  of  dear  Jeremiah's  sermons," 
said  Aunt  Cordelia,  in  a  stifled  voice. 
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And,   after  all,  he  has  received  a  call  to  the  B- 


cliurch,"  announced  Deacon  Gerrish,  one  evening  when 
the  nine  days'  comments  had  begun  to  die  out.  **  They 
persist  in  treating  the  matter  lightly.  Say  he  must  have 
read  it  to  screen  a  fellow-student  who  put  it  there  for  a 
jest,  although  he  distinctly  saiU  he  did  it  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. Well,  if  they  want  to  risk  it,  let  them  ;  but  I 
should  be  afnid  of  a  young  man  who  made  such  a  slip 
at  the  start." 

Meanwhile,  with  labor  dire  and  weary  woe,  Samuel 
Luther  was  inditiag  an  epistle  to  Sarah  Abby  to  convey 

to  her  this  same  infdnnation  concerning  his  call  to  B , 

with  the  additional  fact  that  he  had  declined  it  Explana- 
tions of  this  course  were  necessary,  and  he  offered  them 
as  fully  and  lucidly  as  possible,  bnt  with  the  depressing 
consciousness  that  they  would  be  to  Sarah  Abby  as  an 
unknown  tongue. 

There  came  to  him  in  due  season  the  following  reply  : 

*•  Deab  8am  :  In  answer  to  yours,  I  would  say  that  I  don't  think 
you  had  ouglit  to  ask  ino  to  bo  a  country  minister's  wife,  fnr  now 
i  know  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  world  and  see  folks,  I  couldn't 
stand  It,  anyliow.  If  I  was  odd,  I  should  think  something  of  what 
other  folks  liked,  and  you  don't  seem  to.  Mother  says  It's  a  duty, 
besides  l)einft^enteel,  to  marry  a  minister,  but  there's  duty  other 
ways,  I  say,  and  Joe  Price  that  never  would  iiavo  married  Huldah 
Frenfh^  that  wasn't  what  she  ought  to  be,  if  I  hadn't  given  him  the 
mittj3n  on  aoroinit  of  you,  has  come  horne  a  widower  with  a  little 
girl  that  needs  *i  nu)th«^r'8  care.  And  Joe  is  just  like  other  folks, 
and  I  know  what  to  make  of  him,  and  there  wouldn't  be  no  com- 
rort  In  marriage  without  that.  Mother,  she's  takinjf  on  because 
I'm  going  to  hurt  your  fe<4ings  so,  but  I  tell  her  it  ain't  so  bad  to 
h«'  fretting  beeaifcso  you  ain't  married  to  somebody  as  'tis  because 
you  are.  That's  the  way  I  look  at  it,  an<l  I  h<^pe'yr»u*won*t  have 
no  bad  feelings. 

••p. S.  That  girl  that  gets  rod  and  whilM  so  easy,  that  you  iu- 
iroduecd  me  to,  slie  si»ts  more  by  ministers  than  I  do,  in  my 
opinion.    And  so  no  mt)re  from  yours  alTeetionntely, 

'•  Sarah  Abby  Clishv." 

*  *  *  ~  -X-  T/ 

**Is  this  true  that  T  hear,  lliat  Kate  is  goiuy^  to  marry 
young  Luther,  after  all  ?"  demanded  Aunt  Cordelia,  as 
soon  as  she  entered  the  house  on  her  Autumn  visit  the 
same  rear. 

4 

"Well,  the  deacon  talked  with  him,  and  found  he  was 
Rounder*than  he  thought,'*  admitted  Mrs.  Gerrish.  **  And 
Kate*B  heart  was  so  set  upon  him.    It  seemed  to  begia 
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with  ber  pitying  bim  so  when  be  made  tbat — tbat  mis- 
take at  Commencement.    Tbe  ii-ajs  of  Providence  are  not 


»• 


oars, 

'*  Sometimes  tbey  are, "  said  Aunt  Cordelia,  witb  mys- 
terious triumph  (vbicb  sbe  never  explained).  "  Well,  be 
is  very  odd,"  sbe  continued,  **  but  l)€ing  at  tbe  bead  of  a 
great  city  cburob " 

**  A  city  cburcb  ?  "We  are  going  to  East  Orland  I"  said 
Kate,  itidiantly. 

JACK   FROST. 
By   W  ALTON    Hook. 

Ha  I  Ha!  Jack  Frost, 
Is  the  froiitlor  crci:*so«l 
That  dividi*^  iih  from  Autumn's  iloinaiii  / 
Aro  we  far  on  the  roai.l 
To  your  icy  nbo<lo 
O'er  Iho  tniok  of  your  wintry  plain  ? 
Whoso  h'afltfss  tre«js 
All  ell>owH  and  knees, 
All  crooked,  and  crank,  and  cropt, 
Soem  struck  of  u  heap  in  the  act  of  a  Ifap. 
Surprised  by  your  l)re;ith  in  a  d  inee  of  death, 
And  all  fast  i^lueil  in  the  gaunt  attitud** 
They  last  had  chanced  to  adopt ! 

Ho!  Ho!  Jack  Frost, 
Have  you  rudely  tossed 
To  the  Avinds  our  sylvan  fleec?  ? 
Bold  thief  of  the  wood 
You  8hall  make  it  g<^>d 
With  the  folds  of  your  snow  pelisse. 
For  the  gold  and  bronze 
Of  the  Autumn  fronds, 
Whose  tints  you  wcukl  not  spare, 
You  shall  pay  full  score  of  snowflakes  hoiir. 
Compound  fer  the  crime  with  glist'ning  riiiif, 
You  shall  trim  the  meads  with  crj'Stal  bead-, 
And  crisp  the  morning  air. 

Our  gable-heights 
Your  fetiilactites 
In  fringes  shall  festoon, 

You  shall  lay  the  lake- 
Or  I  much  mistake  - 
With  a  polished  floor  full  soon: 
liach  Ujugh  you  stripj>ed 
Shall  be  bravely  'quipped 
In  a  coat  of  sfiarkling  cold  - 
Each  hedge  you  scour  a  fairy  bow'r, 
Your  morning  breath  a  silver  wreath, 
Your  stiirllt  night  a  crown  of  light— 
You  sliall  pay  us  back  fourfold  1 
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SOMK  OF  ITS  FEATURES  OF  INTEREST 

AND  BEAUTY. 

Wru  lEN  AND  Illustrated  r.v  Mrs.  C.  Ingersoll  Gar  a. 

The  past  Summer  waa  poculiarly  ada])ted  to  the  enjoy- 
mont  of  the  tourist  and  sketclier,  with  seldom  a  day  too 
warm  or  too  cold  for  an  **  outing"  on  land  or  water. 

A  visit  to  Rochester  in  the  balmy  month  of  June  was 
replete  with  interest  and  j^leasure.  Accepting  an  invi- 
tation from  a  d«'ar  relative,  my  friend  and  I  were  enabled 
to  see  to  advantage  this  beautiful  inland  city,  containing 
about  140,000  inhabitants.  The  first  idea  naturally  is, 
from  what  sources  come  all  this  wealth,  culture  and  re- 
finement ?  The  answer  is,  from  her  vast  manufactures, 
i-ating,  commercially,  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  an- 
nuallv ;  and  from  her  schools,  her  colleges,  museums, 
musical  institutions,  picture  galleries,  etc.  It  is  worthy 
of   mention   that  Rochester  has    the  largest   and  best 


collection  of  i)ainting8  in  this  country.  Mr.  D.  W.  Powers 
entered  upon  this  commendable  enterprise  in  187G,  80(>n 
after  the  completion  of  the  imposing  block  bearing  his 
name.  Five  stories  of  the  immense  structure  have  been 
converted  into  permanent  galleries,  finished  and  fur- 
nished in  Oriental  style,  and  filled  with  works  of  art, 
manv  of  rare  excellence.  Mr.  Powers  visits  the  art  cen- 
tres  of  Euroi)o  frequently,  in  comi)any  with  a  competent 
connnissauVy  bringinq;  back  additional  treasures  for  lii-f 
collection.  This  gallery  is  his  special  i)ride,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Rochester,  and  Western  New  York  generally,  feel 
that  he  is  entitled  to  their  sincerest  gratitude.  It  may  be 
stated  in  this  connection  that  many  prominent  artists  of 
the  ])resent  day  arc  of  Rochester  origin,  receiving  therein 
their  first  ins]>irations.  Forty  years  ago  Rochester  gave 
art  exhibitions,  long  before  any  suitable  place  had  been 
proviiled  for  such  purposes.  In  1S43  a  fine  collection  of 
European  imintings,  including  a  full-length  portrait  of 
George  IV.,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  was  exhibited  in 
the  Court  House  ;  Page's  "Venus,"  in  a  hotel  ballroom  ; 
Powers's  "  Greek  Slave,"  **  De  Soto  Discovering  the 
Mi.ssiHsipi>i,'*  and  Peale's  '*C<mrt  of  Death,"  in  inap- 
propriate rooms  ;  but  they  nevertheless  helped  to  de- 
veloj)  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 

To  Rochester  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  the 
modem  free  high  school.  In  1820  the  first  young  ladies' 
academy  was  established,  its  founder  and  principal 
teacher  being  Miss  Maria  Allyn,  whose  brother  com- 
manded the  good  ship  Bellerophon,  in  which  Lafayette 
sailed  to  America. 

Among  Rochester's  many  attractive  resorts  may  be 
mentioned  the  Genesee  River.  Accompanied  by  a 
small  party,  with  well-filled  lunch-baskets,  we  take  a 
little  steam -yacht  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  for  a  trip  down 
to  Charlotte,  on  Lake  Ontario,  four  miles  distant,  and  a 
stopping-idace  for  lake  boats.  While  waiting  for  pass- 
engers, befoi'o  starting,  we  take  our  i^encil  and  make  a 
picture  of  the  Lower  Genesee  Falls.  At  the  same  time 
a  friend  at  our  side  tells  an  ofttold,  touching  legend  con- 
cerning the  cliff  above,  a  simple,  pathetic  tale.  '*  *Tis  said 
a  pale-faced  wanderer  paddled  up  the  river  one  Sum- 
mer's day,  long  years  ago.  He  reached  the  camp  on  the 
riverside  and  made  his  home  with  the  tribe.  Ere  long 
his  native  country  and  his  people  were  forgotten  in  the 
happiness  of  loving  and  being  loved  by  a  beautiful  forest 
maiden.  Tliev  were  married  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and 
the  days,  pas.sed  away  like  moments  in  their  wigwam  by 
the  *  singing  cataract.'  One  day  a  strange  canoe,  filled 
with  white  men,  came  up  the  Genesee  in  search  of  the 
pale-faced  wanderer,  who  i>roved  to  be  an  exiled  chief- 
tain, or  nobleman,  of  France.  His  friends  came  to  carry 
him  back  to  honor  and  fortune  ;  but  his  heart  was  in  the 
wild  woods,  and  he  refused  to  go.  Then  they  sought  to 
compel  him  ;  but,  clasi)ing  his  wife  in  his  arms,  the  exile 
rushed  to  the  brink  of  the  great  cliif,  which  rose  straight 
up  above  the  water,  and  springing  far  out  over  the  pre- 
cipice, the  two  W(»re  crushed  and  mangled  on  the  roclis 
below.  Tradition  has  failed  to  preserve  the  name  of  the 
white  brave  and  his  duskv  bride."  A  sij^h  and  a  tear  are 
our  only  response. 

It  was  from  this  i)recipice  that  Sam  Patch  madt*  his 
last  fatal  leap.  Sam  had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  be- 
fore his  final  plunge  by  making  an  aquatic  desrent  at 
Patei'son,  N.  J.,  and  by  jumping  into  Niajrara  Rivor.  He 
ha<l  a  habit  of  saying,  **Some  things  could  be  done  as 
well  as  others,"  and  devotion  to  this  idea  cost  him  his 
life.  On  the  8th  of  November.  18'20,  he  h-apod  over  the 
precipice  close  to  the  Genesee  Falls,  a  distance  of 
ninety-six  feet,  accompanied  in  his  i)lnngo  by  a  tame 
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bear.  Both  come  to  the  surface  apparently  as  well  satis- 
fied with  the  performance  as  were  the  crowd  of  Hpec- 
tators.  Not  content  with  this  success,  Suui  announced 
that  he  would  exceed  it,  and  on  tlie  13th  of  the  same 
month  ascended  a  soatfohling  twenty  -  nine  feet  higher, 
from  which  he  iiiadM  tiio  tcriitic  leap,  striking  the  water 
on  one  side.  He  diil  not  rise  to  view,  and  no  trace  of  the 
foolinh  adventurer  was  found  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  his  mangled  hody  and  broken  limbs  were  dis- 
covered at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  buried  in  the 
little  cemetery  at  Charlotte. 

At  last  the  boat  was  filled  with  a  rollicking  party  of 
schoolgirls,  ohai)eroned  by  a  sweet-faced  young  woman 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  relif/ieuse,  and  now  we  stoam 
away  down  the  river,  stopping*a  few  minutes  below  Rut- 
tlesnake  Point,  at  tlie  top  of  which  are  the  remains  of 
immense  Indian  fortifications.  lieaching  Charlotte,  we 
find  it  a  most  charming  resort  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  with  hotels,  restaurants,  dancing-halls,  ])arks, 
and  many  beautiful  private  cottages.  This  point  is 
I^chester's  only  outlet  l)y  water  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  great  chain  of  northern  lakes,  with  no 
harbor  to  protect  the  mariner  from  destructive  storms. 

Irondequoit  Bay,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called  by  the 
Mohawks,  Tan-ia-tare-on-te-quat,  which  means  an  open- 
ing into,  is  an  arm  of  Lake  Ontario  nearly  five  miles  in 
length,  and  an  attractive  body  of  water.  The  mouth  of 
this  bay  is  spanned  by  a  brid;^e  on  the  Watertowu  and 
Ogdensburg  Railroad.  Throughout  the  pleasant  Summer 
days  may  be  seen  recreation  parties  sailing  up  and  down 
on  all  kinds  of  craft,  and  along  the  shores  are  hotels  and 
inviting  cottages.  Among  the  latter  Seth  Green's  stands 
out  on  a  bold  wooded  cliff,  and  as  the  sun  sinks  down 
behind  the  Western  hills,  it  sets  the  scene  all  aglow  with 
prismatio  colors,  making  a  picture  not  soon  forgotten. 
The  departing  rays  touch  the  genial  face  and  rotund 
form  of  the  man  who  sits  on  the  porch  in  a  big  armchair, 
and  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  fish-cul- 
ture. Admonished  by  the  coming  shades  of  evening,  we 
hasten  back  to  our  starting-point,  well  satisfied  with  a 
few  hours*  experience  amid  scenes  of  interest  and  beauty 
near  the  Citv  of  Rochester. 


STORIES  OF  PARROTS. 

Bbehh,  the  author  of  a  Cfcrman  work,  called  ''The 
Histoiy  of  Animals,''  afiirms  that  parrots  of  the  more  in- 
telligent Indian  and  African  varieties  have  not  only  been 
taught  many  phrases  which  they  repeat  by  rote,  hut  tlint 
they  have  come  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they 
say,  and  use  words  indejiendently,  in  their  i)roper  senso. 

He  cites  the  case  of  an  Eant  Indian  parrot  who  loamod 
a  number  of  Dutch  words  in  his  native  country.  Broujjht 
to  Europe,  he  learned  a  number  of  German  and  French 
words  in  succession.  He  asked  for  water,  for  food,  for 
playthings,  and  for  a  chance  to  get  out  of  his  cage,  which 
was  regularly  allowed  him.  He  did  not  always  use  the 
German  word  for  what  he  wanted,  in  speaking  to  Ger- 
mans, but  sometimes  substituted  the  Dutcli  words,  in 
their  proi>er  sense.  No  doubt  a  goo«l  many  of  his  native 
speeches  and  jabberings  were  put  down  as  "  j)'.it(']i  "  by 
bis  German  masters. 

Scaliger  telln  of  a  i>arrot  who  imitated  tln'  imUs  usod  in 

the  dances  of  the  Savoyards,  an«l  repeated  ])arts  of  tlieir 

songs  ;   and  Jacques  Brnnot,  a  French  writer,  tells  of  nu 

Aliiran  jtarrot  who  danced   as  lie  had  seen  the  people 

€!o,  repeat iag  as  he  dul  so  the  wonls  of  their  song,  *' A 

IittJe  8tep  I    A  JiUle  jump  !    Ion  !  Ion  r 


Menault,  another  Frenchman  of  science,  tells  of  a 
famous  parrot,  for  which  Cardinal  Bossa  paid  a  hundred 
gold  crowns,  because  he  recited  without  a  blunder  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  chanted  the  IMagniticat  correctly. 

The  story  is  recorded  in  English  anecdotal  collections, 
if  not  in  grave  histories,  that  a  parrot  belonging  to 
Henry  VIII.  once  fi41  into  the  Tlianies,  and  summoned 
passers-by  to  the  rescue  by  calling  out  **  Htdp  !  heli)  !" 

The  Indian  i>arrot  of  whom  the  account  is  given  by 
Brehni  was  deprived  of  its  mistress  by  death.  It  refused 
to  eat,  and  cried,  repeatedly,  *'  Where  is  madanie  ?  Where 
is  madame  ?"  One  of  the  friends  of  the  familv,  an  elderlv 
major,  once  patronized  the  parrot  by  saying  to  him, 
*' Jump  on  to  your  perch,  Jacko,  there's  a  good  bird; 
jump  on  to  your  perch  !"  Jacko  looked  at  him  an  instant, 
contemi)tuou8ly,  and  then  exclaimed,  **  Jumj)  on  to  the 
jiorch,  major,  jump  on  to  the  jx'rch  !" 


MEXICAN  PKDDLEES. 

Amoncj  the  established  institutions  of  Mexico  are  tl;e 
itinerant  merchants,  who  continually  perambulate  the 
streets  ;  for  if  the  mountain  can't  come  to  Mohammed,  it 
naturally  follows  that  Mohamm(?d  goes  to  the  mountain. 
Besides  his  little  tray  of  goods,  and  the  ribbons,  laces, 
scarfs  and  embroideries  hung  over  his  arms  and 
shoulders,  the  j^eddler  carries  a  camp-table,  which  he 
spreads  upon  the  pavement,  and  dei)Osits  his  tray 
thereon  while  conducting  business  between  the  bars  of 
the  windows;  for,  being  **a  horrid  man,"  of  course  he 
must  not  go  inside. 

Apparently  the  female  heart  is  the  same  the  wide  world 
over,  and  the  great  delight  which  these  diu-k-eyed  women 
take  in  purchasing  all  manner  of  trumpery,  from  silk 
dresses  to  gingerbread  horses,  is  identical  with  that  of 
their  Euroi>ean  cousins. 

At  all  hours  of  every  day,  but  especially  on  Sundays, 
in  every  city  and  hamlet  of  Mexico,  these  perambulating 
merchants  swarm  the  streets,  offering  all  imaginable 
commodities,  from  a  lunch  of  hot  tamales  or  sweet  2)o- 
tatoes,  to  hair-puffs  and  tresses.  They  push  into  your 
windows  and  insist  upon  your  purchasing,  not  only  no- 
tions innumerable,  but  the  goods  of  tailors  and  hardware 
merchants,  milliners  and  grocers,  shoes,  jewelry,  saddles 
and  harness,  i>igs,  alive  and  dead  ;  pieces  of  meat,  goats 
and  poultry,  young  kids  that  cry  like  babies,  cages  of 
birds,  opals  fresh  from  the  mines  and  pearls  from  Pacific 
fisheries,  antiquitios  from  ruined  pyramids  and  buried 
cities,  sometimes  of  pric«*h>ss  value,  which  they  sell  for  a 
few  cents  because  they  are  old  ;  in  short,  everything  the 
imagination  can  concoivt*. 

The  fruit  -  peddler  Ix^irs  his  figs,  bananas,  grapes, 
onions,  peppers  and  i)otatoes,  all  mixed  together,  in  the 
huge  wooden  bowl  ui)on  his  head.  The  dulce  fsweet- 
stuif)  vender  carrit^s  his  sweets  on  a  tray,  slung  around 
his  neck  with  a  rope  of  maguey;  tlie  milk-seller  bears  his 
cans  upon  his  back  ;  the  water-carrier  has  two  enormous 
jars,  one  hanging  behind,  the  other  before,  botli  ui)held 
by  a  leathern  straj)  around  his  forehead  ;  while  the  ix'tro- 
leum  man  carries  his  well-watered  stock  in  a  tin  box  and 
retails  it  by  the  gill,  or  wholesales  if  at  tlie  rate  of  lifty 
eent.4  a  gallon.  The  baker  conies  round  twiee  a  day,  at 
early  morn  and  dt>wy  eve,  with  his  bread,  whieh  wt^nld 
make  excellent  cannon-balls,  in  a  basket  balanced  upon 
his  head.  He  always  carries  his  ])r«»cious  sombrero, 
which  probably  cost  him  a  year's  earnings,  in  the  basket 
among  the  loaves,  and,  if  a  thrifty  fellow,  he  ectmomizes 
his  shoea  iu  the  same  manner.   Meanwhile  the  air  is 
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Yocal  vitli  otbor  cries.  The  cake-vender  slionts  ia  soft- 
Toweled  Ciutilian,  *'Fat  little  cakes  I  Fat  little  cakes  I 
Here  are  good  fat  little  cakes  !*'  "  Curd  cakes  !"  cries  an- 
other. ^^  Sffituequiilu  /  Mitnitq  uiila  /**  crooiks  the  half -naked 
creature  who  suddenly  thrusts  under  your  nose  a  pot  of 
odoriferous  grease  ;  while  the  Tender  of  poultry,  saunter- 
ing along  in  the  sun  with  his  cane  cage  on  his  shoulders, 
sings,  in  sleepy  monotone,  "Ducks  and  chickens  I  Oh, 
mv  soul !     Good  ducks  and  chickens  I" 


CONVENTS   IN  THE   AIR. 

Similar  conditiousJead  to  similar  results  all  tijc  world 
over.  A  few  years  ago  po<ji)le  were  struck  by  photo- 
graphs made  of  groups  of  houses  and  little  villages  ou 
almost  iuaccessihle  rocks,  or  ou  olifls  ou  the  side  of 
rocky  mountains.  The  IMoqui  territorv  in  the  Uuited 
States  shows  several  such. 

M.  de  Dree,  a  French  traveler,  visiting  lately  the 
Meteores,  or  Greek  monasteric^s,  in  Turkey,  shows  an 
almost  identical  system  of  seloctiug  places  of  al)ode.  In 
places  resembling  our  Bad  Lands,  whore  convulsious  of 
nature  had  left  rocks  standing  isolated,  varying  in  form 
and  bnlk,  Greek  monks  in  the  olden  time,  flying  from 
the  world,  had  reared  homes  on  the  summits.  Koligious 
e:caltation,  a  8i)irit  of  St.  Simon  Stylitfs,  had  doubtless 
some  jiart  in  the  selection  of  these  strangely  isolated 
abodes,  but  the  more  human  desire  of  being  able  to  live 
in  peace  and  quiet  had  doubtless  its  influence  also. 

At  the  time  this  system  was  adopted  the  land  was  over- 
run with  armed  bands,  which  lived  by  jiillage,  anil  con- 
sidered the  Christians  especially  given  up  to  them  by  the 
connivance  of  Government.  Even  now  they  are  not  free 
from  danger,  and  the  few  convents  which  are  still  in- 
habited are  compelled  to  resort  to  many  precautious  in 
order  to  insure  their  safety  from  the  brigands  who  still 
defv  the  authorities. 

In  Albania,  near  Tricala.  are  situated  the  far-famed 
Meteor  Monasteries.  Their  name  may  bo  interpreted  as 
describing  their  position,  high  in  the  air,  or  as  ex])ressing 
the  elevated  and  religious  ideas  of  their  ascetic  occu- 
pants. A  manuscript  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  relates  that  in  l:ioO  two  monks  of 
Mount  Athos,  Athanasios  and  Gregorios,  left  their  con- 
vents, which  hail  been  pillaged  by  corsairs,  and  j;mr- 
neyed  to  Doupiani,  attracted  thither  by  the  report  of  the 
charms  of  the  Meteor  rocks,  and  of  iho.  virtuous  life  of 
their  brethren  of  Stagi.  Tliis  portion  of  the  country  is 
mountainous,  abounding  in  ridges  of  high  hills,  varying 
from  2,5(>0  to  8,5<>0  feet  above  the  sea.  The  outline  of 
these  hills  is  jagged  and  irregular  ;  cliffs  high  and  i)re- 
cipitous  are  seen  on  every  side.  Sometimes  tlie  rocks 
ascend  like  i>erpendicular  columns  into  the  air  ;  then 
*again  they  broaden  out  at  base  and  summit,  while  the 
sides  and  conttmr  all  about  are  TUgged  and  indented.  At 
times  they  sink  to  the  dei)th  of  hundi'eds  of  feet,  then 
again  they  sloj)e  out  and  away  in  alninst  etpial  i">ropor- 
tion,  presenting  perhaps  the  oddest,  most  irregularly 
fashioned  monuments  of  nature  in  the  Avorld. 

Upon  one  of  these  high  rocks — Stylos,  the  column — 
the  two  monks  settled,  but  Cfregorios  suffered  so  much 
from  the  extreme  cold  of  thi.-j  Ingh  altitu»le  that  he  soon 
withdrew  to  Constantinojde.  Athanasios,  a  man  of  in- 
domitable will  and  iron  constitution,  obtained  i>ermission 
of  the  Bishop  of  Stagi  to  ascend  the  "large  rock."  On  its 
summit  he  discovered  an  extended  2>lateau  admirably 
suited  for  his  purpose,  where  he  miprht  devo*e  himself  to 
prayer  and  the  contemplation  of  God,  far  removed  from 


the  haunts  of  men,  and  safe,  especially  from  the  incur- 
sions  of  the  bands  of  brigands,  who  contended  among 
themselves  for  the  possession  of  the  country,  and  preyed 
upon  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  founded  a  little  cbnrch, 
which  afterward  became  the  Meteor.  He  was  soon  joined 
by  another  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  Joasaph  Pal^ologne, 
whose  wealthy  sister  sent  them  goats  and  buffaloes,  and 
furnished  them  with  means  to  enlarge  the  church.  But 
although  Athanasios  owed  the  beginning  of  his  prosperity 
to  a  woman,  he  was  an  ardent  misogynist  In  his  will  not 
only  does  he  repeat  the  decree  that  women  should  not  be 
allowed  to  i)ass  the  prescribed  limits,  but  he  orders  the 
monks  never  to  give  food  to  a  woman,  even  if  she  be 
dying  of  starvation.  A  mural  jiainting  of  1484  represents 
liini  clad  in  a  long  white  robe,  tied  at  the  waist  by  a  cord 
passed  through  an  iron  ring,  and  a  brown  mantle.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  and  a  projdiet,  and  several  of  his  pre- 
dictions are  quoted,  which,  it  is  claimed,  were  fulfllled 
several  years  after  their  utterance. 

The  first  of  the  eerie  convents  was  that  of  Doupiana,  re- 
cognized as  the  head  and  centre  by  hermits  who  gathered 
around  in  smaller  monasteries,  hermitages,  of  in  the 
natural  caverns.  In  time  they  erected  churches,  as  the 
robber  bands  made  it  sometimes  dangerous  to  attempt 
even  to  vi^sit  those  at  a  distance.  Ere  long  they  became 
known  as  seats  where  piety  and  learning  flourished,  and 
many,  whose  convents  elsewhere  were  pillaged  or  ruined, 
withdrew  to  these  rocky  fastnesses.  With  better  times 
they  began  to  decline,  as  the  necessity  for  their  mainte- 
nance no  longer  was  so  great ;  moreover,  their  prosperity 
brought  worldly  goods,  and  though  other  people  may 
with  impunity  lay  up  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  a  gov- 
ernment always  feels  bound  to  convince  religions  com« 
muni  ties  that  industry  and  thrift  are  something  very 
wicked,  by  depriving  them  of  the  fruit  of  such  iniquitous 
theories. 

The  traveler  found  the  route  to  these  monasteries  no 
easy  matter.  It  was  enough  to  test  the  endurance  of  a 
Whymi)er  or  the  whole  Alpine  Club.  The  path  led 
through  woods  and  brambles,  over  cliffs  and  ravines  ;  the 
guide  enlivening  the  journey  by  accounts  of  famous 
murders  committed  at  points  they  passed. 

At  last  they  reached  a  perpendicular  rock,  rising  from 
the  plain.  Here  a  call  or  blast  of  a  horn  brought  a  mouk, 
wlio  was  gradually  lowered  in  a  network  bag  from  an 
opening  in  the  cliff.  If  the  visitors  were  recognized,  he 
descended,  ascertained  their  puri)o.se,  and  then  returned 
t^>  report.  When  the  j^apers  i>resented  are  satisfactory, 
the  net  is  lowered  for  the  traveler.  In  this  dizzy  way 
you  ascend  till  you  reach  the  opening,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  hook  step  into  the  doorway-. 

The  Monastery  of  St.  Varlaam  is  approached  by  means 
of  lailders,  which  are  drawn  up  from  terrace  to  terrace 
by  the  monks.  This  monastery  has  a  fine  church,  dating 
back  to  154S.  In  some  cases  the  monks  have  profited  by 
fissures  in  the  rock,  and  have  turned  natural  galleries 
into  regular  staircases,  by  which  the  laborious  approach 
is  niMch  improved. 

These  monasteries  were  all  near  Trikkala,  not  far  from 
the  Citv  of  Salonika.  That  of  Ak  Chehr,  also  visited  bv 
the  traveler,  is  in  the  Sultan-Dagh,  in  Asia  Minor,  but  in 
its  style,  position  and  mode  of  approach,  resembles  those 
on  the  European  side.  A  stream  washes  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  ou  which  it  is  erected,  and  when  at  its  flood,  cuts 
off  all  intercourse  ;  fortnnately  its  waters  w(^re  at  this  time 
fordable.  The  monasterv  is  famous  fnr  the  fact  that  the 
Sultan  Bajazet  die<l  of  apoplexy  near  it  in  1408,  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  camp  of  Tamerlane.  This  monastery  has 
one  of  the  rock  staircases  leoxliu^  to  ^  M^V.N2t:t^  \i£^^v^^ij^\ 
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tliia  ends  at  tLe  orifice  of  a  (fallerv  wbich  soon  brings 
Jem  to  a  Btatrcose  and  tbence  to  a  aecond  tornoe,  where 
the  ropo  and  net  come  iato  requisition,  and  jon  at  laet 
teach  the  ^ammit.  Here  jou  are  gratifleil  by  a  sight  not 
often  met  on  these  piooa  heights.  The  rock}'  BDrface 
has  Bnoh  a  covering  of  Hoil.  that  vegetation  clothes  it, 
and  makes  it  a  most  agreeable  ooDtrast  to  the  majority  of 
the  1iIct«oreH,  vhether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia. 

At  Altimtach  (aaya  a  recent  traveler)  I  left  the  road 
leading  to  Afroum  Kara  Hisaar  to  follow  a  road  on  the 
right  leading  to  a  very  picturesque  monnBtery  of  which  I 
had  heard.  I  need  scnrcely  remind  the  reader  that  roads 
in  Asia  Minor  ate  acldom  fit  tor  traveling  in  bnfblo 
wagons  ;  but  such  bypaths  as  I  had  to  follow  were  diffi- 
tnU  even  for  two  horses  side  by  side. 

Leaving  Altuntaeh,  our  path  rose  steadily,  and  wo  soon 
entered  a  gorge,  with  precipitous  rocks  flanking  ns  on 
the  right  and  left.  I  conld  not  complain  of  the  mo- 
notony of  out  journey.  My  attention  was  constantly 
captivated.  From  time  to  time  the  rocks  spread  apart 
abruptly,  showing  a  rich  and  beautifnl  verdure  at  their 

At  last,  OS  we  came  upon  a  road -crossing,  that  we  fol- 
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lowed,  my  guide  called  my  attention  to  thu  convent,  the 
sight  of  which  was  well  calcnlated  to  excite  surprise. 

An  immen^o  stratified  rock  rose  to  an  enormous  heiglit. 
At  a  distance  it  might  1>c  taken  for  a  gigantic  cyclopcan 
wall.  About  :S0  or  ',M)  feet  from  the  ba.tc  yawned  a  long 
opening,  caused  "probably  by  the  crumbling  away  of  one 
of  the  wide  strata,  and  formiug  a  cavity  about  :H)0  feet 

Thisi  was  the  spot  Mclected  by  tlie  monks  for  their 
abode,  having  no  commtmication  with  the  outer  world 
except  by  a  roi)o  and  net.  When  wo  reached  the  cliff,  wo 
found  a  monk  at  tlie  ba.vc  conversing  with  a  peasant  who 
was  driving  two  assos.  I  at  once  solicited  the  privilege 
of  visiting  tlie  monastery,  and  showeil  him  my  letters  of 
introduction.  He  wn.s  uot  easily  persuaded.  Heiwent  up 
with  the  stock  of  provisions  he  had  purchased  without 
!;iving  me  any  iH>sitive  assurance,  and  did  not  descend 
for  half  an  hour,  when,  to  my  satisfaction,  he  returned 
with  a  favorable  answer. 

As  the  basket  would  hold  only  one,  I  sent  my  guide  up 
to  prepare  the  way  for  me,  and  then  ascended  la  my  torn, 
leaving  onr  horses  to  the  care  of  the  peasant.    When  I 
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VNched  tli6  oornioe.  a  staircaae  led  to  a  liiOe'vooden 
porteltWithabeUryaUmtSfootfaigfa.  IvMtheniubeied 
into  ilie  loeseiioe  of  the  Superior,  to  whom  I  presented 
my  letters  ^nd  my  firmaiL  He  bowed  with  a  Bmile,  and 
Mmaelf  offored  to  show  me  over  his  little  kingdom. 

The  whole  monastery  was  original.  The  gap  in  the 
lobk  was  not  more  than  40  or  50  feet  deep,  and  the  floor 
sloped  from  the  centre  to  each  side.  Here  some  little 
wooden  stmctnres  had  been  erected,  bat  the  inequalities 
of  the  rock  had  been  tnmed  to  advantage  to  form  rooms 
of  Tsrions  sizes.  In  the  centre,  a  wooden,  cross-crowned 
portsl,  with  columns,  led  to  a  chapel  hewn  into  the  rock, 
and  lighted'  by  windows  opened  in  the  rocky  walL  Here 
lired  four  or  Ave  monks.  They  did  not  seem  over-stndi- 
ona,  their  office  and  devotion  books  seeming  their  only 
literature  ;  but  they  had  carried  up  earth,  and  contrived 
to  raise  some  vegetables  and  flowers  in  this  strange 
niche. 

I  took  leave  of  the  Superior,  who  showed  great  aston- 
ishment at  my  call,  as  I  Was  the  first  visitor  whom  he  Lad 
entertained  for  many  a  day.  He  thanked  me  warmly  for 
my  offering,  modest  as  it  was,  and  escorted  me  pleasantly 
to  the  edge  of  the  rocky  platform,  where,  with  a  cheerfal 
adieu,  I  re-embarked  in  my  basket  and  returned  to  earth. 

In  Aaia  Minor  there  are  some  other  Greek  convents 
which  may  come  under  this  same  name  of  Meteor,  from 
their  elevated  and  inaccessible  position,  as  for  instance 
the  monasterv  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  near 
Arkut-Khan,  the  isolated  convent  near  Olonbourlou, 
which  is  reached  only  by  a  picturesque  staircase  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  that  in  the  Salt  Lake,  ap- 
pKOaohed  with  equal  difficulty,  which  is  now  abandoned. 
Near  Altuntach  some  poor  monks  have  taken  refuge  in  a 
depjMssiou  in  the  face  of  a  rock  caused  by  the  shelving 
out  of  some  of  its  enormous  strata,  where  again  the  tra- 
ditional basket  and  cord  are  used  to  reach  their  terrace, 
elevated  80  or  100  feet  in  the  air.  Although  interesting 
and  picturenquo,  none  of  the  convents  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
have  ever  had  mncli  .celebritv,  nor  do  thev  show  auv 
vestige  of  farmer  splendor.  In  most  of  tbem  life  is  re- 
duced to  its  simpletit  form,  and  the  \)oot  anchorites  wlio 
have  thus  retired  so  far  from  the  world  socm  oiilv  to  liavi* 
thought  of  pas.siug  their  existence  as  peacefully  as  possi- 
ble, with  little  taste  for  study  and  no  pastime  save,  pcn*- 

liaps,  a  lit'le  gardening. 
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Thebe  exists,  floating  about  the  world  in  a  verbal. form, 
and  occasionally  even  appearing  in  print,  a  certain  class 
of  Propositions  or  Queries,  of  which  the  object  is  to  puz- 
zle the  wite  of  the  unwary  listener,  or  to  beguile  him  into 
giving  an  absurd  reply.  Many  of  these  are  very  old,  and 
some  are  excellent.  Instances  will  readilv  occur.  "Who, 
for  example,  has  not,  at  some  i)eriod  of  liis  existence, 
been  asked  the  following  question  ?  '*  If  a  gooso  weighs 
ten  pounds  and  half  its  own  weight,  what  is  the  weight  of 
the  goose  ?"  And  who  has  not  been  tempted  to  reply  on 
the  instant,  fifteen  pounds  ?  the  correct  answer  being, 
of  course,  twenty  pounds.  Indeed,  it  is  ast()ni^hing  what 
a  yery  simple  query  will  sometim<*s  <-atch  a  wise  man 
napping.  Even  the  following  have  been  known  to  suc- 
ceed :  *'  How  many  days  would  it  take  to  cut  up  a 
piece  of  cloth  fifty  yards  long,  one  yard  being  cut  off 
every  day  ?" 

Or,  again  :  "A  snail  climbing  up  a  post  twenty  feet 

Jb4erA,  MBooikdB  hfB  Iset  ereiy  day,  and  slips  down  four 

^t  ermry  nfgtii.    Howhmg  will  Oxe  snaak  iako  to  reach 


Or  again :  *'  A  wise  man  having  a  window  one  yard 
high,  and  one  yard  wide,  and  requiring  more  light,  en« 
larged  his  window  to  twice  ito  former  size ;  yet  the  win- 
dow was  still  only  one  yard  high  and  one  yard  wide.  How 
was  this  done  ?" 

This  is  a  cateh-question  in  geometry,  as  the  preceding 
were  cateh-questions  in  arithmetic — the  window  being 
diamond-shaped  at  first,  and  afterward  made  square.  As  to 
the  two  former,  i>erhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  seriously 
to  point  out,  that  the  answer  to  the  first  is  not  fifty  days, 
but  forty-nine  ;  and  to  the  second,  not  twenty  days,  but 
sixteen — since  the  snail  who  gains  one  foot  each  day  for 
fifteen  days,  climbs  on  the  sixteenth  day  to  the  to])  of  the 
pole,  and  there  remains. 

Such  examples  are  plentiful,  and  occasionally  both 
curious  and  amusing.  But  the  pur2)osc  of  the  following 
paper  is  to  illustrate  a  class  of  problems  of  rather  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  There  are  certain  problems  which  are  in  no 
way  catch-questions  (any  problem  iuvolvrng  a  mere  verbal 
quibble  is,  of  course,  out  of  court  by  its  own  innate  vilc- 
ness),  and  which,  though  at  first  sight  extremely  simj)le, 
often  require  considerable  ingenuity  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
result.     Take,  for  examjjle,  the  following  : 

**  A  man  walks  round  a  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
monkev.  As  the  man  moves,  the  monkev  turns  round  on 
the  top  of  the  pole  so  as  still  to  keep  face- to-face.  with 
the  man.  Query,  When  the  man  has  gone  round  the 
pole,  has  he,  or  has  he  not,  gone  round  the  monkey  ?" 

The  answer  which  will  occur  at  first  sight  to  most  per- 
sons is  that  the  man  has  not  gone  round  the  monkey, 
since  he  has  never  been  behind  it.  The  correct  answer, 
however,  as  decided  by  Knowledge,  in  the  pages  of  which 
this  momentous  question  has  been  argued,  is  that  the  man 
has  gone  round  the  monkey  in  going  round  the  pole. 

The  following  has  not,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
hitherto  ai>peared  in  print : 

**  A  train  standing  on  an  incline  in  Just  kept  stationary 
by  an  engine  which  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  draw  it 
up  the  incline.  A  second  engine,  of  the  same  powt  r  as 
the  first,  is  then  brought  uj)  to  assist  by  pushii);:^:  tlio 
train  from  behind,  and  the  two  engines  together  take  tlio 
train  up  the  incline.  Suppose  the  carriages  to  be  Ihiked 
together  by  loose  chains,  so  that  when  the  engine  in  front 
is  acting,  the  chains  are  stretched,  and  the  builers  be- 
tween the  carriages  are  separatt  d — then,  whcMi  the  train 
is  moving  undt'r  the  action  of  the  two  engines,  thebutrcrs 
must  bo  eitlur  together  or  apart.  W/ii  h  are  thejf  ?  If 
they  are  apart,  the  engine  behind  the  train  is  evidently 
doing  no  work.  If  they  are  together,  then  the  engine  in 
front  is  doing  none.  But  neither  engine  alone  can  niovo 
the  train.     Why,  then,  does  the  train  move  ?'* 

The  following  was  once  asked  at  a  university  winc- 
])arty  by  a  senior  wrangler  : 

"Suppose  three  snakes,  each  of  whicli  is  swallowing 
another  by  the  tail,  so  that  the  three  form  a  circle — then, 
as  the  swallowing  i>rocess  continues,  the  circle  evidently 
grows  smaller  and  smaller.  Now,  if  they  thus  continue 
to  swallow  each  other,  xchut  will  ermfuaih/  heconic  of  the 

Of  course  it  is  clear  that  either  the  swallowing  i>rocess 
must  stop  somewhere,  or  that  the  snakes  will  vanish  down 
each  other's  throats.  At  irhut  point,  then,  will  the  swallow- 
ing cease  ?  If  the  reader  finds  himself  ready  on  the  spot 
with  a  clear  and  precise  answer  to  tliis  question  ho  w  ill 
have  pi*oved  himself  of  a  readier  wit  than  the  guests  of 
the  above-mentioned  wine-party.  A  little  consideration, 
howeyer,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery, and  the  problem  may  safely  be  left  to  the  exanii- 
on  ol  tbft  fagtmiffiia. 
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'*Whioht  at  any  giveu  moment,  is  movi^^  foi-..u»a 
fftstest,  the  top  of  a  coach •wLeel,  or  the  bottom  ?**  To 
this  apparently  very  aimplo  question  nino  persons  out  of 
ten»  asked  at  random,  tl  give  an  incorrect  reply.  For 
nt  first  sight  it  appears  evident  that  both  the  toi)  and  b^t- 
toai  of  the  wheel  must  of  neceHHity  l>e  moving  forward  at 
the  same  rate — namely,  the  spoetl  at  which  the  carriage 
is  traveling.  But  a  little  thought  will  bhow  that  thli  is 
far  from  bciug  the  cose.  A  point  on  the  bottom  -of  i\iO 
wheel  is,  in  fact,  by  the  direction  of  its  motion  round  tlio 
axis,  moving  htickirmul^  in  an  oi)positu  dircctit)n  to  that 
in  which  the  carriage  is  progressing,  and  is  consociuently 
stationary  in  spuce  ;  while  a  point  on  the  top  of  tho 
wheel  is  movin;'  funriiriL  \\\\\i  thi*  double  velocity  (tf  its 
own  motion  round  the  axis  and  the  speed  at  wliicii  the 
carrlaj^e  moves. 

The  fulluwin;^  para.lox',  wliich  liiis  given  rise  to  nnurh 
discussion,  is  soinewhat  akin  to  tlie  i>receilinjjf  :  *•  How 
can  a  ship  sail  faster  than  tiie  wind  V" 

Everv  vaelitsman  knows  that  a  ship  rmi  sail  fasti-r  lli.m 
the  wind  ;  that  is  t.)  say,  if  the  win<l  i-*  blowin«_,'  ti'ji  kii'iis 
an  hour,  a  ship  may  bu  niakins^  t\vt'lv«*  or  fiftfen  knuts  un 
hour.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  shii>  is  sailing' 
Ktraight  before  the  wind  it  eann«)t,  at  tho  utmost,  travel 
faster  tliau  tho  wind  its<»lf  is  blowinj?  jxs  a  matter  of  f;ii?t. 
it  will  travel  much  more  slowly.  If.  on  the  other  hainl, 
the  ship  is  sailing  at  an  an^de  with  th«>  wind,  it  seems  a: 
first  Bight  that  the  wind  must  act  with  less  elToct  than 
before,  and  the  sliii*,  in  eonstMpienee,  sail  more  slowly 
still.  l>ut,  as  a  matter  of  faet,  the  ship  not  ouly  sails  moiv 
quick'//  than  before,  but  more  quickly  than  the  wind  it- 
self is  blowing.  This  is  a  i)aradox  which  few,  even  those 
who  arc  well  aciiuaiuted  bv  experience  with  the  /"./'■', 
have  found  themselves  able  to  <!X]>lain. 

Let  us  consider  the  ditiicidty  in  tlie  light  of  th**  fol- 
lowing experiment  :  rhun-  a  bull  ut  cmc  side  of  a  billiard 
table,  and  with  the  long  cm?  held  Kni:tliwis«\  fn)i:i  end 
to  end  (f  the  table,  push  the  hull  ncros-;  tlie  clotli.  The 
cue  here  represents  the  Avintl.  and  tlie  bull  the  sImj)  sail- 
ing directlv  bi-forc  it  ;  oiilv,  as  tiniv  is  here  no  wa-^te  of 
euertrv,  which  in  tiie  e.i-i;  «»l'  ih"v.i:id  and  shin  is  vorv 
great,  th'*  ball  of  eo;ii"^  ■  t'Mvelv,  ::•  t!j.'  same  rat  ■  :!. ;  th»? 
cue — eviJ.e;>tlv  ii  cann  ■■  i>«)--iolv  ti'uVil  f't>'r\  N"v»'. 
SUpi>o-"  a  i.TiMJV-  t  >  he  e!ii  (^ia-'- tnally  a;r. 'ss  th"  tab":  -. 
from  one  cin-:;er  poelvct  t  >  tlie  ('tl:ei",  i:i  which  the  ball 
mav  roil.  If  the  ball  be  n«iw  i»hieiMl  at  one  e:nl  of  ih" 
groovf,  and  the  cue  held  hori/.<»ntally  an«l  int)Ved  ft»rw:ii;j 
a3  before,  the  ball  will  travel  along  the  groove  (and  aK»ii.Lf 
the  cue  I  in  the  same  time  as  the  cue  takes  to. move  across 
tho  table.  This  is  the  case  of  the  shipsailini,'  at  an  an-^le 
with  the  direction  of  the  \\in»l.  The  groove  is  consi-ler 
ably  longer  than  the  width  of  the  table,  mon-  tliau  dmbU- 
as  long,  in  fact.  The  ball.  ther«-fore,  travels  niueh  fasti  r 
than  the  cue  Avhich  imj>el>  it.  since  it  co\er';  more  tflian 
double  the  dist:in<'i*  in  the  -am.*  tini  ■.  I:  is  in  juveisi'ly 
the  same  manner  that  a  tackin;^'  sl-ip  is  enabled  to  sail 
fasti^r  than  the  winil. 

Tho  forest »in'r  mysti'iies  uf  nn»:i.»:i  bring  ti.>  miuil  the 
famous  paraih'X  nf  /en«»,  hy  which  h*  h«iu;^ht  t*)  prov<^ 
that  all  moti<>!i  is  imposv,!!,],..  ••  A  boily."  thus  ar^Ui-'l 
tho  ingenious  phih>s  i]»hi  r.  *  nju-t  n.<)ve  either  in  the 
place  when;  it  i-.  or  in  llie  plac  \\l:.'re  it  i-^  nnt.  Now,  a 
bodv  in  the  i»hu'e  where  it  /-,  i-^  static »narv,  and  cannot 
be  in  motion  ;  nor,  obviously,  can  it  be  in  motion  in  the 
place  whi're  it  is  not.  Tln'refore,  it  cannot  move  at  all.*' 
It  was  of  this  paradox  that  it  was  said,  *' So^r if nr  innhu- 
iando^* — **It  is  solved  by  walking."  A  more  iiractical 
■olation  could  scarcely  be  requireil. 

A  paradox  familiar  to  the  Ci reeks— that  of  Achilles 


and  thj  tortoise— is  well  known.  Achilles  (the  swift- 
footed  j  allows  the  tortoise  a  'hundred  yards  start,  and 
runs  ten  jfard^  while  the  tortoise  runs  one.  Now,  whcq 
Achillea  has  run  a  hundred  yards  the  tortoise  h»A  run  tea 
yards,  and  is  therefore  still  that  distance  ahead.  When 
Achilles  has  run  these  ten  yards,  the  tortoise  has  run  ouo 
yard.  \Yhen  Achilles  has  run  the  one  yard,  the  tort^/ise 
has  run  one-tenth  of  a  yard.  And  when  Achilles  has  run 
tho  one-tenth  of  a  yard  the  tortoisa  has  run  one-hun- 
dredth. It  is  only  ueces.sary  to  continue  tho  same  pro- 
cess of  reascming  t)  prove  that  Achilles  can  never  over- 
take the  tortoiso. 

A  mu-li  better  paradox,  though  somewhat  of  tho  samo 
kind,  runs  as  f(»llows  :  "A  man,  who  owes  a  shilliag; 
proc.-eds  to  pay  it  at  the  rate  of  sixi>en<v;}  tho  first  day, 
ihreepent-e  the  next  day,  thn.-e  halfpence  the  next,  three 
farthing's  tlie  next,  and  so  on  -paving  eadi  day  half  tho 
anioMut  h«»  ]»aid  the  day  before.  Su[)iM)sing  him  to  bft 
furnisiie.l  witii  «•  mnters  of  small  value,  so  as  to  be  ablo 
re.idily  to  pay  fr;«  -tions  of  a  ]H*nny,  how  long  would  it 
take  hiin  t^  juy  the  shillin,' V  The  answer  is,  that  he 
w«»uM  //"/•!/•  pay  it.  It  i>  tru-^  that  he  Avill  pay  elcveu- 
l>ence  fart h in;,'  in  four  ilays.  r»ut  the  remaining  three 
farthin^'.i  he  cm  never  ])ay. 

This  pa'alox  varies  fioni  the  preceding  iu  one  import- 
ant i>:irticuhir,  and  deserves  to  be  called  a  better  para- 
dox for  this  nasoM,  that  wc  know  that  Achilles,  iu  spite 
of  all  reason in:^^  i/'/'Y  certahily  overtake  the  tortoise.  But 
it  is  mathematically  demonstrabh'  that  tho  debtor,  under 
such  circumstances,  can  never  j)ay  his  shilliug.  even 
though  iie  should  be  endued,  like  Tithonns,  with  the 
gift  of  immortality. 

Many  ar.?  the  res  ills  .,f  matli-matics  which  wear  at 
lirst  sight  th'j  air  of  i)aradox.  What,  to  take  a  single 
exami»hs  could  seem  at  tirst  sight  more  truly  paradoxical 
tliin  the  nntion  of  two  lines  which  (uuitinually  approach 
eacli  «ith-i-.  and  yet,  liow»'Ver  far  j)n)duced,  will  never 
meet  V  Vet  th:»  construction  bv  whi«'h  such  lines  mav 
be  drawn  is  uf  the  simph-t  kind.  For  let  any  straight 
lin.»  be  set  down,  and,  fmrn  any  point  taken  below  it, 
l.-t  stniiufht  liin's  b..»  drawn  throuudi  the  ilrst  line,  so  that 
the  porti'>iis  \\hi<:h  proj«'.'t  a'>ove  it  ar.j  all  of  equal 
len.L'th.  If  tlun  the  tops  (»f  th.-^i-'  lintrs  be  joine  I  by  a 
runnin:r  i-  o-..'.  this  e:irv.?  will  evid.-ntly  have  tlio  pro- 
perty '  1  i'-ntinually  appr.i.ichini<  tli'  straiicht  lino,  and 
yet.  liuwi'Ver  f.u'  pro  luci^  I  0:1  the  sam-t  princii»le,  cau 
never  i.ie«  t   i*. 

^I.i*h"Miatic^.  however,  are  nut  ipiite  to  th.>  ]»urpo.se  of 
the  pre;'nt  jMper.  liut  the  following  very  ]»r»'tty  pro- 
blem may  be  submitted  to  the  in^'enuity  of  those  who 
like  to  try  it  :  "It  is  repiin'l  to  d-'nionstrat*'  (geometric- 
ally) that  a  l.ir:^er  crop  of  e  )rn  <'an  b.-*  grown  on  an  acre 
of  levi'l  -rround  tlian  on  an  atu-i*  of  .slanti:ig  ground.  Tha 
stalks  of  Corn  ar^^  suj)j>osed  to  ^row  jx-rpendicularly  in 
both  ca^is.  and  ail  other  ])artii!ulars,  .such  as  fertility  of 
soil  and  the  like,  t<i  be  the  same.'' 

Phil<»soj>)iers  have  n<>t  yet  beiMi  abh>  to  d-'cid*^  what 
wc»uhl  bi»  the  fate  of  th<»  «lonkev  jdaced  exact Iv  midwav 
b:*tween  two  havricks.  As  there  is  clenrlv  no  reason  whv 
lie  sho:;lil  choose  one  rii'k  rather  than  another,  it  is  to  bo 
presnnieil  that,  logically,  h**  would  starve  to  d<ath  be- 
tween them.  Whether  this  wouM  b"  f>'iM.l  ti>  be  the 
«*ase  in  pr.ictici?  may  perhaps  b.?  th/ubti-l,  ut  jmiv  rate 
until  theorv  has  b'*en  veritled  bv  cxik  rinient.  The 
corpse  i>f  the  starveil  animal  wonld  cerfainlv  be  **eou- 
firmation  .strong."  Wanting  the  testimony  of  such  ox- 
]>erimont,  let  us  pass  on  to  consider  another  case  of  self- 
destruction — the  cast*  of  the  well-known  I'.ni:lish  proverb, 
*  There  is  an  excevUvivi  \.vi  \i\vtx'^  \.>a\A^''     Yvix.^X>^isix^>s^ 
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of  mind  and  condition  of  body  to  appreciate  shelter  and 
friendly  words. 

For  an  instant  he  hesitated,  vith  half  a  mind  to  seek 
protection  from  the  storm  in  an  open  shed. 

"What  they  say  don't  make  me  any  worse, "ho  mut- 
tored.  "  And  so  long  as  they  can't  accuse  me  of  any  mis- 
chief, they've  no  biriness  to  find  fault.     Let  'em  talk  !" 

And  he  opened  the  door,  pushed  on  into  the  office,  and 
straight  up  to  the  stoye,  without  glancing  to  the  right  or 
the  left. 

Und'  the  lamplight,  the  young  vagabond  did  not  look 
very  prepossessing.  His  clothes  were  ill-fittmg  and  rag- 
ged, and  his  hair  long  and  unkempt.  His  cheeks,  too, 
n  -J!cd  a  razor,  for  they  were  fuzzy  with  their  first 
growth  of  beard.  "Will  Thome  had  finely  molded  fea- 
tures and  handsome,  frank  blue  eyes,  marks  in  hi^  favor 
which  had  been  noticed,  apparently,  by  only  one  person 
in  Wildboro.  Once,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  her  ac- 
quaintances, Bessie,  the  daughter  of  Sheriff  Kendall,  had 
ventured  to  remark  : 

"  I  believe  Will  Thome  would  be  the  handsomest  young 
man  in  Wildboro  if  he  only  had  his  hair  trimmed  and  were 
dressed  up." 

At  which  her  companions  set  up  such  a  chorus  of  ridi- 
cule that  she  dared  never  utter  a  like  sentiment  again. 

For  several  minutes  after  the  young  vagabond  had  en- 
tered the  hotel- office,  upon  that  rainy  night,  no  one 
spoke  a  word.  A  silence  reigned  such  as  usually  greets 
one  who  has  just  been  the  object  of  nnpleasant  comment 
It  was  broken  by  the  appearance  of  a  guest  of  the  house, 
who  saluted  the  inmates  in  a  genial,  ofif-hand  manner. 

"Why,  how  are^ow,  Thome?"  the  man  exclaimed, 
turning  to  the  youth,  and  laying  a  hand  familiarly  on  his 
shoulder. 

The  countenance  of  the  vagabond  brightened.  This 
stranger,  who  hail  been  in  the  village  only  n  few  days, 
had  seemed  to  take  quite  a  liking  to  him,  as  though  they 
were  kindred  spirits. 

"I've  been  looking  for  you  all  day.  Whore  have  you 
kept  yourself  ?"  the  guest  continued.  ^ 

"I've  been  around,"  Thorne  replied. 

It  was  pleasant  for  him  to  know  that  anybody  con- 
sidered him  of  sufficient  consequence  to  look  for  him. 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you."  continued  Webl^er, 
which  was  the  name  the  young  stranger  had  registered 
by,  **  and  we'll  take  a  walk  pretty  soon  and  talk  it  over  ; 
that  is,  if  you  don't  mind  the  rain." 

"I  don't  think  I  can  get  much  wetter  than  I  am  al- 
ready," Thome  replied. 

Webber  turned  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  room,  and 
said,  in  a  louder  tone : 

"  This  is  a  wet  night  outside,  gentlemen,  and  it  will 
make  too  much  of  a  contrast  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  go 
dry  within.     Come,  don't  be  bashfuL" 

In  response  to  this  invitation  all  save  Will  Thome  re- 
paired to  the  bar  in  the  rear  of  the  office,  and  were  pro- 
vided against  the  "  contrast"  at  the  expense  of  the  genial 
stranger* 

"  I've  got  failings  enough  without  getting  to  drinking," 
the  vagabond  youth  deolaredf  decisively,  when  urged  by 
tbe  genial  Webber. 

"That's  right,  Thome,**  was  the  stranger's  response. 
"Stick  to  it  and  you'll  come  ont  all  right  Now  for 
our  confab,"  he  added,  a  little  later,  drawing  the  youth 
toward  the  door.  "Good-evening,  gentlemen,"  with  a 
friendly  nod  to  the  loungers. 

"  There's  one  of  those  chaps  that  makes  friends  wher- 
ever he  goes,"  said  Bill  Lawrence,  when  the  door  had 
•closed  behind  the  twain. 


"Seems  to  have  plenty  of  cash,"  remarked  another. 
"  I  seen  him  have  a  roll  of  greenbacks  big  as  my  fist 
Bet  there  was  more'n  a  thousand  dollars." 

"  He's  in  poor  company  now,  if  he  has  much  money 
about  him,"  Squire  Madison  observed,  with  a  significant 
shake  of  his  head^ 

In  the  meanwhile  the  two  young  menjvalked  slowly 
along  the  village  street,  Webber  sheltering  both  with 
his  umbrella,  and  speaking  rapidly  in  low,  confidential 
tones.  At  length  they  reached  the  bridge  over  Wild 
River,  and  there  they  paused  and  leaned  against  the 
wooden  railing,  Webber  still  talking  with  increasing 
earnestness. 

The  houses  were  scattering  at  that  point.  The  nearest 
dwelling  stood  just  beyond  the  bridge,  and  Will  Thorne 
stared  at  the  light  shining  dimly  from  a  window  while  he 
listened  to  the  arguments  of  his  companion.  It  was 
Sheriff  Kendall's  house,  and  he  thought  of  the  sheriff's 
daughter,  whose  bright  eyes  were  the  only  ones  that  ever 
looked  at  him  in  friendly  sympathy. 

"Well,  what  do  you  say,  Thome  ?"  Webber  asked,  an 
interval  of  silence  having  succeeded  the  'ending  of  his 
proposal. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  the  other  answered. 

The  quiet  that  followed  was  disturbed  only  by  the 
patter  of  the  rain  and  murmur  of  the  river  under  the 
bridge. 

"  What  is  the  reason  ?"  Webber  demanded.  "Are  you 
afraid  I  shall  play  the  sneak  and  desert  you  ?" 

"Ko,  no,"  Thome  replied.  He  went  on,  speaking 
hastily,  as  though  fearing  his  resolution  might  fail  him  : 
"  I'm  not  quite  the  sort  of  fellow  you  take  me  for,  per- 
haps. That  is,  I  don't  fancy  the  idea  of  doing  just  as 
those  who  despise  me  have  predicted.  Nothing  would 
please  them  better  than  to  have  me  caught  in  some 
scrape  that  I  should  be  made  to  pay  dearly  for." 

"But  they  won't  catch  yon,  I'll  guarantee  that." 

"  Perhaps  not  They  certainly  won't  if  I  keep  out  of 
the  business." 

Webber  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"You  told  me  yesterday,  Thorne,  that  you  wanted 
money  the  worst  way,  and  that  you  wouldn't  be  particu- 
lar how  you  got  it,  either.  You  led  me  to  believe  I  could 
trust  y*u.  And  now,  after  wormJbg  my  plans  out  of  me, 
you  would  turn  saint  and  call  the  whole  business  mean. 
Like  enough  you  will  go  and  repeat  what  I  have  told 
vou  !" 

"  No,  Webber,  I  won't  do  that.  But  I'll  keep  out  of 
the  afiair." 

"  Then  why  did  you  lead  me  to  confide  in  you  ?" 

"Because  I  get  in  desperate  moods  sometimes.  I'm 
not  a  saint,  and  perhaps  I'm  not  honest  But  what  you 
propose  would  be  going  in  too  deep." 

Webber  lowered  his  umbrella,  with  an  angry  light  in 
his  eyes. 

"  You  are  a  sneak  !"  he  cried,  fiercely  grasping  his 
companion's  shoulder.  "I've  a  mind  to  push  you  over 
this  railing.  It  would  be  safer  for  me,  and  I  guess  no- 
body in  Wildboro  would  care  I" 

Will  Thome  in  that  moment  beUgved  Chat  the  other 
meant  to  execute  his  threat.  The  bridge  was  rickety, 
and,  as  Webber  pressed  Thome  back  against  it,  the  frail 
support  swayed  and  creaked  ominously.  Impelled  by  an 
impulse  for  self-preservation,  combined  with  indignation 
at  the  other's  treachery,  the  vagabond  freed  his  arm  and 
struck  out  with  all  his  strength. 

Webber  was  unprepared  for  this  demonstration,  and 
received  the  full  force  of  the  blow.  He  fell  backward, 
with  a  hoarse  cry.    He  caught  at  the  railing  and  dung  to 
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it  for  aa  instant,  as  though  trying  to  reoover  himself. 
'Then  he  pitched  forward  npon  his  face,  almost  at  the 
feet  of  his  companion. 

Thome  stated  at  the  motionless  figure,  a  sudden  horror 
sweeping  over  him.  Burelj,  he  thought,  it  could  not 
have  been  his  blow  that  caused  his  assailant  to  fall  thus ! 
Yet,  how  still  ho  lay,  with  one  arm  bent  under  him,  his 
face  resting  partly  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  rain  falling 
upon  him  in  a  cool  torrent  I  Only  a  moment  before,  that 
form  had  been  full  of  life  I  The  young  man's  tones 
seemed  even  then  to  linger  upon  tbc  air.  And  now — the 
youth  was  paralyzed  by  the  conviction  —  the  careless, 
genial-voiced  stranger  was  dead. 

•*  It  can't  be !"  Thorne  exclaimed,  aloud.  •*  I  didn't 
strike  him  hard  enough  for  that.  He  may  be  stuuncd,  or 
in  a  fit     I  know  I  didn't  kill  him,  even  by  accident." 

He  stooped  over  the  man,  and  lifted  him  up  so  that  he 
could  see  his  face.  As  he  did  so,  something  dropi)od 
upon  the  gpround.  Tliome  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  pocket- 
book,  plump  with  banknotes.  He  thrust  it  hastily  back 
into  the  pocket  from  which  it  had  fallen,  and  then  went 
on  to  seek  for  signs  of  life  in  the  form  of  his  late  com- 
panion. He  itused  the  limp  form  to  a  sitting  posture, 
half  dragging,  half  bearing  it  to  the  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  resting  its  ba^k  against  tlie  railing. 

**  He  is  dead  !"  Thorne  muttered,  as  he  stepped  back, 
panting  from  his  exertions  and  a  shrange,  overpowering' 
excitement.  *'  Yet  I  know  I  didn't  kill  him.  I  struck 
him  on  the  cheek — I  can  see  the  mark  now — and  that 
would  not  even  have  stunned  him.  It  must  have  been  a 
fit  brought  on  by  his  auger.  He  was  in  a  terrible  passion, 
and  I  believe  he  would  have  thrown  me  into  the  river. 
If  he  is  dead,  it  is  his  own  fault.  And  yet,  who  will  be- 
lieve it  ?" 

The  youth  realized  his  own  peril.  His  imagination  ex- 
aggerated it  to  greater  proportions  than  it  actually  pos- 
sessed. Webber  had  won  a  score  of  friends  in  the  village, 
who  would  believe  any  ill  of  the  young  vagabond,  whom 
they  had  always  known,  rather  than  against  the  jaunty 
stranger. 

**  They  will  say  I  killed  him  !"  Thome  exclaimed. 

He  glanced  up  and  down  the  road,  seized  by  a  wild 
impulse  for  flight. 

Me  remembered  that  Sheriff  Kendall  was  at  one  of  the 
Tillage  stores,  of  which  he  was  proprietor.  He  would 
soon  return,  and  must  cross  the  bridge  on  his  way  to  his 
dwelling.  Then  the  body  of  Webber  would  be  dis- 
•covered,  and  the  alarm  raised.  If  Thorne  would  escape 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

He  bent  over  the  motionless  form  for  an  instant,  and 
again  his  fingers  came  in  contact  with  the  pocketbook. 
And  then  he  was  assailed  by  a  temptation  to  appropriate 
it  Whatever  he  might  do,  he  reasoned,  he  would  be 
accused  of  crime. 

He  lingered  another  moment,  struggling  against  the 
temptation.  Then  he  broke  away  and  ran  swiftly  toward 
the  house  of  Sheriff  Kendall.  Peering  in  through  a 
window,  he  saw  that  the  room  where  the  light  was  was 
deserted.  The  lamp,  together  with  needlework,  was  on 
a  small  table,  and  a  chair  was  beside'  it,  as  though 
recently  occupied. 

"Bessie  is  at  home,  alone,"  the  fugitive  murmured. 
**  She  is  probably  about  the  house  somewhere,  and  111 
go  in  and  tell  her  all  that  has  happened.  I  must  tell 
somebody  the  truth  about  this  before  I  run  away.  She 
may  not  believe  my  story,  but  I'll  tell  her." 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  waited,  then  knooked  again. 
A  moment  and  footsteps  sounded  behind  him,  and  turn- 
ingf  he  waa  faoe  to  face  with  Beesie  KendalL 


'*  Will  Thome  I"  she  exclaimed,  in  startled  tones. 
She   looked   x>ale   and    frightened,   probably  at   hia 
sudden  appearance.     He  was  no  less  surprised  to  find 
her  outside. 

"I  thought  you  were  in  the  house,"  he  said. 

"  I  came  out  only  a  moment  ago."  she  answered. 

**  Is  your  father  at  home  ?" 

**No.     Had  you  something  to  tell  him?" 

"I've  something  to  tell  you,  Bessie."  He  hesitated, 
and  then  went  on  :  "  You  shall  hear  the  whole  story—* 
what  Webber  wanted  me  to  do,  and  everything." 

He  told  the  story  hurriedly,  yet  omitted  no  detaiL 
Bessie  did  not  interrupt  him.  When  he  hod  finished  she 
only  gazed  at  him  as  though  rendered  speechless  by  the 
tragical  revelation. 

"  Your  father  will  arrest  me  for  the  murder  of  Webber 
unless  I  escape,"  Thome  resumed.  '^  If  I  had  one  friend 
who  had  influence  I  might  hope  for  justice  when  my  case 
came  to  trial.  But  I  haven't.  I  must  run  away  ;  that  is 
all  I  can  do." 

**But  you  are  innocent,  Will?"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  told  the  story. 

**'Do  you  believe  it?"  he  eagerly  asked. 

**Ido  not  think  you  would  kill  him.     And  yet " 

she  checked  herself,  for  carriage-wheels  rumbled  upon 
the  bridge,  and  suddenly  came  to  a  halt  **  Quick  I"  she 
cried,  seizing  his  arnu  "You  must  flee.  My  father  is 
coming. " 

"  Good-by.  I  shall  leave  at  least  one  who  will  not  con* 
demu  me." 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  turned  to  escape.  At  the 
same  time  the  rumble  of  wheels  again  became  audible, 
and  with  them  were  gruff  shouts  that  thrilled  the  fugitive 
with  a  realization  of  his  danger.  He  would  have  darted 
away  down  the  road,  but  Bessie  held  him  back.  There 
was  a  full  moon  behind  the  clouds,  and  objects  were  far 
from  being  indistinct  even  at  a  distanco. 

*'  They  will  overtake  you  with  their  team  if  you  try  to 
run  away  now,"  Bessie  declared. 

"Then  where  shall  I  go  ?" 

"  To  the  barn.  You  can  hide  in  the  hav  until  there  it 
a  chance  to  escai)e.     Come,  I  will  show  you." 

She  entered  the  house,  half  pulling  her  companion 
after  her.  She  led  him  through  the  lighted  sitting-room, 
along  a  narrow  passage,  and  at  last  opened  a  door  into 
the  spacious  barn.  There  were  large  rolling  doors  lead- 
ing  directly  out  of  the  house  ;  but  these  were  closed  and 
fastened  on  the  inner  side,  a  precaution  against  tramps, 
who  had  of  late  become  unusually  troublesome.  There* 
fore  Sheriff  Kendall  would  not  be  able  to  drive  into  the 
barn  without  first  going  around  through  the  house  and 
unfastening  the  doors.  This  Bessie  hastily  explained 
while  she  conducted  the  fugitive  to  his  hiding-place. 

The  barn  was  very  dark  within,  but  she  dared  not  take 
a  light  along  for  fear  of  being  observed  from  wirtiout. 
Sho  groped  her  way  to  one  of  the  upright  ladders,  which 
were  built  into  the  timbers  of  the  bam,  and  placed  the 
hand  of  her  companion  upon  one  of  the  rungs  to  shoiv 
him  where  it  was. 

**  Ascend  to  the  haymow,"  she  whispered.  **  There  you 
can  hide  yourself,  and  I  don't  believe  they  will  think  of 
looking  for  you  there." 

"  How  can  I  thank  you,  Bessie  1"  he  exclaimed.  "  Yon 
are  a  noble  girl,  and  I  will  prove  some  day  that  even  a 
vagabond " 

"  Hasten  !"  she  breathlessly  interrupted. 

And  he  heard  her  hurrying  back  into  the  \iou80. 

There  was.  indeed,  not  a  moment  to  lose.  He  h»4 
barely  iouud  im  i»ay  to  the   aoafibld,  with  its   huge 
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eEiramilj  of  the  noB£iM,  intending  to  kftp  to  the  floor, 
bat  wben  half-vsj  mofom  tbe  haj  snddenjy  slumped  be- 
neath his  foet^  and  hn  dropped  ewif tly  down  thzongb  an 
open  ioniHie,  irUch  "waa  only  covered  irith  a  layer  of  hay. 
He  oa^fght  9it  the  aides  to  break  his  ML,  but  a  mass  of 
hay  Qaai0  aiway  in  his  grasp,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  he 
atraek  n;pio^  the  barn-floor.  He  did  not  panse  to  see  if  he 
was  jj9J:Qxed«  He  xegained  his  feet  and  darted  into  the 
passMs  ieading  to  the  house.  Midway,  he  oame  near 
oolliSwg  ^^vfii  Bessie  Kendall.  She  oanght  his  arm  and 
olnng  to  it  for  a  single,  breathless  moment. 

" Father's  team  is  at  the  door,"  she  rapidly  whispered. 
''IMce  it  and  escape.  Lose  not  a  moment  of  time." 
Then  she  ran  ahead  of  him  into  the  house  and  flnng  open 
the  outer  door.  ''  Hasten  1"  she  insbted,  as  he  would 
have  paused  to  express  his  gratitude. 

Her  injunction  was  emphasized  by  the  voices  and 
heavy  footsteps  of  his  pursuers  in  the  passageway.  At  a 
bound  he  reached  the  sheriff's  buggy,  mounted  the  seat, 
caught  up  the  reins,  and  struck  the  horse  with  the  whip. 
Kendall  reached  the  door  in  time  to  see  his  horse  start 
off  with  a  plunge.  The  sheriff  sprang  forward  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  stop  the  fugitive,  and  his  hands  actually 
graced  tl^e  back  of  the  vehicle.  But  that  was  all.  The 
maa  nearly  fell  from  his  own  momentum,  but  recovered 
himself  in  time  to  see  his  team  speed  out  upon  thotroad, 
wol}  beyond  his  reach. 

"  He's  gi'n  us  the  slip,  Kendall  !'*  exclaimed  bill  Law- 
rence, who  reached  tbe  door  at  this  juncture. 

The  sheriff*  faced  angrily  about.  Bessie  stood  in  the 
doorway  with  pallid  cheeks  aod  eyes  that  shone  with 
excitement. 

"  You  knew  he  was  hiding  here.  You  helped  him  to 
escape  1"  he  sternly  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  isiher;  and  I  am  willing  to  meet  the  conse- 
quences," was  the  firmly  spoken  response. 

Other  horses  were  obtained,  and  Will  Thome  persist- 
ently pursued  until  late  the  following  day.  But  the  only 
reward  was  the  recovery  of  Sheriff  Kendall's  team  at  a 
distant  farmhouse,  whore  it  had  been  left  by  the*  fugi- 
tive for  safekeeping  after  It  had  served  his  purpose. 

An  autopsy  brought  out  the  fact  that  Webber  did  not 
come  to  hiB  death  through  violence.  Disease  of  the  heart 
was  the  cause,  and  this  cleared  Will  Tbome  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  murder,  at  least.  Another  fact  was  unearthed,  how- 
ever, which  left  the  village  vagabond  still  under  a  cloud. 
The  loungers  at  the  hotel  all  testified  that  Webber  had  a 
well-filled  pocketbook  when  he  treated  them  at  the  bar  be- 
fore going  with  Thome.  Neither  wallet  nor  money  were 
found  on  the  person  of  the  dead  stranger.  No  one  came 
to  claim  the  remains,  and  after  a  few  weeks,  even  this, 
the  greatest  sensation  that  ever  came  to  Wildboro,  ceased 
to  be  the  main  topic  for  discussion  in  barroom  and 
grocery. 

Nearly  four  years  later  the  macliine-shop,  the  only  me- 
chanleal  concern  in  the  town,  was  burned.  And  then, 
before  the  ruins  had  fairly  ceased  to  smolder,  it  was  an- 
nopnced  that  out-of-town  parties  had  purchased  the  mill 
privilege,  and  that  a  new  shop  was  to  be  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one,  the  same  to  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  a  certain  patented  invention  which  had  come  into  pub 
lio  notice.  The  patentee  was  to  superintend  the  indus- 
ixjg  and,  with  the  principal  member  of  the  firm,  he  oame 
to  Wildboro  and  put  up  at  the  dingy  hotel  The  even- 
ing alter  thebr  arrival,  aa  nsual,  saw  rather  more  than  a 
qn^mrn  of  the  regular  loungers  in  the  hotel-office.  All 
wefB  amoUng  and  diseoasing  the  new  business  which 
wa^  to  eome  tnio  iowa,  when  the  aforementioned  guests 
MuKmgh  ih«  room. 


One  of  them— the  younger,  who  was  likewise  the  in- 
ventor, whose  invention  a  great  many  people  were  talk- 
ing about^paused  at  the  desk  to  light  a  cigar.  He  was 
tsll,  well  built,  with  a  notably  intelligent  face,  and  not 
older  than  twenty-two.  As  he  turned  his  face  toward 
the  loungers  for  an  instant,  he  seemed  to  recognize 
several  of  them,  for  he  nodded  and  smiled,  although  he 
did  not  speak.  The  door  had  barely  dosed  behind  them 
when  Squire  Madison  puckered  his  smooth-shaven  lips 
and  exclaimed : 

**D*je  know  that  chap  ?  I  do,  in  spite  of  that  hair  on 
his  upper  lip.    Eh,  Bill  ?" 

Lawrence  had  risen  to  his  feet,  a  dull,  red  glow  illum- 
ing his  fkce.  * 

"I  swear.  Wonder  if  he's  got  Webber's  pocketbook 
with  him  ?  Know  him  ?  Know  that  lazy,  thievin'  scala- 
wag of  a  Will  Thome  I  And  him  puttin'  on  airs  and  git- 
tm'  up  paitenii  /** 

Disgust  and  surprise  overcame  the  entire  group.  And' 
thus  it  is  with  genius  in  its  native  village  the  world 
over. 

The  same  evening  saw  Will  Thome  knocking  at  the- 
door  of  Sheriff  Kendall's  dwelling.    Bessie  herself  an- 
swered the  summons,  stared  at  the  visitor  for  a  moment, 
and  then  they  embraced  and  kissed  each  other  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  course. 

''You  never  told  me  in  your  letters  that  you  were 
coming  here  to  start  business  I"  she  cried,  as  he  held  both 
her  hands  tightly  in  his  own,  and  gazed  into  her  joyful 
face.  < 

Then  followed  the  meeting  with  her  father,  who 
chanced  to  be  at  home,  and  who,  if  possible,  was  more 
completely  surprised  than  anybody  else  in  Wildboro. 

"I  have  one  thing  to  confess,"  Will  Thome  declared, 
when  he  and  Bessie  were  alone  together. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"  About  Webber's  money.  It  was  found  to  be  missing,. 
I  beHeve  ?" 

'*Yes." 

"Well,  I  took  it.  I  knew  I  should  need  it.  I  etrug- 
gled  against  the  temptation,  almost  overcame  it,  then 
yielded.  I  was  sorry  I  did  so,  and  should  have  sent  it 
back  had  I  not  discovered  that  every  dollar  was  counter- 
feit. Our  quarrel,  as  I  have  told  you,  was  because  I  re- 
fused to  aid  him  in  '  shoving  the  queer,'  as  be  designated 
the  passing  of  counterfeit  banknotes.  Now  vou  know 
all." 

She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  her  eyes  wer^ 
full  of  tears  as  he  ceased  speaking. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  cleared  up  this  one  shadow,"  she 
said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  f or  I  was  out  bv  the  bridge 
and  saw  it  all.     I  saw  you  take  the  money  !"  G5,42G 


AN  IRISH  MAID  OF  SARAGOSSA. 

In  walking  over  the  battlefield  of  Bodyke  the  other  day, 
and  seeing  its  results  everywhere  in  the  form  of  breaches 
newly  rebuilt,  roofs  propped  up  and  fragments  of  broken 
furniture,  I  entered  one  house  which  was  known  as  **Tho 
Gastle,"  from  the  desperate  defense  it  had  made  against 
the  invading  enemy.  To  my  surprise  I  found  among  its 
inmates  a  stout  young  woman,  with  a  comely,  good-hu- 
mored face,  who  was  dressed  in  a  new  gown  of  plain  blue 
cloth.  I  inquired  how  she  got  it,  and  was  told  that  she 
was  the  girl  who  had  animated  the  garrison  in  the  defense 
of  her  father's  house,  and  when  it  was  breached  and  taken 
by  assault,  had  only  succumbed  after  a  hand-to-hand 
Struggle  with  three  orowbarmen.    She  had  undergone^ 
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a  month's  impriAonment  in  jail,  and  on  her  liberation  had 
received  a  donation  of  £5  and  a  silver  medal,  which  she 
produced  with  as  much  pride  as  if  it  had  been  the  Vic- 
toria Gross.  For,  strange  to  say,  these  hardened  offenders 
are  not  the  leitet  penitent,  and  anj  allasion  to  hot  water 
invariably  produces  a  broad  grin.  I  asked  this  girl  if  it 
was  true  that  she  had  thrown  hot  water  over  the  bailiffs. 
She  replied,  ''  Shuce,  sir,  I  never  threw  a  dhrop  of  water 
at  all ;  it  was  the  boiling  meal."  The  priest  suggested 
that,  as  she  was  bound  ever  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve 
months,  it  was  a  fine  chance  for  some  young  fellow  to 
marry  her,  as  he  would  be  safe  of  a  quiet  life  for  the 
first  nine  months.  She  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair  and  disclaimed  any  matrimonial  thoughts.  But  the 
blush  changed  into  a  smile  that  lightened  up  her  whole 
face  when  I  suggested  that,  as  she  was  such  a  redoubtable 
warrior,  it  would  only  be  a  prudent  precaution  for  any 
young  man  to  take. 

There  were  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  girls,  with  their 
new  gowns  and  medals,  and  what  impressed  me  was  the 
utter  imbecility  of  supposing  that  the  population  of  two- 
thirds  •f  Ireland  could  be  converted  or  coerced  by  such 
preeeedings.  Why,  there  is  scarcely  a  girl  in  Ireland  who 
is  not  envious  of  the  fame  of  those  heroines  of  Bodyke, 
and  who  would  not  be  only  too  glad  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample. Only  last  month  I  read  the  report  of  a  case  in 
which  two  little  boys  and  a  respectable  young  girl  of 
fourteen  were  tried  before  a  resident  magistrate  for  the 
crime  of  intimidating  a  man  who  swore  that  he  was  not 
a  bit  intimidated.  The  magistrate,  who  was  evidently  a 
kindly  man,  suggested  that  slie  should  be  discharged 
on  giving  security  not  to  repeat  the  offense,  so  as  to 
avoid  what  he  called  the  stigma  of  having  been  sent 
to  jail.  But  the  little  girl  fired  up,  and  said  she  would 
give  no  promise  not  to  **  boo  "  at  an  emergency  man,  and 
would  go  to  jail  rather  ;  and  to  jail  she  accordingly  \vent 
as  a  common  criminal  for  a  fortnight. 

This  illustrates  not  only  the  strength  oftlie  popular  feel- 
ing, but  also  another  thing  which  has  greatly  impressed 
me— the  utter  want  of  touch  and  sympathy  of  the  justices 
and  magistrates,  which  makes  them  blind  to  the  most  ob- 
vious facts  going  on  before  their  eyes.  Here  was  evi- 
dently a  kindly  man  in  the  seat  of  justice,  and  yet  he 
actually  believed  that  being  sent  to  prison  in  such  a 
cause  would  affix  a  stigma  on  the  little  girl  for  life, 
whereas  it  w.as  perfectly  obvious  to  any  outsider  that  the 
danger  was  all  the  other  way — that  the  girl's  head  might 
be  turned  by  being  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  fame  by  her 
admiring  neighbors.  I  may  recall  an  anecdote  which 
made  a  great  impression  on  me  as  illustrating  the  want 
of  sympathy  between  the  governing  classes  and  the  peo- 
ple, which  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  in  the  administration 
of  law  in  Ireland. 

I  was  talking  to  a  resident  magistrate  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  was  a  perfect  gentleman  and 
rather  popular  than  otherwise  in  his  district,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  let  fall  some  expression  which  implied  that  I 
took  him  for  an  Irishman.  He  fired  up  at  once  and  said, 
"  Surely  you  don't  take  me  for  Irish."  I  replied,  **  Why 
I  thought  you  were  one  of  an  old  Irish  family."  **  No, 
sir,"  he  said  ;  **  I  am  English.  My  ancestors  came  over 
with  Cromwell."  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  Scotch- 
men would  feel  if  their  resident  sheriffs  were  taken  from 
a  class  wlio,  after  their  ancestors  had  lived  in  Scotland 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  thought  it  an  insult  to  be 
taken  for  Scotch. 

To  return  to  the  Homeric  combat  at  Bodyke,  it  would 
not  be  complete  without  adding  that  our  heroine  was 
defending  her  fiiUi«r'B  house,  built  with  his  own  money. 


and  for  which  he* had  paid  more  than  its  value  to  the 
landlord  in  the  form  of  excessive  rent  beyond  any  fair 
valuation  for  twenty  years. 

The  only  difference  I  see  between  her  and  the  "Maid 
of  Saragossa  "  is  that  the  one  was  fighting  against  a  writ 
of  eviction  served  on  her  native  city  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  backed  by  a  French  army, 
and  the  other  in  defense  of  her  father*s  house  against  a 
writ  backed  by  British  soldiers  and  policemen. 

If  the  poor  girl  acted  wrongly,  I  supi>ose  it  was  because 
she  had  been  taught  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  as  it  reads  in  the  Bible,  and  not  with  the  addi- 
tion— ''except  in  the  case  of  an  Irish  tenant,  whose 
improvements  a  landlord  may  confiscate,  and  it  is  a  sin 
to  resist  him." 


A  TRANSLATION   FROiM  UHLAND. 
By  Margaret  Galletti  di  Cadilhac. 

Mt  lovo  and  I  sat  under 

The  group  of  lime-trees  youder, 

Together,  hand  in  hanjl. 
Not  e*en  a  leaf  stirred  lightly  — 
The  smi  was  shining  brightly 

0*er  all  the  silent  land. 

We  sat  in  Joy  unbrolceD, 

No  useless  word  was  spolccn, 

Our  hearts  scarce  beating  more. 
We  spolce  not,  for  why  should  wo  ? 
Nor  questioned,  for  how  could  we  ? 

We  Icnew  enough  before. 

Wo  had  no  wish,  no  sorrow — 
No  yearning  for  tho  morrow. 

No  loved  one  far  uwny: 
Twixt  loving  eyes  a  greeting, 
Twixt  loving  lips  a  meeting, 

Wfts  all  that  i)asse<l  that  day. 


AMONG    THE    CHEROKEES. 

By  George  E.  Foster,  Author  of  "Seq  oyah.*' 

*'  It  is  464  miles  to  Muscogee,"  said  the  conductor,  as 
we  left  the  St.  Louis  Station  at  9  a.  h.  ;  "it  is  a  run  of 
377  miles  before  the  boundary  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is 
reached.  You  will  then  have  a  long  ride  in  the  Nation, 
for  vou  must  remember  that  these  Cherokoes  own  more 
land  than  there  is  in  tho  whole  Stat*  ^f  New  Hampshire. 
A  few  Cherokee  hamlets  will  be  i^assec".  before  reaching 
Viuitu,  which  is  the  largest  town  m  the  Nation,  and 
the  ninth  station  from  Vinitu  is  '  "iscogee.  which  you  will 
reach  in  season  for  an  early  breakfast  i«    sorrow." 

At  sunrise  next  morning,  at  the  call,  *•  Muscogee  !"  I 
stepped  from  the  train,  but  not  until  I  had  again  and 
again  been  warned  by  my  traveling  companions  to  be 
careful  while* I  was  among  "them  Indians."  A  forlorn 
little  darky  grasped  my  satchel,  and  oflfered  t^  show  :,o  to 
tho  leading  hotel  in  the  village.  It  might  have  been  the 
most  patronized,  by  virtue  of  its  location,  but  I  subse- 
quently found  it  was  not  the  best,  but  ..  answered  my 
purpose,  its  characteristics  being  cssentir^ly  Croek. 

The  hotel  proved  nothing  more  than  a  rudely  con- 
structed board  shanty,  of  a  singlo  story,  with  an 
immense  piazza  in  front.  In  Creek  architecture,  it 
is  the  custom  to  build  according  to  the  lumber,  in- 
stead of  adapting  lumber  to  some  prescribed  pbji ;  so 
in  this  case  the  size  o..  the  piazza  corresponded  to  the 
length  of  the  boards,  and  no  part  of  the  lumbt^r  was 
wasted  by  cutting,  nor  was  Creek  strength  lost  by  the  use 
of  the  saw.    As  it  is  in  constructing  the  piazza^  so  in 
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really  artiatic.  The;  are  often  bnilt  of  aandsto:::^  and  in 
manr  cases  tlie  colors  are  prettilj  blended.  One  chim- 
ney, which  was  attached  to  the  most  miserable  Croek  bnt 
that  I  saw  ia  the  Nation,  was  so  piotoTosqae  and  artistio- 
allj  constructed  that  a  New  England  collector  of  the  rare 
and  nniqne  would  desire  to  transport  it  from  the  Greek 


what  makes  Greek  miles  so  long.  It  is  all  owing  to 
the  way  the  eariy  Creek  Indians  measored  their  miles. 
Ton  see,  they  nsed  'posanm-akins  as  the  standard  of 
meaanre.  The  standard  waa  the  length  of  the  hide ;  bnt 
when  they"  measnred  distance  they  nsed  always  to  throw 
in  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  before  von  reach  Tohle- 


Nation,    and  qnah 

attach    it  to  thinking  yon 

his     more  will  Ond  that 

fashionable  which  waa 

and    elegant  thrown    ia 

residence    at  was  a    right 

home.  smart    dts- 

The  eight  tanoe." 
miles  to  Fort  The  Creek 
Gibson  ap-  driver  was 
peared  so  right.  Bnt 
nnreasonably  I  was  now  in 
long  that  I  the  Cherokee 
made  a  de-  oonntry.  The 
precating  re-  approach  to 
mark  to  the  Fort  Qibson 
driver  con-  had  been 
ceming  the  throngha 
distance.  He  comparative- 
explained  BS  ly  1  e  V  e  1 
follows  ;"I  conntry, 
reckon,  pard-  Small  cotton 
ner,  yon  bav-  Belda  here 
en't  traveled  and  there 
mnoh  in  proved  that 
these  parts,  even  the 
and  yon  least  ambi- 
don't     know                                                         cnisr  BnsHTnaui'B  houbb.  tioiu  of   the 
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Chorokees  were  paying  some  attention  to  cotton-raising. 
Bmall  but  well-inclosed  fields  were  passed,  in  which  the 
fltill  :  ^anding  stalks  sliowed  that  corn-raising  was  also  a 
Cherokee  iudnstry.  The  eight  Indian  miles  were  nearly 
passed,  and  Fort  Gibson  came  in  sight.  Here  two  com- 
panies of  United  States  troops  are  constantly  stationed — 
a  hnndred  men. 

*•  What  aro  they  kept  here  for  ?"  I  asked  the  Creek 
driver,  as  he  pointed  out  the  fort. 

"Well,  pardner,  1  can't  say  ;  they  don't  seem  to  do  no- 
thing but  just  stay,  and  stay,  and  sidiite  their  uflkers.  A 
Creek  Indian  could  not  live  such  a  life,  and  ho  would  not 
be  saluting  anybody.  Why,  pardner,  these  suldiers  have 
not  been  called  out  but  once  since  my  remembrance,  and 
that  was  a  long  time  ago,  when  the  Croeks  got  to  fight- 
ing among  themselves." 

Fort  Gibson  is  a  small  villup^o  with  a  general  appear- 
ance of  decay,  yet  a  good  business  was  going  on  in  the 
several  stores  of  the  place.  Here,  just  outside  the  vil- 
lage, 18  located  the  pleasant  home  of  William  P.  Boss, 
SuperinteBdent  of  Cherokee  Public  Inntruotion.  Near 
here,  also,  is  the  farm  on  which  the  Chief  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  D.  W.  Bushy  head,  has  over  400  head  of  cattle. 
Before  the  stage  was  ready  to  proceed  I  had  time  to  visit 
the  ootton-gin  containing  a  large  amount  of  cotton,  raised 
by  the  Cherokee  people.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
of  these  gins  in  the  Nation,  and  the  Cherokee  production 
of  cotton  last  year  was  over  7,000  bales.  The  cotton-gin 
was  run  by  steam-power,  and  there  was  a  gristmill  at- 
tached. On  our  way  out  of  Fort  Gibson  we  noticed 
several  fields  of  Spring  grain  that  looked  well. 

"You  seem  interentcd  in  Cherokee  proprftss,"  said  our 
companion,  as  the  mules  picked  their  way  slowly  over 
the  rough  roads.  **  We  are  far  from  being  idle  or  savages 
here.  Wo  uuinlior  27,000  pooi»l<s  of  which  about  20.:j:J(), 
at  our  last  enumeration,  in  1>S0,  wore  Cherokee  or  mixed 
bloml.  We  have  r>,r>(»tJ  dwelliuKH,  with  7,100  other  struc- 
tures. In  1880  wo  had  4.104  farms,  with  110,955  acres 
inclosed.  Of  c(»rn,  our  i>roduction  annually  is  731,001 
bushels  ;  wln?iit,  51M18  bushels  ;  oats,  53,8i>3  bushels  ; 
Irish  potatrM's,  ir),2s0  bnsluls ;  sweet  ]>otatoes,  10.489 
bushels  ;  aii<l  turnips,  9,011  bnslnlv  (^ver  8l,S21  aeies  of 
land  aro  und^T  cultivation.  At  our  last  enuiiieratii)ii  wc 
had  07,400  cattle,  1,259  nuihs,  10S,552  hogs,  15,(^3  hor-ses. 
In  a  population  of  5, 1<»9  males  over  eighteen  years  of  age, 
we  have  3,5-19  farmers,  only  10  hunters  and  5  fisher- 
men. We  support  101  public  sehoola  as  well,  and  two 
seminaries.*' 

"  How  about  your  land  ?—  who  owns  it  ?**  wo  inquired. 

**  The  land  belongs  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  It  is  pro- 
tected to  the  (Jherokee  Nation  by  a  ])atent,  in  fee  simple, 
signed  by  Martin  Van  Buren  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Any  C/herokee  can  fenee  off  a  farm,  and  so  long 
as  he  or  hisldescendants  live  upon  it,  it  is  theirs  by  right. 
No  one  can  make  claim  to  land  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  farm  he  has  staked  out.  Ho  cannot  sell  the  land, 
but  can  sell  the  improvements  on  it,  though  not  to  a 
white  man.  The  land  on  which  these  in)])rovcmeuts  are 
is  still  the  Clierokee  Nation's.  The  Cherokee  fanner  pays 
no  taxes,  but  when  §300,000  accumulate  in  the  National 
Treasury  for  the  rental  of  lands  to  the  stock-raisers,  this 
amount  is  divided  up,  per  aipiOt,  among  the  Cherokoes 
of  blood." 

Kot  a  mile  from  Fort  Gibson  is  a  United  States  national 
cemetery.  The  ground  is  inclosed  with  a  well-made 
sandstone  walL  .  At  one  comer  is  a  sandstond  residence, 
in  which  resides  an  old  yeteran  of  the  Peach  Orchard 
fl/rht  at  GettYsbnrg.  The  grass  is  kept  closely  cut  in  the 
€Huoeier^r,  which  ia  Aliaded  by  a  beautiful  grove  of  catalpa 


trees.  In  this  ground,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Cherokee  territory,  are  buried  2,442  soldiers,  most  of 
them  victims  of  the  late  war.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  were  white  men.  Each  grave  has  a  marble  head- 
stone, but  nearly  cdl  are  inscribed  to  the  unknown  dead. 
Few  vicftors  reach  the  spot  to  i)ay  tribute  to  the  graves 
of  frieu'Ts,  the  register  showing  that  less  than  800  visitors 
have  boon  there  since  the  war.  *'  Whence  came  these 
bodies  ?"  is  the  natural  question.  The  Cherokee  Nation 
was  the  running  battlefield  during  the  war  ;  the  entire 
country  was  devastated,  and  not  a  footprint  of  an  ox, 
sheep  or  swine  could  be  found  in  the  whole  Cherokee 
country  at  its  close.  The  bones  of  many  beasts,  whose 
fiesh  gave  food  for  the  armies  of  both  North  and  South, 
are  still  seen  in  the  woods,  by  the  roadside  and  on  the 
prairie.  My  driver  insisted  on  going  half  a  mile  out  of 
his  way  to  show  me  a  relic  of  the  struggle — the  tire  and 
the  decaying  hub  of  an  army-wagon  tliat,  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  people,  remains  untouched  as  a  memento  of 
the  past 

"  There  is  a  work  of  Cherokee  enterprise  !"  said  our 
driver,  pointing  to  a  telephone  line,  that  runs  from  Mus- 
cogee to  Tahlequali.  '*That  was  put  up  and  is  managed 
by  Cherokees.  It  was  gladly  welcomed  by  our  people, 
though  the  glass  insulators  are  sometimes  a  tempting 
mark  for  our  hunters."  The  driver  stopped  several  times 
to  i^ut  up  the  wire  where  it  was  down.  From  Fort  Gib- 
son, the  intervening  twenty  miles  was  sparsely  settled ; 
the  country  was  somewhat  hilly,  and  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  oak  timber.  Elm,  hickory,  locust  and 
mulberry  grow  well,  and  there  is  some  prime  timber 
within  the  Nation.  The  fences  are  made  of  split  rails,  laid 
up  Virginia  style.  The  cattlemen  use  the  wire  fence. 
The  Cherokee  Nation  has  a  strong  law  on  taking  timber 
from  the  public  domain.  The  roads  from  Tahlequah 
to  Muscogee,  and,  in  fact,  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  are 
poor,  but  at  the  lost  council  they  passed  a  law  for  the 
making  and  repairing  of  roads,  which  was  the  Jirf^t  road 
law  ever  made  by  an  Indian  tribe.  Wo  stopped  at 
Manard  Post-oflSce.  It  was  a  lonely  building  in  the 
woods.  No  house  was  auyw^here  to  be  seen.  Connected 
with  the  i)08t-offico  was  a  store  in  which  general  mer- 
chandise was  sold.  The  patrons  came  in  on  horseback 
from  all  directions.  One  Indian  had  several  opossum- 
skins  hanging  to  his  saddle.  I  asked  him  what  he  sold 
them  for?  He  rejilied,  **A  nickel.'*  Upon  discovering 
that  I  really  wished  one,  he  refused  to  let  it  go  unless  I 
paid  him  ten  cents.  Though  this  is  an  instance  of  Indian 
sharpness,  it  is  the  general  testimony  that  the  Cherokees 
deal  fairly. 

They  have  no  law  for  the  collection  of  debts,  vet  the 
merchants  trust  hundreds  of  dollars  to  them  on  their 
books,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  is  very  small.  After  a 
wearisome  journey  through  the  low  timber-lands,  wo 
emerge  into  a  small,  uneven  prairie,  and  the  cupola  of 
the  male  seminary  comes  in  view.  The  building  is  a 
massive  brick  structi>re.  Well  may  this  Indian  people 
be  i)roud  of  this  and  other  kindred  institutions.  Both 
male  and  female  seminaries  are  similar  in  ai-cliitecture. 
They  were  founded  by  the  Act  of  the  Cherokee  National 
Council,  November  2Gth,  1840.  The  buildings  wero 
opened  on  the  7th  of  May,  1850.  These  seminaries  pros- 
pered until  the  war,  when  both  institutions  suffered  great 
damage,  and  for  some  time  instruction  was  abandoned. 
Since  the  war,  large  additions  have  been  made  to  both 
buildings,  and  the  average  attendance  is  over  150 
pupils  to  each  schooL  The  course  of  study  is  not  far 
l>ehind  that  of  modem  academics,  the  studies  of  the 
lost  term  of  the  senior  class  being  Virgil,  geometry. 
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moral  Bcienoe,  literatare,  astronomy,  geology,  composi- 
tion  and  Bible  lessonB.  The  male  seminary  is  one  mile 
from  the  village,  and  the  female  seminary  four  miles  in 
another  direction. 

'*That  is  Old  BlinJy's  Hill,*' said  a  gentleman,  as  he 
pointed  to  an  abrupt  hill  behind  the  seminary  building. 
Did  you  ever  hear  about  Old  Blindy  ?" 

"No." 

**  The  judge  told  me  the  story.  You  see.  Old  Blindy 
v/as  an  ox  that,  years  ago,  vras  kept  around  the  seminary 
buildings  for  working  purposes,  until  he  was  thought  to 
have  outlived  his  usefulness,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he 
must  die  to  furnish  food  for  the  boys'  table.  When  this 
decree  was  made,  the  young  Cherokees,  as  once  did  their 
ciders  when  there  were  important  questions  to  settle,  called 
a  council  beneath  the  trees,  and  their  decision  was  unani- 
mous to  eat  none  of  Old  Blindy's  flesh,  and  to  do  their 
best  to  save  his  life.  Their  petition  was  of  no  avail. 
When  the  time  set  apart  for  Old  Blindy*s  execution  came, 
the  boys,  by  stealth,  led  the  pet  ox  up  the  hill ;  being 
blind,  he  was  easily  made  to  follow  them  up  the  steep 
ascent,  and,  at  last,  they  had  him  safe  on  the  very  top. 
They  tied  him  to  a  sapling,  and  at  once  decked  him  with 
beads  and  flowers,  and  painted  his  horns  with  many 
colors  ;  there  they  fed  and  cared  for  him  until  it  was  dis- 
covered where  Old  Blindy  was,  and  how  he  got  there, 
and  then  the  boys  were  ordered  to  take  him  back  again. 
This  they  did,  escorting  him  down  to  the  seminary-door 
in  solemn  procession.  When  there,  they  tied  the  rope 
which  was  around  Old  Blindy's  neck  to  the  bell,  and 
thus,  by  the  shaking  of  his  head.  Old  Blindy  summoned 
to  the  door  his  would-be  executioners.  Again  the  boys 
interceded  for  Old  Blindy's  life,  and  the  managers,  look- 
ing at  the  earnest  faces  of  the  young  Cherokees,  and  see- 
ing the  gay  trappings  with  which  they  had  decked  him 
out,  granted  their  request,  and  Old  Bliudy  was  permitted 
to  await  the  approach  of  a  natural  death,  which  came 
some  years  after." 

Just  as  we  leave  the  male  seminary  wo  catch  sight  of 
the  Council-house,  which  stands  in  the  Public  Square,  in 
the  centre  of  the  village.  As  one  looks  on  this  handsome 
brick  structure,  he  can  scarcely  believe  that  in  1800  the 
Cherokee  Council  met  simply  beneatli  the  tall  trees  of  the 
forest ;  that  twenty  years  after,  their  Council-house  was 
nothing  but  a  rude  shed  ;  and  that  even  after  the  Civil 
War,  four  rude  huts,  located  at  the  cornera  of  the  Public 
Square,  were  used  for  Governmental  purposes.  The 
building  where  they  now  meet  cost  them  $22,000.  Here 
assemble  their  Couo'cil  and  Senate,  bodies  corresponding 
to  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Here,  in 
quiet  dignity,  all  the  public  business  of  the  Nation  is 
transacted,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  States.  All  their 
modes  of  transacting  business  have  been  copied  from  the 
Departments  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  Council-house 
are  rooms  set  apart  for  the  Senate,  Council,  Board  of 
Education,  Executive  Department,  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Treasury  Department  is 
the  eight-ton  safe,  in  which  are  deposited  the  funds  and 
valuables  of  the  Nation,  but  nothing  is  more  carefully 
guarded  than  a  sealed  tin  tube,  in  which  is  incased  the 
Van  Buren  Patent,  It  gives  to  the  Cherokees  their  lands 
by  as  strong  a  title  as  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  give,  and  one  that,  so  long  as  national  honor  exists, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  respect.  At 
the  right,  as  we  enter  the  town,  is  the  village  cemetery. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  unfenced,  and  is  a  rendezvous  for 
cattle  and  swine.  It  was  the  ill-kept  cemeteries  that 
started  the  cry  in  the  East  that  the  Indian's  reverence 
for  the  land  and  graves  of  their  fathers  is  a  myth.    A 


closer  inspection  shows  that  some  of  the  private  lots  aie 
inclosed.  Some  graves  are  arched  over  with  brick,  and 
some  are  roofed  over  with  flat  stones  ;  still  others  are 
surrounded  with  small  logs,  cobhoused  together  and 
roofed,  while  many  are  left  wholly  exposed. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  cemetery,  so  close  to  the  car- 
riage-road that  one  can  touch  it  with  a  whip  as  he  rides- 
by,  is  the  monument  of  a  late  Assistant  Chief,  William 
Penn  Adair,  a  man  whose  memory  the  Nation  honors. 
Noticing  the  Masonic  emblem  on  the  monument,  I  ex« 
amined  the  remaining  inscriptions  : 

Sagbed  to  the  Mbmof^y  of 
William  Pemn  Adaih, 

Born  Apbil  15th,   1880,. 
Died  Octobbb  218T,  1880. 

Colonel  Adair,  at  tbo  age  of  twenty-ono,  served  in  the  coun' 
oils  of  his  country  as  Senator  from  bis  district ;  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment  in  the  Rebellion ;  since  1866  has  represented  the  Chero- 
koQ  Nation  as  their  delegate  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  was  Assistant 
Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokees  in  1879,  and  was  ser>'ing  as  sucl^ 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  third  side: 

His  only  ambition  was  to  so  live  and  die,  that  it  might  be  said 
of  him  that  he  loved  his  country. 

**  Yonder  lie  the  remains  of  one  of  our  Nation's  chiefs," 
said  my  guide,  pointing  to  a  large  monument  beneath  the 
branches  of  the  overhanging  oaks.  Passing  several  tomb- 
stones, the  inscriptions  of  which  I  could  not  read,  as  thej 
were  written  in  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  I  stood  beside  the 
grave  of  the  Cherokee  chief  whose  name  had  become  so 
familiar  to  me,  as  I  studied  the  history  of  this  people.  I 
had  expected  to  find  almost  an  unmarked  grave  over  the 
man  whom  I  honored  for  his  noblo  work  among  his 
people.  Hence  I  was  surprised  to  see  tho  large  mouu* 
ment,  on  which  I  reatl  : 

EilECTED  liY  THE  ORDEK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

(1  eg  roe  lowrey, 

Born  at  Tahskeegee,  on  Tennessee  Riveb,  about  1770. 
Died  October  20th,  1852.    Aged  82  Years. 

Visitol  Preaidoiit  WasUiiii^ton  as  Dolegjito  from  tho  Cherokeo 
Nation  in  1791  or  1792;  Captain  of  tho  Li^ht  Horso,  1810;  momber 
of  the  First  National  Committoo,  1814;  one  of  tlio  Delegation  who 
not^otialcd  the  Treaty  of  1819 ;  momber  of  tho  Convention  who 
framed  the  Constitution  in  1827;  also,  that  of  1839;  Elected  Prin- 
cif«vl  Chief  in  1828,  and  often  afterw.ird  ;  at  his  death,  a  menibor  ot 
the  Executive  Council ;  filled  various  public  olllcos. 

A  fourth  inscription  read  : 

Many  years  a  member  of  tho  Church  of  Christ;  ruling -elder 
of  tho  Church  at  WilLstown ;  deacon  of  tho  Chunth  of  Park  Hill. 
Ho  fulfilled  tho  duties  of  every  office  well,  wtis  an  honest  man,  & 
spotless  patriot,  a  devoted  Christian. 

Our  LeaJquarters  were  mailo  at  the  National  House. 
It  was  kept  by  a  Cherokee  hostess,  a  sister  of  the  Chief, 
Our  room  was  finely  furnished,  and  everything  was  neat 
and  comfortable  as  at  an  Eastern  hotel.  Tho  reception- 
room  or  parlor  was  handsomely  furnished.  There  was 
a  fine  piano  in  the  room,  tho  windows  were  drained  with 
curtains  of  pretty  design  ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  pic- 
tures, and  the  tables  hswl  the  usual  variety  of  ornamental 
kuickknacks.  The  Cherokees  are  a  musical  people,  and 
during  my  stay  I  was  regaled  with  the  music  of  piancx 
and  violin. 

As  I  stood  on  the  piazza  looking  out  on  tho  village,  I 
made  comment  on  the  unexpected  degree  of  civilization 
that  the  place  presented.  I  was  informed  that  the  town 
was  largely  of  recent  growth.  In  1808,  some  of  the- 
Cherokees  of  the  Old  Nation,  when  they  could  find  there 
but  little  game,  came  into  this  vicinity.     Still  another 
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ihe  pieaolier  was  mado  happy  with  a  liberal  supply. 
Fearing  that  I  would  think  him  a  beggar,  he  said,  in  an 
apologetic  way  :  **  The  drought  came  ;  spoiled  corn  ; 
raised  no  crop ;  would  have  done  better  to  have  preached 

aU  the  while." 

**A  poor  but  worthy  man,"  said  the  Chief,  as  the 
preacher  passed  out.  **  He  is  a  North  Carolina  Chero- 
kee, who  has  been  among  us  only  a  few  years.  He  tries 
to  do  a  good  work  among  his  people,  but  last  year  his 
crops  failed  him  ;  and  he  is  needy,  and  I  previously  told 
him  I  would  help  him  to  grain." 

A  Cherokee  despises  the  idea  of  being  tl  ought  in  any 
sense  a  begfgar  ;  but  the  needy  and  the  sick  stranger  are 
carefully  looked  after.  From  earliest  times  the  Chero- 
kees  have  tenderly  cared  for  the  orphans  of  their  people, 
y  and  to-day  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  institutions  is 
their  Orphan  Asylum,  a  handsome  structure,  in  which  the 
unfortunate  of  their  Nation  are  given  a  home.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  institution  is  to  constitute  a  home  for  the 
<>hildren,  where  they  may  receive  parental  care  and  af- 
fection, and  at  the  same  time  be  placed  within  the  reach 
•of  the  facilities  necessary  for  an  education.  The  National 
Prison  is  a  stone  structure,  situated  not  far  from  the 
Council-house.  In  early  days  the  whipping  -  post  was 
almost  the  only  mode  of  punishment.  These  whippings 
took  place  in  the  Public  Square,  and  the  convicts  were 
strapped  to  the  trees,  and  lashed  according  to  the  enorm- 
ity of  the  offense.  Public  executions  by  hanging  finally 
were  adopted,  and  in  the  prison-yard  nov  can  be  seen 
the  gallows  on  which  twelve  convicts  were  executed. 
Said  the  sheriff:  "They  say  that  the  Indian  is  stolid. 
Call  it  what  you  may,  I  never  saw  one  ol  them  flinch  at 
the  presence  of  death.  I  never  saw  an  Indian  tremble 
or  falter  on  the  scaffold  when  the  time  came.  One  of  our 
convicts  even  went  on  the  gallows  and  adjusted  the  rope 
around  his  neck,  and  then  calmly  awaited  his  fate."  A 
Cherokee  killed  an  adopted  brother  of  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Nation.  Before  the  trap  was  sprung  he 
calmly  made  his  speech,  confessed  his  guilt,  said  he  was 
sorry,  but  knew  it  was  too  late,  and  that  the  punishment 
was  just,  and  he  was  ready  to  suffer  for  it.  There  was  no 
trembling,  no  sign  of  fear.  The  adopted  brother  of  the 
murdered  man  sprung  the  trap  that  sent  the  criminal  to 
his  deserts.  The  Cherokee  prison  is  a  square,  sandstone 
building.  The  prisoners  are  nearly  all  kept  in  a  half- 
basement,  two  rooms  being  set  apart  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses, in  which  are  comfortable  b.^ds.  In  the  inner 
room  is  a  stove,  around  which  the  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  gather  in  cold  weather,  in  a  social  manuor.  They  are 
in  charge  of  a  heavily  armed  guard.  The  prisoners  are 
made  to  do  some  work  every  day  outside  the  prison- walls. 
They  cut  wood,  work  on  the  streets,  and,  in  fact,  are  put 
to  any  kind  of  labor  that  may  be  at  hand.  Their  prison 
clothes  are  striped  around  the  body.  The  average  num- 
ber in  the  prison  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  less 
jthan  thirty,  which  makes  a  most  favorable  showing.  The 
prisoners  are  often  too  poor  to  get  a  lawyer  to  plead 
their  cause.  We  were  iiL&>rjiMd  that  the  poorer  Cherokees 
suffered  injustice  at  times  from  the  lack  of  counseL 

The  Cherokees  also  have  aa  insane  asylum,  which  at 
the  present  time  has  about  thirty  inmates.  Not  only  the 
'insane,  but  the  idiotio,  bHnd  and  other  unfortunates  are 
kept  here.  The  building,  like  most  of  the  public  build- 
ings, is  of  brick. 

The  Cherokee  Advocate  is  published  by  the  Nation, 
and  gives  their  council  proceedings  and  the  laws  when 
they  are  passed.  On>f6nrth  of  the  paper  is  printed  in 
Cherokee  type,  the  remainder  in  our  usual  letter.  The 
l>aper  is  for  the  nou- English  speaking  Cherokeee.    It  is 


now  edited  by  Cornelius  Boudinalt,  a  grandson  of  the 
first  Cherokee  editor,  who  began  the  Cherokee  Phoenix 
in  1828. 

I  noticed  Masonic  emblems  on  the  tombstones,  and  I 
said  to  my  friend,  one  evening:  **Are  there  really 
Masons*  and  Oddfellows*  lodges  in  this  place  ?" 

''  Have  you  not  already  discovered  that  in  all  things  we 
are  following  the  footsteps  of  the  whites?  Of  course 
wo  have  Masons  and  Oddfellows,  and  faithful  members 
they  make.  Each  lodge  has  a  good  membership.  We 
have  meetings  for  prayer  ;  we  have  a  Chautauqua  Circle, 
with  fifteen  sets  of  books,  in  a  membership  of  thirty  ; 
we  have  our  musical  parties,  debating  societies,  and,  in 
fact,  about  everything  you  have  worth  following  in  the 
States  we  are  fast  imitating." 


OZONE. 


Whenever  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  electricity, 
oxygen  undergoes  a  contraction  of  volume,  and  acquires 
very  different  properties.  This  change  has  been  shown 
to  consist  in  an  alteration  in  the  atomic  structure  of  the 
oxygen.  Thus,  while  each  molecule  of  oxygon  contains 
two  atoms,  there  are  three  atoms  in  each  molecule  of 
ozone.  It  follows  from  this  that  ozone  is  half  as  heavy 
again  as  oxygen,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  demon'- 
strated  that  its  specific  gravity  is  twenty-four,  while  that 
of  oxygen  is  sixteen.  Ozone  has  a  very  peculiar  odor, 
whence  its  name  (from  a  Greek  word  meaning  /  smell), 
and  this  was  for  many  years  supposed  by  chemists  to  be 
the  smell  of  electricity,  as  though  the  electric  force  were 
a  substance.  Even  after  the  fallacy  of  this  idea  was 
shown,  it  was  many  years  before  the  true  nature  of  ozone 
was  understood. 

Ozone  is  very  readily  obtained  by  subjecting  oxygen 
to  the  influence  of  the  silent  discharge  of  electricity. 
By  this  means  part  of  the  oxygen  is  transformed,  but  not 
all  of  it,  for  pure  ozone  has  never  yet  been  obtained. 
Traces  of  ozone  are  usually  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
especially  in  the  open  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  performs  an  important  part  in  removing  organic 
impurities  from  the  atmosphere.  A  limited  amount  of  it 
in  the  air  is  health-giving  and  stimulating,  but  an  undue 
proportion  of  it  produces  great  irritation  of  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  tubes.  Ozone,  by  being  heated,  is  again 
converted  into  oxygen.  Ozone  has  found  uses  in  chemis- 
try because  of  its  great  oxidizing  powers,  and  is  em- 
ployed to  form  certain  compounds  as  a  bleaching  agent 
and  as  a  disinfectant.  It  is  believed  that,  skillfully  and 
persistently  used,  it  could  clieck  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases.  But  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  effect- 
ively test  this  power. 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  OP  BIRDS. 

Db.  Chablbs  C.  Abbott  describes  some  interesting  ex- 
periments on  the  intelligence  of  birds.  When  he  girdled 
branches  on  which  birds  had  built  th^  nests,  and  caused 
the  foliage  to  shrivel  up  so  that  the  Bests  were  exposed, 
the  birds  abandbned  the  nests,  although  they  had  already 
laid  their  eggs.  But  in  a  case  in  which  the  nests  already 
contained  young  birds,  the  old  birds  remained,  notwith- 
standing the  exposure  of  the  nests,  until  the  young  ones 
were  able  to  fly.  He  placed  a  number  of  pieces  of 
woolen  yarn  —  red,  yellow,  purple,  green  and  gray  in 
color — near  a  tree  in  which  a  pair  of  Baltimore  orioles 
were  building  a  nest  The  pieces  of  yam  were  exactly 
alike  exoept  in  color.  There  was  an  equal  number  of 
each  color,  and   the  red   and  yellow  were   purposely 
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Vlaced  oa  the  top.  The  birds  ohose  onlj  the  gray 
pieces,  putting  in  a  few  purple  and  blue  ones  when  the 
nest  was  nearly  finished.  Not  a  red,  yellow  or  green 
strand  was  used.  Dr.  Ahbott  concludes,  from  his  obser- 
vations of  the  building  of  birds'  nesfs,  that  the  female 
bird  is  exacting,  obstinate  and  tyrannical,  and  not  at  ail 
disposed  to  give  in  to  the  wishes  of  her  lord  and  master. 
The  site  of  the  nest  is  selected  after  careful  cxaminatioDs 
of  suitable  locations  by  both  birds. 


WAITING. 

Who  comes  to  load  a  waiting  people  on  ? 
Firm  must  ho  bo,  amid  tho  bnttlcmout 
Of  fools  foregoing  not  his  clear  int«nt, 

Which  takes  its  spring  not  from  the  \m&i  alone. 

But  motions  to  him  svith  imperious  tone, 
As  of  a  nation*s  pulsing  heartbeat  sent 
In  broadening  waves  of  vast  accomplishment, 

Till  in  some  boundless  sea  Its  course  be  d(juc. 
Oh,  soon  may  he  bo  found  I  for  on  him  wait 
Oocasion  and  the  swiftly  veering  fate. 

All  Nature  calls  for  him ;  no  voice  is  dumb ; 
But  all  tlio  mountain- winds  of  .liberty, 
And  all  the  billows  of  the  tameless  sea. 

Mixed  with  a  human  yearning,  murmur,  **  Come." 


TURNER. 

It  is  related  of  Turner  that  lie  bad  ouce  painted  a 
sea-piece,  which  was  hung  next  Constable's  ''  Waterloo 
Bridge."  Turner's  was  a  gray  picture  ;  Constable's 
glowed  with  color.  Turner,  at  work  on  another  i)ic- 
ture,  which  he  was  touching  up  on  "varnishing  day," 
crossed  the  room  with  his  palette  in  his  hand,  and  laid  a 
round  spot  of  red  lead,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  in  tlio 
centre  of  his  g^y  sea.  It  took  all  the  brightness  and 
strength  out  of  Constable's  work. 

**  Turner  has  been  here,"  ho  said  to  Leslie,  who  came 
in  at  the  moment,  ''and  has  fired  a  gun." 

Before  the  day  was  over.  Turner  had  glazed  the  red 
patch  and  shaped  it  into  a  buoy. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  great  landscape  painter  to  give 
another  anecdote  of  *'  varnishing  day  "  that  leaves  quite  a 
different  impression  on  the  memory.  This  year — it  was 
1826 — Turner's  picture  was  not  gpray,  but  brilliant,  and  it 
was  hung  between  two  of  the  president's  portraits,  to 
which  it  did  very  decided  injury.  Turner  deliberately 
reduced  the  glow  of  his  own  picture  by  covering  it  with  a 
wash  of  lampblack. 

**Poor  Lawrence  was  so  unhappy,"  he  said;  "and  it 
will  wash  off  after  tho  exhibition." 


METEORIC  STONES. 

jVIeteorites  cr  meteoric  stones  have  beon  found  in 
many  countries  and  in  all  ages.  Pliny  describes  one 
which  he  saw,  that  had  fallen  in  Thrace,  467  B.C.,  as  being 
as  big  as  a  wagon.  Among  those  preserved  in  museums 
or  elsewhere  are  the  following :  One  weighing  260  pounds, 
which  fell  in  Alsace  in  1492.  It  is  still  preserved  in  the 
church  at  Ensisheim.  The  largest  masses  on  record 
were  found  about  seventeen  years  ago  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland  by  the  Swedish  Arctic  Expedition.  There 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm one  of  them  which  weighs  twenty -five  tons;  and 
the  Museum  of  Copenhagen  has  another  weighing  ten 
tons.  In  the  British  Museum  is  one  weighing  five  tons, 
and.  in   the  museum   at   St  Petersburg  one   of  1,635 


pounds.  The  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington  has 
a  very  remarkable  specimen  discovered  in  Mexico  in 
1700,  which,  according  to  an  Indian  tradition,  fell  200 
years  before  that,  during  a  shower  of  stones.  Its  weight 
is  1,400  pounds.  There  are  100  specimens  in  Yale  Col- 
lege Museum,  one  weighing  1,635  pounds. 

Daring  the  present  century,  aerolites  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  analyzed,  and,  indeed,  aside  from  the 
general  outside  appearance,  by  whioh  they  are  readily  re> 
cognized  by  an  expert,  a  chemical  analysb  is  the  one  sure 
test  by  w^hich  they  can  be  distinguished  in  doubtful 
coses.  In  many  cases  they  are  largely  composed  of  iron, 
and  from  one  which  fell  in  Mexico  a  sword-blade  was 
ma<le,  w  liich  was  once  in  the  possession  of  General  Ord, 
of  the  United  States  army,  and  was  by  him  presented  to 
his  son-in-law,  General  Trevino,  of  the  Mexican  army. 

Tliere  is  one  mass  of  vitrified  iron  ore  bigger  than 
many  i^ublic  buildings  lying  half  buried  on  a  plain  in 
West  Texas,  not  far  from  Proctor,  Comanche  County.  It 
is  in  all  probability  an  enormous  aerolite  or  meteoric  stone 
which  fell  there  when  that  plain  was  covered  by  the  sea. 
The  country  around  is  made  up  of  marine  formations  filled 
with  sea -fossils,  and  the  water  which  once  covered  it 
assisted  in  preserving  what  is  probably  the  largest  me- 
teorite in  the  world.  This  object  is  unique,  being  entirely 
unlike  any  mineral  matter  in  all  the  country  around.  It 
is  not  a  drift  boulder  transported  by  an  iceberg,  fxas  there 
never  was  a  block  of  floating  ice  that  could  have  moved 
it  to. these  low  latitudes.  A  forest  has  grown  up  around 
it,  and  by  the  people  in  the  country  it  is  considered  al- 
most a  mountain,  so  vast  is  its  bulk. 


In  the  great  forests  of  Nubia  grows  a  tree,  from  which, 
when  swayed  by  the  wind,  come  strange  sounds,  like  the 
notes  of  a  flute,  a  fife,  or  a  penny  whistle.  This  vocal 
tree  is  regarded  with  superstitious  terror  by  the  natives, 
and  it  was  indeed  a  puzzle  to  every  one  who  has  heard 
the  mysterious  sounds,  until  some  scientific  traveler  in- 
vestigated the  matter.  He  found  that  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  hordes  of  insects  deposited  their  eggs  on  tho 
young  shoots  and  extremities  of  the  branches.  These 
produced  gall-like  excrescences  about  an  inch  in  dia« 
meter.  When  tho  young  insects  emerged,  small  holes 
were  loft  in  the  galls.  The  wind  blowing  through  these 
little  apertures  caused  the  strange  noises.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  only  instance  of  a  tree  which  bears  ready-made 
whistles. 

AccoRDiNo  to  the  estimate  of  the  Eiveraide  Presi  ana 
HorticuUurist,  based  on  the  school  census  returns,  the 
population  of  California  is  1,170,298,  of  which  San  Fran- 
cisco has  330,458.  The  estimate  for  the  State  is  moder- 
ate, but  that  for  the  city  is  higher  than  the  figures 
usually  given.  No  less  than  fifteen  counties  seem  to 
have  declined,  and  Alpine,  with  only  366  people  left, 
might  as  well  give  up  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  county 
organization.  Such  gains  as  that  of  Los  Angeles,  from 
33,379  to  83,334 ;  San  Diego,  8,618  to  21,565  ;  San  Ber- 
nardiuo,  from  7,786  to  19,806,  and  Fresno,  from  9,478  to 
20,2^3,  show  some  striking  increase. 

Hapidity  op  Treb-gbowth. -^Cultivated  in  groves,  the 
average  growth  in  twelve  years  of  several  varieties  of  hard 
wood  has  been  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  :  White  maple 
reaches  1  foot  in  diameter  and  30  feet  in  height ;  ash, 
leaf-maple  or  box-elder,  1  foot  in  diameter  and  20  feet  in 
height ;  white  willow,  18  inches,  ana  40  feet :  yellow  wil- 
low, 18  inches,  and  35  feet ;  Lombardy  poplar,  10  inches, 
and  40  feet ;  blue  and  white  ash,  10  inches,  and  25  feet ; 
black- walnut  and  but^xviXiXi^  \^  Sx^Oas!^>  ^ao^^fi^  \s«5w« 
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•x^r  iatber  Las  a  superb  country  residonoe,  and  she  is  an 
iMj  daughter.  He  is  invited  up  there  for  shooting  and 
fishing  by  her  brother.  If  he  goes — farewell,  Dnrand. 
The  wild  rose  is  very  fresh  and  very  fair,  and  hor  |>arents 
know  it  They  know,  too,  that  Durand  is  rich  as  a  young 
GroBsus,  and  wonderfuUy  susceptible  for  one  of  his  years 
and  experience.     I  feel  sorry  for  Octavie.*' 

"Bah  I"  sneered  the  other.  ''You  waste  your  pity. 
Women  of  her  style  do  not  need  it !" 

"  You  do  Octavie  wrong,"  said  Halbert.  "  She  is  grossly 
misjudged  by  most  people.  She  is  imprudent,  rash,  even, 
in  her  conduct  at  times,  but  she  is  a  good  girl,  with  a 
heart  which  I  believe  is  deeply  touched  just  now.  I  be- 
lieve she  loves  Durand  passionately. " 

"I  do  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  last  word  yon 
make  use  of,*'  said  his  friend,  with  another  sneer,  **  but  I 
doubt  Octavie.'* 

•*  And  therein  you  wrong  her.  You  are  used  to  look- 
ing at  things  and  people  at  extremes — very  good  or  very 
bad,  very  proper  or  very  imi)roper.  Octavie  is  a  combi- 
nation or  a  cross  between  these.  She  does  improper 
things  sometimes,  but  is  very  good  at  the  same  time.  I 
believe  she  would  make  Durand  an  exemplary  wife." 

•*  You  are  very  lenient  in  your  judgment  for  a  man  of  as 
wide  experience  as  yours." 

"  Yes  ;  perhaps  so.  My  very  experience  makes  me 
lenient.  Octavie  excites  my  interest  and  pity.  She  al- 
ways has.  An  orphan — with  money,  beauty,  dash,  spirits, 
wit,  no  caution,  no  adviser — she  became  a  social  code  to 
herself.  She  dressed  handsomely,  but  startlingly  ;  she 
said  witty  things  ;  her  hon  mots  became  the  property  of 
the  dub-rooms  ;  she  attracted  men  by  her  dash  and 
sparkle  until  she  acquired  the  name  of  a  heartless  co- 
quette, and  when  she  found  hard  things  were  being  said 
of  her  she  grew  reckless,  and  outraged  propriety  more 
and  more.  Yet  nobody  can  lay  a  finger  upon  one  wrong 
act  in  the  girl's  life,  and  if  Durand  would  marry  her, 
society  would  accept  her  and  make  the  best  of  it.  She  is 
not  really  dropped,  you  know — is  simply  looked  on  with 
BHspicion.  I  wish  Durand  would  marry  her,  but  he  has- 
not  the  moral  courage.  I  think  he  is  going  off  to  Beech- 
ville  to  wean  himself  from  her  fascinations.  He  will 
oome  back  wearing  a  wild  rose  as  his  talisman  of  safety. 
My  cigar  is  smoked  out.     Let  us  move  ou." 

They  moved  on,  and  did  not  see  the  figure  of  a  woman 
who  had  sat  just  outside  on  the  balcony.  She  had  gone 
out  of  the  heated  ballroom  to  rest  and  breathe  the  pure 
night-air  for  a  monuMit  with  hor  mask  oil'. 

She  was  of  line  figure,  which  was  well  disi)layed  by  her 
elegant  costume.  Hor  rich,  bronze  hair  fell  in  luxurious 
freedom  over  hor  liandsomo  shoulders,  her  large  brown 
eyes  were  full  of  unshed  tears,  her  beautiful  mouth 
drooped  at  the  cornors,  her  white  hands  had  droi>ped  the 
mask  on  her  lap,  and  w<io  clasp. d  conrulsively  upon 
her  bosom.     It  was  Ootuvio. 

She  had  heard  all  tlio  lounfcors'  conversation. 

"So  he  is  goin^  to  Jiofclnillc,*' she  said;  "and  to 
her  I    We  will  see. " 

She  picked  tip  and  adjusted  hor  mask,  drew  her  mantle 
over  her  shoulders,  and  glided  baok  among  the  dancers. 
She  was  the  observed  of  all  observers— hor  grace,  hor  olo- 
ganoe,  her  matchless  dancing  I  The  masked  and  the  un- 
masked fashionable  lookers-on  wore  eager  to  soo  hor  face, 
but  when  the  hour  for  unmasking  arrived  she  had  gone. 

Two  weeks  later,  a  tall  young  fellow,  in  a  linen  ulster 

and  straw  bai,  left  his  baggage  to  follow  him,  and,  with  a 

careless  glanoe  at  the  group  of  loungers  about  the  little 

•  station,  started  'cross  lots  for  the  hotel,  half  a  mile  distant 

ou  the  Lake  Skoie,  at  BeechvilL*. 


He  was,  perhaps,  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years 
old,  beardless,,  brown-haired,  dark -eyed,  with  a  hand- 
some, weak  mouth,  and  an  irresistiblo  suiiie  and  perfect 
teeth. 

It  was  Durand. 

As  he  walked  leisurely  along,  his  hat  drawn  down  to 
shade  his  eyes,  he  heard  the  clatter  of  a  horse^s  hoofs. 
Looking  up,  he  saw,  just  outside  the  pasture  in  which  be 
was  walking  to  avoid  the  dust  of  the  highway,  a  hand- 
some, high-spirited  black  horse,  on  which  was  seated  a 
lady,  in  a  perfectly  fitting  riding-habit — a  latly  who 
reined  in  her  horse  when  she  saw  him,  and  leaned  for- 
ward with  a  bright  smile  and  bow. 

"Octavie!  —  by  Jove!"  he  ci-ied,  surprise,  pleasure, 
consternation,  all  mingled  in  his  face  and  voice.  Then 
he  was  over  the  pasture- fence  at  a  bound  and  standing 
beside  her. 

"Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  ?"  she  asked,  with  one  of 
her  bright  smiles,  as  she  playfully  touched  his  shoulder 
with  her  riding- whip. 

"  Glad  ? — why,  yes,  of  course  !  Always  glad  to  see  you, 
you  know,  only  it*s  so  deuced  sudden  and  unexi)eoted  1 
Galled  to  see  you  last  week  in  town,  and  was  told  yon 
had  gone  into  the  country.  Thought  it  queer  you  did*nt 
say  anything  about  it  last  time  I  saw  you." 

"  Gh,  it  was  very  sudden  !"  smiled  Gctavie.  "I  wa«j 
talking  with  Mrs.  Allen — Mrs.  Hugh  Allen,  you  know  I — 
about  Summer  resorts,  and  chanced  to  mention  Beech- 
ville  as  a  nice,  quiet, /tm  place,  where  one  could  lia\e 
plenty  of  air  and  exercise,  and  not  be  obliged  to  dress  to 
death.  She  seized  at  it  immediately.  Said  she  was  here 
once  a  few  weeks,  and  she  made  up  a  party  of  six  of  us 
in  less  time  then  I  can  tell  you,  and  we  came  the  next 
day.  Have  been  here  a  week.  Heard  you  were  coming 
last  night." 

"  Who  told  you  ?"  queried  Durand,  as  he  lifted  his  hat 
and  ran  his  slender,  white  fingers  ouce  or  twice  through 
his  crisp  hair. 

"Who  ?— oh,  Mr.  En-all -Hugh  Errall.  He  was  up  at 
the  hotel,  and  said  he  expected  you  daily.  We  were  all 
so  surprised  and  pleased." 

"Then  vou  have  met  Errall  T 

"  Yes,  and  his  sister  came  to  call  upon  us  lo  -  day  1 
Such  a  lovely  girl — piuk-and-white  !  We  all  thought  her 
very  pretty,  and  she  and  I  struck  up  quite  a  friendship. 
I  am  invited  there  to  spend  the  day  soon. " 

A  half-shadow  crossed  the  face  of  Dnrand.  Ho  could 
not  have  told  whv,  but  ho  did  not  like  the  iilea  of  these 
two  women  being  frimds.  It  seemed  so  incongruous  ! 
Svlvia  Errall  and  Octavie  ! 

"lam  ke<?ping  you  in  the  hot  sun,"slio  said,  "when 
you  want  to  get  to  your  room  and  a  bath,  1  know.  Tra  I 
la  !     I  will  see  vou  later  !" 

"  She  tonched  her  horse,  and  was  j^ono,  \\\i\\  a  bright, 
backward  smile  and  glance,  and  J^urand  walki.d  ou  at  a 
swifter  2>ft**t*. 

"  So,  after  all,  I  am  to  bo  under  tlu^  same  roof  with 
Gctavie," he  mused  ;  "instead  of  runnin*^  away  from  her, 
I  have  run  to  her,  and  I'll  bo  deuced  if  I  know  whether  I 
am  glad  or  sorry.  She  holds  a  wondcrfid  fascination 
for  nio,  but  I  doubt  if  it's  the  sort  of  feeling'  a  mau  ought 
to  have  for  the  woman  ho  makes  his  wife." 

Yet,  when  Errall  came  up  that  nijjjht,  explaining  his 
unavoidable  absence  from  Beech ville  at  train- time,  and 
asking  Durand  to  remove  his  baggage  to  the  handsome 
residence  across  the  lake,  Durand  de(»linod. 

"  Thanks  !"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  will  make  my  headquarters 
here,  old  iellow  1  AU  my  traps  for  hunting  and  fishing 
and  riding  fill  np  lots  of  space,  and  would  be  no  end  of 
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bother  at  a  prirate  botuie.  I  will  be  with  jou  gladly  as 
much  time  as  yon  will  want  me,  bnt  will  den  here." 

He  went  home  with  Errall  and  spent  the  evening. 
Sylvia  Errall  greeted  him  with  that  qniet  and  well-bred 
reserve  that  was  so  habitnal  to  her !  How  fair  she  was  ! 
Like  a  blnsh-rose  1  And  how  low  her  voice  !  And  lier 
eyes  ! — bnt  he  had  never  seen  them  fully ^  the  white 
lids  alwavs  vailed  them. 

She  sang  and  played  dreamy  mnsic  to  him,  and  talked 
to  him,  in  her  low,  sweet  voice,  and  begged  him  to  con- 
sider her  father's  house  his  home,  whenever  he  was  so 
inclined,  as  he  took  his  departure. 

"  What  a  difference  !*'  he  said,  mentally,  as  he  walked 
toward  the  hotel.  '*I  wonder  how  it  would  have  seemed 
if  she  had  said,  '  Tra  !  la  !  I  will  see  you  later  !'  when  I 
left  ?  Yet,  somehow,  Octavie  says  these  things  so  cutely  ! 
A  fellow  can't  but  enjoy  them." 

Three  or  four  of  the  New  York  party  were  out  on  the 
balcony  when  Durand  came  up  the  steps. 

Mrs.  Allen  leaned  down  and  called  to  him  to  come  up. 

**  I  am  smoking  my  cigar — I  can't !"  be  answered. 

''Shall  I  come  down,"  said  a  gay  voice,  **and  keep 
you  from  melancholy  till  you  finish  it  ?" 

It  was  Octavie. 

"Yes,  come,"  he  said,  and  they  walked  in  the  moon- 
light until  all  the  others  had  left  the  balcony.  And 
when  he  slept  that  night,  it  was  the  bright  repartee  and 
'  ringing  laugh  of  Octavie,  not  the  gentler  tones  of  Sylvia 
Errall,  that  haunted  his  dreams. 

But  that  was  Octavie*s  last  hour.  Durand  arose  the 
next  morning  with  a  firm  resolve  to  keep  himself  master 
of  the  situation. 

*'  I  must  not  compromise  myself  A«r«,"  he  said  ;  *'  it  is 
very  different  from  New  York.     There  it  was  looked  on 

as  a "  he  had  almost  said  liaison,  but  paused  just  in 

time,  and  said — ^* flirtation.  Here  it  would  be  thought 
to  be  a  betrothal,  and  I  don't  want  that  idea  to  go  out. 
I  can  be  polite  and  civil,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  with- 
out compromising  myself." 

And  he  was  polite  and  civil  and  cordial  when  ho  was  in 
Octavie's  presence,  which  he  managed  should  not  be 
often.  Most  of  his  evenings  were  spent  with  Sylvia 
Errall,  listening  to  her  sweet,  low  voice,  in  speech  and 
song,  her  carefully  worded  phrases,  her  mild  smile, 
which  never  became  a  laugh,  and  watching  her  slow, 
easy  cprace  of  movement,  and  telling  himself  she  would 
do  honor  to  his  position  and  wealth  were  she  his  wife. 

**  She  never  startles — she  is  never  striking,"  he  said  ; 
"she  is  like  the  moonlight." 

One  day  Octavie  came  down  to  si^end  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  agreement.  Hu^h  Errall  mid  Durand  came  home 
from  a  two  days*  hunt  and  found  her  there,  and  Durand 
staid  to  lunch. 

Octavie  never  looked  better.  Striking  she  was  always  ; 
her  rich  coloring,  her  fine  figure,  the  general  tout  ensemble 
of  the  woman,  made  her  that ;  but  she  seemed  to  fas- 
cinate and  charm  the  gentle  Sylvia  with  her  wit  and  re- 
partee, instead  of  shocking  her,  as  Durand  half  expected. 

Hngli  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  his  laugh  w^as 
always  ready  if  Octavie  opened  her  lips,  anticipating  a 
witticism. 

Durand,  who  had  been  strangely  nervous  when  he  first 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  two  women,  soon 
grew  at  ease,  and  made  himself  delightfully  entertaining. 

"  I  think  Miss  Somers— or  Octavie,  as  you  all  call  her — 
is  charming,"  said  Sylvia,  the  next  day,  to  Durand.  "I 
like  her  dash  and  sparkle,  and  she  seems  so  genuine^  and 
so  earnest." 

Dorandy  who  mm  eamly  swayed  by  the  opiniooB  of 


others,  felt  his  heart  thrilL  After  all,  Octavie  xoa^^eieMj 
charming. 

He  thought  of  her  as  he  walked  up  the  lake  path  in 
the  starlight,  a  few  hours  later.  And  as  if  in  answer  t<:> 
his  thoughts,  he  found  her  sitting  alone  on  the  balcony, 
enveloped  in  a  white  shawl. 

**I  know  you  do  not  object  to  smoking,"  he  said,  "so 
I  will  sit  down  here  and  finish  my  cigar.     May  I  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  let  me  help  yon."  She  took 
the  cigar  with  a  graceful  gesture  and  a  gay  laugh,  and 
held  it  close  beside  her  lips.  "iWould  I  not  make  a  fine 
profile  picture  now  ?"  she  asked. 

Just  then  a  window-blind  was  opened,  and  a  blaze  of 
light  enveloped  them.  She  gave  back  the  cigar,  and 
then  fell  to  talking  lightly,  while  a  thousand  tumultuous 
thoughts  surged  through  Durand's  brain. 

To  the  average  man  of  the  world,  a  spice  of  abandon 
about  a  woman  they  know  to  be  good  is  fascinating  and 
attractive,  whatever  the  world  may  say  of  it.  Durand 
was  compelled  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  enjoyed  the 
bright,  changing  variety  of  Octavie's  society  better  than 
he  did  the  unexplainable  sameness  of  Sylvia  Errall's  de- 
meanor.    And  yet — the  world — the  speech  of  people  ! 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  a  woman  like  Octavie 
Somers  could  be  molded  into  anything  a  man  she  loved 
would  want  her  to  be.  His  heart  was  not  great  enough 
to  comprehend  that. 

One  night  he  sat  in  the  office  of  the  hotel,  reading  the 
evening  paper.  He  and  Errall  had  been  out  all  day,  and 
Errall  had  dined  with  him,  and  sat  at  a  little  distance, 
also  reading. 

Two  strangers,  sportsmen,  from  New  York,  were  carry- 
ing on  a  conversation  in  the  office.  Suddenly  the  atten- 
tion of  Durand  was  called  by  their  mentioning  a  familiar 
name. 

"  Didn*t  I  see  that  dashing  Miss  Somers  in  the  dining- 
hall  to  night  ?"  queiied  one. 

And  the  reply  came  :  *'  Yes,  she  is  here,  handsome, 
and  faster  than  ever,  I  should  judge — I  saw  her  smok- 
ing on  the  veranda  with  a  gentleman  the  other  night." 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  second. 

Durand  paled  behind  his  newspaper,  but  did  not  stir. 
Then  with  a  little  spring,  like  a  young  i)anther,  Hugh 
Errall  stood  before  the  last  si>eaker. 

"You  have  lied,  and  defamed  a  friend  of  mine,"  he 
said,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice.  "Take  back  what  you  just 
now  said,  or  I  will  knock  your  teeth  down  your  throat." 

The  man  was  a  coward,  as  all  men  who  speak  lightly 
of  women  are,  and  fairly  quailed  in  tlio  white  heat  uf 
Hugh's  face. 

"I— I  beg  imrdon,"  he  said.  "I  diiliit  suppose  she 
was  a  friend  of  yours.     I  only  sjjoko  in  jest." 

"  I  would  advise  you  not  to  make  use  of  a  lady's  name 
in  your  jests  hereafter,"  said  Errall,  as  he  turned  away. 

Durand  followed  him  out  into  the  starlight. 

"Thank  you  for  what  you  did,  old  fellow,"  he  said. 
"  It  7ca3  a  lie*  Miss  Somers  held  my  cigar  in  her  hand  a 
moment  the  other  night  on  the  veranda,  and  I  suppose 
that  that  loafer  saw  it  by  chance.  He  deserves  a  good 
thrashing. " 

They  said  Good-night,  and  Durand  went  to  his  rooi;i 
with  a  strange  feeling  at  his  heart. 

How  white  and  shaken  Errall  had  been  !  Could  it  be 
that  he  cared  for  Octavie— that  he  loved  her  ?  The 
thought  made  him  restless. 

The  story  of  Errairs  defense  of  her  name  reached  Octa- 
vie the  next  day.  It  had  spread  through  the  hotel,  as 
snoh  news  will,  like  wildfire. 

The  next  time  she  saw  him  alone  she  tried  to  thank 


him,  but  lier  tc-ars  chokeJ  licr,  aod  nb©  cnvcieil  lier  fa^^e 
witU  her  liands. 

He  took  tliem  bolti  in  bis. 

"I  need  no  tliooks,"  lie  aaiil,  soflljr.  "  WLot  man 
nonlil  not  dcfeuil  the  woman  he  loved  "  I  lore  roa, 
Octavie.     Will  von  be  my  wife  ?" 

And  Bho  wore  liis  diamond  Bolitaire  that  night. 

DnniDd  heard  a  chaoce  refereoco  to  tbe  romantic  finnle 
of  the  sensation  the  next  day,  A  Budden  aickoesa  seemed 
to  seize  him.  He  grew  cold  and  hot  by  turns,  and  was 
li^ia  a  man  be«ide  himseif. 

His  heart  and  Bonl  all  rallied  and  cried  out  agaiuet  an- 
other man's  possessing  this  peerless  creature,  who  had 
tK>en  his,  Tii'tnallj,  bo  long. 

Ah,  he  wonld  see  ber— he  would  talk  to  ber  ;  he  would 


sacriSciug  jourself  to  a  romantic  idea,  Oatnvie,  in  morrj- 
ing  Errall— it  must  not  ha" 

Si.c  dren-  her  Lands  awaj  aod  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eyes. 

"  It  must  be,"  she  said.  "  I  am  not  oaorifieing  mraeU 
to  any  idea  ;  I  amgoing  to  morrj  Hugh  Errall,  because  I 
love  him." 

"  Love  him  ?"  he  repeated,  like  one  dazed. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "with  all  my  heart.  No  other  maa 
Las  any  place  in  my  life — he  fills  it  completely." 

He  heard  her  with  a  sharper  pain  in  hia  bouI  than  b* 
bad  ever  supposed  it  posaible  for  him  to  suffer. 

"I  bad  dreamed — I  hod  fancied "  be  began,  and 

paused. 

"Yes,    I  know,"  she  said.     "/  hod  dreamed,  too— 
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tell  ber  she  must  not  make  this  eacrifiee,  for  sacrifice  it 
surely  was. 

''Octavie  is  romantic,"  be  said,  "and  she  thinks  she 
must  give  herself  to  repay  this  matt  for  bis  defense  of 
her.  But  it  must  not  be.  I  have  been  mad,  blind,  to 
let  it  go  so  far." 

It  was  hours  before  be  conld  see  her  alone.  Then  he 
drew  ber  aside  into  an  ali-ove. 

"Octavie."  be  cried,  a  fire  in  hia  dork  eyes  she  had 
never  seea  there  before — "  Octavie,  wbat  do  I  hear  ?  Are 
you  betrothed  to  Erroll?— promiwd  to  be  his  wife  ?" 

••Yes,"  she  answered,  very  softly. 

He  BAiaed  her  hand. 

"Why  did  yon  do  il  ?'"  he  cried.  "Did  you  not  kno"- 
L  land  you.— hod  Loved  you  fbr  a  long  time  ?    You  are 


dreamed  tliat  you  could  make  me  into  anything  Ligh  and 
true  and  noble  that  yon  desired  ;  but  you  did  not  tty, 
and  I  began  to  study  yon — afterward  to  compare  joa 
with  Hugh  Errall,  and  I  found  him  so  much  nobler  that 
all  my  heart  has  gone  to  him.  I  have  been  a  motherlesa 
girl,  Durand,  all  my  life — gay,  spirited,  paasionata  ;  bat 
I  always  knew  a  loving  band  could  lead  me  to  any  hei^L 
I  have  been  praised,  admired,  flattered,  scolded,  cen- 
aured,  slandered,  and  it  all  has  mode  me  reckless.  Now 
I  am  loved,  and  by  that  love  I  mean  to  grow  to  all 
womanly  grace  and  worth." 

"  Bat  /  loved  yon,  Octavie  !"  he  cried,  his  selfish  heart 
in  a  wild  passion  of  pain  at  the  loss  of  her. 

"No,"  she  said  ;  "  no  man  lovee  a  woman  who  waits 
for  his/rieiid  to  defend  her  name.     Oood-night." 
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A  broken-hearted  kind  of  way,  and  then  jumi>ed  over- 
board, as  if  it  were  no  nse  living  any  longer  in  a  ^vorld 
where  snch  things  were  allowed  to  go  on.*' 

Toward  afternoon  (or  what  would  have  been  afternoon 
in  any  place  where  the  sun  still  rose  and  set)  we  ran 
shoreward  again  along  a  mighty  range  of  gannt,  black 
precipices,  nnrelieyed  by  a  single  speck  of  verdure — for 
all  yegetation  had  been  left  behind  at  the  border-line  of 
the  grim  world  that  we  were  entering — and  anchored  off 
a  little  hamlet  beaodng  the  simple  and  musical  name  of 
LangeneokevffiringemsBS.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  have 
more  syllables  than  houses,  for  the  whole  village  appar- 
ently consisted  of  five  tiny  huts  of  driftwood,  thickly 
smeared  with  tar,  and  smelling  horribly  of  decayed  fish 
and  rancid  oil. 

Just  to  the  left  of  the  hamlet  lay  a  shallow  lagoon,  and 
on  its  smooth  surface  floated  four  plump  waterfowl, 
which  the  captain  pronounced  to  be  wild  ducks. 

"Now,  Herr  G ,**  he  said,  gleefully,  bringing  for- 

wai-d  a  loaded  fowling  -  piece  and  ammunition  -  pouch, 
"let  us  see  you  bring  one  of  them  down/' 

The  Austrian  took  a  careful  aim  and  fired.  As  the 
smoke  cleared  away  a  voice  was  hc^rd  to  call  out : 

•*  Well,  what  luck  ?  One  duck  less  ou  the  local  census 
list,  eh  ?" 

**One  less  ?"  echoed  another  voice  ;  **it  seems  to  me, 
do  you  know,  as  if  there  were  one  morer*- 

And,  in  fact,  we  saw,  to  our  surprise,  that  although 
we  all  thought  that  there  had  been  only  four  ducks  ou 
the  lagoon,  there  were  now  unmistakably  ^r^.  However, 
we  might  of  course  have  counted  wrong  the  first  time  ; 
BO  the  Austrian,  biting  his  lips  with  vexation  at  his 
failure,  reloaded  and  fired  again. 

Tills  time  we  all  exchanged  glances  of  undisguised 
amsEsement  There  could  be  no  further  doubt  about  it ; 
where  we  had  plainly  seen  Jire  ducks  only  a  moment  be- 
fore, there  were  now  six! 

".Well,  this  beats  ine  /"  cried  the  young  Pennsylvanian, 
with  a  look  of  half-amused  astonishment.  "I  guess  I've 
teen  ducks  brought  doirn  with  a  gun,  but  I  never  saw 
'em  brought  uj)  with  one  before !" 

"I'm  thinking,"  said  one  of  the  Scotchmen,  with  a 
jry  chuckle,  "  that  yon  place  maun  (must)  be  be- 
witched, and  the  sooner  we  gang  awa*  the  better." 

Explosions  of  stifled  laughter  were  heard  here  and 
there,  and  the  unfortunate  Austrian  looked  frantic.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  so  easily  beaten.  Twice  more  did  he 
try  his  luck,  and  at  each  shot  a  fresh  duck  made  its  ap- 
pearance, the  original  four  having  now  multiiilied  into 
tijht  as  rapidly  as  Falstaff's  "men  in  buckram."  This 
was  more  than  we  could  bear,  and  captain,  crew  and 
])a8sengers  all  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

"  Keep  it  up,  old  boy  !"  shouted  an  Englishman  ; 
"  keep  it  up  till  you've  created  half  a  dozen  more,  and 
then  kill  'em  all  at  one  fire  !" 

"  This  is  indeed  admirable  !"  said  Mr.  Burnaby,  sol- 
emnly. "  Any  man  can  kill  ducks  by  firing  at  them,  but 
to  blow  a  new  duck  into  existence  with  every  shot  is  a 
feat  to  which  few  men  are  equal." 

The  unlucky  marksman  dashed  down  his  gun  with  an 
oath  of  true  South  Austrian  quality,  and  rushed  away 
aft,  followed  by  a  roar  of  laughter  that  made  the  air 
ring. 

Possibly  the  captain  may  have  been  right  in  saying  (as 
he  afterward  did)  that  the  four  mysterioos  ducks  must 
have  had  their  heads  under  water  at  the  time,  and  were 
startled  by  the  report  into  iK>pping  up  again  ;  bnt  even 
this  did  nak  esidfliii  why  they  ahonld  ooaoje  up  one  by 


one,  instead  of  all  together.  Be  that  as  it  might,  how* 
ever,  the  poor  Austrian's  life  was  a  burden  to  him 
thenceforth  from  the  constant  allusions  made  to  his 
miraculous  shots— which  became  doubly  galling  when- 
ever we  happened  to  have  ducks  for  dinner — and  even 
up  to  the  last  day  of  our  Polar  voyage  I  do  not  think 
that  he  ever  quUe  heard  the  last  of  his  adventure  with 
the  "Enchanted  Ducks." 


THE   MILK    SUPPLY   OP   CITIES. 

By  Cyrus  Edson. 

Fkom  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  milk  supply  of  cities  is 
second  only  in  importance  to  their  water  supply.  The 
most  vulnerable  portion  of  the  community  to  the  attacks 
of  disease  are  the  children;  to  protect  these  is  the 
health  officer's  first  duty.  Children  are  of  necessity  sub- 
jected to  influences  in  large  cities  that  tend  to  depress 
and  lower  their  Titality,  it  is,  tliorefore,  of  the  highest 
importance  that  they  should  receive  plenty  of  nourishing 
food. 

l^Iilk  is  the  chief  food  of  children.  No  article  of  food 
is  so  liable  to  be  adulterated  or  charged  with  noxious 
matter.  The  peculiar  x^hysical  properties  of  milk  make 
it  easy  for  the  unscrupulous  to  tamper  with  it  for  their 
own  selfish  ends,  and  it  readily  conceals  within  its 
opaque  body  disease-producing  material  with  which  it 
may  l)e  accidentally  charged. 

Probably  no  class  of  men  see  more  plainly  the  evils 
arising  from  ignorance  than  physicians.  When  joined  to 
avarice  its  power  to  injure  is  greatly  enhanced.  Nowhere 
do  we  see  this  combination  working  more  successfully  to 
spread  evil  than  among  the  people  who  "  manufacture  '* 
milk  in  and  about  great  cities.  Milk  may  be  unwhole- 
some by  reason  of  adulteration  or  by  reason  of  infection 
with  noxious  matter. 

We  will  first  consider  tlie  adulteration  question,  and 
then  take  up  the  wider  and  «nore  important  subject  of 
the  contamination  of  milk.  By  the  adulteration  of  milk 
is  meant  the  addition  of  any  substance  or  the  removal 
of  any  of  its  constituents.  The  principal  adulterant  of 
milk  is  water,  and  the  next  most  common  sophistication 
is  the  removal  of  cream.  Many  other  substances  have 
been  used  to  adulterate  milk,  and  we  find  in  most  text- 
books long  lists  of  adulterants,  including  calves'  brains, 
rape  seed,  starch,  gum  and  other  material,  the  use  of 
which  is  doubtful.  Chalk,  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  nitrate 
of  soda  and  flour  have  been  found  by  inspectors  in  New 
York  milk.  Probably  the  most  dangerous  adulterants  of 
milk  are  the  so-called  preservatives,  snch  as  boracic  acid, 
salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid  and  antiseptic  naphthales. 
Cream  is  not  often  tampered  with,  but  now  and  then  at- 
tempts are  made  to  adulterate  it 

In  1882  a  firm  of  dairymen  tried  to  make  an  emulsion 
of  beef  and  lard  oils  to  imitate  cream.  It  worked  well 
until  the  bogus  cream  was  shipped  one  cold  night,  when 
the  extreme  cold  caused  it  to  separate,  and  the  oil  to 
solidify  into  cakes  and  layers  of  lard  and  tallow. 

I  have  recently  been  informed  that  an  artificial  cream 
is  being  shipped  to  New  York,  made  by  adding  egg 
albumen  to  milk.  My  information  is  so  reliable  that  I 
have  no  doubt -but  that  I  shall  verify  it.  I  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  do  so. 

Detection  of  the  Adulterants, 

Thx  DBTKonoN  OF  Watbb. — This  may  be  detected  by 
means  of  the  lactometer.  The  lactometer  is  simply  a 
hydrometer  whose  QP  equals  a  specific  gravity  of  water« 
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Tiz.,  1,000,  and  whose  100"  equals  n,  Bpeciflc  gravitj  of 
1,029,  the  space  between  the  0  Bad  the  100  being  divided 
into  100  parte.  Th«  100°'  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
specific  gTBTitf  (at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.)  of  pnre  milk. 
It  was  foond  to  be  an  absolntn  fact  that  milk  from 
healthy  cows  never  fell  below  1,029  at  60?  F.  The 
Uionsaads  of  samples  of  milk  taken  from  cows,  not  onlj 
in  the  United  States,  bnt  abroad,  confirm  this  fact. 

Let  ns  snppoec,  then,  that  we  have  a  sample  of  milk 
which,  at  a  temperature  of  60*^  F.,  has  a  specific  grayitj 
of  90"  npon  the  lactometer  scale.  As  0"  equals  specific 
gravity  of  water  and  100"-'  that  of  pnre  milk,  a  specific 
gravity  of  90^  would  indicate  that  10  per  cent,  of  water 
had  been  added  to  the  milk.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  milk  has  a  specific  gravity  of  abontl09'^on  the 
lactometer.  The  100°  mark  was  taken  as  the  standard, 
because  a  few  asmplca  of  milk  were  found  that  had  a 
apeoifio  gravity  of  102°  on  the  lactometer,  and  by  putting 
the  Btandard  at  100^=1,029,  the  authorities  felt  that  no 
injustioe  conid  be  done  to  any  fanner  or  dealer.  The 
lactometer  has  been  more  abused  than  any  inatmment  £ 
know  of,  and  the  reasons  for  the  distrust  with  which  it 
lias  been  looked  at  are,  I  think,  due  : 

1st.  To  the  bet  that,  some  years  ago,  a  large  number  of 
lactometers  were  on  the  market  whose  100°  indicated  a 
apeciflo  gravity  of  1,030,  1,032,  etc.,  and  others  that  were 
bndly  made. 

2d.  To  the  fact  that  the  temperature  is  often  over- 
looked. Any  one  can  nnderstand  what  a  great  difference 
this  prodnoea  in  the  resnits. 

I.  3d.  To  the  fact  that  if  a  sample  of  milk  is  taken  warm 
from  the  cow,  placed  in  a  bottle,  the  bottle  corked  up, 
and  the  milk  cooled  to  60''  F.,  the  specific  gravity  of  this 
milk  may  fall  below  1,029  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
quantity  of  air  has  become  entangled  in  the  milk,  and 
this  lowers  the  Bpecifiu  gravity,  A  very  good  illnstration 
of  this  fact  ia  shown  in  an  experiment  made  by  the 
chemist  of  oar  department.  The  skimmed  milk  from  a 
De  la  Val  milk  separator  watt  tested.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  revolution  of  tlio  machine,  4.000  per  minute,  the 
niiilc  was  charged  with  air.  As  it  came  from  the  ma- 
chine, it  had  a  specific  gravity  of  15"  at  60°,  In  half  an 
hour  it  had  a  fipeciflc  gravity  of  105**  at  60°,  and  after  five 
honra  had  a  specific  gravity  of  125*'  at  60"  F.  Yon  cannot 
dip  the  hictometer  into  any  white  flnid  ai 


the  specific  gravity  is  less  than  100",  that  this  is  watered 
milk,  or  because  the  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  400°, 
that  this  is  pure  milk.  All  that  is  aloimed  for  the  lao' 
tometer  is,  that  if  water  alone  has  been  added  to  milk,' 
it  will  surely  show  that  fact  The  opponente  of  the  lac- 
tometer always  say  ;  "  Wonld  it  not  be  possible  to  akim 
the  milk  and  thus  increase  its  specific  gravity,  and  than 
add  water  until  quite  a  quantity  had  been  added  with- 
out the  lactometer  indicating  anything  abnormsJ  ?"  Of 
coarse  the  specific  gravity  wonld  not  indicate  anything 
except  that  the  milk  was  pure,  but  the  appearauoe  of 
the  milk  under  such  conditions  wonld  be  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  fraud.  As  I  draw  these  lactometers  bvok 
the  cream,  from  the  milk,  from  the  skimmed  milk,  and 
from  the  watered  and  skimmed  milk,  I  think  it-  does 
not  leqaire  an  expert  to  detect  the  difference. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  instruments  that' 
have  been  devised  for  the  detection  of  adulterated  milk. 
One  of  these  is  shown,  as  we  desire  to  call  attention  to 
some  important  matters  relating  to  our  milk  supply.  This 
instrument  is  Professor  Feser's'laetoscope.  It  auppliea 
us  with  a  simple  optical  test  for  determining  the  per 
cent,  of  fat  present  in  a  sample  of  milk.  From  the 
quantity  of  milk  employed  to  render  water  opaque  thia 
can  be  readily  determined.  The  instrument  consista  of 
a  hollow  glass  cylinder  doubly  graduated,  one  scale  giv- 
ing the  amount  of  water  ailded  to  make  4  c.  o.  of  milk 
transparent,  theothershowing  the  per  cent,  of  fat  premot.' 
In  testing,  a  sample  of  4  c.  c.  of  milk  is  transferred  into 
the  instroment  by  means  of  the  pipette,  water  is  giadn* 
ally  added,  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  shaken  until  all  of 
the  block  lines  on  the  cylindrical  body  of  the  nulk-(^aM 
can  be  read.  The  level  at  which  the  mixture  standa  on 
the  per  centage  of  fat  scale  shows  that  per  centago  pre- 
sent. The  instrument  afibrds  a  ready  and  easy  meaaa  for 
determining  the  relative  richness  of  different  speoimens 
of  human  milk.  In  fact,  I  hare  used  it  myself  for  this 
purpose,  ia  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  wet  nursa 

The  examination  of  milk  by  the  microscope  is  of  great 
importance,  and  slionld  never  be  omitted.  Pure  milk 
from  a  healthy  animal  has  the  appearance  shown  through 
the  photomicrograph  that  is  here  engraved.  The  bt 
globules  vary  in  size  very  little.  It  baa  been  noted  that 
normal  food  produces  milk  in  which  theglobules  are  mora 
uniform  in  size  than  in  that  produced  by  unhealthy  food. 
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We  kLow,  ftlso,  photomtcrugrapbtt  of  licaltlij  niiil  nn- 
healtlij  Imman  milk,  of  cow'n  blood,  of  milk  '■ontainiDg 
Goloatmm  cells,  of  Hkimmed  milk,  ninl  of  crconi.  Tbe  ile- 
tection  of  preHervfttivefi  in  milk  is  a  matter  for  the  clieiuitit, 
imtfaer  than  tbe  busy  pLysiciftn,  ho  I  will  pass  it  over  in 
order  to  treat  more  fnlly  a  subject  tliat  intorpsts  U4  more 

"ibe  anb.ect  of  iafecteil  milk  now  prosenti  itnt^ll.    That  ' 
milk  will  absorb  tlio  geniis  of  diHunso  with  great  reoili- 
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In  a  paper  on  this  snbjei't  ri^ftil  Wforo  tlic  rntornationttl 
Medical  Congresa  of  ISbl,  Mr.  Ernest  Hurt,  of  Lomlon, 
snmH  np  as  follows:  "The  onmbcr  of  epidcinicR  of 
typhoid  fevpr  recordeil  in  the  alistraet  as  due  to  milk  is 
60  ;  scarlatina,  IT,  ;  of  diphtheria,  7.  Thir  total  number  of 
cases  occurring  during  epidemics  tntccd  to  the  rise  of 
infected  milk  may  be  reckonoil  in  round  nnnibers  an 
8,500  of  tjphoid  "fever,  800  of  scarlet  fever  atid  500  of 
diphtheria.  "  When  it  is  remenibei-ed  tliat  within  the  past 
ten  years  all  these  reconled  and  authentic  epidemics 
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occnrred,  aud  that  befoi-e  that  time  we  wore  praclicully 
ignorant  of  tlie  fact  tbut  milk  is  a  carrier  of  infection,  wi' 
irealiTe  the  importance  of  taking  tbo  most  strinifent  iiicns- 
'nres  to  prevent  contamination  of  our  niilk  xupplr. 

Not  inly  is  milk  liable  to  coutamiiiatiou  by  di.^ease 
germs,  but  it  is  also  liable  to  a  sort  of  auto-infection.  I 
TOfor  to  the  dcvolojiment  of  ptomainK  in  milk  sulijectiil 
to  ccrtiiiti  inflnenees.  Wo  arc  all  more  ()r  lesM  nciineinteil 
with  Professor  ^'iiughu'n  tyrotosicou.  I  baio  seen  a  num-  i 
l)or  of  cnscs  of  poisoning  proiluoeil  by  milk  lliat  ciiiM  only  I 
1m  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  pn-^enL-o  of 
tyrotoxicoo.  C.Jne  is  interesting  on  ni'coiiiit  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  poisoneil.     T  will  give  it. 

On  the  ]2tli  of  May  of  this  yeor  I  whs  directed  by  the  ^ 
Sanitary  Huperintendent  to  investignto  several  cases  of 
poisoning  at  lOWi  and  liWl  Second  Avenue.  New  York, 
reported  by  Dr.  J.  A.  I'owelson.  In  the  two  afoi'esaid 
honses  21  ixnrsons  were  found  sufferiog  from  symiitoms  of 
irritant  poisoning.  Tlie  symptoms  prcscnteil  were,  vom- 
iting, colic,  diarrhea,  vortigo,  headacho  and  great  pros- 
tration. All  had  drunk  milk  purchased  from  one  milk- 
man, who  obtained  it  of  a  reputable  duryman  in  Dntchess 
L'onntT,  New  York,    All  were  taken  ill  in  from  one  to  four 


bout's  after  taking  the  milk,  and  those  who  voiuited  earl;^ 
were  lenst  alfcctcd.  By  making  on  investigation  among 
the  eustomers  <>f  the  milk.  11  other  enscs  of  poisoning 
were  found,  exactly  like  the  Second  Avenue  cases.  As 
several  gall'ins  >)f  the  poisonous  milk  were  obtained,  tt 
most  thorough  analysis  was  mailc  by  E.  W.  ^lartin,  tha 
(.'hcmist  to  the  Itnard  of  ITealtb.  All  the  2">is°l>Otia 
metals  were  tested  for,  and  muny  of  tbo  vegetable  pm- 
sons,  with  iie^pitivo  results.  I'i-ofe"sHor  Vaughn's  method 
of  citra.'tii.g  tyrot<ixi<-oii  was  tri.d  caiefully.  aud  a  few 
grains  of  I'rystalliiie  sulistitucc  were  obtaiuid,  \thich  ap- 
peared like  tyrotoxii'dh,  but  on  feuding  il  to  rabbits  no 
ellect  was  )irodui'ed.  Til  short,  cheitiical  analysis  de- 
veloped uo  ivMiIth  whatever.  Tlic  odor  'if  tins  milk  waa 
peculiar  and  ofTcnsivo,  being  of  a  sickly  sivect  nature.  So 
cbnrai-teristii.'  was  this  odor  that  milk  found  in  several 
fiimiiies  thot  were  affected  could  bit  rea-lily  recognized 
by  it.  None  of  the  persons  poisoned  by  tins  milk  ditnl, 
though  two  eume  near  doing  so.  Tlii-sc  two  hail  sliglil 
gastro- cute  I'll  is  1>efi)re  taking  this  milk.  \  painstaking 
i>nd  thorough  invc-.|igation  was  made  at  the  dairy  from 
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'whenoe  the  milk  came  and  of  the  farms  that  supplied  the 
dairy,  and  it  was  fonnd  that  hoof-rot  was  prevalent  on 
them.  No  evidence  coald  be  obtained  that  milk  from 
animals  affected  with  that  disease  had  been  shipped  to 
New  York,  but  the  farmers  had  a  deep-rooted  belief  that 
milk  from  such  cows  was  not  deleterious.  A  sample  of 
milk  from  an  animal  with  the  disease  was  submitted  to 
the  chemist  and  myself,  and  it  was  fonnd  to  have  the 
aume  peculiar  odor  that  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
poisanous  milk,  and  a  small  amount  fed  to  rabbits  made 
Iwo  Tiolently  Ul.  Attempts  were  made  by  one  at  vomit- 
ing, and  both  showed  great  apathy  for  some  time  after 
the  effects  were  produced. 

Vaughn  believes  that  the  ptomains  are  more  liable  to 
be  developed  in  milk  from  diseased  animals,  and  the 
fiases  just  described  would  seem  to  confirm  his  theory. 

Notwithstanding  assertions  made  to  the  contrary,  I 
b«.'licve  that  the  poisonous  milk  ptomains  are  very  diffi- 
rult  to  isolate  by  any  means  known  to  chemistry.  We  are 
tup  often  compelled  to  make  our  diagnoses  by  exclusion. 
All  circumstances,  however,  point  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
ptomains  are  developed  during  the  decomposition  of 
milk,  and  consequently  anything  that  favors  dccompo- 
aitioQ  necessarily  favors  the  production  of  ptomains. 
Want  of  cleanliness  in  handling  milk,  filthy  barns,  un- 
elean  udders,  dirty  cans  and  bottles,  are  all  sources  of 
danger.  The  crust  that  forms  around  the  neck  of  bottles 
and  cans,  nnless  removed,  rax)idly  decomposes,  and  thus 
charges  the  contents  of  the  vessel  with  the  germs  of 
putrefaction.  I  believe  with  Professor  Vaughn  that  the 
most  important  advantage  secured  to  breast-fed  children 
arises  from  the  lessened  danger  of  infection  of  milk  with 
germs  which  may  produce  poisonous  ptomains. 

The  following  rules  are  given  by  Vaughn  for  the  pre- 
Tw^ntion  of  the  development  of  tyrotoxieon  in  milk. 

Rules  for  the  Preretition  of  thf  Dereifipment  of  Ti/rotoxicon 

ill  Milk. 

1.  The  cows  should  be  healthy,  and  the  milk  of  any 
animal  which  seoms  indisposed  should  not  be  mixed 
with  that  from  the  perfectly  healthy  animals. 

2.  Cows  muHt  not  feed  upon  swill,  or  the  refuse  of 
breweries,  or  glucose  factories,  or  other  fermented  food. 

3.  Cows  must  not  be  allowed  to  drink  stagnant  water, 
but  must  have  free  access  to  pure,  fresh  water. 

4.  Cows  must  not  be  heated  or  worried  before  being 
milked. 

5.  The  pasture  must  be  free  from  noxious  weeds,  and 
the  barn  and  yard  must  be  kept  clean. 

0.  The  udders  should  be  washed,  if  at  all  dirty,  before 
the  milking. 

7.  The  milk  must  be  at  once  thorougldy  cooled.  This 
is  best  done  by  ])lacing  the  milkcan  in  a  tank  of  culd 
spring  water  or  ice  water,  the  water  being  of  the  same 
depth  as  the  milk  in  the  can.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
water  in  the  t;uik  could  be  kept  flowing ;  indeed,  this 
will  be  necessary  unless  ice  water  is  used.  The  tank 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day  to  prevent  bad 
odors.  The  can  should  remain  uncovered  during  the 
cooling,  and  the  milk  should  be  gently  stirred.  The 
temperature  should  be  reduced  to  60^  F.  within  an  hour. 
The  can  should  remain  in  the  cold  water  until  readv  for 
delirery. 

8.  In  Summer,  when  ready  for  delivery,  the  top 
should  be  placed  on  the  can«  and  a  cloth  wet  is  cold 
irster  should  be  spread  over  the  can,  or  refrigerator  cans 
may  be  used.  At  no  season  should  the  milk  be  frozen ; 
but  no  buyer  Flhmld  reodTa  milk  which  has  a  tempera- 


9.  After  the  milk  has  been  received  by  the  consumer 
it  should  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  clean  place,  free  from 
dust,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  F.  Milk  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  uncovered,  even  for  a  short  time, 
in  sleeping  or  living  rooms.  In  many  of  the  better 
houses  in  the  country  and  villages,  and  occasionally  in 
the  cities,  the  drain  from  the  refrigerator  leads  into  a 
cesspool  or  kitchen  drain.  This  is  highly  dangerous. 
There  should  be  no  connection  between  the  refrigerator 
and  any  receptacle  of  filth. 

10.  The  only  vessels  in  which  milk  should  be  kept  aro 
tin,  glass  or  porcelain.  After  using  the  vessel  it  should 
be  scalded,  and  then,  if  possible,  exposed  to  the  air. 

Adulteration  with  water  is  a  very  common  source  of 
contamination,  for  the  adulterator  is  not  at  all  fastidious 
as  to  the  quality  of  water  he  puts  in  his  milk.  I  have 
frequently  had  in  my  possession  toads  and  hair-worms 
fonnd  in  New  York  milk  by  the  inspectors.  As  water  is 
frequently  the  carrier  of  the  germs  of  disease,  it  follows 
that  water  contaminated  by  such  germs,  if  added  to  milk, 
will  also  contaminate  it,  and  make  it  a  carrier  of  the 
same  diseases. 

We  all  know  how  pure  the  water  is  in  the  average 
country  well.  I  have  inspected  a  great  number  of  such 
wells,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  a  hundred  fur- 
nishes water  fit  to  drink.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  20  per 
cent,  of  farms  in  New  York  State,  the  cows  are  watered 
from  wells  situated  in  the  barnyard  itself,  contaminated 
by  its  drainiugs.  This  leads  us  naturally  from  the  con- 
sideration of  milk  infected  by  noxious  matters  outside  of 
the  cow  to  the  consideration  of  that  infected  by  factors 
arising  in  the  condition  of  the  animal  herself. 

MUch  cows  should  be  fed  on  wholesome  food,  and 
have  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink.  Distillery  slops  are 
highly  injurious  as  a  food  for  milch  cows.  In  order  to 
use  them  as  feed  the  cows  must  at  first  be  closely  con- 
fined and  all  other  food  withheld,  as  the  animals  will  not 
eat  them  unless  com]>elled  by  starvation.  After  having 
been  forced  to  eat  the  stuff,  they  t^ke  to  it  like  drunk- 
ards to  their  grog,  and  if  permitted  will  gorge  them- 
selves with  it.  Cows  thus  fed  never  have  any  water  to 
drink,  as  it  is  considered  by  swill-feeders  that  sufficient 
water  is  i)resent  in  the  swill  to  supply  their  need  in  this 
respect.  They  are  never  allowed  fresh  air  or  exercise, 
both  of  which  are  indispensable  to  the  wellbeing  and 
health  of  th3  animal.  For  months  they  stand  yoked  be- 
tween uprights,  their  noses  over  the  swill-trough,  breath- 
ing the  emanations  from  their  accumulated  filth,  in  sta- 
bles that  often  have  only  six  or  seven  feet  headway.  I 
have  seen  cows  in  such  stables  in  stalls  that  were  onlj 
twenty-nine  inches  wide.  In  this  case  only  226  cubic  feet 
of  air-sx^ace  was  allowed  each  of  the  thirty  animaL# 
stabled  !  (The  New  York  Board  of  Health  insists  that  ai 
least  300  cubic  feet  of  space  shall  be  allowed  an  in- 
fant). 

I  give  these  facts  because  they  go  with  the  feeding  of 
distillery  swill.  I  have  personally  seen  food  of  this  kind 
fed,  and  I  have  been  the  means  used  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York  to  effect  the  punishment  of  persons 
feeding  it,  yet  I  have  never  seen  it  fed  except  under  the 
conditions  I  have  described.  As  distillery  slops  contain 
a  large  amount  of  free  acid,  the  direct  effect  of  feeding 
them  Is  to  charge  the  systems  of  the  animals  so  fed  with 
acid.  It  produces  an  acid  diathesis.  The  results  of  this 
is  that  the  secretions,  naturally  alkaline,  are  acid.  Even 
the  mUk,  which  should  be  neutral  or  faintly  acid,  is  quite 
acid. 

Another  resnlt  of  this  acid  condition  is  the  tendency  of 
tba  tiaMMi  of  yi0  oow,  espeoislly  the  skin,  to  ulcerate. 
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haxge  nlcerH  often  form  ou  the  flanks  and  sbonlders 
vUere  the  akin  comes  in  contact  with  the  floor,  oa  Iving 
down.  The  tail  often  nloentes,  uenally  within  six  or 
eight  inches  of  inaertion,  snd  dntpa  off.  Milk  from 
«nimtt1«  fed  on  distilleTy  swill  ooagnlfttM  in  h  tongh 
Inmp.  I  liave  aeen  &  complete  Cftit  of  the  Tessel  which 
tuld  each  milk  formod  b;  the  teiucioua  card.    This  cast 
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could  be  haudlwl  witbont  breaking.  The  foHowing  is  a 
eopx  of  an  sutoi>aj  mode  bj  Dr.  A.  H.  P.  Senf,  of  Brook- 
IjD.in  the  case  of  a  child,  four  months  old,  that  di«d 
Ironi  the  effects  of  awill  milk  : 

"  I  mode  DO  auluj>fir  on  the  body  o[  SOsler  '•  HsTdan,  of  Sn 
Bergte  Htroet,  August  Ist,  IBSi.  I  foand  ttas  stomaoli  ezoaedliigl7 
>on«ad  delicate,  nud  llllad  with  ooAgoIsted  milk  forming  qnlta  a 
Brm  ^mp  orrr  threo  Inohea  In  diameter.  The  etomaeh  was, 
■iBo.ioddeiiuiI.  Tliq  lotestlnes  went  Toiy  pale  and  entlrsl;  blood- 
■ssB.ktd  eotitulD>-<lii[ia.le,  allmy  material, oharMterfstlo  of  tpilam- 

"The  membruiju  of  the  Inleetlnes  was,  also,  cloeely  studded 
withqlttle  wbilisli  ejiucks,  wblch  were  enlarged  ^anda.  All  the 
etber-organa  ot  the  bod;  were  UMmal  eioept  the  maiked  pale- 
sesa/  la  my  opinion  deBth  raanlted  from  exhaustion  (ooUapee); 
due  to  gastro-entero-ooUtls ;  angmentad  bjthe  preaenoe  In  the 
■lonach  ot  tlie  Drm  clot  of  coagulated  milk,  whjeh  was  too  Arm 
fiir  t^  child  tn  vnmit  up  or  paas  dawn  Into  the  gut,  and  therettne 
acted  as  a  loruign  body  and  Initant. 

5  '*  (Signed),        A.  H.  P.  Bmuw,  ILD.- 

l%e  Brooklvn  health  anthoritiea  inxeatigated  the  ooiuce 
ef  Hie  milk  that  was  given  the  child,  and  found  that  it 
caow  from  ewill-fed  animals.  It  waa  defloient  in  ht, 
whila  the  onrd  was  tough  and  abnodant  Bwill-fed  oowc 
are  ierj  much  in  the  aama  ooudition  aa  a  dranken  sot. 

It  r^ard  to  brewerf  graina,  <»  brewers'  grains,  m  the7 
are  flsneralljr  called,  tlia  oaas  ia  different.  Narertheleos, 
it  ia^dghlr  wtong  to  ftoed  them  axoliiaiTeij,  or  eren  for 
the  most  part  This  ia  shown  bj  the  het  that  cows  fed 
on  them  beooms  what  is  termed  "  groins  sick."  The  »ni- 
Misl  loses  its  appetite  and  ia  apt  to  hare  diarrhea.   I  have 


no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  little  grains,  jndicionaly 
fed  with  other  food,  will  do  a  cow  good. 
The  odor  of  swill  or  grains  is  vetj  perceptible  in  milk 
from  animals  fed  on  either. 
The  proper  waj  to  make 
the  "  smell  test  "  ia  to  shake 
the  milkman's  fortj-qnart 
can,  or  have  some  one  do 
it  for  jon,  and  then,  re- 
moving the  corer  qnicklj, 
smell  the  inside  of  it  (the 
cover).  The  odor  is  always 
present,  even  in  the  caae 
of  milk  from  an i mala  that 
have  been  partiallj  fed  on 
grains  or  swill.  It  ia  al- 
ways safer  not  to  nse  milk 
having  the  odor  of  grains, 
at  least  not  to  nse  it  for  ia- 
bnta'  food. 

In  addition  to  the  pecu- 
liar and  unhealthy  curd  iu 
milk  from  cows  fed  on  swill 
and  brewers'  grains,  it  ia 
certain  that  such  milk  will 
rapidly  sour  and  spoil, 
even  when  eubjected  to  the 
moat  favorable  conditions 
for  keeping  it  The  great 
condensed  milk  &otoriee  in 
New  York  SUto,  and  I  be- 
lieve elsewhere,  compel  the 
&rmera  who  snpply  them 
with  milk  to  sign  a  con- 
tract to  feed  no  breweia' 
grains,  ataroh  feed,  distil- 
lery Bwill,  or  even  ensilage. 
Tli^  reason  for  this  is,  that 
milk  from  animals  thus  fed 
cannol  b«  preserved,  even 
after  being  condensed, 
charged  with  sugar,  and 
put  up  in  hermetically 
sealed  cans. 
g  Bad  treatment,  or  the  ac- 

cidental feeding  of  certain 
plants,  sometimes  affects  milk  in  a  remarkable  m:inner. 
Uilkwill  suddenly  sour  a  few  hours  only  after  being  pro- 
duced ;  or,  by  some  peculiar  decam position  of  its  caseine, 
it  will  turn  blue  ;  or  it  will  become  stringy,  running  in 
strings  when  ponred  from  vesael  to  vessel.  Bandy  milk  is 
the  result  of  excess  of  lime  Halts  derived  from  food,  thongh 
I  believe  some  observers  tliink  that  it  is  dne  to  disease 
that  causes  the  lime  in  the  osseous  structure  of  the  animal 
to  concentrate  itself  in  the  milk.  Old  milkers  frequently 
give  milk  that  has  a  bitter  taste.  This  milk  rapidly  de- 
composes, with  the  development  of  a  dist^reeabls  odor. 

A  onrioas  epidemic,  resembling  typhoid  fever,  broke 
out  on  Washington  Heights  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
found,  on  investigation,  that  tlie  disease  was  confined 
to  the  customers  of  a  certain  milkman.  An  examination 
of  the  COWB  owned  by  this  man  was  made,  and  one  was 
found  suffering  with  a  loathsome  abscess  of  the  udder. 
At  the  time  the  examination  was  made  this  cow  was  being 
milked  into  the  common  milk-pail.  Although  the  in- 
veetigatioB  was  thoroughly  twudnoted,  no  other  canae 
could  be  found.  The  cow  with  the  abscess  was  quaran- 
tined, and  the  sickness  speedily  stopped. 
Ttfilh  from  aniniftlq  afflicted  with  tubctcular  dtjieoaa  ha^ 


WE   MIIK  SOPPLT   OF   CITIES. 


ENTERTAININQ    GOLOMN. 


tiro  asiU  at  tbo  reoetvlUK  station  an  oa  to  imiiaTt  motion  la  tiro 
ilirectloDB  to  n  pen  Qlled  wilb  Ink,  eo  tbot  tbe  rvsultiuiC  motion  of 
this  pea  exactly  reproduces  the  movement  ot  the  writlofi  p«n  at 
Ihe  aenilliig  Bt&tlon.  Hr.  Robertsoa  bas  lepluced  Ur.  Con-per's  iv- 
Biatanea  eoUa  I>7R  mHm  oI  tfain  ohImui  dlaks,  vhioli  vary  their 

— ,-. •..L  — ■— '-iQ  ot  preoaDra^.BSwaa  dleeovered  by  Edtoon 

onteleplior' ' '"  -     "-  "■ — ■—  ■- 


and  QtlliMd  In  his  oorbon  te 


watoh  ita  pnwreas  with  mash  iDtarart.  It  forms  a  really  beantilul 
syHlsm  ol  written  measages,  and  la  decidedly  aim  pier  thiui  any 
prcvlonB  system  at  fooalmlte  telwraphy.  It  is  very  doubtful 
vbiitlior  there  in  a  demand  for  bucd  a  syslom,  for  the  opecKtIOD 
Ih  iieoessarily  Blow. 

A  siw  illumlnant  has  juattMen  patented  la  Glasgow,  under  tbe 
nniua  at  portable  BunllKbt.  It  la  Obtained  by  the  ovspoietion  of 
crivisole,  tar  orother  hydrOMrbon  Olla.attd  it  produeis  an  Intense 
vhite,  llama  Dp  to  8.000  candle-powor  at  a  ooet  ol  about  two  oenta 
per  liour  tor  each  1.000  caadiea.  In  opeialioa  the  oil  Is  heated  !□  a 
Bt>Ml  nittirt  ovfra  low  Are,  and  the  vapor  ia  carried  through  a  tube 
to  tbe"i>onibastlon-boK  "above,  Into  which  air  la  [otroduced  Intbi^ 
pMpOTtlon  neoessary  lor  proper  oombusUoa  of  the  minate  oil  par- 
IlcloH  that  constitute  the  vnpor,  with  the  result  that  a  light  equal  In 
intansity  to  el-ctriclty,  an<l  as  eoally  under  control  as  gas.  Is  pro- 
dur;ed  for  oue-tenth  the  ooet  ot  eltlier. 

A  BTBix  trieyolo  has  iieeo  teeted  In  France  whlob  reached  a 
Bpi-ud  ol  9  to  11  milea  an  hour  with  one  riiter.  and  somewhat  less 
wltli  two.  Tbo  fuel  used  l.t  petroleum— atoreil  in  a  tank  uudcr  tho 
seiil,  holding  2\i  gallons,  wbilo  tbe  boiler  Is  Just  in  front.  A  small 
vcnlonl  engine  and  a  watir  reservoir  sufBcicnt  tor  2li  hours.  Into 
vrbioh  the  steam       exhausted,  completen  the  outDt. 


ENTERTAINING  COLUMN. 


tbe  o 


Bom  gvpHv  proverbs  run  as  follows:  After  misfortune  comes 
tonune.  Bettor  a  donkey  that  lets  you  ride  Ibae  a  Hno  boree  thai 
throws  yon  off. 

Hb,  at  dinner—"  Hay  I  osslBt  you  to  the  cheese,  Miss  Glrtou  7" 
liiM  (iirlon — ''Thnnks,  no;  I  um  very  comfortstile  where  I  am; 
but  you  may  assist  tho  cbeeso  to  me,  if  you  will  1" 

"  JoHK,  did  yoii  ever  obacrv"  the  tondnesa  of  Dr.  Blank  and  bin 
wifo  for  one  another  ?  Mrs,  Blank  always  calls  the  doctor  her 
duvli."  "  Ah,  yea  I  That's  because  ho  is  a  riuack." 


inda.  and  you  will  t 


iKPaCnXIOIIS    Iiut>o—      ud    uhuu,     nuioiiun.     uuu     juu     r 

fronted  llko  an  angel."   Wealth y  Miiiiim  —"  Yes,  I  suppose  a( 
thing  to  eat  and  less  to  wear.    No,  I  thank  you." 

■'  EVKBT  tree  ia  subject  to  disease,"  said  a  member  of  a  tree 
plautera'  convention.  "  What  nilmi^iit  can  you  find  on  an  oak  V 
asked  another  member.    "A-com,"  was  the  reply. 

Aftxb-dinseb  Spukbb  -"  Unprepare.!  os  lam— uiiiiropnroil  at 

1-  -pr  .-unprepared   as "      Hii  W-ft  (to  htm  across  the  taWc).. 

'"  Why,  Tom,  you  had  It  all  by  heart  llifa  attcrnoon.    Go  on,  do;' 

Thi  Indian  puts  himHcIt  in  war-|>aint  to  terrify  hla  anemlee 
Tim  woman  ot  fashion  puts  herself  hi  wnr-paint  to  charm  bei 
frioniis.  At  this  advanced  stage  o(  civillzatjon  neither  device  it 
particularly  aucocsBlal. 

A  I.ADT  who  had  her 
husband.   "  Uo   you  thi 
"  Yea."  he  said,  after  crilloal  eis 
only  It  seema  very  quiet."    * 

"Wbit  Is  that  torrlblo  lacki 
passed  a  hotiBe  and  b^nnl  a  child  yelUug  at  the  top  of  its  voice. 
"Oh,  that's  notbini;."  eielnimeU  his  companion;  "it  Is  simpfy  n 
woman  banging  her  heir," 

A  LnTi.B  boy,  watching  a  severe  Ihundeistorm  In  which  the 
BhiMt-llgbtnlng  flBSheU  almost  continuoualy,  seemed  very  much 
Inlnrested  and  entirely  uaawed.  Turnlnpi  to  his  father.  \v:  asked. 
"  What  makes  the  wind  opoo  and  shut  its  eyes  so  fast  ?" 

Fahilt  Doctor— "Ab.  Ilttlo  one,  It-ll  your  mamma  I  have 
come  to  vaccinate  tho  baby."  /leflned'ChOd  — '■  I'm  afraid  ynu  oiint 
ae^  bnby  now.  Uamma  la  giving  him  a  bath."  "  That  won't  mat- 
ti'r.    It  won't  take  hot  a  mlnate."     "Yes,  but  he  ia  entirely  di.'- 


"  It  looks  llko  yoo 


Bolt  ia  the  breath  ot  a  maiden's  "  Yos  !" 
Mot  the  light  gosaamcr  stini  with  leas; 
But  never  a  cable  that  holds  ao  tsst. 
ThrouRh  all  the  baiUes  ot  wave  and  blast ; 
And  never  on  ecbo  ot  speech  or  song 
Ttiat  Uvea  In  the  babbling  air  ao  long. 

Rrb  Kxzw  All.  About  THm.— An  old  gentleman,  apeakini;  lo 
.yoang  lady  and  commenting  upon  ber  freshness  and  good  lookH, 
c'liiarkod,  "  Ah.  my  dear,  may  you.long  retain  them  I  Youra  is  a 
Qappy  poriod  of  lite.  You  knoiv  eotbing  yet  of  the  Jealouslia.  ilie 
I .  I 1 —  .1 ..^.. —  .1 ivalries  that  bi^set  the  path- 


henrt-bumings,  the  contentions 


>  understand  that  I  belong  to  a  church  c 


w  many  zonea  are  there  ?"  W.y -"  Sljt."  "N^ 
■e  only  Ave."  "  Yes,  there  are  Hx."  •■  N.niio  them."  "  Tba 
one,  tho  northern  and  southern  teniiienite,  the  noitbi'm 
ithorn  frigid "'  ■■Th.ifs  live;  what  is  the  Other  zoDe?" 


Brown's  Bot— "  We'v. 
"We've  g< 
"  8o    have   wo, 


ubes.     There, 


fo,    and    a    llfU'    "  Pooh  I  we'VA  n'* 
something  youcDSea  haan'tgoi    wVvt 


I've  got  such  a  hoddiUo  cold  id  by  hoa<1, 

Cpod  by  word,  I  wish  I  was  dead ; 

I  really  thlg  I  shall  go  to  bed, 

Ad  tallow  by  d^jze.  as  the  doctor  aiid; 

He's  cublg  again  this  aftenlood  ; 

Why,  it's  half-pnst  three,  he'll  Ik;  Iito  sox.t 

All  gib  me  sulibor'!  ot  his  beastly  drugs, 

Ad  tell  be  lo  keep  warb  uddur  the  nigs. 

Aehoo!    .U-hoo! 

Oh.  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I've  coughed  ad  sdeezeil  till  I'l'O  dearly  blue, 

Ad  by  doEe  is  so  S'lre, 

I  csrd  blow  It  iKiri', 
It  feels  as  tedder  as  It  it  was  niw. 
Subbody  told  lie  he'd  b<urd  ot  Kub  stuff, 
Which  you'd  odcly  to  sdiff.  a<l  that  was  ■'•liirT; 
What  did  ho  CJill  it?-Alknmb, 
1*11  sedd  lor  sub — I  suppose  It's  a  sluib— 
Tboyolways  are.    Achool     Aehoo! 
I  thlg  I'  bo  d)-lg  1    Oh,  what  shall  I  do  7 
Yce,  this  la  the  stuff  that  fellow  said 
Was  sure  to  euro  a  cold  id  the  head; 
Two  or  three  adiffs  tho  beggar  swore 
Would  take  you  as  wi^U  as  you  were  before. 
(Beinffi.)    Upod  my  soul,  I  believe  he's  right, 
V  bo  gottig  better- its  woddorrul  quite, 
i  olboet  feel  as  It  I  bight 

00  out  and  dlde  at  tho  club  to-digliL 

fZfr  a»,lbmelh  mijfinj,; 

1  really  will,  I  fi>ol  quite  well. 

As  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  sniiitd  na  a  li-  il. 
And  I  U  always  swear  that  tlit-  only  IhiIiii 
For  a  cold  In  the  head  Is  Alkiinim. 
"  Here,  John,  put  oat  niy  evening  clothe^'' 

I U  toko  ray  gnib 

To-night  at  the  club. 
Uoup,  fish,  and  a  bird,  with  a  pint  o(  Tjir»e. 
I  think  that  ought  to  eom|.1i.-l.i  tho  cut.-, 
-And  make  asBur.Liice  doubly  suri.'. 

Achool    Hullo  I 

Why  hero's  a  go  1 
Achool    Atishool    Oh,  donri    Ob,  d<ar! 
It's  all  begiddig  agnld,  I  lear: 
You  card  get  rid  ot  a  cold  like  bide 
By  BbelUg  a  buttle  ot  beilicldel 

Soup  ad  Hsh !  it's  nbhurd. 

Or  to  thiKk  of  a  bird. 
When  \oii  card  prodoudcii  n  algglo  itopl, 
Ad  as  tor  Larose.  the  tipolo  f'.ir  bo 
Is  a  cup  ot  boilig  lidsceil  tea. 

I'll  go  to  bed. 

Ad  wrap  a  red 
Welsh  fladdoi  badduge  roiuld  by  hc.t.l. 
Ad  stay  at  hobe  for  a  budth  at  1ea>t. 
Till  thto  baaatly  wld'a  do  logger  Eii^t 


—The  late  Lord  Dudley,  ona 


War  Hi  Did  >'ot  Tmk 
of  the  most  absent-minded  n 

to  the  beautiful  Lady  M .  He  Sat  nn  iiiir?'>il,«e|c>imbly  long'timt 

and  the  lady,  after  giving  him  some  trienillv  hints,  took  up  h- 
work  and  tried  to  make  cnversallon.  LonI  Dudli'y  broke  a  lot  i 
nt  of  silenco   by   multprlng,  "A  verv  prettv  woman,  this  Lad 

M !     But  she  Btays  a  d<'uee.l  InnR  ilme  - 1  "Ish  she'd  go."    B 

thought  Lady  U- —  was  iNiying:  him  a  visit  in  bis  own  hotuo. 


isit 


He 
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Many  of  the  first  bodies  of  settlers,  like  the  Spaniards 
in  Virginia,  or  the  English  in  Roanoke,  or  the  French  in 
Carolina,  failed  ntteilj  and  perished,  except  the  few  who 
escaped  from  a  land  that  seemed  accursed  of  God.  Bnt 
stouter  and  more  enduring  men  undertook  the  task,  and 
European  emigration  obtained  a  hold  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  that  has  ncTcr  been  lost. 

The  moment  permanent  settlements  were  made,  immi- 
gration began.  The  forests  were  to  be  cleared,  the  land 
broken  up  and  cultivated.  There  was  daily  need  of  men 
to  ply  tlie  mechanical  arts,  to  run  the  smithy  and  the 
carpenter  shop,  to  build  the  boats  on  which  most  of  the 
early  communication  was  carried  on  between  the  water- 
side settlements. 

Voluntary  emigration  furnished  a  steady  increase  ;  but 
England  soon  began  to  send  over  men  and  women  from 
the  multitudes  that  crowded  her  jails,  and  after  a  civil 
War,  such  as  that  of  the  Puritans  against  the  Monarchy, 
prisoners  taken  in  the  field  or  inhabitants  of  whole  dis- 
tricts were  shipped  to  this  country,  to  be  sold  as  inden- 
tured servants  for  a  term  of  years.  The  former  were,  of 
cburse,  a  sorry  set,  from  whom  little  could  be  expected — 
iole,  vicious  and  without  any  energy  to  begin  a  better 
liife.  The  political  prisoners  were  a  better  stock  for  a 
new  country.  The  50,000  healthy,  industrious  Irish 
women  sent  over  by  Cromwell,  and  the  Scotch  High- 
landers who  met  the  English  reg^ars  at  Preston  Pans 
and  Cnlloden,  though  they  failed  to  win  the  day,  were 
good  stock  to  form  after  generations  of  stalwart  patriotic 
citizens  in  this  country. 

A  third  class  of  emigraut.4  were  .those  who,  in  the  last 
century,  came  over  as  what  were  called  Bedemptioners. 
Afa  the  sale  of  indentured  servants  had  become  common, 
this  new  system,  based  on  it,  arose.  Vessels  destined  to 
obtain  cargoes  from  America  offered  to  take  over  those 
who  wished  to  reach  our  shores,  but  lacked  means  to 
pay  their  passage  money,  under  certain  conditions. 

The  ship  gave  them  a  passage  and  food  during  the 
voyage.  For  the  amount  thus  due,  each  passenger  had  to 
redeem  himself  on  arrivaL  If  he  had  a  fiieud,  country- 
man or  relative  to  pay  the  debt  against  him,  he  stepped 
fokh  on  the  land  of  his  adoption  a  free  man.  If  not, 
he  was  sold  for  the  lowest  term  of  years  at  which  any  one 
at  the  auction  would  agree  to  take  him.  The  good  me- 
chanic, or  man  who  showed  that  he  could  readily  make 
himself  useful,  was  of  course  sold  for  a  short  term, 
while  the  unfortunate,  out  of  whom  a  farmer  thought 
that  he  could  not  easily  obtain  enough  labor  to  repay  his 
outlay, was  knocked  down  for  a  long  term.  This  class  of 
immigrants  did  not  seem  a  very  promising  one.  Yet  all 
were  not  the  shiftless  set  we  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
them.  Several  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  men  who  came  over  as  Bedemptioners, 
landing  here  without  a  penny,  but  they  were  men  of 
some  education,  of  great  energy  and  perseverance,  who 
soon  rose  to  be  leaders  among  their  fellow-men. 

Naturally  those  sold  as  Bedemptioners  or  indentured 
servants  endeavored  to  escape  from  their  condition  of 
servitude,  and  the  early  newspapers  of  our  country 
abound  in  advertisements  for  such  fugitives,  who  some- 
times, perhaps,  could  justify  their  action  by  the  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment  to  which  they  had  been  persistently 
subjected.  We  find  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  some 
Bedemptioners  in  the  fact  that  many  became  school- 
masters in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  occasionally 
a  delver  into  the  newspapers  of  the  last  century  will  light 
on  an  advertisement  for  a  runaway  schoolmaster,  who 
bad  not  fully  served  out  his  time  as  a  Bedemptiouer. 
.   The  immigration  to  this  country  in  the  last  centozy 


was  large  and  widely  distributed.  There  were  no  great 
ports  at  which  all  the  commerce  centred,  and  many  towns, 
from  Salem  to  Savannah,  did  a  large  foreign  trade  then 
compared  to  what  they  do  now. 

The  extent  of  the  immigration  in  the  last  century  may 
be  judged  from  a  few  entries  in  t^e  papers  of  the  day. 
August  13th,  1735,  a  vessel  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  with 
120  Irish  passengers  ;  July,  a  vessel  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
with  250  Swiss.  At  Philadelphia  a  single  paper,  in 
August,  1736,  notes  the  arrival  of  two  vessels  with  425 
passengers.  The  New  York  Gazette,  13th-20th  September, 
1736,  notes  the  arrival  of  one  ship  with  345  passengers 
from  Ireland,  and  exclaims,  *'One  thousand  souls  in 
twenty-four  hours  !"  The  Snow  Catharine,  from  Work- 
ington, Ireland,  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Sable,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  her  202  passengers  were  lost. 

Great  as  this  immigration  was  compared  to  the  actual 
population  of  the  colonies  at  that  time,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  general  system  of  legislation  adopted  to 
provide  for  making  the  immigrants  useful  to  the  little 
community.  They  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  quickly 
and  readily,  and  seldom  to  have  become  a  burden.  Mary- 
land, at  that  time  fearful  of  any  increase  of  its  Catholic 
population,  passed  several  Acts,  imposing  heavy  and 
heavier  fines  on  every  Irish  Papist  imported  into  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Baltimores  ;  but  such  checks  on  immigra- 
tion were  rare  and  unusual. 

The  number  of  very  wealthy  immigrants  in  early  times 
was  very  small,  and  of  those  who  came  over  with  means, 
intending  to  create  great  estates  or  build  up  great  mining 
or  manufacturing  interests,  to  continue  in  their  families 
from  generation  to  generation,  scarcely  enough  suc- 
ceeded to  be  at  all  remembered  in  our  day.  The  Van 
Bensselaer  family,  in  New  York,  is  one  of  the  few  ex- 
ceptions ;  while  most,  like  Peteri  Hasendever,  expended 
thousands  in  opening  mines  and  works  by  which  oth«s 
ultimately  profited. 

The  immigrants  were  thus  in  the  main  equal,  compara- 
tively, in  means,  and  all  except  the  Germans  who  settled 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Upper  Hudson  and  Mohawk, 
soon  lost  their  own  language,  and  after  one  or  two  gene- 
rations their  descendants  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  English  origin. 

The  immigrants  were  thus  readily  absorbed  in  the 
general  community,  and  no  complaints  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  them.  Nothing  in  the  newspapers  or 
occasional  writings  of  the  colonial  period  shows  any 
jealousy  of  the  incoming  immigration,  or  fear  that  the 
newcomers  would  fail  to  render  themselves  useful  ac- 
cessions, or  prove  unfit  to  be  absorbed  into  the  body 
politic. 

When  the  Bevolutionary  War  raised  the  colonies  to  the 
rank  of  a  recognized  nation  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment, everything  about  it  appealed  to  the  people  of  the 
Old  World.  Europe,  crushed  with  debts,  with  new  wars 
that  rapidly  came  on,  increasing  the  difficulties  of  pros- 
pering, or  even  eking  out  an  existence,  made  emigration 
the  only  hope  for  thousands.  A  new  country,  where  land 
was  cheap  beyond  the  dreams  of  men,  where  grinding 
landlords,  oppressive  taxation,  standing  armies,  and  pri- 
vileged clases  were  unknown,  where  every  man  could 
acquire  wealth  and  position  by  industry  and  ability,  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  downtrodden,  a  new  paradise. 

Beginning  under  the  old  Bedemption  system  immigra- 
tion to  this  country  rapidly  developed,  and  was  fostered 
by  our  Government.  It  soon  outgrew  the  old  system, 
however,  and  vessels  competed  for  the  transportation  of 
those  who  wished  to  come  to  America.  Those  who  set-* 
tied  here  saved  up  their  earnings  to  send  out  fur  other 
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members  of  the  family ;  ouJ  as  the  population  on  the 
ooast  began  to  send  out  detachments  to  occupy  and 
impfOYe  the  lands  in  the  interior,  emigration  furnished 
nambers  to  join  in  each  new  settlement. 

The  comfort  of  the  passengers  was  little  regarded  by 
the  owners  or  captains  of  ships,  and  their  accommoda- 
tions were  often  little  better  than  those  of  a  slaTe  in  the 
▼essels  that  bore  the  unhappy  Africans  on  their  iuvolnn- 
tery  emigration  to  the  shores  of  America. 

Borne  of  the*  earliest  Acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to 

immigrants  were  intended  to  check  the  inhumanity  of 

Ibis  system.     A  law  passed  in  March,  1819,  limited  the 

•nnmber  of  passengers  that  a  vessel  could  carry  to  two 

pMsengers  to  every  five  tons  of  its  bulk  as  ascertained  by 

■eostom-honse  measure.     But  in  those   days  of  sailing 

▼easels,  when  voyage's  were  of  uncertain  length,  the  suf- 

iferings  on  these  ships  were  very  gi*eat  under  the  best  cir- 

'enmstances.     The  rate  of  emigration  increased  after  the 

jwoond  war  with  Great  Britain,  yet  in  1820  the  numl>cr 

*WM  only  about  8,000  ;  but  in  1828  no  fewer  than  27,382 

•nived  here.     After  1831  the  number  made  a  sudden  ad- 

Ttnoe  from  22,000  to  60,000  in  the  famous  cholera  year. 

Ite  years  later,  10:1,565  arrived :  in  1847,   231.968*;   in 

1860  more  than  300,000  came  to  swell  our  population, 

-•nd  in  1854  the  immigrants  numbered  more  than  400,000  ; 

Imt  then  came  a  falling  off,  and,  in  1861,  when  our  Civil 

«War  began,  the  statistics  show  less  than  100,000.     Then 

-the  fignre  rose  again,  and  in  1872  was  more  than  437,000. 

•    When   steamships  became  numerous,   they  began  to 

take  large  numbers  of  emigrants  as  steerage  passengers, 

•and  their  superior  accommodations  and  quick  passages 

soon  secured  almost  the  whole  of  the  business,  to  the 

great  advantage  of  humanity  ;  for  though  laws  had  been 

passed  to  secure  the  comfort  of  this  class  of  passengers, 

the  sailing  vessels  showed  a  terrible  record  of  mortality, 

the  deaths  being  fifteen  in  every  thousand  they  carried, 

while  the  steamers  lost  only  about  one  in  a  thousand. 

The  vast  immigration  in  time  excited  alarm  in  two  dif- 
ferent degrees.  It  threw  a  vast  quantity  of  skilled  and 
mMtlrillfld  labor  on  the  market,  and  native-bom  mechanics 
pspecially  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  competition.  This 
led  to  associations  to  endeavor  to  remedy  the  matter.  As 
aiany  of  the  immigrants  were  Boman  Catholics,  the  in- 
CToaso  of  that  religious  body  alarmed  some  of  other  de- 
■ominations,  and  as  many  immigrants,  especially  Irish, 
availed  themselves  of  existing  laws  to  become  citizens 
■after  the  term  of  five  years,  their  activity  in  politics  gave 
additional  umbrage.  These  grounds  were  the  motive 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Native  American 
party,  subsequently  called,  popularly,  the  *'  Know  Nothing 
party."  Its  main  object  was  the  extension  of  the  term 
lor  naturalization  to  twenty-one  years  and  the  exclusion 
of  Oatholics  from  office.  Yet  though  this  i>arty  at  times 
obtained  local  success,  and  more  than  once  put  forward  a 
eaadidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  led  to  alarming  and  de- 
stmetive  riots,  this  organized  hostility  did  not  at  all 
aflldot  the  increase  of  immigration.  The  hostility  was,  in 
iMst^  confined  mainly  to  the  Eastern  States,  while  the 
West,  which  needed  men  to  develop  its  resources,  gladly 
weloomed  the  new  -  comers,  and  Germans  especially 
pfoabed  in  that  direction.  Their  numbers,  at  first  small, 
beeame  in  time  about  half  that  from  the  British  Isles,  but 
in  1854  there  were  215,000  from  Germany  to  160,253  from 
the  British  IbIm. 

In  Tiew  of  the  great  influx  of  Swedes  from  Northern 
Emope  and  TtfilV^*  from  the  South,  at  the  present  time 
it  IB  onriona  to  find  that  in  1828  only  one  Swede  arrived, 
snd  in  1882  oidj  two  Italians,  while  in  1882, 27,4«V4  natives 
mi  Jialjamd  BftMA  ai  NorwBj  mad  Sweden  entered  the 


gates  of  Castle  Garden.  At  the  present  time  Germanj 
sends  the  largest  number,  England  stands  next,  while 
Ireland  occupies  the  third  place  in  the  list,  though  some- 
times it  takes  the  second.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire. Norway  and  Sweden,  Italy,  Bussia,  Scotland  and 
Denmark,  represent  the  other  great  sources  of  new 
population.  Of  321,814  who  arrived  in  1886,  about 
ninety-six  thousand  were  from  the  British  Isles,  while 
more  than  twice  that  number  were  sent  by  Continental 
Europe. 

But  Europe  alone  does  not  furnish  all  our  immigrants. 
Asia,  too,  has  begun  to  contribute  largely  to  our  pop- 
ulation, raising  new  questions,  and  calling  for  special 
legislative  consideration  and  enactment. 

The  development  of  California  and  the  demand  for 
labor  there  attracted  the  Chinese,  and  their  numbers 
increased  with  great  rapidity,  so  that,  by  1874,  144,328 
had  arrived.  A  bad  feature  of  this  class  was  that  thej 
were  really  serfs,  imported  by  large  trading  companies  and 
controlled  by  them.  Very  few  Chinese  women  came,  and 
those  who  did  were  used  for  the  worst  purposes.  Living 
apart,  ignorant  of  our  civilized  social  rules,  or  indifferent 
to  them,  these  Chinese  were,  in  a  manner,  not  amenable 
to  our 'laws.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  trace  or  punish 
crime  among  them.  There  was  soon  a  movement  against 
the  further  introduction  of  this  undesirable  class.  Then 
came  a  protest  against  cheap  labor  among  the  working 
class,  and  a  protest  against  the  heathen  vices  implanted 
on  our  land  was  made  by  many  religious  and  moral  citi- 
zens. Local  violence  followed,  and  Congress  was  called 
upon  to  regulate  the  system  of  importing  Chinese.  A 
law  passed  in  1885  expressly  prohibited  the  importation 
of  aliens  for  labor  or  service  in  this  country,  by  contract 
or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  parol  or  speciaL  This 
was  intended  to  apply  to  the  Chinese  immigration,  but 
a  church  is  at  present  arraigned  under  this  law  for  making 
a  contract  with  a  clergyman  in  Europe  to  come  over  and 
belp  save  their  souls  ! 

The  Mormon  progress  in  Utah,  with  its  shameless  re- 
vival of  polygamy,  has  been  mainly  built  up  by  immigra- 
tion, planned,  concerted  and  fed  by  Mormon  agents  in 
Europe,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  Scandinavia.  The 
Mormon  system  grew  by  the  neglect  of  Congress  to 
check  it,  till  it  had  acquired  a  strength  making  its  sup- 
pression difficult.  Becent  laws  have  aimed  to  suppress 
polygamy,  but  as  long  as  unfortunate  women  are  openly 
introduced  into  the  countrv,  under  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment,  to  be  forwarded  to  Utah,  the  evil  must  increase. 
To  check  their  entrance  into  the  country  seems  to  many 
the  only  effectual  means  of  checking  the  further  increase 
of  polygamy. 

The  system  of  government  in  Biissia  and  some  other 
European  countrios  has  created  a  vast  network  of  secret 
revolationary  societies,  in  which  the  principles  adopted 
and  propagated  at  last  reached  the  point  of  aiming  at 
the  abolition  of  all  rights  in  personal  or  real  proi)erty, 
and  of  all  government.  Many  of  these  Communists, 
Nihilists  and  Anarchists  have  sought  refuge  in  the 
United  States,  and,  as  has  been  shown  at  Chicago,  dis- 
seminate their  ideas  and  extend  their  organization  mainly 
among  the  Continental  clement  here.  They  show  as 
great  a  hostility  to  the  existing  social  and  political  life 
of  this  country  as  they  do  to  the  most  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  monarchical  institutions  in  Europe.  To  meet 
this  new  difficulty  means  are  yet  to  be  devised. 

As  New  York  became  the  great  port  where  the  immi- 
gration fromEuto^  <ifcTiVt^^,^^aRk^\»^^^s^'^S*«^^^2«*■^•^ 
a  Board  ol  CommSs^vmct*  ^\  ^\sCvRwS«tfs^.  'WiSk  -iwac^** 
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head  for  each.     This  money  wm  naed  by  tho  Coiumis- 
Biouers  of  Emigration  to  protect  alien  passengers  from 
frarnl  and  impoaition,  to  advise  them  how  to  reach  their 
destiaation,  and,  as  br  as  possible,  see  to  their  welfare. 
All  alien  passengers  for  \rhom  the  rate  was  paid  were, 
in    case    of   sickne-s    or    want    occurring    within    five 
years  after  their  arriTal,  to  be  supported  or  reliered  bj 
tlie  CommiHsionere  of  Emigration  ont  ol  the  funds  in 
their  hands.     The 
bnilding    at    the 
Battery  known  as 
Castle  Garden,  he- 
came  the  receiving 
plaoe  for  all  imtui- 
grauia,  and  contio' 
n«e  so  to  this  day. 
For  the  sick  and 
helpless  large  and 
well -fitted  build- 
ings were   erected 
on  Ward's  laload. 
Under  the  man^^e- 
ment  of  this  Board 
great  good   was 
done;  the  poor- 
h  o  a  H  e  s    of    the 
ooantry  were    re- 
lieved of  recently 


passes  them  toward  the  registering- clerk.  Here  each  one 
is  asked  his  or  her  name,  place  of  birth  and  destination, 
the  replies  being  entered  in  an  enormous  ledger.  Then 
comes  the  question  of  departore — trains,  boats,  etc.^ 
and  the  qneries,  nttered  in  Frencli,  Italian,  Irish,  Banisli, 
Finnish,  Rnssian,  and  fifty  different  dialects,  are  briefly 
bnt  conrteonsly  responded  to.  Those  who  propose  re- 
maining in  Now  York  emerge  into  the  Battery  Park,  and 
are  cared  for  by 
the  agents  of  tha 
Inman  Line,  who 
see  them  safely 
honsed  in  respect- 
able hoarding- 
boases.  Those 
who  are  compelled 
to  wait  for  the 
evening  trains  for 


grants,  and  these 
newcomers  gener- 
ally protected  from 
fraud,  and  enabled 
to  reach  the  homes 
they  had  selected, 
in  most  cases,  soon 
h  e  c  ame  thriving 
and  pro  sperons, 
according  to  their 
cai>acity. 

Castle  Garden, 
the  great  centre  of 
the  immigration 
into  this  country, 
presenta  a  strange 
and  picturesqtie 
scene  worthy  of 
stndy.  Under  the 
system  bnilt  np 
by  years  of  ex- 
perience, these 
thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  chil- 
dren, arriving  gen- 
erally ignorant  of 
the  language  and 
ways  of  the  coun- 
try, are  rapidly 
parceled  out,  some 
conducted  to  the 
steamboat  or  rail- 
road lines,  others  sent  to  Ward's  Island ;  others  kept 
liU  friends  arrive,  or  applications  tor  varions  kinds  of 
labor  take  them  from  the  employment  bureau.  Lioeused 
boarding-houses  receive  those  who  have  to  wait  here, 
and  at  every  step  there  are  agencies  to  prevent  fraud  and 
imposition. 

When  the  immigrants  reach  Castle  Garden,  tliey  pass 
in  single  file  into  the  rotunda,  and  the  police  officer 


the 


st     and 


South  encamp  i 
the  rotnnda,  gypsy 
fashion,  and  ait, 
sptawl,  orouoli 
and  lie  in  every 
attitude  of  indo- 
lent nonchalance. 
Some  of  t  b  e  e  a 
groups  are  in- 
tensely p  i  c  t  n  r- 
esque.  The  quaint 
costumes  of  Dan- 
ish and  German 
villages,  the  rich 
colors  of  Conne- 
mara  clocks,  and 
the  thousand  and 
one  hues  of  the 
beribboned  lassies 
of  many  climes, 
blend  in  glowing 
contrasts.  Meals 
are  partaken  of ; 
the  "tay "  is  wet 
and  the  lager  is 
foamed ;  children 
romp  and  play; 
the  old  people 
doze,  and  tha 
yonnget  take  up 
the  thread  of  the 
flirtations  com- 
menced on  the 
bounding  billows, 
and  resolve  to 
make  the  most  of 
thsir  time  ere  the 
bitter  word  of 
parting.    The  hour 

at    length    arrives 

g^^g  when    it   becomes 

necessary  to  move 
toward  the  train,  and  then  there  is  a  mighty  upheaval 
of  human  forms  and  hnman  tmpedimenUt. 

The  shipping  interests  struggled  earnestly  against  the 
laws  of  New  York,  and  ultimately  obtained  a  decision  of 
the  United  Stales  Supreme  Conrt,  on  the  21st  of  Sfaroh, 
1876,  declaring  the  whole  system  of  New  York  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  esolueive  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
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foreign  commerce.  The  case  had  been  elaborately  argued, 
and  "was  long  nnder  consideration  by  the  Justices.  Mil- 
ler, Justice,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said  in 
regard  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  : 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  this  whole  subject  has  boen  confided 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution ;  that  Congress  can  more  appro- 
priately, and  with  mow  acceptance,  exercise  it  than  any  other  body 
known  to  our  law,  State  or  National ;  that  by  providing  a  system 
of  laws  in  these  matters,  applicable  to  all  ports,  and  to  all  vessels, 
a  serious  question,  which  has  long  been  matter  of  contest  and 
complaint,  may  be  effectually  and  satisfactorily  settled." 

But  in  the  court  of  common  sense  it  would  seem 
sound  reasoning  to  hold  that  a  power  so  indefinite  that 
Congress  had  for  eighty-nine  years  neglected  to  exercise 
it,(  although  the  cries  of  suffering  humanity  and  the  wel- 
itike  of  the  whole  country  demanded  action,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  abdicated  and  waived. 

trhis  decision,  given  in  hesitating  tones,  affected  not 
oifLy  the  State  of  New  York,  but  all  other  States  on  the 
Aflantio,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific ;  threw 
ih^  ports  open,  and  left  them  unprotected  against  the 
introduction  of  paupers  and  criminals,  while  it  de- 
prived the  immigrant  of  every  shield  against  fraud  and 
oppression. 

But  Congress, 'which  had  for  eighty-nine  years  been  in- 
different to  the  suffering  and  the  welfare  of  the  millions 
who  poured  into  this  country,  which  had  shown  its  dis- 
regard whether  these  newcomers  w^re  to  be  made  into 
good  and  valuable  citizens  or  allowed  to  add  new  im- 
petus to  the  increase  of  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes, 
was  not  to  be  roused  to  action  by  any  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  subject  afforded  do  opp<»rtunity 
for  the  creation  of  lucrative  offices  ;  it  merely  oonoemed 
th^  public  welfare ;  a  topic  well  adopted  for  rhetorical 
treatment,  but  not  of  a  character  to  influence  public 
business. 

The  result  of  the  decision  on  the  Commissioners  of 
Emigration  was  disastrous.  Their  means  of  doing  good 
were  at  once  cut  off,  and  not  only  that — they  were  at  once 
sued  by  the  great  shipping  companies  for  the  money 
wluch  they  had  received  and  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  immigrants.  As  the  shipping  companies  always 
included  the  tax  in  the  passage  money,  decisions  in  their 
favor  would  have  put  into  the  coffers  of  the  steamship 
lines  money  which  came  really  from  the  immigrants,  but 
which  would  never  be  refunded  to  them. 

The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  at  once  applied  to 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  similar  in  effect  to  that  which  the 
experience  of  years  had  placed  on  the  statute-book  of 
New  York,  and  applied  also  for  a  law  to  relieve  them  from 
inequitable  suits  against  them  in  name,  but  really  against 
i\\Q  State  of  New  York,  whose  agents  they  were. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1878,  Congress  did  indeed  pass  an 
Act  preventing  any  such  actions,  but  it  was  not  till  July 
22d,  1882,  that  Congress  passed  an  Act  regulating  the 
frreat  matter  of  immigration. 

Meanwhile  the  State  of  New  York,  with  greater  human- 
ity and  a  higher  sense  of  the  national  good,  maintained 
the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  and  enabled  them  to 
continue  in  some  degree  the  beneficent  work  which  had 
for  years  done  honor  to  the  high-minded  and  unblemished 
men  who  directed  it  From  1876  to  1880  the  General 
Goremment,  or  ungovemment,  did  nothing  to  relieve  New 
York  of  this  burden  so  generously  assumed,  and  not  till 
the  State  had  expended  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  did  the  United  States  establish  an  "Immigrant 
Fund,"  arising  from  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  head  levied 
nnder  an  Act  of  August  3d,  1882. 

Tkc  Acts  of  Congress  were  scarcely  dry  when  suits 


were  begun  to  declare  them  unconstitutional,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  asked  to  stultify  itself  by  declaring  Acta 
unconstitutional  which  it  had  declared  it  the  power  and 
duty  of  Congress  to  pass.  The  Court  again,  by  the  same 
Justice  Miller  as  its  mouthpiece,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1884,  gave  its  decision  that  the  Acts  of  1882  were  con- 
stitutional But  the  funds  provided  by  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress are  totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  much  of  the  good  it  formerly  accomplished  it  is 
now  unable  to  effect. 

There  are  thus  various  questions  coming  up  before  the 
people  in  regard  to  future  immigration — whether  further 
immigration  is  to  be  encouraged  ;  or  whether  checks  are 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  further  than  those  which  already 
prevent  the  landing  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
dition as  convicts,  paupers,  or  persons  unable  to  acquire 
a  living,  are  almost  certain  to  become  a  public  burden  ; 
whether  the  Chinese  and  Mormon  questions  can  be  fur- 
ther solved  by  additional  legislation  ;  and  whether  An- 
archism can  be  checked  by  excluding  the  propagators  of 
its  doctrines. 

The  question,  also,  arises  whether  a  revision  of  the 
naturalization  laws  is  required  to  prevent  Mormon  and 
Anarchist  leaders  from  employing  their  dupes,*  still  igno- 
rant of  the  real  spirit  and  tendency  of  our  liberal  govern- 
ments, to  control  elections,  defeat  needed  legislation, 
and  promote,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  a  return  to  chaos,  by 
dissolving  all  the  bonds  that  blend  men  together  in 
Christian  society.  . 

Naturalization  is  sure  to  come  up.  A  general  law  of 
Congress  will  effect  comparatively  little,  as  even  for 
national  offices  the  qualifications  of  electors  are  in  many 
oases  those  necessary  to  vote  for  the  most  popular  branch 
of  the  State  Legislature.  And  as  the  Western  States  con- 
fer this  right  on  actual  settlers,  irrespective  of  United 
States  naturalization.  Congressional  laws  will  not  materi- 
ally affect  them  unless  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  amended. 

There  are,  thus,  a  number  of  questions  regarding  immi- 
gration which  call  loudly  for  a  general  systematic  and 
philosophical  treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  after  full 
discussion,  by  the  ablest  of  our  statesmen.  If  the  topic 
is  consigned  to  neglect,  as  it  has  been  too  frequently  by 
Congress,  evils  of  no  little  magnitude  may  suddenly  come 
upon  us  to  add  weight  to  the  growing  sentiment  that 
the  General  Government,  as  at  present  organized,  is  a 
detriment,  not  an  aid,  to  the  general  progress  of  the 
country. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  a  wide  range  for  opinion  from 
those  who  hold  all  check  on  immigration  unwise  and 
impolitic;  maintaining  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  man  who  comes  penniless,  with  a  strong  will 
and  determination  to  succeed,  or  the  man  who  comes  in 
the  cabin  with  abundant  means,  is  likely  to  be  a  public 
charge  or  a  general  benefit  to  the  country.  If  men  sold 
on  the  docks  as  Bedemptioners,  in  the  old  time,  rose  to 
be  members  of  the  body  which  shaped  the  destinies  of 
America,  held  the  spontaneous  allegiance  of  the  people 
and  maintained  a  seven  years*  war  against  the  greatest 
power  in  Europe,  why  cannot  the  man  who,  to-day,  steps 
penniless  on  the  dock  achieve  as  much  ?  They  point  to 
the  many  who  come  with  means,  but  who  are  paupers  in 
a  few  years  from  want  of  thrift  and  judgment,  injudi^^*ous 
investments,  rash  speculation,  over-confidence  in  others. 
In  the  brain  of  a  cripple  may  be  inventions  to  snrpass 
those  of  Edison.  As  no  one  can  read  the  future,  or  tell 
what  the  innate  capacities  may  develop  into  under  our 
system,  why  refuse  any  man  an  opportunity  ? 

Others,  at  the  other  extreme,  would  require  from  every 
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•mlBtMit  ft  pdioe  oeriiftoftte  from  his  last  residenoe, 
•oantemigned  by  the  Amerioaa  Goiiflnl,  that  the  bearer 
has  nsw  been  a  oonviet,  or  pauper,  or  placed  under 
yoUoe  niperriaioii  aa  ft  dangerona  character. 

Id  1796^  dnzing  the  AdmiQiatration  of  John  Adams, 
OoDgveH  paaaed  the  famons  Alien  Act,  by  which  the  Pre- 
aidant  waa  anthoriaed  to  expel  any  alien  plotting  againat 
Ibft  peaoau  Thia  Act  drew  great  obloqny  on  the  Federal 
yavtyy  and  the  popular  mind  has  been  strongly  opposed  to 
ifttraatiiig  any  auch  powers  to  the  General  Goyemment ; 
koi  eaily  in  the  present  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Adams, 
•f  Ohioago,  introduced  a  Bill  giving  the  President  power 
to  banisli  zeTolutionary  aliens  plotting  against  the  peace 
and  aalaiy  of  the  atate.  The  more  favorable  plan  would 
ba  tp  inVeat  the  Oourts  with  power  to  act  summarily  in 
noil  eaaea,  and  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
Oofttnment  ahould  provide  some  means  by  which  it  may 
ytoiaet  itaelf  from  aliens  who  are  professed  revolution- 
kl%  and  whose  only  occupation  is  to  undermine  the 
Ckyvemment. 
Otheni  would  wish  some  steps  taken  to  disabuse  the 
it  women  brought  over  by  the  Mormon  agents  to 
tfaa  number  of  polygamous  wives  in  Utah,  and 

the  poor  creatures  that  they  are  going  to  do  what 
the  Iftwa  of  the  country  forbid,  and  what  must  ultimately 
misery  on  them,  and  cover  themselves  and  their 
with  disgrace  and  shame.  Others  would  counsel 
ike  paaaage  of  an  Act  applicable  to  all  Territories,  under 
wldeh  any  woman,  not  the  sole  legal  wife  of  a  huaband, 
ffbo  beaia  a  child,  may  be  arrested  and  aent  out  of  the 
llMEflftoiiy  to  her  native  place,  here  or  abroad,  the  cost  of 
taftospoirtation  to  be  levied  on  the  putative  ftither  of  the 

;  and  requiring  copies  of  such  statute,  in  their  own 
to  be  distributed  to  all  women  landing  here, 

ihey  may  not  claim  to  have  acted  in  ignorance  of 
Aalftw. 

•     

The  Ghineae  question  is  yet  in  a  crude  atate  on  the 
■latate- books,   and   many  improvementa  will*be  sug- 


'  Vrom  all  aides,  therefore,  comes  a  call  for  a  statesman- 
Bke  treatment  of  immigration,  and  the  host  of  questions 
ttftthftTe  already  arisen  or  may  soon  arise  in  regard  to  it. 
ne  proapeot,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  great  war  in  Europe, 
IfaaA  will  awell  the  influx  of  newcomers,  makes  it  impera- 
tffia  to  prepare  in  advance,  and  not  patch  up  matters  by 
S-advlaed  and  hasty  legislation. 


OLD  COINS  UNEARTHED. 

Jx  IB  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  treasure-trovo 

to  hafe  12,267  coins  unearthed  ;  but  (says  the  Architect) 

ImI  year  four  workmen  were  lucky  in  finding  that  num- 

in  Boaa's  Court,  Upper  Kirkgate,  Aberdeen,  and  it  has 

decided  by  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  proportionate 

■am  lor  them.     They  were  found  in  a  metal  pot  eleven 

Inoboa  high  and  thirty-two  inches  in  circumference  at 

|hft  widest  part.     The  coins  are  mainly  English  pennies 

•r  atarlinga  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Keady  one-half,  or  5,883,  come  from  the  London  Mint, 

«ul  8^179   from  Canterbury.     The  Durham  Mint  fur- 

1,115,  and  aeveral  are  from  the  mints  of  Berwick, 

Bury  St  Edmunds,  Chester,  Exeter,  Kingston 

IHftll)t  linooln,  Newcastle  and  York.    There  are  flfty- 

i«a  from  DaU^,  ftnd  twenty-one  from  Waterfoid.    The 

ah  ooins  an  of  peonUar  intereat,  aa  they  want  the  tri- 

%  whioh  waa  anppoaed  to  be  oharaotetiatio  of  them. 

*mign  ooimtnftf t  ooina  wwa  alao  in  iha  heap. 

tak  oelBi  mnaber  only  m    The  Ihaoty  of 


Mr.  A.  Walker  is  that  the  pot  was  buried  during  Balial*a 
War  and  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Edwaid  HL,  and 
the  skill  of  the  packers  is  evident  when  we  know  thal^ 
after  lying  for  five  centuries  in  the  earth,  not  more  than 
200  coins  were  illegible. 


UNCERTAINTIES. 
By  May  Probyn, 

Pink'  linen  bonnctj 

Pink  cotton  gown, 
Roses  printed  on  it. 
Hands  burnt  brown. 
Oh  I  blithe  were  all  the  piping  birds,  and  the  golden-belted  bees. 
And  blithe  sang  she  on  the  doorstep,  with  her  apron  lull  of 


Sound  of  scythe  and  mowing. 

Where  buttercups  grew  tall ; 
Sound  of  rod  kine  lowing. 
And  early  milkmaid's  call. 
Sweet  she  sang  on  the  doorstep,  with  the  young  peas  In  her  )a|i. 
And  he  came  whistling  up  the  lane,  with  the  ribbons  in  his  oafii 

"Ton  called  me  a  bad  penny 

That  wouldn't  be  sent  away— 
Bat  here's  good-by  to  you,  Jenny, 

For  many  and  many  a  day, 
Ibere'S  talk  of  cannon  and  killing— 

Kay,  never  turn  so  white  I 
And  I've  taken  the  king's  shilling— 
I  took  it  last  night." 
Oh  I  merry,  merry  piped  the  thrushes  up  in  the  cherry-tree. 
But  dumb  she  sat  on  the  doorstep,  and  out  thro'  the  gate  went  he. 

Boent  of  hay  and  Summer; 

Bed  evening  sky; 
Noise  of  fife  and  drummer; 
Ken  marching  by.         • 
The  hay  will  be  carried  presently,  and  the  cherries  gathered  all. 
And  the  com  stand  yellow  in  the  shocks,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  fall* 

Perhaps  some  evening  after. 

With  no  more  song  of  thrush. 
The  lads  will  cease  their  laughter. 

And  the  maids  their  chatter  hush ; 
And  word  of  blood  and  battle 

Will  mix  with  the  sound  of  the  flail. 
And  lowing  of  the  cattle, 

And  clink  of  the  milking-pail; 
And  one  will  read  half  fearful 

A  list  of  names  aloud ; 
And  a  few  will  stagger  tearful 

Out  of  the  little  crowd ; 
And  she,  x>erhape,  half  doubting, 

Half  knowing  why  she  came. 
Will  stand  among  tliem,  pouting, 

And  hear,  perhaps,  his  name — 
W^ill  weep,  perhaps,  a  little,  as  she  wanders  up  the  lane, 
And  wish  one  Hummer  morning  were  all  to  do  n;,'ain. 


"A  WOMAN'S  PKOMISE." 

Mb.  Dantbij  S.  Dickinson,  formerly  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  was  very  fond  of  saying 
sharp  things,  sometimes  gave  offense  by  his  witticisms 
when  he  least  expected  to  do  so.  One  day,  when  he  waa 
walking  moodily  along  the  street  in  Albany  at  the  time 
Silas  Wright  was  Governor,  he  met  Mrs.  Wright,  the 
Governor's  wife. 

Observing  his  abstracted  air,  the  lady  said,  in  a  jocn- 
lar  manner :  "  What  does  a  man  think  of  when  he  is 
thinking  of  nothing  ?" 

"  Of  a  woman'a  promiae,"  responded  Mr.  DiokiiiaoiL 

*<  Wdl  done,  Senator,"  aaid  Mra.  Wright,  who  paaaed 
on,  bat  did  oot  forget  Mr.  Diokinaon'a  remaik. 

Some  tme  afterwaid  he  vaqueated  liar  to  1m^  Mtt  to 
iba  Gofwuor  to  H»poinl  %  Iriaiid  %^ 
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and  cobweb  laoe,  all  to  go  into  the  ugly  black  kiln  and 
be  burned  remorselessly  for  the  good  of  the  British  Lion 
with  a  big  L. 

"  Thejr  can't  humbug  me  /"  he  was  wont  to  exclaim. 
"  I  am  none  of  your  confounded  puppies  who  won't  seize 
anything  because  it  belongs  to  a  pretty  girL  I'm  Her 
Majesty's  official,  and  I'm  devoted  to  the  service,  by  gad  I 
Duty  before  sentiment,  by  Jove  I" 

The  captain  lived  on  with  credit  and  renown,  and  one 
day  he  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  from  France 
in  a  thick,  cold  fog,  and  he  was  in  very  bad  humor. 

Tliat  day  he  had  made  a  discovery  which  caused  his  red 
face  to  turn  crimson,  and  his  ugly,  queer,  overfed  eyes 
to  stick  out  from  the  beds  of  wrinkles  by  which  they 
ware  surrounded.  His  wife  received  letters  from  her 
Bofortunate  son  I 

She  had  been  caught  in  the  very  act  of  reading  one, 
and  crying — **  Yes,  by  King  Arthur  !  crying  over  it  I" 

He  gave  her  and  his  daughter  such  a  lecture,  garnished 
by  such  a  profane  expenditure  of  Scriptural  language, 
that  he  felt  satisfied  when  he  left  them,  for  their  misery 
was  sufficient,  if  it  had  been  properly  spread  out,  to 
make  a  whole  city  wretched. 

The  captain  was  prepared  to  "fix "any  one  who  car- 
ried ashore  one  cigar,  or  one  inch  of  lace,  a  pair  of  gloves, 
or  any  other  item. 

As  he  stood  thus,  watching  the  coming  ashore  of  the 
passengers  with  a  '*  stony  British  stare,"  he  espied  a  lady 
who  walked  with  the  gentle,  appealing,  uncertain  step  of 
a  young  widow. 

She  was  followed  by  a  nurse,  wearing  the  cap  and 
apron  of  a  French  bonne;  and  in  the  arms  of  this  nurse 
was  a  baby,  in  long  and  flowing  white  robes. 

The  captain  was  on  the  alert. 

The  lady  came  up  to  him,  and,  throwing  back  her  long 
crape  vail,  addressed  him  in  deep,  musical  accents : 

•*You  are  the  custom  officer,  sir?" 

**I  am,"  responded  the  captain,  rather  gruffly. 

Now,  the  widow  was  sufficieutlv  beautiful  to  disarm 
even  the  ill-nature  of  Captain  Muggins,  and  just  the  style 
of  beauty  he  would  be  sure  to  admire. 

Tlie  captain  was  blonde,  of  a  highly  aggravated, 
mashed-tnmips  style  of  blondness.  His  hair,  aggressive 
eyebrows,  and  bristling  mustache  and  whiskers,  were  all 
of  i^ie  name  hue.  A  friend  might  call  them  auburn,  but 
spinster  ladies  from  whom  he  had  ruthlessly  wrested 
gloves,  laces,  etc.,  called  him  a  "carroty  old  fox  !"  and 
suffered  no  pangs  of  conscience  from  applying  such  a 
term  to  his  hirsute  adornments. 

The  widow  was  beautiful,  with  a  clear  brown  eve— or 
rather  two  of  them — velvet-lidded,  heavy-fringed,  full  and 
languid,  prone  to  be  cast  down  modestly  and  upraised 
suddenly,  to  the  no  small  confusion  of  the  luckless  male 
bystander. 

She  wore  the  full  attire  of  woe.  A  small  citipe  bonnet, 
with  a  slight  frost-work  of  white  under  its  brim,  rested  on 
her  glossy  black  hair.  Such  hair  !— waving  and  shining 
and  blue-black. 

Her  brow,  so  smooth  and  broad,  was  undisfigured  by 
lunatic  fringe  or  bang.  Her  eyebrows  were  black  and 
delicate,  but  straight,  not  arched.  Her  nose  might  be  a 
trifle  large,  bnt  it  was  beautifully  formed  and  clearly 
ohiaeled ;  and  her  mouth  was  beautiful,  the  lips  so  full, 
■o  bearUike  in  their  proud  arch,  their  coloring  so  fresh 
and  rieh. 

Then  her  ecwnpleadan  was  of  a  soft,  ruddy,  indesoriba- 
ble  bmnette  ti&tk  inpoaable  to  picture  in  worda,  but 
wliolly  eharmliig  ;.lMr  dda  was  bo  finely  molded  and  her 
jhtMi  full  and 


Altogether,  the  irascible  captain  thought,  "  Gad  I  the 
finest  woman  Fve  seen  for  years  !"  For  the  widow  • 
form  fully  equaled  her  face,  and  she  was  handsomely 
dressed. 

*'I  am,  madame,"  he  repeated.  ''Where  is  your  lug- 
gage?" 

"  Here  it  is.  I  am  alone — that  is,  with  the  exception  of 
my  nurse  and  baby.  I  have  to  travel  so  much  now,  and 
always  alone." 

Tears  seemed  very  close  to  the  widow's  lovely  eyes,  and 
a  mournfully  appealing  tone  touched  even  the  ironclad 
heart  of  Captain  Muggins. 

''All  right,  ma'am.  Have  nothing  to  declare,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  Nothing.  Please  examine  my  trunks,  for  I  long  te 
rest,  and  my  baby  has  been  quite  seasick,  poor  darling  1" 

The  trunks  were  examined  carefully  ;  for,  however  fine 
a  woman  the  widow  might  be,  "duty  before  sentiment" 
was  the  captain's  motto. 

Nothing  was  found,  and  the  trunks  were  passed. 

The  widow  took  her  baby  from  the  nurse's  arms  and 
hushed  it  to  sleep,  as  it  had  evinced  signs  of  disquietude 
by  beginning  to  whimper. 

*'A  fine  child,  ma'am,"  said  the  captain,  who  hated 
babies  like  poison. 

"Is  he  not  beautiful,  my  Henri  ? — the  image  of  hisdear 
— oh  I"  a  sob  completed  the  son  to  nee. 

He  was  beautiful— at  least  as  niiicli  as  could  be  seen  of 
liim,  for  he  was  one  moss  of  laco  and  embroidery,  his  roaj 
face  half  concealed  by  a  filmy  vail. 

"  He  is  a  fine  fellow — how  old  might  he  bo  ?"  the  cap- 
tain's  parboiled  eyes  shone  with  interest ;  he  admired  the 
widow  more  every  moment 

"  Seven  months  to-morrow — poor  little  darling !  to 
think  how  much  he  has  traveled  I" 

"He  has,  ma'am?" 

"  Yes  ;  by  his  dear  father's  very  strange  will,  I  live  six 
weeks  in  Paris  and  six  in  England,  alternately." 

"Bather  troublesome  for  you,  ma'am." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  for  myself,"  said  the  bewitching 
widow,  with  a  swift  upward  flash  of  her  adorable  eyes ; 
"but  my  poor  little  boy — fancy,  I  might  risk  his  health, 
might  even  lose  him,"  here  she  seemed  about  to  give  way 
to  her  feelings,  but  just  then  as  the  captain  murmured, 
"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  sympathetically,  the  bo7iiie  came  up  to 
say  that  the  carriage  waited,  and  with  a  hurried  *'  Thank 
you  so  much  —  good-by,"  the  beautiful  widow  disap- 
peared. 

"Ah  !  that's  something  like  a  woman  I''  ejaenlatod  the 
captain,  as  he  renumed  his  oflicial  duties.  He  felt  that 
Providence  hotl  been  guilty  of  gross  injustice  in  not  pro- 
viding him  with  just  such  a  wife,  instead  of  poor,  faded, 
weak-eyed,  heart-broken  Mrs.  Muggins. 

In  three  weeks  the  beautiful  widow  returned  to  France, 
and  in  six  weeks  she  again  had  her  luggage  examined  bj 
the  captain,  who  l>ecame  more  deeply  interested  than  be- 
fore. This  sort  of  thing  continued  for  nearly  a  year. 
Captain  jVfuggins  was  now  violently  enamored  of  the 
lovely  widow,  who  long  ago  had  informed  him  that  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Cecil,  and  that  her  husband's  death  had 
left  her  very  wealthy,  though  sadly  inconvenienced  bj 
the  terms  of  his  strange  will. 

Master  Henri  throve  apace  ;  he  grew  wonderfully  large 
and  heavy,  and  was  a  remarkably  good  baby — so  (luiet 

"He  is  quite  a  sailor,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  stood 
examining  the  trunks  after  rather  a  stormy  voyage. 

"Yea;  and,  poor  darling,  he  cried  so  very  dreailfully 
during  the  paasage,  he  is  quite  worn  out" 

Vhen  the  widow  and  the  oaptein  had  been  acquainted 
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%  your  or  so,  the  head  officer  of  the  department  sent  for 
Oaptain  Maggins  one  day. 

He  receireil  hiin  in  his  private  office,  and  remarked,  as 
•oon  as  be  saw  him  : 

*'I  sent  for  yoa.  Muggins,  for  I  know  you  are  very 
•harp." 

"  Thank  yon,  sir,"  replied  the  captain,  pleased  by  the 
eompliment. 

"  Welly  Mnggins,  I  have  something  rather  unpleasant 
to  say. 


M 


•  « 


•_   >l 


The  captain  felt  rather  alarmed. 

"  I'to  zeceiTed  information  that  a  noted  smuggler  has 
been  getting  ahead  of  ns  for  a  year,  bringing  over  dia- 
monds, laces,  etc. — ^thonsands  of  pounds'  worth  of  valu- 
ables. I  have  known  it  for  some  time  ;  but,  though  I've 
txied  every  way,  I'm  blowed  if  I  can  spot  him." 

The  captain's  face  grew  redder. 

"I  hope,  sir,  that  you  don't  imagine  I  neglect  my 
duty  ?"  be  said,  humbly. 

Like  all  other  bailies,  he  was  a  great  coward. 

"  No,  I  don't.  But  it  is  quite  possiblo  that  some  one 
has  been  a  little  too  smart  for  jou." 

"I  scarcely  think  that  possible,"  said  tlio  captain. 

"  Well,  well,  the  thing  is  that  the  game  is  going  on, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I've  sent 
to  Scotland  Yard  for  one  of  their  sharpest  men,  and  he'll 
be  on  the  wharf  the  next  trip." 

No  crimson  dye  of  Eastern  fame  could  equal  the  tint  of 
Captain  Muggins's  face. 

A  detective  put  on  his  wliarf — to  overlook  him  ! 

He  dared  not  offer  a  remonstrance,  but  any  one  who 
knew  him  could  judge  for  themRclvos  what  a  nice  time 
his  wife  and  daughter  would  enjoy  when  he  returned  to 
his  home,  as  they  were  always  the  helpless  yictims  of 
bis  fury  when  any  indignity  was  put  upon  him  by  out- 
siders. 

He  left  the  office  and  returned  to  his  duties.  His  blood 
boiled  with  indignation,  and  be  scarcely  replied  to  the 
many  questions  asked  him  during  the  day  by  thosu  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  through  his  official  poHition. 

When  the  steamer  arrived  and  her  i)assengerH  floweil 
ashore  in  a  stream,  the  ca]>tain  espied  the  widow  aflvanc- 
ing  with  her  usual  smile,  her  nurse  and  hor  baby. 

•*Ah,  how  are  you,  my  friend  ?"  said  the  charuKM*,  in 
ber  usual  soft,  melodious  accents. 

"Well,  thank  you.     How  is  Master  Henri  ?" 

"  Oh,  so  well,  so  beautiful  !" 

The  trunks  were  passed,  and,  after  a  few  ]>h>a8ant 
words,  the  widow  prepared  to  de])art,  but  just  as  Julii>, 
the  bonne^  had  announced  the  carriage,  a  quiet -looking 
man,  in  a  salt-and-pepper  suit,  stepped  up  and  laid  a 
profane  band  on  the  beautiful  shoulder  of  the  charming 
widow. 

"  Caught  again.  Iky!"  he  said,  in  a  plea<«ant  manner. 

The  widow  started.  She  glanced  around  in  t<.»rr(>r — 
alarm. 

"No  use.  Iky,"  said  the  salt-and-pepper  man.  **IVe 
been  wondering  why  you  kept  so  quiet.     Game  up,  old 

bpy." 

The  captain  stood  by  in  speechless  amazement  while 
the  detective  arrested  the  beautiful  widow. 

And  the  baby.  Master  Henri,  what  of  him  ? 

He  wos  disrobed  of  his  lace  and  his  embroidery,  and  he 
proved  to  be  one  mass  of  smuggled  gooils,  adroitly  built 
together  on  the  foundation  of  a  bottle  of  the  best  French 
bnndy,  and  furnished  with  a  waxen  face  and  an  appa- 
ntns  to  make  a  noise  resembling  the  cry  of  an  infant 

The  oaptain  is  still  employed  as  an  officer  of  Her 


Majesty's  Customs,  but  ho  is  more  humble,  for  his  beantk' 
ful  widow  was  a  smart  young  smuggler  from  Paris.  He 
was  singularly  handsome  and  made  up  well  as  a  woman, 
and  ho  had  brought  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  valu- 
ables through  right  before  the  redoubtable  captain's 
nose ;  and  as  long  as  the  captain  lives  he  will  never 
hear  the  last  of  the  widow's  bah  v. 


GREAT  MEMOBIES. 

The  history  of  the  world  has  been  dotted  with  the 
names  of  those  who  have  possessed  remarkable  memories. 
As  far  back  as  the  remote  ])eriods  of  antiquity,  we  are 
told,  there  lived  men  who  were  famous  for  their  wonder- 
ful powers  of  recollection. 

Mozart,  when  only  thirteen  years  old,  played  from  one 
hearing  a  new  opera,  which  hod  been  composed  ex- 
pressly to  test  his  skill.  A  writer,  referring  to  this  inci- 
dent, says  :  **  He  not  only  reproduced  the  opera — which 
was  a  very  difficult  piece — from  memory,  without  missing 
a  single  note,  but  on  a  second  playing  thre^  in  variations 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  who  heard  him  were  speechleaa 
with  astonishment." 

It  is  seid  of  Themistocles  that  he  could  call  by  name 
the  people  of  Athens,  which  city  then  numbered  20,000 
inhabitants. 

George  IIL,  though  deficient  in  education,  never  for- 
got a  namo  onco  heard  or  a  face  once  seen. 

A  schoolteacher  of  London,  whose  name  was- Dawson, 
possessed  a  remarkable  memory.  He  could  repeat  the 
Bi)ok  of  Job  and  the  Psalms,  and,  on  a  wager  of  £200,  ho 
ropt»ated,  without  a  book,  Spenser's  **Fiierie  Queene,'*a 
poem  of  nearly  4,000  stanzas  of  nine  lines  each. 

Porson,  the  Greek  scholar,  could  repeat  Milton's 
*'  Paradise  Lost  "  backward. 

A  monk  who  resided  in  Moscow  in  the  fifteenth  cen« 
tury  could  repeat  the  whole  of  tho  New  Testament. 

It  has  been  written  of  the  Bourbons  that  they  nevei 
forgot  a  man's  naiile,  nor  his  face,  and  this  has-been 
sometimes  considered  as  a  truo  sigu  of  their  royal 
natures. 

Houdin  was  onco  invited  with  his  son  to  a  gentleman's 
house  to  give  a  sea/tee,  and  as  he  went  up-stairs  he  passed 
the  HI  rary-door,  which  was  i»artially  oiM'n.  In  that  sin- 
gle moment  young  Charles  Iloudiu  rc:i«l  oiTthe  names  of 
twelve  volumes,  and  recofrniz*^<l  the  p(»sition  of  two  busts. 
The  gtMitlcnnin.  during  th»^  sthin  'f.  was  artfully  led  by  tho 
father  to  ask  some  (luestions  n»latiiij:j  to  tin'  library,  and 
was  astonished  bv  tho  acoiiracv  of  t\\».)  ma<ciciau's  an- 
•  swrrs. 

j  l>i>oin\  the  blind  ne.Lrro  pianist,  who  has  ^iven  perform- 
ances in  nianv  countries,  Iiils  a  wonderful  uiemorv  in  con- 
nection  with  his  art.  From  onet*  hearing  it,  he  was;  able 
to  play  Liszt's  celebrated  "  Hungarian  Khapsody  "  with* 
out  inissin<j^  a  single  note,  lilind  'Uum  also  performed 
similar  feats. 

^fc^Kenzie  tells  us  a  most  interesting  story  about 
Carolan,  a  blind  Irish  harper  and  composer,  who  once 
challenged  a  famous  Italian  violinist  to  a  trial  of  skill. 
The  Italian  played  the  fifth  concerto  of  Vivaldi  on  his 
violin  ;  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  Carolan, 
who  had  never  before  heard  the  concerto,  took  his  harp 
and  played  it  through  from  beginning  to  end,  without 
missing  a  single  note  throughout  the  entire  performance 
of  the  piece. 

EcoNoarr  in  our  affairs  has  the  same  effect  upon  onr 
fortunes  that  good-breeding  has  on  onr  conversation. 
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A  ROMANCE   OF   STOCKBRIDGE   HOUSE. 

Uv   Fannte  Avhar  Mathews. 


DoROTHi  WruTHKoP  was  tweuty-fonr,  very  pretty,  and 
yery  self-n-i'led.  Her  family  were  going,  as  naual,  to 
their  oottntry  spat  at  Nevporl,  bnt  Dorothy  siiddenly 
made  ap  her  mind  that  nlie  mnst  go  to  StockbHdge  tor 
her  seaaoa.  Papa  aud  luaiuma  liad  been  in  Btockbridge 
years  ago,  wlieo  Dorothy  was  a  little  tot  in  a  big  browD 
hat  and  a  little  frock,  and  now  notfaiag  would  please 
their  daughter  bat  to  revisit  the  dear  old  place  she  had 
heard  ao  much  about. 

Auot  Carrie,  whose  pet  Dorothy  had  l>een 


that  heir  and  snccesiior  to  the  old  Rod  Lion  Inn,  who00 
aacient  aigu  Doiothy  often  fancied  she  heard  Bwinging 
and  creaking  as  she  lay  and  listened  to  the  wind  in  the 
chimneys  on  stormy  nights. 

What,  also,  did  Miss  Dorothy  dream  of  ?    What  other 
sound  crept  across  the  midniglit  sileaoe  ? 


Dorothy  sat,  on  a  snnsliiny  morning,  ii 


e  of  the  pw- 


birth,  was  eoiiilj  pressed  into  the  service  of  chaperon  to  '  lors.     She  held  Jonathan  Edwards's  "  Freedom  of  the 
her  willfnl  niece,  and  July  saw  them  comfortably  en-  j  Will"  in   her  listless  little    hands.     It  had   seemed   a 
■eoDced  at  the  qnaint,  delightfnl  Stockbridge  House—  j  proper  volume  to  take  from   the  library  and  form  aa 
V0I.XXV..  No.  3— IS. 
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Acqnaintance  with,  here,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  Ed- 
wards' Hall  and  the  fumed  '*clobct"  where  the  work 
WU8  written. 

But  ^lisrt  Dorothy's  dark  oyos  were  not  fixed  upon  the 
enuliJe  |«v^os  of  the  Stockbridf^e  sii^ice  :  instead,  thi-y 
were  ga/iii:^'  into  the  very  di^ptlis  oi  tlie  l<mi)iiijjj  flames  of 
the  l)i>?  wood  tire,  and  unou  they  wjUKhTcd  to  the  high 
pholf,  full  of  quaint  teapots  and  old-fashioned  silwr,  to 
tlio  pidishod  f*itlebourds  iunl  Hpindhi-loj^god  tables,  to  the 
fnnnv  old  handhox  underneath,  and  the  wonderful  prints 
of  the  wonderful  and  fa-sli  ion  able  hulit-s  of  the  year  of 
graeo  IKHI  that  hun^  upon  tlie  wulls,  and  over  to  the  spin- 
ning-wheel in  the  <:oi*ner,  where  the  firelight  played  on 
the  flax  and  where  a  sunbeam  fell  across  the  worn  treadle, 
idle  and  uoiselens  to- da  v. 

ft 

There  was  a  hum  of  voiees  outside  on  the  piazza— a 
low,  confused  murmur,  from  which  only  a  word  or  two 
eoiild  bo  distinguished  now  and  then— t^uch  as  **  My 
]):irt,"  *'thi3  ehiira<*ter,"  *' that  costume,'*  etc. 

Truth  to  tell,  St»K*k bridge  House  wiui  divided  against 
its'.'lf  ;  one  half  the  young  i)eople  were  going  to  give  the 
other  half  a  surprise  in  the  form  of  some  sort  of  enter- 
tainment, the  nature  of  whi«'h  was  to  bo  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  the  uninitiated  until  the  eventful  evening 
should  arrive. 

Dorothy  was  among  the  number  to  be  surprised,  and, 
therefore,  she  hail  naught  to  do  with  this  secret  conclave 
now  in  pn>gri'ss. 

Nauglit  in  do,  t-avr  lo  dream  away  the  day  in  the  big, 
l;ighba<*k»''l  roekiiig-ehair  ;  to  toa^t  her  little  foot  and 
ii:id   lite  a  i>leasant  tiling. 

*'All  alone.  Miss  Winthro]) '•" 

D<»rt>thv   did    not    turn    her   head  ;   not   she.   but   she 
<*onld  not  hel]>  the  warm,  sweet  blood  liiat  riibhed  up 
like  newborn  rosrs  in  her  round  cheeks. 
"Yes,  Mr.  Van  C'ortlandt  ;  I  seem  to  be." 
*'  Mav  1  sit  down  ?" 

**No  ;  you  look  better  standing,  I  think." 
Dorothy  surveys  him  critically,  with  a  provoking  little 
smile  and  air  of  t(deratiou  that  would  have  IxMsn  amusing 
to  any  third  person. 

And,  indeed,  her  eyes  must  have  been  well  filled  as 
they  looked.  IVlham  Van  Cortlandt  ^\as  a  tall,  stmight 
fellow,  with  man  and  gentleman  written  on  him  from 
crown  to  heel.  There  was  something  princely  iu  the 
pose  of  his  well-shai)ed  head,  and,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain hnuteui\  there  lurked  the  sweetest  smiles  under  his 
browu  mustache.  He  was  older  than  Dorothv  by  four- 
t«en  years,  and  on  his  face  there  was  graven  the  rc(;ord 
of  the  life  men  leml — not  altogether  holy. 

"Do  1?"  he  says,  laughing,  and  throwing  his  tennis- 
cap  on  the  table. 

"Yes,  I  really  think  y(m  do.     Still,  if  you  are  tired, 
you  might  sit  down." 
"Ah.  thanks-awfullv." 
He  sits,  sits  and  stares  at  ^Wss  Dorothv,  who  suddenlv 

ft    '  • 

seeks  strength  and  knowledge  from  the  revered  Jona- 
than. ' 

"What  a  lu'astlv  room  this  is!"  Mr.  Van  Cortlandt 
finally  ejaculates. 

"  You  wretch  I     It's  a  ]>erfL-ct  room  I" 

"  I  mean — let  us — won't  vou  come  out  ?    T  alwavs  feel 

<  * 

BO  smothered  in  here— won't  you  ?"  taking  the  grim,  gray 

L'ttle  book  from  Iter  reluctant  fingers. 
"  Where  to  ?" 

"The  river,  please  I  I— I  want  yon  to  come  so  much  !" 
"Well,  I  don't  mind.    I  suppose  the  day  has  to  be 

gotten  through  some  way.    Please  tell  Aunt  Carrie  that 

I  am  going. 


**Ihave  told  her,'' he  answers,  quietly,  taking  up  his 
paddle  and  Dorothy's  striped  blue  coat. 

"What!  before  YOU  had  asked  me?" 

"I  knew  you'd  come,"  he  says,  Avith  penitent  eyeg 
drinking  in  the  soft  beauty  of  her  uplifted  ones.  "  Who 
could  resist  weather  like  this  ?" 

"True,"  Dorothy  says,  with  a  little  laugh;  "1  huvo 
always  been  a  slave  to  the  suuhhine." 

And  they  sauntered  out  together. 

The  clock  in  the  church-tower  o])jioRite  chimed  ten  as 
they  started,  and  i)resently  the  dock  in  the  tall  tower  up 
the  stniot  answered  back  the  ten  swelling  strokes  again  ; 
l>a8t  the  Kectory,  where  the  children  were  playing  with 
the  pony  ;  past  the  Hall,  with  its  ^lay  groups  on  the  ten- 
nis-ground ;  past  the  open  gat<\s  of  the  historic  Si'ilgwiek 
riaee  ;  by  the  Indian  IJnrying-ground,  and  under  tlio 
pines  and  down  the  lull-slopo,  and  through  the  wido 
meadow  to  the  river,  where  the  canoe  lav  sidling  at  its 


mooruig. 


It 


Dorothy  f.tepped  in  an  her   comi^anion   uuiockod   tho 
boat,  and  was  about  to  follow  her. 

*'  No,  don't  come  in  yet,  ]dt'nso  !  T  wa?it  some,  of  thoso 
I  lov(;ly  locnst-blo.ssoms.  Give  mo  tho  [Kuidie  until  you 
I  get  them." 

'*Verv  will." 

In  some  strange  fa-hion,  IVlham  Van  CortlaiuVs  s|»eeeli 
seems  to  huvr  d.sfru-il  liini  this  laorning.  ilo  J;as 
searcvly  spt.>keii  s-.inire  they  \cii  the  housi»,  and  his  words 
come  now  but  fi'W.  Only  his  blue,  kemi  vyvs  u:*e  \\->.\\i  ss, 
(piittiug  Dorothy's  face  but  to  seek  it  again,  th^  ii-  luiniei' 
\ui  sated. 

In  a  few  momenis  Dorothy's  arms  and  laj)  are  full  (  \ 
the  fragrant  blos.soms.  She  buries  her  ])retty  chin  in 
their  clusters,  and  then,  with  a  dexterous  movement  of 
tho  paddle,  Miss  Dorothy  jerks  herself  into  tho  middle  oIl 
the  stream  and  leaves  Mr.  Pelham  Van  Cortlandt  standing 
alone  upon  the  bank.  He  leans  against  a  troo-bolo  and 
looks  at  her. 

**  Won't  you  allow  mo  to  bo  in  the  canoe  with  you  V  " 
he  asks,  gravely. 

Dorothy  shakes  her  heail,  and  tosses  off  tho  little  blue 
cap  from  her  dark,  short  curls. 

-Whvnot?" 

lie  folds  his  arms,  and  over  his  worldly  wise  face  there 
comes  an  exi)res8ion  that  an  archangel  migiu  euvy. 

*'  Tired  of  having  you  in  the  canoe  with  me,"  Dorothy 
answers,  leaning  lazily  back  among  the  locust-blossoms. 

**  What  would  you  say  to  having  me  with  you  perpetu- 
ally ?"  he  asks,  his  intense  eyes  pris»)ning  her  wandering 
glances  and  calling  the  bright  blood  up  into  her  facr. 

"I — should  obje(!t." 

Dorothy  dips  her  hand  into  the  wati.'r,  nnd  watches  the 
litth?  n])ides  playing  about  her  shining  rings. 

"You  could  not — w<mM  not,"  ho  says,  all  the  rn«l:l/ 
••oh»r  dying  out  of  his  face. 

l)or«>thy  ncxls,  as  she  draws  a  Hower  across  h,  r  lip:. 

*•  Dorothy  I"  he  cries,  in  a  whisper  .soft  as  the  Suiuinv 
wind  that  blows  his  words  acro.s^  the  stream  to  1..  v. 
"  !)orothv  I  I  love  vou  I" 

And  all  of  ])assion'.s  ho1ie>t  is  husln  d  within  his  re- 
strained  tone. 

*'  Do  you  ?"  laughs  Dorothy.  "  JIow  oild  !"'  And  lan-h- 
ing  still,  she  pelts  him  with  a  shower  of  locnst-blossoins, 
which  he  catches  and  presses  to  his  lip.s.  *'  What  a  (hli- 
ciously  funny  i>lace  to  tell  me  about  it  !"  ^liss  Dorothy 
continues,  glancing  up  under  her  long  lashes,  as  she 
paddles  the  canoe  a  bit  further  up  the  stream. 

"  Come  in  to  me,  Dorothy!"  cries  he,  stretching  out  his 
arms.   "Come  I    Don't  torture  me  any  longer,  for  God's 
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sake  !"  There  is  si\cli  a  quiver  of  anguish  in  lii^  voice 
that,  half  unconsciously,  the  girl  draws  nearer  to  the 
bank.   •*  My  darling "  ho  whispers. 

And  then,  a  shrill  voice  calls  nu-lodionsly  out : 

**  Ah,  I  thought  we  should  find  von  here  !" 

And  Miss  Ames,  crisp  in  jiiuk  muslins,  nnd  with  a  yel- 
low playbook  poking  out  of  her  i)ockc't,  bursts  upon  the 
scene,  with  half  a  dozen  nioro  peoi>lo  in  her  wake. 

Dorothy  sinks.' back  among  the  Idossoms,  as  palo  as 
they,  and  tho  cp^<^stion  that  Polliam  Van  Cmtlnndt  had  to 
ask  her  was  merged  in  a  general  hilarity  and  njaiiy 
guesses  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  eatortainm«'nt  was  to 
prove  of  A\hich  Miss  Ames  was  the  acknowledged  nioving 
spirit. 

Tlie  remainder  of  tli:.'  d.iy  was  spent  in  driving,  ttmnis, 
music  and  lounging  ;  linally,  twilight  drew  near  ;  tra  was 
over.  Miss  Ames  and  Imu*  parly  were  mercifully  im- 
mersed in  a  tweiity-handc<l  game  of  cards  ;  Auiit  Carrie 
was  peact'fully  crochetting,  and  Dorothy,  still  clasping 
•*Tho  Freedom  of  the  AVill,"  sat  at  the  west  end  of  the 
piazza  ;  tho  village  band  was  doing  its  best  by  the  light 
of  torches  on  the  little  grt-en  about  the  fountain,  when 
Pclham,  tossing  away  his  cigar,  camo  quichly  up  to  her. 

**  Will  you  iake  a  walk  with  mo  ?"  ho  says,  beseech- 
ingly. 

And  Dorothy  hin;^li«i,  i:nd  remarks,  obligingly,  that 
*' there  is  nothing  else  to  do,"  as  they  cross  tho  street 
and  walk  silently  down  under  tho  shadow  of  tho  great 
trees  as  far  as  the  cemeterv. 

"Let  US  go  in  here,'' ho  says;  *'it  is  so  quiet  and 
peaceful,  and,  them,  you  can  sit  down  on  this  bench,  and 


»f 


lie  throws  himself  (U  tho  gra-vs  at  her  feet.  A  robin 
walked  sedately  ovi.  r  the  littlo  green  grave  beside  them. 
A  cricket  sang  in  the  crevices  of  the  cracked  stone  at  its  ' 
head.  Yonder,  between  tho"cloister-liko  arches  of  the 
clipped  evergreens,  the  crescent  of  the  baby  moon  just 
meets  tho  twilight's  single  star. 

**  Dorothy,"  ho  whispers,  catching  at  the  littlo  hand 
that  lies  idle  in  her  lap,  and  turning  white  ut  the  touch. 

**  Well,"  D(»ruthy  ^ays,  uuder  lier  breath,  turning  as 
wldte  as  her  tall  lover. 

**I  love  you." 

**I  know  it." 

**  Of  course  you  do  ;  but  do  von — could  vou  ever  care 
the  least  about  such  a  fellow  as  1  ?" 

•'I'll  reflect  upon  it,"  Dorothy  laughs. 

"And,  oh,  child,  child,"  cries  be,  with  broken,  pas- 
sionato  words,  drawing  nearer  and  laying  his  i>roud  head 
down  in  her  hands,  **  I  want  you  ;  want  you  for  my  wife 
—my  own  I    Dorothy,  can  it  ever  be  ?" 

••Well  see  about  it." 

The  girl  is  laughing  still,  but  there  are  teal's — the 
sweetest  tears  a  woman  can  shed— shining  in  licr  beauti- 
ful eves. 

'*Oh,"ho  says,  throwing  his  arms  about  her,  **look 
at  me,  sweetheart,  and  don't  laugh  at  me  !'* 

••Laugh  at  you  I"  She  rises  and  walks  away  from 
hiui,  up  the  bi*oad  path  undi  r  the  ]unes,  and  then  pre- 
sently Dorothy,  with  the  starlight  gleaming  on  her  face, 
comes  back  to  her  lover.  '  Sho  stoops  a  little  above  him, 
and  lays  her  finger  on  his  shoulder,  and  softly  Dorothy 
says  to  him,  "Yes." 

His  strong  arms  are  around  ber^  his  craving  lips  are 
learniug  the  sweetness  of  hers,  and  all  of  rapture  that 
love  can  teaoh,  Pelham  Van  Cortlandt  is  murmuring  to 
Doiotbj  Winihrop  aa  once  again  ibaft  day  tbo  high 
note  of  Misa  Ainea  piefces  their  paradise. 

*'lioir«  Mr.  Yan  OarUaadkk  this  ia  a  jollj  place  to  bring 


poor  .liss  Winthrop  to  1  nu;st  say,  nnd  a  storm  coming 
up,  too,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  l»h,  ad  in. 

And,  jn-operly  and  wcurely  gnardt'<l  by  Miss  Ames  ami 
a  score  of  others.  Pelham  and  Dorothy  walk  meekly  bnek 
to  iStoekbridge  House. 

'*  Where  are  you  going,  darling  ?"  lie  manages  to  whis- 

l>er,   as  Dorothy  enters  tho  hall  and  ualks  toward  th<i 

staircase. 

i 

"To  get  a  thicker  wrap.     I  won't  be  long."  ' 

'*  Very  wt  11,  I  will  be  wailing  for  you.  I  will  ligh'  v 
ingar,  and  bo  near  tho  baek-room  windows  on  tho  teni.n 
eonrt." 

Dorotliy,  light  of  heart  and  foot,  tri])S  up-stairs,  but  it 
is  oidy  after  a  most  prolonged  SL-areh  that  the  **  thick*  r 
wrap"'  can  bo  found — in  fact,  it  is  fully  a  half-hour  be- 
fore she  is  down-stairs  again.  Instead  of  going  into  th>3 
back  room,  Dorothy,  unmindful  of  the  first  big  rain- 
drops of  I\ri-s  Ames's  showi-r,  v.hirli  are  now  descend- 
incr,  hurries  outside  to  the  court.  Sho  cro.'ises  over,  and 
then  stops  suddenly.  In  the  dark  and  tho  dew  she  heai-s 
Pelham  Van  Cortlandt's  voiei%  jdeading,  tender,  as  sl.o 
thought  only  she  knew  it  ccnild  be,  and  this  is  what  he 
.savs  : 

"  iVfy  darling,  no  matter  how  much  appearances  may 
bo  against  me,  no  matter  what  claims  others  may  even  say 
that  thev  exert,  I  am  vour.s,  and  onlv  vours." 

Dorothy  stands  still,  froz(-n  ifito  a  motionless  silence 
too  terrible  for  word  or  erv. 

The  rain  falls  fast  now,  in  t  r.rent«^,  and  tho  quiek- 
como  lightning  of  a  July  shower  Hashes  in  her  ghastly 
face.  She  hears,  in  a  blind,  dumb  fashion,  tho  answer 
to  his  im]>as}?ioned  speech — ^Fiss  Ames's  high  voice,  at- 
tuned to  the  ])lacG  and  the  occasion  : 

'*  Thtn  I  will  believe  you.  Xo  matter  what  I  see,  my 
eonfidenco  shall  bo  unshaken." 

Dorothy  waits  to  learn  no  more.  Sho  rushes  out  of 
the  court,  through  tho  gate,  to  the  street.  Between  the 
2)eals  of  thunder  sho  heai*s  tho  clock  in  the  church-tower 
toll  out  the  hour,  and,  guided  by  I  know  not  what  im- 
l)ulse.  sho  darts  across  the  road,  up  tho  path  into  tho 
l^ortieo,  and  weakly  catches  at  the  knob  of  tho  church- 
door.  It  turns  in  her  hand— some  one  has  been  in  and  • 
carelessly  forgotten  to  return  the  key  to  tho  drugstore-^ 
and  Dorothy,  trembling,  drenched,  heartbroken,  staggers 
in,  almost  fainting. 

In  some  weak  fashion  she  has  forlornly  crei»t  in  h«  ro 
for  safetv — supi)ort — in  tho  dreadful  trial  of  her  vonng 
life. 

It  is  dark  as  tho  grave.  The  door  has  swung  to  in 
tho  wind,  and  only  the  2>atter  of  her  own  footfalls  re- 
sounds through  tho  cold  silence  of  St.  Paul's. 

Then  the  thunder  crashes,  and  tho  wild  lightuiug 
Hares  in,  lighting  up  all  tho  windows  into  a  very  glory  of 
jrweled  si)lendor.  Dorothy  kneels,  clinching  her  wet 
little  hands  together  and  praying  to  lleaven  for  bho 
scarce  knows  what  ! 

Another  flash,  more  vivid  than  any.  She  looks  up  ; 
she  is  kneeling  before  tho  organ,  and  for  one  brief  instant 
she  sees  Lucca  della  Robbia's  boys  and  girls  mocking  her 
with  their  minstrelsy;  then  the  thunder,  a  cry  of  joy, 
V()ice8,  Aunt  Carrie's  sobs,  lights— two  strong  arms,  in 
whoso  clasp  sho  shudders — the  tou<"h  ui  (piivering  lips 
on  her  cheek— the  sound  of  wliispered  wor^U  of  adoration 
— and  then  Dorothy  remembers  no  more,  save  that  she 
shivers  as  if  with  intense  cold  as  she  is  laid  gently 
down  upon  a  conch. 

When  she  awakens  it  is  morning— a  morning  full  of 
beantifnl  snnshine  and  the  songs  of  the  birds.    Aunt 
ie  ia  sitting  beside  the  bed«  and  1>A^:^2QEs^^a^  v  ^^&. 
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long  mittens  and  feather  fun,  and  the  vtide  hat  \^'ith  its 
long  plumes  ;  and  then  Mi8»  Ames  reminded  him  that  he 
Ladu*t  his  riding-crop,  and  that  Sir  Philip  Hoicard  had 
not  many  minutes  before  he  made  his  entrance  into  the 
drawing-room  of  L<i(ft/  Ih^ntrie  Stnnleujh  in  the  favorite 
farce  of  **ABox  of  Matches." 

Felham  turned  off  with  a  yigh,  and  presently  he  found 
Limnclf  bending  h)W  over  the  white  hand  of  Lidy  Dca/rirc 
— I.  e.t  Miss  AnicR. 

Dorothy  h)oked  at  him  ;  she  put  up  her  hn'gnetto  in 
the  most  affected  fashion  posHible,  and  scanned  him  with 
an  air  of  connoisBeni-ship  that  was  really  wonderful,  and 
all  the  while  under  her  bodioo  hop  heart  weTit—sho  said 
to  hersolf  —  like  little  nails  humniercil  quickly  into  a 
coffin. 

Did  he  play  well  ? 

Yes  ;  it  was  a  lover's  rij:'\  and  with  a  bitter  .smile  Dor- 
othy observed  that  he  played  it  remarkably  well ;  in  fact, 
was  it  play  at  all  ?  Sint^e  ^liss  Amos  was  his  piefen^nc(», 
love-making  to  her  must  bo  rather  a  natural  and  pleasant 
affiiir,  even  in  public,  and  with  an  fiUfta. 

Hark  !  what  is  *S';r  PhiUp  lf(nr,irff  suyiiig  now,  as  lie 
gracefully  leans  over  the  b.iek  of  /y/'/y  JJ^iitr ice's  pink 
flowcrt'd  robe  ? 

•*3ly  darling,  no  matter  how  much  appearances  may 
be  against  me,  no  matter  what  claims  others  nmy  even 
say  that  they  exert,  1  am  yours,  and  only  youi-s  !'* 

Dorothy's  lorgnette  falls  ;  her  hand  trembles ;  she 
raises  the  big  fan,  and  two  great,  wonderful  tears  f>hino  in 
her  lovelv  eves. 

And — and — oh,  sweet,  fond,  foolish  little  heart,  be  still  I 
It  was  only  the  rehearsal  for  the  play — it  was  jest,  not 
earnest ;  it  was  all  a  great,  silly  mistake  ;  and  she  has  tor- 
iared  him.  and  been  cruel  to  him — and  oh  !  how  shall 
ahe  ever  make  amends  and  tell  him  all  about  it  ?  And 
Dorothy  knows  very  little  further  of  the  comedy  ;  she  oc- 
oapiefl  the  time  in  berating  herself  for  her  lack  of  confi- 
denoe  in  the  truest,  noblest,  dearest  fellow  in  the  world. 

He  doesn't  como  near  her  after  the  play  is  over,  and 
stands  moodily  in  the  doorway  of  the  dancing-room  with 
liis  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  i)resently  he  disa])pear8. 
Dorothy  disappears,  too.  "Where  is  ho  ?  Nowhere  about 
the  hotel  or  the  piazza.  It  is  a  starlight  night ;  Dorothy 
glances  np  the  street ;  and,  surely — yes,  she  sees  the  tall, 
straight  figure,  the  swinging,  haughty  walk  ;  she  ])icks  up 
Homebody's  sober-<'olored  cloak  fr(»m  the  hall,  throws  it 
all  about  her,  and  runs  like  some  frightened  creature  up 
the  street,  too.  She  does  not  come  u])  with  him,  how- 
ever, until  he  has  reached  the  pine  pT<ivo,  .seated  himst^lf 
and  lighted  a  cigar  ;  and  then  for  the  lirst  time  she  pauses 
in  her  chase,  and  the  shame«l  b]oo«l  rushes  to  her  face. 
And  yot,  after  the  great  wron^'  she  has  ihmo  him,  is  this 
too  great  a  rei)aration  to  make  ? 

Dorothy  trembles  as  she  draws  nigh.  She  is  behind 
liim,  and  her  footfall  on  the  ]>ine-needles  is  so  light  tliat 
Le  does  not  turn  his  head,  knows  notliing  of  her  i)resence, 
until  he  feels  two  soft  young  arms  almut  his  neck,  hears  a 
trembling  voice  whisper  bn>k(?nly,  with  a  little  sob  : 

"Oh,  Polham  !' 

In  a  moment  she  is  in  his  arms,  and  all  the  despair  of 
his  face  is  glorified  and  transfigured  into  a  }oy  that  words 
cannot  descrilie. 

"And  oh,  Dorothy,"  he  whispers,  when  the  )>oor  child 
liaa  faltered  ont  her  small,  broken  confession,  **  how 
could  yoa  donbt  me  ?" 

"I  know,"  she  says,  " it  was  very,  very  brntal  of  mo— 
bat  *' —  smoothing  his  oheek  with  one  little  f^entlo  finger— 
"Pelliam,  you'll— youll  try  to  forgive  me,  won't  yon?*' 
*  ^'FoMgiro  yont"  ho  mUmm,    **Uj  darling  I  tharo  is 


nothing  to  forgive  you — but  it  will  be  some  time  before  «. 
shall  forgive  that  horrible  Miss  Ames  for  inveigling  mo 
into  her  wretched  theatricals — or  myself,  that  at  the  first 
sign  of  mutiny  from  you,  I  did  not  calmly  take  you  in 
my  arms.  Bv  Jove  !  here  I  have  been  cheated  out  of  six 
whole  days  of  heaven,"  ho  murmurs,  jealously. 

**  Yes,  but,  then,  that  is  past,"  Dorothy  says,  with  wise, 
wide  eyes  looking  np  into  her  lover's. 

*•  Past,  yes,"  he  whispers;  **and  in  the  future  mine, 
mine,  and  ever  mine  !" 

Dorothy  nods  just  as  she  used  to  when  she  was  a  little 
child,  and  lays  her  head  with  content  upon  Pelham  Van 
Corllandt'a  arm. 


ACKXOAVLEUGING  AN  ArXHOR'S 
PllKSENTATK^N   COPY. 

A  LETTEit  of  C'anning  to  Sydney  Smith  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  tlie  Litter's  pamphlet  o:i  the  Catholic  question 
is  worth  quotins^  in  frill  : 

"  '  From  the  xiuxHOi!.' 

"Dear  }^ir:  There  .iro  two  iiuxlt^s  of  lu'knowlcdgiii;:;  a  imm- 
phli't  s<Mit  to  Olio  '  Trom  tiio  Author.'  Tho  Ihbt,  luid  by  far  tho 
safi'st,   is  tt)   •  Ackno\vlod;^r)  without  dvl.iy  tlio    n.'c«'ii)t   of    Mr. 

*o  little  w«<rk,  and  to  thank  him  f^r  tho  ploiwuro  and  in- 

fornmtion  whk'h,  oiin  douhts  not,  oin»  sliall  ri'oeivii  from  the 
jxTusal  of  it.'  'i'he  other,  wliirh  is  tiirj  nioro  hazardous,  is  to 
defiir  tho  ncknowledgment  until  one  has  read  tho  j>amphlet 
( wliieh  by  the  f  u-jikt  method  one  ne?d  nr»t  do  at  all) ;  and  unlerWi 
one  can  siythat  oiio'has  rea<i  it  with  very  jcn^at  pleasure,' <Min 
is  in  a  Bcnipc.  Now,  I  am  in  no  sut'h  .s^-rape  with  you,  for  I 
roally  liavo  roail  your  pamphlet,  and  iiavo  d^-rived  much  amuse- 
ment from  it,  and  can  truly  siiy  that  I  think  it  ealculated  to  do 
mueh  good.  I  thereforo  nn^ko  no  apology  fi)r  not  having  an- 
swered yoiirlett«>r  more  quickly,  aeeonling  to  Formula  No.  1,  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  take  merit  for  the  delay,  and  remain,  dojir  sir, 
very  siueerely  youra,  GEORiiE  ( 'annin(».  " 


CAllTERET  AND   SWIFT. 

(^MiTETET  and   Swift  never  played  the  courtier  with 

^-'ach  other.     Swift,  kept  waiting  once  at  tho  Castle  whilo 

!  the  prosecution  of  tho  author  of  the  **Drapi«?r  liotters" 

'  was   still   a  question  of  ptihlio   i>olicy,  wrote  down  tho 

I  c'oni})laining  lines  : 

"My  very  good  lonl,  'tis  a  very  hard  tusk 
For  a  man  to  w.iit  h».To  who  has  notliing  t'»  ask." 

(yiirtx^ret  wrote  in  riq)ly  : 

"  My  very  go(»d  dean,  there  aro  f.-w  wh*)  eomo  here, 
Jiul  h:ivo  S'imcthing  to  jurk  or  .^ometliing  to  f^'ar." 

Carteret  wa:j  nhNavs  nhle  t  >  hold  his  own  with  Swift, 
(.'onversing  with  him  cneo  (;n  a  political  action  disap- 
proved hy  Swift,  Carteret  rej)liod  to  Swift's  ohjoctiong 
with  such  i)ower  that  Swift  broke  out  into  jiassionato 
abuse,  whi^'h  convoyed  high  jiraise  :  'Wliat  the  venge- 
ance brought  7/oH  among  us  V  (let  you  back-  got  you 
back  I     Tray  Ciod  Almighty  hond  us  our  Ixx.bies  again  !" 


1U)YAL    NAMES. 

The  other  day,  having  nothing  bettor  to  do,  1  to<»k  up 
;  the  *'Almanach  tie  (Jotha,*'  and,  for  amusement,  di])])ed 
into  a  few  of  its  thousand  odd  pages.  Tho  **Almanach 
de  Gotha"is  tho  acooptod  authority  on  tho  wide  sub- 
joet  of  royalty,  its  sisters,  it^s  cousins  and  it«  aunts.  It 
tells  you  when  every  European  pnnce  was  bom,  when 
and  whom  he  roarried,  and,  above  all,  what  are  his  full 
names  and  titles.  Tt  astonished  mo  to  note  that,  as  a 
rnle^  iha  amailDr  tka  ptincea  tiitf  mui-o  numerons  are 
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ibeir  names,  and  tlio  more  high-Bouniling  are  their  titles  ; 
bnt  there  are,  of  coarse,  exceptions.  The  most  liberally 
named  sovereign  in  Enrope  is,  I  suppose.  His  Majestv 
of  Portugal,  whose  godparents  at  the  font  dubbed  him 
Loui>i  Philippe  Mario  Ferdinand  Pierre  d'Alcantai-a  An- 
toino  Michael  I^phael  Gabriel  Gonzagno  Xavier  Frau- 
^•ois  d' Assise  Jean  Jules  August  Volfaudo.  I  give  the 
ua:iic's  in  their  Fnnch  fornm  becauHO  tlie  ** Almanaeh '* 
is  publLslicd  in  Froncli,  and  bfcauso  I  really  don't  know 
the  Portuguese  oquixalontn.  Tiie  ladies  of  the  Portu- 
guese royal  family  have  also  Ix.'on  well  suppli^'d  with 
names.  Take,  for  examplp,  the  daughter  of  the  Into  In- 
fanta Micharl.  Sho  is  married  to  the  Archduke  CharUs 
Louis,  of  Austria;  and  her  si)o!isors  cuUod  her  Maria 
Thevt'^o  do  rinimarnh'o  Conception  Fcnlinandi'  Euhdi'- 
Lcopoldino  Adelaide  Isabelle  Chariot tii  Michaela  Ilii- 
phaelo  Galjrielle  Francnise  d'Assi.so  Fmnroiso  de  Paulo 
Gonza^:ue  Inez  Sopiiij  Uiirtholomoj  d*.  s  Aiigrs.  The  full 
names  of  must  of  the  i)rin(;es  and  ]iriuc».*ssos  of  thi?»  housf 
each  occupy,  on  the  averajro,  between  three  and  four  lines 
of  the  *'Almanach."  Some  of  tin?  niombers  of  the  Aus- 
trian royal  family  are  almost  as  cruelly  overweighted. 


TlIK  TdRD  AND  THK  SHADOW. 

ArrER   THE   VtKSIAN. 

Tniiocon  the  Uuo  liyaven,  with  Riuili^ht  on  its  win;^ 

Tlio  free  binl  flies  and  8iii;;s: 
liciieath,  ii[K)n  th»)  ground,  its  shadow  phiys 

In  oii'llcss,  aimless  ni:ize. 

Oh,  f'»oI,  who  only  soost  tlio  pliadow  bhuTtrd, 

And  not  tho  hriglit-wiuKod  binll 
And  nil  tho  years,  thino  arr«.»v.'s  si|n;inilLT»'st 

On  sueh  inscnsiite  (iu«.»st '. 

Oh,  lift,  thoui^h  it  bo  lat»^.  tliino  earth -dimmed  oye>, 

Wh'TC,  on  tho  darlvonin^  ski*'S, 
Still  flash  tho  wliito  \vin>;H  I  -if  <in')  sliaft  roniain, 

With  that  thou  mavat  attain !  I\  W.  B. 


LADY    BRASSEV. 

Lady  Brassey,  whose  crui?403  in  tho  Snnht^'tm  made 
her  so  widely  known,  died  of  malarial  fever  while  on  a 
vovajro  in  tho  Sunhtutm  from  Austialia  to  Mauritius  and 
the  Capo,  and  on  September  11th,  lss7,  was  committed  to 
tho  element  she  loved  so  well.  If  in  some  cases  a  burial 
at  sea  has  an  element  that  shocks  us,  in  this  case  it 
seemed  perfectly  in  unison  that  one  who  loved  the  ocran 
better  than  the  land  should  bo  committed  to  its  bosfun. 
Lord  lirassey  left  England  in  tho  S'mhetim  on  Novoml)»M- 
10th.  1880,  and  was  joined  in  January  by  Lady  Brassey  at 
Bombay,  whither  sho  had  traveled  bv  steamer. 

Lord  and  I^ady  Brassey 's  s(.)n  and  three  dau;/hters  were, 
al^o,  on  board  tlie  yacht.  Lady  Bra.ssey  had  been  ill  for 
snmo  time  before  sho  left  Kurope,  aiul  it  was  hoped  that 
a  long  voyage,  such  as  she  so  much  enjoyed,  and  which 
she  had  more  than  onco  before  accomplished,  would 
completely  restore  her. 

After  a  tour  of  six  weeks  through  India,  Lord  and  Lady 
Brassey  re-embarked  in  tho  Snnf»enm^  and  proceeded  to 
Ceylon,  Kangoou,  Moulmein,  Singapore,  British  North 
Borneo,  Macassar,  and  thcnco  to  Albany,  in  Western 
Australia.  After  a  stay  at  Albany  the  Sunbeam  went  to 
Adelaide,  Melbourno,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Bockbampton, 
Cooktown,  Thursday  Island  and  Port  Darinn.  It  was 
Lady  Brassey *8  intention  to  leave  the  yaoht  at  the  Gape 
«nd  return  liome  by  mail  steamer.  But  the  apparent 
improTement  in  her  health   was  delusive,  a  mftUriai 


fever  set  in,  and  sho  cxx)ired  in  the  arms  of  her  loved 
ones. 

Latly  Brassey  was  the  elder  daughter  of  tho  late  John 
Allnntt,  of  Berkeley  Square,  London,  by  his  tirat  wife, 
Miss  Burnett.  She  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  little 
mure  than  an  infant,  and  from  the  time  that  she  could 
walk  and  talk  until  sho  married  she  and  her  father 
were  inseparable. 

Her  fatlier  had  been  a  cr.iek  steeplechase  rider  in  hi' 
younger  days,  as  well  as  a  "whip,"  and  his  taste  anc 
talent^s  for  horsemanship  <lescended  to  his  daughter. 
When  she  was  little  more  than  tive  yeare  old  Miss  Allnntt 
and  her  white  i)ony  were  well  known  to  the  country 
round  Penshurst.  Iler  i>aternal  great-grandfather  had 
owiumI  Soutli  Park,  near  l*enshurst,  now  the  seat  of  Lord 
ilurdinge,  and  h»'r  father  was,  at  tho  time  referred  to, 
eunstantly  ani<»ii;r  his  relatives  in  that  district.  As  a  girl, 
she  was  one  of  tho  heading  beauties  of  two  London  sea- 
sons, and  there  was  no  l.»ftter  seat  or  **han«ls"  than  hers 
to  be  seen  in  the  lio'.v.  In  ls{\()  she  wjis  married  to  Mr. 
Thonms    now  Lord)  Bra>sey. 

Ijadv  Brassey  was  a  woman  (►f  extrem«.»  enerj'v  ;  there 
was  nr)thing  sho  disliked  more  than  to  have  no  imme- 
diatf»  object  f)f  action  before  her.  So  long  as  she  was  in 
he.'dth  she  wislied  to  be  up  and  doing  something  tangi- 
ble. She  was  an  active  member  of  tho  St.  John's  Ambu- 
lance Associati«)n,  and  assisted  in  forming  several  classes 
or  centres.  She  passed  the  South  Keusiiigt<m  School  of 
I'ookery  (scidlery  department  and  all),  and  took  a  first- 
•hiss  <'ertificato  therein  ;  sho  was  a  Dame  of  the  Order  of 
-St.  J(>hn  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  Few  ladies  of  the 
I'ashionable  world  get  through  as  much  work  in  a  week 
MS  Ladv  Brassey  (jften  aeeomplished  in  a  day.  Her  friends 
have  known  her  spend  a  day  at  Normanhurst  in  this  way: 
Correct  proof  sheets  for  printer,  and  interview  head  sor- 
vKnts  as  to  ordt.»rs  for  the  day,  before  breakfast ;  hunt  with 
tlie  local  harriers  for  three  hours,  riding  straight  as  a  die 
over  the  stiff  timber  fences  of  Pevensey  Marshes  ;  home 
to  a  late  luncheon  ;  then  drive  a  wagonette  to  show  some 
visitors  the  beauties  of  the  neighboring  Ashburnham 
Park  ;  afternoon  tea,  followinl  by  an  overhauling  of  fancy 
costumes  for  tho  approaching  fancy-dress  ball  ;  after  din- 
ner, a  reheav.sal  of  some  fancy-dress  quadrilles  with  the 
I  various  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  to  form  her 
=  i)arty  tt)  the  said  bull  on  tho  mo:  row.  Or,  as  an  illustra- 
tion  of  a  day  in  the  London  sr-ason  :  Down  to  Chatham 
or  some  such  port)  in  the  morning  to  launch  a  vessel  ;  to 
tho  east  end  in  tho  aft  •■moon  to  distribute  i)rizes  at  a 
training  sliip,  and  to  in;ike  a  sprrech  to  tlio  i)upils  ;  and, 
in  tlio  evoiiing,  a  reception  at  her  own  house. 

Undoubt'olv  she  now  anil  then  overtaxed  her  strenjith 
by  such  exertions,  tho  more  so  from  the  fact  that  she  hod 
a  delicate  chest,  and  was  o-xtremely  susc<?ptible  of  bron- 
chial ailments.  During  the  last  few  yeai*s  her  medical 
advisers  had  insisted  upon  her  wintering  in  warm  climates 
for  this  yory  reason.  With  all  her  labors  of  literatiire, 
sport,  society,  and  public  functions,  sho  always  found 
time  to  superintend  her  own  household.  Guests  at  Nor- 
manhurst would  find  that  by  breakfast-time  the  mistress 
of  the  house  had  at  her  fingers*  ends  all  tho  contingenci's 
of  tho  coming  day  ;  sho  could  inform  each  what  Imr^o 
was  ordered  for  him  or  her  to  ride  or  drive,  who  ^^as 
going  to  shoot,  what  rooms  were  ordered  for  this  or  tliat 
expected  puest,  and  by  what  trains  they  were  to  be  met 
at  tho  station  ;  and,  with  all  this,  f\\c  would  find  time  to 
look  ronnd  to  the  schoolroom  at  tho  children's  lessons,  or 
to  make  inquiries  after,  or  very  i)f)ssibly  to  call  in  person 
to  see,  some  invalid  tenants. 
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nigb,  XaAj  Drassej  took  a  touuhing  hdJ  afleolioDate  tux- 
w«U  of  lier  family,  every  member  of  which  waa  on  board. 
One  of  her  last  iDJuDotiona  waa  that  the  book  to  which 
bhe  had  devoted  so  much  atteotioa  during  the  cruise 
ehould  be  published.  Shortly  afterward  she  became  un- 
conscious, in  which  condition  she  remained  till  her  death, 
about  eleven  o'clook  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  interment  took  place  at  sunset  of  that  day, 
and  waa  a  melancholy  and  memorable  ceremony.  Lord 
Brassey  read  a  poi-tion  of  the  service,  and  tJte  other 
members  of  the  family  assisted  in  the  last  sod  rites. 

Lady  Brassey  waa  of  a  remarkably  adventurous  dis- 
position,  with  a  great  predilection  for  travel,  both  by 
laud  and  sea.  It  was  always  her  custom  to  make  copious 
notes  of  the  princi- 
pal incidents  of  her 
jonrney,  and  the  im- 
pressions produced 
on  her  mind  by 
what  she  had  seen. 
She  wielded  a.  light 
and  facile  pen,  and 
her  books  descrip- 
tive of  her  various 
travels  are  marked 
by  great  naturalnesa 
and  a  singularly 
graceful  and  charm- 
ing style.  Before 
the  first  voyage  in 
the  Sanbvam,  Mr. 
and  M».  Brassey 
had  traveled  in  the 
east  of  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States. 
She  Lad  printed,  for 
private  distribution 
only.  "The  Flight 
of  the  Maleor,"  an 
account  of  two 
craiseB  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  trav- 
els in  the  East ;  and 
in  1672  she  issued 
an  ccconnt  of  "A 
Voyage  in  the  Eo- 
then,"  which  des- 
cribed her  trip  to 
Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

In,  1676  Lord  and 
Lady    BrsBBey    un-  ^^^  ^^^ 

dertook  a  voyage 

ronnd  the  world  in  their  yacht  the  Sunbeam.  The  account 
of  this  famous  "Voysge  of  the  Sunbeam"  was  not  origi- 
nally intended  for  publication,  but  was  compiled  merely 
with  a  view  to  give  some  amusement  to  her  father  and 
her  own  home  circle.  The  notes,  which  afterward  took 
shape  as  a  volume,  were  dispatched  to  Kngland  from 
time  to  time  from  the  various  ports  at  whi^h  the  Sun- 
beam toucheil.  Subaequeotly,  copies  were  made  for  a 
few  private  frieods,  and  at  length  Ler  ladyship  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  publish  the  account  of  her  voyage  iu 
book  form,  which  she  did  in  1878.  The  work  had  an 
instant  sncoeHB,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  had  passed 
through  four  editions,  nnd  waa  translated  into  various 
langnages.  An  abridged  edition  appeared  in  1879 ;  an 
adaptation  for  school  and  class  reading  in  1880 ;  while 
in  1861  the  firm  of  Longman  A  Co.  issued  a  complete 


edition  in  paper  covers,  which  has  had  on  enormoos  cir- 
culation.    Lady  fitaasey  wrote  several  books  after  this 
one;  but  although  soms  of  these,  like  her  "Bnuabine 
and  Storm  in  the  East,"  or  "Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Con- 
stantinople," and  "In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics  and  the 
Roaring  Forties,"  were  narratives  full  of  graphic  tenches 
of  description,  both  of  character  and  scenery,  yet  witli 
none  did  she  repeat  her  first  sncoesa.     Nor  is  the  reason 
for  this  far  to  seek.     In  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam  " 
she  wrote  jnst  as  she  saw  and  felt,  without  oonsciously 
struggling  for  effect,  aa  in  her  later  writings.     De  Qnin- 
cey  truly  said  that  whoever  wishes  to  see  modem  Eng- 
lish at  its  best  should  get  hold  of  a  moil-bag  and  read 
the  letters  he  finds  in  it  that  are  written  by  ladies,  and 
the  late  Lady  Braa- 
sey'a   style  was  es- 
Bentinlly  epistolary. 
In  1885  Lord  and 
Lady    Brassey    had 
the  pleasure  of  en- 
tertaining Mr.  Qlad- 
stoue  M  their  gneet 
on  board  their  yacht, 
and    found    him    a 
delightful  traveling 
c  o  m  p  a  n  ion.     She 
gave,    in    the    Con- 
temporary  Review,  a 
charming      descrip- 
tion of  the  trip  to 
Norway   mode  with 
the  great  statesman. 
The    voyage   was    a 
delightfnl  one,  witli 
trips  on  land  from 
att  ractive  Norwegian 
ports,  and   waa    at- 
tended by  an   acci- 
dent   that   might 
have  proved  serious. 
Tbo  Sunbeam  an- 
chored one  evening, 
close   to   the   shore, 
at  Vik,  in  thirty-five 
fathoms    of    water, 
with    sixty   fathoms 
of    chain    mu    out 
At  half-past  three  in 
the  moming    her 
ladyship  was  awak- 
ened from  sleep  in 
BUBBKT  ^^    cabin    by    her 

very  intelligent  dog, 
"Sir  Boger,"  a  black  poodle,  tugging  at  the  bed- 
clothes, and  barking  violently.  The  sagocions  animal 
kcew  that  somethicg  was  wrong.  Presently  come  the 
first  mate  of  the  ahip,  Mr.  Kindred,  knocking  at  the  cabin- 
door,  to  tell  hia  master  that  the  Sunbeam  was  touching 
the  shore.  Violent  bumps  and  thumps  were  felt  on  her 
Bide  ;  in  tact,  she  was  aground  by  the  Htern,  lying  almost 
broadside  on  to  a  rocky  beach,  with  a  sharp  stone  pier 
jutting  out  close  by  ;  and  she  was  so  close  to  the  lan<l 
that  her  yards  were  actually  projecting  over  the  garden  of 
the  hotel,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people  in  the  bouse, 
whose  figures,  thinly  attired  in  their  night-gowns,  were 
seen  looking  out  of  the  windows.  The  shore  descends  so 
abruptly  here  that  there  were  at  least  ten  fathoms  of 
water  at  the  bows,  while  the  stem  was  aground. 
Fortunately  the  screw  was  not  injured,  and  aid  sooa 
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mm^  BO  that  the  Sunbeam  was  in  a  short  time  ogain  skim- 
ning  along. 

Ladj  Brassey  did  not  quite  give  np  her  life  to  the  mere 
plaasnres  of  traveling,  but  also  took  great  interest  in 
manj  humanitarian  movements,  the  wealth  at  her  com- 
mand enabling  her  to  aid  snbstantiallj  charitable  and 
flsefnl  institutions.  In  the  neighborhood  of  her  residence 
-ftl  Normanhurst  Castle,  Battle,  near  Hasting^s,  this  lady 
and  her  husband  T^ere  esteemed  bj  all  classes  for  unvarv- 
Ing  kindness  aud  benevolence. 


ANARCHY   IN  TURKEY. 

By  Oscanyan. 

Cadi-Kbot,  or  the  ancient  Calcedone,  is  a  Ruburb  of 
•Constantinople  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  is  beau tif ally 
aituated  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  city,  and  its  delightful 
location  attracting  many  of  the  well-to-do,  this  little  vil- 
lage of  Cadi-Keoy  has  grown  to  be  a  town  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  containing,  on  that  account,  many  fine 
vesidences  and  pleasant  villas. 

One  of  these  villas  was  occupied  by  a  French  family, 
whose  head  was  a  prominent  banker  iu  the  metropolis. 
M.  Jacques  was,  therefore,  a  man  well-known  to  the  com- 
munity, and  respected  by  all,  not  only  for  his  wealth, 
bat  also  for  his  social  qualities  and  benevolent  dbposi- 
tion  to  the  i>oor  and  the  suffering. 

Monsieur  and  madame  were  sitting  at  the  parlor- 
window,  one  Summer  evening,  engaged  in  a  conjugal 
tSte-d-tifte,  watching  the  progress  of  a  glorious  setting  sun 
peenliar  to  the  country  and  enjoying  the  surrounding 
seenery,  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  figure  on 
Ihe  opposite  side  of  the  road,  squatted  on  the  ground, 
with  back  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  garden. 

It  had  all  the  external  evidences  of  being  a  Mussulman 
woman  of  the  poorer  class  ;  for  she  was  muffled  up  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  coarse  mantle,  such  as  the  women  of 
her  ilk  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  public,  and  was 
evidently  either  suffering  or  in  distress. 

On  noticing  this,  M.  Jacques  came  at  once  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  modest  appeal  to  liLs  charity,  for 
Mussulmans  are  too  proud  to  ask  eleemosiynary  aid  from 
a  Giaour. 

Conscious  of  this  fact,  and  prompted  by  a  delicacy  of 
sentiment  toward  the  applicant,  who  was  a  woman,  he 
requested  his  wife  to  descend  into  the  stret/  and  person- 
ally investigate  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Madame,  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  do  some  good  to- 
ward suffering  humanity,  complied  at  onco  with  her 
hnslmnd's  request. 

On  accosting  the  poor  creature,  she  was  informed  by 
the  muffled  woman,  iu  a  coarse  voice,  and  head  bowed 
down,  as  if  oppressed  with  grief,  that  she  belonged  to 
Tophan^  —  another  suburb  on  the  European  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus— and,  having  mis.sed  tlto  last  boat  that 
plied  between  Cadi-Keoy  and  the  city,  she  was  left  be- 
hind»  homeless  and  hungry. 

On  madame*s  report  of  the  situation  of  the  case,  the 
aerrants  were  ordered  to  take  her  into  the  hou.se,  and 
give  her  food  and  shelter  for  the  night ;  monsieur,  in- 
taodiog  to  dismiss  her  in  the  morning  with  her  pockets 
Keplaniahed  with  tha  needful. 

Th«  poor  eraatava  aioae  with  some  difficnlty  and  tod- 
dled to  the  hooaa  almoafr  doabled,  aa  thongh  overpowered 
with  grief  and  abuML 

She  waa  aihown  >  on  the  irronnd  floor* 

-and  th«ra  aerfed  ^  laft  ill  aloM  and 


the  door  dosed,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  enjoy  her  meal  un- 
disturbed by  the  pi'esence  of  strangers. 

A  bed  was  duly  spread  on  the  floor,  according  to 
Oriental  custom,  and  a  caudle  furnished,  when  the  re- 
cipient of  these  hospitalities  locked  herself  in  for  the 
night. 

At  last  the  hour  for  the  family  to  retire  had  arnved. 
All  was  hushed,  aud  a  general  silence  began  to  prevail 
through  the  house. 

Monsieur  and  madame  were  also  on  the  poiut  of  re- 
tinng,  but  before  doing  so,  madame  bethought  of  the 
poor  creature  below,  and  feeling  anxious  to  know  whether 
she  was  comfortably  lodged  and  faring  well,  she  do* 
scended  the  stairs  with  gentle  steps. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  their  guest 
for  the  night  had  boeu  <iuartered,  she  perceived  through 
the  crevices  of  the  door  that  there  was  light  in  the  room. 

A  sudden  smile  suffused  madame's  countenance,  for 
she  attributed  the  circumstance  to  fear  of  tresi)ass  on  the 
part  of  the  stranger,  and  kei)t  her  light  burning. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  knocking  at  the  door,  but  she 
checked  herself  from  doing  so  for  fear  of  alarming  her, 
so  she  bent  her  head  and  peered  through  the  keyhole, 
when  lo  !  to  her  great  amazement  and  horror,  she  dis- 
cerned, instead  of  a  woman  in  bed,  a  sturdy  fellow  seated 
on  the  sofa,  covered  all  over  with  firearms,  engaged  in 
the  delightful  occupation  of  examining  and  preparing 
them  for  immediate  use. 

Under  the  circumstances  most  ladies  would  have 
fainted  away,  or  filled  the  house  with  her  screams.  Not 
so,  however,  with  madame.  On  discovering  the  situation 
she  slyly  retired  from  the  keyhole  and  stealthily  hastened 
up-stairs,  taking  her  slippers  off  her  feet  for  greater  pre- 
caution. 

When  the  husband  was  apprised  of  the  awful  discovery 
and  the  dangerous  situation  iu  which  they  were  thus  un- 
expectedly placed,  he  was  so  shocked  at  the  intelligence 
as  to  become  almost  paralyzed  with  apprehension  ;  but  the 
thought  of  the  base  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  fellow, 
coupled  with  villainous  treachery,  rushing  upon  his  mind, 
incensed  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  him  into  a 
frenzy  of  passion. 

Prompted  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  he  seized  his  revolver, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  furiously  down-stairs  to 
brave  the  ruflian,  exclaiming  all  the  while,  **0h,  the 
wretch  !     Oh,  the  villain  !" 

His  wife,  m(ire  colletrted  than  he,  arrested  his  proceed- 
ing, saying  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  eucounfer 
such  a  daredevil  and  risk  his  life. 

She  suggested  that  the  best  way,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  prevent  mischief  and  caj)taro  the  fellow,  was 
to  arouse  the  neighbors  without  alarming  him  ;  and  with 
that  view  she  i)roi)Osed  to  have  monsieur  lower  himself 
down  from  the  window  into  the  street,  assuring  him  that 
she  would  defend  herself  till  his  return. 

M.  Jacques,  perceiving  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the 
proposition,  consented  to  do  so ;  but  there  was  no  rope 
in  the  room  to  aid  the  project 

Madame,  seizing  the  sheets  of  the  bed  with  alacrity  and 
tying  them  together,  fastened  one  end  to  the  bar  of  the 
window,  and  thereby  enabled  her  husband  easily  to  ac- 
complish the  descent. 

When  he  disappeared  from  view,  madame  began  to  pre- 
pare for  self-defense  ;  she  thought  at  first  of  barricading 
herself  in  her  room.  This  did  not  suit  her,  for  fear  of 
being  overpowered. 

She  therefore,  with  revolver  in  hand,  proceeded  to  the 
head  of  the  atalrs  and  there  stationed  herself,  so  as  to 
watch  tlitf  moreiiMiito  of  the  nifflaay  and,  if  possible,  to 
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prevent  liis  coming  Tip -stairs.  She  stood  there,  in 
nwfiil  suspense  and  tremnlons  anxiety,  for  full  ten 
niiimtes ;  but  what  minutes  were  these  to  her  ! 

Each  minute  api^eared  to  bo  stretched  into  hours,  cx- 
citiug  her  imagination  to  such  an  awiul  degree  as  to  fill 
the  surrounding  air  with  fancied  8i)ectrea  and  assassins. 

At  last  a  click  of  the  bolt  rosoundod  like  a  pistol-shr.t 
through  the  stilly  night,  startling  madanie  and  Slotting  lu-r 
nerves  to  their  extreme  tension. 

Next,  the  dt)or  of  the  ai)artmout  was  thrown  ^\idc  open, 
allowing  the  glare  of  the  light  to  shine  forth,  illuminating 
all  around  but  the  storv  above,  where  niadame  was  btand- 
iug  ;  and  the  ruffian  emerged  with  stealthy  steps,  caudle 
in  one  hand  and  a  revolver  of  h<?avv  calibre  in  the  other, 
with  eyes  fixed  u]>on  it  a'.id  fingers  ailjii-^ting  the  trigger, 
unconsciou-^  of  havin*'  bei-n  discovered,  or  nnv  one  watch- 
VA\*  his  nioveuu'iils. 

A'^  lie  i)lanted  his  foot  on  th*  first  .-t<*p  of  the  stairs 
1'  .i'liii''  on  to  the  story  above,  as  cautitnislv  as  a  cut,  a 
^.;l!l  leu  fiash  from  above  and  a  reverberation  of  a  shot 
V.  i-inh'tl  his  eyes  and  cars,  astounding  the  fellow  in  no 
fc  111  all  degree. 

Ihit  Viefore  he  <-onld  recover  his  s<'lf-i)osseKsion  three 
more  sh';ts  followed  in  rapid  succes.sion,  wherf^uiK>n  the 
candle  fiew  ffoni  his  hand,  and  a  heavy,  dull  thud  un  the 
fl  )or  shook  t\c  house. 

This,  of  cour-:e,  alarmed  the  household,  causing  the 
afTrigiited  servants  to  juni})  from  their  buds  in  double 
qni'jk  time  and  rush  out. 

The  house  was  soon  filled  with  the  multitude  of  neigh- 
hoi's  and  a  jtoase  <»f  i>olice.  They  found  the  wretch  on 
the  first  landing,  stretched  on  the  floor  in  evident  j^ain, 
brandishing  a  revolver  and  swearing  vengeance  all 
around.  He  was  soon  mastered  and  deprived  of  the 
deadly  weajxm. 

A  whistle  being  found  on  his  i>erson,  one  of  the  i>olice 
seized  it,  remarking,  with  evident  satisfaction  : 

**Now,  keep  quiet,  gentlemen.  We  will  catch  the  rest 
of  the  gang,  for  you  may  rest  a.ssured  the  ft-llow  is  not 
alone. " 

So  saying,  and  ea.sting  a  tiguificant  glance  at  the 
wounded  i»nsoner,  acccmipauied  with  an  ouiin<ms  shake 
of  the  heatl,  he  proceeded  to  the  window  and  filled  the 
air  with  a  long  and  shrill  sound  of  the  whistle,  such  as 
is  known  and  practi(?od  by  the  burglarious  fraternity. 

The  performmico  brought  at  once  to  the  house  five 
well-armed  con  federates,  who,  finding  the  door  ^\i.le 
open,  rushed  in,  and  into  the  vcr^'  arms  of  the  cunsta-ju- 
lary,  who  were  j>re])ared  to  receive  them. 

They  wore  all  junioned  and  h.-d  to  the  guardhouse. 

On  examination,  thoy  were  found  to  be  what  is  called 
in  Turkey  •*  JZ/J/d^Z/Wrs  "  or  emigrants,  composed  i)rin- 
cipally  of  Circassians,  15ulgarians,  Zey becks  and  Kinds 
— all  Mussulman  refugees— who,  owing  to  their  isolated 
and  miserable  condition,  eke  out  au  existence  by  depre- 
dation and  robbery. 

These  miscreants  often  escape  ]»unishment  through 
Mussulman  prejudice  and  i)ublic  apathy. 

Mussulman  fanaticism  can  forego  any  amount  of  crimi- 
nality rather  than  see  a  (ro-ivligionist  suffer  chastisement, 
esi>ecially  through  i)rivatiou  ;  and  the  people  at  large 
having  been  reduced  to  the  verge  of  ruin  through  the 
Government— or,  rather,  misgovernmcnt — are  indifi*erent 
as  to  what  becomes  of  these  fellows. 

The  stagnation  of  business  induced  many  to  invest 
their  all  in  Government  Becnrities,  called  Conyofific*, 
bearing  fiya  per  cent  interest  per  annnm.  It  wa^  ori- 
ginally put  OQ  the  market  at  aixtj-fiye,  the  par  "^alne 
being  one  hundred  piasters. 
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It,  of  course,  fluctuated  iu  price  according  to  circum- 
stances. Whenever  prices  lowered,  the  peoidt»,  full  of 
confidence  iu  the  integrity  of  the  Government,  rushed  to 
make  fresh  i)urchases,  thinking  that  it  was  p  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  arerane. 

To  do  this  they  had  often  to  resort  to  the  di*<i»osal  of 
their  household  goods  and  chattels,  to  find  themselves  at 
l:ist  hade  I  witli  a  handful  of  worthless  )»aper. 

'J  hus  ruined,  and  with  starvalicm  staring  them  in  the 
''ce,  they  naturally  are  indilTereut  to  their  surroundings, 
iiv)r  care  to  know  what  becomes  of  these  malefactors. 

Indeed,  having  themselves  nothing  to  lose,  they  chuckle 
iuwardly  at  the  occurrence  of  any  mishap  to  otliers,  on 
the  principle  that  **  mis»'ry  loves  company." 

Then,  again,  the  depleted  condition  of  the  treasury  de- 
prives the  Government  of  the  j>ower  to  enforce  its  laws, 
fur,  being  ill  arrears  of  salaries  to  its  subordinates,  it  feela 
liuniilialed  toward  theni  ;  and  the  fim<*lionaries,  suffering 
themselves  from  want,  are  n(^t  only  lukewarm  iu  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  but  cften  sym])athize  with  the 
wretches,  saying,  **  What  are  the  poor  felh)ws  to  do?" 

I'nder  the  circumstances  it  can  easily  be  i>erceived  that 
these  Mnhfi'Ijf'^r.'i  have  a  full  swing  of  the  situation. 
Their  nefarit)us  acts  often  meeting  with  impunity,  has 
had  a  most  pernicious  etVect  and  influence  ui>on  the  com- 
niuuity,  esjiecisdly  upon  the  arnjy,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers have  secretly  joined  their  ranks. 

Accordingly  larceny,  theft,  highway  robl>er}',  even  as- 
sassinations, have  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

'J'lie  houses  of  the  well-to-do  are  consecpiently  guarded 
by  sj)ecial  watchmen  day  and  night ;  and  it  is  extremely 
prei'ario.s  to  be  found  (Uit-of-d«)ors  after  sunset,  or  even 
perambulating  any  distance  by  day. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  has  the  temerity  to  display  a  gold 
wat<'h  and  chain,  or  a  lady  to  flourish  a  diamond  earring 
or  other  ornaments.  These  are  snatched  and  made  away 
with  iu  broad  daylight  without  interference  from  any 
one  whatever. 

A  Kuroi)eau  genth'man,  recently  arnved,  and  residing 
iu  Peni,  the  European  quarter  of  the  city,  was  taking  a 
drive  one  fine  afternoon  in  his  own  i>rivate  carriage  with 
his  wife  and  child.  Scarcely  out  of  the  city  limits,  and 
on  the  highway  leading  to  Kehat-hane,  the  Sweet-waters 
of  Europe,  a  fashionable  resrat  for  the  heau  mf.mie,  his 
progress  was  suddenly  arresttid,  and  himself  assailed  by 
lialf-a-dozen  rulliaus,  who  commanded  him  to  deliver. 

The  foreign  gentleman,  unaware  of  the  situation, 
and  relying  uj^on  inmuMliato  aid,  liecauso  of  the  road 
l.jeing  a  thoroughfare,  naturally  d«f«'nd«.'d  himself  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  an<l,  pulling  <nit  his  revolver,  fired. 

The  fellows,  exaspei-ate.l  at  tho  temerity  of  their  vic- 
tim, aTul  believing  one  of  their  comrades  was  wounded, 
rushed  uj)on  the  gentleman,  dragged  him  out  of  his 
carriage,  and  hacked  him  to  ]>ieces,  and  then  seizing 
everything  of  any  value  they  coiild  lay  their  hands  en, 
disa])peared. 

The  secretai-y  of  one  of  the  Kurojiean  embassies  had 
ono  day  accomi)au»ed  his  ycMing  wife,  who  was  fond  of 
sketching  from  nature,  to  the  liillside  of  Beykoz,  which 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  tho  Bosphorus. 

Whilst  thus  engageil,  they  were  surprised  by  a  number 
of  sohliers  of  the  regular  armv.  The  artistically  inclined 
couple  did  not  in  the  least  feel  any  ap]>reliension  at  their 
presence,  nnd  continued  the  work,  allowiuj?  the  men  even 
to  approach  and  look  on  and  watch  the  progress  of  the 
operation.  Bnt  all  of  a  sudden  the  husband  was  seized, 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  wife  assaulted  before  his  very 
eves. 

Blackmail  has  become  a  ver^  <^Q\sikX!Bk!^\^'c^ss6J2fo  ^Ssas..    Vc^ 
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pirl,  exelaimod  :  "  Vulhili  !  That  would  be  a  fine  j»>ko,  to 
ailtl  a  in-ize  to  our  l>ooty.     Como  along,  my  darling  !" 

I  hi'y  all  throe  starteil  toward  Fatavla,  a  suburb  of  Pera, 
goiijpj  along  quito  morrily,  chatting  and  cracking  jokes. 

On  their  way  they  naturally  had  to  pass  by  Bcveral 
gnardhouHOs.  As  they  i^assed  tlio  first  one,  the  girl  .sud- 
denly gave  the  alarm.  Tho  thieves  wore  at  onco  seized, 
on  I  their  booty  taken  away  from  them. 

It  was  vcrv  clover  in  tho  woman,  wasn't  it  ?  I)ut  it  was 
cleverer  still  on  tho  part  uf  tho  constabulary,  who  kept 
tho  stolen  property,  and  ni'ver  returned  it  to  tlie  owner. 

The  Russian  Lo-ration  had  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  its 
ftubjeet. 
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It  is  said,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  on  tho  sub- 
ject, that  tho  i)t»lieo  an?  in  Iraguo  with  th(;  malefactors. 
Indeed,  Bahri  Pasha,  ex-CIiitf  of  tho  Police  of  l\'ra,  is 
known  to  have  amassid  an  enormous  fortune  throujjh 
complicity  with  tho  mah'faetors. 

Wo  sav  ex-chief,  because  some  ono  had  the  t<  nieritv  to 
n';»pe:ir  against  liim,  an  1  h.j  was  brought  to  l>:\y. 


r>i:;:FSTj:AK  cr.UBs. 

Ttfe  sirloin  li;id  attained  universal  poi>ularify  h^ig 
b 'lore  our  uurestors  turned  their  att(fntio;i  to  steaks. 
Tho  fork  Iiad  for  manv  vears  promoted  tho  taste  for 
natural  and  simple  ihivors,  wIku  e[)ieures  discovered 
that  the  distinctive  sapidity  ef  beef  should  b.!  sou^lit  in 
thick,  lightly  broiled  slicoM  taken  from  the  juiciest  and 
tendercst  i)arts  of  tho  carcass.  Tho  i)reciso  date  of  this 
di8<?overy  is  \inkuowu  ;  but  it  may  bo  assigned  to  the 
<lc>so  of  tho  seventeenth  century.  Anvlunv,  steaks  were 
HO  highly  GHteemcd,  and  their  eaters  so  numerous,  iu  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  that  gastronomic  connoisseurs 
formed  themselves  into  clubs  that,  whilst  furthering  tho 
iiiferhu'  ends  of  good-fellowship,  had  for  their  chief  <>o- 
ject  the  study  of  Ix^ef  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. Addison  refers  to  one  of  these  associations  iw  a 
Sitod  tor.  S.iniucl  Johns<m,  who  belonged  to  a  beef 
club  in  Ivv  J.ane,  lived  iu  times  when  his  countrvmen 
were  scarcely  more  proud  of  their  liberties  than  <  f  their 
steaks.  Of  late  years  wo  liavo  grown  indill'erent  to  tlie 
food  which  <nir  great-grandfathers  extolled  so  ]tassion- 
ntflv.  Ono  now-a-<lavs  seldom  encounters  the  steak  in 
private  Jiouses,  or  hears  its  i)rairtes  iu  tho  few  tav<-rns 
which  still  ofler  it  to  their  customers.  IJut  if  Knglishmen 
liavo  outgrown  their  (>ld  love  of  st«  aks  at  home,  they  are 
still  known  to  Coulinental  gormauds  as  the  inventors  and 
worshipers  of  the  broiled  cut.  Tho  typieal  Englishman, 
who  may  still  bo  found  on  the  stages  of  Parisian  theatres 
with  a  hooit'-fhf/n*'  at  his  heels,  may  forget  to  order  "  ros- 
bif,"  but  he  always  takes  occasion  to  declare  his  loyalty 
to  "bif-teek.' 

Of  all  the  b:*ef  clubs  that  sprnng  int  >  existence  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  ccMtury,  none  is  more  f.i- 
mons  than  **Tho  Sublime  Societv  (»f  lieef  Steaks" 
which,  alike  fortunate  at  its  lurth  and  death,  was  founded 
by  a  genial  harlequin,  and  was  committ«*d  to  the  grave 
by  an  aflectionato  historia:i.  Established  in  17:r>.  und(  r 
the  roof  of  Coven t  Garden  Theatre  bv  TTenrv  Tiicii, 
whoso  room  hod  long  Ikjcu  the  favorite  resi»rt  of  wits  and 
their  patrons,  the  Snblimo  Society  was  famons  in  its  in- 
fancy.  Ay,  it  was  bom  with  historic  honors  on  its  head, 
for  memorieB  of  Bioh^  hospitality,  and  of  "  good  things  " 
uttered  at  the  harlequin's  boaid  before  the  actnal  enroll- 
ment of  the  bEojtherhood,  vere  a  bright  portion  of  its 
Mtiier  oeleMtj.    OonriiliBg  of  tweatj^onr  members, 


each  of  whom  might  bring  a  guest  on  "  open  days,"  it 
had  a  nicely  adjusted  constitution,  and  a  staff  of  officers 
invested  with  adequate  authority.  **  The  President  of  tho 
Day  "  could  enforce  his  orders  with  the  convenient  ter- 
rors of  unwritten  and  elastic  law.  'J'lioro  was  **  tho 
Pisliop  "  to  administer  the  oritU  to  newly  elected  bro- 
thers, and  **  tho  Recorder "  to  preside  at  th.e  frequent 
trials,  that  always  closed  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
beef -eaters  accused  of  criminal  propensities.  *'Tho 
l>j)ots,"  who  "was  every  man's  butt  and  butler,  was  liublo 
to  lose  anything  but  his  jdace  if  he  ventured  to  dally 
with  Ids  beloved  \iand,  when  l.idden  to  fetch  another 
bottle  from  tho  cellar.  Tho  soci(^{v  had  of  course  a 
badge,  a  motto,  and  a  uniform.  The  ba.lgo  was  a  grid- 
iron, tho  motto  *'  l>e«'f  and  Liberty,"  the  uniform  Mno 
coat  and  bull' waistcoat,  adorned  wilh  brass  buttons,  ber.r- 
iu!^  tho  club's  gritliron  and  legend.  Tho  club  had  also  a 
finger-ring  in  which  was  set  r-  gridiron  eneiieled  by  tlio 
club  motto.  In  tho  earlier  dsivs  <)f  the  Snblinie  S(H-ielv, 
no  ''Beef  Steak  "  ever  appeared  iu  his  pliiee  at  dinner 
V.  itli()ut  lia\ing  the  crlub  ring  on  one  of  his  iiiij^ers. 

One  has  onlv  in  survev  the  r(»ll  of  members  to  imasr:::o 
'he  wit  and  guvetv  of  tho  soeietv's  sublimest  meetin''M. 
1 'hurchill,  ])ennis  Delaue,  Hogarth,  (rabriel  Hunt,  DejiU 
L'riee,  Juduo  AVelsh,  Ilippish-y,  Dr.  Anthony  Askew  nv.il 
rhe(»philus  C'ibbcr  were  sonjo  ot  the  brothers  who 
strolled  on  Satunhivs  to  Covent  Garden,  in  tho  da"<s 
when  "Tho  Steaks "  dined  at  two  o'ehx-k  in  the  old 
(piarters  of  tho  harlccpiiu  and  his  friend,  tho  scene- 
painter,  Laud)ert.  Paul  ^Vhitehead  and  Henry  Giflord, 
i)r.  Larrowby  and  l)i\  Askew,  Avere  amongst  the  men  who 
may  bo  called  the  second  generation  of  tho  Snblimo 
Sieaks.  At  a  later  date  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
brothers  of  York  and  Sussex  j>roved  themselves  admirers 
of  the  steaming  steak,  and  ate  it  iu  company  with  earls 
and  actru's,  wits  and  journalist*'.  Tho  soeiety  was  jubi- 
lant and  slightly  insolent  on  drawing  within  its  circlo 
the  heir  to  tho  throne  ;  but  ib  had  more  reason  to  exult 
over  the  election  of  another  member,  ^^ho  joined  the  club 
three  mouths  earlier.  Charles  Morris,  the  anacreontic 
song.ster,  who  was  i>eiq)etually  "filling  his  glass  again** 
from  youth  to  old  age,  did  more  than  all  tho  Piiuces 
and  Peers  for  the  renown  of  tho  Steaks.  '*  Ho  was," 
as  ]\rr.  Arnold  gratefully  observes,  "the  life  and  soul 
of  tho  society."  ^lost  of  his  best  songs  were  sung  for 
the  first  time  at  tho  sublime  board,  and  in  davs  when 
no  man  about  tt)wn  liked  to  confess  that  he  had  never 
heard  Cri)tain  Morris  glorify  drunkenness  with  music 
and  ])oetry,  the  J>ard  of  the  l*eef  Steak  Glub  was  one  of 
its  ehi«f  attracticms  to  gentlemen  who  had  no  pr<vlih»c- 
tion  for  under-done  meat.  Anyhow,  tin*  Piinci^  of  Wales 
and  ('aptaiu  Morris  between  tliern  raisrd  the  soei<^ty  to 
thi^  sublimest  height  of  fashii>n.  Henry  I>rou«^ham  was 
a  licef  Steak,  whilst  he  led  the  J'lir  an«l  fought  his  way 
to  honor  in  the  Commons  ;  and  he  still  wore  the  Muo 
eoat  and  {gridiron  buttons  when  he  was  ealh-d  to  keep  tho 
King's  conseienee.  Loni  Gninth-y,  Sir  I\I:ittln  w  Wood, 
tho  Kail  of  SulVolk.  tho  Duke  o(  Liiuster.  C;im  Hob- 
house  (Lord  Liroughton),  Sir  Francis  Ibi'rdett  ami  Dr. 
Somervillo  were  t?i»ntein])orarv  \)ori  Steaks,  \n  ho  i;s«d  to 
a])plaud  the  brilliant  lawyer's  sjiieiul  .song,  '*La  Pi^ie  do 
Tabac." 

Tho  Beef  Steaks  at  table  were  so  free  and  frank  in  their 
jocular  speech,  that  sensitive  members  could  Lot  always 
keep  their  good  humor  under  the  hilarious  assaults  on 
their  solMovc.  It  was  a  first  rule  of  the  society  that  any 
memher  might  say  what  he  pleased  to  another,  and  that 
no  one  wm  to  ta^e  offense  at  the  ntfcemnee.  But  the 
rnk  was  moiB  easily  made  Hum  observed.    More  than  a 
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few  brothers  retired  before  Brother  Steiihenson's  un- 
Bcrupnlous  raillery,  and  withdrew  for  ever  from  a  frater- 
uity  whose  humor  involved  incessant  infliciiuu  of  pain. 
Even  the  amiable  Duke  of  Sussex  nearly  broke  with 
the  club  in  his  j)ardonable  annoyance  at  being  found 
guilty  (by  a  Beof  Steak  jury)  of  a   disgraceful  oilcnse. 

His  Boyal  Highness  was  walking  to  **  the  Steaks  "  with 
Brother  Hallet,  when  the  latter  wns  v(iievt<l  of  his  wateh- 
chrtin  and  seals  bv  a  street  thief.  Aft«*r  dinner  the  Steaks 
a{;<riis«:d  the  Vrince  of  heing  thr^  robber,  Iriid  him  with 
due  attention  to  funns,  asertaiued  his  guilt,  and  s-li- 
tv.*ne»'d  him  ti)  wear  the  v. iiite  slieet  pjiI  reer'ivo  -i  r-  pri- 
maud  from  the  li<*eonler.  Tlie  eriuiiiial,  v*  hoso  wine  a:i«l 
beef  had  disagre<Ml  witli  him,  went  tlirough  t!ie  pu..i^]:- 
ment  with  a  bad  ^'rae(\  and  turned  f-ulky.  The  r«M:i'\vi  -i 
laughter  of  tlie  Steaks  only  aggravated  lii-i  dis])lt  jisur.'. 
and,  calling  for  liis  carriage  at  an  early  hour,  h«?  drovi' 
off  in  higli  dudgeon.  On  the  f(»nov.  in;;  morning  3fr. 
Arnold  (the  historian's  fathv.r),  waited  ou  His  Iioyal 
Highness  in  or^li-r  b>  assuage  the  r(»yi.l  anger,  anl  {>- 
sure  him  that,  in  spite  of  their  careful  con--i.leraiion  (  I 
the  damnatory  evid«.'nee,  the  Steaks  lield  him  ineaj^:lll^• 
of  st»*a][  ng  a  friiMid's  iionahhr  ]»ropi-ity.  JV:t  hi 'tor- 
iIjc  amha'>sailor  ct.>uM  say  a  word  to  thi  pu:i>ose.  tl:<' 
g  ».id-nattir<Ml  Dnke  exclaimed:  ''I  kn«i\v  wlmt  yrai  art; 
CM.tiO  iibniit.  I  mil"!'.-  a  foil  of  mysch*  la^t  ni.u'lit.  Yc-.i 
w  re  (;'iit  •  ri;:lit.  a'.id  1  <|uite  wnuig  ;  so  I  s!';ill  e;»!.ii' 
ii.xt  Satunlav  iin«l  d'>  iM-mmee  again  for  uiv  bud  ti-n.- 
ptT."  The  List  «i  th<.'  royal  brothers  Ui  withdraw  froiM 
the  Steaks,  the  l>uko  of  Smssox,  was  a  member  of  tiic 
Sublime  Society  si>  Isite  u-*    1>.»'.I. 

iJetweeu  this  Dnke's  e:'«-'i.i;i  ais'l  r.-tir,".n'.vt.  the  <•!  C. 
Clanged  its  (p.iaitt-rs  sevti\.i  tinn-s.  ();i  th"  i.esrruetinn 
(  V  lire)  (»f  its  lii-r  liome.  it  fed  f<»r  a  fe.v  m-tnt'i-h  ut  tin- 
Jj.iiiord  (.'«>iVee  If  ^w^v,  and  then  mov<-d  t  »  the  old 
L'.«'Oum  Theatre  i:\  1"* '">,  where  it  remai::ed  till  l-o  >. 
wiii^u  it  was  ajain  "  burnt  out."  Its  next  home  was  tli" 
Ijvceum  Tavi'rn,  Strand,  whence  it  re-emi^'rated  to  its  <;M 
lodgings  i.jtln.'  IJedfor*!  Cotieo  House,  whert-  it  tarried  till 
V^\i>,  VHen  its  last  an<l  stateliest  residence  was  built 
under  the  roof  of  the  Xew  Lyceum.  Twenty-uiuc  years 
of  existeuci;  still  nMiiained  for  the  Sublime  Society  ;  but 
thev  Mere  vears  of  hinj.;uor  and  d<'cav.  The  ori;::n:d  grid- 
iron,  du;/  out  fri»m  tlje  reins  of  old  Covent  Chmhn,  v. as 
fixed  in  tlie  ceiling  (>f  the  new  dining-i -'iom,  but  no  one 
c  udd  restore  the  old  spirit  of  the  society,  that  never  re- 
cover.' 1  from  its  hiss  of  Henry  Hrougham,  who  withdrew 
from  t!ie  club  in  l.s:>5.  Oh'brity  after  celebrity  ft»lio\v«»d 
ih'ouphaiii's  signiticaiit  example,  and  thou<^h  the  vaean- 
ci:.»s  v. ere  filh  d  up  liy  nieu  of  parts  and  distinction,  no 
new  miml'ir  brought  the  spirit-s  that  could  i*eauimat<; 
the  failing  body. 

Steps  were  taken  tor  its  revival  ;  but  whilst  some  of 
t!:"se  mea-nii'S  \wre  injudicious,  others  were  (uily 
adiipted  when  the  patient's  case  was  beyond  remedy. 
T»  was  Well  t  >  change  the  day  of  meeting,  but  in- 
auspicious I'l'iday  was  an  unfortunate  choice  of  the  day 
for  future  meetings.  To  accommodate  itself  to  new 
fashions,  the  club  postjioned  its  dinner-hour  from  six 
to  seven,  and  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock.  In  old  times 
the  dinner-hour  (originally  two  o'clock)  had  been  de- 
ferred successively  to  four,  fivQ  and  six.  The  reluctant 
concession  of  sherry  to  members,  whose  gout  forbade 
them  to  drink  port,  was  not  enough  to  conciliate  failing 
valetudinarians  who  were  under  ordem  to  take  nothing 
but  claret 

Noticing  sev^al  of  the  caanes  of  its  decadence,  Mr. 
Arnold  failed  to  detect  the  sonrce  of  the  worst  tronbles 
under  which  the  society  groaned  in  its  later  years.    The 


fact  is,  the  club  was  slowly  dying  of  dignity.  Dukes 
and  Earls  lay  heavy  ui)on  it,  great  men  who  seldom  ap- 
pealed at  the  board,  though  they  continued  to  pay  their 
annual  *•  suhscriptious  "  and  **  whips '*  under  a  notion 
that  they  were  doing  the  moribund  brotherhood  a  ser- 
vice by  "holding  on "' to  tiie  exclusion  of  the  younger 
"blood."  Familiarity  with  Princes  hnd  nuide  the  senile 
club  disdainful  to  ch'ver  ''  nobodies  ";  and  ]»referriug 
great  men  who  had  once  been  brilliant  to  brilliant  men 
wlio  were  only  making  the  iirst  htei)s  to  greatness,  the 
society  cle<'ted  to  its  vacancies  eminent  persons  out  of 
re.ard  f-r  their  names  ratlier  than  their  cluld«able  facul- 
ti«"s.  Had  it,  on  entering  the  New  Lyceum,  doubled  tho 
nimberof  its  memhers,  enlarged  its  iwnti^  reformed  its 
ciliar,  re-juired  half  a  dozen  annual  attendances  fiom 
ea:h  brother,  and  recruited  itself  from  the  " /.Ciz/s  abruit 
tfc,\i!."  the  Sublim'>  Sf.ci^tv  would  have  flourished  to 
this  d:\v.  Jiut  laekin.:^  the  c<.)ura-e  to  take  these  re- 
cu|»e!rttive  measures,  it  ^Mew  wiaker  an«l  more  inlirm, 
iiiilil  It  breatiiel  i-.s  !a^t  in  Air.  ArnoldV  ti-.tder  hands, 
a:id    left    il -;    chattels    to   tile    auctiolieei-'s    h;:n!m«l". 

'i  he  ho!i«.>r  of  b«lon;.',iug  to  the  Sublime  Sti-aks  v.as 
e.rtlv.  In  the  i»alniie^t  d  iv.s  of  the  elui»  the  entrance 
f  t  e  of  each  !;e\v  member  w;-  .l*2'».  5.-.,  a  charge  redu<'cd 
to  IT^  lo.s.  in  lsl'».  'ill  .  "whips"  f.»r  euireut  exj.ei..scs 
Were.  o:i  the  avcra.'i*',  equal  to  an  annual  sub-icriptioii  of 
Cl'J  from  each  brotln^r.  At  the  same  tinxo  a  member  \  aid 
fp.e  r-!iilli!ii,'s  fur  (-very  dii:ner  of  which  he  ]»artook,  and 
half  a  j_'nin<»a  for  hi:-,  fri.  ;i  r.->  eiitert  itinnmt.  The  j>ri<'e 
pai  I  t  »  the  but''h«'r  f-i*  r-I'.a'.s  v. j.s,  on  the  aseraire.  half  a 
crow'i   :i   ])o'!oi.'!. 

liii:  JiP.sT  ti:li:pii()ne. 

(  'Ni.  «  i  ;]•••  most  n-  it-d  uien  «>f  seifiicr  iii  Xewton's  i^iv 
V.  a"-  l.>r.  il-.ir.  rt  llo.ki-,  ]*if.fos>or  (»f  (.ii-i.iii«  trv  in  (.ires- 
Lam  <.'«.il!ejo,  J,  )nd"n.  He  had  a  coni*eption  of  the  tele- 
phone i:i  PWU,  and  what  is  more,  he  put  it  plaiidy  on 
HMvu'd.  Ho  wrote  :  **As  gla-ses  have  highly  pnmiotod 
•  )'ir  seeiirj*.  so  '\'\^  not  improbable  but  that  there  may  ho 
1  Mind  many  meclianical  inventions  to  imi)rove  our  other 
^e'l-l  s  ((f  hearing,  smellinjr,  tasting  and  touehitig." 

lie  then  proci-eded  to  mention  some  instances  in  which 
l»eople  had  heanl  a  whisper  at  tho  distaiK'e  of  a  furlong, 
and  he  declared  that  he  knew  a  method  by  which  ho 
c<»uld  hear  a  man  sjieak  through  a  wall  a  yard  thick. 
He  then  comes  to  the  tele}»hone  passage,  which  is  as 
follows:  "1  can  assure  the  reader  that  1  liave,  bv  the 
help  of  an  extemled  wire,  propagated  sounds  to  a  very 
considerable  di^tancr^  iu  an  instant,  or  with  as  seemine]j 
(piick  a  motion  as  that  of  light  ;  at  lea^t.  incomparably 
swifter  than  that  which  at  the  sam»>  time  was  propagated 
through  the  air  ;  and  this,  not  only  iu  a  straigiit  line  or 
direct,  but  in  one  bended  in  many  angles.'' 

This  was  published  two  hundre«l  an<l  twentv-two  veais 
ago,  and  it  is  a  good,  although  incomplet(^  description 
of  the  teleplume.  It  is  to  be  regrette<l  that  Dr.  Ho<'ke 
omitted  to  mention  tho  means  he  employed  to  impart  to 
his  wire  the  i>ower  to  *' proj)agate"  sound.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  he  made  use  of  a  magnet  for  the 
pur|)o.«e. 

How  TO  Avoid  lMri:i>LN'CE. — The  wav  to  avoid  the  iin- 

« 

])utation  of  impudence,  is  not  to  be  ashamed  of  what  we 
do,  but  never  to  do  what  wo  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 

FiiATTERY  OP  Hope. — Hope  is  a  flatterer,  but  the  most 
upright  of  all  parasites  ;  for  she  frequents  tho  poor  man's 
hat|  as  well  as  the  palace  of  his  8u\)eriQt^ 
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"  Yes,  jes,  I  givo  Lim  a  lift  then,  poor  *u'  ran  down  as 
I  be.  We  'leotod  him,  but  *twas  a  close  sbavo.  Thought 
ho  was  too  smart,  some  did,  but  that's  apt  to  bo  the  waj 
whcu  a  man  get8  ahead.  An  editor,  too ;  ho  can't  help 
makin*  enemies  uuless  he*s  good  Lord  'n*  good  devil ; 
even  then  he*s  apt  to  run  acrost  a  '<hird  party  tliat  ain't 
neither  for  one  or  t'other.  lie  made  some  smart  speeches. 
I  see  something  quoted  in  a  Boston  paper,  the  other 
day,  that  the  Honorable  Brewster  Bennett,  of  Cherry- 
tield,  had  been  savin',  *n'  the  Sfintinel  has  got  to  bo  cou- 
Bid*able  of  a  i)aper  senco  ho  took  it.  But  I  doil't  expect 
hell  stick  to  it  long  ;  he'll  be  wantin'  something  that's 
got  more  money  in  it.  I  expect  it  wouldn't  bo  no  time 
at  all  before  he  got  to  Congress  if  ho  iiad  money.  If 
you'd  a  slicked  up  *n'  been  Kmarter-aiipcarin'  I  expect 
you  could  *a*  got  him,  Lyddy.  You're  good  -  lookiu' 
enough,  *n'  I  spent  enough  on  your  eilicatiou — moro'n  I 
eonld  afford.  Tlio  fust  time  I  over  run  into  extravagance 
was  payin'  for  your  three  years  at*  that  seminary,  'n'  't 
ficems  as  if  I'd  been  goin'  down  hill  ever  sence,  'n'  yon 
ain't  seemed  to  make  anything  of  yourself  after  all. 
Hanchett's  three  girls,  that  was  satisfied  to  go  to  \\w 
deestrict  school,  all  married  well.  Lizy's  husliand  ha.s 
paid  off  the  mortgage  *on  Lanchett's  farm.  Seems  to  me 
as  if  knowiu'  how  to  git  a  husband  was  better  for  a 
girl  than  Latin  'n'  furrin  langwidges.  Hntrhins,  he's 
complaiuin'  that  he  laid  out  four  hundred  dollars  on  his 
daughter's  schoolin',  *u'  thtm  she  Tip  'n'  got  niarri(»d  right 
away,  'n*  there  was  all  that  money  wasted.  But  I  wa'u't 
never  one  that  wanted  my  daughter  to  kee]>  school,  'n* 
Lave  a  parcel  of  young  ones  chosin'  her,  *n*  git  to  hol- 
lerin'  as  if  everybody  was  deef.  If  she'd  'a*  marricil 
well,  I  wouldn't  'a'  comidained.  They've  all  dropped  off, 
now,  h'aiu't  they  ?  'thout  it's  Joe  Maltby.  He's  got  a  nii«l- 
dlin'  good  farm,  and  consid'able  timber  ;  I  d«>n'  know  but 
what  you'd  better  have  hi:u  than  go  to  the  poorhouse 
'limg  o'  me.     What's  noses  V" 

*•  Don't  talk  about  th«3  poorhouse,  father.  I  shall  get 
the  Wood  Knd  ScIio.jI,  and  then  we  can  ])ay  the  inten^st 
0:1  the  mort'^a;:!:*^  S  [iiiro  Harriman  will  wait  a  little 
]  )ii.:^t!r,  if  he  knows  wo  have  a  way  to  jx^'t  the  money;  and 
tlie  crops  arv?  not  likely  to  1m  so  ]>oor  noxt  year,  and  we'll 
gi't  Dan  Price  tt>  nianat(e  tlio  firm  on  shares.  Antl.  bo- 
tiil-'y,  father,  you  know  l'v.»  '^ni  a  lit  tin  money  fur  the 
stoiies  I've  sent  to  thi»  i^an.M's.  I  h^pi'  to  write  a  novel 
that  will  brin.LC  nio  euon^jfh  to  pay  oil*  tlw*  niort;^a;-re. '' 

Lyddy  sj)oke  h('sitatin«j:ly,  bein.c  pai:if:illy  «liviilf»«l  b««- 
t'.veon  a  fear  of  raising  fals,»  hopes  and  a  (le>i:«*  to  r*- 
Ik^vo  her  father's  d.-spondeney. 

*•  Stories  I  Well,  I  v.)w  I  don't  mm»  hf>w  f-.lks  ean  !>.' 
f  >.»ls  enough  to  i)iiy  for  liavin'  a  nie>.,  of  li«  s  wrt)tti  out  fnr 
'em,  when  there's  sech  a  si-Lt  <.f  'em  to  !»«.;  had  for  imtlii;!' 
in  this  world,  too.  '\'  it  beats  nv  how  y««u  ean  make  'em 
up  when  nothin' ain't  ever  happen«ril  tu  yon." 

Lvddv  eau«rht  her  br.'atli  in  a  litth',  (piiek  si^'h. 

**  If  you  was  Marv  liowhuulson,  now.  that  wus  e;ii»t-Mi';l 

by  Lijins Well,  well,  <:«'t  th:»  s.'hool.     1  kn^w  fullis 

will  pay  for  .schoolin*,  thou'^h  soni"liniis  I  tlon't  kn')\v 
but  that's  heavin'  money  awav.  Th-re  al:i't  anvlhinir 
also  to  l>e  done,  as  I  see." 

Thcro  was  nothin;?  else  to  be  d«.;ie  tliat  TiViMv  eouM 
see,  although  it  seemed  to  her  that  St.  I/iwnnee's  i^riil- 
iron  would  be  but  mild  torture  compare<l  to  tiie  asking 
of  snch  a  favor  of  Bi'cwster  Bennett  l>ut  of  the  other 
membem  of  the  oommittee,  Kzckiel  True  had  a  troop  of 
well-to-do  bat  thrifty  nieces,  who  horercd  over  a  school 
like  flies  over  *  hooey-poti  and  Enoch  Afanu  said  he 
'*  waVt  goin' to  giYft  unybody  a  recommend,  sence  thcy*d 
/hibm/  out  hia  lint  wife's  sistac: " 


Lyddy  put  on  her  least  becoming  dress  and  comV)ed 
her  hair  back  plainly,  for  reasons  which  she  scarcely 
vouchsafed  to  explain  to  herself.  Looking  in  the  glass, 
she  decided  that  these  efforts  were  quite  unneceFsary,  since 
a  deep  line,  like  her  father's,  was  coming  between  her  eye- 
brows, and,  also,  she  had  found  several  gray  hairs  in  her 
combings. 

It  was  nine  years  since  she  came  homo  from  the  Pem- 
berton  Seminary,  and  she  was  almost  nineteen  then  ; 
twenty-eight  was  unquestionably  an  age  at  which  one 
should  have  renounced  the  follies  of  youth,  oven  if  i)oy- 
erty  and  carking  cares  had  not  roughly  wrenched  one 
away  from  them. 

The  girls  at  the  seminary  thought  she  had  a  great  deal 
of  sense  ;  quite  too  much,  in  fact,  to  bo  compatible  with 
a  i^eachy  complexion  and  a  very  deep  dimple.  In  the 
procession  which  marched  properly,  by  twos,  for  each 
day's  constitutional,  guarded  by  a  weary  dragon  of  a 
teacher,  she  had  never  cast  coquettish  glances  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  two  elegant  young  men  who  always  waited 
U2)on  the  hotel-steps  to  see  them  pass,  nor  had  she  been 
one  to  cut  holes  in  the  window-shades,  seourelv  fastened 
down  over  the  windows  which  gave  upon  the  garden  of 
the  college  boarding-house,  whi^ro  wandered  doli;^htfully 
dangerous  young  men.  And  she  refused  to  listen  to 
Jennie  Vickery's  love-letters  (smuggled  in  by  way  of  tho 
parlor-maid;  which  Jenny  read  aloud  to  her  friends,  or  re- 
cited from  memory,  thrillingly,  after  tho  lights  were  out. 

And  she  declined  to  be  called  Lvdia,  althouLrh  the 
girls  said  that  was  quite  fine  and  aristocratic,  if  it  was  old- 
fashioned.  Lyddy  was  her  name,  and  she  liked  it.  But 
in  spite  of  tho  sense,  which  the  girls  c<miniiserated  as 
deejdy  as  they  envied  her  complexicm,  Ly<ldy  did  not 
like  to  go  back  to  Cherryfield  and  the  farm.  Pembertou 
had  enlarged  her  views. 

She  sat  dejected  in  the  train  on  that  drizzlv  June 
morning  of  her  n^turn,  after  her  father,  a\  hose  uncouth- 
ness  of  grammar  and  of  clothes  jarred  alike  upon  her 
sensihilities,  had  left  her  to  talk  with  a  grizzly  and  dilap- 
idated drover,  who,  ho  said,  was  an  old  friend,  when  sud- 
denly th«4*e  was  Scjuire  Harriman  at  her  elbow,  pomjMMis 
bnt  unwcmtedly  gracious,  introducing  to  her  ''a  young 
fellow  who  was  studvinu:  with  him." 

And  I^yddy,  from  le.ling  bored  and  shy,  found  l<^rself 
•rrown  light-hearteil,  mid  talking  ^^  itli  Brewster  Bennett 
as  easily  as  if  slio  had  known  him  all  hor  life,  lie  was  so 
delicately  retic«:it  at  1n>t,  an.l  res'pi'etfnl  of  her  mood, 
and  looked  at  her  out  of  such  frank  and  sympathetic 
In-oAvn  eyes.  (There  were  i>-M)ple  who  h:id  diseovered 
thiit  tii')M»  eyes  Were  p-reen,  and  Lyddy  herself  someHujos 
saw  tle'ui  s(»,  hiit  ii<.»t  tins  inornin^r'. 

Cherrytield  juivl  tli'j  f.n'ni,  even  l>«'fore  t]:e  jonrnev's 
end,  ai>p«>an-d.  i:i  :i  f;lori!i.-d  at  mo-jihenj.  Then,  and 
arterwur.l,  ull  the  ways  of  her  lif"  seemed  to  liavi^  had  no 
:i:m  or  purpos.-  l»nt  to  lead  uj)  to  i:..it.  diuLrv,  einderv  eiir. 
tiiUm])!?!^  altni.,'  thron^li  the  rainy  dune  ne-rtiinLT.  It 
ei'rtainly  was  ii«it  his  lowks.  11. •  was  slu.ii..  jpid  aln-atly 
iaelinin-j:  tn  an  nnintiM-e^ti-i'.:  sl-jutn.-^-^,  aii-l  lii^  head  Avas 
!■'•»  l<»n;r.  if  it>  ('r')[>  of  e:ir!y  hairwi;  l)(»yi-]i  and  win- 
liiii'.r.  ?N»*it]ier  was  it  his  manin-r  1  I.vildva.iiiiaed.  in  her 
si-lf-eoi;imnnin  js;,  althonirh  it  is  e-Tiain  tluiL  sinre  Kve 
forj/nt  llio  serjM'iii's  un])lea.'.ant  nppearanee  m  the  suavity 
of  his  ]nann<'rs,  her  sex  has  alwavs  been  Li^ri'  easilv  be- 
gnili'd  by  manner  than  by  h)oks.  lie  wsis  aUo;^<'tlw^r  dif- 
fident from  any  one  whom  she  had  ever  met.  It  was  s  mio 
thing—"  touch  of  liand  or  turn  of  head.*'  AVitli  all  her 
sense,  that  was  the  only  explanaticm  that  Lyddy  could 
give,  tlien  or  afterward.     Poor  Lvddv  I 

He  came  very  often  to  the  farm,  where  she  received 
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liiiu  :.loiic  iu  tlio  parlor  (in  wbioh  bIio  had  speedily  intro- 
duood  decomtive  effects,  in  tlio  slmpo  of  embroidered 
Ktorks  and  cattails,  to  Hii])orsede  the  funeral  wreaths  and 
vej^etable  frames  ,  and  she  went  to  drives  and  dances  with 
him,  falling  easily  into  tho  i)rimitive  Cherryfield  fashions, 
althongh  tho  IVraberton  Facnltyhad  instilled  other  ideas 
of  eti«inctto.  (Lyddy  was  pityingly  contidont  that  the 
lijjht  that  nt-vcr  shone  on  ^eA  or  land  liad  faih-d  to  illumi- 
nate tlie  respnctable  spinsters  of  the  IVniborton  Facnlty). 

lie  called  on  other  youn*^  la«lii'.s,  also,  and  sometimes 
•escorted  them  to  merrvmal; injurs,  and  Lvddv  tidd  herself 
she  was  pjlad  tliat  he  had  tho  good  taste  not  to  nuike  his 
devotion  to  herself  too  marked,  although  to  the  untau;^ht 
Cherrytlohl  mind,  '*  keeping  comi)any  **  with  one  girl 
madi'  it  ine?:pediont,  if  not  improper,  even  to  call  u^xm 
ano'ilior. 

IIo  went  up  to  Pine  Hill  to  see  Clara  Doak,  and  down 
ti  tho  Pai)er  Mills  to  call  upon  Emma  IMayo,  and  he  took 
them  both  to  the  Agricultural  Fair,  leaving  Jjyddy,  who 
Lad  refused  two  invitations,  in  the  serene  confidence  that 
he  would  ask  her,  to  fall  back  Tipon  the  escort  of  Joe 
^laltbv. 

Joe  lived  upon  the  adjoining  farm,  and  his  jjathway  in 
]ifo  was  darklv,  if  ridiculouslv,  shadowed  by  a  ].)roken 
nose.  Joe's  looks  were  grotesque,  and  he  was  a  sensi- 
tive soul,  and  he  had  been  dumbly  in  lovo  with  Lvddv 
(who  regarded  him  in  much  the  same  light  with  Ponto, 
the  lamo  old  house-dog)  almost  ever  since  he  could  re- 
uioLil)er. 

Lyddy  was,  indeed,  a  little  hurt  by  this  neglect  of 
rrowst;>r  IJennett's,  but  tho  next  time  ho  came  to  see  her 
ho  l(.»;)kr;d  sadly  and  reproachfully  at  her,  as  if  she  were 
to  blame,  and  Lvddv  wondered  ii  slio  had  not  wounded 
his  sensibilities  in  some  wav  ;  she  was  sure  thov  wore 
verv  ai-ute  and  delicate.  And  he  hinted — onlv  hinted — 
(hat  tlio  World  was  all  a  waste  to  him  when  ho  was  not  bv 
hf*r  side,  and  Lyddy 's  happiness  was  quite  restored. 

Earlv  in  the  Winter  Emma  Mavo's  ci:v  cousin  came  to 

t/  C  ft' 

visit  her.  and  jirowster  IJennctt  <(rcw  so  attentive  to  Inn* 
that  people  propliesied  *'  it  would  soon  be  a  niattrh."  J>ut 
he  still  came  often  to  see  Lvddv,  and  looked  unutterable 
things,  and  spoke  with  sighs  of  painful  necessities  that 
separated  tlkose  who  were  born  for  each  other,  and  Ijyddy 
l>itied  him  until  she  almost  forgot  her  own  trouble. 
She  longed  to  tell  him,  in  defiance  of  maiden  modesty, 
that  she  would  wait,  wait  endlessly,  and 'the  mysterious 
barrier  might  be  removed  ;  if  not  in  this  world,  there  was 
another — there  must  be,  because  such  lovo  could  not 
perish.  How  silly  and  weak  it  was  !  Her  face  llamed  as 
j;he  look(»d  at  it  in  the  mirror,  while  it  all  came  back  to 
her  as  she  dressed. 

**  There  was  nevi^r  any  mvsterv.  He  cared  nothing  for 
mo.  It  was  ilirting.  If  I  had  been  like  the  Pembcrton 
girls,  I  should  have  known." 

I>at  .she  had  not  known,  even  when  Emma  Mavo's  citv 
cousin  was  succeeded  by  almost  innumoi*able  charmers  in 
i'herryfield  and  adjoining  towns.  ITo  camo  back  to  hor 
Avith  that  mysterious  meaning  in  his  eves,  and  Lvtldv  be- 
lioved  that  she  was  the  only  one  who  had  touched  his 
hearl. 

.Mie  believed  it  even  after  he  had  ceased  altogether  to 
visit  her.  That  happened  when  ho  abandoned,  almost 
<^ntirely,  tho  practice  of  the  law,  and  assumed  tho  editor- 
.«*hii^  of  tho  Srntinfil,  and  began  to  take  an  interest  in  poli- 
tics. After  that  his  attcntionn  to  ladies  were  confined  to 
the  Summer  boarders,  who  took  i)Ossession  of  Cherry- 
field  from  Jane  nntil  September.  Bnt  in  elmrch  Lyddy 
could  foel  In's  eyes  fixed  intentily  upon  her  all  thronprh 
the  sermon,  and  when  they  chanced  to  meet  he  pressed 


her  hand,  sighed,  and  hurried  away  as  if  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  stay. 

One  duy — but  that  was  oidy  a  year  or  two  ago — sho 
had  overheard,  in  tho  post-(»Iiiee,  bis  jesting  reply  to 
some  one  who  had  rallied  him  upon  bis  devotion  tt*  a 
gay  young  widow  who  had  shed  upon  Cherryfield  a 
Summer  glory,  bewilderingly  compounded  of  white 
laees.  and  golden  tresses,  and  brilliant  ])arasols. 

**A  man  has  to  have  those  little  oi)iNO(1es,'*  ho  said. 
*'Tbey'ro  exporionce  that  pays." 

*' Tiiat  foUor,"  said  old  J^rrry  Cook,  the  ])0.stmaster,  as- 
sorting a  Vmndle  of  letters  with  much  deliberation — *' that 
feller  jost  twists  folks  round  his  little  finger  for  his  profit 
— men  folks  ;  women  folks  I  expect  he's  more  apt  to  stick 
a  pin  through  them  and  fasteji  'em  to  a  cork,  as  a  boy 
serves  butterllies,  for  his  sport,  or  his  exi)erience,  as  he 
savs. " 

Lyddy  felt  as  if  her  weak  eyes  had  been  unbandaged 
in  the  blinding  glare  of  a  desert  sun.  She  had  been  to 
him  an  ** episode";  he  had  studied  and  played  with  her 
that  ho  might  understand  human  nature,  if  she  had  not 
been  too  silly  to  aflbrd  him  anything  more  than  a  laugh. 
She  had  j)reserved  some  womanly  pride  ;  she  had  tried 
— it  was  her  one  consolation  now — to  rememl)er  that  she 
had  struggled  desperately  to  meet  him  with  candess 
friendliness,  and  to  kooi>  her  eyes  from  being  telltales. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  too  acute  not  to  know;  she  had 
alwavs  felt  that  he  knew. 

The  best  years  of  her  life  had  gone  to  build  this  base- 
less fabric  of  a  dream.  Lover  and  fritmd  had  been  ])ut 
far  from  her  by  her  absorption  in  it,  and  poverty  had 
crept  upon  her  unheeded.  , 

"I  do  not  even  know  that  he  was  to  blame,"  Lvddy 
said  to  herself.  '*  ITe  never  H'li'I  anything.  And  I  mi^;ht 
liave  known  that  I  was  only  one  of  many.  It  was  only 
that  I  was  a  fool.     Was  a  girl  ever  such  a  fool  before  ?" 

Eolly  has  to  be  ])aid  for  far  more  surely  than  wicked- 
ness, so  far  as  this  world's  wages  go.  Lyddy  was  as  un- 
til ted  to  cope  with  tho  sharp  realities  of  life  as  Marianna 
in  tho  nioatod  grange,  and  she  mu.^t  ask  the  lover  who 
had  come  not  to  IhIj)  lur  to  a  means  of  earning  her 
broad  ! 

She  walked  v,  ith  cnortrv  down  tho  main  street  of 
Cherrvlield  to  Harrimnn's  bloek,  A\h«*re  both  tho  law 
ofiioe  of  Ilarrimun  k  IJennett  and  the  S^'ntinfl  oflico  were 
to  be  found.  SJie  hesitate<l  only  onee  ;  that  was  to  won- 
der whoth'U*  it  would  be  wrong  for  her  to  have  the  school, 
since  Sarah  l>«»g.c:s,  from  tho  Pino  Creek  sottlomont,  who 
wiuitod  it,  would  iioubtloss  tr-acli  it  so  nmcli  better.  She 
had  fortilliMl  ln-rself  bv  a  d(  terniinati'iii  to  forvret  the 
jiast.  aeeording  to  tho  advifo  of  so  niany  potts  and 
philosoifhers  ;  in  truth,  Marian;:a  who  sei'ks  a  country 
school  must  ne<Mls  forgot  hor  Mghings.  As  she  mounted 
the  stairs  she  ijwt.  Diek  Ilarriman,  tho  .^^qu ire's  son,  and 
the  head  of  ilio  law  firm  of  whi<']i  Drewstor  Uonnott  was 
still  a  nominal  membr-r.  Diek  had  bfon  one  cf  the 
admirers  who,  in  Fanner  Slooomb's  expressive  phr.ise. 
had  **dro])pod  ofT.*'  He  lia<l  tried  to  be  ^^.'ry  rhvotoil 
to  Lvdilv  during  the  n.-icrn  of  Lmma  Mavo's  ritv  ormsin, 
and  had  abandoned  the  attempt  in  jrrj'at  ]er]ilexity  i.t 
hor  inditYerence,  which  amounted  almost  to  imcoiiscious- 
noss  of  his  existence.  Dick  was  accounted  **a  e.'itch." 
He  had  married  his  cou*«in,  and  was  now  a  portly  :in  1 
comfortably  ;  <&;v  fh  /./?;; ///<?,  Init  he  had  never  ceased  to 
look  at  Lyildy  in  a  puzzled  way. 

**  Bennett  ?— yes  ;  he's  in  the  S*m(infl  oHTioo,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  men  there.      Won't  you  just  step  in  here  ?'* 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  law  office,  which  wan  eta^^'^ 
save  for  a  somaoleni  Vyc\»Safc>Dks3\  «^^  «sx^  nk^s^x  ^b**^. 
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appearaooe  which  her  pride 
Bongbt,  ftbove  eTerjthing, 
to  avoid. 

"I'll  have  m7  hona  hare 
directly,"  he  said,  eagerly 
snatching  at  an  implied  ac- 
ceptance, and  Booa  Ljddy, 
a  moat  nnqniet  aonl,  iraa 
driving  beside  him  throngh 
the  peaceful  haze  cf  the 
late  October  afternoon. 

She  was  glad  that  after 
they  left  the  village,  where, 
in  the  frank,  Cherry Setd 
manner  every  one  stared 
inqniringly  at  them,  he  be- 
came very  ailent. 

How    beantifnl    the   day 

was  I    The  balmy  air,   the 

nnfleoked  bine  of  the  aky, 

anil    the  golden   haze  tliat 

transfignred  everything  like 

a  fairyland  atmoBphere.  The 

old  soft    fancies    stole  nn- 

awarea  into  Lyddy's  brun. 

She  remembered,  oddly,  a 

dream  of  the  earliest— and 

silliest — days    of    their   ac' 

qnaintance.      She   had  im- 

m   church  with  him,  his  wife, 

d  dress  on.     He  bad  said  that 

[8  dove  color. 

e  river  with  a  chilling  hint  of 

)d  at  hetaelf  witli  bitter  scorn. 

"i         one  oDBsrveci   dow  scanty  and    shriveled  was  the  gold  of  the 

^        maples,  and  through  the  bared  bonghe  the  sky  was  growing  gray- 

nithout  a  look  of  snipriac.    Dick  was 

always  polite  and  considerate. 

Brewster  Bennett  did  not  keep  lier 
waiting,  and  he  erected  her  with  his 
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and  Lis  dlsflgnred'-nose,  lie  looked  like  the  piottire  of 
**the  evil-minded  dwarf,'*  iu  an  old  fairy-book.  And 
jet  how  good  he  was  !    How  crooked  was  the  world  ! 

She  performed  a  few  household  duties,  mechanically, 
and  then  went  and  hid  herself  in  a  comer  of  the  back 
poroh,  sheltered  by  the  fading  woodbine. 

Yet,  why  should  she  be  ashamed  ?  Why  not  yield,  since 
he'  must  love  her  to  wish  to  marry  her,  now  that  she  was 
old  and  poor  and  plain. 

Youth  was  coming  Imck  to  her  throb  by  throb,  liappi- 
siirred  her  blood  like  wine. 
Lyddy,  Lyddy  !  there's  a  letter  come  for  yon,  a  kind 
of  A  dockymunt,*'  colled  her  father's  voice.  '*Harriman 
k  Bennett's  boy  brought  it.  It  come  inclosed  in  a  let- 
ter to  them.  Seems  as  if  it  ought  to  'a*  ben  sent  before, 
or  something.  I  couldn't  jest  make  out  what  the  boy  said, 
only  't*  Dick  Harriman  kind  of  swore  when  he  come 
aoroet  it,  'n'  told  him  to  hurry  up.  Who  for  the  land's 
■ake  is  a-writin'  to  you  through  the  hands  of  lawyers  ? 
What's  the  matter  with  von,  Lvddv  ?  Why  don't  von 
apeak  up  'n*  tell  what's  t'ue  matter  ?" 

liyddy  raised  a  white  face  from  the  "dockymunt." 

'*  It's  Great-aunt  Thankful  Bogers's  will,  father.  She 
baa  left  forty  thousand  dollars  to  me." 

••Forty  thousand  dollars  !  You  don't  expect  anybody's 
a-foolin*  us,  do  you,  Lyddy  ?  Y'onr  mother's  AuutThank- 
Inl  1  I  didn't  know  but  what  she  was  dead.  She  was  all 
eat  np  with  reformin'  sercieties,  last  I  heard  of  her  ;  folks 
aaid  she  hadn't  anytliing  left.  But  she  wa'n'i  never  one 
that  called  in  the  neighbors  t'  attend  to  her  afOurs,  'n'  she 
did  set  by  your  mother.  Land  sakes,  Lyddy  !  I  don't 
wonder  't*  you're  kind  of  struck  up,  but  'tain't  nothin'  to 
look  so  white  about !  I  wonder  when  the  letter  come,  'n' 
what  the  boy  meant  ?  See  here  !  Dick  has  sent  up  what 
was  written  to  them  'n'  all.  You  con  see  by  the  envelope 
irhen  'twas  mailed." 

Lyddy  seized  the  envelope  from  his  hands  and  thrust 
it  into  the  heart  of  the  kitchen-fire. 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  when  it  came  !  I  never  will 
know  when  it  came  !  If  Brewster  Bennett  comes  here 
to-night  tell  him  I  cannot  see  him.  I  never  will  see 
him  !    But  I  don't  want  to  know  when  it  came  ! " 

•*  Land,  land,  Lyddy  !  good  fortin'  has  flew  to  your 
head.  It  ain't  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  you'd  ought  to 
begin  to  feel  tickled  by  now.  I  declare,  if  my  lame  leg 
don't  feel  as  spry  as  a  boy's,  'n'  I'm  goiu'  right  over  to 
Eben  Ripley's  to  get  back  them  steers  that  I  raised.  It 
fmt  ten  years  right  on  to  me  to  have  to  sell  'em.  There's 
Joe  Maltby  a-comin'.  You'd  ought  to  tell  him  the  fust 
one,  for  folks  that's  your  friends  in  i)0verty,  them's  the 
ones^ 

The  old  man's  vigorous  exit  snapped  off  the  scuteuce. 
He  went  almost  nimbly  down  the  lane,  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  "mind  cure." 

Lyddy  found  herself  telling,  mechanically,  and  with  a 
dream-like  feeling,  the  story  of  her  good  fortune  to  Joe 
'ifaltby,  and  being  half  consfiouM  of  a  ohoerful  friendli- 
new  in  his  eyes  that  eased  her  pain  a  little. 

**I'm  glad,  Lvchly.     I'm  honpstly  glad,  if  I  have  Ihjcu 

uaaii  enough  sometimes  to  hofJo But  it  was  of  no 

uaftt  anyway  I  I  mightihave  made  myself  something  that 
joa  would  not  despise.  It  is  a  pitiful  weakness  in  a 
lAaa  to  shrink  from  the  amusement  and  pity  in  people's 

"  Ohy  dear  I  doea  eveiy  one  make  mistakes— fatal  mis- 
take f"  eriad  Ljddj.     ''But  I  never  despised  you,  Joe, 

I BOTW  thou^t  aayihing  about Oh,  I  don't  mean 

to  ba  emel ;  but  !fo«  «^va  foolish  I  If  yon  oared  lor 
htsjknikg  joa  oogU  «  laokoMd  it  an  esparioDeo, 


set  it  down  in  your  profit-and-loss  account,  and  calcu- 
lated upon  it,  shrewdly.  We  are  not  fit  to  live  in  these 
times,  Joe — ^you  and  I.  We  are  altogether  out  of  the 
fashion." 
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By  Walter  Edgar  M*Cann. 

The  ancient  City  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  presents,  ss  manj^ 
people  would  think,  its  most  picturesque  api>earauco 
from  the  water.  From  the  deck  of  an  excursion  steam- 
boat on  a  Summer  evening  near  sunset,  the  sight  is  quite  & 
striking  one.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rather  grim  suggestive- 
ness  about  the  outlines  of  the  Navul  Academy,  and  one 
shrugs  comfortably,  although  with  no  definite  reason,  at 
the  vhought  that  an  invader,  in  an  attempt  toapproucli  or 
get  by,  would  be  apt  to  fare  badly.  There  is  a  certaii> 
jaunty  defiance  in  the  manner  in  which  the  flag  flies,  and 
in  the  music  of  the  band  as  it  floats  out  from  the  parade- 
gpround.  The  sentinel  is  in  evidence,  pacing  his  post  with 
measured  step,  his  sabre  glistening  in  the  mellow  sun- 
shine, and,  approaching  a  little  nearer,  the  sharp  cries  of 
command  are  heard.  The  whole  has  quite  an  impressivo 
and  warlike  aspect. 

Beyond,  stretch  away  the  steeples  and  the  antique  roofs- 
and  gables  of  the  venerable  city.  From  one  of  the  tur- 
rets comes  the  sound  of  a  bell  over  the  waters— sweet, 
subdued,  and  curiously  old-fashioned.  There  is  a  melodi- 
ous cling-clang  about  it  which  reminds  one  of  the  chiming 
from  the  tower  of  some  far-oflf  country  church.  Twilight 
is  slowly  stealing  upon  the  drowsy  old  town.  The  west- 
em  sky  is  blazing  with  beautiful  and  thrilling  sunst^t 
effects,  and  from  aloft  comes  the  soft  cawing  of  a  wido 
procession  of  crows,  winging  a  flight  to  their  dormitories, 
in  a  neighboring  forest. 

And  so,  at  length,  night  falls  and  the  mists  arise,  ar.d 
the  lights  start  up  and  gleam  through  them,  and,  except' 
where  they  pierce  the  vail,  darkness  shrouds  the  quiet 
town.  Literallv,  it  is  shut  off  from  evervwhere,  and 
might  be  considered,  for  the  time,  some  sort  of  gigantic 
hermitage.  After  dark,  an  island  in  the  vast  ocean  could 
scarcely  be  more  secluded.  The  steamboats  rarely  touch 
on  their  way  down  or  up  the  buy,  and  the  last  railroad, 
train  has  rolled  leisurely  into  the  depot  at  seven  o'clock. 
At  eight  the  telegraph-office  closes  and  the  operator  be- 
takes himself  to  his  family  tea,  leaving  his  instrument  to 
ti«?k  away  in  the  gloom  ;  and,  let  hapix^n  what  may  in  tlio 
'  rude  outward  world,  placid  Annapolis  vill  not  hear  of  it 
or  concern  itself  until  the  next  morning. 

Such  was  the  case  when  Oenfral  (isnfiold.  "whose  Inst 
fluttering  breathings  the  whole  world  hud  wntcluul  with 
such  suspense,  died  at  Elberou.  Annapolis  had  expe- 
rienced the  strain  and  solicitude,  too  ;  but,  although  the- 
end  was  known  to  be  so  near,  there  were  no  2)rovi8iona 
made  to  keep  the  wire  to  Baltinioro  op(»n.  A  strict, 
though  unacknowledged,  curfew  has  descoiKhnl  from  the 
old  times,  and  no  one  sits  up  after  ten,  and  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  suffering  President's  death  was  next  ni(u*n- 
ing,  when,  soon  after  dawn  iu  tho  bright  September  suh, 
came  a  steamboat  plowing  its  way  to  the  whnrf,  its  Hag 
at  half-mast  and  l)edecked  with  cra])e. 

But  for  tho  secluded  situation  of  the  nock  of  land  on 
which  Annapolis  stands,  a  city  probably  never  would 
have  existed  there.  It  was  in  1642  that  tho  Assembly  of 
the  Province  of  Virginia  passed  an  Act  to  prevent  dissent- 
ing ministers  from  preaching  and  propagating  their  doc- 
trines in  that  colony,  and  immediately  all  such  persons 
were  ordeied  to  leave.    It  wes  not,  however,  until  some 
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years  afterward  that  the  law  was  roallr  enforced  with 
rigor.  The  Virginia  Conveuticlo  being  bn)keu  np  and 
the  mem  hers  dispersing  in  various  directions,  the  KIder, 
Mr.  Duiand,  found  a  refuge  in  ^farvlarid.  Tlm^o  who 
accompanied  or  followed  him  termed  the  sj)'>t  wiioro 
thev  settled,  and  which  had  never  before  bei*n  f)c.-uj»ied,  , 
Providence.  The  name  was  afterward  variously  changed, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  called  Anne  Arund«'l  Town,  and  ho 
termed  from  the  maiden  name  of  Ijiidv  Baltimore,  Ladv 
Anne  Arundel,  the  daughter  (  f  Lord  Arniid*  I  of  Wardour,  ^ 
whom  Cecilius,  Lord  I^altimore,  had  marrii'd. 

The  Puritans  in  their  sung  retreat  dosirod  to  isolate  • 
themselves  entirely.  Thev  had  very  little  svinpathv  with 
the  Lord  Proi)ri<*tary\s  government,  and  for  a  while  did 
not  acknowledge  fenlty  to  it.  It  is  notaldo  that  wh^n 
Tlionias  (Jreene,  acting  for  Governor  Ston«\  after  the  bo- 
headiMg  of  C'lnirh's  I.,  cj^iUsed  tin*  I*rinee  of  Wales  to 
be  ]»ri»ehunied  in  th(^  Province  as  thn  ri^'htful  heir  to  all 
his  f:itht'r's  dominions,  and  coinm:iMil<'d  rejoieings,  the 
inlnibitiints  who  had  just  settled  on  tht)  Severn  <Iid  not 
tidii>  i>:irt  i:i  these  festivities.  Tlie  now  colony  was  not 
repri'sentel  in  the  TiCgislature  until  (lovcrnor  Stone  had 
made  a  i>erson:d  visit  to  tlio  inhabitants,  upnu  wliich  they 
cons»Mited  to  send  two  burgesses  to  the  Assembly.  ^Ir. 
James  Cox,  on«*  of  these  representatives,  was  cliosou 
Speak^'r,  an  iudi«';iiiou  of  the  streni;;th  and  inllnence  of  ■ 
the  set'b'mcnt.  ) 

'Lao  action  of  the  little  drama  of  life  in  the  colony  be- 
came  from   this  point  rapid  and  exciting.     Trouble  with 
the   Tntlians   arose,  and   a   number   of  the   ]>eople  were  , 
**  barlmrously  and    wiekedjy   murthered  "    by    the   cruel  ' 
iSusrpicli  VMocks.      Then   followed  the  dilliculties  in  con-  ■ 
uei^tioii  with  llennett  and  Claiborne,  and  after  the  various 
])olitieal    cliantr«'«   the    expedition  of  (iovernor  Stone  to 
reduce  the  <'(donists,  recalcitrant  again,  to  a  submission  ' 
and   obediiMice   to  Lord  Baltimore's  governmont,  and  in 
l)rosecution  of  this  the  famous  battle  of  Herring  Bay  was 
fought.     It  was  not,  however,  until  iJJoT  that   the  muti- 
no'is    B»'ttlement  again  acknowledged    Lord    Baltimore's  ; 
rule. 

The  present  aspect  of  Annai)olis  gives  little  idea  of  the  . 
pros])erity   it    once    enjoyed,    and    its    almost    brilliant 
prosp»'cts  about  the  year  170?^,  when  it  became  a   city. 
An-iient   St.  Mary'.s   had    gradually    h>st   its   supremacy, 
and    even    something   of    its   jm'stige.     Once   it    ceased 
to  be  the  capital  it  did  not  long  retain  its  rank.     A  letter 
writti»n   at   this  period,  8i>eaking  of   the  removal  of  the 
Le"-iat-ire,  savs  :  **  There  are,  indeed,  several  places  for 
towns,  but  hitherto  they  are  only  titular  ones,  except  An- 
nap  'lis.  where  the  Governor  resides.     Colonel  Nicholson 
has  done  his  «Mid«'avors   t«)   make  a  town  of  that  i)lace. 
Th«*ri;   are   about    ftu-ty  dwelling-houses    in    it,  seven  or 
e  trht  of  wiii.»li  can  alTtird  a  g<»od  lodging  and  accommo- 
d  iti'Ms  for  string«TS.     There  are  also  a  state  house  and  a 
fn'-   s.'liool.   built    of   brick,   whi<'h    make   a   great  show 
a!u  »n'^  a  parcel  of  wooilen  lumses  ;  and  the  foundation  of 
a    ehui'.'h    i-t    laid,   the    only  briek    ehureh  in  ^Maryland. 
Tln-y  have  twi;  market-days  in  a  week,  and  had  Goverii<n' 
Nicli  >lson  continued  then;  a  few  months  longer,  he  had 
br.fiult  it  to  i»erfe'-tion."     The  town  was  not  made  the 
ri'-i'leiicp  of  the  Governor  until  K^n. 

ri  Ilidgj'ly's  **  Annals  *  will  be  found  evidiMiee  <»f  the 
adv:inee  of  the  city  fnmi  the  peri<»'i  of  the  gant  of  its 
chartrr  in  170S.  **  It  never  acquirid  a  larg»'  population, 
nor:my  un-.-atdeirree  of  commercial  consotpience  ;  but  long 
bef«»ri-  the  American  liovolution  it  Ava-*  conspicuous  as  t lie 
seat  of  wraith  and  fashion  :  the  luxurious  habits,  elegant 
accomplislimonts  nnd  profuse  hospitality  of  its  inhabit- 
ants were  proverbially  known  throughout  the  colonies. 


It  was  the  seat  of  i\  wialthy  government  and  of  its 
l>rincipal  institutions,  and.  as  sueh,  congregated  around 
it  many  who.<<e  liberal  attainments  qualith*d  them  for 
societv.' 

A  Tretich  writer,  describiiig  the  city  as  it  appeared 
during  the  Kev<dution,  says:  •■  Im  that  very  inconsider- 
able town,  standing  at  the  moutli  of  the  Severn,  where  it 
falls  into  the  bay,  of  the  few  buildings  it  contains  at  least 
three-fourths  may  be  styled  elegant  aiul  grand.  Female 
luxury  here  exceeds  what  is  known  in  the  provinces  of 
France.  A  French  hairdros  er  is  a  man  of  im]>ort- 
anco  amongst  them  ;  and  it  is  said  a  rortain  dame  here 
hires  one  of  that  craft  at  one  thousand  cdwus  a  vear.  The 
State  House  is  a  very  beautiful  building  -  T  think  the 
most  so  of  any  I  have  seen  in  America.'* 

yuite  anf»ther  i>icture  is  drawn  in  nu  account  of  a 
much  earlier  date,  contained  in  a  satire  bv  Kdw.  Cook, 
(nMit.,  published  in  London  in  1708.  and  entitled,  "The 
S  )t-weed  Factor  :  Or.  A  Voyage  to  ISfarylaud,  in  which 
is  described  the  laws,  government,  courts  aiid  constitu- 
tions of  the  country  ;  an<l  also  the  buildincrs,  feastfi, 
frolics,  entertainments  and  drunken  l:uni(jrs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  America." 

The    following    is  the   di'scripti.»n  ]\Ir.  Cook   gives   of 
Annupolis  : 

*'T.j  trvth«»  ^•Musi-',  th'/n  fiillv  L.-iit, 
V[t  to  Aiiiia|i'»lis  I  w«'nt ; 
A  city  situato  on  a  lilaiii, 
"NVh'Ti*  Si»ar«'"c  a  li'>use  will  k'^«'i>  nut  rain. 
The  l»u[|«liiit;s,  framt'<l  with  cy[ip  ^^  raro, 
l{c"<'Mnl;ln  much  our  Soutliwii-k  Fair; 
]int  stnuiLT'TS  tli«TO  will  sc;inM«ly  iuci;t 
With  iuarkit-platv»,  rxcli;n:L:<'  cr  f-ip'ct; 
And  if  \h>y  truth  I  may  r«'p<irt. 
It's  iiDt  •^')  laru'c  as  Tottenham  Court  — 
St.  Mary's  f>ijiM»  was  in  r«'p\ito. 
Now  hi'P?  tho  ju<lir«'s  try  the  .suit  ; 
Aii'l  lawyi's  twice  a  yjir  (lir«iiuti' 
As  oft  till'  Ifcni'h  mn.^t  eravj-Iv  m***-* 
S'nu«'  to  ^;-*t  drunk  aiul  sdiuo  to  <.'aL 
A  ^wiu;;iriic  share  of  country  treat ; 
iJut  iiti  f'»r  ju-<ti.'.»,  rit^ht  or  wrong, 
Not  tinii  am«»nj;st  tho  num«Tous  tlirons: 
Knows  w*hat  it  means,  nr  has  tlio  he.tit 
T«»  viijilifMtij  a  HtraniT'T's  j.art.*' 

Annapolis  is  now  termed  by  tho  inhabitants,  with  a 
certain  regretful  fondnos,  "  The  Finished  Citv,"  Jt  has 
an  interesting,  and,  indeed,  eventful  ])ast  ;  but,  as  its 
most  alVeetionsite  friends  are  forced  to  admit,  no  future. 
There  is  no  hope  that  it  will  exjx-rience  a  r.-naissaiice, 
and  nothing  nuuains  to  linger  over  but  its  agreeable 
traditions.  l'nd»r  sueh  circumstances  it  is  j)ii'asant,  and 
to  til. <  moralist  in-triictive,  to  sauntj-r  throu^di  the  drow.sv 
streets  anil  not«»  their  <iuaint  a])pcaranei'.  and  to  study 
tli»»  anrhitecturo  of  the  venerable  leiiMings.  Nothing 
et)uld  be  nmre  monotonous  tli:»n  the  ihiily  eurront  of  life. 
Sometimes  one  may  .stand  at  a  eorncu*  in  the  soft  Summer 
■  sunshine,  and  s««!  m 'thing  movin-.r  anywhere  witliin  range 
of  the  eye.  The  stillne.'^s  is  jiinl'ul  —  th-'  i)lacidity  of 
di'cay. 
I  The  old  hou'-i' ;,  v.  ith  their  blai-k  and  nK>ss- grown 
shin.c;les,  and  st-ep  j.alhs  and  (juaint  windows,  are  full 
of  a  homely  and  melancholy  interest.  'lin*  ehimn:-v<,  of 
all  shape's  and  siz"s.  alVor«l  <'u:io':<  jM.i-ir-?  for  ht'ilv. 
^lanv  of  thi'se  vriuTable  dwi-lliio  evi.e-utlv  1,.  le-ii..'-  ;.► 
the  lli'volutio'iarv  ]»i'riod  arid  b.  iinf  jr.  Tin:*'  i-  a  d«  jUli 
ami  vividness  in  thi*  iinjJorTiMl  r.-d  bii^-'-;  that  wi-  d«»  iiot 
,  pee  now.  a-..d  sonn-thing  stm!<-!i  and  s-diil  iii  tie-  «_•  nend 
.  asiect  of  th"  sfnii'inr-s  whi.'h  mav  be  onntfd  <  .i  lo 
j  defy  the  re:  ':"i*;  nf  wiud  and  wi  jither,  and  is  in  sharp 
contrabt  witli   iiio  modern  stylo  of  erection.     The  deep* 
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set  windows  aud  doors  arrest  attention,  as  do  the 
door-knockers,  which  in  manj  instanoes  have  not  yet 
been  snperaeded  by  the  modern  bell-pull. 

Prince  George  Street,  a  glimpse  of  which  is  given  in 
oar  iUnatnition,^  a  reminder  that  the  very  names  o[  the 
streets^tlie  Dnke  of  Oloncester  Street,  Charles  Street, 
Condnit  Street,  etc. — suggest  the  historical  interest  and 
English  atmosphere  of  the  citv,  Thia  nomenclature  has, 
of  oonrse,  come  down  from  the  old  days,  and  there  are 
few  who  wonld  see  it  changed  without  a  feeling  of  regret. 

The  sum  to  erect  the  State  House,  £7,500  sterling,  was 
appropriated  in  1769,  and  the  bnilding  which  had  for- 
merly served  for  that  purpose  wss  torn  down.  The 
present  structure  stands  on  a  beautifnl  elevation,  and 
from  the  dome  a  superb  view  of  the  Hurronnding  country 
is  obtained.  In  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  that  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  are  to  be  seen  portraits  of  various 
distinguished  Americans,  including,  of  course,  Mary- 
landers  of  fame. 

The  names  of  Chase  and  Brice,  of  whom  Chase  House 
and  Brice  House  stand  aa  memorials,  are  honored  in  tha 
annals  of  Maryland.  Samuel  Chase  was  one  of  the  four 
sigTters  from  the  State  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. James  Bnce  was  Mayor  of  Anospolis  when,  in 
1783,  the  Corporation  met  and  gave  the  memorable  wel- 
come to  Major-general  Nathaniel  Oreene  and  enite.  The 
Stewarts  are  another  celebrated  family  of  the  State. 

The  inns  of  Annapolis,  with  their  pecnliar  English 
names,  audi  as  the  "  Three  Blue  Ball "  tavern,  the  City 
Coffee  Honsei  and  the  like,  were  noted  for  their  hospi- 
tality and  good  cheer.  The  present  Maryland  Hotel, 
although  conducted  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
modern  principles,  yet  is  old-fashioned  in  many  of  its 
ways.  On  the  day  the  writer  dined  there,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Sunday,  a  carious  circumstance  was  to  see 
decanters  of  whisky  handed  to  many  gentlemen  at  the 
tables  in  the  vast  dining-room,  who  gracefully  indulged 
IB  the  custom  of  plantage  times  of  taking  a  heart;  dram 
before  the  meal. 

The  streets  have  the  peculiarity  of  radiating  from 
oircles,  which  have  been  established  at  different  points 
throughout  the  town.  There  is  a  certain  regularity  and 
order  about  this  arrangement,  and  yet  tliey  are  queer 


and  crooked.  They  might  not  inap- 
propriat«ly  belong  to  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  European  towns  whieh 
travelers  describe.  There  is  the  air 
of  age,  and  perhaps  of  neglect  and 
decay,  but  little  of  shabbinesa.  Even 
about  the  humbler  c^nartera  of  the 
town  thnro  is  scarcely  anything  of 
that  squalor  and  offensiveness  which 
in  most  other  places  is  involuntarily 
associated  with  vice  and  crime.  In 
truth,  the  moral  standard  of  Anna- 
polis, whether  from  its  Puritan  tradi- 
tions or  some  other  canse,  is  notably 
high.  There  is  but  little  intemper- 
ance, and  still  less  of  darker  forms 
of  wickedness.  Brawls  and  mnrdor- 
ous  affrays  are  uncommon.  The  chief 
fanit  of  the  lower  order  of  the  popu- 
lation Hppears  to  be  a  certain  listless- 
ness  and  laziness — what  farther  north 
wonld  be  termed  shiftleasness.  This 
is  chiefiy  realized  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  water-front,  where  onoe 
existed  so  much  bustle  and  actirity; 
where  trale  was  stirring,  and  ships 
were  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  warehouses  filled 
to  repletion  with  tobacco,  flonr  and  other  products. 
Until  a  century  ago  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  were 
obliged   to  enter  and  clear  all  their  vessels  here,  and 
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under  the  then  existing  regime,  Bay.i :  *  Tho  fiiroitnre,  in 
houses  of  any  pretense,  was  of  solid  mahogany,  Ycneoring, 
like  many  other  superfioialities,  l>oiiig  a  comparatively 
modem  device.  Heiivy,  strai^ht-baoketl  chairs,  a  diuing- 
table  dnly  polished,  a  sido  table  or  a  buffet,  on  which 
stood  decanters  of  Holland  gin,  Janiiiioa  mm  and  cognac, 
with  Madeira  which  now  woiiM  bo  priceless,  but  was 
then  pin  m^ilhiiire,  breathed  the  spirit  of  hosi)itality, 
and  every  gnest  or  caller  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  take  a  glass  or  two.  A  favorite  brverago  was 
punch,  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  our  ancestors  in- 
dulged pretty  freely.  There  is  now  lying  before  us  tlie 
bill  or  score  of  Captain  John  Posey,  staying  at  the 
hostelry  of  Dame  Sarah  Flowers  in  17G9,  in  which 
'punch,  Is.';  'sling.  Is.*;  *one  bowl  of  punch.  Is.  6d.*; 
*two  nips  of  punch,  2s.';  *club  in  punch.  Is.  6<l,*  follow 
oaoh  other  with  great  regularity.  The  total  amount  is 
£27,  IDs.  6d.,  Maryhiud  currency  of  Ts.  Gil,  to  the  dollar, 
ftnd  the  worthy  captain's  note  of  hand  in  settlement  is 
appended  to  the  bill.  In  tho  country  great  quantities  of 
persimmon  beer  and  cider  were  made.  An  anonymous 
traveler  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  recounting  his  ex- 
periences in  the  Lnnilou  Mtgnzinf.,  17-40,  sjx^aks  of  the 
abundance  of  persimmon  beer,  flavored  witli  the  leaves 
of  a  ]dant  called  'ca^ssona,'  possibly  wintergreen."  Of 
the  faro  in  country  houses  of  the  humbler  sort  he  wiites  : 
"Mnsh  and  milk,  or  molasses  homine  (tliat  called  great 
bomine  has  moat  or  fowl  in  it),  wild  fowl  and  fowl  are 
tbeir  ordinary  diet,  whilst  the  water  presented  to  you  in 
acopish  calabash,  with  an  innocent  strain  of  good  breed- 
ing and  heartiness,  tlie  cako  baking  upon  the  hearth,  and 
the  prodigious  cleanliness  of  everything  about  you.  must 
needs  put  you  in  mind  of  tho  Golden  Age,  the  times  of 
ancient  frugality  and  purity.  All  over  the  colony  an 
universal  hospitality  reij'us.  Fnll  tables  and  open  doors, 
the  kind  salute,  the  generous  detention,  speak  somewhat 
like  the  roast-beef  ages  of  our  forefathers."  Ho  adds  : 
*•  What  is  said  here  is  strictly  true,  for  their  manner  of 
living  is  quite  generous  and  open.  Strangers  are  sought 
after  with  greediness,  as  they  pass  the  country,  to  be  in- 
vited. Their  breakfast-tables  have  gen.n-ally  tho  cold 
remains  of  the  former  day,  hashed  or  fricasseeil,  coffee, 
tea,  chocolate,  venison,  j^astry,  i)unch  and  beer  or  cider, 
upon  one  board.  Their  dinner,  good  beof,  veal,  mutton, 
venison,  turkeys  and  geese,  wild  and  tamo  fowls,  boiled 
and  roasted,  and  perliaps  somewhat  more,  as  pies,  pud- 
dings, etc.,  for  dessert.  Sui>per  the  same,  with  some 
amall  addition,  and  a  good  hearty  cup  to  ]> recede  a  bed 
of  down  ;  and  this  is  the  constant  life  they  lead,  and  to 
this  fare  everv  conn^r  is  welcome." 

Tlie  negro  element  forms  a  not  uninteresting  featnn^  of 
the  Annapolis  ])Opulation.  Not  a  few  of  tho  oKl  servants, 
it  is  said,  still  remain  with  tho  families  whose  slaves 
they  ouoe  were,  illustrating  the  falla«*y  of  the  belief 
irhich  some  entertain  that  the  race  is  incajmble  (»f  genu- 
ine attachment.  The  drowsv  life  of  the  old  citv— the 
absence  of  burn',  the  almost  complete  leisure  which 
evorylKHly  appears  to  have  at  command  —  tit  well  with 
tlie  negro  tem])erament.  Tho  colored  whitewnsher  or 
woo<lsAwver  is  an  imliviilnsil  who  i»rc-enjiii<ntlv  makes 
existence  as  easy  as  it  on^ht  to  1m>.  Time,  ho  has 
learned,  was  made  for  l)ondnu>n,  and  he  appreciates  the 
leflBon  BO  vehemently  inculcated  in  the  newspapers  and 
health  magazines  that  the  curse  of  tho  American  social 
system  is  baste  and  overwork. 

He  is  often  a  quaint  "  uncle,"  of  the  type  fast  disap- 
pearing, venerable  in  years  and  reverend  In  aspect.  He 
carries  a  pair  of  hunre  bowed  spectacles,  of  a  constmction 
vfaldb  would  delight  a  Ghinese  optician,  and  these  he 


mounts,  to  count  his  fee  when  he  is  paid  off,  with  great 
solemnity.  His  trousers  are  things  of  shreds  and 
patches,  and  of  many  colors,  one  leg  always  shorter  than 
the  other,  and  the  whole  suspended  from  the  body  by  a 
single  string  of  many  knots,  which  ho  terms  his  *' gal- 
luses." His  hat,  a  dilapidated  beaver,  apparently  an  heir- 
loom, is  cherished  with  solicitude  and  affection,  and  the 
ragged  colored  handkerchief  which  ho  carries  in  the 
crown  he  holds  as  dear  as  the  apjde  of  his  rolling  white 
eve. 

Around  tho  wharf  .the  colored  man  and  brother  is  seen 
in  his  most  nakiral  guise.  He  is  to  be  found  sometimes 
on  his  back  in  a  snug  corner,  dozing  in  the  sun,  or  in  a 
shady  and  secluded  spot,  sitting  and  holding  his  knees, 
and  looking  listlessly  into  vacancy.  Wlien  he  stands  it 
is  with  his  shoulder  against  something.  Generally,  in  the 
]) roper  season,  he  is  to  be  discovered  making  jirepara- 
tions  to  go  crabbing  or  fishuig — always  in  a  deliberate, 
lonnging  way  which  is  amusing  or  irritating  according  to 
tho  temperament  of  the  observer. 

Tho  darky  element  figures  largely,  of  conrse,  at  the 
market.  Hero  the  tratlic  gives  mon*  stir  and  movement, 
sometimes  almost  approaching  excitement,  than  any  other 
feature  of  life  in  staid  and  sober  A..-'apolis.  There  are 
the  butchers  in  their  white  ai)rons,  witli  their  gh^amiug 
knives,  the  truckers  ana  hucksters  with  their  queer 
wagons  and  bony  horses,  fish-dealers  with  their  oysters 
and  crabs,  and  old  *' mammies"  with  their  great  baskets 
of  **yarbs"  and  garden  stuff.  Many  of  the  latter  are  to 
bo  discerned  sitting  on  the  ground  with  their  wares — 
seeds,  flowers,  cakes,  candy,  pies,  and  what  not — before 
tluMn,  and  on  their  heads  showy  bandana  handkerchiefs. 
They  dozo  a  little,  but  are  watchful  for  customers,  autl 
very  polite  and  careful  about  making  tho  exact  change, 
which  is  usually  in  i)ennios.  With  these  old  dames  scat- 
tiered  here  and  there,  and  the  white  ladies,  some  young 
and  very  2)retty,  and  the  general  concourse  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  the  stalls  and  their  extensive  variety  of  supplies, 
tho  odd-looking  horses  and  wagons  on  the  outskirts,  and 
tho  merrj-  Babel  of  voices — the  sharp  cries  of  advertise- 
ment, the  low,  earnest  tones  of  bargaining,  and  the  cheer- 
ful laughter  of  gossip — all  this  makes  Tip  a  curious  and. 
animated  scene.  Tho  first  regular  market-house,  as  we 
learn,  was  erected  hero  in  1717,  when  it  was  resolved  by 
the  Corporation  that  *'none  of  tho  inhabitants  shall  buy 
any  ttiesh  or  ftish,  living  or  dead,  eggs,  butter  or  cheese 
(oysters  excei)ted)  at  their  own  houses,  but  shall  repair 
to  and  buy  the  same  at  the  Fflag  Stafle  on  the  State  House 
hill,  until  such  time  as  there  .shall  be  a  market-liouse  built, 
on  penalty  of  ITis.  8d.,  current  mom^y,  etc.  And  that  the 
market  bo  opened  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
that  the  drum  beats  half  tpiart^'r  of  an  hour  to  give  notice 
thereof,  and  that  no  person  presumes  to  buy  anything 
until  the  drum  be  done  beating,  and  that  tlie  market- 
davs  be  on  WednesLlav  and  Saturdav  everv  Aveek." 

'I'iie  \:ival  Academy  adds  much  to  the  nristocratic  tone 
(»f  Annap(»lis,  and  but  for  its  existence  the  town  wov.i.l, 
we  may  fear,  be  almost  forgotten.  The  ofliccrs  miiigie 
freely  in  soci«'ty,  and  give  it  color,  *'  In'  nnd  sjurit.  The 
S.iturday-night  hops  are  among  the  most  enjoyiible  fea- 
tures of  the  season,  and  the  gn?at  ('ad«'ts'  ]>all  at  the  end 
(»f  the  scholiistio  sessicm  is  the  event  of  the  year.  Crowds 
of  lovely  women  attend  from  Washington  and  lialtiniore, 
and  even  from  remoter  Philadelphia  an-l  Xow  York,  and 
the  connoisseur  in  beauty  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of 
this  embarrassment  of  riches.  The  cadet,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  is  the  Annapolitan  pet.  Now  and  then  hazinjx  scan- 
dals arise— far  more  numerous  formerly  than  of  late— but 
he  always  has  the  sympathy  of  the  town.     The  measures 
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against  this  sort  of  froHc  ImvebGcomo  stern  and  repressive 
daring  the  last  two  Administrations,  and  it  lias  nearly  dis- 
appeared ;  bat,  in  trntb,  it  bad  grown  into  a  cruel  and 
scandalous  abuse.  A  few  years  ago  a  luckless  young  man 
is  said  to  have  died  from  the  results  of  the  torture  to 
which  ho  was  subjected,  and  so  much  commotion  followed 
that  the  authorities  felt  that  the  time  hail  arri  vod  for  posi- 
tive and  ])creniptory  action 


ent,  was  formerly  a  most  lilxiral  patron  of  tho  drama. 
There  is  no  regular  theatre,  but  wandering  attractions  of 
various  sorts  hold  forth  at  a  handsome  town  hall,  which, 
fijnires  as  the  Academv  of  Music.  There  are  several 
minor  establishments  near  tlie  waterside  which  i»rovid& 
amusement  for  the  nien-of-wars'  men  and  other  sailors. 
I  The  regular   dramatic   troupes   rather   avoid  Annapolis, 


!  however,  and  consider  it,  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
Every  two  years  Anna])olis  lias  one  gnat  awakciii:ig— it  '.  as  dead.  To  see  tho  great  stars,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
is  when  tho  Maryland  Ijogislaturo  assembles.  Then  uc-  j  IJaltimore,  and,  when  those  luminaries  are  announced,  a 
tivity,  and  even  excitement,  reigns  in  the  ancient  city.  |  spicial  train  is  in  service  to  that  city  nightly  before  and 
The  statesmen  come  down  from  Baltimore  and  tho  po-  '  after  tlie  iM»rformance. 


litical  sages  from  the  counties,  and  momentous  doings  go 
forward.  The  lobby  is,  of  course,  the  great  feature,  and 
the  bosses  and  wirei>ullers  and  other  illustrious  char- 
acters are  seen  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  hold 
mysterious  and  important  conferences  late  into  the  night. 
The  ruigu  of  **  prohibition  "  does  not  seem  to  affect  tho 
conviviality  and  gooil-fellowship  of  these  sittings,  and 
mighty  ititellects  are  heard  of  as  unbending  in  the  beguil- 
ing diversions  of  poker  and  similar  recreations. 

Sport,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  is  almost  un- 
known in  the  venerable  town  exrejit  at  this  sra>;on.  anil  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  once  it  had  quitir  a  joytms 
reign  here.  Horse-racing  was  formerly  the  favorite 
amusement.  A  jockey  club  was  instituted  about  1718, 
consisting,  as  we  are  told,  **of  many  x>i*iueipal  gentlemen 
in  this  and  the  in  adjacent  Provinces,  many  of  whom,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  breed  of  this  noble  aniiii:.!,  im- 


Under  tiiese  circumstances  it  seems  a  little  surjirising 
that  Annapolis  should  have  the  honor,  as  Mr.  Dunlap,  a 
high  authority,  says,  '*of  having  erected  the  first  theatre, 
the  first  temple  to  tho  dramatic  muse,"  in  this  country. 
There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  matter,, 
however,  for  an  establishment  of  this  sort  was  built  hen^ 
in  17.'>2,  in  which  some  of  Shakesi)eare's  best  plays  were- 
performed. 

There  lire  records  of  the  representatitms  given  by  a. 
company  in  1700.  They  arriveil  from  C'hestertown,  Md., 
on  ^[arch  3.1,  and  played  the  same  evening,  and  the  en- 
gage nu-ut  continued  until  the  mi«ldle  of  May.  They 
a«'teil  nearly  every  night,  and  in  the  list  of  performers  the 
str.l.nt  of  theatrical  historv  will  reco«^nize  various  well- 
known  names— Mr.  Hallam,  ^fr.  and  Mrs.  Morris,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  DoiiLdas,  Jr.  The  i»ieces  were  of  sound  and  standard 
character  -  such  as,  **The  Recruiting   Officer,"  "  Venice 


ported  from  England,  at  a  very  great  expense,  hor.ses  of  !  Preserved,"  "George Barnwell,"  **  Constant  Couple," and 


high  reputation." 

The  Annapolis  races  were  famous  throughout  the  Stale. 
and  were  attended  even  by  many  persons  from  tho  a«l- 
jacent  colonies.  There  were  no  Paris  mutnals  or  Injok- 
makers  in  those  times,  but  large  snms  cliangetl  hands  on 
tho-e  occasions.  Tho  subscription  purses  were  at  fii*Nt 
for  one  hundred  guineas,  but  later  on  w(?ro  greatly  in- 
creased.    Kace  week  was  a  season  of  general   festivity. 


tlie  like.  At  the  conclusion  of  th«  season  at  Annapolis, 
the  comedians  went  to  Upper  Marlborongh,  where  there 
was  a  sniall  theatre,  and  where  they  performed  for  several 
weeks. 

The  **  new  theatre"  at  Annapolis  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber. 1771,  with  the  **lloman  Father"  and  the  *•  Mayor 
of  (rarret,"  the  custom  being  then  to  always  give  a  drama 
and  a  farce.     The  house  wa«<  a  handsome  brick  strnctnrp. 


and  every  evening  there  were  balls  and  theatrical  per-  I  "As   elegant   and    commodious   for   its   size,"   says   the 
formances.  M'lnfhmd  (.im*»ite  of  the  dav,    **a8  anv  theatre  in  Ame- 

The  old  records,  to  be  found  in  Kidgely*s  work,  give 
quite  a  vivid  idea  of  the  popularity  and  extent  of  this 
kind  of  amiLsement.  On  the  2*M\  of  Sej>tember,  1718,  a 
race  was  run  on  the  Annapolis  Course  between  Governor 
Ogle*8  bay  gelding  and  Cohmel  Plater's  gray  stallion, 
and  won  by  tlie  former.  On  tho  following  day  six  horses 
started,  Mr.  Walters\s  Parrott  being  tho  winner.  Half  a 
century  afterward,  on  the  same  course,  the  celebrated 
horse  Figure,  who  had  a  transatlantic  ri^pntation,  won  a 
purse  of  fifty  pistoles.  The  fame  of  this  clever  animal  was 
so  great  that,  after  his  crowning  victories  at  Prest«»n  and 
Carlisle,  in  England,  where  he  won  h<*avy  i>reminms,  no 
horse  would  enter  against  him.  It  is  said  that  he  n<'ver 
h>st  a  ra<re.  Another  famous  runner  Avas  Mr.  IJevars's  bav 
liorse  Oscar,  bred  on  the  Ogle  Farm,  near  Annapolis. 
In  18<)8  lie  beat  Mr.  Bonds  First  Consul  on  the  Baltimore 


rica."  The  boxes  were  '*neatlv  decorated,"  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority,  **and  the  pit  and  gallery  cal- 
culated to  hold  a  number  of  persons  without  incommo<l- 
iiig  each  other,"  This  temple  of  tho  drama,  of  which 
tho  editor  Avas  so  proud,  was  pulled  down  about  1814. 

Annapolis  has  several  handsome  churches,  that  de<li- 
cated  to  the  Episcopal  service  being  a  ])artieulaTly  inter- 
esting building.  Its  situation,  in  one  of  the  circles  for 
which  the  city  is  distingniKhed,  is  singularly  attractive. 
The  slight  eminence  on  which  it  stand'^.  the  tall  trees 
which  surround  it.  and  the  sculptured  tombs  in  the 
grass-grown  churchyard — these  make,  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, a  charming  pii.'ture.  Church -irr»ing  has  always 
been  with  the  inhabicants  a  strict  soc'ial  dutv,  and  as 
n-gnlarity  and  fidelity  in  thi-i  particular  pave  character 
and  standing,  so  ne/h'ct  savor*' 1  of  a  sort  of  outlawry. 
Course,  making   tho  second  heat    in  seven   minutes   and  ;  I-ingerinir  in  tlieshal.)ws  of  tlie  c«.ol  vestibule  this  hot. 


forty  seconds,  which  si)eed  had  never  b<?en  excel letl. 

Hazard  of  every  kind  was  popular  and  heavy  canl-pl  ly- 
ing was  tho  rule.  »Surj)rising  sunn  were  won  and  lo<t. 
Even  the  lottery  was  not  disilained.  The  ih*st  lottcry 
drawn  at  Annapolis  was  on  S<*i)teniber  21st,  17.">.3,  for  the 
purchase  **  of  a  town-clock  and  clearing  the  dock."  The 
capital  prize  was  one  himdred  pistoles,  tickets  half  a 
pistole.  Tlie  managers  ccmii)rised  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing gentlemen  of  the  town.  Tho  town  **  ballroom  "  was 
Imilt  in  ITGJt  from  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery  drawn  for 
that  especial  purpose. 

Annapolis,  vhich  is  a  very  poor  theatrical  city  at  pron- 


brijiht  SniKlav  moriiinir.  it  is  not  diflicult  to  fancv  the 
scene  a  hun«lred  vears  airo.  About  the  vard  loiter  tho 
beaux  and  g-.dlants,  attended  gcn»»rally  by  'their  d<»gs. 
ai:d  awaiti:ig  the  arrival^.  T!ie  plain  townspeople  and 
the  countrv-f(dk  fih*  sob«rlv  i-.i.  Tii-.^n  <*')ine  th^  trreat 
clumsy  coaches  of  the  rich  ]ilantir-i,  s'lmi*  with  their 
coat-of-arms  on  the  jianels.  The  lua  1  of  the  family,  as 
the  coachman  skips  cW  tlie  box  and  o]»ens  tho  d<»or  for 
him,  descends,  fat.  clumsy  and  panting.  lb*  assists 
madame.  also  stout  and  scant  of  breath,  to  alight.  The 
gentlemen  loitering  on  the  grass  ptep  fi>rward  nerv- 
ously, hat  in  hand,  smirking  and  bowing,  and  UiA^  ^Jca^ 
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of  people,  was  one  of  great  soleniDity.  The  institntion, 
for  various  political  reasons,  lias  La<]  iiccoUar  yicitisitudes. 
The  College  Green  was-  nsed  during  the  Revolutionary 
ITar  as  the  encampment  for  the  French  army,  and  again 
ior  the  same  purpose  bj  the  American  troops  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

Tbe  i>art  played  by  Annapolis  during  the  American 
-conflict  for  independence  is  too  familiar  to  require  repeti- 
-tion.  The  patriotic  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  has  been 
fully  recognized,  and  the  burning  of  the  brig  Peggy 
JSlewart  is  one  of  the  most  notable  incidents  in  American 
liistory. 

It  was  here  that  General  Washington,  in  1783,  resigned 
ids  commission  into  the  hands  of  Congress.  He  arrived 
-oa  Friday,  December  17th,  and  was  met  a  few  miles  from 
the  city  by  Generals  Ckites  and  Bmallwood,  '*  accompanied 
by  seyeral  of  tbe  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who 
•  escorted  him  to  Mr.  Mann's  hotel,  where  apartments  were 
prepared  for  his  reception."  His  anival  was  announced 
hj  the  discharge  of  cannon. 

The  three  following  days  were  spent  in  various  ccrc- 
monies  and  festivities.     On  Saturday,  Washington  dined 
irith  the  President  of  Congress,  the  members  of  that  body 
.and  the  principal  military  and  civic  officers  of  the  State. 
*On  Sunday  he  received  visits,  and  on  Monday  Congress 
:gave  him  a  public  dinner  at  the  ballroom,  at  which  up- 
ward of  two  hundred  persons  of  distinction  were  prsscnt. 
Toasts  were  drunk,  accomi>anicd  by  the  discharge  of  can- 
non.    At  night  a  general  illumination  took  place,  and  a 
ball  was  given  at  the  State  House,  at  which  many  beauti- 
ful ladies  were  present.     Washin^t  >n  danced  with  Mrs. 
-James  McCubbin,  one  of  the  loveliest  women  of  her  time. 

The  resignation  took  place  next  day,  and  Mr.  Green, 
the  editor  of  the  Maryland  Gazette,  alluding  to  this  affect- 
ing ceremony,  says:  **Few  tragedies  ever  drew  more. 
tears  from  so  many  beoutif ul  eyes  as  wore  suffused  by  the 
moving  manner  in  which  His  Kxrolloucy  took  his  final 
leave  of  Congress  ;  after  which,  bo  immediately  set  out 
for  Virginia,  accompanied  to  Soutli  liivcr  by  His  Ex- 
cellency our  Governor,  William  l*ju?a,  with  the  warmest 
wishes  of  the  city  for  his  repose,  limit h  and  li^^piness.'* 

Another  famous  date  in  the  history  of  tlio  oM-time  city 
is  NovemlHjr  29tli,  1781,  when  Oenenil  Woshinj^ton,  ac- 
companied by  the  ^Farquis  de  Lafiivette,  paiil  a  visit  t^ 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  a  pjreat  state 
of  fnss,  delight  and  awe.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  being  then  in  session,  to  manifest,  as  wo  hear  from 
the  worthy  chronicler,  their  gratitude  and  attachment  to 
those  distinguished  men,  directed  an  elegant  1)all  to  l)e  pro- 
vided for  their  entertainment.  *'  Tlie  evening  was  crowned 
with  the  utmost  joy  and  festivity."  Elalmrate  addresses 
were  delivered  and  replies  made,  the  language  of  which 
sounds  a  little  high-flown  to  ears  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  is  full  of  the  old-fashioned  courtesy  and  charm. 

Turning  back,  we  again  find  ourselves,  this  beautiful 
Sunday  morning,  in  the  lovely  grounds  of  the  Navy  Yard. 
The  sun  beats  hotly  down  upon  tlie  dusty  road  l>eyond 
tbe  gate,  where  a  beltetl  sentinel  stands  stiffly,  s^abre  in 
buid.  Behind  us,  and  out  in  the  stream,  lies  a  Monitor, 
upon  which  there  is  no  sign  of  life.  Upon  a  rustic  bench, 
under  one  of  the  giant  trees  wliich  diffuse  so  grateful  a 
■hade  and  coolness,  we  enjoy  the  still  and  beautiful  scene. 
Come  nurse-maids  and  baby-carriages  through  the  shad- 
owy walks,  and  come  ladies,  in  their  pretty  grenadine 
dwsas,  attended  bj  tbe  white-gloved  and  dark-blue- 
jacketed  oadete.  Ccnne  ofleers,  elegant,  handsome,  alert 
and  enezgetus,  down  ibe  tt^iStk  from  the  Academy,  and 
jDMnfa  iowaid  flie  c^  4er-side,  from  which 

'Hbb  Bonud  oi  m  kw»  the  eoigeoB  '^'  ^^^ 


post,  tall  and  soldierly,  his  gold  eyeglasses  gleaming,  and 
upon  his  arm  his  dainty  wife,  and  beside  both,  with 
watchful  eye,  their  frisky  Skye  terrier.  Come  two  old 
salts  in  blue,  with  bronzed  necks  and  faces,  and  rolling 
gait  and  growling  voices.  At  measured  intervals  the 
sweet,  soft  note  of  a  bugle  sounds. 

And  now  there  is  a  stir  and  movement  in  front  of  llie 
chapel,  which  we  can  just  discern  through  the  files  of 
solemn  trees ;  and  the  doors  are  swung  open,  and  the 
fashionably  dressed  congregation  drifts  out.  When  the 
secular  representation  has  emerged,  the  sharp  tramp  of 
footsteps  is  heard,  and  the  cadets  glide  quickly  forth  and 
form  ranks  on  the  grass.  At  the  word  of  command,  away 
they  march  to  the  quadrangle  in  front  of  the  Academy, 
where  the  orders  of  the  day  are  read  in  rapid  and  indis- 
tinguishable accents,  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated,  and 
caps  are  doffed  in  the  exchange  of  salutes,  and  so  to  the 
refectory  and  dinner.  Now  the  visitors  and  on-lookers 
saunter  off  also  to  their  dinners,  and  for  a  while  the  beau- 
tiful park,  save  by  tlie  myriads  of  newly  arrived  birds 
which  make  the  old  trees  vocal,  is  deserted.  Bevond  the 
gates,  with  its  quaint  roofs  and  steeples  massed  against 
the  glowing  sky,  and  hot  and  silent  in  the  noontide  sun, 
rests  old  Anna2)olis,  and  sitting  again  in  the  refreshing 
shadow  of  the  oaks  and  poplars,  we  fall  to  musing  once 
more  upon  the  departed  activity  and  glory  of  the  Finished 
Citv. 


A  r>EE   STORY. 

In  1885  I  was  traveling  on  the  Assam  Railway  on  my 
way  to  Sadiya,  a  i^olitical  outpost  at  tiio  foot  of  llio  Abor 
Hills.  The  railway  only  took  mo  as  far  as  a  i)laco  called 
Talup,  thirteen  miles  to  the  right  of  wliich  lay  Sadiya. 
At  one  of  the  intermediate  stations  a  tea-plantor  got  into 
the  carriage  I  was  seated  in,  and  after  a  very  few  minutes 
we  glided  into  conversaticm.  In  India,  an  introduction 
is  not  always  required.  On  hearing  that  I  intended  jiro- 
ceeding  to  Sadiya  the  same  evening,  as  there  is  no  rest- 
house  at  Talup,  my  newly  made  friend  (whom  T  will  call 
L.)  very  kindly  offered  me  dinner  and  a  bed  for  tho  night, 
at  the  same  time  informing  me  that  the  Brahnuii)0(.tra 
liiver,  whicli  I  had  to  cross  on  mv  wav  to  Sadiva,  Avas  in 
full  flood,  and  that  the  crossing  could  notlH^ac(*omi)lished 
in  less  than  two  hours,  by  whicli  time  it  would  l>o  quite 
dark  ;  also  that  the  four  miles  of  road  on  tho  other  side  of 
tho  river  was  dangerous,  owinjj:  to  tho  presence  of  tigers 
and  wild  buffaloes.  On  hearin^^  this,  I  thankfully  ac- 
cei>ted  his  offer,  and  on  arrival  at  Tiilnj^  proceeded  with 
him  to  his  bungalow.  The  bungalows  in  Assam  are  al- 
most all  built  on  i>iles  to  keep  them  from  bein^  flooded. 
They  are  usually  constructed  of  wood  nn<l  the  roofs 
thatched.  L.*s  bungalow  was  no  exce]>tioii  to  the  usual 
stvle  of  architecture,  and  after  mt^r.nting  the  wooden 
staircase  l<*a<ling  from  the  poreh,  and  erossinpj  a  small 
veranda,  tho  main  portion  of  wliieh  was  ocfujjied  with 
boskets  of  oranj^es,  pruning-knives,  hoes,  etc.,  I  found 
mvself  in  tho  central  room,  Avhich  served  both  ns  dininp: 
and  sitting  room.  I  took  a  seat  next  tlie  table  fafin;^^  tho 
window,  and  with  my  ba<'k  to  an  afmirail  (store,  or  linc^n- 
cnpboard,)  placed  against  the  wall  near  tho  door  by 
which  I  ha<l  entered.  I  ha<l  not  occupied  this  seat  many 
minutes  before  I  became  aware  of  a  buzzing  sound  close 
to  my  ear,  followed  by  an  irritating  feeling  of  being 
crawled  over  by  wasps  or  bees.  L.,  seeing  my  discom- 
fort (I  had  begun  to  fling  my  arms  about  rather  wildly), 
suggested  my  taking  a  chair  in  one  of  the  corners  near 
the  window^  which  was,  he  said,  free  from  annoyances 
t^      kM<    He  tbu  Minted  oat  that  the  chair  I  had 
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originally  occui)io(l  was  in  a  direct  lino  botwoon  tlio  almi- 
rall  and  the  window,  and  informed  mc  that  a  swarm  of 
beos  ocoiipied  the  nlmirall,  and  bad  done  so  for  three 
years,  despite  his  attL']n2)ts  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  had 
twice  smoked  them  out,  and  taken  all  their  honoy,  but 
tlioy  returned  each  time,  and  now  he  had  given  in  to 
tlioin.  I  then  noticed  for  tiro  first  time  that  a  continual 
i^i.^ht  of  l)ccs  touk  place  between  the  almirall  and  the 
window,  jiassing  ri^ht  across  tlie  lent^th  of  the  table. 
Tljo  window  wan  hung  witli  c7//'As  (blinds  made  of  thin 
laths  or  sticks  strung  together),  but  the  bees  appeared  to 
liiid  no  dillleulty  in  squeezing  their  way  in  or  out.  The 
ilo')!'  was  al>o  covered  with  bees  which  had  fallen,  over- 
ladL*n  with  honey  or  p«»lU'n.  I  am  fond  of  bees,  but  I 
prefer  them  at  a  distance  ;  so,  in  my  present  position, 
felt  anything  but  ei)mfortable  until  the  sun  went  down 
and  the  bt^es  went  to  bed.  I  then  emerged  from  my  re- 
treat, and  on  tip-toe  approached  the  almirall,  the  door  of 
which  I  opened  wide.  Underneatli  the  lower  shelf  tlio 
bees  had  attached  their  comb,  and  very  happy  and  busy 
they  seemed.  It  wa.^  a  large  swarm  of  the  larger  kind  of 
Indian  bee.  I  was  surprised  to  observe  that  a  lizard  and 
a  couple  of  cockroaches  occui>ied  the  same  almirall,  and 
that  the  bees  appeai^ed  to  treat  them  amicably.  Whilst  I 
was  watching,  one  of  the  cockrf>ache3  approached  the 
upex  of  the  comb,  walking,  with  feele!*s  extended,  along 
the  bottom  of  the  almirall.  On  arriving  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  cluster  of  bees,  ho  waved  his  feelers  slowly, 
and  appeared  to  bo  (dearing  away  the  bees  from  a  sjiace 
on  the  comb  from  which  to  extract  honey.  Suddenly  a 
l.M»e,  whom  I  sup])oso  ho  had  touirhetl  with  \\\^  fc(ders, 
bounced  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him  with  a  buzz, 
4ind  advanced  buzzing  and  in  a  threatening  matiucr.  IMr. 
Cockroftcli  ])romptly  tied  to  the  o))]»osite  corner  of  the 
idmirall.  This  action  was  rei)eat<Ml  several  times.  Kvent- 
ualiv  the    coekcoach    had    to   c(mtent   himsrll'  with   any 

me  . 

crumbs  which  had  fallen  from  the  cnnil>,  and  I  noticrd 
that  h(^  crej)t  riLflit  underneath  the  ci>iiib  with  his  fe<'lers 
carefullv  lowered,  and  alm(»^t  toudiinc:  thi'  ;/round.  The 
bees  allowed  him  to  pass  unmolested.  Tlu'  next  moin- 
iug  I  took  leave  of  I.,  and  his  bees,  and  iiroeeoded  r.n 
mv  wav. — J  I- It   ]V.  fF''tisfft/. 

SOME   ANACHRONlSJiS. 

On'  one  ocea.sion  the  snbject  of  aMachronisma  having 
bjon  touehe«l  upon,  several  interesiisjg  li>cal  examples 
wore  given.  Oije  was  the  portrait  of  (lovernor  liello- 
niont,  the  secoinl  Provincial  (n)vernor  of  ^Arassatrhusitrs, 
which  appear**  ii  the  Memorial  History  of  Bo- ton.  That 
it  is  ]'>ri)l;ably  spurious  is  evinced  '.>y  i\u^  circumslanet^ 
that  tlie  head  is  adonii?d  by  a  jieriwiu'.  iiicse  were  not  in- 
venteil  till   mnnv  years  after  his  tinn*. 

III  Pil.,'rim  Hall,  in  Plymouth,  is  a  portr.iit  ]  purport  in rr 
to  l»e  thut  of  Iko;_'»'r  Williams,  wlio  died  in  IOi'».  j':vani- 
iiiatinu  shi>ws  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  jiortrait  of  IVnjaiiiin 
Frankliii  Avhen  a  comi)aratively  yciung  man.  The  writer 
of  a  hi•^tnry  r  f  tlie  African  race  in  Amerii'a,  prints,  as  a 
jiart  of  his  history,  a  letter  purporting  to  bo  signed  by 
C'risjuis  Attucks.  In  the  letter,  reference  in  made  tf>  the 
d.-atli  of  Attuirks.  It  originally  appeared  in  the  printed 
C'lllej'tion  of  John  Adams's  jnip* ts,  and  the  probability  is 
that  it  was  wrilten  by  AiUims  with  intent  to  publish  in 
a  nows]»aper. 

Anotlier  departure  from  accuracy  appeara  in  what  has 
been  printed  about  Attucks,  in  asei-ibing  his  zeal  in  i)ar- 
tieiimting  in  a  mob  attack  on  the  British  siddiers  to  the 
resontment  felt  by  him  toward  thom  as  the  oppressors. 
Lo  Laving  been  a  slave.     The  record  bhows  that  one  of 


the  oftenses  charged  against  the  British  soldiers  was  that 
they  ha<l  assisted  in  the  escape  of  slaves  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  Massachusetts  Province.  There  is  evidence 
going  to  show  that  Attucks,  instt^ad  of  having  any  per- 
manent concern  in  Boston  alTairs,  was  a  sailor  belonging 
to  a  vessel  which  happened  to  be  in  p(U't. 


I  ■ 
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OIUENTAL   IIORSEM ANS H  IP. 

Tiir.  Oriental  nations,  Moors,  Turks,  Egyptians  and 
Persians,  are  good  horsemen,  and  once  on  the  back  of  a 
horse,  it  is  not  easy  fdr  the  animal  to  dislodge  his  rider. 
(.ieorge  IV.,  when  Pnnce  of  Wales,  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  a  specim(Mi  of  Egyp»tian  hors^'inanship  whi«rh 
is  thus  graphically  described  by  one  who  was  present : 
**  On  Xovember  10th,  1.S03,  a  grand  entertainment  wns 
given  to  His  Excellency  Elti  Bey,  and  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  visitt)rs,  by  his  Royal  ITighness  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  conversation  turning  upon  the  very  excel- 
lent eipiestrian  powers  of  the  ^Famelnkes  and  Turks,  the 
Prince  said  :  *  I  have  now  in  my  stud  on  Egyptian  horse 
sti  wild  and  ungovernable  that  he  will  dismount  the  best 
horseman  in  Elii  B<»y's  retinue.'  The  Bey  replied,  in 
Italian,  to  the  Prince:  *I  slndl  show  your  Royal  High- 
ness horsemanship  to-morrow.'  An  api>ointment  conse- 
quently took  ])lace  next  day  at  two  o'clock  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  riding-house.  Pall  Mall,  when  the  Bey,  accom- 
]»anit'd  by  Colonel  Moore,  his  interpn^ter,  and  Mahomet 
Aj^a,  his  principal  oHh.'er,  a  young  man  of  apparently 
great  agility,  entered  the  riding-house  where  the  Prince 
and  his  roval  l>n)thers  waited,  attended  bv  several  noble- 
men,  to  witness  the  nia'iagenient  o(  the  hoi*se,  which 
never  before  could  be  ridden  bv  anvl)f>dv.  One  of  the 
?ranieluke's  saddh's  being  fixed  bv  the  grooms,  the  ani- 
mal Avas  led  out  of  tlui  stable  into  the  riiling-house,  in  so 
rainj)ant  and  unmanageable  a  state  that  everyone  present 
cniirluded  that  no  one  would  ever  attempt  to  mount  liim. 
There  was  never  a  greater  model  of  equine  iM'auty ;  he 
was  sjHjtted  like  a  li?oi)ard,  and  his  eyes  w(M*e  so  tiery  and 
enraged  as  to  indicate  the  greatest  danger  to  any  one  who 
dared  to  mount  him.  Being  led  round  the  boundary, 
^lahomet  Aga  made  a  sjjring,  seized  him  by  the  reins, 
auil  ifi  an  inst;i:it  vaulted  on  the  back  of  the  animal, 
wliich,  lindinir  it•^elf  encumbered  bv  a  burden  that  it 
never  had  before  felt,  and  goa«led  by  the  tightness  of  the 
K;:yptian  sa'hlle,  gave  Ions*'  t»)  his  ]>a.'-si<m.  }in«i  in  the 
height  (if  liis  I'.rin'ity  i)lnn'red,  but  in\ain.in  everv«iirec- 
tion.  'J'lie  ]\Li:n'  luive  kept  bis  si-at  during  thin  outbreak 
nf  t'.'inper  fur  nmr,*  tlian  t^^enty  minnt(^^.  to  the  utter 
astoni-^hment  of  the  Piinee  and  evej-y  lu'liuhler  ;  at  last 
the  ai)jin'i»ntly  un;.''«)V«'rna:ib;  animal  was  reiluced  to  so 
t;une  p.  state  as  t.»  vi»-]d  to  tiie  ei^utr"!  of  the  rider.  Tli 
j'rinee  ex]u*e^-;'-d  liim -elf  hi^-hly  gratitied,  and  greatly 
cni  luliiMi'iiteil  llie  ojiivM-r  rui  his  e<piestri:in   skill.** 


r*  i:  r..i.N-(  oLLiii  TO'^s. — A  Cfun  is  said  to  lie  '*  j)rfjot"* 
when  it  is  specially  struck  by  hand-press,  in.sfead  of  by 
steam-press,  from  a  polished  phuichet.  miuI  a  **  juoc  f 
"^et  *'  is  a  <*om])leto  set  of  ])roMf<  <it'  e-.ur*  nt  <'f»ins.  A 
" }  atteru  ])ieee''iH  an  eaily  .s[>'ciinen  'f  ]>!■■  nf  \'v^^v^  a 
newly  a«lopted  coina'-re  die  or  dies.  An  in»pr(»^si•ln  in 
soft  metal  to  test  :m  expi-rimental  die  is  called  a  ''tiiol 
piece."  When  a  j>iece  is  struck  from  resrular  dies  on 
experimental  ilries  with  experimental  lei^onds,  devices  or 
designs,  it  is  denominated  an  **  experimental  piece.'' 
Trial  and  experimental  pieces,  struck  for  mint  purposes 
only,  will  not  bo  issued,  circulated  oy  'w::^^* 
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meeting,  form  any  sort  of  attachment  for  each  other, 
you  would  be  conserving  the  dearest  wish  of  joui^  father*s 
heart  if  yon  should  become  Mrs.  Lemon." 

**  Bomantic  !  I  should  say  it  is  romantic  to  com- 
mand  " 

'*  There  is  no  command  ;  it  is  simply  a  request.  The 
judge  was  your  father's  dearest  friend,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.     Wait  till  you  see  the  man.'* 

"I  have  seen  him." 

**  Ten  years  ago,  when  you  were  a  child,  and  he " 

"Old  enough  to  be  my  father." 

'*  And  he  was  going  out  to  India,  where  he  has  served 
so  long,  and  with  so  much  honor,  on  the  Bench. " 

Miss  Hilda  tugged  at  the  lace  at  her  throat  till  she 
loosened  it. 

"  And  with  all  his  honors  fresh  upon  him,  he  is  willing 
to  accede  to  the  romantic  request  of  his  friend.  It  is 
touching.  Aunt  Fanny,  I  am  astonished  at  you — I  am 
astonished  at  everybody  but  Judge  Itemon—he  must  be 
equal  to  anything.  I  don't  know  how  they  manage  these 
affidrs  in  India,  but  in  America  a  girl  can  do  pretty  much 
as  she  pleases  about  taking  or  rejecting  a  husband." 

**  Hilda,  you  are  the  most " 

"Aunt  Fanny,  you  need  not  answer  that  man's  letter, 
I  will  do  it." 

**I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  just  had  my  answer  to  his 
letter  mailed." 

Her  niece  rose  up  before  her  with  flashing  eyes. 

"I  will  never  speak  to  you  after  this,"  she  said,  and 
dashed  from  the  room. 

**  Hilda*  certainly  lacks  composure,"  Mrs.  Cartwright 
mentally  observed,  and  held  up  the  purse  to  note  the 
effect  of  the  steel  beads  on  the  purple  silk. 

As  for  her  niece,  she  ordered  her  phaeton  to  be  brought 
around  in  five  minutes.  She  looked  very  well  behind 
the  mettlesome  bays— a  girl  of  tall  stature,  with  brown 
eyes  and  pink  lips,  and  hair  that  appeared  to  emit  a 
golden  light. 

She  burned  with  indignation  ;  she  must  have  some 
vent  for  her  feelings,  therefore  she  would  once  more 
undertake  the  management  of  the  horses  against  which 
she  had  been  warned.  She  fairly  flew  over  the  road,  and 
the  excitement  did  her  good.  People  looked  after  her  in 
wonder,  and  a  nervous  woman  screamed  as  she  passed 
by.  Then  the  lace  at  her  neck,  which  she  had  loosened 
in  the  parlor,  fluttered  before  her  eyes,  and  she  put  up 
her  hand  to  tear  it  away,  when  she  lost  control  of  the 
reins,  and  the  horses  plunged  on  like  freed  demons. 
She  rather  enjoyed  the  sensation.  She  saw  the  ribbons 
within  reach  on  the  backs  of  the  beasts,  and  she  could 
reach  out  and  grasp  them  when  she  grew  tired  •f  the 
dangerous  sport. 

Not  so  thought  a  man  who  was  plodding  along  the 
dusty  road.  He  sprang  forward,  fell,  was  up  again,  was 
clinging  to  one  of  the  horses,  was  clambering  up  to  its 
back,  had  the  reins  in  his  hand  and  had  fhrown  them 
into  the  phaeton. 

"Take  them  at  once,"  he  said,  with  an  unmistakable 
German  accent. 

Another  second  and  he  had  tumbled  into  the  phaeton, 
pulled  up  the  trembling  horses,  put  the  reins  in  her 
hand,  and  had  bounded  into  the  road  again.  She  was 
undecided  whether  or  not  to  cut  him  across  the  face. 
He  stood  out  there  with  his  hat  off,  the  wind  blowing 
his  tousled  hair,  his  coat  torn  and  begrimed. 

"Miss  Palethorpe  was  in  danger,"  he  murmured. 

"£hl"sh6  cried,  on  hearing  her  name.  "Oh,"  she 
said,  in  a  tone  of  recognition,  "  why,  it  is— it  is  Funny 
Beethoven !" 


He  moved  aside.  She  called  him.  Should  she  offer 
him  money  for  the  service  he  had  thought  he  rendered 
her  ?  He  was  only  the  pianist  which*the  hotel  proprietor 
had  engaged  to  play  nightly  in  the  long  parlor.  This 
sort  of  person  was  always  needy,  in  Miss  Palethorpe's 
eyes,  and  but  little  removed  from  the  people  who  were 
constantly  sending  her  begging  letters,  in  which  were 
vague  accounts  of  sick  families  to  be  supported  and  no- 
thing on  which  to  support  them. 

"  Mr.  Yon  Nie,"  she  said,  her  hand  in  her  pocket. 

He  looked  at  her.  Why  did  she  grow  so  confused  ? 
She  frowned,  let  the  horses  have  their  swing  again,  and 
bowled  along. 

He  looked  after  her ;  he  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
little  frill  of  lace  which  might  be  held  accountable  for 
this  rencontre,  shook  the  dust  from  it,  glanced  furtively 
around,  then  put  it  in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
buttoned  the  coat  over  it. 

When  Miss  Palethorpe  went  down  to  the  parlor  that 
evening  her  anger  over  the  letter  her  aunt  had  received 
in  the  morning  was  not  abated.  The  music  of  the  piano 
maddened  her.  She  would  put  a  stop  to  it  by  pretend- 
ing that  she  must  thank  the  pianist  for  stopping  the 
horses.  She  moved  over  to  him.  His  eyes  were  upon 
her  as  she  came  up,  and  she  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  encountered  this  look  of  his  before  to-dav, 
and  that  it  had  not  before  appealed  to  her  as  it  did  now. 
But  when  she  reached  the  piano  she  only  said  : 

"Why  do  you  play  that  strange  thing?" 

"It  is  Beethoven,"  he  answered. 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?  Is  it  because  you  look  like  him  that  you 
play  Beethoven  so  much  ?" 

"It  is  because  I  love  him." 

"Love  !'*  she  echoed,  a  flash  seeming  to  come  to  her. 
There  was  her  aunt  looking  at  her  ;  why  should  she  not 
tease  her  aunt  ?  She  leaned  over  the  piano  and  dabbh*d 
her  fingers  amongst  the  keys,  so  close  to  him  that  ihe 
faint  perfume  on  her  garments  spread  over  him  like  in- 
cense over  an  idol.     "  I  hate  music,"  she  said. 

"Lieber  Gott !"  he  cried. 

Slie  laughed,  and  glanced  over  toward  her  aunt. 

"Hate  music!"  he  said.  "Let  me  play  Beethoven 
for  vou." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  returneo,  making  discords.  "  Do 
you  know  your  playing  that  music  so  much,  your  resem- 
blance to  the  pictures  of  the  composer,  your  name.  Von 
Nie,  have  all  earned  for  you  the  sobriquet  of  Funny 
Beethoven  ?" 

"  So  ?    And  you  gave  me  that  name  ?" 

"Yes.  You  have  his  mass  of  straight  black  hair,  you 
have  the  fire  in  your  eyes  that  his  have " 

She  caught  her  breath  ;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  struck  fire 
in  hers.  She  muttered  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  what  he 
had  done  for  her,  and  sidled  over  to  her  aunt. 

"  Were  you  making  arrangements  to  have  music- 
lessons  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cartwright. 

"I  hate  music,  and  I  hate  musicians,"  was  the  sweep- 
ing, answer.     "Let  us  leave  this  place  to-morrow." 

Now  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  her  niece  were  of  the  nomadic 
races,  and  peregrinated  from  hostelry  to  hostelry,  having 
no  fixed  place  of  abode,  and  going  where  most  amuse- 
ment and  comfort  offered.  As  it  happened,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  at  the  watering-place  also  presided 
over  a  most  gorgeous  new  one  in  town.  Mrs.  Cartwright 
that  day  engaged  apartments  in  the  town  caravansary  for 
the  Winter.  The  morning  of  their  departure  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright said  something  to  offend  her  niece.  Miss  Pate* 
thorpe,  looking  up,  saw  the  pianist  at  her  side. 
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*'  How  wonld  yoa  like  to  play  in  a  city  hotel  in  the 
Winter  as  you  play  here  in  the  Summer  ?"  she  asked, 
bcOdiy. 

"The  paltry  tnnea  would  be  tiresome  to  me,"  he  said. 
*•  I  have  my  pupils  in  town,  but " 

"  And  you  will  not  play  light  music  ?  Why,  you 
would  earn  money." 

**I  should  debase  my  art." 

"Humph !    Do  you  expect  to  become  a  wonder  ?" 

He  flushed  up. 

"I  am  young,"  he  said,  "and  hopeful." 

"Are  you  strong  enougli  to 


<( 


Ah,"  he  interrupted,  **  I  am  not  strong  to  look  upon, 
and  I  accepted  this  position  because  the  doctor  recom- 
mended fresh  air.  But  I  practice  eight,  ten  hours,  with- 
out tiring  too  much,  though  I  often  feel  weak  be- 
cause  " 

"  Well  ?"  for  he  hesitated,  and  she  was  interested. 

"I  am  quite  alone,"  he  returned.  "I  was  used  to 
care — if  there  were  some  one  to  care  for  me  !" 

"Some  one  I" 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  in  a  supi)re8sed  voice,  **  must  I  say  it  ? 
Must  I  tell  who  it  is  ?" 

"No,"  she  said,  sharply. 

He  ran  to  the  piano  w^hilo  she  fastened  her  glove,  and 
he  played  "Adelaide,"  that  most  sadly  passionate  reve- 
lation. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  kind  to  the  pianist,"  smiled 
Mrs.  Gartwrigi^it,  ingenuously. 

"Yes,"  replied  her  niece,  **I  am  a  very  kind-natured 
young  woman." 

The  next  week  Von  Nie  was  playing  iu  the  i)arlor  of 
the  city  hotel. 

"  Have  you  done  this  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cartwright  of  her 
niece. 

"He  positively  refused  to  come,"  answered  she,  a  look 
of  retaliation  in  her  eves.      **  But   he  is  here  all   the 


same. 

As  for  the  pianist,  he  was  practicing  more  than  ever, 
his  hopes  of  a  famous  future  raised  to  the  empyrean  ;  he 
neglected  his  pupils  that  he  might  have  time  for  more 
study ;  he  was  poorer  than  ever — had  it  not  been  for 
his  engagement  at  the  hotel  he  must  have  starved  ;  he 
often  did  without  a  meal  to  get  flowers  for  a  Isuly  who 
was  bent  on  tantalizing  her  aunt,  who  had  presumably 
accepted  a  suitor  for  her  niece  without  the  niece*s  con- 
sent 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  aunt  to  her  one  day,  **  that  i>ianist 
really  has  good  taste  in  flowers.  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
making  it  pleasant  for  him." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Your  flirtation  is  elevating,  the  subject  is  so  high, 
socially  speaking,  lie  is  ruining  himself  buying  those 
flowers,  and  he  is  working  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
amount  to  something—  and  for  what  ?" 

"  Well,  for  what  ?" 

**  For  your  sake.  You  are  acting  charmingly.  There 
will  be  no  question  about  Judge  Lemon's  decision  when 
he  knows." 

"  He  will  probably  decline  an  alliance  with  me  ?" 

**  He  will  consider  you  thoroughly  contemptible." 

**  I  hope  not,  as  in  that  case  he  may  regard  me  as  suit- 
able to  be  his  wife." 

Her  aunt's  words  abiding  with  her,  Miss  Palethorpe 
looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  pianist  that  evening. 
How  pale  and  thin  and  worn  he  was  !  Was  he  ruining 
liim«ft1f  to  buy  flowers  for  her  ?  was  he  working  himself 
to  death  for  sake  of  her  ?    Yet,  was  it  not  the  height  of 


absurdity  to  reason  thus  ?    Listen,  how  brilliantly  and 
gayly  he  was  playing. 

"Stop  that,  please,"  she  said.     "My  head  aches." 

"It  is  the  Prisoners*  Chorus  from  'Fidelio,*"  he  re- 
turned, "but  played  rather  rapidly  so  as  to  make  it 
sound  lively  to  these  people.  You  know  Fidelio  opens 
the  prison." 

**I)oes  she  ?  Well,  come  talk  to  me  ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you." 

He  sat  beside  her,  and  he  told  her  all  he  had  done  that 
day,  as  though  that  could  interest  her. 

**You  Germans  are  so  odd,"  she  suddenly  burst  out. 
**  You  pay  attention  to  abstract  matters,  and  let  the  con- 
crete slip  by  unnoticed.  Do  you  know  that  I  feel  aa 
though  I  were  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice !" 

**I  do  not  understand,"  he  said. 

At  that  moment  some  one  came  up  and  a.sked  him  to 
play.  He  arose  at  once  and  went  to  the  piano.  Miss 
Palethorpe  bit  her  lip. 

"He  obeys  like  a  servant,"  she  said.  **  My  aunt  was 
right;  my  intimacy  with  him  is  indeed  elevating." 

She  went  from  the  room.  She  did  not  go  down  to  the 
parlor  the  next  night,  though  she  heard  his  music.  Her 
maid  brought  her  some  magnificent  orchids  he  had  sent 
her.  But  no,  she  would  not  go  down  ;  the  afliEiir  had  gone 
far  enough,  and  she  must  extricate  hei*self  while  there 
was  no  harm  done.  She  was  restless,  thoug^h,  and  the 
music  he  was  making  pained  her.  The  following  day  she 
was  peevish  with  her  aunt ;  she  waited  for  the  evening, 
putting  in  her  belt  some  of  the  still  bright  blossoms  bo- 
fore  she  went  to  the  parlor. 

But  the  pianist  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  Miss 
Palethorpe  had  never  passed  a  more  miserable  night  than 
that.  In  the  morning  he  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  her  little  privale  parlor.  Before  she  had  time  to  say  a 
word  he  held  a  letter  out  to  her. 

*' My  sister  in  Germany  is  dead,"  he  said.  "  She  was 
all  I  had.  The  letter  telling  me  this  came  yesterday  al- 
ready. I  was  ill,  and  I  could  not  come  last  night.  But 
I  wanted — I  wanted " 

**  What  did  you  want  ?"  she  asked,  pitying  him  and  his 
sorrow. 

**The  some  one  to  care  for  me,"  ho  answered. 

Her  eyes  brimmed  over. 

**  You  are  tired,"  she  said,  **and  a  little  morbid.  My 
aunt  is  out,  to  be  gone  all  day.  You  shall  stay  in  this 
warm,  quiet  room  and  rest.  See  how  cold  it  is  outside, 
and  how  it  is  raining.     You  shall  stay  and  talk  to  me." 

Even  as  she  spoke  he  brightened  ;  in  an  hour  he  had 
laughed  at  two  or  three  of  her  sallies.  Worn  out  by  a 
long  niglit  of  tearful  memory,  basking  in  the  warmth  and 
hearing  the  steady  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  outside,  he  be- 
came quiet  in  the  afternoon  that  had  grown  dull  and  dark. 
She  looked  at  him.  He  was  sleeping  there  in  the  crimson 
velvet  chair,  his  thin,  long  hands  hanging  over  the  sides. 
Her  eyes  on  him,  she  fell  into  a  reveiie.  The  twilight 
came  and  found  them  both  quiet,  he  still  sleeping,  she 
lost  in  thought.  Then  she  roused  herself  and  leaned 
over  toward  him  ;  she  put  out  her  hand  as  though  she 
would  smooth  his  cheek,  when  there  came  a  knock  on  the 
door.  Her  maid  stood  there  with  a  card  in  her  hand. 
"The  gentleman  is  coming  up,"  she  said. 

In  the  light  from  the  hallgas  Miss  Puletliorx)e  read  the 
name  on  the  card — "Mr.  Arthur  Lemon." 

The  judge  had  arrived  ! 

She  slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of  her  maid,  and  ran 
to  Yon  Nie  and  shook  him. 

"  Go  away  somewhere  !"  she  said. 

He  went  toward  the  door  in  a  daz».d  %<cst\.  ^\  ^v^^ 
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imderataDd  Beethoyen  ;  I  do  not  understand  Firlelio — 
tbon'gh  I  am  growing  closer  to  nnderstanding,  to  compre- 
hension. I  have  been  a  dunce ~I  will  hear  nothing.*' 
lie  held  oat  his  hand.     "Forgive  me." 

*'Bnt  you  must  hear  me,*'  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  almost 
terror,  understanding  liow  he  did  noi  understand.     **  You 
muii  Lear  mo !" 
His  eyes  opened  wider. 

"In  your  country," she  said,  rajwdly,  **do  girls  obey 
their  fathers*  w^ishes  ?** 
"  Their  fathers*  wishes  !** 

"Suppose  a  father,  your  father,  hatl  selected  a  hus- 
band for  your  sister,  would  she  have  married  him  ?*' 
"If  she  loved  the  man— yes.** 
She  fidgeted  in  her  chair. 

"  But  whether  she  loved  him  or  not,  had  she  gone 
against  her  fathcr^s  wishes  she  would  have  been  a  disobe- 
dient daughter,  and ** 

"Stop  !'*  he  said.    "Now   I  remember  me  what  you 
said  to  me  the  evening  you  asked  me  to  go  out  into  the 
rain — the  man  your  father  wished  you  to  marry  was  at 
hand.     Are  you  going  to  be  an  obedient  daughter  ?** 
•*  Would  vou  insult  mo  ?'*  she  demanded. 
•*  Insult  you  T* 

It  was  his  most  helpless  moment,  and  she  knew  it,  and 
availed  herself  of  it. 

**Tho  truth  of  it  is,*'  she  said,  with  the  utmost  haste, 
"  that  you  are  not  practical,  while  I  am  eminently  so. 
You  dream  of  things  never  likely  to  come  to  pass,  while 
I  do  not.  Y'our  music  is  your  life,  and  I  detest  music. 
Y'ou  hoi>c  to  achieve  wonders — your  dreamy  nature  has 
made  you  see  in  mo  the  embodiment  of  all  your  ideals ; 
but  I  am  not  ideal,  I  am  not  poetic  ;  I  am  a  woman  who, 
by  reason  of  her  faulty  education,  requires  more  than 
most  women  do.  You  mav  think  all  this  is  cruel,  but  it 
is  the  truth— to  such  as  vou  the  truth  must  often  seem 
cruel.  But  one  by  one  the  qualities  with  which  you  have 
endowed  me  will  drop  away,  illusion  will  fade,  at  last  I 
will  pall  upon  you.  Nay,  more  than  that,  I  should  bo 
the.means  of  dragging  you  down  to  a  life  without  other 
aim  ur  ambition  than  to  obey  my  whims.  You  may 
argue  this  differently  now,  but  I  know  it  is  so,  and  that  I 
hhould  never  make  you  happy  nor  contented.  And  the 
idea  of  my  husband  being  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  one 

who  hires  his  tulents  and  treats  him  as  an  inferior " 

She  i)aused,  breathless,  wild. 

He   had   his  handkerchief  to  his  lips  ;  when  he  took  j 

it  away  she   noticed   that   there  was  a  bright  red  spot  i 

on  it     He  bowed  low  before  her.  j 

"I'ou  shall  be  an  obedient  daughter,"  ho  f?aid. 

It  was  done  with  so  much  dignity,  thiit,  for  the  in-  ' 

fitant,  she  felt  like  calling  him  back,  for  what  she  could  , 

not  have  told.     She  watched  him  going  down  the  long  i 

led  room,  upright  and  proud  as  a  man  could  be. 

She  was  not  nearly  so  upright  and  i>roud  when  she  j 
took  the  crimson  journey  herself. 

Of  nights,  after  that,  she  did  not  po  down-stairs,  but  ' 
received  her  friends  up  in  the  little  jirivate  i)arlor.    Here 
Judge  Lemon  often  found  his  wny.    Sometimes  he  would  ! 
atop  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  talk  and  ask  who  was 
that  fine  pianist  playing  below. 

'  Miss  Palothorpe  accepted  the  judge's  addresses  with 
composure  at  least. 

"  I  knew  you  would  like  him,"  said  her  aunt. 
"But  you  don*t  marry  every  man  you  like,"  retorted 
Miss  Palethorpe. 

"I  have  never  liked  but  one,  and  I  married  him."  said 
Mrs.  Cartwright.    "  A  womui  only  likes  one  man." 
"  One  r' 


Every  night  that  music  came  up  to  her.  She  migbt 
hate  music,  as  she  had  said,  but  she  must  nnderstaiid 
some  that  expressed  broken  hopes  and  dreary  pain.  Shfr 
stood  it  as  long  as  ever  she  could,  when,  one  nighty  ahe 
broke  down  completely. 

"Take  me  away  from  this  x)lace,*'she  cried,  Ljrsteric* 
ally,  "  or  I  shall  go  mad  !" 

"  Hilda  !*'  sharply  corrected  her  aunt. 

"If  I  thought,**  said  the  judge,  "that   niv  frequent 

calls " 

"No,  no,**  wept  Miss  Palethorpe;  "but  make  Aunt 
Fanny  take  me  away.** 

She  went  to  her  chamber.  Her  aunt  followed  her 
there. 

"Do  not  stay,**  she  said.  "Go  and  apologize  to  the 
judge  for  me.     I  am  ashamed  of  myself !" 

As  soon  as  her  aunt  left  her,  she  hurried  down  the 
stairs  and  peeped  in  at  the  parlor-door.  She  staid  bat  a 
minute,  when  she  ascended  the  stairs  as  rapidly  as  she 
had  descended  them.  She  was  shivering,  as  thoug^k  from 
cold. 

In  the  morning  she  and  her  aunt  left  the  city  on  a  tra- 
veling tour.     They  were  away  until  March.     What  were 
the  workings  of  her  mind  in  that  time  no  one  ever  knew. 
It  was  only  noted  that  she  gained  in  that  composure 
which  Mrs.  Cartwright  admired  so  much.     But  on  the 
very  night  when  the  judge  came  to  them  in  a  distant 
town  and  spoke  to  her  of  that  clause  in  her  father's  will, 
and  she  had  replied  in  a  way  that  sent  her  aunt  into 
ecstasies,  she  disappeared.    For  a  great  hunger  came  to 
her  for  a  certain  man  when  she  had  told  another  man  she 
would  be  his  wife,  and  in  as  cool  words  as  he  had  used  in 
asking  her  so  to  favor  him.     In  a  flash,  she  remembered 
the  time  "Adelaide  **  had  been  played  ;  the  music  and  its 
meaning  came  to  her  with  a  rush,  and  she  understood  her 
own  heart,  against  which  she  and  the  world  had  battled 
so  long.     She  cared  for  nothing  now  but  to  be  with  the 
man  who  had  risked  his  life  for  her  that  day  with  tho 
horses,  the  man  she  had  sent  out  into  the  rain  the  time 
the  judge  had  come  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  her 
father's  will.     She  wouhl  go  to  him,  confessing  her  old 
weakness  and  her  new  strength,  replying  u])on  his  love, 
which  she  knew  so  well,   to  forgive  her  and  make  Ler 
honest  in  her  own  eyes.     She  wrote  a  note  to  her  anni 
and  fled. 

The  following  morning  she  veuched  the  well-known 
hotel.  She  found  that  she  could  not  say  a  word  abont 
the  pianist.  She  would  wait  for  evening.  She  would 
hear  the  i)iano,  and  then  slie  would  glide  into  the  rooBi 
and  stand  beside  him,  letting  him  look  up  into  her  eyes 
and  see  all  the  wealth  of  love  there.  He  wt)uld  under- 
stand—he, the  sensitive  poet. 

I  Jut  the  night  came,  and  there  wa^  no  music.  She 
sent  for  tho  proprietor  of  the  hotel. 

**C)h,  Funny  Beethoven,  as  you  used  to  call  him,  Miss 
Palethorpe  ?"  he  said.  "  Poor  fellow  I  he  Avonld  not  stay 
here,  though  we  did  all  that  we  could  for  him." 

Her  heart  sank  within  lier.  AVliere  liad  he  g;ymQ  ?  She 
put  her  ([uestiou  into  words. 

*•  I  beg  your  jmrdon,"  said  the  man,  **I  know  you  took 

eonsiderabh;  interest  in  him.    I  thought  you  knew  that 

well,  they  found  him  lying  over  tho  j)iano  in  his  room. 
He  had  been  dead  tw<»  or  three  days  when  they  broke  in 
the  door.  There  was  a  song  on  the  rack  in  front  of  him 
— "  Adelaide,"  1  think  it  was  called.  They  found  a  little 
lace  frill  up  against  his  lips  stained  with  his  blood.     I 

fear  the  poor  fellow  had  a  love-affair '* 

"  Hilda  !'*  It  was  Mrs.  Cartwright's  voice.    The  hotel- 
proprietor  left  tho  room.    "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
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DonseDfie,  Hilda?"  demanded  Ler  annt  '*YonT  affianced 
hnaband  mast  think  that  we  came  here  together  to  con- 
snlt  a  modiste  relative  to  vonr  trouMeau.    I  sent  him  word 

m 

to  that  effect.  He  will  be  here  in  an  honr.  I  ask  jon  no 
qnestions.  Yon  have  compromised  yournelf,  but  I  will 
oak  yon  no  questions  if  yon  will  declare  to  me  that 
nothing  will  prevent  your  marriage  with  Jud.;e  Lemon." 

'*  Nothing  will  prevent  my  marriage  «with  Judge 
Lemon,"  Miss  Palethorpe  said. 

She  accused  the  dead  pianist  of  all  nnworthiness,  of 
never  having  cared  for  her.  Everything  took  a  new 
meaning  when  she  heard  how  he  had  died  with  a 
woman's  lace  frill  pressed  up  to  his  lips.  She  was  never 
to  know  how  he  had  treasured  this  frill  ever  since  the  day 
he  had  stopped  the  horses  for  her — she  was  never  to  know 
that  the  frill  had  been  her  own.  Perhaps  it  was  better  so. 


HELOISE, 
Br  Constance  C.  W.  Naden. 

I.~  BRIDB. 

Comb  in  my  dreams,  bcIovM  I  though  thou  scorn 
Less  kiud,  less  noble,  than  by  truthful  day ; 
Even  in  sleep  my  heart  has  strength  to  say— 
**  His  love  is  changeless— this  is  but  a  droam :" 
Yet  rather  come  at  sunrise,  with  the  beam 

Of  thought  renewed ;  and  still,  when  eve  is  gray, 
Inspire  me,  as  I  tread  my  lonely  way. 
With  thine  own  dauntless  will  and  hope  supreme. 
Ah,  let  me  die,  ere  meaner  moods  have  power 
To  dim  these  glories  that  within  me  shine! 
Give  me  block  night,  or  f.iis  unclouded  sun. 
Swift  death,  or  life  immortul,  in  that  hour. 

When  all  my  soul  is  fliltMl  and  fired  with  thine. 
When  thou  and  I  are  e<iual,  being  one. 

II.— XCN. 

This  is  the  doom  I  mu«t  henceforth  fulfill; 

To  hide  my  heart  through  days,  and  months,  nn«l  years ; 

To  look  in  anxious  eyes,  and  lull  their  fears ; 
To  lose  all  hope,  an<l  strive  with  joybvss  will; 
To  sing  and  pray,  since  knowing  goDd  from  ill ; 

To  hear  stjito  converso,  as  an  idiot  hears; 

To  tread  the  cloistenMl  courts  with  burning  tears, 
Forc(Kl  biickward  to  their  fount,  yet  rising  still. 
Kay,  there  is  comfort!    E'en  the  sick  may  smile. 

Knowing  for  pain  a  swift  and  gentle  cun*; 
I  can  bo  patient,  and  can  wait  a  while, 
Nor  curse  the  heedless  heavens  with  moaning  breath : 

Though  for  a  night  my  weeping  may  endure, 
Joy  comes  with  morn— that  joy,  whose  name  is  Death. 

lU.—  ABBESS. 

Sweet  is  life's  crown  of  quiet;  sweet  is  ago, 
With  tranquil  days,  unmarrod  by  joy  or  dole, 
Yoid  of  desire,  save  that  with  just  control 
I  may  administer  Christ's  heritage. 
Long  since  He  he^rd  my  vow.  the  heartless  gaze 

Not  spuming;  took  my  tear-stained,  love-writ  scroll. 
And  words  of  strength  and  healing  for  the  soul 
Wrote  with  His  own  heart's  blood  across  the  i^age. 
Passion  is  all  forgotten,  pain  is  fled ; 
Yet  oft,  'mid  idle  phantoms  of  the  mind. 
Returns  my  earlier  self,  with  scornful  ey*>s, 
Saying,  *'  Thou  deemest  age  hath  made  thee  wise, 
And  knowest  not  that  thou  art  deaf,  and  blind, 
And  palsied.    Live  in  i)eace;  fur  I  um  dead." 


KOMADS  OF  ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

Yeoetarianism  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  mnch 
headway  among  the  noma^ls,  whether  in  Siberia  or  in 
Turkestan.  Deprived  for  so  many  months  of  the  jear,  bj 
■now,  of  the  sight  of  anything  green,  when  the  Siberians 
kill  a  reindeer  they  carefnlly  empty  its  stomach  of  the 
undigested  moss  the  animal  has  eaten,  and  serre  that  np 


as  a  delicacy  ;  but  in  Winter  they  get  very  little  vege- 
table food  besides.  Even  with  nomads  of  the  Steppe, 
what  food  they  eat  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  form  of  grueL 

The  Kirghis  of  the  Steppe  live  in  the  Summer  almiost 
entirely  on  milk,  variously  prepared,  whilst  the  rich  eat 
mutton  as  their  staple  food,  with  the  addition  of  beef, 
and  occasionally  camel's  flesh.  In  the  north  the  Yakutes 
are  fond  of  horse-flesh.  A  Yakute  bride,  on  her  wedding- 
day,  sets  before  her  lord  and  master  as  the  greatest  of 
delicacies,  horse  -  flesh  sausages,  with  a  boiled  horse's 
head,  of  which  the  brains  are  the  most  dainty  morseL 
The  quantity,  too,  of  horse-flesh  they  eat  is  appalling. 
Their  adage  says  that  '*to  eat  much  meat  and  grow  fat 
upon  it  is  the  highest  destiny  of  man.'*  It  used  to.be 
said  that  four  Yakutes  would  eat  a  horse. 

The  Gilyaks  exist  on  a  very  different  kind  of  food,  for 
they  are  almost  ichthyophagi,  salmon  being  their  prin- 
cipal diet.  These  fish  come  up  the  Amoor  in  such  num- 
bers that  they  can  be  tossed  out  with  a  pitchfork.  Even 
the  dogs  go  into  the  stream  and  catch  for  themselves,  and 
salmon,  such  as  the  finest  seen  in  this  country,  may  be 
purchased  in  season  among  the  Gilyaks  for  two  cents 
each.  The  fish,  cut  up  and  dried,  without  further  cook- 
ing, are  eaten,  a  piece  per  day  serving  either  for  the 
Gilyak  of  for  one  of  his  dops. 


MANNA. 

Mb.  Cole,  of  Bitlis,  a  missionary  in  Eastern  Turkey, 
in  describing  a  journey  from  Harpoot  to  Bitlis,  says: 
**We  traveled  for  four  days  through  a  region  where 
had  newly  fallen  a  remarkable  deposit  of  heavenly  bread, 
as  the  natives  sometimes  call  it — manna.  There  were  ex- 
tensive forests  of  scrubby  oaks,  and  most  of  the  deposit 
was  on  the  leaves.  Thousands  of  the  poor  peasanta — 
men,  womon  and  children — were  upon  the  i)lains  gather- 
ing the  R\v<^<>t  substance.  Some  of  them  plunge  into  ket- 
tles of  boiling  water  the  newly  cu-i  branches  of  the  oaks. 
This  washes  off  the  deposit  until  the  water  becomes  so 
sweet  as  to  remind  one  of  a  veritable  sngaring  off  in  the 
old  Granite  State  as  he  takes  sips  of  it.  Other  companies 
of  natives  may  be  seen  vigorously  beating  with  sticks  the 
branches  that,  from  being  spread  on  the  ground,  have  so 
dried  that  the  glittering  crystals  fall  readily  upon  tho 
carpet  spread  to  receive  them.  The  crystals  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  pieces  of  leaves  by  the  sieve,  and  then  tho 
manna  is  pressed  into  cakes  for  use.  The  manna  is  in 
great  demand  among  these  Oriental  Christians.  As  we 
were  traveling  through  a  rather  dry  region,  the  article 
came  into  play  for  our  plain  rci^asts." 


A  liEMARKABLE   INCIDENT. 

A  ciKiors  circumstance  occurred  lately  in  Paris,  before 
the  Correctional  Tribunal.  A  very  old  man,  named  Pal- 
gois,  half  paralyzed,  having  been  charged  with  mendicity, 
a  decently  dressed,  modest-looking  young  girl,  stepping 
forward,  said  he  was  her  father  and  requested  that  he 
should  be  given  up  to  her. 

'*  But  has  the  old  man  any  means  of  existence  ?**  said 
the  president. 

**  The  proceeds  of  my  labor,  sir  ?"  answered  the  girl. 

**  But  you  must  earn  very  little." 

**  Pardon,  sir,  I  am  very  active,  and  by  beginning  to 
work  early  and  leaving  off  late,  I  can  manage.  Is  it  not 
so,  mother  ?**  she  added,  turning  to  her  old  mother,  who 
was  also  present. 

The  president  paid  a  high  compliment  \a  ^hA  v^V 
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IN  THE  TRACKS   OF  THE  AMERICAN    LION. 

By  C.  F.  Holder. 


As  THE  sun  rose,  one  morning,  npon  the  sea  of  glass, 
upon  whose  snrface  seemed  to  float  the  wooded,  gem -like 
keys  of  the  npper  Florida  reef,  several  figures  might  have 
been  seen  standing  motionless  on  the  white  beach,  gazing 
inqniringlj  &t  the  imprint  of  a  great  foot  in  the  sand,  the 
Bobinson  Crusoe  mystery  repeated.  In  this  instance, 
Iiowever,  there  were  several  impressions  that  led  directly 
into  the  water,  and  as  the  discoverers  quickly  ran  over  in 
their  minds  the  animals  indigenous  to  the  outlying  keys, 
they  were  somewhat  puzzled,  as  the  track  was  that  of 
Bome  large,  cat-like  creature  that  had  apparently  ran 
down  from  the  bush  and  taken  to  the  water.  A  drawing 
of  the  footprint  on  the  sand  was  made,  and  later,  in  the 
bnsh  of  Plantation  Kcv,  was  shown  to  an  old  colored 
wrecker  with  immediate  results. 

"  Whar  he  ?'*  he  exclaimed,  holdiug  up  the  paper.  **  Ef 
dat  ain*  do  same  mi..ery  dat's  been  castin*  hisself  on  my 
shoat  over  yander,  den  my  name  ain*  'Hastus,  dat's  all. 
Whar  he,  gemnien,  case  I'm  gwine  dnr  d'rectly  ?" 

"  lliat*8  what  wo  wont  to  know  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"Iain'  gwine  to  tell  *zactly,*' continued  the  old  man, 
Iiolding  the  drawing  upside  down  and  gazing  at  it  critic-- 
ally  ;  **but  dis  her'  markin'  do  favor  he." 

•*  He  ?— who  ?"  thundered  the  skipper. 

"Dat  yer  what  tuck  de  shoat  year,"  responded  the 
wrecker,  and  then,  mntioniug  the  party  to  follow,  he 
passed  behind  the  little  cabin  and  led  the  way  to  a  pig- 
pen, around  and  about  which  were  numcroiis  tracks  in 
the  sand,  facsimiles  of  tliat  on  the  paper. 

"Look  at  dat  shoat  year,"  said  the  old  man,  starting 
the  pig  up  so  that  it  could  be  seen  that  one  ear  was  gone. 

"  Las' evenin' dere  was  two  shoats  dar.     Fnst,  that  ver 

* 

misery  come  an'  snip  ofT  do  year  of  dis  one  ;  den  ho  done 
come  ag'in  an'  take  de  bestest  shoat." 

**  A  panther  ?"  suggested  one  of  the  party. 

•*  It  favor  panther,  dat  sho." 

And  here  we  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  Ame- 
rican lion,  so-called,  would  swim  a  mile  across,  from  one 
key  to  another,  passing  over  a  deep  channel  infested 
with  sharks. 

The  auspected  fact  that  it  was  a  panther  having  been 
determined,  a  hunt  w  a^  inimediatelv  orgauizt^d,  the  twin 
shoat  purchased  and  left  as  a  lure  ;  for.  according  to  old 
'Rastns,  be  had  been  fooling  around  for  a  week  and  was 
bound  to  come  back. 

Upon  visiting  Metacombe  Key,  it  was  found  that  the 
animal  bad  caused  a  reign  of  terror  there.  A  ])arty  of 
wreckers  were  mourning  over  the  bodies  of  two  mangled 
pnps,  victims  of  the  panther,  and  others  had  either  suf- 
fered loss,  or  had  beard  of  the  creature  that  was  supposed 
to  be  as  large  as  a  deer. 

Acting  npon  the  advice  of  old  'Rostus,  the  hunters  re- 
tained to  Plantation  Key  in  the  evening,  and  made  their 
LeadqnaTtem  in  the  old  man's  cabin.  The  Imck-door, 
that  overlooked  the  scene  of  former  depredation,  was  re- 
moved, and  midnight  found  the  party  sitting  in  the  dark, 
with  rifles  at  band  readv  for  the  frav. 

A  large  brush  fire,  that  had  been  built  early  in  the 
evening  so  that  the  game  could  be  seen,  had  gradually 
smoldered  down,  so  that  it  now  gave  ont  an  uncertain, 
fitful  light  that  brought  out  the  adjacent  trees  and  brush 
in  bold  relief.  Qaunt  shadows  seemed  to  be  stalking 
abroad  and  grouping  about  the  embers,  and  a  soft  rns- 
tling  sound  came  from  the  leftTes  like  the  falling  of  gentle 


rain.  This,  with  the  faint  hum  of  the  musquitoes,  the 
call  of  some  night  animal,  and  the  occasional  weird  ory  of 
some  seabird  on  the  distant  reef,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  the  stillness. 

Such  surroundings  were  conducive  to  repose,  and 
gradually  the  watchers  lost  themselves,  and,  soothed  bj 
the  gleam  and  rustle,  fell  asleep  ;  safe,  however,  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  faithful  'Rastus  had  been  paid  to 
keep  awake  and  strictly  enjoined  not  to  fire. 

Hour  after  hour  crept  on,  and,  finally,  there  burst 
upon  the  night  a  strange  and  piercing  scream  ;  not  the 
cry  of  a  panther,  but  of  a  shoat  in  distress.  From  dreams 
of  panther-hunts  and  frightful  carnage  the  sleepers  now 
sprang  to  their  feet,  to  be  met  with  a  loud  report  ;  and, 
as  the  smoke  blew  aside,  to  see  the  willowy  form  of  a 
large  panther  leap  lightly  over  the  embers  and  dash  off 
into  the  bush. 

Old  'Rastus  was  on  his 'back,  having  been  knocked 
over  by  tbe  rifle,  when  the  hunters  reached  the  door,  and 
was  gasping  and  endeavoring  to  articulate  something. 

**  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  fire  without  calling  ns  ?" 
shouted  the  exasperated  doctor,  hauling  the  confused 
darky  to  his  feet.  **  You're  a  fine  watcher,  you  are  I 
Went  to  sleep,  I  reckon." 

•*  I 'spec' I  mus',"  retorted  the  old  man.  *\De  fustest 
thing  I  see  was  two  balls  blazin'.  Den  I  hear  de  ole 
woman's  shoat  talkin';  and  you,  gemnien,  don't  'spec'Ise 
gwine  to  'low  datcher  misery  ter  tote  oiT  olo  Aunt  'Liza's 
shoat  for  ter  eat  ;  'deed  I  ain't." 

**  Why,  you  old  lunatic,"  said  another  irate  hunter, 
*'  didn't  we  buy  the  shoat  and  pay  you  your  own  price  ?" 

••  Dat's  a  fac\"  replied  old  'Kastus  :  '•  but  I  'low  I  ain't 
gwino  ter  see  no  mo'  shoats  luk  by  datcher  misery,  pay 
or  no  ]>ay.     Yo'  hear  mo  tulkin',  son  !'' 

Tlie  old  man's  j)hilosophy  was  too  much  for  the  sports- 
men, and  tho  chances  of  seeing  the  cou^nir  again  that 
night  being  poor,  all  hands,  after  takin*,'  turns  in  bless- 
ing tho  old  man,  turned  in  once  more. 

When,  a  few  hours  later,  tho  vwn  arose,  several  mon- 
grel hounds  were  i>ut  on  the  trail,  and  soon  by  their  bay- 
ing announced  that  the  game  was  not  far  away,  and  it 
was  ni)t  long  before  hunters  and  wn-ckers  were  in  full 
pursuit. 

The  ground  was  soft  and  sandy,  covered  Avith  a  thin 
layer  of  leaves,  chiefly  bay  cedar,  that  made  travel  tedious 
and  slippery.  The  having  of  tlio  hounds,  and  the  cries  of 
the  i>ursuers,  as  they  jjushed  through  the  bush,  now  fall- 
ing in  the  treacherous  sand,  flinging  themselves  bodily  at 
woody  barriers,  and  rushing  along  in  a  headlong  race, 
raised  tlje  excitement  to  fever  i)iteh.  The  dogs  could  now 
be  heard  right  ahead,  and  soon  tl»e  sportsmen,  hatlessand 
breathless  with  their  run  through  the  hush,  broke  out 
suddeidy  \\\u,\\  the  beaeh,  to  fbid  the  animals  yelping 
about  a  heavy  traek  that  led  into  the  Avater.  while  not  far 
from  fhore  a  small,  dark  object  was  seen  UKuing  rapidlv 
toward  Meta<'onibe  Kev. 

*'  Ilt^'s  tuek  t«*r  de  channel  I"  yelled  <»M  'IJastns,  danc- 
ing about,  wild  with  excitement.  *'Clit  out  dat  dingy, 
some  oh  yo'  boys.  Now,  den  1"  and  a  hoat  that  lay  hard 
by  was  run  quickly  into  the  water,  hounds  and  men  all 
attempting  to  tumble  in.  But  there  was  a  limit,  and 
finally  the  dingy  was  started,  the  hounds  swimming  after, 
uttering  short  cries,  while  the  crowded-out  followers  vol- 
unteered instructions  and  advice  from  the  beach. 
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Tho  boys  bent  to  tbeir  oars,  and  rapidly  gained  on  tbe 
retreating  panther,  that  bad  a  fall  balf-mile  between  it 
aud  tbe  shore  yet.  On  the  boat  rushed,  frightening  the 
very  fishes  with  the  splash  and  clatter,  and  finally  it 
reached  the  yictim  and  was  alongside.  Carried  away  by 
tbe  excitement,  the  lK>wman  stmck  at  the  swimming  ani- 
mal with  his  oar.  With  a  vicions  snarl  the  creature 
turned,  and  by  a  vigorous  movement  threw  a  paw  over 
the  gunwale,  its  eyes  gleaming  witli  rago  and  fear. 

At  this  demonstration  the  darky  rowers  started  ^  up, 
and  forthwith  began  a  fusillade  of  blows  upon  the  ani- 
mal, accompanied  by  shouts  and  cries  that  defied  all  de- 
scription ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  boys  and  men  had 
actually  overthrown  themselves  by  their  exertions  that 
the  hunters  were  enabled  to  disi)atch  the  panther.  It 
fought  well  and  hard,  seizing  the  oars  in  its  jaws  and 
vonting  its  fury  upon  them,  three  times  putting  its  paw 
over  the  boat,  and  recci.ingits  death-shot  finally  when 
boldly  facing  its  enemies. 

**  Is  that  the  fair  i>lay  you  give  a  panther,  when  it's  five 
to  one  ?*'  asked  the  doctor  of  the  men,  as  the  animal  was 
taken  in  tow. 

**He  ain't  gwine  ter  git  no  show  from  me,  dat's  sho," 
answered  old  'Rostus.  *  *  All  de  show  he  want  was  ter  git 
in  de  dingy,  den  whar  we  ?" 

The  ideas  of  the  colored  sportsman,  to  say  the  least, 
are  not  above  tho  pot-hunter  standard  ;  but  i)erhaps  this 
was  to  be  overlooked,  considering  that  the  panther  was  a 
dangerous  and  common  enemy. 

The  gamy  animal  was  towed  bock  in  triumph,  and 
hauled  upon  the  ]>each,  where  it  received  the  anathemas 
of  the  blacks,  and  the  admiration  of  the  sportsmen.  It 
was  a  fine  specimen,  weighing  nearly  two  hundred  poumls, 
fat  and  plump  for  a  imnther — which,  however,  is  not  say- 
ing much. 

This  was  our  first  experience  with  the  American  lion  ; 
later  we  followed  it  in  the  Adirondack  solitudes.  We 
liear  of  it  in  tho  Land  of  (riants,  not  far  from  the  barren 
rocks  of  Magellan,  where  it  is  also  said  to  swim  across 
wide  channels  ;  it  is  ccpially  at  home  \\\  the  mountains  of 
the  Far  West,  so  that  the  animal  is  seen  to  have  an  ex- 
tremely Aviile  and  extended  geographical  range. 

Perhaps,  owing  to  this  fact,  is  due  the  div<»r8ity  of  ap- 
pellations by  which  it  is  recognized.  Scientifically,  it  is 
the  Felisi  concohr ;  to  the  South  American  it  is  known  as 
the  puma  ;  in  the  high  altitudes  of  the  West,  the  mount- 
ain lion.  The  Adirondack  guide  terms  it  the  ]>anther, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Middle  States  wo  hear  of  the 
catamount,  tho  American  lion,  cougar;  carcajou  or  quin- 
quajou  are  other  titles  in  the  South  American  Continent. 
It  is  the  second  largest  caft  on  the  Western  Continent,  cer- 
tainly the  largest  in  North  America,  and  well  represents 
the  lion  on  this  side  of  the  water ;  although  it  must  }ye 
confessed  that  its  attributes  of  bravery  are  far  below  those 
of  its  noble  ally  of  the  East. 

The  panther  is  extremely  lion-like  in  appearance,  par- 
ticularly resembling  the  female,  and  generally  slender 
and  gaunt ;  literally,  lean  and  hungry.  This,  however, 
does  not  signify  a  poor  condition,  as  it  is  the  normal  state 
of  the  animal. 

Though  they  vary  in  size  throughout  the  continental 
area,  being  larger  in  the  south,  the  maximum  length  is 
4  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  base  of  tho  tail, 
though  specimens  have  been  found  measuring  8  feet, 
including  the  tail.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  an 
average  weight,  while  several  specimens  are  known  that 
weighed  two  hundred  pounds  or  more. 

The  skull,  in  some  instances.  Ties  with  that  of  the  leop- 
ard in  its  dimensioiiB,  measuring  7}  inches  losg,  and  about 


5|  inches  wide.  The  head  is  much  sma.ler,  in  proportioo 
to  tbe  body,  than  in  other  cats,  and  the  anterior  depth  of 
the  skull  attracts  immediate  attention.  An  adult  pnma 
stands  about  2\  feet  at  the  shoulder.  The  coloring  is  a 
rich  reddish-brown  or  gray,  uniform  in  its  tint,  merg^g 
to  a  lighter  hue  beneath. 

At  times  the  puma  appears  morose  aud  sulky,  while  at 
others  it  possesses  a  supreme  iudifTerence  to  surround- 
ings, and  perhaps  no  other  animal  has  been  so  lauded 
with  undeserving  honors.  Stories  of  its  ferocity  are- 
found  in  nearly  all  the  works  of  the  older  writers,  and 
eitlier  these  were  efibrts  of  the  imagination,  or  the  Ame- 
rican lion  has  greatly  changed, -as  it  is  extremely  rare 
that  an  instance  can  be  verified  wliere  a  puma  has  will- 
ingly attacked  a  human  ]>eing. 

By  this  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  animal  is- 
entirely  destitute  of  courage,  as  often  when  wounded  it 
makes  a  desperate  fight ;  but  it  certainly  lacks  the  bold 
energy  of  the  jaguar,  the  audacity  of  the  tiger,  and  the- 
cunning  of  many  of  the  smaller  cats.  Withal,  the  puma 
is  a  grand  hunter.  In  South  America  it  vies  with  tho 
jaguar  in  the  captiire  of  the  cap'ybira,  and  is  so  successful 
in  following  ruminants  that  the  natives  call  it  the  deer- 
tiger.  Among  many  tribes  there  is  a  legend  that  the 
])nma  utters  a  low,  whistling  call  that  lures  the  prey  on 
to  its  fate. 

Among  the  frequent  victims  of  this  animal  is  tho  noc- 
turnal tapir,  that,  though  clumsy,  and  apparently  de- 
fenseless, makes  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  puma  has 
been  observed  to  leap  a  distanco  of  thirty  feet  from  a  pro- 
jecting bank,  landing  upon  a  tapir,  and  crushing  it  under 
water.  The  latter,  which  is  partly  marine  in  its  habits 
recognizing  that,  i)erhaps,  its  only  safety  was  in  drown- 
ing its  enemy,  struggled  into  deep  water,  dragging  tho 
ferocious  cat  a  long  distance,  striking  it  with  its  powerfu* 
feet  and  attempting  to  tear  it  with  its  teeth.  Its  tena- 
cious foe,  however,  retained  its  original  hold,  and,  finally, 
both  combatants  were  carried  down  a  rapid  in  the  stream 
and  drowned. 

Doubtless,  tho  puma  of  the  West  has  much  more  cour- 
age than  those  where  man  has  usurped  the  soil,  and 
credible  authorities  state  that  they  are  not  loath  to  attack 
boldly  even  the  dreaded  grizzly  bear,  and  often  come  off 
victorious. 

This  is  only  possible  when  the  panthers  are  extremely 
powerful,  and  their  wonderful  agility  in  the  localities 
about  McCloud  River  shows  them  to  l>o  capable  adver- 
saries of  tho  most  vigorous  animals.  Mr.  Livingstone 
found  that  near  Mount  Persephone  the  panther-tracks 
converged  to  a  clift*  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  and  that, 
though  inaccessible,  the  muscular  animal  cleared  it  at  a 
leap. 

The  ])uma  is  becoming  rare  in  Southern  California, 
and,  at  the  present  writing,  I  have  been  several  weekfc*  In 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  and  carious  withon*  taking 
one.  Jason  Brown,  a  son  of  John  Brown,  in  coming 
down  through  the  grease  wood  from  the  mountain  over 
the  side  of  the  caflon,  where  he  had  to  cut  his  way  with 
his  hatciiet  while  lying  on  his  back,  came  suddenly  upon 
a  large  one  that,  however,  moved  off  into  the  bush.  If  it 
had  been  disposed  to  attack  him,  he  would  have  been 
utterly  powerless  to  protect  himself,  and  he  must  have 
yielded  to  his  assault. 

Panther-hunting  can  scarcely  be  had  now  in  the  Middle 
States,  though  in  Pennsylvania  the  animals  are  not  so 
rare.  But  there  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when 
they  were  common  in  the  Adirondack  solitudes,  and 
among  the  mountains  of  Vermont,  even  being  seen  in 
Massachusetts,  and  in  Westchester  Cokix^^.-^  ^  "^."^^ 
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rapid  decrease  ot  the  aoimals  is  due  to  the  honatj*  that 
w(Ls  offered  in  1671,  since  which  time  large  nombers  have 
been  destroyed.  The  panther  has  not,  however,  en~ 
tirelj  disappeared  from  oar  Northen;  forests,  and  care- 
fol  search  <rften  repajs  the  sportsinaQ. 

"Painters  oint  like  what  they  was,"  soliloquized  our 
guide,  on  one  occasion,  in  camp  near  the  Saraaac.  "I 
kin  remember  the  time  when  I  never  crossed  the  lake  bat 
what  I'd  hev  seen  signs.  But,  Lor'  bless  je  I  what  with 
pnttia'on  steamships  in  the  lake,  and  havin'  planners  in 
camp,  parsons  and  bon&ties,  it's  enoagh  to  paralyze  all 
of  creation." 

Notwithstanding  the  old  guide's  lament,  be  was  then 
the  leader  of  an  organized  [wnther-hunt  that  proved  sne- 
ceesfnl.  We  were  ostensibly  after  trout  and  deer,  but 
one  evening,  old  Joe,  the  guide,  brought  in  port  of  the 
bauDch  of  a  doe  that  looked  as  if  it  had  beeu  sawed  up  to 
suit  all  comers.  Tossing  it  in  front  jf  the  camp,  he  sim- 
ply said,  "  Pointer,"  and  the  fate  of  the  cat  was  sealed. 

*  The  bouDty  on  pnotberH  In  New  York  State,  aoconllng  to  the 
]aw  pasaeit  April  36tb,  1871,  is  t20,  and  since  (hat  tlmo  about  $1,000 
has  been  paid  out  by  thu  State.  In  tho  last  twenty  years  (hoy 
liiive  avem^ed  nboul  fivii  n  year.  Asoording  to  Ibc  flies  in  tlie 
Comptroller's  OfSce  at  Albany  since  1B71,  Goorgn  Hulr  lias  bcca 
th»  most  Buoceasfui  liunter.  kllllDS  about  twenty  pnntli[>rs,  the 
niiMi  ot  these  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  Essex,  Franklin,  Her- 
kimer. Haniillon  and  Lewia  CountioH  nre  other  localities  is  which 
they  bovB  bnen  daatroyed. 


"I'll  never  forget  my  first  painter,"said  James  M , 

one  of  the  guides,  that  night,  as  we  sat  aronnd  the 
smudge,  discussing  the  prospects  of  the  morrow,  while  a 
roaring  fire  near  at  hand  lighted  up  the  faces  of  the 
campers  with  a  ruddy  glare. 

The  spfeaker  never  woold  have  been  taken  for  a  woods- 
man, in  the  dork.  His  Toice  was  rich  and  melodious,  and 
he  had  none  of  the  peoulior  forms  of  expression  that 
constitute  the  individuality  of  the  older  guides  of  the 
north  woods.  Jim,  howsTer,  was  the  peer  of  any  gnide 
in  the  country.  He  came  from  the  Si  Begis  region,  was 
inolined  to  quote  Byron  and  Shakespeare,  and  was  in- 
deed an  extremely  well-read  man,  with  a  rugged  exterior, 
but  with  a  poetic  and  romantio  vein. 

"  It  was  a  long  time  ago,"  ha  continued,  "  when  I  was 
a  mere  lad.  We  lived  on  a  clearing  np  here  that  was  a 
simple  cut  in  the  forest,  and  I  tell  yon,  gentlemen,  there 
woe  game  then.  I've  seen  my  father  shoot  a  deer  out  of 
the  bitoheu-door,  and  my  mother,  Ood  bless  her  memory! 
has  many  a  time  shooed  a  black  bear  out  of  the  garden 
with  her  apron.  As  I  said,  I  was  a  lad  thou,  and  as  Joe 
here  says,  the  whistle  of  a  steamer  or  the  crack  of  a 
breech-loader  was  never  heard.  Besides  the  little  farm, 
we  had  what  we  called  a  swamp  clearing,  and  one  day 
my  father  left  me  there  to  plow  a  while.  I  kept  at  it 
until  noon,  then  unharnessed  the  horse,  and  after  feed- 
ing him,  sat  down  on  a  rock  to  eat  my  own  dinner. 

"  As  I  was  eating  and  thinking  I  suddenly  heard  a  soft, 
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fun,  I  kin  tell  you,  and  after  I*d  stack  to  it  over  the 
mountain  for  three  miles  I  was  well  warmed  up. 

'*I  was  a-piliu'  along,  when  all  at  once  I  see  the  spikes 
of  a  deer  jnst  ahead.  I  crept  up  so*s  to  git  a  shot,  but  the 
critter  never  moved,  and  then  I  made  right  for  it,  holdin* 
ready.  But  still  no  move.  So  on  I  goes,  and  when  I  got 
within  six  foot,  and  had  just  seen  it  was  a  dead  buck, 
there  lept  out  from  the  deer  a  painter  that  looked  as 
large  as  the  doer  itself.  She  was  long  and  thin,  and 
stood  there  a  minnto  slashin'  her  tail,  with  her  bloody 
month  all  snarlin.'  I  tell  you  it  wasn't  a  putty  picture. 
I  hail  dropped  my  barrel  the  minute  I  see  het,  but  the 
second  I  see  lier  rise  I  fired.  Then  something  tripped 
me  up,  and  down  I  went,  and  I  kin  tell  you  there  was 
lively  gittin*  round  in  that  air  snow.  The  critter  was 
-scratchin'that  hard  that  she  tore  up  my  snowshoc  at  one 
out,  and  ripped  my  leggin's  clean  to  the  knee ;  but  I 
soon  fetched  her  a  reminder,  and  settled  it.  You  see 
Bhe*d  lept  at  me,  and  I*d  hit  her  on  the  fly  like,  and  she 
dropped  right  at  my  feet.  That's  the  only  time  I  see  or 
knew  a  painter  to  leap  fur  a  man.  I  reckoned  she'd 
cleared  ten  foot  from  a  sink  of  about  three  feet. 

"Jump?  Well,  gentlemen"  —  and  the  old  guide 
puffed  quickly  at  his  pipe — **  there  ain't  nothing  but 
a  grasshopper  kin  beat  a  painter  jumpin',  that  is,  ao- 
cordin'  to  size,  and  I  ain't  stretchin'  a  pint  when  I  say, 
give  *em  a  start  from  a  rock  ten  or  fifteen  foot  np,  or 
mebby  a  tree,  though  they  ain't  a  critter  that  takes  to 
oiimbin',  and  a  good  one  will  clear  sixty  foot  odd.  I've 
seen  'em  clear  thirty  and  forty  time  and  time  again,  and 
once  I  see  one  jump  sixty  foot  sure.  I  was  snowshoein' 
across  country,  and  come  up  to  a  kind  of  ledge  where 
the  snow  was  bio  wed  off,  and  sittiu'  on  top,  kind  o* 
drawed  together  like,  was  a  painter.  She  was  kind  of 
roUin*  to  and  fro,  just  like  a  cat,  and  afore  I  could  raise 
my  iron  she  just  lept.  I  gave  a  jump  to  see  where  she 
was  a-goin\  and  got  my  head  around  the  rock  just  in 
time  for  to  see  her  hit  a  deer  sixty  foot  away.  Lord 
bless  you  I  You'd  hev  tliouglit  tlio  critt<;r'd  been  hit 
with  a  solid  shot,  and  she  knocked  it  a  like  uf  ten  foot 
further,  and  they  both  went  roll  in'  ofT  in  such  a  cloud  of 
snow,  I  couldn't  make  out  nothing.  But  I  got  'cm  both 
finally.  I  reckon  the  buck  was  killed  as  soon  as  struck. 
The  painter  had  him  by  the  throat  when  I  shot  her. 

"They're  cute  in  huntin',"  continneil  the  speaker. 
"If  they  don't  git  the  critter  on  the  first  bouiu*e  tlioy 
give  it  np.  Sometimes  yoii  see  *cui  take  :i  double  jump 
or  so,  but  if  the  deer  gits  a  start  an  old  painter  gives  it 
right  np.  The  one  that  lept  at  me  had  struck  a  sort  of 
a  deerwalk  where  the  critters  ha<l  tramped  down  the 
snow,  and  I  found  the  remains  of  two  or  tliroo.  But  they 
ain't  perticuler  what  they  eat.  I've  soon  'em  tackle  a 
porcupine,  and  such  snarliu's  and  goiifs  on  as  there 
was  ! 

"Yes,  they'll  kill  'em,  but  it's  a  bad  job  ;  they  pits  jnst 
loaded  with  quills,  and  they  have  a  bad  way  of  workin'in 
like.  IVe  shot  painters  with  their  head  full  of  'em,  and 
found  the  quills  even  in  their  stomach.  They  scorn  kindt^r 
to  like  porcupine  ;  but  deer's  their  solid  meat,  and  tlu*v'Il 
leave  one  half  ate  to  go  and  taclde  another.  When  they 
git  the  scent  of  a  deer  they  go  just  like  a  cat,  a-snoakin' 
through  the  bnsh  and  among  the  rocks,  tryiu'  to  git 
higher  than  the  deer,  and  steppin'  so  soft  that  there  ain't 
one  two-year-old  ont  of  ten  that  hears  'em.  And  when 
they  git  the  game  you'd  be  anrpriaed  to  see  'em  drag  it. 
Tto  seen  a  big  painter  heft  a  back  over  twenty-five  yards 
from  where  she  stmok  it,  holdin'  her  head  np,  and  drag- 
gin*  the  oritt^r,.  jnat  m  prond  m  a  cat 
_  "  Th^  ftin't  sociable  oompuiy  to  hsTe  ttonndi"  added 


the  old  man.  "  Take  it  a  still  night  like  this,  when  it's 
kinder  mournful-like" — and  the  old  man  lowered  his 
voice  —  "  when  the  fire  gits  low,  and  you've  been  hearin' 
yams  and  such,  to  have  a " 

Here  there  rose  a  loud,  unearthly  scream,  so  near  at 
hand  that  some  of  the  listeners  started  to  their  feet,  only: 
to  be  met  with  roars  of  laughter  from  the  jolly  old  guide, 
who  had  uttered  the  crv. 

"  That's  about  all  the  painter  cry  you'll  ever  hear, 
gentlemen,"  he  said.  "Y^ou  hear  heaps  aboiit  panthers 
yellin',  and  I  ain't  sayin'  they  don't,  for  I  know  men  that 
have  heard  'em  ;  but  the  most  of  the  painter-yells  come 
from  a  critter  they  have  down  the  State,  I  reckon  ;  night- 
mares, they  call  them,  and  sometimes  a  creakin'  limb  'II 
do  it." 

The  next  morning  at  early  caudle-light  the  entire  camp 
was  in  activity  ;  the  hunters  were  girding  on  their  traps, 
and  the  dogs,  well  aware  that  something  in  which  they 
were  interested  was  about  to  happen,  were  yelping  about, 
eager  to  be  off.  The  penciled  rays  overhead  already 
promised  a  good  day.  The  trees  and  bush  glistened  with 
crystal  drops,  and  Nature  had  scarcely  shaken  off  tha 
lethargy  of  night.  Away  on  the  lake  rested  a  silvery 
mist,  seemingly  replacing  the  quiet  waters  with  a  rolling^ 
sea  of  cloud.  As  the  sun  rose  it  assumed  wondrous 
tints,  then  began  to  move  in  strange  undulations,  taking 
weird  shapes,  finally,  in  disconnected  masses  stealing  up 
the  ravine  over  the  mountains— spirits  of  night  routed 
by  coming  day. 

The  course  of  the  hunt  led  in  the  direction  of  the  spot 
where  the  deer-haunch  had  been  found,  as  it  was  assumed 
that  the  panther  would  return  for  it,  or  possibly  might 
be  lying  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  when  the  locality  was  reached 
no  signs  of  the  game  were  api)arent,  and  the  tramp  was 
again  taken  up  after  the  dogs,  that  seemed  to  liave  a  choice 
in  direction. 

The  day  was  well  advanced  before  anv  traces  of  the 
panther  wore  discovered  ;  then  old  Joe  motioned  to  a  treo 
about  which  the  dogs  were  whining,  and  pointing  to  a 
scratch,  or  several,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  said 
it  was  a  panther  -  mark,  done  by  the  animal  leaping 
against  the  tree  and  i)Uhhing  itself  off.  Why,  he  could 
not  say  ;  only  they  did  it,  jnst  like  a  bear. 

The  country,  as  regards  tramping,  had  gone  from  bad 
to  woi*se,  and  matters  were  looking  dubious,  when  a 
sharp  barking  a  few  hundred  yards  away  told  that  tho 
do;;s  had  treed  somethinj^,  whereupon  a  cross-country 
rush  was  made.  Now  falling  over  loj^s  concealed  in  tho 
dense  moss,  sinking  knot-doop  into  dead  and  decayed 
tn-cs,  lu'hl  back  by  brush,  breaking  down  tl»e  Avoody  bar- 
riers, impelled  on  by  the  shouts  of  others  and  the  yelping 
ah(>ad,  the  hunters  finally  came  uj)on  tho  object  of  their 
search.  Clinj^ing  to  a  fallen  trunk,  snarling'  iu^rcely,  and 
lashing  her  long  tail,  striking;  at  the  howling  niolj  that 
surrounded  her,  stood  tho  panther  at  buy.  One  young- 
ster of  the  ])ack  was  doubled  up  on  the  moss,  (piivering 
and  trembling,  and  tht»  others  so  covered  tho  great  cat 
that  a  shot  was  almost  impossihli'.  Not  a  moment  was 
she  unmindful  of  her  safi'tv,  ])ut  linallv,  as  she  turned 
round  in  d«'.sj)erati<)n,  a  bullet  struck  her  in  tlie  throat. 
Then  ill  fury  an«l  despair  she  hurled  herself  at  tlio  yelp- 
ing throng,  and  panther  and  pa<'k  s(»eine«l  involved  in 
common  ruin.  Its  death-struggles  wtne  almost  fatal  to 
.several  dogs  that  were  hurled,  torn  and  bleeding,  from 
her.  Then  the  sportsmen  rushed  in  and  l)eat  them  back, 
the  panther  seizing  the  gun-barrel  in  her  mouth,  and 
snarling  in  her  now  impotent  rage  as  she  received  her 
death-blow.  As  she  fell  down  among  tho  logs  the  doga 
•gain  nuhed  forward,  and  were  again  beaten  back. 
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"Let'em  have  her,"  said  old  Joe.  "  There  ain*t  one 
on  'em  thai  kin  git  his  teeth  through  panther-hide  ;"  and 
80  it  proved,  the  skin  being  found  almost  perfect. 

It  was  too  late  to  return  to  camp,  so,  with  the  skin  as 
a  trophy,  the  march  was  taken  up  for  the  little  cabin  of  a 
guide  not  far  distant,  where  the  entire  lower  floor  was 
given  up,  with  characteristic  hospitality. 

'"Folks,"  said  the  good  housewife,  appearing  at  the 
kitchen-door  later  on,  "  I'm  ashamed  on  it,  but  my  Bill's 
off  guidin',  and  I  can't  give  jou  nothin'  bnt  flapjacks." 

"Flapjacks  ?  Ye  gods  !"  retorted  the  doctor  ;  **  this 
is  indeed  Elysium." 

Soon  those  flapjacks  were  heard  flapping  beyond  the 
partition,  the  rich  odor  stealing  through  the  cracks,  fol- 
lowed later  by  the  cakes  themselves  in  lofty  piles.  The 
good  woman  went  about  bearing  a  stone  jar  of  treacle,  in- 
quiring of  each  one  whether  he  would  have  it  "  puddle  " 
or  "trickle,"  the  former  meaning  the  syrup  all  in  one 
spot,  and  the  other,  ingenious  distribution  about  the 
cakes. 

How  they  all  looked  at  one  another !  bursting  into  a 
roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  good  hostess  herself  joined, 
not  knowiog  why.  And  then  and  there  she  was  voted 
the  pnma-skin. 


moved  a  b'ttle  quicker  or  a  little  slower,  or  moved  at  alL 
As  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  never  met  a  man  with  a  mind 
so  ill-adapted  for  scientific  research. 


THE  MADONNA  DI  SAN  SiSTO. 
By  Herbert  B.  Garrod. 

MoTHEB !  what  means  that  rapt  and  wonderiiifj;  t^izo  I 
Hear'st  thou,  from  out  the  heavon  encircling  theo, 
The  chorub  bands  witli  liquid  harmony 

"Ave  Maria"  quiring  to  thy  praise  ? 

Or,  pi«.>rcing  through  the  darkness  and  the  liazi*. 
AVith  awe-struck  intuition  canst  thou  set* 
Thy  liabo,  grown  man,  go  forth  from  Galilfu 

To  lead  Death  captive  in  the  coming  days  ? 

Nay.  rather  through  thine  ecstasy  appears 
A  \vi."tful  yearning,  as  of  one  resigned 
To  greatness,  who,  Ood-biddcn,  leaves  behind 

Sweet  dreams  of  far-uff,  uneventful  years. 

And.  yielding  Hitn*  she  loves  for  humankind, 

Trecwls  dry-eye<l  downward  tf)  the  Yale  of  Tears ! 


DARWIN   ON   CARLYLE. 

Carltle  ancered  at  almost  evorv  one.  Oae  dav  in  niv 
house  he  called  Grote's  ** History"  *'a  fetid  quagmire, 
with  nothing  spiritual  in  it."  I  always  thought  until  his 
*•  Reminiscences  "  appeared  that  his  sneers  were  partly 
jokes,  but  this  now  scoms  rather  doubtful.  His  ex- 
pression was  that  of  a  depressed,  almost  despondent, 
yet  benevolont,  man  ;  and  it  is  notorious  how  heartily 
he  laughed.  I  believe  that  his  benevolence  was  real, 
though  stained  by  not  a  little  jealousy.  No  one  can 
doubt  about  his  extraordinary  power  of  drawing  pictures 
of  things  and  men,  far  more  vivid,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
than  any  drawn  by  Macaulay.  Whether  his  pictures  of 
men  were  true  ones  is  another  (luestion.  He  has  been 
all-powerful  in  inipressiug  some  gnmd  moral  truths  on 
the  minds  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  his  views  about 
slavery  were  revolting.  In  his  eyes,  might  was  right. 
His  mind  seemed  to  me  a  very  narrow  one,  even  if  all 
branches  of  science  which  he  despised  are  excludetl.  It 
is  astonishing  to  me  that  Kingsley  should  have  spoken 
of  him  as  a  man  well  fitted  to  advance  science.  He 
laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  a  mathematician  such  as 
Whewell  could  jndge,  as  I  maintained  he  could,  of 
Gk>ethe*s  views  on  light.  He  thought  it  a  most  ridicn- 
loofl  thing  that  any  one  should  care  whether  a  glacier 


AN  AUTOGRAPH  OF  JOHN  HARVARD. 

John  Habvard  and  his  brother  Thomas  held  certain 
property,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  by  lease  from  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Katharine.  A  thorough  search  of  the  very 
numerous  muniments  of  the  hospital  was  made  by  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Arnold  White,  who  was  Chapter  Clerk  of  St. 
Katharine^s.  The  result  was  the  bringing  to  light  of  the 
original  counterpart  lease  from  the  hospital  to  "John 
Harvard,  Gierke,  and  Thomas  Harvard,  Cittizen  and 
Cloth  worker  of  London,"  of  certain  tenements  in  the 
parish  of  Allhallows,  Barking,  the  lease  bearing  date 
July  29th,  1635,  and  the  counterpart  being  executed  by 
John  Harvard  and  Thomas  Harvard.  A  feature  of  no 
little  interest,  as  I  would  point  out,  is  that  this  is  not  an 
antiquarian  curiosity  whose  history  has  to  be  traced,  with 
more  or  less  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  from  one  hand  to 
another  during  a  period  of  250  years,  but  a  document 
which  not  only  is  in  legal  custody,  but  in  the  selfsame 
custody  into  which  it  passed  so  soon  as  the  ink  of  the 
signatures  to  it  was  dry,  and  in  which,  I  may  add,  it  will 
remain  so  long  as  it  shall  endure.  Custody  is  a  point  the 
supreme  importance  of  which  will  be  recognized  without 
the  need  of  further  remark  from  me. 

Thanks  to  permission  courteously  given,  a  fac-simile, 
of  the  full  size  of  the  original— some  17  x  20  inches — and 
in  the  very  best  style,  is  now  being  executed,  coi>ie8  of 
which  will  very  shortly  be  procurable. 


GULLS  AT  LAKE  GENEVA. 

Ykak  after  yi'ar,  as  December  sets  in,  the  gulls  gather 
at  Geneva,  around  the  island  that  bears  the  name  of 
Jean  Jaccjues  Kousseau,  and  the  Mont  Blanc  Bridge, 
near  the  point  where  the  lake  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  Rhone.  Here  they  take  up  their  Winter  quarters. 
Street  venders  profit  by  this,  for  they  have  baskets  of 
bread  to  sell  fo  children,  who  throw  crumbs  to  the 
birds,  and  delight  to  witness  their  eagerness  to  catch  the 
morsels,  their  combats  with  each  other,  the  strokes  of 
angry  beaks,  the  shrill  cries.  Their  numbers  are  such 
that  they  seem  like  eU>uds.  If  children  delight  in  the 
spectacle,  their  elders  are  not  exempt  from  curiosity, 
and  the  bridges  are  often  lined  with  persons  of  all  ages 
watching  tbo  groups. 

Around  Xew  York,  when  snow  covers  the  ground,  the 
crows,  unable  to  lind  food,  fiock  over  the  rivers  to  pick 
up  what  is  thrown  from  the  shipping.  As  they  come 
from  land,  so  gulls  come  from  the  seaside,  and  the  dash 
for  stray,  tempting  bits  between  white  birds  and  black 
is  sometimes  far  from  friendly. 


Jamks  II/s  Spanlsh  SArcE,— There  is  a  Spanish  sauce 
which  James  11.  magnified,  as  the  one  proper  relish  for 
flesh,  fowl  and  fish.  **He  did  mightily  magnify  his 
sauce,"  Pepys  says  of  the  Duke  of  York  (1068-0),  **  wlii(  h 
he  did  then  eat  with  everything,  and  said  it  was  the  be^t 
universal  sauce  in  the  world,  it  being  taught  him  by  the 
Spanish  Embassador,  made  of  some  parsley  and  diy 
toast,  beat  in  a  mortar,  together  with  vinegar,  salt,  and  a 
little  pepper  !**  Giles  Rose  had  reason  to  think  meanly 
of  the  Dnke*8  gastronomic  perception.  The  man  who 
conld  admire  such  a  sauce  deserved  \a  \»«a  V^  >^qx5s\^^« 
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veariDp^  a  collar  of  Rilver  bells.  She  stroked  Lim  witli 
siiowflake  fingers,  weighed  down  with  diamond  rings, 
and  answered  : 

1  

"  How  can  you  ask,  you  8tni)id  t»M  Jasper  ?  Did  I 
not  fall  in  the  ring  a  few  nights  ago,  and  sustain  injnries 
that  were  thought,  at  fii-Rt,  to  be  fatal  ?  I  am  too  ill  to 
ride  for  weeks,  i)erhaps  moutli8,  to  come.  Do  I  not  look 
HI,  Jasprr  ?" 

Jaspor  Hattoifs  shrewd  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on 
tbe  exipisite  figure,  on  the  daz/ling  face,  in  its  halo  of 
yellow  hair,  and  ho  shrugged  his  sciuaro  shouldei-s  ex- 
pressively. 

"Not  in  the  Inast,  ma'm'zell." 

"Well,"  she  pouted,  **let  mo  then  say  that  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  Whitliaven  just  now,  Jasper  ;  that  I  have 
particular  business  in  this  vicinity.  Cannot  you  under- 
stand ?  I  abandon  my  doar  cirque ;  I  drive  tlie  manager 
mad  with  disappniutnuMit ;  I  throw  money  to  the  winds  ; 
I  qnamd  with  everybody,  and  swear  tliat  I  am  disabled, 
tiying,  all  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  a  few  days 
longer  in  a  horrid  Yaiik«»e  town  wliero,  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  life  would  bo  quite  unoinlurablo. '* 

Mr.  Hatton  smiled  grimly,  llo  was  still  ilashy  in  re- 
gard to  i>antaloons,  and  loud  as  to  nocktios.  Tlis  eyes 
were  still  small  and  black  and  all  alert,  and  his  mannei-s 
snggestivo  of  the  stablo-yard. 

**  You  had  a  rattling  light  with  tho  intina.'^or,  did  you  ? 
Yes,  yes,  I  undei*stand  it  all,  Zi'phyr,  and  I  womlcr  at 


down  to  Tempest  Island,  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  finish  tbo 
work  begun  in  the  cirf/ttf^y" 

She  laughed. 

"How  do  you  know  tUat  I  iiave  bewi  down  to  tbo 
island  ?  Don't  watch  mo  too  ch)sely,  Jasper,  or  I  sbull 
bate  vou,  as  I  do  tho  rest  of  vour  kind." 

**  Somebody  has  got  to  watch  you,"  he  answen-'d, 
sulkilv:  "God  knows  vou  need  it  —  and  I  am  tlio  inaa 
for  the  work.  You  mav  (pmrrel  with  me  as  much  as  vou 
like — you  cannot  shako  mo  dlF.  I'm  not  like  tho  otborH, 
as  you  oujj;ht  to  knoAV." 

"I  went  down  to  Tempest  I-hiiitl  to  see  my  chibl, 
Jasper — to  take  her  away  ;  but  an(>tlu'r  woman  foiled  nio 
— the  Ravenel  girl.  But  for  her,  [  should  have  sui*- 
ceoded.  I  carriocl  a  stih^tta  with  mo — I  tried  to  use  it, 
too  ;  but  she  was  was  like  a  lioiiciss  — I  fonrd  myself  dis- 
armed at  once.  Jasper,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  nm^t  jret 
possession  of  Dee — I  must  tear  her  from  l>asii  Hawk- 
stone,  or  die  !'* 

Hatton  whistled,  softly. 

"Ho  the  little  kid  juht  escaped  the  elutelies  of  her  ft)nd 
mamma,  eli  ?  Luckv  for  her,  sav  I !  How  lontr  would 
vou   be   bothered   with    a  lame   brat   like   tlint  ?      'J'lur 

ft 

maternal  instinct  was  never  developed  in  yt>u,  Zepbyr. 
Humph  !     What's  the  llavenel  girl  like  V* 

"An  Eastern  princess — a  Cleopatra  !"  answered  made- 
moiselle, with  a  short,  mirthless  laugh  ;  "sho  is  far 
handsomer  than  J  am,  Jasper.    iMy  white-and-gold  i)rctti- 


vou  !     Y'ou'vo  carried  the  world  bv  storm  ;  vou'vo  ma.ln  I  ness  is  tr)tallv  eclipsed  bv  her  rieh  Southern  tints.    1  havo 


your  pile,  as  these  bhimevl  Yanket^s  sav-  in  -''o'*^  v.^n*v(» 
had  your  fling  with(mt  hindrance  ;  now,  wnub  niuiu  cuu 
yon  want  ?" 

She  set  her  little  white  teeth. 

"I  want  vecciH/p,  Jasper  —  I've  had  evervthiui^  but 
that." 

"Pooh  !  wliv  bother  yourself  further  about  Basil  Hawk- 
stone  ?  Y'ou  thri'W  him  over  long  ago  ;  you're  free  of 
him  and  he  of  yx^w.  What  made  you  faint  at  sight  of 
him  the  other  ni^lit  ?  Faugh  !  1  thought  you  had  more 
])1uck,  ma'm'zell  I" 

The  jewele<l  hand  that  caressed  the  lap-dog  trembled. 

"Jasper,  she  said,  sweetly,  "yuu  are  dull,  you  are 
heavy,  you  an?  often  exasperating;  but  I  have  always 
got  on  bi^tter  with  you  than  with  other  men,  because  you 
never  thwart  or  worrv  me,  vou  let  mij  Ikwc  mv  own  wav 
in  all  thinirs -that  is  why  we  remain  fri<*nds.  Now  tell 
me,  am  I  still  beautiful  ?     Do  vou  see  anv  crows'-feet 


jnst  received  news  that  Biisil  Hawkstone  has  given  ni» 
all  thought  of  going  abroad  again — that  ho  has  gono 
down  to  his  island  to  stav  indefinitelv.  I  wonder  if  that 
girl's  handsome  /ace  has  anything  to  do  with  his  sudden 
change  of  plans  ?" 

"And  vou  mean  to  stav  here  in  Whithaven  and  watch 
him  ?- yon,  who  might  bo  winning  new  laurels  and  new 
lovers  in  a  score  of  new  ])laces  ?" 

"I  want  no  more  lovers,'*  she  answered,  wearilv. 
"There  was  a  time  when  it  was  pleasure  to  i)ick  \i\> 
their  hothouse  boufpiets,  and  lind  hi«lden  therein  tho 
bracelet  of  diamonds,  or  the  brooch  of  Idaek  pearls,  or 
the  necklace,  which  meant  fmamrial  emharriissmont  1<> 
the  foolish  giver  ;  but  now  I  am  siek  of  all  that.  C«  u- 
cpiest  has  become  *  ilat,  stale  and  nn])n»litahle'  to  n.r. 
I  want  revenge,  I  tell  you  I  I  am  the  d(*adly  foo  (»f  tliat 
llavenel  girl  ;  I  would  sto])  at  nothing  to  crnsli  her :  I 
am   Ilawkstone's   d(?adly   foe  -  in    fact,   Jasper,   I    wonhl 


about  my  eyes,  nny  gray  in   my  hair?     Am  I  failing?  j  rather  do  miseliief   jnst   now  than  win   any  number  of 
Have    I    lost,    in    tho    smallest    degree,  my    j>ower    to     fresh  laurels." 


charm  ?" 

The  square-shouldered  Kn^^H.-^hman  surveyed  her  with 
a  curious  sidelong  look. 

"Y'onr  beautv,  ma'm'zell,  is  as  it  alwavs  was — without 
a  flaw  ;  and  it's  good,  I  should  say,  for  a  professional 
wear  and  tear  of  ten  more  vears,  at  least — women  like 
you  ago  slowly." 

"Well,  you  see  what  I  am,  Jasper — you  know  how  I 
have  been  adored  in  all  lands.  I  cast  mvself  at  that 
man*s   feet — I  implored  Iiim  to  love  me  again,  and  he 


A  rap  at  the  door.  Mademoiselle  Zephyr  callel,  "C'ot:.  • 
in,"  and  a  servant  entered,  bearing  a  card.  Slie  f:;lanc  I 
at  the  name  thereon,  and  started  sliirhtlv. 

"Show  him  up,"  hhe  commande*!,  \\\on  turned  t.> 
Jasper.  "A  visitor  is  coming,"  she  said:  *'.Lr<l  uniler 
the  sofa." 

"My  legs  are  too  hmg  !"  answen^l   Hatt-Mi.  dryly. 

"Then  go  behind  that  curtain  yonder,  ilr  must  \\:>[ 
see  vou  here." 

"Plaguo  take  your  whimsies  I"  mntt.'nd  Hattnn  ;  but 


repulsed  me  with  scorn.     Do  you  wonder  that  I  tried  to  l  he  di.sappeared  behind    tlie   curtain,  an<l   iii.idenii.iv^.  llo 


throw  vitriol  in  tho  face  that  mocked  me  ?  Do  vou  won- 
der  that  I  vowed  to  be  revenged,  and  that  I  mean  to 
keep  that  vow  at  any  cost  ?'* 

Mr.  Hatton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  don*t  know  how  any  man  living  could  repulse  you. 
Zephyr — ^he  must  be  aomething  more  than  human.  Ab 
for  the  vitriol  boBinasa^  my  little  lady,  you  look  like  a 
saint— a  right  down  angel,  minns  the  wings,  but  I  always 
knew  you  had  tho  rery  denoe  of  a  temper.    Did  yon  ^ 


fell  bock  in  her  chair,  a  visirui  of  pale,  languid  bniniy, 
just  as  tho  door  opened  again,  and  Vincent  llawli^tono 
entered. 

"I  heard  that  you  were  ill  at  this  hotel,"  ho  began, 
airily,  "and  I  was  seized  with  a  burning  desire  to  pay 
my  respects  to  you,  IMrs.  Hawkstono — confound  it  I  I 
mean  Mademoiselle  Zephyr !" 

She  looked  at  him  8U8i)icionsly. 

"Did  your  cousin  send  you  here?*'  she  asked. 
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••Certaiuly  not.  Prince  Lucifer  would  neyor  cboose 
me  for  an  ambassador.  He  doesn't  like  me  well  enough, 
you  know." 

She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  dawning  smile. 

''  I  remember  1  Are  jou  two  as  hostile  to  each  other 
Ofl  of  old  ?" 

'*  We  are  sworn  foes,  mademoiselle,  and  time  only 
widens  the  breach  between  us." 

•*  How  delightful  !  I  dare  say  you  are  still  a  poor  de- 
pendent upon  Basil's  bounty  ?  ' 

**  Unfortunately,  yes. " 

Her  blue  eyes  sparkled,  her  little  teeth  tjhone  through 
her  parted  lips. 

**  I  see  !  There's  a  bond  of  symiiathy  between  us  !  I 
may  regard  you  as  an  ally,  may  I  not  ?*' 

**  Ivegard  me  as  a  person  anxious  and  ready  to  injure 
Piinoe  Lucifer  iii  any  way  i)ossible." 

*'Ah,"  ftlie  meditated,  gravely,  "you  hate  him,  Viu- 
cMMit,  and  you  love  that  Southern  beauty,  Jetta  Raveuel, 
llio  governess  at  Tempest  Island  I  Unhappily,  she  does 
vut  love  you,  and  Prince  Lucifer  has  cruelly  forbidden 
you  to  urge  your  suit  further.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

He  colored. 

'*How  did  you  learn  all  this  ?  You  have  spies  out,  I 
perceive.  "Well,  I  too,  can  state  a  fact.  You  went  over 
to  Tempest  recently,  and  played  the  gypsy  with  great 
success,  you  versatile  creature  ;  but  you  didn't  get  pos- 
session of  Bee !" 

**  A  Boland  for  my  Oliver  I"  she  cried,  gayly.  **Go 
on.  Cousin  Vincent  I" 

Ho  pulled  his  red-gold  mustaches. 

**I  am  going  to  marry  Miss  Ravenel-how,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  shall  marry  her,  and  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose I  would  summon  help,  if  I  could,  from  the  bottom- 
Ij'^s  pit !  I  need  you,  mademoiselle  ;  you  have  ends  to 
gain  at  Tempest  Island,  and  you  also  need  me." 

She  arose  from  iliefauteuil  and  stood  before  him,  her 
faille  gown  and  soft  laces  trailing,  her  yellow  hair  shin- 
ing, her  eyes  brilliant  with  excitement. 

**To  sigh  for  help  from  the  bottomless  pit  in  one 
breath,  and  appeal  to  me  for  it  in  another,  is  scarcely 
Complimentary,"  she  laughed,  "but  I  forgive  you,  Vin- 
cent.   Here  is  my  hand— I  think  wo  can  work  together." 

**  We  can,  and  wo  will !"  he  said,  and  raised  the  white 
fingers  to  his  lii)s,  just  as  another  rap  echoed  on  the 
door.  Again  the  waiter  appeared,  and  again  he  carried  a 
card  in  his  hand. 

Mademoiselle  glanced  at  it  and  colored  faintly. 

"You  must  go  now,"  she  said  to  Vincent ;  "to-morrow, 
at  this  same  hour,  you  may  come  again." 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  upon  him,  when  made- 
moiselle danced  a  few  steps  toward  the  curtain  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  then  paused  with  finger 
on  lip. 

"  Are  you  there,  you  dear  dull  old  Jasper  ?"  she  called, 
softlv. 

"  I  am  here,"  growled  Hatton,  from  behind  the  screen- 
ing folds. 

"Kieep  very  quiet  now,  for  a  lover  is  coming  to  woo. 
Y»>u  must  quite  erase  yourself— above  all,  don*t  listen  to 
tlid  love  passages,  for  those  things  make  you  absurdly 
angry." 

"  Zephyr,"  said  Hatton,  in  a  smothered  voice,  "  how 
long  will  you  try  my  patience  ?" 

"For  years  and  years,  I  dare  say,"  she  laughed. 
'*  Hush  !  He  is  here  1"  And  she  had  just  fallen  back 
in  the  deep  chair  in  a  ktate  of  interesting  collapse,  when 
Gabriel  Bayenel,  haiidBome  as  %  young  AntinouB,  ^tood 
before  her. 


"  Have  you  brought  my  child  ?"  she  said,  turning  upon 
him  her  large,  melting  eyes. 

Pale,  crestfallen,  he  leaned  againct  a  table  by  her  side, 
and  looked  down  into  her  maddening  little  face. 

"Forgive  me  !"he  groaned  ;  "our  scheme  failed.  Vera. 
My  sister— confound  her  !— met  me  last  night  at  the  Inlet, 
in  answer  to  my  letter,  but  she  did  not  fetch  the  child- 
she  suspects  mischief." 

Mademoiselle's  blue  eyes  flashed. 

"  Oh,  does  she,  indeed  ?  But  for  her,  I  should  be 
holding  Bee  in  my  empty  arms  at  this  very  moment.  She 
suspects  you,  her  brother?— she  knows,  perhaps,  that 
you  are  my  friend  ?" 

"  Your  lover  !"  he  corrcete«l. 

"Did  you  tell  her,  stupid  ?"  she  blazed. 

"Xo,  she  guessed  the  truth." 

He  was  haggard  with  disappointment  and  chagiin. 
The  beautiful  circus-rider  had  never  held  in  her  toils  a 
more  helpless  victim  than  this  young  Southerner  with 
great  expectations — this  raven-haired  Apollo,  who,  be- 
trothed to  one  woman,  was  spending  all  his  spare  time 
and  money  in  making  love  to  another.         \ 

"It  is  idain  that  we  shall  receive  no  help,  directly  oi 
indirectly,  from  Jetta,"  he  muttered. 

She  put  on  a  grieved  air. 

"Ah,"  she  sighed,  "your  sister  always  hated  me— she 
now  begrudges  me  your  friendship,  and  I  have  so  few 
friends,  too  !"  clasping  her  little  hands  pathetically. 
Hatton,  behind,  the  curtain,  indulged  in  a  curious  smile. 
"  She  will  not  help  us,  then  ?— you  cannot  coax,  i>eT- 
suaile,  or  threaten  her  ?" 

"No  I"  he  groaned;  "she  is  painfully  loyal  to  the 
Hawkstones  —  deuce  take  her  !  Better  not  count  on 
Jetta  !" 

The  ready  tears  began  to  roll  softly  down  her  face. 

"Fate  is  against  me!"  she  sobbed.  "All  my  plana 
go  avv-ry  I  Basil  Hawkstone  triumphs  over  me  at  every 
turn." 

Her  emotion  was  too  much  for  Raveuel.  Instantly  he 
was  on  his  knees  before  her,  covering  her  hands  with  hot 
kisses. 

"Do  not  weep  !"  he  implored,  wildly  ;  "it  kills  me  to 
see  vour  tears  !  Have  vou  no  friends  ?  Look  at  me  ;  I 
would  die  for  you  gladly.  If  that  silly  Jetta  dares  to 
stand  in  your  way  I  will  crush  her  without  mercy.  Wliat 
is  a  sister  compared  with  f/ou  ?  I  love  you.  Vera  ;  I  love 
you,  and  you  knowjt,  and  yet  you  return  no  answer  to 
the  devotion  I  oHer  you.  You  prolong  my  suspense 
cruelly  ;  you  seem  to  reject  even  while  you  accept  my 
service.  Why  do  you  hold  me  so  long  in  a'oeyance  ? 
Why  are  you  so  cold,  so  pitiless  to  me  ?" 

She  drew  her  little  hands  gently  from  his  grasp.  With 
her  pale,  tear-wet  cheek  and  innocent  eyes  she  looked, 
indeed,  like  a  suffering  angel. 

"Gabriel,"  she  answered,  softly,  "you  must  not  talk 
like  this  to  me  till  you  bring  my  child.  I  will  listen  to 
no  love-making  till  I  hold  my  little  one  to  my  heart — till 
you  prove  your  devotion  by  accomplishing  the  task  to 
which  I  have  set  you.  Your  reward  does  not  precede 
the  service — it  follows  it.  If  vou  reallv  love  me,  Gabriel, 
you  will  help  me,  first  of  all,  to  take  vengeance  on  my 
foes." 

Vengeance  is  an  ugly  word,  but  it  slipped  sweetly  over 
her  red  lips,  and  Gal)riel  Ravenel's  dark  eyes  flashed. 
Her  touch,  her  look,  her  vague  promises,  sent  the  blood 
racing,  like  liquid  fire,  through  his  veins. 

"And  if  I  bring  your  child?"  he  cried.  "Oh,  my 
beantifnl  soroereas,  if  I  tear  h«r  from  Hawkstone's  TOfJ 
^uriuB— if  I  Uii%ku  oonimon  cnubd  ViUi  )[qxl  w^onsaS^  "^Mk 
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uua— if  I  ilo  Tour  bidding  in  all  thinga — if  I  fliog  all 
tbinga  away  (or  vour  au'eet  sake — vill  70a  liaten  to  me 
Umi  f  Will  van  accept  mj  love  then  ?  Will  joa  swear 
to  be  my  wife  ?  Tbna  tar  jon  bave  f«d  mo  on  Imslcs.  I 
ntiat  have  jour  saoreil  promise.  Vera,  before  I  muler- 
tske  mote." 

Verilv,  be  vas  a  willing  tool  in  her  bands  !  Like  the 
wary  little  epiiler  tbat  abe  was,  sbe  glanceil  oiiire  towaril 
the  cnrtoio,  and  finding  everything  qniet  there,  she  l«nt 
forward  till  her  yellow  cnrls  touched  Ravt^ncl's  abonldcr, 
and  Hoiil : 

"As  anrely  as  you  tear  my  dailiug  from  HawkBtone, 
and  bring  her  safely  to  me  ;  as  surely  as  yon  help  me  to 
torment,  yes,  and  if  possible,  de»iro'j,  him,  no  surely  will 
I  accept  your  love  and  beoome  your  wife !" 

There  was  certainly  a  movement  behind  the  i^urtaiu 
now,  but  Bavenel  did  not  hear  it — the  voice  of  the  siren 
lutd  drowned  all  other  sounds  in  bis  ear. 

"  Vera,  I  am  yours,  body  and  soul.  My  darling,  oh, 
my  duling " 

"Hush!"  slie  intemipted,  "I  canuot  listvn  to  you 
till  your  work  is  done,  reraemlier.  I'on  failed  lu-st  night 
— yon  may  fail  again.  I  shall  exact  complete  snocesa  he- 
fore  I  make  payment.  And  now  you  muat  go,  Clnbriel.  I 
am  ill  to-day,  my  troubles  have  quite  prostrated  uic  — 
I  wiab  to  rest." 

"Go  !  I  bave  but  just  como,"  he  onswered,  repi-oach- 
fnlly.  ■  "How  cruel  you  ore  !  Will  you  not  peimit  me 
to  Temun  a  few  moments  at  least  ?" 

"Not  to-day,  dear  friend,"  purred  Vera;  "I  wiHb  to 
be  alone.  Ah,  I  tear  I  shall  yet  involve  yon  in  no  end  of 
trouble  with  that  dreadful  rich  old  man,  whose  heir  you 
are  toJba.  Does  be  never  ask  what  it  is  that  takes  yon 
from  him  ho  often  "!" 

Bavenel  hnng  bis  haail--that  handsome,  foolLili  bead 
which  Au  artful  woman  had  completoly  turned. 

"Yes," be  acknowledged,  sullenly  ;  "and  I  am  tired  of 
iuTonting  excuses.  He  thinks  I  go  to  Tempest  Island  to 
see  my  sister." 

"Very  good.  And  tbe  blonde  heiress  to  whom  you 
an  betrothed — what  does  ake  think  ?" 

"I  do  not  know — I  do  not  care !— probably  she  aus. 
poota  the  truth — I  cannot  conceal  it  longer.  Tlie  n'llf  of 
l^pocrite  is  growing  distasteful  to  me.  Vera.  I  must 
ctuDoel  my  engagement  with  Miss  Itokewoo<l !" 

"Do  nothing  rash,  yon  tircaomc  boy  !"  abe  yawned. 
"If  you  break  with  Misa  liokewood,  fou  will  surely  in- 
vite a  crisis  in- your  affairs." 

"What,  then."  he  queried,  wildly,  "would  you  throw 
me  over.  Vera,  if  old  Sntton  should  blot  mv  name  from 
his  will  ?■■ 

"It  ia  better  to  be  rich  than  poor,"  she  answered, 
evuiTely.  "  I  adore  wealth  myself,  and  all  that  wealth 
bringa." 

Perhaps  be  detected  a  false  ring  in  bertone— he  looked 
at  her  abarply. 

"Vera" — and  his  voice  grew  hoarse  with  passion — "if 
the  day  ever  comes  when  I  find  that  yon  have  deceived 
me — when  you  dare  to  break  your  solemn  promise— mark 
you,  it  will  be  time  for  one  or  both  nf  us  to  die  !" 

She  drew  bock,  growing  pale  aii>t  uncomfortable. 

"  How  can  you  say  such  dreadful  things  ?"  ulio  au- 
vwered,  petulantly.  "  I  wish  you  were  not  such  a  fire- 
brand  !  There  !  70a  may  kiss  my  band  ;  and  now  fare- 
well—I  poaitiTelj  aannot  endure  yon  longer." 

He  pTMoed  hia  lipe  to  her  jeweled  fingers,  to  her  dresa, 
to  one  loose  trcaa  of  bar  hair ;  then  he  went,  and  Jaaper 
HattoD  flnng  baok  the  onrtain,  and  stalked,  grim  aa  Fate, 
ont  of  bia 


"Do  yon  mean  to  destroy  that  young  idiot  ?"Iia  de- 
manded, atemly.     "Come,  Zephyr,  I  tell  70a  fmnUff  I 

don't  like  this  I" 

She  laughed  softly,  defiantly. 

"Yesterday,  Jasper,  that  young  idiut,  aa  yoa  tzstt- 
fnlly  call  him,  xcut  me  a  bracelet  of  emeralds,  ere^  atOBe 
ai  big  as  tbe  eye  of  a  sea-god.  And  the  day  pzenona;  fala 
offering  at  the  shrine  of  my  beauty  was  a  bn  of  ( 
feathers,  a  balf-ynrd  long,  mounted  on  sticks  of  a 
anil>er,  inerusted  with  diamonds.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  am  a 
rible  creature,  am  I  not,  and  you  are  dreadfaUj*  ai 


rith  I 


I,  eh  ?' 


He  looked  at  Lcr  from  under  bent  brows. 

"  By  my  soul !  I  wish  the  simpleton  knew  yott  as  wd 
as  I  do,  mademoiscllo  !  whither  arc  you  leading  hia  ? 
Yon  have  the  face  of  an  angel,  yon  carry  all  bearts  I7 
storm,  and  at  bottom  you  ore  nothing  more  nor  loss  Abb 
a  little  fiend  !"  _ 

CH.\PTEI!  XIX. 

"  DEADI.V  dull  day  !  Nobody  ou  tbe  afenoea— li£s  afe* 
standstill  \  T3.opc  to  Heaven  old  Hypo  won't  persist  in 
\rav\  ing  bis  household  much  longer  at  Newport.  For  my 
part,  I  find  the  placa  detestable." 

Doria  Rokowood  opened  a  pair  of  fearless  bine  eySB. 

'■  Newport  detcHtable  ?—  Newport  dull  ?  WliBt  Iim 
come  over  you,  Gabriel,  that  you  can  say  anoh  t1»i»igi  f 
Yon  have  a  diseased  mind,  I  nm  sure,  that  OBght  to  be 
administered  unto,  and  at  once." 

She  was  what  is  called  a  fine  girl — toll,  fair,  with 
plenty  of  firm  muscles  and  healthy  white  flesh.  EUie  bad 
shot  game  in  the  Adiroudacks,  she  could  fence  and  ride 
and  row ;  she  loved  yachting  and  lawn-tennis,  and  h^ 
especial  ])ets  were  dogs  and  horses,  and  an  ugly  monkey 
full  of  mischievous  tricks.  An  heiress,  too,  was  Mif 
Bokcwood,  adored  by  bcr  guardian,  feared  by  aome 
young  men,  admired  by  others,  and  betrothed  to  George 
Sutton's  handsome  secretary  and  heir  -  presumptive, 
Gabriel  Bavenel. 

The  two  were  standing  iu  the  drawing-room  of  Sut- 
ton's Newport  bouse — colled  a  cottage,  but,  in  point  of 
bkct,  a  palace.  Ontsidc,  tbe  rain  fell  vehemently.  Belle- 
Tue  and  Ocean  Avenues  were  deserted.  The  wildemeaa 
of  costly  plants  on  tlic  deep  piazza  glistened  with  wet. 
(^i&briel  Ilavenel,  with  a  vexed  and  depressed  oounte- 
nance,  stared  ont  into  the  gloomy  day  without  aeeing  it. 

"One  would  suppose,"  said  Miss  Rohewood,  as  abe 
toyed  with  some  cream-white  lilies  in  a  red  porcelain 
vaac,  "  that  you  would  find  any  place  or  any  day  delight- 
ful, Gabriel,  so  long  as  we  two  were  together!" 

He  bit  his  lip. 

"  Of  course,"  ho  muttered  ;  "  oh,  certainly  !" 

A  noise  at  tbe  door— it  opened,  and  iu  pranced  Uiss 
RokewcKxl'a  jjet  monkey,  .luno,  who  knew  tbe  trick  of 
turning  kuobs  without  human  aid.  The  creature  waa 
one  of  tlip  ugliest  of  its  kind,  tricked  out  in  a  little  cap 
and  jacket  of  scarlet  silk,  and  a  short  skirt  of  spangled 
gauze.  It  saluted  liaveuel  aud  itt  mistress  with  Ittdi- 
croua  gravity,  cut  a  pirouette,  and  bowed  again  to 
Gabriel— kept  on  bowing  and  bowing,  in  fact,  with  satir- 
ical deference. 

"How  can  you  tolerate  that  wTetched  little  beast, 
Doris  ?"  cried  Bavenel,  in  a  disgusted  tone ;  "  and  why, 
in  Hearaa's  name,  do  yon  bedizen  it  in  that  abominable 


"  Is  it  pomible  that  yon  do  not  like  Juno'a 
answered  Doris  Itokewood,  innocently.     "I  fknoied  70D 
wosld  find  it  to  yonr  taste.    I  am  food  of  June  b 
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she  was  sent  to  lue  from  Cairo  hj  a  particular  friend  of 
gnardy'a^a  Mr.  Hawkstone,  wbo  Las  been  a  great  wan- 
derer, and  who  owns  some  iiibuid  not  far  from  the  coast 
Why,  how  you  glare  at  me  !  Yoa  know  Mr.  Hawkstone, 
perhaps  ?** 

"Not  any,**  answered  Kavenid,  ssTagelj.  "I  have 
heard  of  him,  however." 

"  Of  course  I  how  stnpid  of  me  1  Yonr  sister  is  living 
at  Tempest  Island  ;  yon  go  there  often  of  late.  '* 

He  colored  to  his  eves. 

"  The  girl  of  the  period  has  strange  tastes,"  he  Bneere<l. 
''One  can  overlook  yonr  dogs  and  horses,  Doris,  bnt  this 
African  simian  is  too  mnoh  for  ordinarv  forbearance.'* 

In  a  bantering  tone  she  answered  : 
r  "If  yon  loved  me,  Ghdiriel,  yon  would  not  quarrel  with 
my  tastes." 

"  Does  that  follow  ?"  he  said,  captiously.  "  Bah  ! 
tnm  .the  vile  caricature  out,  Doris  ?  I  call  this  an  oxc- 
cnble  jest  quite  unworthy  of  a  lady.  You  had  some 
particular  i>erson  in  mind  wlion  yon  put  that  toggery  on 
the  boast." 

*^Whi/m  could  I  have  had  in  mind  ?"  asked  Miss  Rokc- 
wood,  calmly  caressing  the  monkoy.  **  You  arc  groAviiig 
incoherent,  are  vou  not  ?  Poor  Juno  !  I  nm  sure  vour 
hard  names  have  lacerated  her  feelings,  and  slio  is  ho 
amiable,  so  intelligent,  too  !" 

Her  manner  changed  euddenly— she  turned  and  swept 
straight  up  to  her  Iovit.  Her  height  was  nearly  ecjual  to 
his  own,  and  she  looked  like  a  daughti^r  of  the  old  Rca- 
kings,  with  her  resolute  blue  eyes,  and  crown  of  ilax- 
colored  hair. 

"Gabriel,  I  feel  sure  that  you  have  somoUiiiig  to  say 
to  me." 

Her  engagement  was  a  month  old.  Tho  timo  had  not 
been  happy  or  satisfactory.  From  the  iirst  something 
intangible  had  stood,  a  separating  force,  betwi^^t  lierself 
and  her  lover.  Ravenel  gave  a  guilty  start,  Wwn  ho 
braced  himself  for  the  crisi.s. 

"Give  mo  back  mv  freedom.  Doris  I"  lio  saiil. 

She  grew  pale,  but  answered,  steadily  : 

•*  Yon  love  another  woman  ?'* 

"Yes.  It  was  all  a — a — mistake  from  tho  first— our 
engagement,  I  mean." 

She  dri'w  liis  ring  from  her  finfr'^r.  and  put  it  in  his 
hand. 

"Y'ou  ar.i  nee,  Ciabriel  !" 

An  odd  mixture  of  relief  and  apprehens-ion  ai)j)eared  in 
'his  face. 

**  God  knows  T  would  have  r»*niained  true  to  vou,  if  I 
r  )uhl,  Doris,  bnt " 

She  int«'rrnpt«'il,  with  cold  dignity  : 

**It  is  not  necessary  to  ont«T  into  ex]>lanaiit)ns.  Yon 
ni'ver  cari*d  for  me  in  the  least — vou  thoui'lit  onlv  uf 
mv  fortuni.*.*' 

He  wineol. 

"Don't  bo  t  >o  hard  upon  me,  Doris— let  us  r<^miin 
friends,  if  wo  cannot  be  lovei*s.  I  now  liiul  mvs«'lf  in  a 
very  awkward  position.  Old  Hypo  will  bo  furions— lie 
has  set  his  heart  on  our  marsKii^e.  Trv  to  sufttMi  lii-^ 
wrath  against  me— you  have  nt>  end  of  iuliumeo  wiili 
him,  vou  know." 

There  was  open  contomi>t,  not  unmixed  >\ith  bitter 
pain,  in  her  large  frank  eyes,  ns  she  aiiswered  : 

"  I  decline  to  interfere  betwixt  vou  and  Mr.  Snlton. 
He  has  great  good  sense.  He  will  not  Ih>  am^ry  be- 
cause yon  have  sought  release  from  a  bond  that  had  1»o- 
oome  jrksome.  Why  should  he,  or  any  other  person,  wish 
our  engagement  to  be  kept  noir  .*  Surely  you  ore  willing 
to  abide  by  tlie  choice  yon  have  mailo  ?" 


Ho  frowned,  and  dropped  his  ring  into  his  pockrf. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  sulkily,  "I  am  not  ashamed  uf 
the  woman  I  love.  She  is  incomparable — the  one  trens- 
nre  on  earth  for  me  !  There  goes  the  Inncheon-bell.  I 
suppose  we  shall  be  exjtected  to  api>ear  before  old  Hypo 
as  nsmd." 

She  Fooked  somewhat  nnnervetl,  bnt  she  answered, 
bravelv  : 

"Why  not?  The  bnsiueKs  of  life  goes  on,  whether 
engagements  are  broken  or  kept.  Come  !  Mr.  Sntton  is 
quite  savage  when  he  is  made  to  wait,  and  yon  fsei^m  to 
see  the  necessity  of  pleasing,  rather  than  czasi^emiing, 
him  to-day.  ** 

He  followed  her  out  of  the  drawing-room,  and  into  an- 
other apartment  where  lunch  was  spread. 

A  log  fire  blazed  on  the  tiled  hearth,  in  merry  contract 
to  the  storm  outside,  and  l>efore  it  stood  a  delicatelv 
molded  man,  as  yellow  as  a  Mongolian,  holding  a  chro- 
nometer in  his  hand. 

"Y'ou  have  kept  me  waiting  two  and  a  half  minutes," 
said  George  Sntton,  sharply,  as  tho  young  i)air  entered. 
"For  Heaven's  sal»e,  shnt  tho  door,  liavenel  I— I  feel  n 
draught  across  the  back  of  my  ne(rk  !" 

He  was  a  confirmed  dyspeptic,  unreasonable,  like  all  of 
his  kind — slightly  grizzled,  with  aipiiline  features  and  an 
air  of  ill  health.  Two  op  three  of  Miss  llokowood's  dogs 
wore  str.'tclied  at  his  feet — they  looked  up  into  his  thin, 
sour  face,  and  wagged  their  tails  affectionately. 

"Pardon  our  unconscionable  delay,  guard v,"  said  Miss 
riokewood,  in  a  cheerful  tone — her  clear  eves  and  smiling' 
lips  gave  no  token  of  the  j>ain  that  was  gnawing  her 
heart.  "I  am  sorry  that  we  have  put  you  out.  How  is 
vour  liver  to-dsiv  ?" 

"  liarharous  I"'  growled  Sntton.  **  If  a  man  could  man- 
ngo  to  exist  without  that  wretched  organ,  ho  might  bo 
fairly  comfortable.  My  digestion  is  in  a  state  of  absolute 
rnin.  iMoret)ver,  this  room,  I  tell  yon,  is  full  of  draughts. 
I  wish  I  had  tho  architect  hero— I  would  i)ni.''h  souio 
fresh  ideas  into  his  head." 

"  I  fear  you  might  find  the  exertion  too  gi'cat  for  you." 
smiled  Miss  Rokewood.  "  Let  mo  sjjread  a  tiger-skin 
across  your  lap.  IIow  heartless  it  se«'ms  for  healthy 
people  to  seat  themselves  at  tahle  Avith  a  man  who  sighs 
for  an  extinguished  livrr  !  H^re  cnmrs  that  naught/ 
Juno.     Do  von  think  shti  will  annnv  vou,  triiardv  ?" 

The  monkey  had  sli])]»ed  inti)  tliu  mom  witii  her  mis- 
tress. 

"Not  in  the  l«:ist,"  nn^^wored  Sutton,  witli  rf^si^nation. 
"Tho  house  is  at  your  disjio  al,  my  diar.  Tiiiii>i'or:n  it 
into  a  menagerie — a  circus,  if  vou  like.  Jlfavi-ns  !  ti«.»t 
draught  again  I  ll-.ivrncl,  I  mu  t  i:'')ul«h>  v.»ii  t>  ling  I"  'r 
a  mullier — congestiiMi  is  suro  t*.)  f.»ll.)w  a  cliill." 

Tho  mnlili'r  was  brought  and  i>ut  <>:i.  .l;in'>.  who  h. id 
meanderrd  to  the  t«ip  «f  a  L-MiiK  XV.  (-..Min  t.  iiistsintly 
gathered  her  gnuzo  sKirt  al)<>ut  hi-r  Juiirv  I'unaf.  and  t':i'  •» 
a  clcvi-r  eon.u'li. 

It  was  a  dull  luiu'li«';):i.  Jl.ivi:i--1  s '■•i!i-«l  I'oiMvr-.l 
(ii^ti'iif.  jNIiss  lli)k«.'Wuiid  :ip)ii«)  i»ri.'  <tvi.;1  t'l"  apjM  .ir- 
ajice  of  (•lj!'«Tf::l.i«.s-?.  I'l-i- i-'ullv  Ciciv-j-i;  Su{;<»ii  i-assnl  a 
li-tt-  r  t  *  i.i-  v.ai'd  p.-vm-s  tiu?  da:.i:isk   cl-'l!;. 

"  fb-n.'  i>  a!i  i"i\  ilali. •!!.■'  h  .1  >^ai.l.  **  f  t  V'»u  :'.:!d  i:'.i'  |» 
spend  a  fi-w  v.oelis  u-  'L\^iiii>t'<t  1  1  lu  1  v.  i:'i  inv  i.i»\d 
lluwkst«.»ne.  It  si'iriiis  that  ho  has  alMini-iiied  ti.«'  i^h-a  of 
going  abroad  n;,Mi!i,  and  o]»eued  his  huu*-"  to  f.nn«sl-. 
Taney  the  flntt<.T  \ihii*h  this  piece  of  n(\\s  ^\ill  eri:it-^ 
among  managing  m:tnnnas  and  marriageable  dnnghtei.^  ! 
Of  course  vou  rememlM.*r  Hawkstouc,  mv  d<'ar  ?*' 

She  flung  a  bit  of  chicken  to  an  English  ]>ooin^-  a 
favor  which  brought  Juno,  chattering  angrily,  fror.i  iho 
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cabinet  The  monkey  gave  the  canine  a  blow  that  sent 
liim  yelping  nnder  Uie  mahogany.  Some  slight  con- 
fusion ensued.  When  it  was  oyer,  Miss  Bokewood  an- 
swered, sweetly: 

"  Yes,  I  remember  him  —  an  Edgar  Bavenswood, 
gloomy  and  grand,  with  whom  the  world  had  gone  ill. 
He  possessed,  in  a  marked  degree,  that  fated 'gift  of 
beauty  which  Brron  wrote  about." 

"  Pooh  !  Do  yon  recollect  that  he  dined  with  us  six 
years  ago,  just  before  setting  ont  on  his  long  exUe  ?" 

She  nodded. 

''And  he  fascinated  mo  so  much  that  I  could  only 
stare  at  him.  In  return  for  my  dumb  adoration,  he  sent 
me  Juno  from  Cairo.  Without  doubt,  his  return  to  the 
world — our  world — will  make  a  stir  in  society — eyery- 
boily  of  any  account  knows  the  Hawkstones,  of  course. 
But  there's  a  shadow  hanging  oyer  Prince  Lucifer,  as  I 
haye  heard  him  called — don't. you  know?" 

She  spoke  ycry  steadily,  ignoring  the  fact  that  Gabriel 
Bavcnel  hod  rapidly  changed  countenance  at  this  turn  of 
the  conversation. 

•*  That  does  not  signify,"  answered  Sutton  ;  "  some 
people  have  scruples  concerning  divorce — others  have 
none.  The  majority  of  women  will  consider  tho  shadow 
of  which  you  speak  rather  interesting  than  otherwise. 
Shall  we  accept  Hawkstone's  invitation  ?" 

**  By  all  means,  guardy  !" 

The  invalid  cast  an  irritated  look  toward  Baveucl. 

"But  Iiere  is  your  betrothed  husband  —  Hawkstone 
has  not  a.sked  him.  What  is  he  to  do  in  your  absence, 
mv  dear  ?" 

**  I  could  by  no  possibility  accept  Mr.  Hawkstone*8 
hospitality,  sir,"  cried  Bavenel,  hotly.  **  And  it  is  time, 
I  perceive,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  no  longer  Miss  Boke- 
wood's  betrothed  husband — our  engagement  is  over." 

Sutton  pushed  away  his  plate. 

*'Why  choose  the  lunch-table  for  such  an  explosion 
as  this,  sir  ?"he  demanded  ;  '*you  ought  to  know  that 
mental  disturbance  is  peculiarly  disastrous  to  the  proper 
action  of  the  liver  I  Very  well.  The  mischief  is  done, 
and  cannot  be  recalled.  My  dear  Doris,  leave  me  alone 
with  Mr.  Itavencl.  The  havoc  of  my  internal  economy 
may  as  well  proceed — yes,  take  the  menaj^erie  with  you, 
my  dear."  Then,  as  tho  door  closed  on  Miss  Bokewood 
and  her  petH,  his  angry  eyes  sought  those  of  his  secretary. 
''I  am  not  in  tho  kast  surprised,  Gabriel,"  he  said, 
sternly  ;  **I  only  wonder  that  Doris  has  borne  with  you 
80  long !  Your  silly  infatuation  for  that  circns-rider  is  in 
everybody's  mouth — is  talked  of  at  the  clubs,  and  in  pri- 
vate drawing-rooms.  Deny  nothing!  I  know  how  you 
have  followed  her  about  from  place  to  place,  whenever  it 
was  possible  for  yon  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  mo 
— I  know  how  you  have  invited  gossip,  and  ridicule,  and 
notoriety — how  you  have  disgraced  us  all,  sir  !*' 

Bavenel  pushed  back  from  tho  table,  white  as  a  sheet. 

**It  is  not  my  intention  to  deny  anything,"  he  an- 
ew jred,  deliantly.  **I  love  the  lady  known  as  Mademoi- 
selle Zei)hyr,  aiid  she  has  promised,  ivi)on  certain  condi- 
tions, to  become  my  wife — there's  the  whole  matter  for 
vou  in  a  nutsliell  1" 

The  Mongolian  vellow  of  Sutton's  face  turned  to  wrath- 
ful  copper-red. 

••  Idiot  !  (.'an  I  believe  mv  cars  ?  You  did  not  wait  to 
throw  off  the  old  bonds,  before  you  put  on  new  ones  ? 
And  you  mean  to  marry  Basil  Hawkstone's  divorced  wife 
=— for,  of  coni'se,  I  know  who  tlus  Mademoiselle  Zephyr 
really  is. " 

'*  Certainly  I  mean  to  marry  her  if  she  will  have  me. 
Po  I  not  tell  you  that  I  loye— yes,  adore  her  ?" 


The  invalid  leaned,  and  laid  a  thin,  delicate  hand  on 
the  arm  of  his  secretary.     His  yoice  grew  gentle. 

'*  You  are  young,  Gabriel — a  mere  boy,  and  much  mnst 
be  pardoned  and  overlooked  in  youthful  blood.  You  are 
the  last  of  my  kindred — the  sole  heir  to  my  possessions. 
I  have  made  my  will,  and  given  you  everything  without 
reservation.  I  will  not  be  unreasonable,  lad — I  will  not 
ask  you  to  marry  a  woman  you  cannot  love — in  fact, 
Doris  Bokewood  is  far  too  good  for  you — vastly  your 
superior  in  everything.  It  is  an  unequal  bargain — she 
can  do  better.  I  shall  not  urge  any  renewal  of  your  late 
relations— far  from  it ;  but  one  thing  is  imperative — you 
must  give  up  Ma<lemoiselle  Zephyr,  and  at  once  !" 

Bavenel  stood  loaning  on  the  table,  colorless  as  ashes. 

**  That  I  cannot,  and  will  not  do  !"  he  answered. 

•*  Then  you  will  leave  my  house  this  very  hour,  to 
enter  it  no  more ;  and  not  a  dollar  of  my  fortune  shall 
vou  ever  see  !  Choose  betwixt  mv  money  and  that 
woman,  for,  by  my  soul,  you  cannot  have  both  !  If  you 
wish  to  come  the  Marc  Antony  business  of  throwing  the 
world  away  for  love,  that  is  your  aflair,  but  the  will  that 
I  have  made  in  your  favor  I  will  bum  before  you  are  an 
hour  older.  Think  a  moment,  Gabriel — I  would  be  glad 
to  save  you  if  I  could.  Is  that  creature  of  paint  and 
spangles  worth  all  that  you  must  pay  for  her  ?" 

Bavenel  staggered  a  little.  Wealth — ease — position — 
tliese  were  offered  him  bv  one  of  his  own  blood— offered 
eagerly,  too,  and  with  genuine  feeling  in  eye  and  voice. 
And  over  against  them  was  set  a  woman's  fair,  little  face 
in  a  frame  of  yelloiv  hair — a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  full  of  de- 
lusive lights. 

**  Love  like  mine  cannot  be  bought !"  he  groaned  ;  "to 
live  without  her  would  bo  a  monstrous  impossibility — ^it 
cannot  be  thought  of  for  a  moment !" 

**  You  will  not  give  her  up  ?"  thundered  Sutton. 

•*No!" 

**  Then,  sir,  you  are  no  longer  heir  of  mine.  I  also  re- 
lieve you  from  further  duty  as  my  secretary.  Leave  my 
house,  and  never  enter  it  again.  We  are  henceforth 
strangers." 

The  sword  of  Damocles  had  fallen  at  last !  Under  the 
unwelcome  stroke  he  bowed,  but  his  dry  lips  refused  to 
utter  a  word. 

**  Go  to  my  safe  and  take  a  quarter's  salary,"  pursueil 
Sutton.  **  You  will  need  it,  for  women  like  Mademoiselle 
Zephyr  have  exi)ensive  tastes.  I  have  given  you  without 
stint  since  vou  came  to  me,  but  I  dare  siiv  vou  have 
spent  everything  uj)on  that  creature.  Farewell,  sir  I 
There  may  bo  in  tho  world  a  greater  fool  than  you  are, 
but  I  have  never  seen  him." 

It  was  oVi.*r.  Ho  had  made  his  olif)i<M>~llirown  awuy 
his  groat  expectations— lost  his  world  for  love!  The 
blow  was  none  the  loss  bitter  because  lie  had  expecti^d 
it.  He  dashed  out  of  the  room.  Juno,  the  monkey,  w;!s 
prancing  about  the  hall  in  her  scarlet  jacket  and  spangUd 
skirt.  He  gave  the  poor  brute  a  tremendous  kick,  then 
darted  into  tho  library,  closed  tho  door,  but  ft)rgot  to 
lock  it- 

The  tublcj  was  strewn  with  books  and  pa]>ers.  He  put 
these  in  order,  and  gathered  up  such  documents  as  be- 
longed to  himself.  Empty -handod,  disinherited,  ho 
must  go  I  He  looked  around  the  library.  Across  a  re- 
cess near  him  a  draj>ery  of  rich  Eastern  stuff  was  drawn  ; 
behind  this  was  Sutton's  safe,  cunningly  built  into  tho 
paneled  wall.  Bavenel  went  forward  and  o)>ened  it. 
The  rich  invalid  was  careless  about  his  valuables— his 
secretary  was  careless,  also.  Many  things  were  in  the 
safe  which  should  have  been  at  the  banker's — a  l)OX 
crowded  with  bonds,  great  roila  ut  \wjQL'*^-Tstf3N«i^\8!^'S»5^ 
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conyenation.  "  Miss  Baveuel,  will  jou  do  me  the  favor 
io  come  down  to  the  drawing-room  to-uight  and  play 
for  mj  gaests  ?  I  sometimes  find  it  difficnlt  to  amnse 
Buch  a  company,  particularly  as  I  am  not  a  society  man." 

I  was  liis  servaut.  He  had  the  right  to  command  my 
time  and  talents,  so  I  answered,  '*  Certainly  1"  and  he 
thanked  me  and  weut  awny. 

I  took  tea  with  Bee  in  Mrs.  Otwav's  room.  Then  I  saw 
the  child  safely  in  bed,  and  having  dressed  myself  in 
plain  black,  with  no  ornament  save  a  cluster  of  tea-roses 
in  my  corsage,  I  descended  to  the  drawing-room. 

1%  was  fall  of  i)oople,  laughing  and  talking  like  mag- 
pies. A  litUe  hush  fell  as  I  entered.  Vincent  Hawk- 
stone  was  lounging  near  the  i)iano,  also  a  dark,  elegant 
man  with  an  eyeglass— Colonel  Latimer.  Vincent  gave 
me  a  long,  devouring  look,  aud  presently  came  forward 
with  a  blonde  girl  in  a  diiiner-drcss  of  1)1  uo  brocade. 

"Miss  Ravenel,"  he  Boid,  wickedly,  **  here  is  a  lady 
whom  yon  ought  to  know.  Donbtloss  you  have  heard 
her  name  before — Doris  liokewood." 

Miss  Bokewood  recoiled  a  stop  and  bowod  without  a 
word.  She  was  as  white  as  a  shcot.  (labriers  former 
betrothed  seemed  in  nowise  gratified  to  meet  Gabriers 
sister.  Fortunatt^v  at  that  moment  Hawkstone  advanced 
iind  led  me  to  the  i)iano.  A  song  was  put  before  me — 
"Anld  Bobin  Gray/*  I  sang  it  through.  Music  has 
always  been  my  particular  passion,  and  I  did  my  best 
upon  this  occiiflion.  The  room  became  perfectly  still, 
I'wu  in  the  furthest  corners  ;  but  uround  the  piano  a 
crowd  gathered,  and  all  eyes  were  ii^ed  on  me  curi- 
ously. 

"Ah,  Latimer,"  said  the  Whitliaven  judge  to  the 
colonel  with  the  eyeglass,  *'  that's  the  sort  of  music  to 
make  old  fellows  like  you  and  mo  young  again  !" 

Other  songs  followed.  Compliments  poured  upon  me 
from  eyery  side — queer  whispers,  also,  reached  my  ears 
in  the  panses. 

"  Where  the  deuce  did  Hawkstone  find  such  a  hand- 
some creature?".  "Wliy  hasn't  he  shown  hor  before, 
sly  dog?"  "She's  no  end  of  a  beauty."  "And  Vin- 
cent's off  his  head  about  her  !"  "  Wonder  if  wo  shall  be 
allowed  to  have  her  down  here  often  ?" 

As  I  arose,  at  last,  from  the  piano,  I  found  Doris  Boke- 
wood  standing  at  my  shoulder.  Her  blonde  face  had 
grown  gentle  and  gracious.  I  fancied  there  were  tears 
in  her  eves. 

"Yon  sing  like  an  angel,  Mi^s  Bavenel,"  she  said. 
*'Let  me  thank  you  for  the  ])lcasure  you  have  given 
me.**  And  then  she  turned,  as  though  she  could  not 
trust  herself  to  say  more,  and  vanished  in  the  crowd. 

WedneBfiatf, — I  descended  to  the  ^'ard»Mi  this  morning 
ti»  gather  a  f^w  flowers  for  the  sc'hoolrooin.  In  a  shfl- 
t»'ied  walk,  heading  down  the  terraces  to  the  old  sea-wall, 
1  heard  the  rumble  of  light  whoeLs,  and  a  thin,  rasping 
voice  saying  : 

"Go  back  to  the  lious*',  Park«T,  and  got  another  wrap 
—I  feel  a  chill." 

"And  leave  vou  fdnno,  sir?" 

•*  Yes,  yes.  Make  haste  :  Would  you  have  mo  pt't  niy 
doath  in  this  damp  f<oa-air  ?" 

Footsteps  Wt'ut  awnv  up  the  ]inth.  I  lookiil.  and  saw, 
a  few  yards  from  tiu*  s]K)t  win  re  I  f=t(»<Kl,  an  invalid- 
chair,  and  in  it  a  small  man  in  a  velvet  skull-cap,  with  a 
V  orii,  sickly  face  as  yellow  as  jmrchmout.  Hawk  stone's 
dogs  wore  frisking  ronnd  the  choir,  and  one,  a  huge 
Engliflb  mastiff,  jostled  it  so  Tiolontly  that  it  began  to 
roll  down  the  walk. 

"  Hi,  there !"  cried  the  sick  man,  as  ho  ps])iod  my 
dress  in  the  shmbbory.     "  Jane»  Sarah,  Maggie  !— what- 


ever your  name  may  be,  lend   me  a  hand  here,  will 
you  ?" 

I  flew  to  him,  seized  the  chair,  and  held  it  firmly.  He 
stared  at  me  in  a  blank  way. 

"Beg  pardon,  young  lady,"  he  muttered  ;  "  I  saw  only 
your  dress,  and  mistook  you  for  a  servant." 

"You  were  not  very  far  wrong,  sir,"  I  answered, 
cheerfully,  "  for  I  am  little  Bee  Hawkstone's  governess." 

His  cadaverous  face  put  on  a  look  that  ap2)alled  me. 
I  thought  he  was  about  to  have  a  tit. 

"Gabriel  Bavenel's  sister  ?"  ho  roared.  "Don't  come 
near  me !  Take  your  hands  olf  my  chair  I  Take  your- 
self out  of  my  sight !" 

"If  I  do  that,"  I  answered,  "you  will  roll  down  the 
walk  and  come  to  harm.  Permit  me  to  stay  by  you  till 
your  attendant  returns.  I  fear  you  are  very,  very  angry 
with  poor  Gabriel !" 

His  curious  vollow  face  was  convulsed. 

^* Poor  Gabriel!"  he  sneered.  "How  dare  you  men- 
tion his  name  in  my  presence  ?  Girl,  do  you  really  love 
that  unspeakable  scoundrel  ?" 

"  Do  I  love  niv  one,  only  brother  ?"  I  answered,  in- 
dignantly.     "Yes,  sir,  with  all  my  heart  !" 

"Then,  by  my  soul,  I  juty  you  !  yes,  1  pity  you " 

The  sentence  was  not  finished,  for  just  tlien  Parker, 
the  colored  valet,  appeared  in  the  walk,  and  Miss  Boke- 
wood  with  him.  As  the  latter  espied  me  by  her  guard- 
ian's chair,  she  darted  forward  in  livolv  alarm. 

"Guardy,  dear  gnardy,"  she  implored,  "for  my  sake 
be  careful  what  you  say  !" 

"I  have  said  nothing,  Doris,"  he  answered,  grimly. 
"Give  me  the  wrap,  Parker,  and  move  on." 

The  valet  obeyed.  To  my  surprise,  Miss  Bokewood 
caught  me  in  her  arms  and  kissed  me. 

"  You  must  not  mind  Mr.  Sutton,"  slio  said,  in  a  hys- 
terical way.  "  He  is  not  the  ogre  that  he  appears. 
Under  all  his  harshness  he  carries  a  kind  heart.  I 
am  glatl.  Miss  Bavenel,  that  you  have  found  a  saio 
shelter  here  at  Tempest  Island,  and  a  i)owerful  friend 
in  Basil  Hawkstone." 

She  wont  on  after  the  wheeled  chair,  leaving  mo  puz- 
zled and  miserable.  Plainly,  Gabriel  is  in  tlio  deepest 
disgrace  with  his  kinsman  and  former  fiiond,  Mr.  Sr.t- 
ton.  I  wonder  if  his  infatuation  for  Mademoiselle  Z«'i)hy  r 
is  his  only  sin,  or  has  ho  committed  oth«ns  of  which  E 
have  not  been  told  ?  With  a  hravv  heart  I  sot  about  mv 
daily  tasks.  From  the  schoolroom -window  I  saw  Basil 
Hawkstone  riding  out  thron;_jli  the  horsoslioo  ^'al«*wilr. 
Mi.ss  Bokewood,  both  sujiorbly  niouiiti.'d,  and  followcil  b, 
a  half-score  of  dogs.  He  lo<>kod  ii[)  and  liftod  his  hat  I  ) 
me,  grand  as  Sir  Lancelot  riJing  d«)\vn  to  t<Jwort.'d  Camc- 
L>t.  The  sunlight  poured  o\\  his  kindly  head,  his 
bronzed,  scarred  chork,  his  inagnillcont  il;:nro.  Thou 
he  wont  on,  and  a  f''w  monionts  after  J  heard  the  swish 
of  soft  garmonts,  the  click  of  Fr.-neli  hfols,  nnd  that 
pretty  brunette  wi.low,  Mrs.  Van  Dwrn,  caiiio  fl.ishing 
into  mv  schoolroom. 

"  Have  I  discovered  your  d<'n  at  last  ?' s]u3  laii^rlied  - 
slio  hsis  beautiful  white  ti-eth,  a^d  she  lau-^lis  <vnti;iuallv. 

•^  ft 

••J  fell  doi)ei-ately  in  l<Ae  Viith  vou  1  ..--t  iii.lit  in  tho 
drawing-room,  mv  dear.  So  did  evt-rvbo.lv.  A>>  lor  tlio 
gtMitlemen,  individually  and  i'«)llfctiv.^lv.  vnu  liave  tjuito 
turned  tlieir  heads.  Wliv  do  vou  hi.l«'  Aoirsi-lf  here  V" 
— glancing  contemptuously  aroniid  iny  litilo  kingd(mi. 
"  ]»eauty  like  yours  was  never  born  to  be  wasted  on 
tho  desert  air  of  such  a  rookerv  as  this." 

IVe  was  in  the  midst  of  a  lesson.  As  ])(ditcly  as  possi- 
blf  T  tried  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Van  Dorn  that  T  did  not 
receive  callem  iu  school-hours,  but  she  laughed  at  Uio. 
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"  I  have  not  toiled  up  two  flights  of  Htuini  to  be  lightly 
driven  a\('aj/'  she  said,  as  she  shook  out  the  ribbons  and 
lace  of  her  rose -colored  moruiug-gowu.  **You  poor 
thing !  I  know  that  the  life  of  a  governess  is  far  from 
gay.  I  had  a  half-dozen  of  your  kind  when  I  was  grow- 
ing up,  and  I  give  you  my  word  I  made  thiugii  uncom- 
monly lively  for  all  of  them.  Did  you  see  ?Jr.  Hawk- 
stouo  riding  off  with  Doris  Kokewood  ?  You  would  not 
be  a  womun  if  you  did  not  look  through  these  windows 
sometimes.  We  are  bosom  friends  —  Doris  and  I  —  a 
female  Damon  and  Pythias  ;  but  really,  she  amazes  me. 
Hearts  are  caught  in  the  rebound,  it  is  said.  Doris  is 
but  just  ov'cr  one  love  affair,  and  already  she  is  flirting 
with  Hawkstone  in  a  scandalous  way.  He  admires 
blondes— liis  wife  was  of  that  type  —  you  and  I,  un- 
luckilv,  arc  brunettes." 

Bee  was  listeuiug,  eager,  round-eyed,  to  every  word. 

**  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  i)roceed  with  my  lesson, 
Mrs.  Van  Dorn,"  I  began,  but  she  waved  her  bejeweled 
hand,  and  went  on,  undaunted : 

**  Every  marriageable  female  in  the  house  seems  to 
ba  cherishing  designs  against  Hawkstone.  I  call  it 
outrageous,  lias  tliat  little  pitcher  big  ears  ?  I  hope 
she  will  not  tell  her  papa  what  I  say." 

"She  certainlv  will,"  I  answered. 
^  **How  awkward  I"  laughed  Mrs.  Van  Dorn.  **  I  iind 
Tempest  Island  lovely.  Life  hero  has  a  foreign  flavor. 
Prince  Lucifer  is  like  an  English  baron,  lording  it  over 
land  and  tenants.  He  is  unique,  superb — the  most  fas- 
cinating man  that  I  have  met  for  ages  !  Mrs.  Ravencl, 
I  heard  an  odd  thing  last  night  after  you  left  the  draw- 
ing-room. Somebody  said  that  you  were  once  selected 
to  be  Hawkstone's  wife — that  you  were  brought  from  the 
Sonth  for  that  verv  fate.  You  should  have  seen  how 
jealous  all  the  ladies  grew  when  they  heard  that .'" 

She  gave  me  a  look  so  shrewd  and  penetrating  tliat  I 
felt  my  checks  bum. 

♦*Mr8.  Van  Dorn,  you  must  not  speak  of  such  matters 
before  my  pupil,"  I  said. 

**It  is  true,  then  V"  she  cried,  triumphantly.  '*  Yes,  I 
see.  You  lost  the  post  of  island  lady,  and  so  accepted 
the  humbler  one  of  pjoverness  ?  Well,  that  was  sensible. 
Of  course  everybody  expects  Hawkstone  to  make  an 
ambitious  marriajije  the  next  time.  No  man  can  afford  a 
second  mistake  of  that  sort.  Tlie  pretty,  dreadful  circus- 
rider  was  enough " 

I  started  for  the  doer,  drawing  Beo  with  mo.  Mrs. 
Van  Dorn  arose. 

** Nous  virions  .'"  she  vawned.  ** Since  I  make  von  so 
uncomfortable,  Miss  Ilavonel,  I  will  leave  you.  I  am 
going  out  sailing  with  our  island  lord  when  he  returns 
from  his  gallo]).  He  professes  to  admire  a  good  sailor, 
and  I  am  that.  You  see,  he  is  the  sun  round  which  we 
all  revolve  at  present — the  fire  at  which  more  than  one 
little  moth  seems  determined  to  singe  her  foolish  wings." 
And  then  she  went  away. 

An  hour  or  two  later  I  saw  Hawkstone  return  from  his 
ride  with  Doris  Iit)kewood — saw  him  lift  her  from  the 
saddle,  she  blushing  and  laughing  at  something  he  said 
— saw  ^Irs.  Van  Doni  sweep  down  the  garden-Avalk  to 
meet  him.  with  hands  full  of  Autumn  asters — saw  her 
white  teeth  flashing,  her  black  eyes  shining  ;  but  I  did 
not  want  to  look  longer.  I  turned  from  the  window,  and 
hurried  bsick  to  mv  l>ooks  and  Bee. 

The  afternoon  shadows  were  stretching  long  in  the 
garden  when  Mrs.  Otway  brought  to  the  schoolroom  an 
invitation  for  Bee  and  her  governess  to  join  a  gypsy  tea- 
party  on  the  rocks. 

*'Mr.  Hawkstone  bade  me  say,  '  Will  yon  do  Lim  the 


favor  to  come,  Miss  Bavenel  T  "  she  said.  "  He  is  wait- 
ing for  you  in  the  porch." 

My  heart  leaped  into  my  throat,  and  then  sank  down 
like  lead. 

''I  have  a  headache,  Mrs.  Otway,"  I  answered.  "Bee 
may  go,  but  I  cannot." 

And  Bee  went,  in  the  care  of  Doris  Rokowood,  and  I 
remained  alone  in  the  schoolroom  till  twilight  began  to 
gatlier,  then  I  descended  to  the  deserted  garden,  and 
sat  do'^'n  by  the  ancient  dials.  As  I  did  so  a  man  openeil 
the  horses] I oe  gate  under  the  pear-trees,  and  stood  by  njy 
side.     It  was  Vincent  Hawkstone. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

JETTA  SPEAKS   AtiAIN. 

**So  THTS  dashed,  trumpery  tea  didn't  lure  yon  to  the 
beach,  Jetta  ?"  he  began.  •*  It  seems  that  you  care  little 
for  all  the  infernal  nonsense  going  on  about  the  house  of 
late.  'Pon  my  soul,  you  look  as  pale  as  a  spirit  !  Some- 
thing is  troubling  you  ;  but  your  handsome  eyes  begin 
to  flash  !  You  hate  me  too  much  to  accept  mv  svm- 
pathy." 

His  voice  trembled  like  a  .schoolgirrs.  The  sight  of 
me  had  brought  a  passion  of  delight  into  his  turbulent 
face.  Who  else  in  the  wide  world  cared  for  my  forlorn 
self  like  this  ? 

**  I  do  not  hate  you,  Vincent,"  I  began. 

**  Y'ou  simply  regard  me  with  2>roft^wiid  indiflerence. 
Is  that  it?" 

'*  That  is  it,"  I  assent^nl,  sadly  ;  "and  I  do  not  wan <- 
any  symi)athy,  thank  you — I  need  none.  It's  odd  tha* 
you  are  not  with  the  tea-party  on  the  shore." 

"Is  it?"  lie  answered,  grimly.  **I  found  you  were 
not  among  them,  and  that  was  enongh  for  me.  Y'^ou  have 
spoiled  me  for  the  society  of  other  women.  Great  God  !" 
— and  a  si)asm  of  pain  contracted  his  young  face — ''you 
have  spoiled  me  for  everything,  Jetta— yes,  for  life  it- 
self." 

**  How  absurdly  vou  talk  1"  I  said.  **  It  is  time  you 
were  cured  of  your  folly,  Vincent.  By  what  singular  per- 
versity do  you  still  hold  to  it.     I  am  ashamed  of  you  !" 

He  came  nearer  to  me,  breathing  hard. 

** Cured  of  my  folly?  That  will  never  bo!  Prince 
Lucifer,  if  ho  likes,  can  drive  me  from  the  island,  so  I 
bridle  mv  tongue  that  I  mav  bo  allowed  to  nanain  neat 
vou.     Y'ou  may  need  me— who  knows  ?    Y'inir  brother — ' 

Ho  stopped  and  bit  his  lip.     I  spran«^'  to  mv  feet. 

**  What  do  vou  mean  V"  I  crii^l.  '*  What  <ln  von  knr-  y 
of  mv  brothor  ?" 

**  More  than  I  like  to  tdl."  lie  jniswm.l,  \vith  an  un- 
pleasant smile.  **»Show  I'le  a  littio  kiihlness,  Jetta,  and 
I  will  serve  both  vou  and  (iabriil,  for,  iiMirk  vou,  I  know 
his  present  stra  ts  and  his  noi'd  of  iirlp.  Why  cannot 
vou  love  me  ?  Am  I  old  V  am  I  n^lv  V  It  is  said  that 
love  begets  L>ve,  but  were  that  trne,  you  would  have  re- 
turned my  passion  long  ajjro.  Open  your  coM  heart  tr> 
me,  Jetta  !  I  will  forgive  all  i>ast  rebuft***,  if  only  you 
can  be  j^ersnaded  to  extend  me  a  little  r.ierey  now." 

Ho  was  down  on  his  knees  in  the  grase^  his  distract*  «1 
face  raised  to  mine,  his  hands  striving  to  clnteli  and  hoM 
me  as  I  recoiled  from  him,  all  my  softon«»d  for-lini^s 
giving  pLice,  in  an  instant,  to  renewed  avrrsion. 

"Do  not  touch  me  !"  1  commanded  ;  *'  do  iit>t  spink  to 
me  any  more,  if  von  have  onlv  this  to  .*i!\y.  (.)f  one  thing 
be  assured,  Vincent  Hawkstone — I  shall  n^'ver  bny  any 
knowledge  or  service  of  you  at  the  price  you  mention." 

He  grew  fnrious. 

*.*.  I'^ou  may  bo  glad  to  do  so  before  many  days»  Jetlo.^ 
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see  bim  on  a  matter  that  closely  concerned  tbem  both. 
He  asked  if  I  Lad  resided  long  at  the  island,  and  did  mj 
Irother  visit  me,  did  he  write  to  me,  did  I  know  his 
present  address  ?  All  these  questions  were  put  in  a 
))olite  and  cautions  way.  I  answered  in  monosyllables. 
Miss  Bokewood,  as  I  could  see,  was  very  uneasy.  She 
turned  on  the  man,  at  last,  with  an  offended  air. 

**I  will  bid  Parker  wake  Mr.  Sutton,"  she  said,  sharply. 
"Yon  had  better  go  up  to  him  at  once." 

As  our  visitor  disappeared  in  the  hall,  Doris  Bokewood 
caught  mo  by  the  arm. 

"Come!**  she  cried;  ''wo  must  hide  somewhere  till 
tliat  man  leaves  the  island  !" 

I  flew  with  her  out  of  the  gate.  Before  I  realized  what 
I  was  about,  we  were  in  the  green  solitude  of  the  church- 
yard— certainly  beyond  the  observation  of  Mr.  Badnor. 

**  I  did  not  wish  him  to  see  or  speak  to  you  again  !" 
gofl^jed  Miss  Bokewoo<l.  **I  did  not  wish  him  to  annoy 
you  further." 

*'  Is  he  a  detective,"  I  said,  laughing  at  our  absurd 
flight,  *'  that  ho  should  ply  me  with  so  many  questions  ?** 

For  answer.  Miss  Bokewood  leaned  suddenly  against  a 
tree,  and  burst  into  such  a  passion  of  weeping  as  1  hail 
never  witnessed  before — weeping  that  shook  her  from 
liead  to  foot,  and  was  all  the  more  distressing  to  me  be- 
cause I  could  XM*rceive  no  cause  for  it 

**  Do  not  mind  me,"  she  said,  at  laat,  trying  to  smile ; 
'*  we  all  have  our  weak  moments,  yon  know.  This  spot 
commands  a  view  of  the  landing-place.  Let  us  stay  here 
till  we  see  Mr.  Badnor's  boat  leave  for  Wbithaven." 

So  we  remained  silent  among  the  old  g^ves  till  tho 
boat  departed,  then  we  went  back  to  Tempest  Hall,  I 
secretly  wondering  what  all  this  mystery  could  mean. 
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Anothlk  week  is  over.  For  days  the  house  has  been 
ringing  with  notes  of  preparation  for  a  great  event—a 
fancy  boll  at  Tempest  Hall.  Like  a  S2)lendid,  feverish 
dream  the  whole  afEur  seems  to  me,  as  I  recall  it — the 
g»yly  decorated  yachts  in  the  roadstead,  the  island  in 
gilft  dresa  and  full  of  festive  commotion,  the  grand 
people  thronging  the  house,  and  last  night — the  ball  I 

As  soon  as  the  sun  set,  headlands  and  beaches  began 
io  Uaze  with  bonfires,  and  the  entire  garden,  down  to 
tbe  old  sea-wall,  was  hung  with  hundreds  of  colored 
lamps.  Mrs.  Otway  begged  me  to  go  down-stairs  with 
Bee,  and  to  please  the  child  I  consented. 

Palms  and  ferns,  and  orange- trees  in  full  bloom,  lined 
the  wainscoted  hall  and  the  oaken  stairwavs.  India 
silka  of  every  hue,  brought  by  Hawkstono  from  abroad, 
stuffs  from  Persian  loom^,  brocades,  massive  with  pea- 
cocks' eyes,  drai>ed  the  two  long  drawing-rooms,  now 
thrown  into  one.  From  a  tt-mporary  balcony,  hidden  in 
flowers,  an  orchestra  from  'Wliithaven  discoursed  sweet 
music.  The  waxed  floors  glittered  like  mirrors  ;  silver 
candelabra,  as  old  as  Qcorge  III.,  held  aloft  clusters  of 
lights. 

I  found  a  shelter  for  Bee  and  my  sol  f  iu  a  recessed 
window  of  the  ballroom. 

Hawkstone,  in  the  dress  of  Bochaml>ean,  was  dancing 
a  minuet  with  Mias  Bokewood — the  latter  attired  as  a 
colonial  belle.  Violet  Van  Dom  flashed  by  in  an  East- 
em  dress  of  red  velvet  and  gold  brocade,  with  rows  of 
gold  sequins  in  her  black  hair.  Watteau  shephenlesses 
wandered  about  in  pink  and  blue  gowns,  with  Marie 
Antoinette  fichus,  and  oroolu  oimamented  with  natural 
flowers.    In  the  wake  of  these  damaela  followed  a  pdtre^ 


in  pale  ^(een  jacket  and  lilac  satin  small-clot  hies.  BuflH 
and  rapiers  were  there,  ermine  and  velvets  and  jeweled 
girdles ;  trains  of  gold  brocade,  bordered  with  yellow 
feathers  ;  diamonds  and  old  Flemish  laees  ;  costly  odouR, 
radiant  eyes,  gay  voices. 

"  It*s  like  something  out  of  my  fairy-books,"  said  Bee. 
as  she  sat  beside  me  in  her  white  frock  of  quaint  Kati* 
Greenaway  pattern. 

"Yes,  dear,"  I  answered. 

The  orchestra  struck  up  Ghys's  *•  Air  de  Louis  XTTT/' 
Eight  couples,  in  court  costume,  with  Hawkstone  and 
Miss  Bokewocd  at  their  head,  began  the  aarotte — that 
charming  French  dance,  which  earncs  one's  thoughts 
bai*k  two  centuries,  at  least.  As  I  sat  watching  the  pow- 
dered and  bejeweled  ladies  gliding  under  tho  uplifted 
rapiers  of  their  gallants.  Colonel  Latimer,  i:i  tho  dress  of 
a  Turkish  liey,  entered  my  retreat  He  hold  out  to  me 
an  enormous  bouquet  of  tuberoses. 

"Sweets  to  the  sweetest  of  all  the  world  I'lio  mur- 
mured, in  a  voice  too  impassioned  to  bo  airrooablo.  **  By 
Jove  !  it's  a  liity  the  handsomest  woman  in  tho  room 
should  be  hiding  behind  a  curtain,  while  her  plainer  sis- 
ters have  their  fling." 

Pretending  not  to  hear,  I  smolhd  tho  flowers  and  said 
to  Bee,  in  a  prim,  governess  fashion  : 

"My  dear,  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  there  was  once 
an  alley,  where  King  Louis's  courtiers — those  fine  p€K)ple 
who  originally  danced  the  f/avoffe — could  not  walk  after 
nightfall,  because  of  the  overpowering  odor  of  tho  tube- 
roses. 

"Donit  keep  them,"  sjiid  Bee,  turning  u]>  her  smiUl 
nose.  "Hike  better  tho  I*arma  violets  that  papa  g:ive 
you  at  dinner.'* 

"Hero  —  take  them,  Colonel  Latinior  !"  I  exclaimed, 
"It  is  not  strange  that  the  French  courtiora  found  such 
sickening  sweetness  unbearablo." 

With  a  disai>pointed  air,  ho  tossed  tho  whole  waxy, 
honeyed  moss  out  of  tho  ojwn  window. 

"  Since  you  reject  them  "—ho  sif^'hcd— **  lot  them  di( ."' 

I  wished  him  a  thousand  miles  distant  at  that  moment 
Ho  leaned  confidingly  on  tho  high  back  of  my  chair  am] 
looked  out  into  the  ballroom.     His  Turkish  fez  hid  tho 
bald  spot  on  his  crown,  but  brought  into  undue  iironii- 
nenco  his  high  Itonian  nose. 

"Deuced  good  display,  eh?" he  nmiarked.  "Hawk- 
stono looks  well  in  that  court  get-up.  Pity  men  of  his 
mold  couldn't  wear  gold  lace  and  side-ai-ms  nowadays. 
So  i)icturesque  !" 

"Yes,"  I  assented,  rather  vaguely. 

"Yonder  conies  a  death's-head  at  tho  feast,"  pursued 
our  Turk,  as  Mr.  Sutton  appc^ired  under  a  n€»igliboriii«:: 
portih'f*,  supported  by  his  valet.  "Wonder  what  ho  can 
find  to  amuse  him  litre  ^  He's  a  dyspeptic  of  tho  Th<'nia« 
Carlyle  stam^i^ dancing  isn't  in  his  line.** 

"He  seems  very  ill," I  remarked. 

"  Of  course.  He  was  recently  robbed  and  ossaulte.l  in 
his  Newport  house,  you  know,  and  Iwing  an  invalid  an\  - 
way,  the  affuir  nearly  finished  him." 

"Bobl)ed  !  assaulted  T'l  echoed,  horrified. 

To  my  8uri>riHe,  the  colonel  grew  as  red  as  a  lobster. 

"  By  Jove  I  I  oughtn't  to  Iiavo  mentioned  it !"  he 
stammered.  "  Hawkstone  begged  us  all  never  to  speak  of 
the  matter  here.  My  head  is  quite  giddy  to-night.  Miss 
Bavenel."  And  his  eyes  beamed  upon  mo  all  too  kindly. 
"Won't  you  send  this  ever-present  child  away  for  a  few 
moments,  and  let  me  speak  to  you  alone  ?'' 

"  I  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  !"  I  answered.  "  Say 
nothing  to  me.  Colonel  Latimer,  that  Bee,  or  anybody  in 
tlie  room  may  not  hear.** 
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**  Ab  !"  he  groaned  ;  "  yon,  then,  forbid  me  to  hope  ?" 

***MoHt  certainly." 

He  heaved  a  prodigions  sigh,  and  went  out  of  the 
rccoRH  to  come  back  no  more. 

By-  and  -  by,  Mr.  Sutton,  on  the  arm  of  Parker,  ax)- 
proached  our  window.  I  drew  back  to  avoid  observation, 
but  ho  stopped  directly  before  me,  and  to  my  surprise 
lield  out  one  delicate  hand. 

**  I  must  beg  to  be  pardoned,  Miss  Bavenel,  for  my 
rudeness  to  you  in  the  garden,  when  yon  were  doing  your 
best  to  serve  me,"  he  said,  in  an  amiable  voice.  *'  I  am  a 
very  unreasonable  and  disagreeable  person — ^yes,  a  brute," 
as  the  tears  leaped  involuntarily  to  my  eyes.  "Doris 
Rokewood  insists  that  I  shall  be  friends  with  von,  and  I 
offer  this  apology  very  humbly." 

I  put  my  hand  on  his  outstretched  palm. 

**  Thank  yon,  child,"  he  said,  kindly.  **  Yon  have  a 
heart  above  malice,  I  see. " 

And  he  went  on,  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Tiihhaux  vicnnts  followed  tlie  dancing.  Only  two  of 
these  interested  me.  One  was  Hero  in  her  tower  at 
Sestos,  watching  for  Leander.  Miss  Rokewood,  splen- 
didly attired,  as  became  a  priestess  of  Venus,  made  an  im- 
pressive Hero.  Her  robe  of  dull- bine  velvet  was  clasped 
about  the  waist  with  a  girdle  of  wrought  silver.  All  her 
fair  hair  streamed  loose  on  her  shoulders.  The  sadness, 
the  pale  apprehension  in  her  face,  as  she  watched  for  her 
lost  lover,  seemed  more  real  than  feigned. 

The  second  group  that  remained  fixed  in  my  memory 
was  Hawkstone  as  Edward  III.  and  Violet  Van  Dom  as 
Gonntess  of  Salisbury — he  kneeling  before  her  in  the 
historic  garter  scene,  and  looking  **  every  inch  a  king," 
in  his  velvet  court  dress  and  cloth  of  gold  mantle. 

At  last  Bee  l>egan  to  tiro  of  so  much  s])lendor  ;  so,  after 
one  peep  at  the  supper-room,  with  all  its  cryntnl  and 
Sevres  and  old  plate,  we  stole  out  of  the  crowd  and  up  to 
the  nursery  and  Sarah. 

On  the  stair,  under  the  palms  and  orange-trees.  T  mot 
a  monk  in  a  black  rol)e,  with  a  cowl  drawn  over  his  heatl. 
He  flashed  me  one  look  from  under  the  hood. 

*^  Le  bon  temps  viendra,*^  he  muttered,  and  I  knew  the 
Toice  of  Vincent  HawkKtone — he  was  there,  disguipcd, 
among  his  cousin's  guests. 

**  For  God*8  sake,  don't  betray  me  !"  he  whiapered. 
**  I  came  only  to  see  yonT* 

I  fled  to  the  night  nursery  with  Bee,  who,  luckily,  had 
not  recognized  the  monk.  Sarah  undressed  the  chihl, 
and  she  said  her  prayers  in  drowsy  jerks,  and  straight- 
way fell  asleep. 

Then  I  retreated  to  my  own  chamber,  but  not  to  slum- 
ber. The  rencontre  on  the  stair  diaturbed  me.  **  Tjfi  bm 
tempn  vi^nffra  " — the  good  time  will  come.  Wliat  did  ho 
mean  by  that  ?  I  leaned  my  face  against  the  cool  win- 
dow. Nearly  all  Hawkstone's  guests  were  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  island,  and  sounds  of  rev<'lry  still  echoed  in 
the  rooms  below.  Tho  bonfires  on  the  headlands  still 
reddened  the  outer  gloom. 

Another  hour  passed.  The  lamp  went  out,  and  left  tho 
chamber  in  darkness.  My  eyelids  wore  growing  heavy, 
when,  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  a  queer  scratching  sound  in 
tho  vines  of  the  porch.  As  I  looked,  I  saw  a  human  head 
rise  cautiously  out  of  the  leaves  only  a  few  feet  from  my 
window.  A  long,  dark  body  followed  it.  The  figure  of 
a  man  stooil  for  an  instant  erect  on  the  roof  of  the  porch, 
as  if  taking  observations,  then  vanished  round  an  angle 
in  the  walL 

Waa  it  a  burglar  ?  I  remembered  the  display  of  jewels 
in  the  ballroom,  the  old  plate  on  the  supper- tables,  and 
mj  heart  gave  a  painful  leap.    I  lan  out  into  the  passage 


to  alarm  the  house,  then,  moved  by  some  inexplicable 
impuUe,  turned  back  and  rushed  to  Bee*s  nursery. 

A  man  was  leaning  over  the  child's  l)ed,  pressing 
something  down  on  her  sleeping  face.  The  sickening 
smell  of  chloroform  greeted  my  nostrils. 

**  Help,  Sarah  !"  I  screamod,  and  threw  myself  on  Bee 
just  as  the  man  attempted  to  raise  her. 

The  night-lamx)  **howcd  me  that  his  face  was  ma8k«^«l. 
With  an  oath  ho  tried  to  hurl  me  ofl*. 

**  Lot  go,  curse  you  !"  he  crieil  :  but  I  clung  the  chxor 
to  the  child,  and  screamed  again  : 

**  Sarah,  Sarah  !     Oh,  help  !" 

Out  of  tho  adjoining  clost  t  burst  S;^^!,  in  her  uijjiht- 
cloth(»s,  bcwildored,  but  courageous. 

**  Thieves  !     Bobbers  !     Murder  I'*  slio  shrieked. 

Tho  masked  man  struck  me  savagely,  but  I  held  Bi^e 
fast,  and  Sai-ah  throw  herself  upon  him  with  all  lur 
might.  Ho  shook  her  off,  and  sprang  for  the  window. 
His  logs  wore  just  disappearing  over  the  sill  when  Hawk 
8t<mo,  still  in  his  velvet-and-gold  court-dress,  siM'ang 
into  the  nursery. 

"The  child  I  "  The  child  !"  cried  Sarah.  *' A  man  has 
been  trying  to  carry  little  miss  away,  sir. " 

"She  is  safe,  Mr.  Hawkstone,"  I  gasx>ed,  **  quite  safe  !" 
and  having  flung  the  cloth  from  her  face,  T  laid  Bee  bark 
on  the  bed. 

At  a  single  stride  Hawkstone  was  at  the  wind t)w— out 
of  it — following  in  the  wake  of  the  masked  fugitivo  ! 
Some  presentiment  of  the  truth  flashed  upon  me.  I  flew 
down  the  stair — ont  into  the  garden — to  the  old  dials. 
There  was  the  culprit,  prone  on  the  grass,  with  Hawk- 
stone's  knee  on  his  breast.  As  I  reached  the  two  the 
island  lord  8natche<l  the  mask  from  the  face  of  the  fallen 
man. 

"  Give  an  account  of  yourself  !"  he  commanded.  **  Did 
you  come  here  of  your  own  will,  or  were  you  sent  by 
another  ?" 

A  lamp  left  from  the  revel,  swung  from  a  bough  over- 
head, shone  on  the  faces  of  both  men. 

"Gabriel!"  I  cried.  "Oh,  Mr.  Hawkstone,  it  is  my 
brother  Gabriel  !" 

Hawkstone  arose  from  his  prisoner — suffered  Gabriel 
to  rise,  also. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  in  a  cold,  hard  voice  ;  "  Madomoiselle 
Zoi>hyr's  lovor  !" 

Pale,  haggard,  disordered,  changed  almost  beyond  re- 
cognition, Gabriel  stood  there  by  the  old  dials,  face  to 
face  with  both  Hawkstone  and  mvself,  but  dnmb  as 
stone. 

I  ran  to  the  island  lord,  crying  wildly  : 

"Let  him  go  !  oh,  lot  him  go  !  That  woman  has 
driven  him  mad  !" 

Something  strange  wont  over  Hawkstonc's  face. 

"Go,  then,"  he  said  to  Gabriel — and  his  voice  was 
very  grave — "and  do  not  come  here  again,  for  I  have 
guests  in  this  house  that  you  would  not  like  to  ni(»et — I 
mean  Goorge  Sutton  and  his  ward.  Poor  foolish  boy, 
God  knows  I  have  no  wish  to  detain  vou.  For  vour 
sister's  sake  go  while  there  is  yet  time  !" 

At  tho  mention  of  Sutton's  name  Gabriel  rotdod  back, 
as  though  ho  had  received  a  blow. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  !"  I  cried,  throwing  my  arms 
around  him  ;  "how  ill  and  wretched  vou  h»ok  ! — how 
strange  I  What  dreadful  thing  has  ha]>])onod  to  you? 
Do  you  need  me  ?  Shall  I  go  with  yon,  Gabiiol  ?  Spoak 
the  word,  and  I  will  follow  vou  to  the  ends  of  the  eartli. 
Who  have  we  but  each  other  ?" 

He  thrust  me  awsv.  and  answered.  hoa»^olv  : 

'*  Fou  f  Good  Heaven,  no  !  I  do  not  ^'«j^\.  ^v^x^\ 
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sfcreets,  iuto   the   02)cn   door   of   llie  "  meeting  -  honse " 
oppoflite. 

'* Hamph  I  No  accounting  for  tastes,"  ejaculated  Miss 
Poppleton,  smiling,  not  at  her  stout  moid,  but  into  the 
mirror. 

"  I  like  it ;  not  for  itself,  but  for  what  it  brings  bock  to 
mo,"  said  the  stout  maid,  comfortably  planting  her  elbows 
oa  the  window-sill  and  leaning  far  out  into  the  darkness. 
*'  r  was  born  and  brought  up  near  here,  and  used  to  sing 
tliom  tunes  as  hearty  as  anybody.  When  I  hear  *em,  they 
aUvays  mnko  mo  think  of  the  good  times  I've  had  at 
t  LUip-meeting  and  basket-meeting,  and  missionary  pic- 
nics* and  the  like.  I  wLsh  the  folks  over  yonder'd  strike 
up,  *  Come  on,  my  parduers  in  distress  !'  I  tell  you  that*s 
got  a  ring  to  it  that  beats  your  light  oj^erys  all  hollow.'* 

**  If  that's  your  style,  Gregor,  why  aren't  you  a  mis- 
siouary  to  the  cannibals,  instead  of  dresser  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Dudes  and  Mascot  of  tlie  Clalaxy  Light  Opora 
Company  ?"  inquired  Miss  Poppleton,  with  an  air  of 
most  candid  self-esteem. 

"Yes,  why  ain't  I  ?"  retorted  Gregor,  with  fine  scorn. 
**Not  but  what  I  mostly  consider  I  am  amongst  the 
heathen,  but  why  ain't  I  amongst  little  innorcent  black 
niggers  and  injuns,  'stead  of  hard-heart<jd  old  pagans 
that  has  made-bclieve  for  a  livin'  till  they  ain't  in  earn- 
est about  nothin'  ?  I'll  tell  you  why  ;  'cause  all  my  born 
days,  I've  never  been  a  free  agent.  I've  just  lnul  to  drift 
iuto  things.  When  I  was  a  girl,  I  had  the  biggest  notions 
about  what  I'd  be  and  do,  but  niani  died  early,  and  pap 
— old  fool  I— married  ag'in,  and  I  was  drove  to  service.  I 
didn't  even  get  places  with  the  people  I  thought  I'd  like. 
I  just  nursed  one  crossgrained  baby  after  another,  till 
Ixome  Plaat  with  a  familvand  bv  chance  foil  in  with  Tom 
Ciregor  through  going  down  the  wrong  steps  after  a 
L.:itinee.  Tom  was  a  stage-carpenter,  and  I  married  him 
wl.en  I  lost  mv  situation  and  couldn't  hear  of  another.  I 
dill  n't  mind  him  and  his  tricks  after  the  first  vear  or  two, 
and  might  have  come  to  be  happy  if  ho  hiidu't  u])  and 
di«  I  and  left  me  nothin'  but  the  fever  tliat  killed  him.  It 
bri'ke  out  on  uio  the  dav  after  I  buried  him." 

"What  a  pity  you  didn't  have  a  nice  sprightly  daugh- 
ter like  me  to  comfort  your  declining  days,  like  they 
always  do  out  in  front  there,"  said  Miss  Poppleton,  with 
a  wave  of  her  diamonded  little  hand  toward  tlie  stage. 

There  was  a  strange  clucking  sound  in  Mrs.  Grogor's 
throat  as  she  ke])t  her  face  turned  from  tlie  light. 

**  You  never  had  any  children  to  ]>lague  you,  did  you, 
Oreg  ?"  continued  the  fair  one,  giving  hor  l.>rief,  gold- 
braided  skirts  a  shake  tlint  set  them  all  a-chish  like  fine 
ueodles. 

•*  I — had — one."  The  words  oamo  with  an  clfurt.  *'  I 
—  T — lost  her  when  I  h:\d  tin*  f.»vi'r.  'J'liit's  whv  1  trinvl 
hither  and  ytm  with  combinations.  Koiao  day  I  hope 
to  find  her." 

*'Lost  herr 

"Yes.  Wlieu  I  was  sent  to  tlit^  hos|»ital,  a  neighbor 
ti>ok  her  ;  when  I  pot  back  homo  tln>  folks  had  niovtd, 
nobody  knew  whore.  I've  Ihtu  looking  for  Iht  ovit 
bince.'* 

"Oh,  poor  Grog!  i)oor  Grog!  Mow  long  liuvf  you 
been  searching  for  herV 

"Nearly  eighteen  years.     She's  twenty  now." 

"Oh,  Qreg  !  the  baby  you  lost  you  cannot  know  in 
the  girl  of  twenty." 

"  I  can  1  I  can  1    She'll  bo  tall  like  her  father,  for  she 
Las  bis  hazel  eyes  and  yellow-brown  hair.     She  has  my 
mother's  little  monthi  and  my  piuk  -  and  -  white  com- 
plexion all  oTer." 
Miss  Poppleton,  the  kind  little  creatnre,  for  all  her 


sympathy,  conld  not  repress  a  smile.  The  yellowish 
pallor  of  her  dresser's  broad  countenance  hail  in  it  no 
suggestions  of  apple-blooms  and  eglantine. 

"You  needn't  snicker,"  said  Mrs.  Gregor,  looking 
over  her  shoulder  with  a  reproachful  glance  at  Ler  em- 
ployer ;  "  I  was  pretty  when  I  was  your  age." 

"  Don't  get  vexed,  Gregor,  I'm  always  smiling  at  no- 
thing. Though,  to  be  sure,  this  time  I  smile  because  a 
happy  thought  strikes  me.  I'm  a  lost  child  myself, 
understand.  Now,  why  can't  you,  when  you're  scanning 
crowds,  and  investigating  streets  and  stores,  keei>  .a 
bright  lookout  for  me  noble  father  and  mo  lovtly 
mother  ?" 

"Was  you  lost  ?"  asked  the  dresser,  wistfully. 

"I'm  as  lost  as  Arliue,  or  Louise,  or  the  'Babes  in  tlio 
Wood,*  or  any  of  the  hand-me-dowus  of  fame.  Some- 
body found  me  floating  on  the  Mississippi  after  a  steam- 
boat explosion.  Nobody  claimed  me  for  a  daughter, 
dear,  so  the  i>artios  that  found  mo  kept  me.  They  bo- 
longed  to  the  *i)rofosh,'  and  brought  me  u^)  to  bo  an 
honor  to  it,  as  you  see." 

"Didn't  you  have  no  diiw  to  your  name  and  folks?'* 
queried  the  elder  woman,  with  an  anxiety  that  refused 
to  bo  dispelled  by  the  other's  lightness. 

"They  S'//'/  I  called  myself  Junie  Let*:a." 

"  Whatr 

"Junio  or  Genie,  or  something  similar.  Oh,  dear  ! 
how  I  wish  some  one  would  find  mo  and  hand  over  that 
fortune  which  must  be  waiting  for  me.  Anybody  can 
tell  by  looking  at  me  that  I  belong  to  the  cream  of  tlio 
social  milk-pitcher." 

Mi'^s  rop])leton  supplcmentod  this  estimate  of  licr 
M'orth  with  a  charming  laugh,  and  ran  out  in  response 
to  an  urgent  "call," 

The  droKMor's  halntnallv  pale  face  was  deadlv  white, 
as  she  dropped  it  on  her  clas])od  hands. 

"  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  mo  !"  sho  groaned. 

"Still    learning   hymn    tun«»s,  Grog?"  inquired  I^Iii-s 

'  ropi)leton,  airily,  as  sho  skipped  into  hor  drossing-rooiu' 

!  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 

I      "N — o,"was  the  hnsky  answer,  as  tho  maid  rose  ami 

began  to  make  necessary  chan^^osin  hor  employer's  toilet. 

"1 — I've  just  boon  studyiu'ahout  thoni  fine  relations  of 

yours.     Supposin'  thov  turned  out  plain  and  common, 

j  wonld  you  be  glad  to  soe  *oni  V" 

!       "No!"  was  tho  dooidod  niisw.'r. 

"Not  even  "—anxiously — "  not  iwow  if  thov  loved  vrni 
I  '  *  * 

dt^arly,  auvl  had  sorrowed  and  hnn^riTed  for  vou  for  v<  ;.vs 

,  and  vears  ?" 

I       *'  No,  I  shouldn't.     I)o  you  suivpi^se  I  want  a  lot  »  I" 

I  tramps— a  whole  band    oC  villains -toa-ing  mo  for   i..v 

I  salary,   writing    l)pg;_'in;^' -  h'ttojw,   hairjing     around    t!i,« 

I  stage-entrance.     I've  .sr.-n  pl-nty  oi   that  sort  uf  tliin-.;. 

I  dtm't  care  to  foi'l  it." 

"  liut  a  vour  niotlirr " 

ft 

"Worso  and   w.>rso  I     I  always  ]>itiod   thai  ^'irl  J«.: 
roads  abont,  tho  Lady  Clairo.    Think  of  danghtcring  1.., 
(dd  nnrsi?  I     No,  no  ;  fine  n-lations  or  uo\u\  CJn'g." 

"All  ri;4ht,"said  Mr.s.  CJroiror,  bonding  low  over  (l;e 
fastening  of  IMi>s  Popploton's  sli|)p<*r. 

**  All  right,"  mimicked  tho  little  lady,  laughing.  *•  Ko- 
membor  you  said  it,  and  don't  have  your  tall  danghtor 
bring  mo  any  shabby  old  parents  when  she  comos." 

"All  right," answered  Mr.s.  Gregor,  again. 

»  «  ■  «  *  *  .'i: 

Tho  subject  of  relationship  had  a  strong  hold  on  tho 
mind  of  the  Galaxy  Light  Opera  Company's  loading  lady. 
Again  and  again  ahe  adverted  to  it  when  she  and  maid 
were  together. 
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"  I  think  my  noble  father  irould  be  proud  of  m^  to- 
night," she  would  cry,  with  all  her  dimples  showing  and 
Iier  little  chest  heaving  with  delight  after  half  a  dozen 
recalls;  "or,  donHyou  think  my  lovely  mother  would 
like  to  see  these  flowers,  Greg  ?"  • 

To  all  such  questions,  Mrs.  Oregor,  suddenly  grown 
quiet  and  abstracted,  would,  when  roused  from  her  reve- 
ries, make  satisfactory  replies,  except  to  the  most  imjYort- 
nnt  and  oft-repeated,  **  Don't  yon  tbink  my  honored  pa- 
rents would  be  delighted  with  John  ?'* 

^'Xo  ;  not  if  tbey^ve  seen  as  much  of  life  as  I  have," 
was  her  emphatic  answer,  after  many  evasions.  **  He  is  a 
mean-spirited,  selfish  whelp.  He  loves  not  your  youth, 
beauty  and  talents,  but  the  money  they  bring  to  the  till. 
He  is  proud  to  be  engaged  to  you  because  his  betters 
want  you,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  able  to  get  shut  of 
j)aying  you  a  salary  after  you  are  Mrs.  John  Erler.  I 
wish  the  Old  Scratch  would  fly  off  with  him,  and  all 
mauag<!rs  of  his  ilk." 

"How  dare  you  !" exclaimed  Miss  Popideton,  in  tears 
and  wrath. 

"Because  I  love  you,  and  ho  don't,"  answered  the 
dresser,  equally  tearful,  but  not  equally  angry.  '*  Just 
von  lose  vour  voice  and  voull  see  !" 

What  is  the  aflection  of  a  body-servant  weighed  against 
an  insult  to  a  chosen  lover  ?  Mrs.  Gregor's  x>osition  was 
no  sinecure  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

**B;it  I'm  not  sorry  I  said  it,  no  I  ain't,"  murmured 
the  faithful  soul,  as  she  ruefully  considered  her  disgrace. 
*•  She's  sure  to  find  I*m  right.  I  only  hope  it'll  come 
before  the  season's  out,  for  if  she  marries  him  in  the 
Spring,  what  good  can  the  knowledge  do  her  ?  Well  ! 
well  I  if  I*m  not  out  in  my  guess,  the  new  girl,  the  Span- 
iard, is  going  to  teach  her  something." 

**What  are  you  muttering  about,  Greg?"  inquired 
Miss  Poppleton,  suddenly. 

**  Oh  !  nothing  mnch,"  rei>lied  Mi-s.  Gregor,  making 
a  feint  of  examining  the  lock  of  the  trunk  whieh  she  was 
un])acking. 

"Come,  that  will  not  do.  There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  that  lock.  Look  at  me,  and  rejjeat  your  wisdom 
andiblv." 

The  speaker  smiled  on  her  servitor  for  the  first  time 
i.i  manv  davs,  and  so  melted  that  worthy's  heart  that 
she  could  not  refuse  an  answer. 

**I  was  a-sayin'  to  myself  that  1  didn't  like  that  song- 
aiid-dance  girl,  that  Si>nuiard,  or  Greaser,  or  whatever 
she  is.  She  h'uin't  no  business  in  light  oi)ery  ;  she's  a 
circus  girl,  that  Ilfrmilda  Loi>pz  is." 

(Jver  Miss  l\>ppkton's  little  face  swept  a  deep,  painful 
flush. 

*•  Wliy  should  you  like  her?"  she  questioned,  shoitly. 
••You  are  here  in  attendance  on  me,  not  on  her.  You  do 
not  suspect  her  of  being  your  daughter,  do  you  ?" 

**  No,  thank  the  Lord  I  If  she  was  kin  to  me  I'd  teach 
her  manners.  I'd  tell  her  she'd  no  business  in  the  star's 
room,  leveling  her  eyos  at  people  while  the  owner  is  out 
in  front." 

^liss  Poppleton's  face  was  white,  and  a  red  spark 
shone  in  her  bright  hazel  eyes,  but  she  managed  to 
laugh  a  very  creditable  stage  laugh,  and  made  no  other 
reply. 

*'She  has  noticed.  She*s  getting  jealous,  but  she  won't 
own  up,"  shrewdly  concluded  Mrs.  Gregor. 

«<*0  Pandtool  O  ParadiBe. 

The  world  is  growing  old,"* 

hiimmfld  the  maid,  as  she  baogsd  down  one  tnink-.»OYer 
fUid  lused  another. 


**  Oh,  do  hush  !"  cried  her  mistress,  irritably  ;  **  thut 
hymn  haunts  me  like  a  spectre.  Talk  about  your  daugh- 
ter— anything  !  Tell  me  why  you  seem  to  have  given  \\\\ 
the  search." 

'Tve  concluded  to  wait  for  her  to  come  to  me,"  said 
the  older  woman,  quietly.  *'I've  dreamed,  over  and 
over  again,  lately,  that  when  other  friends  foiled  her  she 
came  to  me  and  laid  her  pretty  head  on  my  bosom,  and 
went  to  sleep  there.  Over  and  over  I've  dreamed  it,  and 
I'm  sure  it'll  come  true.  Some  day  my  girl  will  come  to 
me,  glad  to  know  a  mother's  love,  glad  to  feel  a  mother's 
arms  about  her — arms  that  will  clasp  just  as  close  in 
sorrow  as  in  joy,  just  as  close  in  misfortune  as  prosper- 
ity— ay,  closer  ;  for  what  true  mother  would  not  like  to 
make  up  to  her  child  whatever  of  good  the  world — this 
ohl,  colJ,  brutal,  cruel,  capricious  world — withholds?" 

**  Grog,  I'd  like  to  hear  my  mother  say  that  to  me," 
said  Miss  Poppleton,  tremulously.  **  I've  needed  her 
lately,  indeed  I  have  !'*  cried  the  little  creature,  in  a 
sudden  i)assion  of  tears. 

Over  the  dresser's  face  swept  such  a  succession  of  ex- 
pressions— amazement,  sympathy,  tenderness  unuttera- 
ble, joy  triumphant,  irresolution,  fear,  despair  and  st«m 
resolve — as  if  the  hand  of  Fate  were  heavily  striking  the 
keynote  of  every  emotion  that  could  thrill  and  throb  in  a 
human  soul. 

**  Ain't  you  well  ? — ain't  you  happy  ?"  she  asked,  softly 
touching  the  bright  head  drooped  to  her  knee. 

**  Who  is  ?"  sobbed  the  soubrette.  **  Oh,  Greg,  I  can- 
not get  that  old  hymn  out  of  my  mind.  It  hums  in  my 
ears  all  day,  and  at  night  I  wake  singing  it  to  myself  : 

*•  *  0  Piira-liso !  O  Panidi^o : 

Th«.'  worM  is  growing  ylil. 

It  /s  growing  old,  Greg." 

*'I  wi?.h  'twas  so  old  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
mischief  to  fly  off  with  that  John,"  was  Mrs.  Gregor's  un- 
spoken thought.  Aloud,  she  said,  discreetly,  *•  You've 
been  a-workin*too  hard,  honev.  I've  noticed  for  some 
time  YOU  was  a-gittin'  nervous.  Better  lay  oft*  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  rest." 

*'And  let  the  Spaniard  take  my  place  V"  cried  Miss 
Poppleton,  starting  up  with  flashing  eyt;s. 

**WhatI*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grc-oror,  unguardedly,  and 
then  added,  smoothlv:  *•  She  couldn't  do  that,  vou  know. 
She  isn't  seeond." 

Miss  ropi)leton  had  betrayed  too  much,  and  was  con- 
scious of  the  fart.  She  made  a  hemic  effort  to  draw  a 
curtain  of  conventionality  betwixt  her  Uj/liting  soul  and 
her  symi)athiztT. 

**l>usin<*>s  is  Ini^ine'is,"  she  said,  biting  her  lip.  **  For 
the  sake  of  it,  .Ttdm  had  to  i)ronioto  the  Spaniard.  If  sho 
can  please  the  i»ul»lic  and  bring  ])r<>si>erity  to  the  com- 
pany, what  are  her  i>ersonal  (jualitifs  to  us  ?  We  do  not 
pay  .salaries  to  friendship,  but  to  marketable  talent." 

•Th,  huh  :     EggKackly!" 

••  Don't  speak  in  that  nasty  way.  Greg,  or  I  shall'  hato 


I  vou 


!•• 


"  1  haven't  said  anything." 

'•You've  looked  all  sorts  of  horrid  things." 

'*  We  can't  help  our  h)oks  ;  we  can  our  actions,  as  we 
used  to  read  in  the  back  of  the  si>elling-l)ook.  If  we 
cfniUl  help  our  looks,  mayl>o  I'd  have  a  hook  nose  and  a 
pair  of  deceitful  blue  eyes,  so's  to  turn  the  attention  of 
that  big,  half-naked,  snake-eycil  Spaniard  my  way." 

**  Oh,  Greg,  don't — I  caimot  bear  it !     I'm  wretched. 
Greg  !   I've  tried  not  to  see,  but  I  cannot  shut  my  ejea  \ 
any  longer.    What  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

^^\>o^   Why,  turn  your  thoughts  to  any  one  of  a  wsotsk 
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born  of  the  snperstitdon  that  had  antil  now  Iain  dormant 
in  her  8onl.  It  was  not  to  her  family  the  hope  pointed  ; 
the  name  of  her  family  was  not  on  her  lips  when,  some 
hoars  later,  she  fell  headlong  down  the  ohnrch-steps, 
and  lay  motionless  on  the  cruel  stones  of  the  street. 
♦  «♦*** 

•*  The  injuries  are  not  necessarily  fatal.  A  few  months 
of  careful  nursing  may  briug  her  through." 

Miss  Popplcton's  manager  looked  at  the  attendant 
physician  blankly,  and  uttered  a  sound  half-way  between 
a  groan  and  a  curHO. 

*•  Why,  she'll  not  be  on  the  boards  again  this  season," 
he  stammered,  finally. 

**My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  bland  Esculapius,  **it 
would  be  folly  to  withhold  the  truth.  That  poor  little 
woman's  triumphs  are  all  told.  She  will  never  walk 
again." 

**0h,  good  Lord!  she'd  better  die!"  exclaimed  the 
horrified  manngcr. 

"  You  say  that,  .Tt^hn  Erler,  you  /"  said  a  stern  voice 
behind  him.  **Was  it  for  this  she  has,  in  three  years, 
wellnigh  made  your  fortune  ?  Was  it  for  this,  poor, 
bankrupt  beggar  that  you  wore,  she  turned  away  from 
better  men  and  fixed  her  heart  on  sucli  a  paltry  thing  as 
you  proclaim  yourself  ?  She  is  your  benefactress  as  well 
as  your  promised  wife,  John  Erler.  Bear  that  in  mind 
when  you  wish  her  dead  because  she  is  past  earn  in' 
money  for  you  and  liftin'  that  triflin'  name  of  youm 
into  notoriety." 

"You  just  drv  that  lip  of  yours,"  cried  the  wrathful 
manager.  *'I  m>n't  pay  wages  for  impudence.  If  you 
can't  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  consider  yourself 
discharged." 

**  Nobody  ever  told  me  I  was  hired  to  wait  on  you,  nor 
to  listen  to  you,  neither,"  was  the  equally  fiery  retort. 
**  Where  Pet  stays,  I  staj,  and  you  and  the  Spaniard  can 
go  to  the  dogs  together." 

Presumably  tliey  went.  At  any  rate,  when  they  left 
Hie  hotel  she  saw  them  no  more  for  ever. 

**  Ah,  doctor  !"  cried  the  unhapi)y  old  woman,  **  you'll 
hav(i  to  be  our  friend.  Y'ou  see  how  we've  been  de- 
serted. Help  us,  and  you'll  be  i)aid  in  money  in  this 
world,  and  something  iKjtter  in  the  next.  I've  worked 
hard  and  done  with  little,  doctor,  that  I  might  save  up 
something  for  my  girl,  though,  Heaven  help  me  !  I  never 
thought  I  was  saving  for  such  a  time  as  this." 

**I  will  do  what  I  can,"  was  the  not  unsympathetic  an- 
swer ;  **  but  in  a  case  like  this,  we  can  do  little  but  wait. 
Nature  must  do  the  work  for  the  poor  little  girl  in 
vonder." 

Nature  was  doing  her  work  even  then.  At  that  mo- 
ment, the  poor  little  girl  was  waking  from  her  stupor  to 
a  half-drlirious  consciousness,  and  the  name  on  her  trem- 
bling lips  was  not  the  faithless  lover's,  not  the  faithful 
friend's,  not  the  gilded  youths'  whose  sighs  had  been  the 
breeze  of  fortune,  but  — '^Mother .'" 

'*Oh,  Junio  Letta,  do  vou  want  vour  mother  ?"  sobbed 
the  nurs<>,  but  she  spoke  to  unheeding  ears.  Her  charge 
was  living  in  tlie  events  of  the  past  and  vague  dreams  of 
the  future.  She  lived  over  again  her  loves,  her  triumphs, 
but  mingling  with  the  little  verities  went  always  the 
grand  figures  of  a  host  of  relatives,  the  family  her  ro- 
mantic hopes  had  looked  for.  Sometimes,  for  a  blessed 
moment,  the  quick,  wild  speech  was  stopped,  and  she 
would  look  at  her  tearful  attendant  with  a  vague  question 
in  her  hollow  eyes,  then  the  poor  spirit  would  away  to 
its  dreuna  Again. 

"  Oh,  dootor  1  how  long  will  this  go  on  ?*'  wailed  the 
jBuw,  despairingly. 
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Not  longer  than  to-night,"  answered  the  ail»iter  of 
fate.    ''The  fever  in  her  veins  is  spent." 

"Yes" — whispered  a  feeble  voice — "it  is  spent.  Si> 
am  I,  Greg  !  So  am  I.  Do  not  weep  !  do  not  weep  !  [ 
cannot  bear  it !" 

"Be  calm,  madam,  be  calm,'*  was  the  profession..! 
warning,  not  unkindly  given.  "You  must  not  exri:-^ 
our  young  friend." 

"Don't  scold  her,  doctor,"  whispered  the  girl,  witli  ;i 
wan  little  smile.  "  I  am  beyond  good  and  evil  hapix-nim^ 
now.     This  is  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act,  doctor." 

"  It  isn't  time  for  the  curtain  yet,"  said  the  pliysiciiin, 
reassuringly.  "A  little  of  the  whey,  ]Mrs.  Orcgor  ;  tla  n 
our  friend  must  sleep  and  rest." 

He  touched  her  little  wrist  as  he  spoke;  tlion  !«  ni, 
with  a  start  he  could  not  repress,  to  look  into  hor  (n  o  ^ 

"Ah,  doctor,  I  know  it  as  well  as  you  do  I  Rost  !  r^^t  ! 
That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  Oh,  poor  (Iro^s  say  i\^\\\ 
hymn   to  me — the  one  they  sang  in  the  meeting-lions.  : 

"*0  Paradise!  0  PuradUoI 

Wlio  doth  not  lon«  for  rost  ?" 

began  the  old  woman  ;  but  her  voic»>  (inaveivd,  faltor(  1, 
died  awav  into  silence. 

"  I  can  say  the  next  verse,"  said  the  dyinjic  f^iiJ,  soft] v. 

"•()  PuradiRe!  ()  rarn.lipc! 

Tlic  world  is  jjrowinf?  old  ; 
Who  would  not  Ik3  at  rost  aii«l  fr»'<'. 
Wh<?ro  lovo  is  ntjvi.T  fi«ld  V 

Where  love  is  never  cold,  Greg  :  think  of  tliat  I 

***Wh<'ro  loyal  hearts  and  true, 
8tan<l  ever  in  the  li^ht ; 
All  rapturo,  throii;;h  and  throji;^!!. 
In  God's  most  holy  litjlit.'" 

The  sweet,  faint  voice  died  away,  and,  in  ahum,  tlu; 
nurse  stretched  out  her  hands  toward  lier  chav^:**. 

"I  am  hero  yet,  old  friend.  Oh,  don't  cry  so  terrihl  ! 
Dont!  dont!''  entreated  the  dying  one.  Put  your  ar.i 
under  me,  Greg,  and  lift  me  up.  Hold  mo  on  y(.i:r 
bosom  as  my  mother  woidd.  Oh,  Greg,  if  she  wt'ro  i>ui y 
here  !" 

"She — mightn't — be — grand  enough,"  falteriMl  tin*  old 
woman.     "  You — you  might  be  ashamed  of  hor.  tloarii\" 

"It  is  not  grandeur  the  dying  crave— it  is  l<»vp  ami 
tenderness.  I  want  a  mother's  warm  tears  on  mv  cM 
face,  to  let  me  know  that  some  one  will  koc^p  my  p(M.r 
name  in  remembrance.  I  want  —  I  need  a  mother's 
strong,  strong  heart  to  sustain  my  fiiilin«^  eonra^^o  in  tho 
shallow  of  the  grave.  I  want  a  human  love  to  licdd  to 
with  one  hand  until  I  can  touch  a  divine  love  \\ith  fl.o 
other.  Oh,  Greg,  John  has  forsak<'n  me — tlie  world  i^ 
old  and  dead  to  me— the  bonds  are  all  snapped  I  My 
mother !  my  mother  !  come  to  me  !  for  no  hand  can  ^n;;p 
the  bond  of  kinship.  Come  to  your  dying  ehild,  in  tlio 
pride  of  i>ower  ;  in  the  humility  of  adversity,  eoiu'- ! 
Come  in  rags,  if  need  be,  only  come  !" 

Overcome  with  grief  and  i)ity,  the  d(K'tor  turii*  <1  .iwar 
his  face,  but  Mrs.  Grogor  ceased  from  hvr  weepin-r.  and, 
almost  with  triumi>]i,  gathered  the  girl  to  li.r  '.«« .nt. 

"Your  mother  could  not  h(dd  out  a.irin  tli;it,  i.iv 
Junie  !"  she  cried.  "  T  thoui^ht  to  take  mv  s«ent  t'»  i:  / 
grave  with  me,  my  own,  because  I  would  not  liave  v.-.y 
common  ways  shame  you  ;  but  if  yrm  want  your  motli'  r, 
liere  she  is,  my  precious.  I  knew  you  for  mine  whi-n 
vou  told  vour  name.  I  named  vou  Juniata,  but  von, 
little  lass,   called  vourself  Junio  Ijetta.      You've   vour 

'  9f  ft 

father's  eyes  and  hair,  too,  if  yon  haven't  his  size.    There 
i  never  was  another  Junie  Letta.     Yon  arc  mine  !  mine  !" 
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It  was  almost  too  late.  She  could  not  speak,  bnt  with 
a  glad,  bright  look  she  turned  her  little  face  to  the  one 
beut  over  it. 

The  mother  kissed  the  cold,  smiling  mouth  passion- 
ately. 

*'I  will  not  let  you  go,  mj  Junie/*  she  said. 

For  answer  the  daughter  sighed  gently,  and  slipped 
down  a  little  in  her  mother^s  sustaining  arms.  One  fare- 
well smile,  one  fluttering  breath — the  freed  spirit  had 
found  its  Paradise— the  frail  body  lay  dead  in  the  bosom 
of  Miss  Poppleton's  family.  5,579 


SONG  OF  WINTER. 

I  STOOD  ui»on  tho  nistlo  bridge 

Which  lies  a«Tos8  our  S[»('irkling  I>urlc; 

Tho  earth  was  el«»tlirjil,  from  jilaiii  to  ridgo 
In  pown  as  white  us  ocean  pearl. 

Eiich  bough  and  spniy  was  er>'staled  o'er 
With  gleaiiiiiig  snowflakcs  soft  and  light; 

And,  as  I  watohed  th(*  scene,  I  saw 
A  rosy  tint  o'orspread  the  white. 

Tlie  Winter  8un  a  gentle  glow 

Khe«i  all  around  mo  as  I  Htood ; 
It  warnurd  the  gjiuzy  n»bo  of  snow, 

Which  disiiprK?ared  from  field  and  woo<l, 

An»l  vaninlu'd  slowlv,  as  n  mist 
l)issoIv(»s  before  the  rising  sun; 

lAMiving  tho  willows  golden-kisstMl 

To  show  that  Spring  had  just  begini. 


THE   AXIS  DEER. 

The  axis,  (rliittra,  or  s))otted  hoR-decr,  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  has  its  liorns  on  long  footstalks,  and  simply 
forked  at  their  tips.  Tlio  crdor  of  this  pretty  animal  is 
TAther  various,  but  is  generally  a  rich  golden-brown,  with 
a  dark-brown  stripe  al(»npj  the  back,  accompanied  by  two 
series  of  wliite  spots.  The  sides  are  covered  with  white 
spots,  wliidi,  at  first  eight,  ni>pear  to  be  scattered  irre- 
gularly, l>nt  are  sewi  on  a  careful  inspection  to  be 
arranged  in  obli(|ue,  curv^^d  lines.  There  is,  also,  a 
white  streak  acr()>s  the  haunches.  There  are,  however, 
manv  varitfties  f)f  the  axis  «loer,  wlii«'li  dit!'cr  in  size  as 
well  as  in  cdnr.  The  height  of  the  adult  axis  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  fallow  deer. 

It  does  n«»t  appear  to  possess  so  much  restless  activity 
as  is  seen  in  many  other  deer,  and,  owing  to  its  nocturnal 
habits,  is  but  seldom  seen  by  day.  It  frequents  the  tliick 
^rass  jnngles,  preferring  the  low-lying  lands,  where  a 
stream  is  within  easy  reach,  and  passing  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  asleep,  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  heavy  foliage. 
If  difltnrbed,  it  iiies  off  with  great  speed  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  does  not  appear  to  bo  ca2)ablo  of  maintaining  a 
long  chase. 


Taisked  Floobs. —  Some  months  ago  the  floors  of 
many  Austrian  garrisons  were  i>uiuted  with  tar,  and  the 
results  have  proved  so  uniformly  advantageous  that  tho 
method  is  becoming  greatly  extended  in  its  application. 
The  collection  of  dust  iu  cracks  is  thus  i)revented,  and  a 
consequent  diminution  in  irritative  diseases  of  the  eye 
has  1>een  noted.  Cleaning  of  the  rooms  has  been  greatly 
facilitated,  and  parasites  are  almost  completely  excluded. 
The  coating  of  tar  is  inexpensive,  requires  renewal  but 
once  a  year,  and  presents  bnt  one  disadvantage— namely, 
its  sombre  color. 


THREE  TYPICAL  AMERICANS. 

Uy   Walter  Edgar  M'Cann. 

In  the  early  history  of  all  communities  there  are  to  be 
fonnd  certain  incQviduals  who,  by  originality  and  force  of 
character,  bring  themselves,  apparently  almost  without 
their  volition,  to  the  front,  and  who  rise  above  their  fel- 
lows. They  follow  no  model,  but  are  possessed  of  a  na- 
tive abilitv  and  fitness  for  direction  or  command  which 
quickly  makes  them  conspicuous.  They  are  termed  re- 
presentative men,  and  iu  their  idiosyncrasies  of  mind  and 
disposition  they  typify  their  period  and  surroundings. 
The  historian,  recording  events  and  seeking  to  explain 
tho  influences  which  gave  them  birth,  stu<lies  closely  the 
character  of  these  individuals,  and  views  them,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  symbolic  figures. 

This  country  has  produced  at  least  throe  men  of  (dis- 
tinct originality  and  peculiar  mental  force,  who  ma<l"  a 
great  impression  upon  their  own  j^eriotl,  ami  whose  lives 
must  be  diligently  examined  if  we  would  understand  tlio 
circumstances  amid  which  tbev  flourislicil.  Nowhero 
else  have  changes  been  so  swift  and  in''e«-aist  as  in  tlio 
United  States  since  wc  became  an  iudepeinh-iit  Powj  r. 
Tho  alterations  in  tho  customs  and  haln'ts  cf  society, 
within  so  short  a  sjiace,  are  startling.  Within  lifty  yea-  s 
civilization  and  refinement  have  so  rapidly  and  uni- 
versally spread,  that  the  stofy  of  the  career  of  David 
Crockett  reads  like  romance. 

Crockett  is  one  of  the  three  who  mav  be  taken  as 
rejiresentatdve  figures — men  who,  by  strength  of  puri)os(», 
great  native  ability  and  sharp  independence  of  charaeter, 
exercised  a  powerful  and,  indeed,  in^*incibl6  influence. 
The  other  two  are  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  and  Benja- 
min Hardin,  of  Tennessee.  Their  careers  open  to  readers 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  lowly  and  a  state  of  semi- 
civilization  which,  to  many,  must  be  entirely  new.  No- 
thing could  more  vividly  mark  the  changes  this  country 
has  passed  through  during  the  last  half-century  than  the 
chronicle  of  the  wild  and  romantic  experiences  of  these 
men,  and,  as  already  suggested,  esi^fciully  is  this  true  of 
Crockett. 

The  Crocketts  originally  came  from  Inlanil,  laiiilin'/, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  at  1  Philadelphia.  Jol.n 
Crockett,  the  grandfather  of  the  famous  Davy,  with  \iU 
wife  and  familv,  no  soonr'r  came  ashr>re  than  he  sts»rteil  to 
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cross  the  pathless  Alleghanies  to  find  a  home  iu  the  un- 
known West.  Beside  a  single  i)ack-horse,  which  held 
all  their  belongings  except  what  they  th'-mselves  could 
carry,  they  trudged,  through  dark  and  dungevous  delU«'S 
and  over  precipitous  clilFs,  on  foot.  To  cut  their  way 
through  the  forests  they  had  a  hatchet,  and  \fi  supply 
them  with  food  tho  father  bore  over  his  shoulder  a  gun. 
But  thev  fared  well.  Game  was  alnindant  and  bv  no 
means  shy,  and  there  was  only  tho  trouble  of  killing  it. 
At  length,  after  travei*sing  many  a  weary  mile,  they 
reached  the  Holstou  Biver,  in  Tennessee.  The  wliolo 
region  was  a  wilderness  and  swarmed  with  Indians. 
Then  on  to  tho  Hawkins  Biver  they  i)ursued  their  te- 
dious march,  and,  following  this  lonely  stream  for  many 
a  mile,  they  settled,  at  length,  at  a  idace  now  called 
Bogcrsville.  The  dream  was  to  achieve  wealth  by  tlm 
rise  in  the  value  of  land.  It  was  an  isolated  spot.  ILo 
log  cabin  in  which  tho  family  lived  was  of  tho  mo^^t 
primitive  sort,  roofed  with  bark  of  trees,  and  at  niyl.t 
couches  were  made  of  the  skins  of  bears,  buft'alr)es  and 
wolves.  Bnt  existence  was  peaceful  and  hnpj>y  and  all 
went  well  until,  one  nicrht,  the  family  undreandnj?  of 
dancrer.  the  Indians  suddenlv  descended.  Everv  member 
of  the  little  circle,  with  one  exception,  was  slain.     The 
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wan  nuuJDed  1^  manj^  interertiiig  iiicidents,  and  his 
•paeobes  along  the  lonte  oraated  great  wonder  and  amuse- 
ment At  evezj  stopping-plaoe  he  bad  a  batch  of  new 
stories  to  tell,  and  the  most  ridionlons  anecdotes  were  re- 
lated, many  of  them  inventions,  of  his  backwoods  igno- 
rance. At  Washington  he  dined  with  the  President,  a  very 
imcomfortable  experience  for  bun,  as  he  says  he  felt  like 
a  fish  in  a  frying-pan ;  bat  by  watching  what  others  did 
he  sncoeeded  in  getting  through  without  any  particularly 
mortifying  blunder.  He  served  with  great  credit,  con- 
stantly learning,  never  forgetting,  and  when  he  made  a 
tour  of  the  North  later  in  the  season,  he  was  regarded  as 
a  man  whose  judgment  on  public  questions  was  equal  to 
that  of  any  politician  of  the  day.  He  was  twice  elected 
to  Congress,  but  was  never  at  his  ease  in  Washington. 
The  comforts  and  refinements  of  civilization  were  irk- 
some to  him. 

When  the  war  for  the  independence  of  Texas  broke 
out,  he  hastened  to  take  part,  and  performed  miracles  of 
valor  in  that  gallant  straggle.  He  was  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Alamo,  where,  after  the  surrender,  with 
some  others,  he  was  massacred  by  Santa  Anna,  fighting 
to  the  last 

In  every  sense  of  the  word  David  Crockett  was  a  great 
man,  and  one  of  whom  the  country  can  never  ce&se  to  be 
proud.  Of  his  character  one  of  his  biographers  says  : 
"  All  were  equal  in  his  view.  Without  education,  with- 
out refinement,  without  wealth  or  position  or  personal 
beauty,  Crockett  was  self-possessed  under  all  circum- 
stances." His  mind  was  rich  in  anecdote,  his  memory 
marvelous.  His  mode  of  expressing  himself  was  rude, 
but  full  of  graphic  force,  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  hold- 
ing a  crowd  for  hours.  His  famous  phrase,  "  Be  sure 
yon  are  right,  then  go  ahead,"  is  strongly  illustrative  of 
his  character,  and  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Turn  we  now  to  another  typical  American,  one  who, 
like  Crockett,  was  of  humble  beginning,  but  whose  great 
natural  talents  and  force  of  temperament  brought  him 
into  prominence,  and  in  the  end  endowed  him  with  a 
vast  influence  over  his  fellow-men.  The  name  of  Thomas 
C'orwin  'is  magical  to  those  who  knew  him,  or  ever  heard 
him  speak.  The  debt  the  people  of  Ohio  owe  his  memory 
is  almost  immeasurable,  for  he  was,  in  a  supreme  sense, 
one  of  those  who  made  the  State  great  He  was  a  man 
c>f  such  variety  of  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  present 
n  JHHt  analvBis  of  him.  Ho  was  sagacious,  wise,  witty, 
Uurge-minded,  and  one  who  possessed  a  spirit  that  as- 
pired to  the  skies.  He  was  a  voracious  reailer,  and  hLs 
particular  literary  passion  was  the  study  of  biography. 

The  Corwin  family  came  to  America  from  Hungary, 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
celebrated  Matthias  Corvinus  of  that  country.  Several 
-  branches  settled  in  Kentucky,  where,  in  BonrlK)n  County, 
on  July  29th,  1794,  Thomas  was  born.  In  1798  his  father, 
Matthias,  removed  to  what  is  now  Warren  County,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  near  the  present  site  of  Lebanon.  H€> 
became  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Commcm  Pleas. 

Young  Tom*s  first  school  was  tan^lit  by  Mr.  Dnnlevy, 
who  afterward  became  a  judge,  and  tlio  house  was  a  low, 
rough  log  oabin.  The  sessions  were  held  only  in  the 
Winter^  as  in  the  pleasanter  months  the  boys  were  occu- 
pied on  iba  farms.  Tom  Corwin  was  among  those  who 
received  the  formal  part  of  their  education  in  this  way, 
bvl  he  was  resUj  an  incessant  student  He  had  a 
wnMkmB  appctita  for  books,  and  consecrated  to  them 
mfmf  apwB  measM  He  was  a  yonnir  man  of  spirit  and 
soarBj,  te  in  9^  '  vnlnnleenNl  for  the  war,  mni 
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he  served  as  teamstert  and  underwent  many  hardships  on 
the  Northern  frontier.  When  he  returned  from  this  ex- 
pedition he  resumed  his  labor  on  his  lather's  farm. 

In  1816  he  studied  law.  He  developed  an  early  taste 
for  polities,  almost  the  only  channel  open  to  an  ambi- 
tious young  man  at  that  time,  and  put  himself  up  for  the 
lower  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio.  He  al- 
ready displayed  something  of  that  matchless  eloquence 
for  which  he  afterward  became  famous.  Indeed,  at  tbe< 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  no  unskillful  orator,  and  the 
grace  and  spirit  of  his  action  and  gesture,  and  the  energy 
of  his  language,  were  often  spoken  of  with  admiration 
by  the  judicious. 

It  was  a  period  when  oratory  was  deemed  the  highest 
of  gifts.  The  people  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
uncultivated  sections,  had  a  passion  for  public  speaking, 
and  any  man  who  possessed  the  gift  was  almost  certain  to 
rise  to  distinction.  There  were  few  newspapers,  and  all 
questions  were  discussed  in  this  way.  Crowds  would 
assemble  from  long  distances  to  hear  a  popular  orator  ; 
he  received  the  same  attention  that  we  now  see  paid  to  a 
fine  actor.  Every  aspiring  young  man,  therefore,  studied 
politics  and  public  speaking,  and  looked  forward  to 
eminence  as  a  statesman. 

Corwin  at  an  early  period  exhibited  his  8U])eriority  as  a 
speaker  by  his  efforts  in  court.  He  had  gnmt  intluence 
over  a  jury.  His  mind,  from  extensive  reading,  was  a 
treasure-house  of  legal  and  miscellaneous  information, 
and  he  was  possessed  of  what  was  even  more  valuable,  a 
fund  of  humor.  Throughout  his  argument  there  ran  an 
undercurrent  of  wit  and  fun  which  never  failed  of  its 
effect.  It  was  common  then  to  confer  upon  poi)nlar 
favorites  some  nickname  or  designation,  and  Corwin  wns 
known  as  "  The  Wagoner  Boy." 

He  was  the  wonder  and  object  of  admiration  of  Turtle 
Creek  Vallev.  But  it  is  a  little  curious  that  his  first 
political  speech  was  not  altogether  succoKsful.  Ho  was 
nervons  and  agitated,  and  toward  the  end  lost  liis  words 
altogetlier.  The  situation  might  have  bcon  a  littl^^  awk- 
ward to  some  others,  but  Corwin  proposed  that,  as  tall:- 
ing  was  dry  work,  there  should  be  an  a  Ijonrnnu'nt  for  a 
drink.  Those  were  days  when  hard  and  st«Mul y  drinking 
was  common — no  one  thought  of  it  na  an  evil— and  tho 
suggestion  was  received  with  universal  onthusiasni.  N> 
burst  of  eloquence  or  happy  period  could  liavo  ro^ndod 
up  the  oration  more  Batisfairtorily  to  the  tasto  <  f  the 
audience. 

Mr.  Corwin  was  elected  to  Conjjfress  a  nninl-or  of  t  •■nos  ; 
indeed,  no  one  else  was  thon'<ht  <»f.  Finally,  in  1S}(>,  lie 
ran  for  Governor.  Campai^u  work  in  tliose  tinios  was 
not  mere  recreation,  at  least  to  a  nmn  who  had  achieved" 
Corwin *s  reputation  as  a  ppoaker.  He  was  in  chiiiiorons 
demand  in  every  direction  —  tho  idol  of  tho  jn'ople. 
Dailv,  for  a  hundred  davs,  he  addressed  his  admirers.  A 
great  crisis  now  existed  in  jmblic  afl'airs,  and  for  six 
months  iireceding  the  election  of  18-iO  the  strain  on 
popular  feeling  was  intense.  Business  was  almost  sus- 
pended, and,  of  course,  the  blame  was  placed  on  tho 
party  in  power.  Says  a  writer  :  **  Every  day,  in  every 
part  of  the  Kepublic,  tho  luiblic  assembled  in  j?reat 
crowds  to  be  haranp^ucd.  Wliere  thev  came  from  was  al- 
ways  a  mystery.  Tliey  gathered  like  the  bees  or  tho 
birds.  In  tho  wildernef.s,  they  exhaled  from  the  swamps 
and  emerged  from  the  thickets  and  hollow  sycamores. 
In  the  cities,  they  came  down  out  of  the  garrets,  ui>  out 
of  the  cellars,  and  up  through  tho  mud  between  the  pav- 
ing-stones. The  intelligent  were  as  wild  as  the  ignorant. 
The  whole  season  from  May  to  November  wr^s  a  frolic. 
Hftppy  the  man  who  bad  the  talent  for  a  atump-orator.** 
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Mr.  €k>rwm  served  for  one  term  m  Goyemor,  and  in 
1844  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  He  took  his 
■eat  upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  1845,  and  served 
until  1850,  when  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  President  Fillmora 

Gorwin,  although  so  admirable  a  speaker,  had  not  a 
▼ery  powerful  voice,  bnt  it  was  deep,  and  especially  sweet 
in  the  lower  tones.  His  gesticulations  were  g^racofnl, 
animated  and  impressive.  In  addition  to  these  gifts,  he 
had  remarkable  mobility  of  countenance,  and  a  story  is 
told  of  a  curious  contest  he  had  one  Sunday  afternoon 
with  the  preacher  in  a  Baptist  Church,  at  Lebanon.  It  was 
with  the  noted  elder,  John  Finlay,  who  began  to  direct 
some  rebukes,  which  applied  to  Gorwin  particularly,  from 
the  pulpit-.  Cor^'in  was  in  a  front  })Gw,  and  could  only 
answer  with  looks.  The  elder  hurled  his  thunderbolts  at 
him,  and  Gorwin  returned  them  through  the  medium  of 
his  facial  expression,  the  congregation  obsen-ing  the  battle 
with  great  interest.  But  the  struggle  was  too  unequal, 
and  the  statesman  was  beaten. 

On  another  occasion,  at  a  dinner  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Gorwin  was  seated  between  two  ladies  who  spoke  nothing 
but  Spanish,  while  he  spoke  nothing  but  English. 
Nevertheless  they  conversed,  each  iising  his  or  her  own 
tongue.  By  animated  gesture  and  his  dramatic  skill  in 
facial  expression,  Corwin  manap^ed  to  make  himself 
tolerably  understood,  and  the  ladies  afterward  declared 
that  they  had  never  met  with  so  delightful  an  American. 

Popular  orators  and  politicians  have  sometimes  strange 
and  amusing  experiences.  On  one  occasion,  Corwin  was 
speaking  in  Kentucky,  and  there  was  a  tipsy  fellow  in 
the  crowd  who  cpnstantly  interrupted  him.  Finally,  the 
orator  shook  his  fist  at  the  di.stnrbcr,  ar.d  shouted  :  *'  1*11 
settle  with  you  when  I  have  ended.'*  The  man  retired, 
apparently  frightened,  and  nothing  more  was  thought 
of  the  incident.  When  Corwin  ended  his  oi*ation  he 
sought  the  barroom  for  refreshment,  and,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, was  confronted  by  his  tii>sy  acquaintance,  who 
was  now  sober  and  very  much  in  earnest,  and  who,  with 
sleeves  rolled  up,  said  :  **  Now  I  am  ready  for  you.  Come 
around  the  corner."  Corwin  was  so  struck  by  the  ludi- 
crous seriousness  of  the  man.  that  he  burst  out  laughing 
and  invited  him  to  drink,  and  so  the  dilliciilty  ended. 

The  old  Town  Hall  of  Lebanon  was  the  scene  of  Cor- 
win*s  earlv  forensic  efTort.s.  A  session  of  court  was  a 
great  event.  People  came  from  far  and  near  to  transact 
business,  make  acquaintance,  talk,  enjoy  sports,  and 
hear  the  lawyers  plead.  Sometimes  there  was  a  8i>eei:h 
of  two  days'  length  over  a  misunderstanding  in  a  horse 
trade.  The  farmers  had  a  passionate  adiniration  for 
orators  and  oratory,  and  a  good  si>eaker  might  aspire  to 
anything.  All  this  has  since  disai)peared,  and  the  best 
lawyer  is  no  longer  the  best  sjieaker. 

Gorwin,  in  private  life,  was  considered  the  most  enter- 
taining man  of  his  day.  After  ho  left  the  President's 
Cabinet  he  returned  to  (M'nciunati,  and  boarded  at  the 
Burnett  House.  In  the  evening  ho  was  accustomed  to 
saunter  into  the  ladies'  ordinary,  where  a  crowd  soon 
gathered  about  him,  and  ho  kept  them  amused  for  hours. 
One  gentleman  descril>ea  how  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  a  night  listening  to  Corwin's  matchless  conversation. 

A  peculiar  circumstance  is  that,  although  Corwin 
spoke  so  well,  and  on  his  foet  had  such  command  of 
language,  ho  was  an  indifferent  writer.  With  the  pen 
in  his  hand  his  ideas  seemed  hampered. 

In  1858  ho  went  back  to  C»>ngress,  but  he  was  a 
changed  man.  He  missed  the  companions  of  his  youth, 
and  to  the  new  generation  he  was  a  memory  only.  His 
June  was  known  to  them,  but  in  seeing  him  they  did  not 


appear  able  to  realize  that  this  was  the  great  Corwin  in  the 
flesh.  He  was  almost  like  the  ghost  of  a  departed  genius. 
But  round  his  seat  they  gathered  to  listen  to  his  wonder- 
ful stories  of  the  past,  in  the  narration  of  which  all  the 
old  magio  was  still  evident.  He  brightened  as  he  went 
back  to  the  familiar  scenes.  His  habitual  manner,  how- 
ever, was  sad.     **The  gods  wero  gone.'* 

Mr.  Corwin  died  suddenly  in  1865,  glad,  it  was  thought, 
to  obey  the  summons. 

Kentucky  has  had  her  share  of  great  men,  but  has 
produced  none  of  whom  she  is  prouder  than  Ben  Har- 
din. The  family  came  originally  from  France,  and  claims 
Huguenot  descent.  Anciently  the  namo  is  said  to  have 
been  Hardouin.  The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  were  Benjamin,  Sr.,  and  Sarah  Hardin,  who  were 
cousins,  and  both  natives  of  Virginia,  The  younger 
Benjamin,  or  Ben,  as  he  was  always  called,  was  bom  at 
George's  Creek  settlement  on  the  Monongahela  River, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  on  February  29th,  1784,  and 
he  early  gave  promise  of  unusual  vigor  of  body  and 
mind.  When  he  was  about  four  years  old  the  family  re- 
moved to  Ken  tuck  V. 

As  a  boy,  Ben  was  fond  of  all  outdoor  amusement'^,  such 
as  fishing  and  hunting,  running,  wrestling  and  jumping  ; 
but  as  soon  as  ho  began  to  attend  school,  books  opened 
a  new  world  to  his  eager  young  mind.  Nevertheless,  ho 
did  not  wholly  relinquish  his  active  sports.  At  this 
time  the  settlements  in  the  region  where  the  family  re- 
sided were  very  sparse.  The  cabins  wero  generally  ono 
story  liigh,  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  square,  covered  with 
rough  boards,  with  a  stono  chimney  or  one*  of  clay  and 
sticks,  and  a  puncheon  floor.  A  worm-rail  fence,  or  one 
of  brush,  ran  round  the  clearing,  and  in  a  rude  way  the 
land  was  plowed  and  cultivated.  Cattle  and  hogs,  and 
an  abundance  of  game,  furnished  the  table.  The  men  of 
the  family  worked  the  land,  hunted,  and  occasionally 
joined  in  expeditions  against  the  Indians,  while  the 
women  remained  at  homo  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
engaged  in  the  various  duties  of  the  household.  Tho 
stylo  of  dress  was  peculiar,  the  wearers  having  more  an 
eye  to  warmth  and  comfort  than  boautv.  But  thev  were 
a  hospitable,'  happy  and  industrious  class  of  i>eoi)le. 
Their  amusements  were  log-rollings,  qniltiugs,  wed- 
dings, musters  of  militia,  shooting  matches,  and,  it  m»y 
be  said,  elections. 

Hardin  grew  up  well-read,  studious,  and  filled  with  tlio 
ambition  to  buccccmI  in  statesmanship  and  the  law.  He 
soon  became  identified  with  debating  societies,  thos3 
wonderful  fields  for  ])ractice,  now  almost  obsolete,  and 
although  his  first  efforts  wero  unfortunate,  the  ofl'ect 
afterward  of  the  experience  upon  his  natural  talent  for 
oratory  was  incontestable.  At  Bardstown  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  and  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Eliza- 
beth he  immediately  l>egan  practice. 

At  that  period  lawyers  *'rode  circuit,"  and  the  sitting 
of  court  was  a  momentous  event  in  the  countv  towns. 
When  the  judge  arrived  with  the  retinue  of  attorneys, 
which  followed  him  everywhere,  an  immense  sensation 
was  created.  While  they  remained  the  court  hnsiness 
proceeded  during  the  day,  and  at  night  conviviality  and 
card-playing  followed.  The  town  was  crowded  witli  all 
classes  of  people,  and  the  gaming  was  deep  and  d«?si)er- 
ate.  Hardin  joined  the  practitioners  on  the  circnit,  hut 
derived  his  earliest  gains  to  a  far  larger  doj^n^e  from  the 
card-table  than  from  professional  i)ractice. 

In  1807  the  young  Jlawyer  was  married  to  ^liss  Betsy 
Barbour,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Ambrose  Barhour,  of 
Washington  County,  and  his  first  great  case  after  he  had 
entered  into  his  new  condition  was  the  suit  of  one  May 
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regarding  a  tract  of  Uod.  Hardia  Bcoroely  ate  or  slept 
for  dajfl,  oocapjing  himaelf  iaoeasantlj  with  his  argu- 
ment, and  the  details  of  Uw  voA  fact.  His  speech  made 
a  tremendous  impraBflion,  and  lie  was  gnccessfal  in  gain- 
ing hie  canse,  and  not  long  afterward  he  was  appointed 
Commonwealth's  Attorney. 

Hardin  was  twentj-seven  years  old  when  he  took  his 
Srst  step  in  political  life.  He  was  chosen  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  oonntj  in  the  State  Legislatnre,  and  the 
most  important  Bill  passed  while  he  oconpied  this  posi- 
tion was  an  act  for  the  dlBconragement  of  dneling.  Har- 
din's speech  against  this  crime  was  coosidered  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  ever  made  on  the  subject. 

In  1816  Mr.  Hardin  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  he 
took  a  Tigorons  part  in  the  debate  on  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce conolnded  a  little  while  before  with  Great  Britain. 
The  followiag  year  he  made  what  he  always  considered 
the  best  speech  of  his  life, 
in    reply   to    Henry    Clay, 
against   the   measnre  char- 
tering    the    United    Stat«a 
Bank.     "Hardin  ia  like  a 
kitchen-knife  whetted  on  a 
brick,"    said     John     Ban- 
dolph.    "He  cuts  roughly, 
but  cnts  deep." 

Hardin  was  very  active 
tlirongbQut  the  session,  but 
owing  to  the  part  he  took 
in  the  passage  of  the  Com- 
pensation !baw,  he  was  not 
re-elected.  But  in  1819  he 
ran  again,  and  was  more 
successful.  After  serving 
his  term  faithfully,  he  re- 
tired for  a  while  from  pub- 
lic life,  but  we  find  him 
again  a  member  in  1833. 
In  those  days  it  was  the 
practice  of  Congressmen, 
partly  from  economy  and 
partly  from  a  desire  for 
greater  comfort,  to  mess 
together,  and  Kir.  Hardin, 
during  two  sessions,  messed 
with  hia  congenial  friend. 
Governor  Thomas  Corwin. 
Frugality  was  more  thought 

of  by  the   national   legiala-  Bra  h. 

tors  than  at  present.     It  is 

related   that  Jndge  L -,  repreaenting  the  Louisville 

district,  carried  the  principlea  of  saving  so  far  as  to 
send  his  soiled  linen  home  by  mail,  nnder  his  frank,  to 
be  waahed,  and  hia  wife  returned  it  after  the  process, 
adding  to  the  address  ;  "  Free.  Jennie  L."  In  1837  Mr. 
Hardin's  cougresaional  career  finally  ended. 

He  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  Bar,  and  took  part 
in  a  number  of  celebrated  trials,  one  of  them  the  famous 
Wilkinson  murder  case,  in  which  among  the  counsel  op- 
posed to  Hardin  was  S.  S.  Prentiss.  In  these  two  great 
lawyers  the  whole  interest  of  the  struggle  was  centred, 
Hardin's  speech  occupied  two  days,  and  was  a  masterly 
effort.  His  interest  in  politics,  however,  remained  nn- 
diminished,  and  in  the  great  Preaidential  struggle  be- 
tween Clay  and  Polk  he  did  immense  service  for  the 
former.  But  the  personal  relations  between  himself  and 
Clay  were  not  altogether  pleasant.  Cley  he  considered 
jealous  and  tyrannical,  and  esteemed  himself  qaite  ths 
superior  of  the  great  commoner  as  a  lawyer. 


And  as  a  lawyer  Hardin  must  rank  as  one  of  the  fore- 
must  of  his  time.     He  had  remarkable  powera  of  percep- 
tion, and  a  memory  of  adamant.   Ho  forgot  nothing.     He 
possessed,  also,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  faculties 
of  concentration  and  mental  picturing.    He  was  laborious 
as  a  student,  and  omnivorous  aa  a  reader.    So  gifted  and 
tamons  a  man  might  have  easily  become  rich,  bnt  he  was 
careless  of  fees.     It  was  in  a  jury  trial  that  he  woe  at  hia 
beat,  and  his  remarks  eometimee,  as  the  work  of  select- 
ing a  jury  proceeded,  were  novel  and  striking.     On  one 
occasion  he  refused  a  hare-lipped  man,  saying  to  hia  ool  - 
league  that  "no  man  on  whom  the  Almighty  had  pat  His 
mark  would  do  to  tmet.    When," said  he,  "the  Creator 
has  not  finished  His  work,  let  it  alone.    Snch  men  slwayi* 
wish  to  bring  others  down  to  the  level  of  their  own  mia- 
fortnne."    Hardin  took  no  notes ;  facts,   dates,  namea, 
faces,  authorities  and  references  remained  indelibly  in 
his  memory.    Says  bis  bio- 
grapher :    "It     was     only 
when  he  came  to  argue  n 
case  that  he  manifeated  his 
highest    skill    and    power. 
Sometimes  he  began  aa  if  a 
torrent,    checked    and    ob- 
Htnicted  in    its    flow,    had 
suddenly    broken    bounds, 
bearing  all  before  it.    Moat 
usually,  however,  he  began 
with    more    deliberation. 
Straightening   hia    stalwart 
form  to  its  full  height,  uao- 
ally  standing  beside  a  table, 
with  the  finger-tips  of  one 
hand    resting   thereon— hia 
crippled    hand  —  one    foot 
somewhat    advanced,    feat- 
nres  fixed,  with  expression 
of    earnest    and    deep 
thought,  the  body  slightly 
inclined  forward,  a  few 
minutes  of  absolute  sUenoe, 
nervously  compreaeing   hie 
lips,  and  then  he  b^an." 
It  is  a  curious  comment  on 
the  unceremonious  ways  of 
the  people  at  that  period 
that  it  was   a  common  oc- 
currence for  Mr.  Hardin  to 
iBDis,  address  the  court  or  jury 

in  his  shirt  •  sleeves.  Ho 
began  a  speech  with  his  coat  on,  aa  he  warmed  up  he 
threw  aaide  hia  cravat,  next  his  waistcoat,  and  so  stood, 
at  length,  almost  in  puris  Tialttralibus. 

He  was  a  magnetic  speaker,  but  not,  perhaps,  a  good 
elocntionist.  He  was  a  good  reaaoner  and  always  enter- 
taining. Judge  Little  compares  him  to  the  late  Jere 
Black. 

His  personal  appearance  waa  very  striking.  He  was 
fully  six  feet  in  height,  of  large  bone  and  frame,  but  not 
fle«hy,  and  as  he  walked  he  had  the  student's  stoop. 
There  waa  much  angularity  in  his  general  make-up,  and 
he  was  careless  in  respect  to  dress.  His  focewas  thought- 
fnl  at  all  times  and  rarely  vivaciona.  Foppishness  of 
attire  was  his  aversion. 

The  severeat  criticism  ever  mode  upon  Hardin  was  that 
of  the  brilliant  Thomaa  F,  Marshall,  who  said  :  "Within 
a  narrow  and  vicious  circle,  Ben  Hardin  is  a  good  judge 
of  bad  men.  A  scoffer  and  cynic,  with  no  deep  moral 
■suae    himself,  with    neither  relish   nor  perception    of 
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the  sublime  and  great,  ho  has  studied  human  nature  in 
its  shameful  parts,  and  thinks  he  knows  the  \t'hole 
anatomy  of  man.  A  shrewd  man  ho  certainly  is,  but 
{shrewdness  is  not  wisdom." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  Mr.  Hardin^s  gp*eatost  ad- 
mirers was  8.  S.  Prentiss. 

Hardin  died  in  September,  1852.  He  might  have  lived 
much  longer  but  for  a  fall  from  a  horse.  In  the  lingering 
hours  of  his  illness  his  tlioughts  turned  toward  religious 
]iiatt€rs,  and  ho  expressed  his  belief  in  Christianity.  Tlie 
powers  of  his  mind  wcro  undiminiKhed,  and  tlioso  who 
cuiiic  to  sit  by  his  bedside  enjoyed  the  rare  treat  of  his 
roiivoi-sation. 

**On  the  farm  in  Washington  County,'*  says  Judge 
Little,  in  his  admirable  biography,  **  where  Mr.  Hardin's 
parent:!  had  settled  on  coming  to  Kentucky,  in  1788,  their 
bodies  hod  long  been  laid  to  rest.  Others  of  his  family, 
dying  before  him,  had  been  interred  in  the  2)ublic  ceme- 
ti^ry  at  Bardstown,  IVIrs.  Hardin  being  the  lost.  By  the 
bide  of  his  parents,  in  a  spot  marked  by  cvergreeu-trccs 
(and  of  late  by  some  intrusive  locusts  in  addition),  in 
un  old  and  neglected  field,  near  the  public  road  from 
iSpringfleld  to  Lebanon,  a  few  miles  from  the  former, 
stands  a  stone,  l>earing  as  its  sole  inscription  :  *Ben 
Hardin,  of  Bardstown.*     There  his  dust  now  reposes." 


JEXNV  LIND. 

All  soii;,'s  that  thrill  the  tr»Mn]>Unfj  hcavon  of  Spring, 
Or  vok'O  bor  wooiIIuqiJh,  from  tho  hirk'e*  iln^t  not*.* 
To  rhiloiuul's  f?ood- night,  nil  6tr.iiiis  that  final 

In  niustic  atoms  un  each  zephyr's  wing, 

All  mohhly  e'er  l>«jrn  of  oarthly  thing, 

Mi'11«>w«.m1  a  tliouHJind-foM,  from  hor  fiwoct  throiit 
I.»-ai"Ml  in  one  carol  tiiat  nil  lionrt- strings  smot«, 

Ani.1  ti light  tho  dullest  souU  of  men  to  Bing. 

Alas  I  her  8pirI1,  with  whito  wings  outspread, 

}^p"Cil.s  foith  to  Hing  in  sunnier  climes  than  oum! 

<)  skifs  that  tirank  her  songs,  stretch  o'er  her  head 
Ynir  r.iiiibMVV  harmonies  of  sun  and  showers! 

s:r"W.  Ml •?!.»«■  ims,  ntrevr  V'jur  petals  on  h'.T  beil, 
i'-  il  h'T  Villi  w«tvi»  li''r  nii'iiMlii's  in  Il'»\ver.sl 


WHAT    TWO    TOLD. 

By  Clarence  M.  Lin  ikll*. 

criArxEU  I. 

THE    L.\WYER'8  stout  of  FAILUnE. 

'  I  SHALL  never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw  Looua  I)niH>- 
rath.  1  suppose  that  when  I  am  dvinj,',  wlit'n  I  ou^'ht  to 
be  thinkiu<^  of  other  thin-^'s,  when  [  should  !»•>  sure  tlnit 
sin  hns  been  left  behiinl  hk-,  and  that  therr  is  oulv  >n]\* 
and  steadfast  li<»i»o  Ix-fore,  1  jsliali  renicnilier  lluit  nuv.-^t 
of  nil  times  —  the  ]»erfert  iii;.'lit  in  tlie  ]'ii;_-a^'()  .hiiio 
when  s1h»  who  has  been  iiiori>  to  me  lliiiu  anv  oilier 
woman  over  has  boon  or  over  can  l»e  caLie  i^ito  iiiv  lii\». 

Came  into  my  life  V  Yes,  and  saved  it  whvu  hlie  eame. 
I — ^I  wonder  whether  I  have  been  verv  niif^ratoful  not  to 
have  been  as  steadfast  and  firm  as  she  ? 

It  was  not  a  very  strange  thing,  nor  a  very  remarliablo 
one,  that  she  did.  Only  rowed  out,  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
or  so,  and  pnlltnl  a  man  into  hor  boat  and  took  him 
ashore  again.  Any  one  could  have  done  it,  nny  one  with 
frtrong  arms  and  a  steady  head  and  a  brave  heart  —any 
one  with  qnick  thought  and  alert  facnltios.  But  others, 
men  too,  some  of  them,  ran  helplessly  np  and  down  the 
beaoh,  ahonting  incoherent  orders  to  men  who  hail  no 
thought  of  obeying.    Sbe»  she  of  all  those  congregated 


there,  was  quick  enough  to  do  what  she  saw  was  needed  ; 
she,  she  of  all  those  who  looked  and  lamented,  saw  that 
delay  would  grow  into  failure  if  it  lingered  long ;  and 
she,  she  from  among  all  who  gave  good  wishes  to  the 
man  who  had  drifted  out  so  far  as  to  bo  bevond  tho 
power  of  helping  himself,  came  out  and  saved  his  life. 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  shall  never  forget  her.  For  I 
was  the  man  to  whom  she  came.  I  was  cramped  and 
helpless.  I  was  drowning.  And  she  came  none  too 
soon. 

It  was  as  fine  an  evening  as  one  ever  need  see.  The 
full  moon,  rising  in  glory  in  the  cloudless  blue  of  tlie 
eastern  sky,  made  ample  recompense  for  tho.  ntars,  ob- 
scured by  setting  the  signet  of  her  delicate  briglitnoss  on 
tree  and  hill — on  sand  and  rolling  waves.  Summer's 
clouds,  piled  mountain  high  in  rugged  beauty  all  along 
the  west,  were  scarcely  growing  dull  and  dark  yet,  from 
the  -slow  withdrawing  of  the  magic  power  of  the  sun- 
shine which  had  burned  and  brightened  among  tln'm 
after  the  sun  had  gone  below  our  horiztjn — the  horizon  of 
those  whose  home  was  the  earth  instead  of  tlie  clouds, 
and  which  had  beaten  and  burnished  tliem  into  columns 
of  gold  and  pillars  of  silver. 

A  i>erfoct  evening  !  An  evening  when  a  man  ran 
easily  forget  either  heat  or  cold  ;  an  evening  when  it  is 
hard  to  remember  toil  or  failure  ;  an  evening  when  it  is 
a  terrible  mockery  of  the  impotence  of  human  strength 
to  be  callinl  upon  to  face  death,  and  to  face  it  in  utter 
helph^ssness. 

And  she  saved  m^". 

I  went  uj)  to  my  room  at  the  hotel  for  a  change  of 
clothing  and  for  something  warm  iu^ith*  to  keej)  out  tl:o 
chill,  because  she  had  done  her  Ix  st  ;  I  walked,  iustes.d 
of  being  slowly  carried  by  four  friends— two  at  my  head 
and  two  at  my  foot — because  her  best  had  been  (piiek  and 
ready  and  wise  ;  I  went  in  life  and  strength  and  iio}>e, 
instead  of  iu  silence  and  death,  because  she  had  livid. 

Do  you  wonder  that  my  heart  warmed  toward  I.eona 
Dunorath  ?  Is  it  strange  I  chafed  at  the  deeisi»  n  of  my 
friends,  who  said  I  was  too  weak  and  too  mneh  n<'rv- 
ouhly  depressed  to  meet  and  tbank  my  i»re*^<'rv«  r  tl,at 
night,  and  that  I  found  tlio  ni^dit  In  ,r  pn.l  the  newons- 
ness  growing,  because  thoy  kej)t  me  aii  imwillin^c  pri'-oner 
in  mv  room  ? 

I  met  L<'(»na  Diinerath  on  the  moiTow.  1  f  mmmI  a  mu- 
tual friend,  who  Vulnnteored  t'>  maki-'  me  aeiiiiaiiited  v.ith 
her  iu  tlie  mor-t  conve!itional  ainl  unnunaiitie  l.isiii.m.  T 
felt,  somehow,  that  tliat  wa.s  best,  tlmn-li  1  sli.-iiiil  have 
gone  to  her  to  thank  her,  even  tlinnj_]i  1  Ij.uI  l:;i<l  {n  j.n 
alone.  ^ 

1  had  had  sean-ely  uxtva  than  a  {.-limjiM'  df  li..  l.idy  t:  o 
cv«  ijin;t  before,  for  she  h.\d  wi»rkrd  r.ioijilv  and  .'^iifUilN, 
and  1  had  Ixvn  almost  j-'nue.  1  liad  {.Mtliered  V.u-  ivl<  a 
that  J-lie  was  (piilo  pretty.  Imwovor,  dark  ainl  stat^lv  aud 
dij-riiii']«:d.  1  found,  when  I  came  l.)  nj«M  {  lu-r  fai-r  ti) 
fa«*e,  by  dayli^'ht,  that  iust«ad  of  l>ei:i;j:  imi-hIv  pn  ti\,  sl.e 
w:is  It  mai"kablv  handsome.  Slu'  wa^  daiii  -  N^rw  Ai-rv 
tlark,  her  hair  tho  blackest  1  hail  rver-iM-n.  her  e\os  seem- 
in;r  even  yet  blanker  than  her  hair,  and  her  skin  a  marvel 
of  velvety  brun«-lt<;  jirrfrt-iinn.  She  Mas  tall,  si-lfpos- 
sesHcd,  (pieenly.  1  found  iu  a  wvy  short  time  that  she 
was  as  ready  at  rej»artei*  as  at  nsen«',  and  as  (juiek  with 
her  tongn«?  as  with  her  oars. 

Leona  Dunerath  was  a  universal  favorite.  She  woh  as 
genendly  liked  by  the  women  as  by  the  men,  a  fact 
which  struck  me  as  rather  remaikable.  IJut,  then,  Leona 
Dnnernth  was  a  rather  remarkable  woman  in  most  re- 
spects. 

Strangely  enough,  she  had  no  lovers —  at  least  not 
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until  I  came.  Perhaps  men  who  go  down  to  the  seashore 
to  spend  a  short  Summer  vacation  had  rather  flirt  with 
some  bright  and  piquant  little  body  than  sit  down  beside 
so  earnest  and  intense  a  creature  as  Leona  Dancrath.  It 
maj  be  that  her  culture  waH  against  her,  that  most  meu 
liked  more  light  talk,  aud  less  of  sound  sense.  It  mav 
l»e 

But  I  don't  kuow.  So  I  neod  not  i^ursue  even  so 
fascinating  a  subject  as  the  character  of  this  wonderful 
woman. 

As  for  me,  I  liked  Miss  Duuerath.  Gratitude  led  me 
to  her.  Interest  kept  nie  near  her  until  I  had  grown  well 
acquainted  with  her.  And  after  that,  I  doubt  whether  I 
really  cared  to  go. 

Did  I  love  Miss  Dunerath  ?  That  is  a  question  which 
is  hard  to  answer.  I  was  her  lover,  so  the  world  said, 
and  the  world  is  not  unlikely  to  l^  right.  I  walke«l  with 
her  iu  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  evening ;  I 
rowed  her  w\*  and  down  tlie  broad  bay,  and  along  the 
river  beyond  it ;  I  even  vcntiireil  out  ui)C)n  the  sea  itself, 
because  she  liked  it.  AVe  took  horses,  not  iufroiiueutly, 
and  rode  away  for  a  Lalf-ilay's  pleasure  iu  the  fields  aud 
woods  and  hills. 

I  learned  to  listen,  for  a  man  cannot  alwavs  avoid  over- 
hearing,  you  know,  for  the  remarks  which  followed  us 
wlii'iwer  we  went.  I  liked  to  hear  the  name  of  Dudlev 
Wynway  coupled  with  that  of  Leona  Dunerath  ;  it  is 
not  alwavs  that  a  vount'  lawyer,  barelv  bevond  his  time 
of  waiting;  for  a  iiractico  which  will  keep  him  from  want 
in  the  world,  can  monoi>olize  the  time  of  a  woman  who 
has  wealth  and  beaut v  and  talents— a  woman  without  a 
trait  one  would  wish  lacking — a  woman  lacking  nothing 
ft  man  would  wi>li  Ina*  to  have  or  to  be. 

But— did  I  lovo  her  ?  I  didn't  know.  I  wasn't  sure. 
Men  have  ]>assed  snch  ]»erfection  as  liers  by,  time  aud 
again,  to  love  less  wort  Lily.  I  was  not  sure  I  loved  her, 
but  I  told  her  I  dill.  AVliere  is  the  man  who  could  have 
looked  her  iu  tlie  face  auil  blamed  me  ?  I  had  no  doubt 
we  should  be  hai>j»y  tof^^ftlier  ;  I  knew  I  should  be  proud 
to  face  lier  over  our  diiiin;,'-table,  with  our  mutual  friends 
sittiufr  bv  to  admire  lior  and  euvv  me  ;  I  had  no  nuson 
for  thinking  I  should  not  «^'row  to  care  for  her  mori'  and 
more  tenderlv  as  tim*:  went  bv — no  ronsou  for  helieviuij 
I  should  not  love  her,  some  time  in  the  future  ;  I  i:ad 
never  seen  a  woman  for  whom  I  eared  so  much  as  for  her. 
And  so — I  took  a  lie  from  my  soul,  fashioned  it  upon  mv 
lips,  and  laid  its  2>leading  question  befoi-e  her  f(^r  her 
answer. 

It  is  sea  re  el  y  for  me,  ))eihapa,  even  to  puess  how  much 
flattcrv  or  t(-mi»tation  sho  found  in  mv  ullVr.  1  ran  rnlv 
say,  honestly  if  not  niode.stly,  that  there  was  ^:o  mueh  cf 
passion  in  her  v.-onls  and  htr  t»mes  that  I  wa.-^  suvi)risi.-d 
and  a  little  frijihten<'<l.  I  had  sj)!>l:ou  un»h-r  no  su<Uh  u 
imjmlse  ;  I  had  deliberately  determined  u]miu  what  1  was 
to  do  ;  I  had  chosen  the  very  words  I  would  say;  I  had 
rehearsed  the  s«-iiteiiees  I  w(;uhl  speak  and  the  gestures 
with  which  I  would  give  thorn  emphasis  :  I  had  sfleetod 
the  very  spot,  and  the  very  time— a  quiet  nook  among 
the  hills,  where  we  should  turn  anil  face  the  sunset  as 
we  rode  slowly  home  at  night— and  I  carried  ()ut  my  pro- 
gramme to  the  very  letter.  A  man  would  be  a  poor 
lawyer,  whatever  might  be  said  of  him  as  a  lover,  wlio 
would  let  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  the  loveliness  of  a 
landscape,  or  the  grandeur  of  an  Autumn  sunset,  compel 
him  to  fall  short  of  his  well-studied  ideal  of  language 
and  its  accompaniments  of  gesture  and  expression.  It 
may  be  that  some  men,  men  thoroughly  in  earnest,  for 
instance,  would  haye  found  in  the  hour  and  the  sur- 
rounding an  inspiration  to  something  better  than  they 


had  planned.     Not  so  myself.     I  was    content  to  do 
exactly  as  I  had  predetermined. 

And  what  need  of  more  ?  TS'hat  need — since  I  had 
more  than  the  success  I  coveted  ?  This  peerless  woman 
had  no  coyness  to  conquer,  no  shyness  to  overcome,  no 
coquetry  to  battle  against.  She  gave  me  the  answer  I 
had  asked  for,  her  very  soul  shining  in  her  eyes,  and 
when  I  leaned  toward  her  for  our  first  kiss,  her  lips  met 
mine  more  than  half  wav. 

I  rode  home  with  her  less  slowly  than  usual.  Btrango 
to  say,  I  wanted  to  he  alone.  Naturally  enough,  under 
the  circumstances,  we  were  more  silent  than  usual.  But 
I  do  not  think  Leona  noticed  it  ;  she  sat  iu  the  saddle  as 
superbly  as  ever,  her  falightly  stooped  head  more  grace- 
fully charming  than  its  usual  ui>rightuess  had  ever  been, 
and  the  tender  womanliness  anil  iov  in  her  face,  alike 
under  the  fading  glory  of  sunlight  and  lK?neath  the 
gathering  gloom  of  twilight,  was  a  glorious  revelation. 

A  revelation  !  And  so  I  was  ill  at  ease.  I  wondered 
whether  I  had  thought  too  much  (if  her  face,  her  con- 
versational powers,  her  social  position,  and  her  money  ? 
I  wondered  whether  it  was  possible  I  had  thought  too 
little  of  her  ?  Had  I  lied  to  her  ?  W«)uhl  she  ever  find 
it  out  ?     What  would  she  do  if  she  did  ? 

There  were  new  arrivals  loit<.  ring  on  the  hotel-piazza 
when  we  rode  up,  just  as  the  long  twilight  was  really 
j  leaving  the  world  to  the  coming  night. 

I  had  time  to  notice  but  two,  and  one  of  them  oulv  be- 
cause  her  i)re.senco  brought  a  soniething  which  was  veiy 
like  ft  frown  into  the  face  of  th«.*  woman  who  had  just 
promised  to  be  my  wife.  It  was  not  strange  that  a  man 
should  give  a  glance  of  curio>ity  to  tho  woman  who  had 
power  to  i»riut  a  scowl  on  a  face  whieh  he  had  never  se(»a 
disfi<(ured  by  one  Ix^fore,  espeeiully  when  he  had  recently 
acquired  a  sort  of  ownership  iu  tne  faoo  and  its  wearer. 

The  newcomer,  a  tired-lookinj?  ]>h>mle,  with  a  look  in 
her  eyes  whi<-h  seemed  to  beti)k«n  an  ugly  sort  of  temi)er 
stood  almost  directly  iu  our  way.  eluse  to  the  door,  as 
!  we  went  up  the  sti*ps  and  crossed  the  hnsad  ]iiiizza.  The 
look  in  her  eyes  I  It  was  surely  thi-r.*,  a^  I  have  said, 
and  yet  .*«he  masked  it  with  a  >niih'. 

JShu  held  out  her  hand  to  L'M)na,  but  i;i  vain.  Leona 
did  not  ^ave  her  her.s  in  return. 

*•  Yon  here  V"  she  asked,  harshly. 

*'  (Vrtaiuly.     Why  nnt  V"  a.-k.'d  tl:  •  l-^.u-le. 

**Who  jzave  y<»u  iiernii-«>i'>ii  ?" 

*' X.>  one;   I  diilii't  i..-k  auv." 

..  Hut,  T    — " 

**It  is  ]i.ino  of  V' iir  l.'U^irn -<.  i^  i*  '.-" 

"Itliiuk  -■).     I'll  Mak.-  it  mv  1.  1  :-■   ~^." 

"Will  ynu  ?  I"'  y'l'i  ,l;ii-..  v  If  ..•  i  .;•;..  Li-diia  Dune- 
rafli.  rilnia'."-  \\  tlie  .-i.rrii-.-t  thin-/  y-  -i  i  v«  r  alljinpted." 

••  You  V.  ill  ■/  ' 
,        •■I  will.      V>'h..'s  lie  V" 

The  e»nvers:ili«)n   liad  been  eani-. d  i>\\  in  uinlerfcine^, 

but  1  ennhl  nnt  hel])  h»'arin;]j  all  tli:it  v.  as  said.     I'his  was 

the  fii-st  indication,  however,  of  tin;  fact  that  the  blonde 

young  lady  had  seen  me  at  all.     Slie  did  not  look  at  me 

I  now,  not  directly  entuicrh  for  it  to  be  admissible  for  me 

i  to  bow,  but  she  half  turned  mv  wav,   and  made  some 

:  little  gesture  which  I  did  not  fully  see. 

*'A  friend  of  mine,*'  said  Leona. 

**  Indeed  ?    What's  his  name  V" 

**Wvnway,  Dudley  Wvnwav." 

"A  charming  name  !    Is  he  as  charming  himself?'* 

She  lowered  her  voice  still  more.  But  still  I  could  not 
help  hearing  what  she  said. 

"I  don't  know." 

Leona*s  manner  wa-»  growing  frigid.     Her  tones  were 
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icy.  Her  face  vaa  grovitig  paJe.  She  bit  her  lip  nerr- 
naalj.  I  could  not  tell  whether  she  was  most  annoyed 
or  angry. 

"Too  don't  ?    Doesn't  ho  flirt  ?" 

■'  No." 

"Nor  jon  ?" 

"Never,  as  you  know." 

The  blonde  langhed  airily. 

"  An  excellent  joke,  Leona,  a  most  exoellent  joke:  Is 
it  liecanse  opportunity  never  comes  jonr  way  ?  I  shall 
teach  this  yonng  man  the  mysteriea  of  flirtation,  and — 


"Aha!    Is  that  it  ?"  said  the  blonde,  and  she  langheil 


And 


re  you  m 

very  charmingl 
Does  he  know " 

fint  she  had  no 
one  to  floisk  her 
f^nestiou  to,  unless 
nIio  took  a  perfect 
htranger  like  me 
into  her  confidence 
ill  the  matter.  Leona 
liad  pnahed  by  her, 
mid  into  the  hotel. 

And,  thongh  I 
had  not  withdrawn 
in  any  steps  when 
iiie  conversation  be- 
tiveen  ber  and  the 
other  lady  began, 
slio  had  gone  with- 
i:iit  saying  a  word 
of  tarewell  to  me,  or 
Rfeming  to  remem- 
lior  luy  presence. 
Nothing  of  the  eort 
imd  happened  be- 
fore since  I  first 
nioile  her  acqnaint- 
iince.  And,  besides, 
she  had  not  intro- 
duced me  to  the 
blonde.  It  was 
queer,  '  decidedly 

Bnt  don't  think  I 
linve    forgotten    the 

other  I 


beautiful  picture,  and  a  touching  one.     I  shall  never  for- 

"Do  you  know  that  gentleman,  Dr.  Danton  ?"  she 
aaked. 

"  Certainly,"  with  a  strangely  quizzical  smile. 

"  I  wish  to  know  him  " — promptly,  loudly  and  a  little 
imperiously. 

"Very  welh     You  shall." 

She  turned.  X  had  stopped,  instead  of  advancing.  He 
walked  back,  gravely  and  quietly,  with  her,  and  pansed 
where  I  stood. 

"Dudley, "he  said,  "this  lady  wishes  to  know  you. 
Miss  Baymond,  this  is  my  friend  Mr.  Wynway." 

She  amiled  kindly.     She  pnt  out  her  dainty  little  hand 

with  a  witchery  which  was  delightful.     She  spoke  with  a 

candor  and  frankness  in  her  tones  aud  her  manner  which 

was  at  once  shy  and 

familiar.      She     was 

surely  an  entrancing 

"I  am  a  very  ex- 
acting person  where 
my  friends  are  oon- 
eemed,"  she  said, 
with  a  merry  little 
laugh  ;  "  will  yon 
walk  with  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 
and  point  nut  all  the 
celebrities  ?" 

I  suppose  I  might 
have  pleaded  any 
one  of  a  score  of 
reasons  for  declin- 
ing such  a  prompt 
request  from  my 
new  acquaintance.  I 
was  expecting  Leona 
down  soon,  and 
meant  to  coax  her 
away  for  a  row  on 
the  bay  and  river. 
And  yet,  it  would 
not  have  been  quite 
the  truth  U>  have 
entered  the  plea  of 
a  prior  engagement 
with  Miss  Raymond. 
So  I  made  no  such 
plea.  I  went  with 
her,  as  she  desired. 
Perhapa  I  had 
'  grown  suddenly 
sensitive    regarding 
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wbfle  I  stood  fluriner  bv,  twAlwg  Mme  ehUdish  plea  of  |  oaa  of  her  own  blood,  if  her  intereat  wm  on  tlia  uda 
WMrineM  for  liar  exonaa.  of  wickedneaa  uid  cniel^.     8ha  is  the  most  Bbomiaabla 

I  waa  aajing  to  myMlf  thnt  ehe  «u  certUDl^  ver^r  |  flirt " 

pretfy  and  reiy  obarming,  and  asking  mjaelf  whether  I  '      "Miss  Rajmond  !'* 

Iiad  been  nnjiut  in  mj  jndgment  of  her  aa  regnnl(>d  |  "  No  wonder  jon  are  startled.  I  had  a  feeling  jeater- 
temper  and  a  fine  feminine  ugliness,  when  ahe  spoke.  :  da^  that  she  had  been  trusted  long  enough  down  here  br 
And,  aa  ahe  apoke,  a  look  oame  into  her  face  which  was  a  i  herself,  and  that  I  onjht  to  oome  down  to  stop  her  mia- 
flonfirmaticMi  of  more  than  I  had  guessed  or  imagined.       i  chief  and  save  some  one  from  her  vilea.     I  warn  jcn. 


OTEB    lOoa,  DltD  UTTLI 

"I  hiito  Leoua  DuuiTnth,"  shu  haiil.  I  Mr.  Wvinvuy,  aud  it  will  only  be  tUo  wotac  for  jou  i( 

"luck'uil  ?    llu  you  kiii>»-  lier  «-..ll  ?"  _  |  yuu  fail  to  heed  it.     You  see  I  am  vorj  frank,  auJ^— " 

'■I   ought   to.     SUo   is   iiiy   halt-hiHUir.     'B'o   Im.i    ihu     *    "  Yus,  Miss  Ituymoud,  I  see  you  are." 

aame  nmthir."  \       ".Vnd   that   is   bivaiise  I  hate  Leoim  TJuLTatli."  hhi' 

"Did  you?"  I  i-xrlaimcd,  spitefully,  "and  not  Iiul-uusi:  ■-lj''<;aUMj " 

"Yea.     And  we've  lived  in  the  sn;iio  \w\\^  iii'iiily  ;ill         SLo  paosed  abmiitly,  liluHheil,  uud  ncTv.iusly  turned 

oar  lives,    She's  a  strange  wiiiiiuii— a  very  strange  huuiaii,  '  over  the  stones  and  »Iiclls  with  tliu  toi;  uf  licr  hliai>cly 

a  thoroughly  nnHontpulouH  uutl  evil- miudiNl   woman.     Mhoe. 

She  would  not  hesitate  to  deceive  her  licnt  friend.     Klie  ;      I  wan  startled,  puzzle«I,  and — if  I  must  confess  it — a 

would  not  shrink  from  any  wrong  she  could  infliLt  <<»  '  littlo  flattered.  But  I  made  no  attempt  to  follov  up  the 
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utouudiug  subject  wliicli  seemed  to  be  opened  before 
me.  ()u  the  coDti*ary,  I  stood  on  my  dignity,  and  in  the 
defense  of  the  lady  who  had  promised  to  become  my 
wife. 

"What  reasons  have  you  for  disliking  Miss  Dunerath  ?" 
I  asked. 

The  little  blonde  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Wynway,'*  she  said,  **  but  I  must  cor- 
rect you  ;  you  have  the  wrong  word.  I  do  not  dislike 
Leona  ;  /  hate  lurr  r 

"Indeeii?    Whv  ?" 

"Well,  she  knows  too  much." 

"She  is  highly  cultured,"  I  responded. 

She  stared  at  me,  as  though  she  did  not  quite  under- 
staud  me— or,  perhaps,  as  though  I  did  not  understand 
her  at  all — and  made  me  no  answer  whatever. 

"Surely  you  have  other  reasons  ?"  I  insisted. 

"Yes." 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

"Ask  her.     I  won't  tell." 
'    "What  shall  I  ask  her?" 

She  looked  up— looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  she 
seemed  more  childlike  and  helpless  than  ever. 

"Ask  her  about  Maggie,"  she  said. 

"What  about  Maggie  ?" 

"Ask  her." 

"  Who  was  Maggie  ?" 

"Ask  her." 

"And  what " 

"  That's  all,"  she  replied,  rising,  and  her  whole  manner 
seeming  full  of  a  petty  malice  ;  "  that's  all.  You  ask  her 
that,  and  shell  tell  you  all  the  rest^" 

Nothing  could  shake  her  stubborn  determination  ;  she 
held  to  her  demand  that  I  should  ask  Leona  about  Mag- 
gie, and  that  from  her  alone  should  I  obtain  anything  in 
the  way  of  the  information  regarding  which  this  very 
remarkable  young  lady  had  made  mo  genuinely  curious. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel  together.  My  conscience 
hurt  me  a  little,  as  I  thought  of  Leona  Dunerath  ;  it  was 
true  she  had  left  me  without  a  word  of  farewell,  and  that, 
too,  after  a  half -day's  ride,  followed  by  a  fine  game  sup- 
per up  among  the  hills,  had  risen  to  the  climax  of  be- 
trothal ;  but  doubtless  Miss  Baymond  had  tendbly  an- 
noyed her ;  I  should  not  have  allowed  myself  to  be  led 
away  as  I  had  been  ;  I  had  been  listening  to  such  lan- 
guage as  no  loyal  man  should  have  given  his  attention  to. 
I  may  as  well  confess  that  my  conscience  hurt  me  very 
much. 

When  wo  reached  the  hotel,  it  was  some  other  part  of 
my  mental  anatomy  which  hurt  me.  Perhaps  my  pride — 
possibly  my  fear — was  the  exciting  oauso. 

And  yet,  it  was  only  a  little  thing  which  troubled  me. 
Dr.  Gerald  Danton  was  seated  in  a  ])loasantly  retired  spot 
on  the  broad  piazza,  and  was  quietly  talking  with  Leona 
Dunerath.     That  was  all. 

I  don't  know  why  it  wasn't  as  right  and  as  well  for  her 
to  enjoy  herself,  as  for  me  to  do  ho.  And  yet,  tlio  sight 
of  those  two  made  nie  almost  jeulous.  1  wns  almost  sure, 
when  I  saw  them,  that  I  hu<l  told  Looim  the  truth  when  I 
told  her  that  I  loved  her. 

Danton  was  considerate  enough  to  cximiho  hiiiist-lf  and 
leftve  Leona  alone  soon  after  I  ha<l  mauuf^od  to  get  rid  of 
Mias  Raymond — if  that  is  a  correct  and  not  too  un^allant 
way  of  stating  how  my  evening  with  the  little  blonde 
ended.  Danton  had  always  seemed  a  gentlemun.  He 
certainly  acted  like  one  then. 

I  had-^not  what  most  of  joa  expect.  It  was  not  a  re- 
conciliation, for  no  word  or  look  on  Leona's  part  in- 
dicated that  she  felt  there   had   been   any  difference 


between  us.  It  was  not  an  explanation,  for  she  nei];her 
asked  for  one  nor  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  offer  one. 
No  quarrel — for  she  had  never  been  kinder  nor  sweeter 
in  her  demeanor  than  she  was  in  that  pleasant  half-honr 
just  before  midnight.  It  was  a  reminder  of  the  days  and 
the  evenings  which  were  scattered  all  along  my  memory 
of  her  acquaintance  and  mine,  save  that  it  was  changed 
and  glorified  by  the  thousand  intangible  little  things — 
glances,  gestures,  turns  of  her  head,  changes  in  the  color 
on  her  cheeks  and  lips,  which  told  me  that  she  was  glad 
and  happy  that  I  had  faced  the  sunset  and  her  sweet  self 
with  the  words  on  my  lips  which  I  had  so  carefully 
planned  and  so  effectively  uttered. 

At  first,  I  had  been  fearful  that  there  was  something  in 
her  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  regarded  that  evening,  of 
which  I  could  not  approve.  I  feared  she  might  possibly 
resent  my  conduct,  though  that  fear  was  less  than  one  I 
had  that  she  had  enjoyed  the  evening  as  well  as  I  had. 
Danton  was  a  fine-looking  fellow — and  perhaps  going 
away  with  Belle  liaymond  was  not  the  only  act  of  mine 
in  doing  which  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself. 

But  the  half -hour  reassured  me.  Danton  was  evi- 
dently an  old  friend  of  Leona's  ;  he  was  as  evidently  no- 
thing more.  And  so  far  as  any  displeasure  with  me  was 
concerned,  my  return  to  her  had  dissipated  all  that,  and 
driven  it  from  her  mind  for  ever. 

When  I  kissed  her  good-night,  under  the  shade  of  a 
friendly  tree  on  the  lawn,  I  was  as  sure  of  Leona  Dune- 
rath as  I  had  been  when  we  rode  home  together  from  the 
hills  that  evening.  Sure  ?  I  was  surer  of  her  than  of 
myself.  And  so  far  as  Dr.  Gerald  Danton  was  concerned, 
I  had  nothing  more  than  a  friendly  pity  for  him — pity, 
that  is,  if  he  had  failed  for  once  in  a  contest  with  me, 
and  in  a  case  where  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  was  as  much  as  it  could  not  help  but  be  to  so 
earnest  and  steadfast  a  man  as  he. 

I  thought  over  many  things,  events  for  which  I  had  to 
go  back  into  the  past,  as  I  lay  on  my  bed  that  night  and 
tried  to  find  sleep.  I  thought  of  the  old  days  when  Dan- 
ton and  I  had  been  college  boys  together,  and  firm 
friends,  though  we  had  been  rivals  always.  He  had  won 
all  the  prizes ;  I  had  won  none.  I  was  brilliant— he  slow 
and  faithful.  I  was  fickle — he  sure  and  steadfast.  No 
prize  for  which  we  two  had  contended  had  ever  come  t<> 
me — unless  this  quiet  and  earnest  gentleman  had  tried  to 
win  the  love  of  Leona  Dunerath,  and  had  failed. 

I  went  to  sleep  with  my  thoughts  full  of  my  scarcely 
hoped  for — scarcely  desired — success.  I  shall  not  deny 
that  mv  intuitive  boliff  as  to  the  wav  in  which  Danton 
regarded  her  had  raised  the  value  of  Leona  Dunerath  in 
mv  ovos. 

On  the  morrow  I  invited  Leona  to  accom])any  me  on 
another  ride  to  the  hills.  She  assented  to  mv  wishes, 
and  her  blush  was  very  becoming  to  her.  She  seemed 
very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  ride  over,  again,  the  route 
of  vest<?rdav.  Whv  ?  I  do  not  know.  No  one  man  can 
ever  make  a  first  dt-'claration  of  lov<»  to  any  one  woman 
more  t]iau  onct* !  i 

The  dav  was  plt'iisaiit.  Wo  eiiiov«»d  it  full  v.  If  mv 
wooing  lagged,  somctinios,  her  mattcr-of-fju't  faith  un<l 
trust  bridged  all  the  distance  between  us.  1  tliiuk,  look- 
ing from  the  present,  over  the  many  long  y«.»ars  a\  hich 
have  pa.ssed  over  us  all  since  then  and  now,  that  tlicre  is 
no  happier  day  recorded  in  my  memory  tlian  that  one. 

We  started  home  as  usual.  We  turned  the  corutr  in 
the  road,  as  we  had  the  evening  before,  and  the  liilLs 
opened  away  before  us  toward  the  setting  sun.  She 
leaned  toward  mo,  her  deejt-black  eyes  lighted  with  the 
love  she  felt 
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•*.My  dear  one "  kIig  began. 

I  intermpied  her.  I  don't  know  yihj,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  guess.  What  devil  brought  np  the  memory 
of  that  weak  blonde  face — and  the  weaker  words  which 
came  from  her  lips — I  do  not  know. 

Bnt  I  looked  Leona  Dnnerath  full  in  the  eyes,  and  I 
asked  little  Belle  Baymond's  question. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  about  Maggie  ?**  I  demanded. 

1  had  never  seen  such  a  look  pass  over  any  woman's 
face.  I  pray  God  I  never  shall  again.  Sorrow,  horror, 
despair,  all  these  were  stamped  upon  the  pallid  counte- 
nance she  half  averted  from  me  as  she  drew  back. 

*' About  Maggie?" she  asked,  and  her  lips  seemed  to 
find  it  hard  to  shape  the  words. 

••  Yes  ;  al)out  Maggie." 

"Wliat— what " 

I  was  startled,  but  I  was  puzzled  and  annoyed  as  well. 

••  What  ?"  I  cried  ;  "  tell  me  all." 

"  Is— is  it  possible  you  know  nothing  ?" 

••Nothing." 

••  I  cannot  believe  it.  After  what  vou  told  mc  vestcr- 
day — told  me  here — it  cannot  be  possible  that  I  must  go 
back  and  go  over  that  wretched  story  again. " 

••  What    about  Maggie  ?      Who  was  Maggie  ?      And 

what "    My  unanswered  questions  to  Belle  Raymond, 

crowded  forward  to  my  lips  ;  I  began  to  dimly  guess  why 
I  had  had  no  rivals  with  Leona  Dnnerath  all  that  Sum- 
mer long ;  it  might  be  that  the  rest  of  mankind  had  all 
known  something,  at  least,  of  the  story  of  Maggie. 

I  looked  Leona  in  the  eyes. 

.••I  think  you  must  tell  me  the  story,"  I  said. 

"You  told  me  yesterday  that  you  loved  me,"  was  her 
unexpected  reply  ;  the  color  came  all  back  in  lier  face 
again— and  more  ;  **  was  it  true  ?" 

•*  It  was,"  I  answered.  It  was  the  safest  thing  to  say, 
since  any  other  answer  could  never  be  unsaid  with  such  a 
woman  as  Leona  Dunerath. 

•'  Will  you  take  my  word,  then,  when  I  say  that  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  ?" 

••Yes." 

"That  there  is  no  act  in  all  my  life  which  is  in  any 
sense  dishonorable  or  wicked  ?" 

"I  think  so." 

"And  that  I  will  tiy  in  the  future  to  so  live,  as  I 
assure  you  I  have  lived  in  the  past,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
even  the  blessing  of  your  love,  Dudley  ?" 

Dudley  !  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  me 
by  my  given  name.  I  was  touched.  Bui  worthy  of  wy 
love  I  I  had  a  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  exalted  character 
of  a  life  that  that  would  require.  I  fear  I  was  not  quite 
cordial  in  my  answer  to  her  question. 

*•  Yes,"  was  what  I  said,  however. 

••  And  you  will  let  that  story  of  Maggie  go  untold  ?" 

Her  question  was  eager,  hopeful,  almost  prayerful. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  No,  I  cannot  do  that,"  I  reiilied  ;  **  what  about  Mag- 
gie, Leona  ?" 

"A— a  great  deal,"  she  faltered;  **will  you  wait  a 
little  ?    Will  you  give  me  time  to  think  ?" 

•*  No  ;  I  want  the  story  now." 

**  But  here — here  is  where  you  first  told  me  you  loved 
mo.     Let  us  ride  on,  and " 

"  No !    I  want  the  story  here  and  now." 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  held  them  back 
with  an  efibrt. 

••Very  well,  I  will  tell  you  the  story— here  and  now." 

"  Thank  you.   Who  was  Maggie  ?" 

••My  cousin  ;  a  sweet  little  girl ;  an  orphan." 

••  And  what " 


"Her  mother  left  her  rich.  The  property  was  held  in 
trust  for  her,  but  was  to  bo  hers  absolntely  when  she  bo- 
came  eighteen  years  of  age.  Dying  before  that,  the  pro- 
perty was  to  go  to  my  mother  or  to  her  heirs. " 

She  paused.  But  I  had  no  word  to  say  to  help  nor  to 
encourage  her.  I  dreaded  to  listen,  but  I  was  determiil^d 
to  know  all.  To  the  very  end,  she  must  tell  the  story  of 
Maggie.     And,  very  soon,  she  continued  : 

**  Mv  mother  was  dead.  And,  one  dav,  five  vears  0*^0, 
poor  little  Maggie  was  murdered." 

"  Murdered  ?" 

"Yes,  and— "  a  sudden  awful  pause,  with  a  look  of 
suspicion,  a  look  like  a  hunted  animal,  in  her  eyes-- 
**  who — who  told  you  to  question  me  ?" 

**Miss  Ravmond." 

"  And — and  what  di'1  she  tell  you  ?  What  was  her  storv 
of  this  awful  thing  ?" 

"  She  told  me  nothing.  She  oulv  said  I  should  ask 
you." 

She  said  .something  under  her  breath.  I  am  not  suro 
what  it  was.  I  think  it  was  "  TJinnk  God  .'"  Then  sho 
went  slowly  and  sadly  on  with  her  story,  on  to  the  very 
end  : 

*'Thev  arrested   me   for  the  murder.     There  seemed 

ft 

to  be  no  one  else  toward  whom  suspicion  so  strongly 
pointed.  And,  then,  I  gained  so  much  by  her  death. 
They  tried  me.  I  was  acquitted,  and  set  free.  That  i* 
all  of  the  story.  Believe  mo,  Mr.  Wynway."  (It  was  Mi-. 
Wynway,  now,  and  the  change  seemed  harsh  and  unjust, 
though  she  had  only  called  me  Dudley  once).  *'I  sup- 
posed yesterday  that  you  knew  all  this.     Otherwise,  I — 


u 


'*  You  would  have  refused  me  ?" 

*'  No,  Dudlev,  for  I  love  vou  ;    but  I  would  have  told 

'  ft    '  *  ' 

you  all  this  before  I  accepted  you." 

"Thank  vou.  Was  the  real  murderer  ever  known  ?" 

"The  authorities  never  found  the  real  criminal." 

".\nd  that  was  five  years  ago  ?" 

"It  was." 

"  But  vou — vou  established  your  innocence  ?" 

Her  head  fell  forward  a  little. 

**  Pardon  me,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet,  pathetic  sad- 
ness; *'they  could  not  establish  my  gnilt.  There  were 
doubts,  and  I  had  the  benefit  of  them.  But  you— you 
know  I  am  innocent,  do  vou  not  ?" 

"1 — I  suppose  so,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  surely  hope  so.  But 
of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  with — with  such  a 
cloud  on  vour  name,  I  couldn't— reallv  I  couldn't " 

**  Sir  !'* 

Her  eyes  fairly  blazed  with  scorn  and  fury.  I  was 
afi-aid  of  her,  actually  afraid,  but  I  held  to  my  purpose. 
I  could  not  compromise  myself  by  doing  otherwise. 

"  /  cannot  mnrry  t/ott,''  I  sai<l,  and  I  think  I  said  it 
quite  calmly. 

She  fairly  rer-led  in  her  saddle,  her  hands  tightly 
clasped  over  her  heart,  and  her  face  full  of  agony.  I 
thought  she  would  fall,  and  urged  my  horse  nearer  in 
order  to  help  ber. 

But  sho  drew  h(?r  rein  up  sharply,  and  swung  her  horse 
away  from  me.  She  raised  her  whip,  and  I  thought  at 
first  she  was  going  to  strike  mo  with  it,  though  she  really 
used  it  upon  the  beast  she  rode.  I  Ixjlieved,  however, 
as  she  rode  rapidly  away,  without  looking  back,  and  with 
a  vivid  spot  of  scarlet  shining  in  each  cheek,  that  el  10 
had  at  first  meant  the  blow  for  me  ;  and  I  think  :  o 
still. 

I  have  never  spoken  to  Leona  Dunerath  since,  nor  s^io 
tome.  I  have  never  seen  her  bnt  once  ;  I  am  not  quite 
sure  she  has  sec;'  me  at  uU.     Last  night  I  ttaw  her  up 
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1110  from  one  another.     I  did  not  let  Tanitv  suggest  a 
ivuHon,  not  in  those  days. 

Belle  needed  to  iise  no  arts.  Leona  was  not  fond  of 
roe.  She  liked  almost  any  of  the  boys  better  tlian  she 
did  me. 

Years  went  by.  I  was  a  young  man,  and  a  student  in 
college.  Leona  was  almost  a  young  lady,  and  attentions 
which  were  meant  seriously  began  to  come  to  her.  And 
I— I  had  not  even  tlie  poor  pleasure  of  corresponding 
with  her  in  my  long  abeenceK. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Dudley  Wvnway  at  college. 
We  became  friends,  because  wo  were  .so  unlike  in  all 
Ihingfl,  I  suppose. 

I  uever  knew  a  more  brilliant  man  than  Dudley  Wvn- 
\ray.     I  never  knew  a  less  i^ersisient  and  laborious  one. 

Wvnway  was  the  most  fickle  man  I  ever  knew.  He 
]iad  a  half-dozen  lady  correspondents,  at  least,  and  some 
new  sweetheart  in  the  college  town  as  often  as  once  every 
school  year.  Reckless,  careless,  insincere,  Wynway  was 
Bcarcelv  the  sort  of  man  for  men  to  admire.  But  women 
liked  him.     And  I  was  his  friend. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  horrible  day  when  Maggie 
Dalartre  met  her  cruel  fate.  An  orphan,  living  with  her 
uncle,  Mr.  R  lymond,  I,  of  course,  knew  her  well.  And 
uo  one  could  know  her  and  not  admire  the  sweetness  of 
lier  nature. 

It  was  a  torrid  day  in  August,  a  day  with  stormy  skies 
and  wild  electrical  displays  in  the  morning,  but  with  fair 
weather  and  sunshine  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Raymond 
was  away  from  home,  having  gone  to  town  soon  after 
dinner.  The  servants  wore  at  a  neighbor's  house,  a  mile 
away.  Belle  was  down  at  the  further  end  of  the  lawn, 
with  tlie  deer  and  the  rabbits  and  the  bii*ds,  the  dumb 
friends  she  still  loved  so  well  in  si)ite  of  her  womanly 
eighteen  years.  And  Leona — the  one  who  usually  sat 
singing  on  the  piazza,  every  pleasant  afternoon,  while  her 
fingers  busivd  themselves  with  some  pretty  bit  of  work — 
she  wns  not  to  be  seen  nor  heard  as  I  came  up  to  the 
LeuKC  that  ufftenioon. 

I  rang  once— twice— without  an  answer.  Then  I  availed 
j».-Relf  of  the  long -existing  friendship  of  our  country 
uei«;*'b«»rhood,  and  went  in. 

I  found  Leona,  white-faced  and  full  of  agony  and  ter- 
ror, but  silent,  hot-eyed  and  tearless,  watching  over  poor 
<\ad  little  Maggie.  A  long,  sharp  knife,  with  a  fancy 
Lilt  o^  silver,  had  dono  the  wicked  work.  The  little  one 
lay  as  quietly  and  smilingly  as  though  sleeping,  but  it 
did  not  need  more  than  a  glance  to  tell  the  hopeless 
truth.  She  had  gone  from  lior  liapj>y  girlish  slumber,  a 
«lnmber  into  which  she  had  fallen  when  wear\'  with  her 
{day,  straight  down  the  dark  halls  of  death. 

The  knife  was  I^eona's.  There  was  no  doubt  of  that. 
f?lio  did  not  denv  it.  She  would  allow  no  one  else  to  denv 
it  for  her. 

Leona  was  the  onlv  one  who  luid  been  in  the  house  for 
hours,  BO  far  as  could  be  learned.  All  the  rest  said  it. 
Leona  admitted  it.  Thai  is,  she  admitted  it  so  far  as 
ihev  were  concerned.  She  had  some  incoherent  tale  to 
tell  of  a  tramp  who  had  come  to  the  door,  and  who  had 
been  sent  away  by  her.  But  she  did  nut  think  he  had 
entered  the  house,  so  she  said,  and  iiti  one  e1s(>  had  seen 
Lim  at  all.  Not  on  any  road  leading  there  ;  not  on  any 
way  going  from  there;  not  in  the  neighhorhood,  before 
nor  after  the  tragedy,  had  any  other  ey(>s  than  tho.se  of 
Leona  Dnnerath  seen  him  at  all,  so  far  as  we  could  learn. 
Had  he  apruDg,  fully  grown,  from  the  unholy  conditions 
nnder  which  hia  kind  flonrish,  and  from  the  soil  on 
which  ihej  live  though  they  toil  not,  his  presence  at  Mr. 
Bajmond's  honae  ooold  nofe  hare  been  mora  mystexioua 


and  unheralded ;  and  had  the  ground  opened  and  swal- 
lowed him  up,  his  disappearance  could  not  have  been 
more  remarkable  and  complete.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  few  believed  in  the  story  of  the  tramp.  Ab- 
stractly, as  a  fact  entirely  apart  from  Leona  Dnnerath,  I 
cannot  wonder  at  that. 

I  believed  in  Leona's  story,  of  course,  because  I  be- 
lieved in  her. 

**Her  story  is  tnie  ;  it  must  be  the  solution  ;  no  other 
one  is  possible,"  said  Mr.  Raymond,  again  and  again, 
desperately  and  despairingly,  in  the  wretched  days  that 
followed.  But  I  often  thought  his  mental  state.  Lis 
thought  behind  the  words,  was  hope  i*ather  than  belief — 
that,  and  a  purpose  to  make  others  accejit  the  theory  of 
the  crime  having  been  committed  by  some  reckless 
stranger  in  retaliation  for  some  fancied  slight  in  tlie 
words  in  which  Leona  had  told  him  to  go. 

Poor  Belle  !  She  raved  and  mourned  over  the  catas- 
trophe as  though  she  would  never  be  comforted.  But  she 
always  insisted  on  ending  up  with  a  sullen  avowal  in  her 
belief  that  Leona's  story  of  the  titimp  was  a  piece  of 
clever  fiction. 

''It  is  impcssible  that  such  a  thing  happened,"  she 
said.  And  she  only  echoed  the  geuei*al  sentiment  when 
she  said  it. 

Leona  was  arrested.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course 
that  she  should  be,  though  Mr.  Raymond  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  it,  and  I  did  the  little  which  my  youth 
and  small  experience  rendered  possible. 

The  case  was  a  strong  one  against  Leona,  though  there 
was  something  to  urge  against  every  argument  the  pro- 
secution could  advance,  cvcejU  one  / 

Against  the  fact  that  she  was  alone  in  the  house  with 
Maggie,  there  was  her  story  of  the  tramp's  visit.  I  saw, 
though,  and  wondered  much  at  it,  that  she  had  little  to 
say  of  that  after  the  law  had  once  laid  its  strong  hand 
upon  her.  Others  had  to  urge  that  story  then,  and  try 
to  make  her  tell  it  as  convincingly  as  she  had  before. 

Against  the  cnielty  and  deceitfulness  and  wickedness 
of  it  all,  there  were  the  actions  and  words  of  her  whole 
former  life  to  urge. 

She  had  a  good  home,  with  every  comfort  which  one 
could  desire,  and  with  much  of  luxury.  ]SIr.  Raymond, 
though  only  her  stepfather,  loved  her  with  a  tenderness 
which  could  not  have  been  greater  had  she  been  of  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.  And  Mr.  Raymond  was  rich. 
But 

Wheu  the  next  item  against  Loona  came,  there  was  no- 
thing to  advance  in  reV)uttal.  She  had  no  fortune  in  her 
own  right,  for  her  own  lather  had  been  poor,  and  the  life 
of  Miiggie  Dalartre  had  been  the  only  thing  between  her 
and  an  enormous  fortune.  There  was  no  (jucstiouing 
this  fearful  fiK^t.  There  was  no  way  in  which  comfort 
c<»uld  be  derive«l  from  it. 

It  was  hard  to  secure  Tjcona's  release  on  bail  f»t  alL 
Mr.  Raymond  could  find  no  friend  who  wonhl  go  on  her 
bond  after  ho  had  .succeeded  iu  j^etting  the  judge  to  con- 
sent in  letting  her  go  for  an  enormous  amount  of  moneyi 
He  pledged  his  own  pn>peity  in  her  favor. 

It  did  not  seem  as  thongli  her  8te])fath<'r  could  do 
enough  for  TiOona.  He  secured  the  best  legal  talent 
money  could  hire.  He  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a 
search  for  the  tramp  whom  overy  one  else  but  he  and  I 
believed  had  never  existed  ;  and  I  sometimes  thought  ho 
himself  doubted  there  having  been  such  a  man.  Ho 
searched  for  witnesses  who  could  throw  any  light  on 
events  or  circumstances  which  were  connected,  even  re- 
motely, with  the  murder  of  poor  Maggie.  He  spent 
weeksi  entire  days  and  far  into  the  nights,  in  consnlta- 
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tioii  xt'ith  Lis  lawyers.  And,  one  nigbt,  in  a  sudden 
frenzy  of  despair,  be  tried  to  induce  Leona  to  leave 
America.  I  did  not  know  of  this  desperate  scbeme  until 
later,  and  so  cannot  write  very  fully  regarding  it.  Tbere 
are  just  two  tbings  to  write  of  it,  before  going  on,  bow- 
ever,  and  tbey  are  tbese  :  The  plans  bad  been  so  cleverly 
laid  that  Leona  might  have  escaped  trial  if  she  would 
have  done  as  tbey  wished  her  to  do  ;  but  she  utterly 
refused  to  go. 

The  trial  came  on.  Money  was  poured  out  like  water 
from  the  very  l)eginniDg.  Every  step  was  fought  with  a 
stubborn  and  despairing  earnestness.  Every  delay  wliich 
legal  cunning  could  invent  was  made  use  of. 

Money  won.     Eloquence  prevailed. 

The  prosecution  proved  their  case,  if  ever  circumstan- 
tial evidence  proved  a  case  yet.  But  the  lawyers  for  the 
defense  brought  tears  and  oratory  to  their  aid,  and  swept 
the  jurors  so  far  from  their  footing  that  not  even  the 
judge's  charge  brought  them  bar^k  to  solid  ground  again. 

Mr.  Raymond  had  lioped  for  disagreement  on  the  part 
of  the  jury.  He  had  prayed  that  some  one  or  more  of  the 
men  who  had  undergone  so  searching  a  s(trutiny  before 
they  [bad  been  permitted  to  take  the  question  of  her 
future  into  their  hands  might  believe  her  innocent,  and 
stick  stubbornly  to  that  belief.  He  was  ready  to  go 
through  it  all  again,  ready  to  fight  her  battle  to  the  very 
end.  But  the  jury  did  1)etter  than  be  lutd  hoped.  They 
acquitted  her. 

Public  opinion  was  greatly  outraged  at  the  verdict. 

"I  know  she  is  innocent,*'  said  I ;  for  I  felt  I  knew  the 
noble  soul  which  was  hers.  I  had  never  doubted  her  for 
a  moment,  even  when  the  shadows  were  darkest.  I  have 
never  doubted  her  for  a  moment  since. 

**  I  know  she  is  innocent,"  said  Mr.  Raymond. 

But  the  world  at  large  never  used  even  so  strong  a 
word  as  belie/ in  her  favor.  And  some,  men  who  had  had 
every  opportunity  for  learning  the  frailties  of  human 
nature,  and  who  lacked  only  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  her  to  qualify  them  to  judge  with  righteousness  in 
her  case,  used  our  strong  word  against  her,  saviug,  *'I 
kn^no  she  is  guilty. " 

There  was  no  fight  over  the  property  ^Faggie  Dolartre 
had  left.  Mr.  Raymond  would  liave  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion regarding  the  disposal  of  that.  It  went  according  to 
the  will  and  the  law. 

And  then  he  sent  his  stepdaughter  to  Europe.  She 
was  gone  more  than  four  years.  I  had  no  word  from 
ber  in  all  that  time  except  indirectly  ;  in  the  earlier 
months  of  her  absence  I  learned  of  ber  jourueyings  and 
her  experiences  from  Mr.  Raymond  ;  later,  it  was  from 
Belle  that  I  obtained  all  the  information  of  her  which 
came  to  me.    But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

I  succeeded  in  my  studies.  I  l)ecarae  a  physician.  I 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Raymond  and 
bis  daughter.  Mr.  Raymond's  health  was  not  what  it 
had  been  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  he  did  not  go  out  from  home  as  much  as  had 
once  been  true. 

One  night  I  was  sent  fur  to  go  to  him.  The  message 
bade  me  hurry.     T  obeyed. 

Young  though  I  was,  I  had  already  had  too  much  ex- 
perience not  to  know  the  signs  of  coming  dissolution 
when  I  looked  upon  them.  Mr.  Raymond  was  dying. 
I  had  not  a  moment's  doubt  of  that. 

I  was  saved  the  sad  duty  of  telling  him  the  truth  as  to 
his  approaching  fate.  He  was  as  fully  convinced  that 
death  would  come  in  a  short  time  as  I  was  myself. 

"It  is  that  terrible  trouble  about  Maggie  which  has 
ihorlened  my  life,"  be  said,  with  a  patient  pathos  that 


brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  "  I  have  been  failing- 
failing.  That  has  crushed  me.  It  will  be  true,  when  I 
am  dead,  to  say  that  that  bos  killed  me." 

I  made  him  no  answer.     What  was  there  I  could  say  ? 

•*I  think  vou  mean  to  marrv  Leona,  do  vou  not?"  he 
asked,  and  he  looked  wistfully  up  at  me  as  the  question 
passed  his  lips. 

I  could  not  equivocate  nor  evade  with  this  man  who 
had  done  so  kindly  for  her  lying  there  before  me  with 
the  gray  shadow  of  death  already  on  his  brow.  I  stooped 
over  him,  after  I  had  given  him  some  simple  medicine  to 
ease  his  pain —all  that  medicine  could  do  for  him  then, 
and  told  him  the  simple  and  straightforward  truth.  I 
cannot  but  believe  the  truth  is  manly  at  all  times. 

**  I  love  Leona,"  I  said,  quietly  ;  **  I  have  loved  her  all 
mv  life,  and  I  always  shall.  But  I  have  never  said  a 
word  of  love  to  her,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  that  in  her  face 
or  her  actions  to  indicate  that  she  cares  in  the  least  for 
me.  But  I  shall  be  patient.  I  shall  be  persistent.  I 
shall  never  give  up  until  I  must.  I  do  mean  to  many 
Leona,  and  I  shall— God  willing." 

He  reached  up  his  hand,  feebly,  and  took  mine. 

**  I  hope  you  will,  my  boy,  and  God  bless  you.     You 
I  have  no  idea  of  how  noble  she  is.     Be  good  to  her  ;  she 
is  a  saint.     It  is  not  every  woman  who  can  go  smiling 
and  uncomplaining  to  such   a   martyrdom   as  she  has 
silentlv  and  bravely  endured." 

**  I  don't  quite  understand  yon,  sir,"  I  replied  ;  *M)ut 
I  know  she  is  innocent." 

'^ Innocent!  Innocent  indeed.  You  have  been  more 
than  brave,  letting  faith  without  knowledge  keep  you 
steadfast.  You  have  been  braver  than  I  could  have  been 
in  your  place.  But  let  me  tell  you  something ;  let  me 
tell  you  the  truth  ;  let  me  help  you  to  understand  much 
which  has  troubled  and  perplexed  you.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  be  good  to  Leona,  if  you  win  her." 

"I  will." 

**  Never  forget  that  it  was  my  dying  prayer  that  you 
might  win  her." 

**I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"  Nor  that  it  was  almo.st  my  last  wish  that  you  might 
be  worthy  of  her." 

•*I  nhall  always  remember  it." 

** Watch  over  Belle,  too." 

"Certainly,  but " 


**  And  if — ever — ever  aprain — she— she- 


He  started  up  in  bed,  his  eyes  wild  and  full  of  a  baf- 
fled purpose— a  failing  hope.     And  then  — 

Ho  sank  back  among  tlio  pillows,  dpad! 

Ijeona  came  home  soon  after  the.  death  of  her  step- 
father. She  lived  at  the  home  which  had  been  his,  for  a 
time,  and  I  was  a  frequent  visitor.  I  could  never  tell' 
whether  I  was  a  welcome  one  or  not — welcome  in  more 
than  a  friendly  sense,  I  mean — and  I  did  not  see  reason 
enough  in  her  manner  tf>ward  me  to  make  me  dare  to 
inquire. 

In  the  earlv  Summer  she  went  awav  to  a  resort  which 
was  not  yet  noted  enough  to  be  crowded  with  visitors. 
She  would  have  the  sea,  the  bay,  the  river,  if  she  cared  to 
bathe  or  row  ;  there  would  be  the  healthful  hills,  among 
which  she  could  walk  or  ride.  I  bade  her  a  cheerfnl 
adieu  when  she  went.  I  could  not  leave  my  professional 
duties  and  go  with  her.  I  thought  seriously  of  telling 
her  how  much  I  hated  to  let  her  go.  But  I  did  not.  She 
went  away  without  knowing  how  much  I  cared  for  her. 
It  seems  strange  to  think  that  I  am  sitting,  to-night,  as  I 
write  this,  in  the  room  which  was  her  private  parlor  in 
those  days  of  which  I  am  writing  ;  it  seems  stranger  still 
to  think  that  in  the  room  adjoining  this,  she- -my  loved 
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well  known  there,  it  seemed  ;  no  one  among  the  gentle-  I  I  returned  to  the  hotel.  I  fonnd  Belle.  We  sat  thtongh 
men  had  fonnd  it  cosTenient  to  beatov  any  attention  a  long  and  elaborate  meal  together.  For  a  wonder,  she 
npon  her— except  only  onel  and  he — he  went  everj-  |  was  not  tolkatiTe.     Ignessed  that  nlie  bad  been  asking 
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where  with  her  ;  he  waa  scaroelj  less  than  her  shadow. 
They  were  away  among  the  hills  then  ;  it  was  expected 
they  would  have  bad  snpper  before  thej  returned,  stop- 
ping for  tliat  purpose  at  a  qaaint  little  inn,  famous  for 
tlw  Twiety  of  gamu  served  there,  in  its  season. 


qnestione,  as  well  as  myseU.    I  concluded  that  she  had 
worked  herself  up  into  a  fine  rage  over  it  alL 

I  saw  Leona  and  her  friend  return.  The  latter,  to  my 
surprise,  was  my  old  friend  Dudley  Wynway.  I  fait  & 
pang  at  my  heart,  less  beoaoee  I  bdiered  be  had  won 
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lier  than  becanse  I  knew  he  was  aaworthj  of  her.  I  had 
an  added  pang  soon,  the  reason  being  that  she  did  not 
appear  to  notice  me  at  all. 

Belle  and  Leona  had  somo  little  conversation.  I  Jo 
not  know  what  was  said  ;  I  think  I  don't  caro  ;  it  was 
-certainly  no  one's  business  bat  their  own. 

I  introdnced  Wynway  to  Belle.  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  walk  away  together.  I  felt  sure  that  tliey 
were  disposed  of  for  some  hours,  for  I  knew  Belle  very 
•well,  and  had  not  forgotten  "Wynway.  I  sat  down.  I 
tried  to  l)e  patient.     I  waited.     I  watched  for  Loona. 

She  came  out  upon  the  piazza  at  last.  I  rose  up  and 
-went  toward  her.  She  met  me  with  the  frankly  out- 
stretched hand  of  a  lifelong  friendship.  She  said  what 
would  have  sounded  natural  from  a  man's  lips,  but  quite 
the  opposite  from  the  lips  of  any  woman  under  the  sky — 
except  queenly  Leona  Dnnerath — as  we  took  seats  in  a 
quiet  comer. 

"Congratulate  me  !  I  have  found  the  one  man  in  all 
the  world,"  was  what  she  said. 

She  told  me  much,  though  I  asked  her  few  questions. 
I  was  her  true  friend,  that  was  all ;  she  was  as  frank  with 
me  as  she  would  have  been  with  a  brother,  or  with  Mr. 
Baymond.  I  forgave  her,  as  she  told  me  of  her  now- 
found  h^tppiness  ;  I  suppose  she  forgot  that  I  was  young 
— that  I  had  eyes  to  see  with — and  a  heart — and  warm 
blood.  It  was  a  genuine  relief  when  Wynway  and  Belle 
returned. 

I  did  not  sleep  any  that  night.  Tears  may  be  un- 
manly; I  suppose  they  are.  But  my  pillow  was  not  dry 
in  the  morning.  Let  me  do  myself  the  justice  of  saying, 
however,  that  my  regret  was  less  for  what  I  had  lost 
than  the  misery  I  felt  would  be  tiers  at  the  hands  of  such 
a  man  as  my  old  friend,  the  fickle,  unstable,  wavering 
And  changing  Dudley  Wynway. 

I  left  for  home  early  the  next  morning. 

In  two  days  I  had  a  brief  letter  from  Leona,  saying : 

"Forget  what  I  told  you,  my  dear  friond,  for  ho  has  failed  mo, 
after  all.  I  shall  never  speak  to  him  again,  and  I  cannot  bear 
the  loneliness  of  my  life  just  yet,  with  tho  eyes  of  friends  looking 
•on.    I  am  going  abroad." 

She  went.  I  had  a  letter  from  her  once  a  month,  for  a 
year.  She  told  me  of  her  journeyings,  her  amusements, 
her  pleasures.  She  said  no  word  of  Dudley  Wynway  in 
those  twelve  letters,  those  precious  letters  which  I  keep 
aaoredly  to  this  day.  I  said  no  word  regarding  him  in 
the  letters  which  went  from  me  to  her,  across  tho  sea. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  that  year — her  year  of  mourning 
for  her  dea<l  love,  as  I  sometimes  said  to  myself,  I  went 
across  the  ocean  myself.  I  had  prospered  so  much  that 
I  could  afford  it  as  a  ploosure  trip.  But  it  was  no 
pleasure  trip,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  which  I  undertook. 
I  told  others  that  I  hatl  some  dosiri>  for  further  study, 
and  that  I  wished  tho  advantages  of  experic^nco  in  tho 
hospitals  of  tho  Old  WorM.  This  was  true  enough,  but 
I  told  myself  a  very  diflforent  kind  of  truth  ;  I  was  goinu: 
to  Europe  l)ecause  Leona  Duneratli  was  thore  ;  1  was 
going  to  study,  to  be  sure,  but  tho  objoot  of  my  p:oing 
was  that  I  might  be  near  hor— that  T  nii^^dit  soniotimon 
see  her — that  I  might  look  into  hor  oyos  and  h^ar  hor 
voioe.  I  was  following  Leona ;  follow in«r  \iov  as  T  had 
followed  her,  in  thought,  at  loast,  from  early  boyhood  ; 
following  her  as  I  would  follow  hor  all  hor  lifo— or  until 
I,  or  some  luckier  man,  won  her. 

I  need  write  little  of  my  European  trip.  I  studied 
much.  I  learned  many  thinga  which  will  help  me  to 
saTa  life  when  it  ia  poaaiUe,  and  more  which  will  aid  in 
J&Aking  death  easier  when  it  is  inevitable. 


I  saw  Leona  frequently.  I  journeyed  with  her,  some- 
times, on  little  excursions  which  she  took.  When  she 
decided  to  return  to  America  I  finished  up  my  medical 
studies  abroad.  We  returned  to  New  York  on  the  same 
steamer.  I  had  been  away  almost  four  years.  It  was 
nearly  live  years  since  she  had  written  me  of  Wynway 's 
falsity  to  her. 

I  went  to  see  her  at  her  old  home,  the  Baymond  house, 
soon  after  our  return. 

My  feelings  overcame  me.  I  could  wait  no  longer.  I 
took  her  hand  in  mine.  I  told  her  the  truth  in  the  sim- 
plest way.  I  asked  my  question  in  a  manner  no  lesa 
simple. 

'*  Leona,  I  love  you  !     Will  you  bo  my  wife  ?" 

She  gently  drew  her  hand  from  mine.  She  rose  up 
from  where  she  sat.     She  walked  aw^av  to  the  window. 

**I — I  had  never  thought  of  that,"  she  said;  **you 
must  let  me  think." 

I  let  her  think.  God  help  me,  I  could  do  no  less ; 
nor  could  I  do  more.  I  loved  her  so — I  loved  her  so  ;  and 
still  I  must  stand  by  idly,  and  in  "silence,  and  let  her 
face  a  thought  which  had  never  touched  her  brain  be- 
fore ;  I  must  let  her  feel  her  heart  beat  under  the  load  of 
an  emotion  of  which  she  had  never  dreamt 

She  came  back  across  the  room  to  me  at  last.  She  did 
not  put  out  her  hand.  She  did  not  offer  me  her  lips  to 
kiss.  She  did  not  even  smile.  But  there  was  that  in  her 
face  which  I  had  never  seen  there  before — a  look  as 
solemn  as  she  will  wear  when  death  comes  to  take  mo 
from  her,  if  I  go  first,  but  a  look  in  which  there  was 
hope  and  promise.  He  will  be  happy  who  sees  such  a 
look  of  promise  and  approval  upon  the  face  of  God  when 
the  hills  totter  and  the  skies  blaze  on  the  morning  of  the 
great  last  day  ! 

**  You — you  [remember  Maggie  Dalartre,  do  you  ?'*  she 
asked. 

**  I  do.     1  have  never  doubted  your  entire  innocence." 

**  Thank  you.     Do  you  remember  Dudley  Wynway  ?*' 

»'Yes." 

"  And  that  I  was  engaged  to  him  ?** 
I  do." 
And  you  are  content  to  take  me  as  I  am  ?" 

"  Content  ?  I  shall  be  more  than  blessed,  more  than 
supremely  happy,  and " 

And  a  new  expression  came  into  her  face,  an  expression 
which  has  boon  my  snnsliine  and  my  heaven  over  since. 
I  had  my  arms  about  lior  in  a  moment ;  I  was  kissing  her 
lips,  hor  choeks,  her  brow  ;  and  throngli  it  all  she  was 
talking  to  nio.  or  trying  to,  as  thongli  tliere  was  not  a 
universal  lanp:nago  in  which  sonio  of  the  uuforgotten  joys 
of  pai*adisc  still  lind  expression,  wliieli  was  oM  and  well 
rstablishod  before  Englisli  was  ever  thought  of. 

**  Do  you  think  one  may  feel  a  eertain  emotion,  and 
never  roeopnizt*  it  until  slie  is  a.sked  about  it  V" 

'*  I  hope  so,"  I  repliod. 

'*  I — 1  do  love  you,"  she  said,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  in- 
.luire  how  eh>sely  or  remotely  tliut  fact  niiglit  bo  eon- 
noeted  with  the  (inestiou  sho  had  asked. 

"I  am  very  hai)py  in  knowing  it,*'T  said. 

"And— and  — I  f'uess  I've  love<l  von  all  niv  life,  if  I 
had  onlv  had  tho  sense  to  know  it." 

Which  was  so  manifestly  an  illustration  of  a  ])oor 
memory  and  jmorer  lo^^ie,  that  1  made  no  reply.  It 
spoke  well  for  the  present,  thou«;:h,  and  ]>romisod  excel- 
lently for  the  future  ;  I  was  content  :  I  did  not  dis)>uto 
it ;  I  ^ink  Leona  believed  it  when  she  said  it ;  I  think 
she  believes  it  vet. 

We  were  married  very'quietly.  We  did  not  invite  in 
our  friends.     We  did  not  oven  wait  for  Belle,  who  was 
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fiomewLere  in  Cauaila,  and  camping  out  for  a  few  weeka, 
I  believe. 

We  went  on  a  abort  bridal  trip,  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
80y  and  then  returned  Lome. 

We  had  sent  word  to  Belle.  She  came  home  in  haste 
to  see  us. 

1  shall  never  forget  the  day  she  came,  uor  the  wav 
she  came.  My  wife  was  sitting  in  a  deep  window, 
sewing ;  I  was  at  mj  desk,  engaged  in  writing.  Belle 
had  never  been  in  our  house  l>efore.  of  course,  but  her 
unceremonious  habits  were  not  to  be  broken  down  by 
any  such  a  fact  as  that.  She  did  not  ring  the  bell.  She 
took  no  measures  to  announce  herself.  She  simply  came 
in  at  the  open  front  door,  and  came  running  up  the 
stairs. 

She  came  in  at  the  door.  My  wife,  in  the  window,  be- 
hind the  heavy  curtain,  was  unseen.  I  looked  up  as  she 
paused  on  the  threshold. 

And  I  shuddered.  And  I  felt  the  blood  leave  mv  face. 
I  grew  sick  and  faint. 

She  had  not  changed.  She  did  not  seem  a  day  older 
than  when  I  last  saw  her,  four  years  before.  She  was  ^ 
stOl  the  childish,  helpless,  clinging  creature  she  had 
been ;  there  was  in  ]ier  face  the  xiossibility  of  sullen 
malice  which  had  always  been  there ;  she  was  no  more 
than  the  Belle  Raymond  I  had  alwavs  known  ;  slio  was 
no  less.  The  change  was  all  in  me ;  I  knew  more  than 
I  had  known  four  yeai*s  before  ;  I  hod  not  wasted  my 
four  yeara  in  Europe. 

She  came  straight  up  to  the  desk  where  I  sat.  She 
looked  into  my  eyes,  out  of  those  big  blue  ones  of  hers. 
She  clasped  her  hands  in  a  prettily  pleading  way. 

•*  Is  it  true  you've  married  into  our  family  ?"  she 
asked. 

"Leona  is  my  wife,"  I  replied. 

Then  you  ought  to  know  all  our  secrets,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Certainly.'' 

"Do  you  remember  Maggie  Dalartre?" 

"I  do\" 

"WeU " 

Here  my  wife  came  out  from  the  window,  and  tried  to 
turn  aside  the  current  of  conversation,  but  without  avail. 

•*Do  you  suppose  Leona  knows  why  she  was  killed  ?** 

"No." 

"  Do  you  know  ?*' 

"How  should  ir 

**  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell.  I  don't  even  know  mvself  whv 
she  was  killed,  and  Tve  puzzled  over  it  a  great  deiJ." 

"Belle,"  said  my  wife,  and  her  voice  had  a  sharp  tone 
of  agony  in  it,  *'  we  cannot  tell  what  reasons  a  tramp — " 

"Pshaw  !"  cried  Belle  ;  "no  tramp " 

"There  was  a  tramp  called  that  afternoon,"  insisted 
Leona. 

"I  know  it  I  saw  him  myself.  But  he  didn't  kill 
Maggie." 

"  No,"  said  I,  and  I  tried  to  keep  my  voice  steady, 
•*  the  tramp  did  not  kill  Maggie.  Will  you  tell  mo  who 
did  kill  her  ?" 

"Leona  knows,"  said  she. 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes.     She  saw  it  done,  just  too  late  to  prevent  it." 

"Indeed?" 

"  Yes.  And  slie's  kept  it  a  secret  all  these  years,  and 
has  suffered  everything,  because  she  loves  the  one  who 
did  it." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

**  Yes,  indeed.     Now  guess  who  did  it. " 

*•  Belle  Raymond,  1/  tr««  you .'" 

The  wonder  in  her  eyes  deepened  a  little,  bat  neither 


denial  nor  regpret  shone  there.  She  hehl  up  hor  daintj 
little  hands,  as  though  courting  admiration. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  Did  I-ieona  tell  you  ?  Yes,  I 
did  it  witli  my  own  hands  !     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

Mad? 

Certainly. 

As  mad  as  ever  a  human  being  was  in  the  world.  And 
I  knew  it  the  moment  I  saw  lier,  after  mv  eves  had  been 
educated  in  the  great  German  schools  so  that  I  could  see 
aright     Mad  ?    She  had  been  ma<l  all  her  life. 

Belle  Raymond  is  in  an  insane  asylum.  She  will  die 
there.  She  never  manifested  homicidal  mania  but  once, 
and  it  might  be  she  never  would  again.  But  I  love  my 
wife  too  well,  and  respect  humanity  too  much,  to  care  to 
take  any  risks. 

So  she  will  remain  there  ;  not  so  much  for  what  she 
has  done,  but  for  what  she  might  do.  And  if  I  am  kindly 
toward  her,  it  is  no  more  than  humane.  Her  warped 
intellect  was  not  her  fault ;  it  was  her  misfortune. 

And — haci  she  not  done  what  slie  did,  Leona  Dunerath 
would  have  been  Dudley  Wynway's  wife,  I  suppose,  in- 
stead of  mine.  63,465 


NOCTURNE. 
Bv  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 

Still,  still  is  the  Xight ;  still  as  the  jvause  after  pain ; 

Still  and  as  dear; 
Doop, solemn,  immense!  vailing  the  stars  in  the  clear 
Thrilling  and  luminous  blue  of  the  moon-shot  atmosphere; 

Ah,  could  the  Night  remain  I 

Who,  truly,  shall  say  thou  art  sullen  or  dark  or  unseen. 

Thou,  O  heavenly  Night, 
Clear  o'er  the  valley  of  olives  asleep  in  the  quivering  light, 
Clear  o'er  the  pale-red  hedge  of  the  rose,  and  the  lilies  all  white 

Down  at  my  feet  in  the  green  ? 

Nay,  not  as  the  Day,  thou  art  light,  O  Night,  with  a  beam 

Far  more  dear  nnl  dhine; 
Never  the  moon  was  blue  as  these  tremulous  heavens  of  thine. 
Pulsing  with  stars  half  scon,  and  vague  in  a  pallid  shine. 

Vague  as  a  dream. 

Night,  cloa^  with  the  moon,  filled  with  the  dreamy  fire 

Shining  in  thicket  and  close, 
That  from  the  lamp  in  his  luminous  breast,  the  flre-fly  throws; 
Night,  full  of  wandering  light  and  of  song,  and  the  blossoming 

rose, 

Night,  be  thou  my  desire  I 

Night,  Angel  of  Night,  hold  me  and  cnv.^r  me  so  - 

Open  thy  wings  I 
Ah,  bend  al>ovo  and   embnice  1— till  I  ln»ar  in  the  one  bird  that 

shigs 
The  thro))  of  thy  musical   h«»art   in  tli»;  dusk,  and   the  magical 

things 
Only  the  Night  r-.-in  know. 


DOLLS  AND   DOLLMAKERS. 

Dolls  are  idols,  and,  as  the  name  comes  from  tbe  an- 
cient Greeks,  the  article  is  even  older,  and  dates  back  to 
the  early  times  of  the  human  mce.  The  tombs  of  Peru 
and  of  Egypt,  of  Scandinavia  and  of  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians in  the  Catacombs,  all  combine  to  show  that  the 
little  girls  had  their  dolls,  and  loved  them  so  dearly  that 
their  i)arents,  grieving  over  their  darlinfij's  early  death, 
would  not  remove  from  its  side  the  toy  which  had  been  a 
source  of  so  much  pleasure  in  its  brief  earthly  existence. 
But,  after  all,  the  doll  is  more  to  a  little  girl  than  a  toy. 
A  child*s  affection  seldom  centres  on  a  toy,  and  the  de- 
structive hand  sweeps  the  toys  down  ruthlessly,  whether 
the  owner  be  boy  or  girl ;  but  to  the  girl,  her  doll  i&  ^^ 
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description,  while  the  manufacture  of  dolls*  dresses, 
from  the  ruder  ones  sewed  on,  to  the  skilled  wardrobe 
little  girls  prize,  where  every  garment  is  perfect,  and  the 
task  of  dressing  and  undressing  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  is  a  iicld  so  delicate  and  compli- 
cated that  we  daro  not  vcntnre  to  attempt  a  de8crii)tion. 
Dolls  wear  out,  and  the  repair  and  restoration  of  a  favor- 
ite often  calls  for  artistic  work  bv  a  motber  or  elder  sister. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  will  be  some  jack-of-all* trades, 
some  old  sailor  who  is  foud  of  children,  who  will  take  a 
hand  in  the  way  of  repaii*s,  and  in  some  countries,  where 
ohildren  are  limited  in  the  matter  of  tovs,  a  doll-mender 
plies  a  regular  trade. 

AIjGERIA. 

The  western  portion  of  Algeria  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile districts  iu  the  world.  The  Metidja  plain,  and  the 
country  round  about  Blidah  and  to  the  west  of  this,  iu 
the  direction  of  Oran,  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water. 
Desfontaines  mentions  a  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tremecen  where  there  are  two  thousand  springs  in  a 
circuit  of  t^o  leagues,  aud  yet  the  land  is  not  the  least 
8wami)y,  owing  to  the  varied  surface  of  the  country.  In 
a  hot  climate,  such  as  that  of  the  interior  of  Algeria  in  the 
Summer  time,  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  cannot  be  exaggerated.  C-rops  flourish 
which  otherwise  would  of  necessity  perish  in  the  long  an- 
nual period  of  drought.  The  farmer  in  these  favored  parts 
of  the  countrv  is  able  to  keep  liLs  slock  in  a  wnv  that  the 
loss  fortunate  individual  in  Eastern  Algeria,  i.e.,  in  parts 
of  the  Province  of  Constantiuo,  knows  nothing  of.  The 
great  difficulty  in  connection  with  agriculture  in  the  in- 
terior is  the  exceeding  heat  of  the  dry  season  (June  15th 
to  September  15th)  ;  for,  apart  from  the  want  of  water, 
the  sun  ri[)ens  the  crops  too  quickly,  aud  a  farmer,  it  is 
said,  can  only  reckon  on  a  good  harvest  once  in  three  years. 
Pasturage,  it  has  been  noticed,  is  seldom  or  never 
met  with  in  the  interior,  and  thus  the  best  cattle  are 
mostly  found  along  tlic  seal>oard.  In  the  neighborhood, 
for  instance,  of  Maison  Carreo,  Boufarik,  M^deah  and 
Boghari,  the  cattle  are  few  in  number,  and  what  there 
are  are  lean  and  small  for  want  of  ke^>. 

In  some  districts  a  system  of  ensilage  has  been  tried 
with  excellent  results,  especially  at  Mondjebeur.  Maize 
is  reckoned  to  give  the  best  return  iu  point  of  grain,  and 
the  most  bountiful  growth  for  purposes  of  ensilage,  thus 
fulfilling  the  double  requirement  of  providing  food  for 
both  man  aud  beast.  An  agricultural  writer  adds  that 
be  counsels  the  general  adoption  of  a  system  of  ensilage  as 
being  the  only  moans  by  which  agriculture  can  be  carried 
on  in  some  i)arts  of  the  country  with  any  chance  of 
success. 


POPPY   CI  I/irKK 

It  is  probable  that  very  few  owners  (jf  flower-f^nnleus 
are  aware  that  the  j)f>ppies  cultivated  merely  for  orna- 
ment will  produce  ojnnni.  When  the  tlower-pctals  have 
fallen,  leaving  the  seetl-ca]>sulo  bare,  if  an  incision  })e 
made  in  that  body,  a  sticky  jnico  will  exu»le.  Tliis  juice  i 
is  opium.  It  varies  in  certain  cheniicMl  i qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  country  in  which  it  is  4Mi1tivut«'<l  and  the 
variety  of  plant  from  which  it  is  ])roduc«Hl. 

The  following  ia  the  substance  of  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  methods  used  iu  growing  the  poppy  and 
the  mannCactnre  of  opium  taken  from  Farm  and  Fireside : 
Although  the  plant  will  grow  in  almost  any  climate, 
it  ia  in  India  that  it  is  most  satisfactorily  cultivated,  the 


oi)ium  revenue  of  that  country  being  derived  from  two 
sources,  those  of  Malwa  and  of  Bengal.  The  Malwa 
opium  is  produced  in  the  native  states  of  the  interior, 
aud  is  not  controlled  by  the  British  Government,  except 
by  a  tax.  Bengal  opium,  on  the  contrary,  is  under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  English  officials. 

When  the  land  has  been  plowed  and  harrowed,  the 
poppy -seed  is  sown  at  the  end  of  October  or  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Six  i)ouuds  of  seed  are  sufficient  for 
the  third  of  an  acre.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  germinate, 
as  it  does  in  a  week  after  sowing,  the  laud  is  divided  by- 
furrows  into  rectangular  beds,  about  eight  feet  in  length 
by  four  in  breadth.  These  channels  are  used  for  irriga- 
tion, as  the  plants  need  frequent  watering,  sometimes  re- 
quiring it  until  the  crop  is  matured. 

About  seventy-five  days  after  germination  the  flower 
appears,  and  its  four  petals  are  gently  removed  on  tho 
third  day  after  their  expansion,  to  bo  pasted  together 
with  the  leaves  destined  to  form  the  outer  shell  of  tl.o 
opium  cake. 

In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  the  capsules  are 
lanced  at  night,  and  the  juice  which  has  exuded  from  the 
incision  is  scraped  off  in  the  morning  with  a  small  scoo2> 
and  transferred  to  a  metal  or  earthen  vessel.  This  pro- 
cess is  three  or  four  times  repeated,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  result  is  crude  opium.  The  flower- 
petals  and  the  i^lant  leaves  and  stalks  have  also  con- 
siderable value  for  packing  purposes ;  tho  thicker 
portions  of  tho  stalks  are  used  by  the  peasants  for  fire- 
wood. 

The  crude  oi>ium  having  been  gathered  is  stored  by  the 
cultivator  and  watched,  that  it  may  remain  free  from 
mold  or  taint.  At  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  when  the  weather  is  furiously  hot  in  Bengal, 
tho  cultivators,  carrying  their  opium,  obey  a  summons 
calling  them  to  meet  the  deputy  agent  of  their  village. 
There  the  opium  is  tested,  i^aid  for,  and  taken  into  tho 
possession  of  the  Government. 

Finally  the  opium  paste  is  made  into  cakes,  dried, 
packed  iu  boxes  and  removed  to  Calcutta  for  sale  by 
auction. 


MODERN   PLUCK. 

The  newspapers  are  not  invariably  depressing.  The 
story  of  liieutenant  Fegen's  light  with  a  slaver  is  good 
reailing,  no  is  the  talc  of  Inspector  Bassett's  courage  at  a 
fire.  It  was  in  ^lay  that  Jjicntcuant  (now  Commander) 
Fegen,  with  a  pinna<'c  an<l  sev(-n  men,  w<Mit  patrolling  tho 
East  African  coast  near  Zanzibar.  II«j  had  live  blue- 
jackets, an  interpreter  and  a  marine. 

"To  him  enter"  a  dliow,  a  peac«'ful  -  lonkinj^  dhow. 
Lient4«nant  Fegcn  sent  his  din^ry,  with  his  coxswain,  his 
one  nnirine,  and  his  interpreter,  to  speak  witli  the  dhow. 
That  vessel  opene<l  the  parh-y  with  a  lire  from  a  score  of 
Snider  ritlcs.  The  marine  answered  in  their  own  lan- 
gna^'e,  with  a  Martini-H<"nry,  and  the  nine-j>ounder  in 
the  i)innace  joined  in  the  conversation.  Thereon  tho 
dhow,  which  was,  of  I'ourse,  a  slaver  in  dis^'uise.  bore 
down  on  the  jnnnaeo  to  rani  lier.  T.ieutenant  JV^'en 
issued  the  order  to  '*  prepan?  to  resist  l)oanler<."  and 
himself  rushed  into  tht?  thick  of  the  action. 

The  Arabs  were  fonr  to  one,  anil  l.iiutenant  r«j^'en 
accounted  for  two  with  his  revolver,  and  for  a  third  with 
his  cutlass  ;  while  Pearson,  one  of  his  men.  gave  another 
the  point.  But  Tiieukjnant  Fegen's  sw(n«l-arni  was  dis- 
abled, three  of  his  five  were  lying  wonnde<l,  and  eleven 
out  of  twenty  Arabs  appeared  to  have  au  easy  chance 
over  the  remaining  force  of  two.    Guys  and  Fre«l  llussell 
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fonglit  while  tliey  could  stand ;  and  tlie  dhow  tried  to 
sheer  off.  But  Lieutenant  Fegen,  his  coxswain,  his  inter- 
preter and  Lis  marine  were  not  content  with  a  Gadmeian 
yictory.  They  proved  bad  men  to  iinn  away  from. 
Arabs  were  attracted  to  the  shore  by  the  sound  of  firiog, 
and  they  took  the  side  of  the  slaver.  Luckily  some  one 
in  the  dingy  or  the  pinnace  shot  the  helmsman  of  the 
dhow ;  she  drifted  into  shallow  water,  and  there  sank. 
The  unwounded  men  of  the  crew  took  to  the  water,  and 
only  four  or  five  of  them  reached  land.  Lieutenant 
Fegen,  shipping  his  marine,  his  interpreter  and  his  cox- 
swain on  board  the  pinnace,  played  with  his  nine-pounder 
on  the  Arabs,  who  withdrew.  He  was  able  to  save  fifty- 
three  out  of  sixty-five  slaves,  and  of  his  men  he  lost  only 
one  killed,  a  seaman  named  Benjamin  Stone.  The  others 
were  soon  reported  to  be  doing  well,  and  they  deserve 
every  reward  that  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen 
can  give  them. 

VARIATIONS  OF  BODY-WEIGHT. 

The  human  body  is  subject  to  periods  of  natural  loss 
and  gain  of  weight  according  to  the  season  ;  the  period 
of  loss  begins  with  September  and  ends  in  March,  and 
that  of  increase  begins  with  April  and  ends  with  August 
This  is  based  on  observations  made  by  Mr.  Milner,  surgeon 
to  the  jail  at  Wakefield.  Such  observations  made,  as  Dr. 
Richardson  says,  "on  persons  who,  like  prisoners,  con- 
fined in  one  large  prison,  were  living  in  all  social  respects 
under  the  some  conditions,'*  appear  to  have  considerable 
weight. 

A  gentleman  made  some  experiments  on  himself  with 
opposite  results.  His  mean  weight  remained  unaltered 
for  some  years,  but  he  found  that  he  was  a  little  heavier 
(after  allowing  for  clothing)  during  the  Winter  than  dur- 
ing the  Summer  months.  This,  of  course,  may  be  a  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy,  but  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
difference.  People  at  liberty,  who  feed  according  to  their 
natural  appetites,  eat  more  in  cold  than  they  do  in  warm 
weather,  but  prisoners  are  limited  to  regulation  diet, 
which  remains  the  same  all  the  year  round.  Prisoners 
would  thus  be  somewhat  over-fed  in  Summer  and  under- 
fed in  Winter,  and  tins  may  account  for  the  difference 
observed  by  Mr.  Milner. 

The  usual  practice  of  trainei-s  in  bringing  an  over-fat 
man  down  to  his  ''fighting  weight"  is  to  clothe  him 
amply,  and  otherwise  keei)  up  his  temi>erature.  The 
Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants  of  very  hot  climates,  are 
usually  spare  men.  Humidity  is,  doubtless,  an  imi>ort- 
ant  factor,  probably  greater  than  that  of  mere  temi)era- 
ture,  and  free  indulgence  in  liquids  of  all  kinds,  even 
cold  water,  increases  weight. 


A  MUSICAL  TOAD. 

It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  whether  the  toad  bears  in  its 
head  the  precious  jewel  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  but  a 
French  cur^,  a  correspondent  of  M.  Francisque  Sarcey's, 
has  met  with  a  toad  which  had  a  fortune  in  its  throat  bad 
it  only  fallen  in  with  an  impressario.  The  cur^  bai>pened 
to  call,  the  other  day,  on  one  of  his  poor  parishioners, 
who,  in  compliment  to  his  visitor,  added  a  fresh  provision 
of  fuel  to  the  fire,  which  at  once  blazed  up,  emitting  a 
welcome  glow.  Attracted  by  the  warmth,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  enormous  toad  emerged  from  under  an  old 
chest  of  drawers  standing  in  a  comer,  and,  hopping 
slowly  up  to  the  fire,  stationed  himself  in  front  of  it  like 
a  pet  animal,  which,  in  fact,  he  was. 

The  peasant,  after  a  few  prefatory  words,  proceeded  to 
drone  out  an  old  Gascon  ballad,  and  sang  a  verse  of  it 
through.  To  the  cure's  intense  astonishment  the  toad 
continued,  or,  rather,  added  a  sort  of  coda  to  the  melody 
the  moment  his  master  stopped,  singing  fii-st  a  la,  then  a 
/a,  returning  next  to  his  first  note,  and  concluding  on  mi. 
The  voice  of  the  little  singer  was  plaintive  and  musical, 
reminding  the  curd  of  the  notes  of  the  harmonica. 
The  peasant  continued  the  ballad  to  the  end,  the  other 
amateur  chiming  in  regularly  with  the  same  four  notes 
at  the  end  of  each  stave,  keeping  its  eyes  fixed  on  its 
master  throughout  the  performance,  and  evincing  in  its 
expression  and  attitude  a  manifest  desire  to  do  its  i)art  in 
the  concert  to  his  satisfaction.  The  peasant,  who  was  ill 
at  the  time,  died  soon  after,  and  the  cure,  who  had 
meant  to  adopt  the  other  inmate  of  the  hut,  could  find 
no  trace  of  him  when  he  went  to  fetch  him. 


GRANNY'S  DEATH. 

"Graknt,*'  a  sea-anemone,  who  had  attained  the  ripe 
age  of  sixty-seven  yeara,  has  just  died.  She  was  origin- 
ally found  by  Sir  John  Dalzell  near  North  Berwick. 

When  Sir  John  passed  away  into  the  silent  land,  he 
left  "Granny,"  then  a  permanent  resident  in  his  aqua- 
rium, to  his  friend  Professor  Fleming,  of  Edinburgh. 

Finally,  **  Granny  '*  was  placed  in  the  care  of  the  ofti- 
oers  connected  with  the  E«linburgh  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  here  she  has  lived  for  a  longer  span  of  time  than  is 
generally  granted  to  most  mortals. 

"  Granny  "  was  an  ascetic  in  her  meals. 

Half  vegetable  and  half  animal,  it  took  very  little  to 
keep  her,  and  part  of  a  mussel  once  every  fourteen  days 
is  alleged  to  have  been  all  the  food  that  she  required. 


A  SUBPBISE  PIE. 

A  PIE,  highly  fashionable  in  Stuart  England,  was  the 
surprise-i)ie,  which  was  no  sooner  opened  than  one  or 
more  living  creatures  issued  from  the  breach  in  the  crust. 
A  pie  of  this  kind  might  contain  half  a  dozen  live  frogs, 
that,  on  leaping  from  the  crust  to  the  table-cloth,  and 
from  the  cloth  to  a  huly^s  plate  or  lap,  would  throw  her 
into  hysterics.  Or  it  might  with  equal  propriety  hide  a 
score  of  live  sparrows  that,  on  escaping  from  the  pie-dish, 
would  fly  to  the  candles  and  put  a  largo  supper-party  in 
darkness.  Robert  May  served  a  surprise-pie  of  frogs,  and 
another  of  birds,  in  a  Twelfth  Night  trophy.  To  such  a 
bird -pie,  served  at  Charles  I.*s  table,  when  the  "sur- 
prises '*  were  not  more  absurd  than  novel,  we  are  indebted 

for  the  rhvmes  : 

"Sing  a  e«»npr  of  HixiK>n(.'<.'! 
Sing  it  to  the  skyl 
Four-anJ-t\v»»nty  blaok birds  buked  iii  a  jiie; 
When  tho  pie  was  opened. 
The  birds  began  to  sing, 
Wasn't  this  a  pretty  sight  to  set  before  the  King.'' 

Pies  of  live  birds  and  frogs  having  become  matters  of 
course  to  modish  revelers,  other  creatures  were  employed 
to  sustain  the  surprising  character  of  surprise  pastry. 
Toy-terriers,  squirrels,  hares,  foxes,  and  manikin  pages 
were  in  tuni  used  for  the  astonishment  of  people  who, 
on  the  lookout  for  a  live  pie  of  some  kind,  could  bo 
startled  only  by  the  apparition  of  an  unexpected  animal. 
When  a  score  of  different  creatures  hod  been  served  in  sur- 
prise-pics to  Charles  I.,  and  he  was  weary  of  surprises 
that  were  no  longer  astonishing,  his  humor  was  pleas- 
antly tickled  by  the  unlocked  -  for  appearance  of  the 
dwarf,  Jeffrey  Hadson,  who  had  been  placed  under  the 
crust  on  a  table-spread  for  the  entertainment  of  royalty  at 
Burleigh-ou-the-Hill.     The  sovereign  had  been  trapped 


LOtm.—"  u  Lonn  bobi  bu>wi.i  to  bxb  nsx  tbibe  was  «  hasd,  wsiis  uiqk  ox  bcb  «ui7T[roL  7AgK." 
BIS  rui  STOi , 
ToL  XXT.,  Ho.  3— 3i 


RONDEAU  :  SLEEP. 
O  HiPFi  Sleep!  that  bear'et  upon  tbybretut 
The  biood-red  poppy  of  encbimted  rest, 

Draw  near  mo  throuKb  tbe  etlllDoes  or  thie  place 
And  leC  thy  low  breath  move  acroBfl  my  face. 
As  faint  winds  move  above  a  poplar's  crest. 

Tlio  broad  Baas  darken  slowly  in  tba  west; 
'i'hu  wbuelihft  sea-birda  call  from  neat  to  nest; 
Dam  near  and  touch  me.  leaning  out  of  spnce. 
0  happy  Sleep  t 

There  Is  no  sorrow,  bidden  or  eonleas'd 
'ihore  la  no  pusalou,  utisred  Or  sappress'd, 

Thou  canst  do[  lor  a  llttJe  while  efhca— 

Enfold  me  In  thy  mysUeal  embraoa. 
Thou  soTerelpl  g^  of  Ood.  moat  swent,  most  blest, 
O  bappy  HIeepI 


LOUEY. 

By  Flokbncb  B,  Hallowkll. 

Abthub  Dbkt  went  to  Tenneasm  taUj  peran&ded  that 
lie  would  be  &blo  to  make  &  fortune  hy  sheep- fanning. 
He  boaght  fire  liondred  acres  of  land  near  the  little  ham- 
let of  Brisben,  and  bnilt  a  house  snob  ae  the  people  with 
whom  lie  bad  cast  liie  lot  bad  never  seen  before.  He  en- 
tered npon  his  new  life  with  the  enthuaiasm  and  energy 
natural  to  youth  and  a  aanguine  temperament,  and  liis 
first  letters  home  had  been  filled  with  assurances  that  at 
last  he  had  "etmck  the  right  thing." 

But  after  a  few  months  he  wonld  have  given  a  gi-eat 
deal  to  be  able  to  recall  those  assurances,  and  was 
heartily  provoked  with  himself  that  he  had  ever  made 
them.  For  he  bad  grown  vorj  tired  of  the  dull,  monoto- 
nous life  be  waa  forced  to  lead,  and  jeamed  to  retnm 
to  civilization.  But  be  was  ashamed  to  saj  so  until 
he  had  at  least  given  his  experiment  a  fair  trial.  His 
father  bad  warned  bim  that  he  wonld  repent  the  venture, 
and  Arthur  wasn't  quite  ready  to  confess  that  his  fother 
had  been  right.  It  is  never  pleasuit  to  own  that  we 
have  been  foolish  and  headstrong,  and  Artbnr  was  very 

"I'll  stay  here  a  year,  anyway," he  thought.  "Fd  be 
laughed  at  if  I  went  back  before  that  time." 

So  he  staid,  and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain. 

Of  coune  he  had  become  acquainted  with  every  one  in 
Brisben  within  a  week  of  his  arrival  there.  At  first  tbeie 
uncouth,  unlettered  specimena  of  hnmanity  amnaed  and 
interested  Lim.  He  liked  to  talk  to  them,  and  to  listen 
to  their  long  stories  of  bear-baota,  flgbte  with  pau- 
thers  and  rattlesnakes,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
death. 

Sam  Cody  was  the  best  story-teller  of  them  all,  and 
never  came  down  on  Saturdays  to  the  store  that  be  did 
not  have  some  weird  story  on  hie  tongue's  end. 

But  Arthur  grew  tired  of  even  Sam  after  a  time,  and 
rejoiced  when  that  individual  began  the  erection  of  a 
small  log-cabin  which  absorbed  bim  to  snob  an  extent 
that  his  visits  to  the  store  were  few  and  far  between. 

Every  one  in  the  settlement  knew  for  whom  Sam  was 
workias.     His  eniraarement  to  Lonev  Crav.  the  daucbter 


mated  to  a  dull,  ignorant  fellow  like  Sam.  Arthurn 
opinion  of  Sam  had  undergone  a  very  material  change 
since  be  bod  first  made  bis  acquaintance.  He  had  liked 
tbeyoung  countrymau  well  enough  in  the  beginning,  but 
now  he  almost  hated  him. 

He  waa  indiscreet  enongh  to  tell  Louey  so  when  be  met 
her  one  evening  on  the  bigb  road,  walking  toward  her 

"I  don't  see  bow  yon  ever  made  up  jour  mind  to 
marry  him,"he  said,  "andlcan't  believe  you  ever  will. 

The  girl  did  not  reply,  and  be  could  not  see  her  face, 
hidden  as  it  was  within  the  inevitable  Bunbonnet,  which 
the  TenDesnee  woman  seldom  discards  except  at  nigbL 

"  I  say  I  can't  believe  you  ever  will,"  repeated  Arthur. 
"  Do  take  off  your  boonet,  Louey  ;  I  don't  know  whether 
yoo  hear  me  or  not." 

The  girl  laughed,  and  taking  ofTthe  bonnet,  held  it  by 

Her  face  was  pale,  her  features  delicate,  and  ber  eyes 
brown  and  soft.  Her  hair  hung  in  two  long,  dark  braids 
almost  to  her  knees. 

''There,  that  is  something  like," said  Arthur.  "As  a 
reward  for  obedience,  I  will  walk  home  with  you." 

She  colored  slightly,  and  dropped  her  eyes.  It  was 
very  evident  that  she  appreciated  his  gallantry. 

The  road  wound  tlirongh  a  lonely  piece  of  woods, 
where  a  number  of  small  mouutain-cowa  were  browsing 
among  the  nuderbruHh.  The  birds  sang  merrily  over- 
head, the  scent  of  wild  ilowers  filled  the  air. 

"  Do  yon  ever  think  that  you'd  like  to  see  a  difierent 
part  of  the  world  than  this,  Louey  ?"  asked  the  young 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "Bottbar  ain't  no  use'n  wish- 
in'.     I've  got  to  stay  hyar  all  my  life,  I  reckon." 

Artbnr  looked  at  her  eAmestly,  and  then  smiled. 

"You're  fit  for  something  better,"  be  remarked. 

The  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  rang  on  the  air,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  Sam  Cody,  mounted  on  his  lean  gray  mare, 
appeared  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  just  before  them. 

He  was  a  tall,  stalwart,  sun-browned  young  fellow, 
with  kindly  blue  eyes  and  a  closely  cropped  bead  of  yel- 
low hair.  He  wore  boots  that  reached  to  hie  knees,  a 
coarse  homespun  shirt  and  bine  overalls.  On  his  head 
waa  a  straw  hat,  the  torn  rim  of  which  hung  down  on 
his  neck.  Certainly  the  contrast  he  presented  to  Arthur 
in  appearance  was  very  striking. 

"Eveuin' ter  yerbotb,"  said  Sam,  pulling  up  bis  horse. 
"I've  jest  been  ter  your  bouse,  Louey,  an'  ef  it's  so's  I 
kin,  I'm  a-comin'  back  ag'in  after  I  sec  Ned  Freel.  He's 
up  ter  the  sto' waitin'  fet  me," 

"Fll  look  fer  ye,"  said  the  girl,  scarcely  pausing  in  her 
walk. 

Sum  roilo  on  again. 

"  I  hope  I'll  b  I  far  away  from  here  before  yon  marry 
that  fellow,  Louej,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Do  ye  ?"  eaid  Louey,  in  a  slow,  uncertain  Toice ; 
"and  yit  you're  the  only  one  as  don't  like  Bom.  Folks 
gin'ly  speak  pretty  well  o'  him." 

"Oh,  he's  well  enough  in  his  way,  I  suppose,"  said 
Arthur,  with  a  shrug  of  his  handsome  shoulders.  "But 
I  don't  believe  uou  can  love  him.  Ijonev." 


LOUEY. 
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Before  the  lionRe  was  a  deep  mud-hole,  in  wliicL  a 
hnge,  long-snouted  black  bog  lay  outstretched. 

Arthur  gave  a  shudder  of  disgust.  Ho  had  never  been 
able  to  grow  used  to  the  ignorance  and  squalor  of  his 
neighbors. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  go  any  further,"  he  said.  "  Good- 
by,  Louey." 

"Good -by, "she  answered,  without  looking  at  him. 

He  walked  away,  leaving  her  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  He  did  not  look  back,  but  he  was  conscious 
that  she  was  watching  him,  all  her  tender  soul  in  her 
eyes. 

"Of  course  I  can't  marry  her — that  would  be  an  act  of 
madness,"  he  thought ;  '*  but  she  is  certainly  too  pretty 
to  be  thrown  away  on  Sam  Cody." 

Meanwhile  Sam  had  finished  his  business  at  the  store, 
and  was  riding  slowly  along  a  mountain-path,  his  head 
l>ent,  and  a  very  grave  look  on  his  sunburnt  face.  Ho 
had  loved  Louey  Cray  ever  since  she  hnd  been  a  child, 
and  had  thought  himself  greatly  blessed  when  she  pro- 
mised to  marry  him.  They  had  now  been  engaged  a 
year,  and  he  was  impatient  to  have  the  wedding-day  set. 
But  of  late  Louey  had  appeared  to  take  little  intercHt  in 
his  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future,  and  liud  seemed  sin- 
gularly averse  to  talking  on  the  subject  of  their  mar- 
riage. 

"I don't  understand  her— that's  a  fact,"  muttered  Sam, 
dropping  the  reins  on  his  mare's  neck,  and  allowing  her 
to  choose  her  own  pace.  "She's  acted  uncommon  queer 
for  some  time  back.  If  it  wns  any  other  girl  I'd  think 
she'd  mebbe  got  some  notion  in  her  head  'bout  that 
sheep-farmin'  feller  ;  but  I  couldn't  think  that  o'  Louey. 
It's  bouu'  ter  come  right,  anyhow,  when  she  sees  this. " 

"This  "was  a  small  log-cabin  on  which  Sam*s  gaze  foil 
at  that  moment  It  nestled  in  a  little  valley  just  below 
him.  A  fence  surrounded  it,  and  back  of  it  stretched  a 
cleared  space  of  several  acres,  well  planted  with  corn, 
watermelons  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  cabin  was  quite 
new,  and  along  the  line  of  the  fence  were  planted  peach- 
cuttings.  A  large  hen-house  and  a  long,  low  shed  stood 
back  of  the  cabin,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  either  hens 
or  c»ttle.     The  cabin  was  evidently  unoccupied. 

Sam  stopped  his  horse  and  looked  long  and  lovingly 
at  the  tiny  domicile. 

It  was  tiie  home  he  had  prepared  for  Louey,  and  very 
dear  to  him,  as  the  work  of  our  own  hands  is  apt  to  be. 

He  had  indulged  himself  in  many  bright  dreams  of 
the  future  through  the  bright  Winter  au<l  Spring  days 
when  he  bad  worked  here  all  alone. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  by  any  chance  these 
dreams  would  not  be  fulfilled.  Little  jealousies  or  trifles 
of  any  sort  did  not  often  disturb  him,  and  then  his  faith 
in  Louey  was  absolute. 

When  at  last  he  reuehed  her  father's  cabin  that  even- 
iog^  he  found  her  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate. 

"I  reckon  ye  thought  I  wa'n't  never  comin*,  Louey," 
he  said,  as  he  hitched  his  horse  and  came  toward  her. 

"It's  early  yet,  Sam,"  she  said. 

Her  voice  sounded  cold  ;  the  face  she  raised  to  him 
in  the  moonlight  was  pale  and  troubled.  As  ho  bent  to 
kiss  her,  she  shrank  from  him  with  a  faint  cry. 

Sam  looked  a  little  astonished  and  considerably  hurt. 
It  bad  happened  several  times  lately  that  she  had  shrunk 
from  his  caresses. 

"I  didn't  mean  ter  worry  ye,  Louey,"  he  said.  "Ye 
don't  seem  like  ye  used  ter  be,  somehow.  But  it'll  all 
oome  right  ono't  we're  settled  down.  When '11  ye  sot  the 
day,  Loner  ?  E^feiythlng'af  *eady  nowj  und  thar  ain't  nff 
call  ter  wait,  fbr's  I  kin  see." 


"  Any  time  will  do,  I  reckon,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  stifled 
voice. 

"Reckon  we'd  better  say  next  week,  then." 

"I'll  see,  Sam.     Don't  worry  me  'bout  it  to-nigbt." 

"  I  want  ye  ter  go  an*  see  the  house  to-morrow,  Louey. 
Yo  ain't  been  thar  sence  I  laid  the  logs." 

"Very  well,  Sam." 

She  seemed  restless  and  imi)atient,  and  when  be 
mounted  his  horse  and  rodo  away  sho  breathed  a  very 
audible  sigh  of  relief. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  died  away 
than  she  slipped  through  the  gate,  and,  folding  about 
her  a  dark,  shabby  cloak,  hurried  down  the  road  in  the 
direction  in  which  Arthur  Dent's  farm  lay. 

When  she  had  gone  about  a  mile  she  could  see  the  lights 
from  the  windows  of  his  house.  Her  heart  beat  almost 
to  suffocation  as  she  pushed  open  the  gate  which  formed 
the  entrance  to  his  vard. 

A  wild  wish  to  see  the  insiilo  of  his  home  bad  come 
over  her ;  sho  felt  ready  to  ilaro  anything  to  gratify  it. 

But  sho  had  forgotten  Arthur's  great  sheep-dog,  which 
came  bounding  toward  her  as  she  advanced  stealthily  up 
the  path. 

"Bruno  !  Bruno  !"  sho  said,  softlv. 

But  the  dog  did  not  take  time  to  find  out  whether  it 
was  friend  or  foe  who  addressed  him.  With  a  low 
growl,  he  sprang  upon  her  and  hure  her  to  the  earth. 

She  was  conscious  of  falling,  but  remembered  no  more. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  again  sho  was  lying  on  a 
lounge  in  Arthur  Dent's  living-room,  and  Arthur  was 
bending  over  her,  his  face  exiH'essing  the  deepest 
anxietv. 

There  was  a  sharp  pain  in  her  shoulder,  and  she  saw 
blood-stains  on  the  waist  of  her  homespun  dress. 

**Aro  you  better?  Do  you  tliink  you  can  get  np  ?" 
asked  Arthur,  tenderly.  "I  feel  like  killing  that  dog. 
It  was  fortunate  that  I  happened  to  bo  on  the  porch, 
smoking,  and  heard  him  growl,  ur  he  might  have  torn 
you  to  pieces.  You  can't  think  how  I  felt  when  I  saw  it 
was  ynu,  Louey!" 

A  deep  blush  overspread  her  face.  Sho  averted  her 
eyes  from  Ids  eager  gaze. 

"I  must  go,"  she  faltered,  staggering  to  her  feet. 
"Don't  yo  t<ill  no  one,"  sho  added,  imploringly. 

"  Of  course  not,  child.  I'll  get  my  hat  and  walk  home 
with  you.  Are  you  sure  you  are  able  to  go  ?  Hadn't 
you  better  wait  awhile?     You'ro  as  white  as  a  ghost." 

"I'd  rather  go  now." 

Sho  looked  about  her  as  sho  spok*^.  The  room  was 
poorly  furnished  enough  ;  but  to  hrr,  used  as  sho  was  to 
only  the  barest  necessities  of  exfsteiu'e  in  the  way  of  fur- 
niture, it  looked  beautiful. 

There  was  a  largo  case  of  books,  many  of  them  in  costly 
bindings ;  a  bust  of  Pallas  on  a  brar*krt ;  a  soft  Turkish 
rug  bc'foro  the  lounge  ;  a  luxurious  silk  chair  in  whioh 
Arthur  sat  when  reading,  and  a  ctjuph^  of  oil  paintings  in 
expeu.sivo  frames— these  last  a  j)n'sent  from  one  to  whom 
Arthur  had  written  regularly  sintM*  the  beginning  of  his 
exile,  but  of  whom  jDOor  Louey  had  never  heard. 

He  watched  her  as  her  eyes  waud«'red  from  one  objeirt 
to  another. 

"  Do  you  like  the  looks  of  things  in  here,  Louey  ?"  ho 
asked. 

"It's  beautiful,  I  think,"  sho  answered. 

"Would  you  like  to  live  h«'r(»  ?" 

A  tide  of  crimson  rushed  over  her  face.  She  did  not 
answer. 

'  Afthtir  laughed,  and  thl-ew  open  the  door  leading  into 
the  hulL 
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"Waa  ya  up  ter  tliat  briek  hoiiso  o'  Daut'a?" 

She  boired  her  head.  Her  heart  beat  u  it  it  wonld 
burst  from  her  breast. 

"  Then,  thar'a  no  room  in  mine  fur  ye.  Go,  get  away 
from  hy»r.     Tliia  place  ain't  no  hwne  fnr  aneh  as  ya." 

"Father  I  father!"  she  gaspeiL     "Yo  don't  know.    I 

"I  know  all  I  keer  t«r.  Don't  gimme  no  words. 
Hyof  " — he  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  her  ahonlder  and  pushed 
her  out  of  the  room.  "Don't  come  round  hyar  no  more," 
he  said,  bmtally.     "  Qo  ter  yei  fine  master  and  stay 

She  vent  out  iato  the  road,  bareheaded,  and  crept  into 
the  Woods  to  think  what  was  best  for  her  to  do.  She 
knew  her  father  too  well  to  hope  that  he  would  Itaten  to 
any  explanation  or  that  he  would  rescind  his  harsh  words. 
In  an  hour  Sam  was  to  come  for  her  to  take  her  to  mo  the 
hooee  he  had  built  for  her.  She  would  never  live  in  it 
now,  of  coarse.  But  Arthur  !  Surely  Arthur  wonld  pro- 
teot  her  now  I 

He  loved  her — she  was  sure  of  it.  Wonld  he  have 
kissed  her  otherwise  ?  And,  oh  !  Heaven,  how  dearly 
she  loved  himf 

She  had  loved  him  with  all  the  passion  of  her  undia- 
cipliued  heart  ever  since  flhe  had  first  met  him.  She  re- 
solved to  go  to  him,  to  throw  herself  on  hie  love  and  gen- 
erosity.    She  felt  sure  he  would  not  fail  her. 

The  crashing  of  the  undeTbrash  not  for  away  startled 
her.  She  crept  into  a  thicket  which  concealed  her  oom- 
pletely,  and  crouched  there,  tremblbg  like  some  poor 
bantetl  animal.  A  moment  later  she  saw  Arthur  Dent 
and  a  stranger  approaching. 

The  latter  was  a  tall,  grave  man,  of  perh^m  forty  yean 

'*-  There's  a  house  oS  there,"  he  Mid,  ewinging  his  gun 
tr\tux  his  shoulder  and  pladng  it  against  a  tree-trunk. 
'"A'lut  here  till  I  get  a  drink." 

:'- That's  Cray's  house,"  said  Arthur.  .  . 

{"  What !  the  father  of  the  girl,  you  were  making  love 
to  last  night  ?  Come  with  me  and  introduoe  me  to  the 
yonng  lady." 

"  I'd  i-ather  not,"  langhed  Arthur. 

Hia  friend  regarded  him  seriously  for  a  moment. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  gone  very  far  in  that  direction, 
Arthnr.  It  would  be  a  cruel  thing,  under  the  circum. 
stitnces,  OS  well  as  dishonorable." 

.Arthur  Dent  reddened. 

"  The  gid  is  engaged  to  that  fallow  whose  gnn  you 
liOFTowed  this  morning,"  he  said.  "  She's  to  many  him 
vary  Boon." 

,"  Then  what  right  liod  you  to  kisi  her  ?  Was  it  bii  to 
her,  or  to  Amy,  either  ?" 

"  She's  awfully  pretty,  and  my  making  love  to  her  wu 
oaly  natural.  It  wonld  have  been  rude  not  to.  As  to 
.\my,  I  don't  think  I'll  be  any  the  less  a  good  husband  tp 
bar  because  I  have  kissed  a  pretty  girl  or  two.'' 

"I  wonder  it  Sam  Cody  knows  of  yonr  gallantry?" 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care,"  replied  Arthur. 

"You  may  have  raised  false  hopes  in  the  girl's  breast, 
Arthur.  She  is  ignorant  end  uncultivated,  and  doesn't 
understand  the  ways  of  the  world — your  world,  I  mean." 

"She's  not  a  fool.  I  dare  say  I  have  been  wrong, 
John  ;  but  let  the  subject  drop.  We're  to  leave  here  to- 
morrow, thauk  Heaven  I  and  I  hope  I  ahall  never  see  or 
hpor  of  Brisben  again." 

"Let's  go  on  to  the  next  house.  I  won't  get  my  drink 
at  Cr     "  "      '" 

Th. 
Aithi 


As  Louey  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  there  was  a  bard^ 
white  look  on  her  beautiful  face.  She  poabed  her  hair 
back  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  about  her  as  if  be- 
wildered. 

"  It  don't  matter  now  what  becomes  o'  me,"  she  mut- 

Greeping  along  through  the  woods,  abe  eame  to  a  shelf 
of  the  mountain  that  overlooked  the  valley  where  nestled 
the  little  cubin  Sam  had  boili  How  peaoeful  it  looked  ! 
How  new  and  clean  everything  was  I  But  even  Sam 
wonld  bote  her  now.  He,  too,  would  believe  the  stories 
ogkinst  her.  Where  was  she  to  go  ?  Where  could  she 
find  a  home  ?" 

When  night  came  on  she  was  still  crouching  on  the 
shelf  of  rocks,  atill  thinking  of  the  terrible  calamity 
which  had  befallen  her. 

At  length  ahe  rose,  and,  as  it  she  had  at  last  formed  a 
resolution,  she  walked  swiftly  down  the  mountain  and 
toward  a  deep  stream  in  the  valley,  over  which  a  bridge 
of  rough  logs  bod  been  built. 

One  moment  she  paused  on  the  bank,  the  nest  she 
had  sprung  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

As  she  sank  into  the  fast.running  water  she  was  con- 
eoions  of  a  cry,  and  then  some  one  came  running  along 
the  bank  ;  but  she  knew  no  mote  until  she  found  herself 
in  Sam's  little  cabin,  lying  on  a  rough  bench,  her  head 
on  Sam's  broad  ehoolder,  and  Sam's  anxious,  startled 
face  above  her. 

"  Ye've  come  to,  thank  Heaven  I"  he  ejaculated,  ns  she 
struggled  to  sit  up.  "  Oh,  Loney,  Louey,  what  made 
ye  do  it — what  made  ye  do  eucb  a  thing  ?" 

"  Ye  haven't  beared,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  beared  thet  story,  but  I  didn't  think  nothin'  o' 
it,  Louey.  I  knowed  ye  better'n  ter  believe  it.  A  little 
thing  like  thet  couldn't  ehake  my  love  for  ye,  Louey." 

"But  it  wae  tme,  Sam.     T.  wis  thar  lost  night." 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  thought  ber  suddenly  gone 

Then  she  told  him  all,  not  concealing  even  what  she 
hod  heard  in  the  woods.  When  she  had  finished  aha 
roae  to  her  feet  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

But  Sam  stopped  her. 

"Louey,"  he  said,  "wait  a  minute,  dear.  I  don't 
blame  ye.  Ha  was  better-lookin'  than  me,  better  in  every 
way.  Ye  ain't  ter  blame,  I  say.  But  I  know  ye'd  forget 
all  about  it  ef  ono't  ye  woe  settled  down  like  and  him 
away  from  hyar.  And  I  oonld  teim  ye  to  love  me, 
Louey.  Come,  what  do  ye  say  ?  Let's  walk  over  to 
the  justice  on'  git  the  thing  over." 

"  Do  you  mean  it,  Sam  ?" 

Her  voice  trembleJ.     Her  eyes  were  full  of  tean. 

"  I  do  mean  it,  with  all  my  heart,  Louey.  Oh,  my 
dear,  only  Iry  ter  love  me  I    I'll  do  what's  right  by  ye." 

A  long  sigh  shook  her  from  head  to  foot ;  then,  turn- 
ing to  bim  suddenly,  she  held  oat  her  hand,  a  smile  on 
her  face. 

"Come,"  she  said,  "I'm  ready.  I'll  be  a  tme  wife 
ter  ye,  Sam,  ye  kin  be  sure  o'  thet." 

And  she  kept  her  word. 

She  never  saw  Arthnr  Dent  again.  He  left  Brisben  the 
day  following  that  on  which  she  had  seen  him  in  the 
wood,  and  grodnall;  she  learned  to  think  of  him  as  he 
deserved,  to  hold  him  at  his  jnst  value,  and  to  think  only 
with  shame  of  the  kisses  ha  had  given  her  and  the  love- 
words  he  had  spoken. 

And  OS  she  grew  to  know  Sam  better,  to  understand 
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ABDALLAH   THE   OBEDIENT. 

Tbaxspobt  thjBelf,  gentle  reader,  to  the  far-off  conu- 
try  of  Aljg^eria.  Imagiae  thyself  far  removed  from  all 
traoeB  of  civilization,  surrounded  by  mouatAins  which  arc 
covered  with  thick  forests,  saving  occnsioual  openiugs 
nade  by  the  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs  for  the  pasturage 
of  their  flocks.  All  is  wild  and  picturesque— country 
and  people.  The  waving  of  the  long,  uncontlned  mantle 
of  the' one  is  emblematic  of  the  unrestrained  life  they 
lead  in  the  other.  Among  these  roving  people  used  to 
be  a  tribe  caUeil  Ma-hat-lah,  who  had  for  their  leader  a 
eertain  sheik  by  the  name  of  Abou  Talcd.  His  white 
betrd  showed  him  to  bo  an  old  man,  and  tbl»  weight  of 
yean  made  itself  visible  even  in  his  powerful  frame. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  his  tent,  smoking  hia 
hocdLah,  one  calm  Autumn  evening,  when  a  youth  camo 
bounding  toward  him.  There  was  enough  resemblance 
between  the  two  to  show  them  to  be  father  and  son,  al- 
though the  son  was  just  stepping  over  the  boundary  line 
from  youth  to  manhood,  and  the  father  was  passing 
from  manhood  into  old  age.  ■  r^ 

"Father,"  said  the  youth,  respectfully,  "there  is  to 
be  a  lion-hunt" 

The  father  said  nothing  for  several  minutes,  sitting 
with  clouds  of  smoke  curling  round  his  head  as  thongh 
he  had  not  heard  a  word.     At  length  he  said  : 

"Foals  do  not  race  ;  we  do  not  use  saplings  for  great 
weight" 

"But  I  am  a  tree  ;  I  am  a  man  and  no  child.  To-mor- 
low  miakes  me  twenty  ;  and  look  !" 

The  youth  went  through  with  some  feats  of  muscular 
pTOwees  that  made  the  old  man's  eyes  sparkle  with  ad- 
mization,  while  his  hookah  remained  unnoticed  beside 


"The  lion  is  an  ugly  beast,"  continued  the  old  man,  a 
look  of  sadness  quickly  replacing  that  of  admiration. 


••  Know  you  how  fell  your  brothers  ?" 

"Ayi  ay,"  said  the  youth,  enthusiastically,  **and  I  go 
to  avenge  their  death." 

"Bather  would  you  follow  them  to  Paradise.  Then 
would  our  noble  line  have  naught  to  look  for,  and  this 
tribe  of  Ma-hat-lali  continue  to  be  an  exile  from  its  right- 
ful possessions." 

"  But  if  I  am  to  be  a  leailer  and  show  my  pooi>le  the 
path  to  victory,  I  must  be  brave.*' 

"Bravery  accomplishes  but  little  unaccompanied  by 
wisdom.  And  wisdom  is  obtainoil  from  books,  not  from 
lion-hunts." 

"But  Onlod  Yagout  goes,"  persisted  Abdallah. 

"  Yes,  but  his  father  has  many  son^.  I  let  my  sons  go 
till  yon  are  the  only  one  romaiuing.  If  a  cruel  l>east 
should  take  you  also,  nothing  would  bo  left  to  mc  but  to 
creep  into  my  grave  like  the  miserable  jackal  into  its 
gloomy  den." 

The  youth  was  moved,  for  his  heart  was  as  noble  as 
was  his  bearing.  He  turned  to  loavo  his  father,  resolved 
to  forego  the  almost  irresistible  fa.scinations  of  the  hunt 
for  his  sake.  But  he  had  withdrawn  only  a  short  diB- 
tance  when  he  heard  his  father  speak  his  name. 

*' Alxlallah,"he  said,  "your  heart  is  set  on  this  matter. 
Bo  it  so.  It  is  not  good  for  the  old  to  ask  too  much  of 
the  young.  Oo,  my  son.  Keep  half  a  score  of  the  ablest 
with  thee,  and  when  the  moon  wanes,  which  to-night  it 
will  do  at  midnight,  abandon  the  chase  and  return  to  me. 
Bo  you  will  have  the  pleasure,  and  I  perhaps  will  save 
yon  from  the  danger ;  for  the  last  half  of  the  night  is  the 
time  for  the  lion  to  be  approached  in  his  violence." 

The  young  man  wsu»  profoundly  grateful.    Ho  returned 


and  prostrated  himself  before  his  father,  covering  the 
old  man's  hand  with  kisses. 

There  was  to  be  a  large  hunt  Two  or  three  tribes 
were  united  in  their  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  the  de- 
predations of  a  family  of  five  lions. 

Nothing  was  known  as  to  the  location  of  their  den. 
But  on  their  first  setting  out  the  hunters  heard  the 
wished-for  roar  coming  from  afar,  indicating  that  the 
den  was  at  a  distance,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  those  beasts 
to  roar  when  they  first  leave  their  lair  in  the  evening. 

When  a  lion  and  lioness  are  together,  the  lioness  roars 
always  the  first.  The  roaring  is  composed  of  a  dozen 
sounds,  which  commence  by  gasps  or  inspirations,  in- 
creasing and  finishing  as  they  have  commenced,  with  an 
interval  of  some  seconds  between  each  sound.  The  lion 
alternates  with  the  lioness.  They  go  thus  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  until  the  moment  when  they  approach  some 
dour  which  they  wish  to  attack.  If  repulsed,  they  re- 
commence, and  continue  until  morning. 

Abdallah*s  inmost  soul  was  thrilled  by  the  sound  of 
the  roaring.  Here  was  a  i)owerful  foe  whom  it  was  just 
and  right  to  oppose.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  any  kind 
of  a  deer-hunt,  and  if  he  could  have  had  his  way,  the 
hunters  of  the  l)eautiful,  largo-eyed  gazelle  would  liave 
all  been  turned  into  hyenas,  with  dogs  eternally  at  their 
hool.i. 

The  moon  was  shining  gloriously  as  the  party  pro- 
ceeded on  its  way.  Slowly  and  carefully  they  went, 
firing  into  overy  thick  clump  of  trees  or  bushes,  lest  in 
their  shadow  lurked  a  stealthy  foe.  Finally  they  came 
to  a  place  where  two  i)atlis  met.  Close  inspection  found 
prints  of  lions'  feet  in  both.  Bo  it  was  decided  to  sepa- 
here  rate. 

At  the  sound  of  a  given  signal,  cither  party  were  to 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  other.  The  more  experienced 
assumed  the  lead,  and  instructed  the  otiiers  how  to  act 
in  the  perilous  moment. 

"Above  everything  else,"  they  insisted,  "bo  calm  1 
And  if  you  find  yourselves  in  the  ])L'esonce  of  *hia 
majesty  with  the  large  head,'  fall  into  a  close,  unbroken 
body.  Start  not  off  in  flight  Death  is  the  certain  por- 
tion of  such.  The  lion  knows  not  what  to  do  with  a  solid 
body  of  men.  They  have  been  known  to  pace  majes- 
tically boforo  such  a  spectacle,  endeavoring,  by  the  force 
of  their  eye,  to  separate  the  cowardly  and  weak." 

The  two  ])athB  came  together  again,  and  the  roar  of 
the  lions,  with  the  prints  of  their  feet,  indicated  that  the 
den  was  situated  up  a  steej)  and  rocky  ravine. 

The  horses  must  all  be  left,  with  five  or  six  men,  at  the 
foot.  Just  before  parting,  a  ct^rtain  sign  from  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  party  showed  it  was  the  hour  for  evening 
prayer.     Instantly  all  were  upon  their  knees. 

To  Abdallah's  heart,  always  incliiised  to  devotion,  the 
grandeur  about  him  was  as  a  temple,  and  the  moon's 
rays  as  the  beams  coming  from  the  All-powerful  One 
whose  strength  he  felt  must  be  given  to  weak  man  to 
enable  him  to  cope  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  works 
of  creation. 

The  passage  up  the  ravine  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  The  way  wan  rough  and  the  numlier  of 
bushes  great  It  was  hard  to  keep  together  and  dan- 
gerous to  be  separated.  Abdallah  received  many  cau- 
tions and  remonstrances  because  of  his  imiMitienoe  to 
advance. 

When  the  party  had  reached  a  level  plateau  the  terri- 
ble cry,  "  There — there  be  is  I"  rent  the  stillness  of  the 
night  air. 

It  Clime  from  Abdallah,  and  was  followed  by  the 
bounding  on  to  the  plateau  of  a  lion  about  ten  roda 
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nnif  from  the  partr— k  \»tgfi  bluk  lion,  the  moat 
dreaded  booKDM  the  Btrongest  of  »1I.  Fowerfal  uid 
nnjestlo,  be  atood  Md  Rlmred  at  the  pwtj— bis  toil  ewnj- 
ing  from  side  to  aide  in  token  of  liwwntb. 


imagine  700  are  going  to  frigliten  me  as  yon  do  the  ennra 
and  jackals.  Bnt  jon  will  find  a  slight  differenee  be- 
tween ns." 

Before  the  men  were  readj  to  poor  the  contente  of 


*,  HlbtxmMI  Bu|Kr-«D«.    ■,  Violet  Java  Ba(ar-ci 

TS  he  ooold  have  expressed  himself,  he  looked  as  if  his 
■ablime  andaoitj  would  lead  him  to  say: 

"What  are  yon  doing  here,  yon  miaeiabl;  weak  orea- 
tama,  that  one  sweep  of  my  tail  oTertbrows  ?  What  ont- 
zigeoas  stnpidity  is  it  that  eanses  yon  to  atand  there  and 
ytrfnt  yonr  blatA  stieks  at  me  ?    DoabOeaa  yon  fondly 


their  "hlaok  stickB"'iipon  him,  the  lion  nttered  a  deep, 
terrible  roar.  It  was  a  sonnd  like  Gabriel's  tmmp,  to 
awaken  sTery  dead  feeling  of  fear  that  had  ever  existed 
in  their  hearta. 

One  of  the  men,  forgetting  the  good  advice,  and  orer- 
oome  with  fright,  threw  down  his  mnsket  and  Bpnug 
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ftwaj,  endeaToring  to  reach  an  einiuenoe  whereon  grew  & 
tree. 

But  with  one  leap  the  lion  overtook  him,  and  with  one 
blow  of  his  powerful  paw  the  man  was  laid  aenseless  on 
the  ground. 

Bang  !  went  the  report  of  a  dozen  muskets.  To  very 
little  purpose,  though,  for  Avhen  the  smoke  cleared  away 
the  care  of  the  men  not  to  hit  their  comrade  had  resulted 
iu  ouly  woundiug  the  lion. 

He  was  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail.  His  mane  was 
erect,  and  made  his  head  look  twice  its  natural  size. 
His  eyes  were  like  two  coals  of  fire.  *  One  i)aw  was  on 
the  prostrate  man,  and,  snarling  and  growling,  he  turned 
l)ac*k  his  lips  and  showed  his  toetli  to  their  fullest  extent. 

The  men  i)reparcd  to  load  again,  when,  to  their  horror, 
tliiw  saw  the  head  of  their  comra<le  in  the  lion*s  mouth. 

There  was  no  use  of  tiring  ap^ain,  for  in  killing  the  lion 
they  would  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  their  comrade.  The 
only  thing  that  could  possibly  be  of  any  avail  was  to 
spring  upon  his  back  and  idunge  a  dirk-knife  in  his 
heart. 

But  this  was  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do.  A  mis- 
guided aim  or  a  not  sufliciently  powerful  blow  would 
\)e  errors  pardonable  only  by  death. 

Th«Te  was  but  a  moment  to  decide  what  to  do,  for  the 
lion  was  rolling  the  man's  head  witli  his  mouth,  and  any 
moment  ho  might  decide  to  bring  his  iioworful  jaws 
together.  Perhaps  because  time  was  so  limitinl  none 
were  found  to  be  able  to  collect  their  thoughts,  in  order 
to  act,  saving  the  young  and  iuipulsive  Abdallah. 

Certain  it  is,  before  the  others  had  time  to  draw  manv 
Inrcaths  ho  was  seen  on  the  back  of  the  lion.  The  blight 
steel  of  his  unused  knife  flashed  in  the  moonlight  and 
then  descended  to  the  hilt  in  the  animal's  bodv. 

The  lion  dropped  his  first  victim,  feeling  sure  of  being 
able  to  make  a  second.  He  reared  upon  his  hind  legs, 
and  was  about  to  give  Abdallah  the  embrace  of  death — 
tlie  youth  could  even  feel  his  hot  breath  against  his 
cheek — when  the  dirk-knife  accomplished  its  mission, 
and  the  cruel  monster  fell  over  backward  with  a  crash, 
and  after  a  few  convulsive  shudders  he  Avas  dead. 

The  party  gave  themselves  up  to  the  wildest  joy.  Their 
wounded  comrade  was  found  to  have  sustained  only  a  few 
external  injuries.  Abdallah  was  embraced  by  three  or 
four  at  a  time.  They  bore  him  on  their  shoulders.  They 
made  the  lonely  ravine  ring  with  his  name,  accomx)anied 
by  all  the  complimentary  ej)ithets  their  ingenuity  could 
rleyise.  They  declared  he  should  be  their  leader,  who 
should  conduct  them  back  t«)  their  former  ])osse88ions. 

In  the  midst  of  this  delirium  of  joy,  Abdallah  noticed 
a  change  in  the  brightness  of  the  sky  ;  the  trees  no  lon- 
sror  c;ist  their  shadows,  and  the  stars  ap])eared  with  great 
distinctness.  The  hour  of  midnight  had  arrived,  the 
hour  he  had  promised  his  father  to  return.  But  liow 
could  he  go  with  only  one  lion  found  ?  It  would  be  like 
Cflosar  laying  down  his  arms  and  only  one-fifth  of  his  vic- 
tory accomplished.  The  men  would  think  it  was  1>ecausc 
he  was  afraid  of  losing  the  honors  he  had  so  lately  won 
m  another  encounter.  Why  shouldn*t  he  kecf)  on  and 
bave  it  said  of  him  :  '*  There  goes  the  man  who,  on  his 
first  hnnt,  killed  five  lions  !*'  And  if  he  was  ever  to  l>e  the 
leader  of  this  tribe,  wonid  not  such  a  name  for  bravery  be 
of  great  yalne  ?  Bat  an  inward  voice  seemed  to  whisper, 
**  Wisdom  is  of  greater  importance,  and  the  wise  man  is 
the  obedient  man.  Mj  fiither  listened  to  my  wishes,  and 
I  thought  nothing  could  tempt  me  to  disobey  him.'* 

If  Abdallah  oonld  only  hava  oonsnlted  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  onr  day,  whom  noUe  doffmas  seek  to  instill 
vpon  the  mind  that  to  obey  ia  to  make  narrow  the  cfaar- 


actor,  to  warp  the  understanding,  and  generally  degrade 
the  man,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  but  he  would  have 
sought  to  elevate  his  entire  being  by  as  rigid  a  system  of 
disobedience  as  most  .of  the  youth  of  the  present  day 

seek  to  put  in  practice. 

But  he  had  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  a  noble  heart, 
aided  by  the  habits  of  a  previously  obedient  life,  and 
these  helped  him  to  make  a  greater  conquest  than  of 
lions  or  of  cities,  for  by  them  he  wjis  enabled  to  conquer 
his  own  spirit,  which  tempted  him  to  prove  faithless  to 
his  word  and  disobedient  to  his  father. 

Giving  a  sharp  whistle,  ho  gathered  his  faithful  ten 
around  him,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  foot  of  the 
ravine  where  they  had  left  their  horses. 

More  rapidly  than  they  had  come  did  Abdallah  and  his 
companions  journey  home,  for  there  was  nothing  to  bo  on 
the  alert  for.  The  head  of  the  family  of  lions  had  fallen, 
and  the  lioness  with  her  young  was  somowhere  in  the 
ravine. 

On  the  border  of  a  wood  Abdallah  called,  out : 

"Let  us  rest  our  horses  here  before  we  climb  the 
last  mountain." 

Springing  li«rhtly  from  his  saddle,  ho  led  his  beautiful 
hoi-se  to  a  familiar  brook  near  the  imth. 

The  creature  seemed  to  api)reciate  the  kindness,  for  he 
uttered  a  low  whinny  of  thanks,  and  put  his  soft  velvety 
nose  in  his  favorite  place  on  Abdallah^s  neck  near  his  ear, 
as  though  there  were  unutterable  things  he  would  like  to 
sav  to  him. 

As  for  Abdallah,  it  was  easier  for  him  to  believe  and 
love  God  with  his  arms  around  Tabou's  neck,  for  how 
could  any  but  an  All  wise  and  Glorious  Being  have  cre- 
ated such  an  animal  ? 

In  the  midst  of  his  drinking,  Talnm  started,  threw  up 
his  head,  turned  his  ears  and  shook  his  long  tail  un- 
easily. 

"Beautiful  one,  does  the  howling  of  those  miserable 
jackals  disturb  thee  ?'*  asked  Abdallah,  patting  his  favor- 
ite on  the  head. 

But  presently  one  of  Abdallah' s  companions  said  : 

**  Hist !"  and,  quickly  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
said,  "There  come  a  body  of  horsemen  !** 

Soon  there  were  distinctly  audible  sounds  of  hoofs,  to- 
gether with  men's  voices. 

Abdallah  gave  a  whispered  command  that  all  remain  as 
near  together  as  possible  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood,  so 
they  might  see  and  hear  what  they  could  of  those  who 
passed  but  not  be  seen  by  them. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  hear  much  before  being  certain 
that  the  approaching  horsemen  were  marauders  or  iiira- 
teers  of  the  mountain  —  men  who  lived  entirely  by 
2)lunder.  Their  boist<?rousness  showed  them  to  be  partly 
under  the  infiuence  of  arrack. 

Abdallah  gathered  from  their  conversation  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  plunder  his  own  tribe. 

His  heart  sank  within  him  when  he  thought  of  his  poor 
old  father  almost  alone  and  defenseless. 

His  fir.st  impulse  was  to  dash  out  furiously  upon  tliem 
and  do  what  he  could  toward  impeding  their  i)rogres8. 
But  one  of  his  companions,  drawing  his  attention  to  their 
8ui)erior  numbers,  eu treated  him  to  desist  from  such  an 
undcrtflking.  And  it  was  finally  agreed  to  allow  the 
marauders  to  get  out  of  sight. 

There  was  a  shorter,  though  steeper,  way.  Abdallah 
and  his  companions  conld  take  this  and  arrive  at  his 
father*s  tent  soon  after  these  wild  sons  of  villainy.  They 
conld  then  come  stealthily  from  the  rear  and  attack  them 
more  effectively. 

But  the  steeper  way  proved  worse  than  had  been  antici- 
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paled.  A  leoent  rain  bad  turned  it  into  the  bed  of  a 
transitory  mountain  stream.  Loose  rooka  and  stones 
made  the  horses  stumble  and  stagger. 

"  We  cannot  go  anj  further  on  this  path.  We  must  go 
baok  and  follow  after  the  marauders,"  cried  one,  -whose 
horse  had  fallen  several  times. 

"What!"  returned  Abdallah.  "And  arrive  in  time 
enlv  to  find  our  tents  pillaged  and  perhaps  our  friends 
and  relatives  murdered  ?  No,  let  us  keep  resolutely  on. 
Perhaps  we  can  do  better  to  walk.** 

But  Tabou,  as  if  understanding  his  words,  made  such 
efforts  to  quicken  his  steps,  and  showed  sucii  displeasure 
whenever  Abdallah  attempted  to  alight,  that  he  kept  his 
saddle,  knowing  all  his  strength  would  be  required  in 
the  approaching  combat,  which  he  now  believed  inev- 
itable. 

An  exciting  scene  lay  before  them  when  Alxlollah  and 
his   men    gained    the  plateau  where  their  tents  were 

erected. 

The  marauders  had  driven  the  women  and  children 
into  a  large  sheep-pen,  where  a  few  were  keeping  guard 
ever  them,  while  the  others  were  ransacking  the  tents. 
Stealing  up  behind  these  four,  they  gagged  tbem,  and, 
freeing  the  women  and  children,  left  them  to  make  their 
captors'  fast  with  ropes.  This  was  done  so  quietly,  the 
men  in  the  tents  were  unaware  of  their  presence.  But 
when  several  of  them  came  out  with  their  arms  full  of 
booty,  they  were  dispatched.  A  fierce  conflict  then  en- 
sued between  the  survivors  and  Abdallah^s  followers. 

If  the  marauders  had  not  imbibed  of  arrack  so  freely 
Ihe  result  of  the  fray  might  have  been  doubtful.  But  as 
it  was,  they  were  entirely  vanquished. 

Abdallah  tried  from  the  very  first  of  the  struggle  to 
gain  his  father's  tent,  but  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
IhiB  until  its  close.  Then  he  hastened,  agitated  with 
fear,  to  find  what  hapi>eiied  to  his  aged  relative. 

There  was  literally  nothing  in  his  tent.  His  box  con- 
taining his  valuable  papers,  his  few  rugs  and  articles  of 
luzniy  and  convenience,  had  all  disappeared,  and  the 
unround  had  been  carefully  dug  up  to  gain  any  bidden 
treasure  there  might  be  secreted  with  in. 

He  searched  diligently  in  the  adjoining  tents,  but 
everywhere  he  found  similar  marks  of  pillage  and  no 
traces  of  the  missing  one. 

At  length  he  bethought  himself  of  the  enemies*  horses. 
He  hastened  down  where  they  were  tied,  and  found  his 
lather  lashed  to  one. 

••  Allah  be  praised  !  Abdallah,  my  son  !  Thy  obedi- 
ence has  saved  us  !**  exclaimed  tlie  old  man  on  being 
loosed.  "  My  heart  was  near  to  breaking,  for  the  vil- 
lains had  all  the  papers  by  which  thou  couldst  establish 
ihy  claim  to  thy  possessions  after  my  death.  I  saw  no- 
thing before  thee  but  a  life  of  roving  in  wretchedness 
ud  poverty,  and  I  groaned  in  anguish  of  s])irit.  How  I 
euised  the  miserable  lion-hunt  that  had  taken  all  the 
able-bodied  men  away,  for  I  feared  I  had  put  thy  obedi- 
ence to  too  great  a  test.** 

Faint  gleams  of  dawn  began  to  appear  in  the  east  as 
Abdallah  and  his  father  were  speaking,  and  by  the  strug- 
gling light  they  perceived  a  wounded  marauder  crawling 
with  difficulty  toward  them.  Exhausted  with  his  efibrts 
and  loss  of  blood,  the  poor  wretch  mode  a  sign  that  he 
wanted  to  say  something. 

Abou  Taled  and  his  son  bent  over  him,  and  he  said  : 

'*  We  were  to  have  had  much  gold  besides  the  booty 
for  deliTeting  jon  both  into  the  handa  of  PriiiCe  Ghelma. 
Tha  people  Uke  him  not,  snd  their  determination  to  re- 
■laira  joa  to  your  rightfnl  dominion  has  reached  his  ean. 
Hid  thaiif oce  engaged  u  to  bring  him  your  heeds  that  he 


might  show  them  how  useless  would  be  their  endeavors. 
If  we  had  not  waited  for  the  booty,  we  should  have  been 
successfuL** 

"Thou  *dst  better  spend  thy  breath  in  praying  for 
thy  soul,  base  creature,**  exclaimed  Abou  Taled,  indig- 
nantly, *' rather  than  bemoaning  the  loss  of  ill-gotten 
gains.** 

**  But  I  leave  a  large  family  of  children  with  nothing  to 
support  them,"  sighed  the  man. 

*'  If  the  news  thou  dost  impart  prove  true,*'  exclaimed 
Abou  Taled,  **  they  shall  be  provided  for  I  What  name 
bearest  thou  ?     Where  dost  thou  live  ?** 

A  smile  of  joy  lit  up  the  miserable  man's  face.  He 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  say  something,  but  Death, 
the  stem  and  relentless,  refused  to  allow  his  victim  an- 
other word  ! 

Only  a  few  moons  waxed  and  waned  before  the  aged 
Abou  Taled  and  his  son  were  reinstated  in  the  munici- 
pality from  which  they  had  been  ejected  by  fraud  and 
violence. 

The  old  man  desired  no  longer  to  mingle  in  the  afTair't 
of  state,  and  at  his  request  his  noble  sou  reigned  in  bin 
stead,  under  the  title  of  Abdallah  the  Obedient. 


A   LUMP   OF   SUGAR. 

By  David  Houston. 

SuoAB,  it  is  well  known,  exists  in  many  varieties  of 
form,  each  differing  from  the  other  in  certain  physical 
and  chemical  particulars  ;  but  sweetness  and  ready  solu- 
bility in  water  are  two  of  its  constant  and  most  character- 
istic properties.  If  we  examine  the  structure  of  a  lump 
of  loaf-sugar,  we  find  that  it  is  bnilt  up  of  an  immense 
number  of  small,  sparkling,  transparent  crystals.  Pro- 
ceeding to  break  the  lump,  we  find  that  the  particles  are 
very  easily  separated,  in  consequence  of  which  the  body 
is  exceedingly  brittle.  An  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  shining  faces  of  the  many  crystals  seen  on 
both  the  fracture  surfac^es  were  planes  of  weak  cohe- 
sion. To  undei-stand  it  moro  clearly,  get  some  large 
crystals  of  sugar — such  as  arc  found  in  sngar-candy — 
and,  with  a  knife-blaile,  attempt  to  split  a  crystal  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Now  notice  that  thero  is  one  direction 
in  which  the  crystal  refuses  to  split,  while  there  is  another 
dirccti  n  along  which  it  will  split  quite  easily,  enabling 
us  to  remove  again  and  again  thin,  shining  layers  from 
the  crystalline  mass.  These  cleavage  planes,  as  they  are 
called,  are  therefcire  surfaces  of  weak  cohesive  force,  and 
hence  the  fissile  cliaracter  of  all  crystalline  bodies.  If, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  wo  here  destroy  the  crys- 
talline structure  of  the  lump  of  loaf-sugar,  by  placing  it 
in  a  metal  spoon  and  holding  it  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
until  it  melts,  we  can  see  at  once,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  cooled  yellow  moss,  the  marked  difference  in  physical 
condition  existing  between  a  crystalline  and  uncrystal- 
line  variety  of  the  same  body. 

Sugar  is  highly  soluble  in  water,  but  scarcely  soluble 
at  all  in  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion when  slowly  evaporated,  forming  oblique  six-sided 
or  four-sided  rhomboidal  prisms  (Fig.  1).  They  are 
well  seen  in  the  sugar-candy.  Now  let  us  fully  under- 
stand what  being  soluble  in  water  really  means.  If  we 
put  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  in  half  a  glassful  of  water,  and 
keep  stirring  it  with  a  rod,  we  shall  see  the  lumps  gradn- 
ally  disappear,  until,  at  last,  not  a  particle  of  the  sngar 
is  to  be  seen.  In  fact,  the  or3rstals  of  the  sugar  have  suf- 
lered  most  extreme  sabdivision,  the  separrted  v»>ka— ^ 
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green  gnina  called  chlorophvU  grains,  vhioh,  daring  the 
preaence  of  aunlight,  seem  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
work  going  on  in  the  celL  Water  absorbed  from  the  soil 
lij  the  Toots  of  the  plant  finds  its  way  into  the  leaf,  and 
ihenee  into  these  chlorophyll  -  bearing  cells.  Carbon 
diozide,  always  present  in  the  air,  also  finds  its  way  into 
the  leaf  throngh  the  pores  or  stomata,  especially  abnnd- 
aat  on  its  under-surfoce,  and  thence  also  into  the  cells. 
line,  during  the  continuance  of  sunlight,  the  compound 
f;jm  is  decomposed  by  the  protoplasm,  the  chlorophyll 
grains^  doubtless,  taking  an  important  part  in  the  opera- 
lion.  The  carbon  is  then,  under  the  same  or  similar  in- 
fluences, made  to  chemically  combine  with  the  water, 
and  the  result  is  generally  the  formation  of  starch,  though 
sometimes  of  sugar.  Upon  examining  a  properly  pre- 
liared  section  of  a  recently  actiye  leaf  under  the  micro- 
■coi>e,  minute  grains  of 
htarch  mar  be  seen  im- 
bedded  in  the  chlorophyll 
grains.  Their  presence 
may  be  easily  detected  by 
cansing  a  weak  solution 
of  iodine  to  run  over  the 
■eelion,  when  the  starch- 
grains  will  instantly  be 
atained  a  bright -blue- 
color.  Starch  is  an  in- 
■olnble  substance,  and  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  this 
condition  in  the  leaf  it  is 
unable  to  be  distributed 
by  the  sap  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  plant's 
body ;  but  under  the  in- 
flaeoce  of  certain  forces, 
physical,  c  h  o  m  i  cal,  or 
Tital,  it  may  be  variously 
modified  into  soluble 
compounds.  One  of  its 
forms  of  modification  is 
sngar,  and  changes  re- 
snlting  in  the  formation 
rl  sugar  from  starch  take 
place  in  the  leaf,  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant*s 
body.  Hence  all  green 
plants  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  some  kind  of 
sngar  in  their  sap.  The 
table  here  given  shows 
(according  to  analyses  made  by  Professor  Church)  the 
comparative  amounts  of  sugar  x>resent  in  particular 
yaita  of  the  following  plants  : 

In  lUO  parti, 
Apple  (fruit)         .  .  .  .  •  C.8 

Beet  (root)      ......    10.0 

Garret  (root)         .....  4.0 

Oriery  (leaf  stalk)  .2.2 

Date  palm  (fruit) .....         54.0 

Qnpe  vine  (fruit)      .....    13.0 

Bugar-cano  (stom)  .  .  .         IB.O 
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sugar  (with  other  substances)  i.s  useil  by  the  plant 
aaamaleriol  for  the  construction  of  its  tissues.  When 
it  m  formed  in  any  considerable  excess  of  the  present 
■cads  of  the  plant,  it  is  generally  stored  away  in  particu- 
lar pnila  of  its  body  in  anticipation  of  future  wants. 
ISkvm  in  the  ^ugar-oane  it  is  deposited  in  the  stem,  to  be 
■■ed  \/f  the  plant  in  the  exhaustiye  i>eriod  of  flowering*; 
la  Ibe  Inilbona  roots  of  the  biennial  beet  as  an  accnmn- 


fruit  of  the  apples  as  a  source  of  nourishment  for  tho 
young  plants  which  will  eventually  grow  from  tho  con- 
tained seeds.  Thus  we  see  that  all  onr  supplies  of  sngar 
must  come  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  if  we 
desire  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  sugar  from  any 
particular  plant,  we  must  wait  until  the  plant  has  manu- 
factured its  full  complement  of  reserve  material,  and 
then  extract  it  before  the  plant  draws  upon  this  supply 
for  further  growth  and  development.  There  are  several 
plants  from  the  juice  of  which  sugar  is  now  extracted, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  sugar-cane,  beet,  sugur- 
maple,  sugar-grass  and  certain  species  of  palms.  Tho 
sugar-cane  yields  us,  perhaps,  the  largest  supply. 
It  is  a  stout  grass,  with  a  stem  generally  varying  in 
height  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  with  a  diameter  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  the  nodes  or  knobs  being 

separated  by  intemodes 
varying  in  length  from 
three  to  five  inches  ;  the 
linear  leaves  are  three  or 
four  feet  long,  with  stout 
white  veins  running  par- 
allel with  the  length  of 
the  leaves.  The  stem  ter- 
minates in  a  clustering 
head  of  small  white 
flowers.  It  requires,  for 
its  successful  cultivation, 
a  rich  soil  in  a  tropical 
country,  and  is  invariably 
propagated  by  cuttings. 
It  is  grown  extensively 
in  tho  West  Indian  Isl- 
ands ;  but  it  is  said  io 
be  a  native  of  the  Old 
World,  and  although  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  cultivated 
in  India,  China  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands  before 
the  time  of  authentic  his- 
tory.  It  seems,  however, 
that  about  three  and  a 
half  centuries  ago  the 
Spaniards  brought  it  over 
to  St.  Domingo  from  the 
Cauary  Islands,  and  from 
thence  it  wns  transplanted 
to  various  other  parts  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands. 
When  the  period  arrives,  or  just  immediately  after  the 
expansion  of  the  flowei*s,  the  sap  of  the  stem  is  rich  in 
sugar.  The  younger,  and  therefore  growing,  portions  of 
the  stem  use  up  their  supply  of  sugar  for  purposes  of 
growth ;  and  hence,  when  the  st^ms  are  now  cut  down 
near  their  base,  the  growing  parts  are  cut  off  and  re- 
moved, with  the  leaves ;  injured  parts  are  also  carefully 
removed,  to  prevent  hasty  fermentation  in  the  juice. 

The  extraction  of  the  sugar  is  begun  by  expressing  tho 
juice  from  the  stalks,  by  passing  the  canes  between 
heavy  rollers.  The  collected  juice  is  then  heated  with 
lime,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  free  acid,  after 
which  it  is  heated  to  60^  Centigrade  (140''  Fahr.),  to 
coagulate  its  contained  albumen,  and  thus  prevent  tho 
fermentation  which  would  otherwise  take  place.  The 
clear  liquid  is  next  evaporated  in  open  pans,  and  then 
crystallised  in  open  troughs,  in  the  meantime  being 
briskly  stirred.    A  solid  (raw  sugar)  separates  from  the 


of  food  for  ita  Moand  jear^a  growth  \  and  in  the  |  molaaaea,  which  is  next  strained  and  then  dried  in  the 
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Bun,  in  which  ooDdifcioQ  it  is  geuerally  imported  into  this 
oonntry. 

In  the  process  of  refining  raw  sngar  is  dissolved  in 
water,  to  which  is  added  a  little  lime,  ground  bone-black, 
and  albumen  (such  as  the  serum,  or  watery  portion,  of 
bnllock*8  blood).  It  is  then  boiled  by  steam,  which 
oauses  the  albumen  to  coagulate,  carrying  with  it  tiio 
impurities  in  the  juice.  The  bone-black  partially  de- 
colors it,  but  the  clear  liquid  is  made  to  pass  through 
a  filter  of  animal  charcoal,  which  completes  the  decolor- 
ization.  The  juice  is  next  evaporated  in  pans,  in  vacuo, 
which  reduces  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  from  110^ 
C.  to  65<>  0.  (280°— 111)^  Fahr.  The  resulting  syrup  is 
ran  into  coolers,  and  well  stirred  ;  it  is  then  inured  into 
molds,  where  it  cools  slowly,  and  becomes  in  a  short 
time  white,  sparkling,  crystalline  sugar-loaves.  Sorgh  um, 
a  sugar-producing  plant,  has  at  times  been  largely  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  but  the  result^}  have  not  encouraged 
its  general  adoption. 

Great  supplies  of  sugar  arc  also  obtained  from  the 
beet  plant,  which  is  extensively  (uiltivated  for  this 
purpose  in  Europe.  The  bulbous  roots,  which,  on 
the  average,  contain  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of  sugar, 
are  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length ;  but  it  Las  boon 
observed  that  the  smaller  the  size  the  greater  the  x)ro- 
portion  of  sugar.  It  requires,  for  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion, a  deep,  well-drained  soil,  with  an  abnndanco  of 
soluble  potash  salts  ;  but  the  prosciico  of  coniniou  salt  in 
the  soil  renders  difiicult  (for  reasons  iiroviously  stated) 
the  crystallization  of  the  sugar  from  the  juice.  Hence 
the  great  loss  occasioned  by  growing  these  plants  for  this 
purpose  upon  soil  near  the  seacoast.  About  September 
the  roots  are  removed  from  the  ground,  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  stored  away  i!i  pits.  Much  care  is  recjuired 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  sprouting  before  being  sent  to 
the  works,  as  this  would,  of  course,  occasion  considerable 
loss  of  sugar.  The  process  of  manufacture  is,  in  the 
main,  almost  identical  with  that  pursued  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sugar-cane,  with  this  exception,  however, 
that  the  juice  of  the  beet-root  being  sticky,  its  extraction 
is  usually  effected  by  maceration  instead  of  pressure. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  sugar,  but  the  three  prin- 
cipal kinds  are  cane,  grape  and  milk  sugar.  The  sweet- 
est variety  is  cane-sugar  ;  it  crystallizes  in  oblique  six  or 
four- sided  rhomlyoidal  prisms,  and  emits  a  phospho- 
rescent glow  when  struck,  rubbed  or  broken  in  the 
^ark.  It  is  1.60C  times  lieavior  than  water,  and  turns  a 
ray  of  iK>larized  light  73^  8'  to  the  right.  It  is  princi- 
pally derived,  for  commercial  and  domestic  i)urposes, 
from  the  sugar-cane,  beet  and  snprar-maple  ;  but  il  occurs 
in  smaller  proportions  in  the  juices  of  other  plants. 

Grape-sugar  is  twenty -nine  times  le^s  sweet  than  cane- 
■ngar,  and  is  found  plentifully  in  the  juice  of  all  succu- 
lent fruit  It  is  readily  formed  from  starch  in  the  plunt 
or  animal  bodv.  It  mav  also  bo  easilv  pnxluced  from 
this  same  substance  in  the  laboratory-  by  slow  1>oiling  in 
dilnte  acid,  and  is  sometimes  prepared  from  pai>er, 
cotton  and  linen  rags,  and  even  from  sawdust,  by  the 
prooesB.     Very  large  quantities  of  graiKJ-Bugar,  or, 

it  IB  now  called,  glucose,  are  ma^le  in  this  country,  and 
mod  with  cane*ragar  to  form  the  cheaper  grades  of  sugar 
•old  in  the  stores. 

IdkHTOgar  is  foand  in  the  milk  of  all  the  mammalia, 
but,  of  oonrsSa  in  taiying  proportions ;  cow's  milk  eon- 
ftdning  fill  per  eenl,  end  woman's  milk  6.9.  It  may  bo 
obteined  in  its  ofauMlsrirtio  rhombic  crystals  by  slow 
evaponUioo.  li  is  ao4  ■aeriolUe  in  water  as  either  cane 
or  .fmit  sngsr.  a^  ia  ji  sweat  to  the  teste. 

Buffut  is  .nniWH  an  sitiolB  of  food  or 


luxury,  and  its  imiK>rtance  in  domestic  economy  cannot 
possibly  be  overestimated.  Even  in  countries  where  it 
is  not  obtained  in  a  separate  form,  it  is  eaten  extensively 
in  fruits,  and  other  kinds  of  vegetable  and  animal  foods. 
It  is  one  of  those  foods  which  are  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  heat  throughout  the  system.  The  heat  is 
generated  by  the  burning  or  oxidation  of  the  carbon- 
aceous compound  in  the  presence  of  a  constant  sui^ply  of 
free  oxygen  in  the  blood,  kept  up  by  tbo  repeated  in- 
draughts of  air  into  the  lungs  in  breathing.  Under  this 
influence  of  oxidation  the  sugar  is  broken  up,  thei  oxygen 
unites  with  the  carbon,  and  forms  carbon  dioxide,  and 
the  water  is  liberateil.  According  to  Dr.  Frankland,  ten 
grains  of  lump-sugar,  when  burned  in  the  body,  produce 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  8.G1  lbs.  of  water  1^  Fahr.,  which 
is  equal  to  lifting  G,G49  lbs.  one  foot  high.  The  gaseous 
carbon  dioxide— or  **  carbonic  acid  gas** — is  absorbed  by 
the  blood  as  soon  as  generated.  The  blood  finds  its 
way  to  the  lungs,  into  the  air-cells  of  which  the  gas  is 
I  diffused,  and  from  thence  it  is  expelled  in  respiration. 
We  have  now  seen  (Fig.  3)  that  sugar  is  a  readily  solu- 
ble and  highly  crystal lizable  organic  compound,  manu- 
factured by  plants  from  carbon  derived  from  the  carbon 
dioxide  which  exists  as  an  animal  impurity  in  the  air,  and 
water  obtained  from  the  soil ;  that  when  eaten  bv  animals 
it  is  burned  in  their  bodies,  thereby  producing  much 
heat,  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  process  l>eing  supplied 
from  the  air ;  and  also  that  the  gaseous  product  of  com- 
bustion, carbon  dioxide,  is  exi)elle<l  by  the  lungs  into  the 
air,  thereby  polluting  it  And  we  have  further  seen  that 
the  oxygen  tbrown  off  by  plants,  when  building  up  the 
molecular  structure  of  sugar  from  ciirbon  dioxide  and 
water,  is  taken  up  by  animals  to  enable  them  by  oxidation 
to  pull  down  this  9timo  structure,  and  reduce  it  again  te 
the  two  original  and  simpler  inorganic  constituents — 
carbon  dioxide  and  water— and  that  this  operation  is  ne- 
cessary during  life  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  the 
perature  of  their  bodies. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN   SCIENCE. 

The  (l<»stnicti<»n  of  l»oaiitiful  wild  l»irds  for  iiiilliuors*  and 
jewt'liMs'  usrs  hart  puiu  on  in  ov«?ry  r»art  of  tho  world,  until  now, 
aliirnu'd  at  tln^ir  j?r<»\vin;;?  sfurcity,  oven  in  ronioto  roKiona,  a  uni- 
versal protHiit  is  iM'in;;  heard.  Kvou  in  India  and  China  certain 
birds  of  flno  [»luniuKO  liavc  been  almost  exterminated.  Tho  Gov- 
ernment of  India  has  just  enacted  laws  to  repress  this  frifchtfill 
wotfto  of  inntM^iMit  and  beautiful  bird-lifo.  "Tho  facts  that  havs 
come  to  li^ht,"  says  Vte  Times  of  India,  "  roj^jirding  tho  wholesale 
slaughter  that  hjuj  boon  Roinp;  on  are  almost  incredible.  For 
example,  the  Commissioner  in  S<-inde  has  rei»ortcd  Ihiit  In  a  few 
days'  time  no  fewer  than  3U,Oi»0  black  jNirtritlp^es  have  been  killed 
in  certain  imrt.s  of  tho  jirovinfr^s  to  supply  tlie  Knropenn  demand 
for  their  skins.  The  wlioles:ile  dealers  in  feathers  havo  thus  been 
res|M>nsible  for  a  terrible  a:n<>unt  of  datna[;o-  nailers  (bluojays), 
polden  orioUw  (manj^oo- binlsi.  hoopers  and  other  beautifully 
i>hiina;:;eil  birds,  all  W\n\z  Ixni^ht  up  by  them  in  any  number, 
burin^  the  br<><.>ilin;;  season  the  devastation  has  Ihm'u  terrible,  the 
^unn«>rs  and  triip|H>rs  ^ojn:;  f.irtli  niid  ruthl"ssly  killing  tho  cocks 
f<»r  the  s«ik(»  ot  Iht.'ir  fe;  ''I'l's,  while  tln'V  havo  n*»t  8»TupIed  to  live 
on  tho  heiirt  and  the  yMiinvr,  ev»»n  th«)  «':^::»  bojn;^  made  an  article  ot 
diet.  I*addy-I'ir<ls,  flyeat«.dii.T.s  aiid  oth«T  irisect-«b'stroyinj»  birdl 
siilTi'md  es{i'-c'i:illy.  so  that  no  small  amount  of  harm  was  boiag 

;  wrt»u;:litto  tho  (Miltivatttrs  of  tho  s«»il."  The  law  now  desiprnatea 
el. >.-.e  season**.  wIh 41  it  will  be  «'riiiiiii.:l  to  kill,  or  even  to  have  in 

I  piis«*"ssli>n,  any  of  a  list  <»f  binls,  wliidi  pmbraees  nearly  all  tho 

I  land  birds  and  puno  fowls  <>l  India. 

I  In  T.ie  F'trmn  for  last  T)e«'omlK?r,  Mr.  Pnrk  lienjamin  firi^es  a 
summary  of  what  has  Xhm'W  (bme  toward  fiM'ilitatint;  communi- 
cation brtwn^n  slii|s  at  wa.  A  steamship  in  the  midst  of  a  fog  ia 
nlnit>st  utterly  out  off,  and  all  her  splendid  mc<*hanir(m  is  holpl' 


8i>:ual8  by  si;:ht  Mr  j  UAt?li^fM,  and  those  by  sound  are  almost  eooallj 
HO,  sin (ro  they  arc  confusing;  in  dii-eetion  and  muffloil  in  voluma. 
How  to  transmit  mossti^«,  or  nt  least  warning  of  presence,  froa 
one  vess«.4  to  auothur 'in  dcHnnco  of  thick  woathor^  is  a  probten 
worthy  the  groatest  and  moHt  humane  minds.    Two  methods  of 


eatablwhing  eommunloatlon  at  son  havo  been  proposed,  we 
totd.    One  of  these  is  partly  elentiirnl  and  partly  acoustic,  a; 
tho  other  wholly  electricul  in  chanictor.  Tho  first  systom  has  be 
V  azperimented  upon  by  Profemor  Ludan  J.  Blake,  and,  to  aomi 
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extent,  tiy  Mr.  Edison.  Kh  f^uonil  plan  is  as  follows:  Any  sort  of 
sound -producing  apparatus,  such  as  a  whistle  or  fu;;-honi,  is 
arranged  to  produce  its  blasts  under  tlin  surfuco  of  tho  water, 
wherein  the  sound-waves  will  tniyci  in  all  directions  with  a  volo- 
oity  four  or  five  times  as  fast  as  in  the  air.  There  is  nothing  elec- 
trical, therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  contrivance.  Tho  receiving; 
apparatus  is  to  consist  of  a  tube  extending  down  through  the  ship, 
and  open  below,  so  as  to  become  filled  with  a  column  of  water. 
Into  wnlch  some  of  the  sound-wavea  pass.  In  this  tube  is  to  bo 
arranged  a  telephona  txnnsmltter  (the  contrivanoo  ordinarily 
talked  Into),  which  will  take  up  the  sonnd  which  has  passed 
through  the  water  and  deetrioally  transmit  the  signals  through  a 
wire  to  the  eaptain's  oaoin  or  other  quiet  room  in  the  ship,  where 
an  ordinarv  teiaphonio  receiver  is  provided,  at  which  instrument, 
during  nifpit  and  thick  weather,  some  one  is  constantly  to  listen. 
Professor  Blake  stateB  that  signals  have  thus  been  sent  between 
boats  a  mile  distant,  through  a  rough  sea  and  a  dense  fog,  and 
that  the  soand  of  a  bell  has  oeen  heard  over  a  distance  of  one  and 
a  half  mllea,  around  three  or  four  tarns  of  a  river,  when  entirely 
Inaudible  throogh  the  air.  Ifr.  Edison's  plan,  ao  far  as  it  has  been 
made  put^  In  the  newspapers,  appears  to  involve  yer^  much  the 
same  idea  as  that  of  Professor  Blake.  Nothing  oould  be  clearer 
than  the  diatinguiBhed  inventor's  elaeldation  of  what  he  intends 
to  accomplish,  but  no  reported  results  are  at  hand  other  than 
a  geneial  statement  that  intelligfblo  messages  have  been  trans- 
mitted over  a  distance  of  a  ndlo  through  the  water  of  a  Florida 
river.  The  seoond  syptem  is  that  proposed  by  Professor  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  and,  as  ahready  stated,  is  purely  electrical.  Ho  sug- 
gests an  insulated  wire,  to  be  connected  with  a  dynamo  on  boanl 
ship,  and  trailed  for  a  considerable  distance  astern.  Tho  electrical 
circuit  from  the  dynamo  to  the  exposed  end  of  tho  wire,  or  metal 
plate  thereto  attached,  is  oompleteu  back  to  the  vessel  by  tlie  wa- 
ter. The  other  polo  of  the  dynamo  mav  be  conne<?ted  to  the  iron  shi  p 
herself.  The  reported  theory  of  this  arrangemeut  is  that  when 
the  current  in  the  above  circuit  is  Intemipted  by  tho  making  of 
signals,  currents  will  be  Induced  in  a  similar  cin;uit  established 
on  another  vessel,  and  that  the  variations  produced  in  the  second 
circuit  wUl  affect  a  receiving  toIe{»hone  included  therein,  so  that 
signals  will  there  be  reproduced.  Of  tho  two  sj-stems  thus  briefly 
outlined,  that  attribctod  to  Professor  Bell  is  tho  most  promising. 
The  objections  to  the  acoustic  plan,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  r>oints  out, 
are  many  and  serious.  Tho  motion  of  tho  vessel  herself,  the  con- 
stant vibration  of  the  hull,  due  to  the  moving  machinery  and  im- 
pact of  waves,  the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the  ship's  frame,  and 
other  unavoidable  noises  always  prescmt  in  a  vessel  in  a  sea-way, 
and  intensifled  in  stormy  weather,  will  affect  the  delicate  mechan- 
ism of  a  telephone  transmitter,  and  tend  to  8o  confuse  and  obscure 
the  signals  received  as  to  render  them  unintelligible. 

A  NEW  form  of  telescope  object-glass  has  been  doscritHxl  by 
Dr.  Pickerlnar,  of  Harvard.  The  pecaliarity  of  this  gUu>s  is,  that  it 
can  be  txHnsformed  at  will  from  a  '*  photographic  "  to  a  "  visual " 
lens  by  simply  turning  over  the  crown -gloHH  ions  and  changing  its 
distanco  from  tho  flint-gla&s  lens.  For  this  purfioso  the  crown- 
glass  lens,  instead  of  being  mode  nearly  equi-convex  as  usual  is 
made  with  one  side  much  more  convex  than  the  other.  When  tho 
telescope  is  used  for  visual  work  tho  more  convex  side  of  the 
crown-glass  lens  is  turned  toward  the  flint  and  the  two  are 
brought  neariy  into  contact ;  to  flt  the  lens  for  photography  the 
orown-glass  lens  is  turned  over  and  sepanite<l  from  thf)  flint  lens 
by  the  alstance  that  is  found  necessary  to  mako  tho  color-corrtre- 
tlon  right  for  photography.  In  an  obj«M>t-gIai»  of  the  ordinary 
construction  this  separation  of  the  lenses  would  ruin  the  cor- 
rection for  spherical  aberration  :  in  tho  new  form  this  is  not  the 
cose.  The  Clarks  have  made  for  Professor  Pickering  a  lens  of 
this  construction  with  an  aperture  of  thirteen  inches  and  a  focal 
length  of  fifteen  feet,  which  ix>rforms  admirably,  both  visually  and 
photographically. 

Two  or  the  professors  at  McGill  University,  In  Montmal,  arc 
conducting  a  series  of  important  observations  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the'earth  at  different  seasons  and  under  diverse  circum- 
stances, i^lmilar  obsor\'ations  have  been  made  elsewhere,  and  the 
depth  at  which  the  tempenitnre  remains  uniform  at  all  seasons  is 
known  for  various  points  in  the  United  States,  but  has  not  hitht^rto 
been  determined  in  Canada.  Tlio  chief  interest  in  those  obser- 
vations is  from  their  l>earing  on  agrieulture.  It  is  important  to 
know  the  exact  condition  of  tho  earth  as  to  warmth  at  all  depths 
in  which  vegetable  growth  tjikes  place,  ami  tho  effects  on  tem- 
perature of  snow,  moisture,  density  of  soil  and  geolc^ical  for- 
mation. This  depth  is  about  Ave  feet.  A  copper  wire  is  sunk  to 
this  distanoo,  ana  upon  it,  at  intervals  of  six  inches,  are  soldered 
iron  wires  and  joints  formed.  These  aro  connof'ttxl  with  similar 
joints  in  the  observator>-,  and  these,  with  a  thermo-dynameter, 
which  indicates  the  degree  of  heat  by  deflection  of  a  needle  as 
soon  as  the  electrical  circuit  with  the  earth  is  complete. 

Iv  a  recent  letter  to  tho  London  Tbnen^  Professor  Max  MUller 
contends  against  the  view  Sf^t  forth  by  Prof<.»ssor  Say«*o  In  his 
address  to  the  Anthropological  Section  of  tho  BritJRli  As^oeiati'Hi 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  that  tho  originnl  home  of  the 
Arvans  was  not  in  Asia.  Professor  Sayce,  following  Dr.  Sehradt^r. 
of  Jena,  and  other  German  scholars,  traiisfere  the  original  home 
of  the  Aryan  stock  to  Hoandinavia  or  Lithuania.  Canon  Isjinc 
THivlor  has  supported  Professor  Rayce's  views  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  London. 

■ 

Amoho  the  most  interesting  of  the  reported  utterances  of  Pro- 
ftesor  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator  of  tho  Peabody  Academy,  in  Cam- 
bridg«,  lEasB.,  at  a  late  meeting  of  antiquarians  in  Cleveland,  was 
hSa  announcement  that  ancient  skulls  from  Ohio  show,  beyond 


question,  that  the  Afound-bulMors  were  allii:'<l  to  tho  tribes  of 
Mexico  and  South  America.  Thi-so  are  short-headed  races,  the 
breadth  of  wnose  skulls  is  more  than  three-fourths  their  length* 
Out  of  1,400  skulls  from  burial-plaws  near  MarUsonville,  mora 
than  1,200  were  of  that  typ«».  Kvt»rvthing  thus  points  to  tho  cor- 
rectness of  tho  genenilizations  of  tho  late  Colonel  Whittlesey  that 
tho  Mound-builders  advanced  up  the  Mississippi  Vallry  to  South- 
ern Illinois  an«l  Ohio,  and  were  afterward  driven  biick  by  the 
more  warlike  tribes  of  the  lake  region.  Tiio  fact  that  the  Southern 
tribes  in  America  belong  to  a  short-headed  nice,  while  the  Northern 
tribes  are  long-headed,  and  that  then^  is  a  corresponding  division 
between  the  races  in  Southern  Asia  and  those  in  Northern  Afcia, 
also  has  great  significance  in  indicating  the  early  lines  of  migra- 
tion from  tho  Old  World.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  Great  Sorpt'nt  in  Adams  (.'ouuty,  O.,  has  been 
rescued  from  obliteration,  and  restore*!  to  its  original  dimensions, 
and  will  l)e  preserved.  It  is  now  the  i)n»perty  of  the  Peabody 
Academy,  through  the  generosity  of  a  society  olf  hidies  in  Bostcm. 
This  mound  is  a  very  fmpressive'object.  as  it  winds,  for  1,300  feet, 
up  tho  side  hill  overlooking  Brush  Creek.  100  feet  below.  It  wna 
fast  going  to  destruction.  Tho  zeal  of  the  lioston  ladies  is  having 
effect  in  Ohio,  and  organiKotions  are  lH>ginning  to  move  for  the 
preservation  of  other  monuments  of  this  interesting  civil izatlc^n. 

A  cuBious  and  interesting  inquiry  is  proceeding  in  KUe$  rTtwf 
Qwerim  and  other  English  journals,  as  to  which  was  the  mother 
city  of  America:  f.f.,from  what  city  did  the  first  European  settlen 
of  tho  United  States  come  ?  The  originator  of  tho  inquiry  is  ia 
favor  of  Plymouth,  as  being  the  city  or  town  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  and  to 
some  extent  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (who  called  New  I'lymouth 
after  that  port),  but  invites  discussion  as  to  the  possible  claims  of 
other  European  towns,  etc.  The  subjwt  is  of  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  probably  will  excite  some  deUite.  If  this  claim  is  es- 
tablished, ft  will  enhan«.*o  tho  interest  Americans  will  take  in  tho 
tereonlenary  celebnition  of  tho  defeat  of  the  Srianish  ArmatLi, 
which  is  to  bo  made  at  Plymouth  some  time  this  year. 

It  was  a  theory  of  tii*»  astrononier  Arago  that  tho  zodiac  was  of 
Egyptian  origin,  and  ho  thought  it  a  verv  ancient  conception.  It 
has  since  boen  proveil  that  the  form  of  tho  zodiac  upon  wliirh 
Arogo  founded  his  conclusion  was  only  of  the  IHoIemoic  Age  ;  iMit 
earlier  than  this  is  a  zo<liac  «liscoven:d'at  Tan  is  (the  ancient  Zonn), 
where  many  engraved  gems  and  canned  boundary-stones  of  a  far 
morti  remote  anticpiity  show  that  tho  signs  of  tho  Kodiae,  at 
known  to  us,  were  also  known  to  the  Chaldeans.  It  is  evident  that 
from  an  early  Period  thr;  division  of  the  heiiveus  into  twelve  pnrts, 

K-esid<.Hl  ovL*r  by  twelve  eonstellations,  had  been  in  use  among  fiie 
ibvlonians. 


ENTERTAINING  COLUMN. 

Would  tho  pugilist  be  classed  as  a  *'  mill "  operative  ? 

To  siAKB  a  long  story  short— Send  it  to  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper. 

"A  LiTTLV  Burlington  uoy  gave,  as  the  doflnition  of  (*up|dity, 
"  love-sickness." 

The  lat<^st  British  warship  cost  $1,500,000.  It  was  almost  as 
exitensive  as  a  x>rivate  yacht. 

lTso(>ms  as  if  tho  bread -and -pastry  cook  might  not  inappnv 
priately  tie  termed  a  doughmestic. 

Thkbe  Is  one  kind  of  vice  which  never  sticks  to  young  pooj)1« 
enough  to  hurt  them,  and  that  is  advice. 

The  do::  that  go<^  without  a  muzzle  in  New  York  to  save  n 
trifling  cxiMjnsi3  is  {tenny  wibo  and  ix>uiid  foolish. 

She  "Whv,  Charlie,  what  a  pile  of  Jetters !  JiiVita- Jimr,  I 
sup|H)si3  ?*'  f/i? — "Not  at  my  time  of  lify*  my  dear.  Billies  ovjt- 
due." 

KlCE-BiKTiK  s<'ll  for  tw«Mjty  crnt.s  a  dozen  in  Oeon^ia.  Tlic 
amiitrur  s[H)rt«rnan  down  tln/re  can  have  pretty  goo<l  luck  for  a 
dollar. 

*' Yor  had  Ix-tter  ask  f'»r  mannpr**  than  for  mont.-y,'*  sai*!  a 
damly  to  a  bf*ir.:ar.  "  I  asknl  for  wlut  I  thouglit  yuu  had  mo."*t 
of."  was  the  ke«*n  retort. 

She— "I  like  this  phu-e  iinm«';is«ly  sinco  they  havo  tho  new 
French  chtf."*    Ih'  (wnak  in  hi.«*  Fp'tu-h,  but  g»?nerous  to  a  fault) 
"  Waitah,  bring  ch»f  for  two!" 

Carltle  says:  **  A  man  who  sim;:s  at  his  work  is  a  goo<l  mnn.' 
Maylw  S'"».  Hut  we  have  notict^l  in  the  ci.mi  of  a  niusi|uito  th.-it 
when  he  sings  a  screnatie  to  you  at  night  ho  is  after  your  bloixl. 

JoNKS-  "  ITave  you  a  family.  Mr.  Smith  ?"  Smith  --  "I  hjivo  two 
dauglit'Ts."'  ./oM«'S*— ••  Ifjivo  you  no  s<'iis  y  SmifU  (slirhint:  lu-av- 
ilv)— "I  have  no  sons  to  ix>r|Hftuate  mv  nami\  It  will  die  witii 
me." 

The  cashier  of  a  business  hou^n  in  Now  York  finds  th/it  tho 
following  n<'»tice,  posted  in  fr«>nt  of  ids  <l<;sk,  Sfrves  a  useful  i  ur- 
posi^:  "Never  a<ldre*«»  your  oonvorsation  to  a  i»»T»f»u  entjaged  in 
adding  figures.    There' is  nothing  po  deaf  as  an  adder.'* 

Hafpt  All  JUyvTHiy.—Ifnahrwl  "If  you  only  had  the  ability 
to  cook  as  mother  usc<l  to  I  would  be  happy,  deaV.  "  Wife—"  And 
If  you  only  had  the  ability  to  make  money  enough  to  buy  things  tm 
cook,  as  your  father  used  to,  I,  too,  would  be  happy,  door." 


EFFIE   DEAKS. 
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■  ruaraa  Biaat.M.  millais. 
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balnnco  for  strengthen iu;;  fortifications.  Tlie  revolution 
which  the  art  of  wftr  lias  nndergone,  the  rapidity  of 
movement,  and,  above  all,  the  great  numerical  strength  of 
armies  now  brought  into  the  field,  have  long  ago  demon- 
strated the  fact  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  a  line  of 
frontier  fortresses  as  a  moans  of  national  defense.  Again, 
with  the  new  and  moro  effective  explosives,  and  with  the 
])erfection  of  arms,  the  increased  power  of  artillery  since 
the  days  of  Vauban,  in  vertical  fire,  rendered  necessary 
a  change  in  the  ancient  construction  of  her  fortresses. 
Many  good  and  logical  objections  to  the  old  styles,  fol- 
.  lowing  in  the  direct  line  of  progress,  have  led  to  a  new 
arrangement  in  many  of  the  recent  constructions  of  forti- 
fications. The  ground  to  be  defended  is  now  inclosed  by 
a  series  of  detached  forts,  works,  redoubts,  etc.  These 
mutually  flank  and  defend  each  other,  and  are  located  at 
from  300  to  3,000  yards,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  embrace  a  circumference  of  several 
miles ;  each  work  having  within  itself  the  means  of  sus- 
taining a  siege,  with  its  small  garrison  protected  by  good 
casemates,  strong  parapets,  etc.  The  advantages  thus 
attained  are  held  to  be-  these  :  They  remove  the  actual 
scene  of  operations  to  such  a  distance  from  the  inhabit- 
ants that  their  sufferings  and  privations  during  the 
operations  of  a  siege  shall  be  greatly  diminished.  Within 
the  circle  of  these  works  people  can  canry  on  the  pro- 
duction of  those  mt^teiials  which  sustain  life  and  provide 
comfort.  The  space  which  an  assailant  must  occupy  to 
invest  such  a  circuit  of  works  requires  an  immense  force, 
and  weakens  his  line  to  auch  an  extent  as  to  afford  op- 
portunities to  the  defenders  to  fall  upon  his  decimateil 
fronts  with  heavy  attacks.  The  vast  interior  space  thus 
inclosed,  on  the^  other  hand,  not  only  gives  c6ver  to  tlie 
largest  body  of  troops  and  enables  an  army  after  defeat 
to  rally,  reorganize  and  assume  the  offensive,  but  af- 
fords, likewise,  ample  space  for  the  formation  of  vast 
magazines  of  every  description. 

The  most  complete  embodiment  of  these  modem  prin- 
oijAes  makes  Paris  what  it  is  to-day,  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  world.  The  works  now  consist  of  the  old 
bastioned  enceinte  revetted  to  the  height  of  35  feet,  built 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  with  lunette  45  feet  broad,  and  covered  by  a  centre 
scarp  of  masonry.  The  gateways  or  entrances  through 
this  huge  wall  are  fifty  in  number,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  casemated  barracks  fitted  to  contain,  in  times  of 
war,  batteries  to  flank  the  ditches  and  the  approaches, 
and  form  in  reality  so  many  citadels.  The  ditch,  by 
means  of  a  barrage  of  the  Seine,  could  be  flooded  to  the 
depth  of  eight  feet  in  less  than  forty -eight  hours.  There 
is  also  a  second  line  of  fortifications  which  consists 
of  seventeen  old  and  thirty  -  eight  new  detached  forts 
and  ninety-four  bastions,  varying  in  their  outline  and 
properties,  but  all  the  new  works  constructed  upon 
the  most  approved  principles  of  modern  art.  This  ex- 
terior line,  combined  with  the  natural  topographical 
obstacles  of  the  country,  extending  beyond  St  Denis, 
Pan  tin,  Vincennes,  Charenton,  Ivry  and  Mont  Val^rien, 
intersected  by  woods,  rivers  and  heights,  embraces  a 
circumference  of  upward  of  seventy  miles.  The  distance 
between  the  two  lines  varies  from  2.000  to  7,000  French 
meters.  The  right  bank  of  the  Seine  represents  sixty- 
seven  fronts,  the  left  twenty-seven.  The  exterior  line  is 
connected  with  the  enceinte  by  strategic  roads,  both  i*ail- 
way  and  wagon,  which  so  radiate  around  the  city  that 
should  an  enemy  have  captured  a  fort  and  mastered  the 
whole  position  of  the  line  of  which  it  forms  the  head,  he 
could  not  advance  on  any  portion  of  the  enceinte  without 
being  taken  in  flank.     The   armament  of  the  enceinte 


requires  2,000  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  that  of  the  detached 
forts  2,000.  The  powder  magazines  of  the  latter  contain 
nearly  25,000,000  pounds  of  powder.  Of  the  exterior 
line,  St.  Denis,  with  Forts  de  I'Est  and  Charenton,  form 
the  two  great  centres  of  manoeuvre  and  defense  of  this 
central  system.  But  the  difficulties  which  an  invading 
army  would  have  to  encounter  in  a  march  on  the  French 
capital  can  be  best  appreciated  by  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
dispositions  made  for  the  general  defense  of  the  entire 
territory,  of  which,  as  it  has  already  been  observed,  Paris 
and  Lyons  form  the  two  great  pivots.  The  sphere  of 
action  represented  by  a  simple  fortified  post  is  limited 
to  the  range  of  its  artillery;  of  a  fortress,  the  distance  to 
which  its  garrison  can  act  with  safety;  of  a  grand  forti- 
fied position,  the  whole  range  of  country  upon  which  an 
entire  army  can  operate.  It  is  the  combination  of  all 
these  conditions  that  renders  France  to-day  no  longer 
the  plaything  of  1871,  but  unassailable  on  her  own 
^ound.  The  attitude  of  this  people  for  the  past  year, 
the  direction  of  her  policy,  always  independent  and  ag- 
gressive, demonstrates  how  firmly  they  themselves  are 
impressed  with  this  fact. 

Under  the  first  empire  the  French  continental  frontier 
was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  the  right  rest- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  the  left  on  the  German  Ocean, 
its  front  covered  by  the  States  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  But  the  peace  of  1815  gave  a  new  determination 
to  this  frontier,  converting  some  of  its  most  salient  points 
into  advanced  bases  of  operation  for  an  enemy  in  cose  of 
war. 

Thus  the  Allied  Powers  dispossessed  her  of  Chinay, 
Marienbnrg  and  Philippeville,  which  brought  their  ad- 
vanced posts  within  seven  marches  of  Paris.  They  de^ 
piived  her  also  of  Serrelouis,  Landau  and  Hennengen, 
leaving  Alsace  and  Lorraine  completely  uncovered,  and 
compelled  years  after  to  suffer  German  annexation.  The 
possession  of  Parenburg  established  them  beyond  the 
Jura  ;  while  in  the  Alps  they  remained  not  only  masters 
of  all  the  gp-eat  military  roads,  but  likewise  of  several 
valleys  which  descend  toward  France.  Open  thus  on 
many  sides  to  hostile  aggression,  the  French  Govern- 
ment, with  admirable  foresight  and  consummate  sagacity, 
have  since  the  year  1830  been,  though  not  unremitting  in 
their  exertions,  endeavoring  to  endow  their  country  with  a 
well-combined  and  powerful  system  of  defense,  in  order 
to*  render  impossible  the  reoccurrence  of  the  disasters  of 
1814,  and  those  transpiring  later,  in  1870.  The  renewed 
labors  of  the  past  seventeen  years  have  advanced  the  de- 
fense to  its  perfection.  France  has  now  upon  her  frontiers 
a  line  of  fortresses  in  ratio  to  their  extent  and  physical 
configuration ;  and  upon  each  great  line  of  invasion  two  or 
three  fortified  intermediate  positions,  such  as  Lyons  and 
Bordeaux,  where  there  exist  recently  built  intrenchment 
camps,  in  which  an  army  could  maintain  itself  for  almost 
any  length  of  time.  These  points  are  directly  connected 
with  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  the  interior1t>y  a  chain  of 
posts  and  positions,  to  cover  and  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  her  defensive  army,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
country  a  great  place  of  arms,  under  cover  of  which,  in 
case  of  disaster,  a  last  struggle  for  national  independence 
could  be  successfully  made.  The  rules  of  this  modem 
French  art  of  defense  have  caused  to  be  established  two 
different  descriptions  of  fortified  places  —  fortresses  of 
depot,  and  fortresses  of  manoeuvre.  The  former  are 
strong  and  comparatively  few  in  number,  capable  of 
maintaining  the  material  for  the  supply  of  a  large  army, 
artillery  equipages,  reserves  of  small  arms  ;  in  fact,  ord- 
nance stores  of  every  nature  and  kind.  Several  of  them 
also   contain  an  arsenal  of  construction,  and  extensive 
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magazines  for  provisions.  Tlio  troops  ordered  to  tbese 
places  are  tlins  enabled  to  leave,  n^ell  armed,  organized 
ud  ready  for  immediate  operations  in  the  field.  At  a 
later  period,  as  the  theory  of  the  utility  of  snch  places 
eontinnes,  the  reinforcements  of  the  army  are  to  be  or- 
gf^nized,  and,  if  the  commencement  of  a  campaign  prove 
disastrous,  or  should  the  French  army  be  so  inferior  to 
the  enemy  that  from  the  first  it  was  compelled  to  act  on 
ibe  defensive,  it  would  double  its  force  by  resting  on  one 
of^these  places,  nearly  all  of  which  are  located  on  naviga- 
ble rivers,  the  better  to  obtain  supplies  and  facilitate  the 
mancouvres  of  the  army.  The  next  are  fortresses  of  man- 
CBiivte;  which,  as  the  term  implies,  serve  to  facilitate  the 
actions  of  an  army  and  to  fetter  or  defeat  altogetlier  those 
of  an  enemy.  They  are  exclusively  situated  in  the 
mountains,  the  valleys  of  which  are  blocked  up,  and 
upon  rivers  running  parallel  to  the  frontiers. 

But,  above  all,  does  it  appear  to  liave  been  the  policy 
of  the  French  to  secure  her  capital  against  a  coup  de 
main.  Says  a  writer  upon  the  subject  :  **  For  if  the  heart 
of  a  state  be  uncovered,  it  is  useless  to  fortify  the  extrem- 
ities. In  fact,  under  the  centralized  system  of  modem 
goremments,  the  military  power  of  a  nation  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  invulnerability  of  its  capital.  '*  It  was  the 
oombination  of  these  military  and  political  considerations 
which  presided  over  the  renewed  fortifications  of  Paris. 
Now,  an  invading  army  must  be  sufficiently  strong,  not 
ooly  to  gain  half  a  dozen  battles,  but  to  undertake  the 
nege  of  several  of  the  frontier  fortresses  prior  to  an  ad- 
vance on  the  capital.  But  it  was  not  a  particular  sys- 
tem 6t  fortifications,  territorial  configuration,  or  the  oon- 
rtiiatioh  of  an  army,  that  was  the  basis  of  the  recent 
operations,  but  a  combination  of  them  all  ;  for  of  all 
^Mnas,  war  is  held  to  be  one  in  which  the  unities  should 
be  most  rigorously  observed.  But,  after  successively 
renderiDg  impregnable  the  frontiers,  securing  the  capital 
and  completing  the  defensive  operations  of  the  interior, 
it  mm  found  indispensable,  in  order  to  mature  this  per- 
iset  system  further — by  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
iBaknres  of  the  country,  the  rivers,  mountains,  woods  and 
Tslleys— to  establish  between  the  different  frontiers  them- 
selves, a  well-combined  ensemble,  and,  by  the  direction 
of  military  roads,  the  formation  of  magazines,  strong  for- 
tified positions,  t^les  de  pnnt,  to  connect  them  in  order  to 
enable  the  armies  charged  with  the  defense  of  each  front- 
ier to  rapidly  concentrate  and  move  en  masse  on  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  rapid  development  of 
the  system  of  railways,  to  which  the  Government  has 
taken  care  te  give  a  strategic  direction,  will  greatly  facili- 
tate this  operation.  Up  to  the  year  1870,  France  had  been 
exceedingly  backward  in  recognizing  the  importance  and 
the  many  advantages  of  rapid  transportation,  for  in  that 
year  there  were  only  9,008  miles  in  opemtion,  while 
across  the  border,  in  Germany,  there  were  12,118  miles  ; 
but  since  that  period  she  has  spent  an  enormous  amount 
in  developing  these  useful  accessories  to  the  operations 
of  war.  In  consequence  of  a  convention  held  for  that 
Jmrpose,  the  interior  network  of  railways  was  to  be 
brought  up  te  at  least  14,165  miles  within  ten  years,  and 
that  at  an  expenditure  of  82,057,359,220.  Of  this  amount 
the  companies  hod  to  provide  SI, 711, GOO. 440,  while  the 
state  granted  a  subsidy  of  8342,749,780  and  further, 
aooording  to  a  decision  of  Parliament  in  1879,  it  was  de- 
cided to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  between  6,381 
■od  7,600  miles  of  new  lines ;  and  now,  at  the  present 
time.  Fiance  has  nearly  25,000  miles  passably  well  equip- 
ped and  in  active  operation. 

To  Tesume  the  examination  of  the  new  works  which 
tete  been  oonstraoted  since  1870 :  Before  the  Pmssian 


denouement  the  frontiers  were  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
dition as  in  1709  and  1793,  but  the  necessity  of  reorgaui^ 
ing  their  defense  was  not  long  in  making  itself  felt. 
Especially  was  weakness  noticeable  on  the  sides  of 
Belgium,  Germany  and  Italy.  By  means  of  new  forts 
and  outlying  works  there  have  been  created  strong  posi- 
tions arranged  in  groups  and  fortified  camps.  The  great 
centres  of  defense  are  : 

1.  Frontiers  of  Belgium  on  the  north  : 

a.  The  great  Dunkorquo  group,  com  posed  of  Forts  Dunkenjuo, 
Burgvies,  Gravclines,  and  several  other  smallor  ones. 

b.  The  great  place  of  Lille,  surrounded   by  seven   detatched 
forts. 

c.  The  region  iKjtween  the  Rivers  Escaut  and  Sambre— the  chief 
centre  of  defense  of  the  northern  frontier— where  are  located 
Forts  Le  Quesnoy,  Cond<5,  Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  the  Citadel  of 
Canibray,  the  fortified  position  of  Mayl>ouge,  Landr5cie8,  and 
several  forts. 

d.  The  region  of  the  Ardennes,  defended  by  Oivet,  Montmeroy 
and  Longwy. 

e.  Second  line  of  defense :  Peronne,  La  Fere,  Laon,  Boissons 
and  Reims. 

/.  Paris  and  its  fortifications. 

2.  On  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  the  northwest.  : 

a.  The  first  line  of  defense  is  the  fortiiled  Camp  of  Verdun,  on 
the  Meuse,  composed  of  the  place  Verdun  and  twelve  forts,  which 
command  the' roads  from  Motz  to  I^aris. 

b.  The  great  Camp  of  Toul  and  eleven  forts,  which  command 
the  roads  from  Strasbourg  to  Paris. 

c.  The  place  of  Epinal  and  five  forts,  situated  between  Epinal 
and  Belfort 

J.  The  fortified  Camp  of  Belfort,  conslKting  of  its  ancient  oirole 
of  six  forts  and  a  new  one  of  ten  forts,  located  further  in  advanoe 
and  armed  with  powerful  Imttiiries. 

e.  Behind  this  line  of  fortifications,  Langres,  another  fortified 
camp,  with  two  circles  of  forts  commanding  the  rood  from  Belfort 
to  Paris ;  and  then,  lastly,  Nogent-sur-Seine. 

3.  On  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  : 

a.  The  new  Forts  and  Works  of  Montbeliard,  Pont  le  Bolde  and 
Lomont. 

b.  The  strongly  fortified  position  of  Besan9on,  placed  beyond 
danger  of  l>ombardment  by  twenty-two  detached  forts  and  fortifi- 
cations, among  them  Fort  Toux,  and,  on  the  south,  the  Place  dea 
Utmsse. 

c.  The  great  Fortress  and  Citadel  of  Dijon,  with  eight  large 
forts. 

This  colossal  work  ujx^n  the  French  frontiers,  planned 
and  carried  into  execution  by  General  Riviere,  a  veritable 
modern  Vauban,  is  now  ])ractically  finished.  To  arm  tlie 
foits  and  fortresses,  in  1884,  ninety -six  batteries  were 
created,  to  which  are  added,  in  time  of  war,  the  artillery 
force  of  the  ten-itorial  army. 

For  imparting  to  this  system  of  defense  all  the  energy 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  France  possesses,  by  reason  of 
her  reorganizing  ui)on  the  principle  that  every  man  owes 
military  service  to  his  country,  an  army  in  time  of  peace 
of  144  regiments  of  infantiy;  4  battalions  of  4  companies 
each,  and  20  others  stationed  at  depots  ;  16  fort  battalions 
with  6  batteries  eacb  ;  38  regiments  of  field  artillery,  19 
with  12  batteries  and  an  equid  number  with  8  ;  3  mounted 
batteries  ;  12  batteries  in  Algeria — making  a  total  of  449 
batteries  with  3,694  cannon,  and  the  entire  equipment 
manned  by  502,000  men  with  125,000  horses.  In  time  of 
war  France  can  dispose  of  twenty  classes  of  150,000  each, 
3,000,000  in  all,  from  which  must  be  deducted  one-sixth 
for  losses,  exemptions,  etc.,  leaving  the  effective  number 
in  war  2,500,000.  With  this  force  splendidly  equipped 
as  it  would  be,  there  seems  no  doubt  but  France  could 
hold  her  own  against  any  attack  and  be  enabled  to  aport 
with  her  antagonists.    The  fact  that,  as  indicated  by 
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ftad  espeoinllj  in  France,  nnd  are  empliasized  bv  the  dia- 
cloflores  'wliiob  resulted  from  tUe  examioation.  While 
other  Contineatal  Powers  have  nianifusted  unnsnal  con- 
■ervstism  in  the  adoptioa  of  new  expedients,  the  French 
OoTernmoot  eeema  to  hare  Lad  a  craving  and  heart; 
appreciatioD  of  every  device  wliich  bore  the  atamp  of 
noveltj  or  contained  soma  promise  of  UBefnlneas.  The 
blind  dependence  Tipon  their  mitrailleuse  ajid  cbassepot 
gnus  in  1870  has  been  sncceeded  by  a  desire  to  supplant 
them,  and,  in  fact,  every  other  piece  of  war  apparatus  of 
that  lamented  historical  period.  Althongh  in  the  main 
the  French  arms  have  been  undergoing  marked  changea, 
and  althougli  innovations  were  as  freqnent  as  tlie  means 
presented,  very  little  lias  or  will  be  heard  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  her  military  system  and  equipment.  In  con- 
BectioQ  with  the  renovation  and  remodeling  of  her  arma- 
nent  and  apparatus  of  war  she  has  quietly  been  working 
parallel  reforms  of  an  important  natare  in  the  theory  of 
her  armies.  Since  the  reverses  of  1870-71  that  part  of 
her  military  system  relating  to  her  army  haa  been  com- 
pletely overthrown,  and  the  principles  of  1789  adopted 
as  the  gronndwork  of  reorganization.  According  to  these 
precepts  every  able-bodied  Frenchman  owes  military  ser- 
vice to  his  conntry.  A  law  enacted  in  1872  created  two 
armies,  the  active  and  territorial,  somewhat  after  tbe 
model  set  by  the  Oermans  many  ye*rs  ago.  Other  im- 
portant changes  have  followed,  permanent  eorpt  tTarmee 
were  formed,  and  a  mode  of  rapid  mobilization  by  nHwaj 
vrgaaized,  so  that,  it  is  estimated,  in  three  days  she  coald 
concentrate  200,000  men  on  her  frontier.  Ilie  meftos  of 
tiefense  on  the  frontiers  themselves  wore  changed  ;  the  ar- 
tillery reoonstmcted  ;  a  new  system  of  tactioe  adopted  ; 
tbe  cavalry  was  transformed  ;  tbe  inleniianee  reorgi^iised 
and  considered  apart  from  tbe  medical  staff ;  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  Control  over  tbe  whole  administration  of  tbe 
army  was  created.  In  this  energetic  manner  ber  armed 
forces  have  been  adapted  to  accepted  modem  military 
principles,  and  what  at  one  time  was  conaidapsd  rontine 
was  eagerly  combated  by  new  methods  of  operation,  te- 
ODunoing  in  the  process  many  old  legends  and  prqn- 

Tbese  monster  changes  in  the  equipment,  administra- 
tion, etc.,  and  the  neceasary  increase  in  the  standing 
army  wliioh  reenlted,  cost  the  Eepublic  $600,000,000. 
The  new  recmiting  law  decrees  :  1st.  That  every  French- 
man owes  his  conntry  military  service.  2d.  Every  French- 
man capable  of  doing  military  service  may  be  called  out 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  forty  years.  3d.  All  kinds  of 
■ubstitntion  are  Buppresaed.  4tb.  Every  Frenchman  fit 
for  service  is  enrolled  in  tbe  active  army  for  five  years  ; 
in  the  reserve  of  tbe  active  army  for  four  years  ;  in  tbe 
territorial  army  for  five  years,  and  in  the  reserve  of  the 
territorial  army  for  six  years.  Tbe  applications  of  thoae 
decrees  bare  done  much  for  the  army  of  France  ;  but 
changes  in  her  equipment  of  these  forces  have  been  even 
more  marked. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  leading  writeis  on  military 
science  that  this  army  is  better  equipped  and  more  fertile 
in  fighting  expedients  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on 
the  globe.  Her  inventive  genins  has  work(?d  out  some 
curious  problems.  Especially  during  the  past  year  have 
advances  in  this  direction  been  noticed. 

Of  tbe  most  unique  of  these  may  be  considered  the 
subject  of  tbe  war-balloon  and  its  utility.  Since  the  use- 
fnlness  of  these  air-ships  in  war  was  first  brought  to  the 
notice  of  military  men  during  tbe  siege  of  Paris,  much 


^ 


be  indestructible  from  bullets  and  well  adapted  to  use 
during  a  campaign  or  a  siege.  Tbe  principle  of  the  in- 
vention is  illnstrated  in  an  accompanying  cut.  Inside  of 
the  usual  envelope  of  silk  is  a  series  of  connected  conical 
sacks,  likewise  of  silk,  and  suspended  loosely  in  vertical 
tiers.  Each  column  of  cones  is  separate,  but  all  unite 
near  tbe  month  of  the  balloon,  where  they  are  supplied 
with  the  gas  tbrongh  small  tubes.     Around  the  interior 
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of  tbe  envelope  are  ascending  rings  ol  silk,  attached  at 
tbe  tipper  end  and  hanging  loosely.  These  rings  cover 
tbe  envelope  from  top  to  bottom,  and  are  intended  to  be 
drawn  into  the  aperture  made  by  a  ball  by  virtne  of  the 
outward  msh  of  gas  wbicb  would  oocur.  The  basket 
wbiob  wonid  contain  tbe  adventurer  is  designed  to  bold 
two  or  three  men  and  leave  room  ior  photographic  or 
other  apparatus.  Tbe  bottom  will  be  of  steel,  and  like  a 
donble  plowshare,  to  tnm  bullets  from  their  course. 
With  a  balloon  of  this  nature  many  things  would  be 
possible.  For  use  in  fortresses  and  dnring  battles  it 
could  be  let  ont  by  cable  to  a  sufficient  height,  at  which 
the  position  and  defenses  of  the  attacking  army  might  be 
photographed  or  commnnicated  to  the  staff  of  officers 
below  by  means  of  t«l^p«ph  or  telephone.  It  could  be 
also  used  as  an  aerial  battery,  conveying  bombs  or  shells 
'  tbe  beads  of  tbe  enemy.      The  experiments  are 
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ptCMotad  to  tlw  departmeBt  ia  the  d^Dunite  tocket, 
i^ioh  prniniw  to  pmra  bo  atBoient  implement  of  war- 
fttni  la  daaign  it  ia  aomewhat  Btmilar  to  the  large 
locfceli  naed  t^  the  TTnited  Statea  Sif^al  Service,  al- 
thnngh  ita  intaiior  arrangenieiit  is  diSbrent.  The  rocket 
jftaptx  b  divided  into  three  distinot  chamben,  the  firat 
tvit — thoae  nearast  the  fnae-eDd  of  the  rocket — beiag, 
bmmnr,  oonneeted  with  a  fuse.  In  the  lover  end  the 
maVcj  is  filled  with  alowiburoiag  powder,  which  can  be 
Ifanad  to  anit  the  neoeasitiea  of  the  case ;  the  second 
I  giant  powder,  and  the  one  under  the 
oone  a  charge  of  cimcentrated 
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iartifleatioii  extending  from  the  frontier  to  Paris  have 
bMB  flanneoted  by  telegraph  and  placed  in  farther 
■iiawilliiiialiiiii  by  means  of  the  helioscope. 

nt  >nay  of  France  having  been  thoroughly  renovated 

mk  Immght  into  a  state  ol  perfection — that  is,  at  least 

AMHtieally  perfection  —  since  1872,   the  mass  of  the 

hIi^  rendered  distrustful  by  past  aventa,   demanded 

•  paoUcal  tost  be  made  of  ita  oapaollT. 

,tiitiW*e*y,  a  law  was  uieated   \rj  Vat  Chamber  of 

bH,  nd  aHietwaed  ly  theSsaato  early  in  Angii^ 


also  prumnl gated  by  the  Preaiilent  of  the  Republic,  which 
anthurized  the  Itoilway  Superior  Military  Commission, 
upon  the  indication  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to  have  pre- 
l>ared  by  the  Committee  of  Plana  and  Projects,  "what 
combinations  conlil  be  applied  moat  nHefdlly.and  moat 
economically  for  an  eijierinient  of  mobUization  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  single  cordis  il'mmee,  and  that  independent  of 
the  combinations  to  be  hereafter  determined  in  case  of  a 
more  extended  one."  The  Seventeenth  Corpt  d'Armic, 
at  Tonlunae,  was  chosen,  and  all  the  preparatory  opera- 
tions carried  ont  under  normal  conditions,  with  a  hypo- 
thetical objective  created  for  the  occasion.  Then,  after 
the  mobilization,  which  in  itself  is  always  the  same,  the 
concentration  was  to  be  eflected  in  a  distance  relatively 
restricted  for  the  em-pid'iirm-k.  Tlie  commission  selected 
the  railway  ot  CarcasBOnne  asi  ita  bsisis  of  operation, 
ubich  town  was  to  become  the  quarter-general  with  ita 
ces,  and  the  TLirty-fonrth  Division  of 
Infantry,  while  at  Costelnandy  was  ordered  stationed  the 
Thirty-third  Division. 

The  concentration  of  these  two  divisions  was  thns  or- 
dered, to  allow  the  manceUTres  of  division  against  divi- 
1,  and  thereby*efiect  a  double  end.     Then,  these  man- 
ceuvres  finished,  the  basis  of  operations  was  inverted,  and 
Toulouse  was  to  become  the  objective,  while  the  concen- 
tration was,  in  reality,  changed  to  Cnstolnaudy  and  its 
environa. 
The  mobilization  was  suocesafnl. 
Though  thia  essay  was  made  under  conditions  not  alto- 
getber  natoral,  it  is  no  leas  positive  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  organization  woAed  normally,  and  that  from  it  the 
country  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
simotion  of  ita  army,  on  men,  horses,  material,  and  also 
1  the  strategical  employment  of  railways. 
This  experiment,  which  has  been  so  sucoesefnlly  be- 
gun, is  not  yet  torminated,  for  numerous  reports  wili  be 
seat  in,  preparing  the  way  for  another  theoretical  one, 
soon  to  commence- 
As  a  result  of  the  experiment,  the  country  now  has 
had  evidence  of  the  value,  the  power  of  ita  military  or- 
ganization, and  the  moving  capacity  of  railways.    The 
Southern  Railway  Company,  which  has  at  command  18,000 
cars   aud  carriages   of  all  sorts,  inclnding  the  engines 
necessary  for  the  traction,  only  represents  jnst  the  fif- 
teenth part  of  the  rolling-stock  at  hand  for  strategical 
transports   possessed   by  the   great   companies.     About 
270,000  COTS  are  ready  to   transport  upon   short  notice 
all  the  army  of  the  first  line — more  than  one  million  men 
with  horses,  material  and  carriages. 

The  material  of  the  other  <:nrp3  d'nrmie  is  exactly  the 
same  aa  that  of  the  seventeenth,  and  is  reallyinexisteno& 
The  requisition-horses  have  largely  sufficed  to  draw  the 
material.  The  provisions  in  slore  as  a  reserve  have 
amplv  provided  for  the  troops  in  food  and  clothing, 
mei'icioes.  etc. 

The  French  have  now  a  right  to  feel  that  its  army  ia 
ready,  and  ivill  guamnlee  its  independence.  This  essay, 
also,  hna  shown  the  real  value  of  reserves.  Officers,  func- 
tionaries, ond  the  soldiers,  exhibited  the  eamestoees, 
activity  and  comprehension  which  was  expected  from 
them,  bat  of  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
incredulous. 

In  order  to  understand  Uie  complete  theory  of  French 
defense  from  the  map  on  page  397,  the  following  oom- 
^anoa  at  the  dispositions  of  her  army  in  case 
ia  neoeaaary.  An  enemy  of  mapmar  strvngUi 
having  entved  the  Freneh  territo^  by  drhriag  beek  the 
ontpoata,  oanaea  the  defending  foraaa  to  retfre  to  Uw  |ci^ 
trndOam  ol  the  flirt  rifbm,  m  tjttn  of  forttfleittaHb 
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wliicli  exteods  from  Mezi^i-cs  to  Belfort.  This  riikaa, 
whicb  is  tbe  moat  formidable  ia  tUe  world,  hfis  tUree 
breaks— that  is  to  say,  places  or  eKt«nts  of  oonntrj  where 
fortified  works  are  wanting.  Tliese  breaks,  indicated  by 
the  heavy  broken  lines,  lio  :  the  first,  between  Mezi^res 
and  Verdna  ;  the  second,  between  Toul  and  Epinal,  and 
the  third,  between  BeUart  and  Montbeliai'd  ;  but  at  these 
three  localities  a  knowledge  of  the  country  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  are  important  nataral  obstacles  which 
make  fortification  unnecessary  ;  between  Mezi^res  and 
Verdon,  the  Meuss ;  the  Moselle  between  Tonl 
Epinal,  and  a  region  of  precipitous  hilla  at  the  break  of 
Belfort.  Besides,  directly  opposite,  and  behind  these 
apparent  weak  spots,  are  located  three  fonnidable  se 
tiaela  in  tbe  works  of  Reims,  Langres  and  Besan^on. 

1.  Frcm  Metiires  to    Vtrdun. —  The  fortified  place  of 
Mezi&res  closes  one  of  tbe  bends  of  tbe  River  Meuse.     It 


Batteries   of  Martemoaelle.      Independent  of  these,  are 
the  Redoubts  of  Justice. 

3.  From  7'ou^  (a  £/)mn/.— Theonly  true  defense  here  is 
the  Moselle,  but  an  enemy  crossing  this  line  would  run 
the  risk  of  having  their  retreat  and  supplies  cut  oft 
Epinal  is  a  large  intrenched  camp,  enrroundetl  by  fort', 
the  new  ones  numbering  ten.  Independent  of  these  forts 
there  are  tbe  Batteries  of  the  Voivie  and  the  Adelphc, 
between  Forts  Longchamps  and  Rezimont ;  the  Batteries 
of  Triches,  between  Forts  Boulon  and  Bambois  ;  Battery 
of  Ticha,  between  Foi-te  Ronlon  and  Oirancourt,  and  that 
ot  Sanchey,  betweeu   Forts  Oirancourt  and  Uxegney, 

4,  From  Epinal  to  Bfl/ort. — Between  these  two  great 
places  of  arms  are  the  upper  corv'ne  of  the  Moselle  auil 
the  Vosgian  Heights.  The  forts  are  the  Arches,  Remire- 
mont,  Rnpt,  Chateau  Lambert,  the  Ballou  de  Servance 
and  Giromagny.      Belfort  is,    perhaps,  the  largest  ia- 
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batteries  ;  of  St.  Michel,  with  the  Battery  of 
Tavanues ;  the  Fort  Moulainville,  with  bat- 
teries ;   the  Redoubts  of  FJandamville,  with   batteries 
Redoubt   of   Dnssny  ;  Fort  Lamreoourt ;  Redoubts  of 
Regret,  Cfaaume,  and  the  Fort  de  la  Muse,  besides  other 
iljfensivo  posts. 

2.  From  Toulto  Ferdun.— BetweenTerdun  and  Toul  are 
the  impregnable  slopes  of  the  Mense,  of  an  average  altitude 
of  300  meters.  On  these  heights  have  been  constructed  the 
forts  of  Oenicourt,  Troyon,  tbe  Roman  Camp,  near 
Michel ;  laonvillc,  QironvUle,  with  tbe  huge  batteries  of 
Yony  on  the  south  sides.  Toul  is  a  lai%e  intreDchment 
camp,  surrounded  by  Forte  Luoey,  with  Batteries  of 
Bonrroii,  Sansay,  Brncy,  Troudes,  Lnnenville,  Faye- 
mont.  La  Pointe,  Bommunt,  Da  Signal,  and  tbe  Post  of 
Bruley.  Also,  Forts  St.  Michel,  Villey,  with  batteries 
on  the  north  and  south,  and  the  Redoubt  of  Chandenay. 
Near  these  are  Forts  Doingermau,  D'Ecrouv^s,  with  the 


trenchmeut  camp,  and  is  protected  by  sixteen  forts.  To 
the  south  of  Belfort  there  are  other  fortified  points,  such 
as  Montbeliord,  with  the  batteries  of  the  Pare,  the  Citadel 
and  tbe  Forts  of  the  Chaux  and  Mount  Bart ;  further  on, 
to  the  south,  are  tbe  Mountains  Lomont,  tbe  Batteries  of 
Pont  de  Boido  and  des  Roches,  and  the  Fort  of  LomonI, 
with  its  battery,  on  the  east. 

Between  the  first  and  second  riileau  of  defense  there 
are  natural  obstacles,  such  as  the  forests  of  Aigouiie 
and  tbe  Mountain  Fancilles,  the  courses  of  tbe  Rirei-s 
Aisne,  Ain,  Arnoin,  the  Upper  SaAue,  the  Ognou  and  tbe 
Doubs,  the  canals  that  connect  the  Mame  and  the  Rhine 
and  the  Canal  de  1  Est.  Tlie  fortified  pomta  are  the 
Forts  Paguy-la-blanche,  with  battery;  Bourtermont.  Fort- 
resses of  Ohani,  Uout  Ban.1.  the  battery  of  the  Roches 
and  Lament. 
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The  second  rideau  of  defense  lias  as  its  adjntent  several 
natural  barriera  in  addition  to  fortified  places.  It  com- 
mences with  La  F^re,  wliicli  is  an  intrenched  stronghold 


camp  of  like  nature,  with  seven  forts  and  nnmeroos 
batteries.  Vitry-le-Frangais  is  a  little  fortified  place. 
Langres,  with  its  citadel,  is  an  intrenched   camp  8iir« 


MAP  OF  THB  FBENCH  SYSTEM  OF  DEFENSE. 

COXTENTIOVAL  SiOKS.— 1.  Chief  Headquarter,  Army  Cofrpe.    2.  Chief  Headquarten  of  Sub-dlTlslon.    3.  Limits  of  Arroj  Corpe*  AcUon. 
«.  Clil«f  Centres  of  Froutler  Defensei    5.  Subordinate  Fortmed  Places.    G.  Extended  FortincaUon— /fuffoii. 

7  Natural  Defenses— Rivers,  Mountains,  etc 

with  four  forts  and  numerous  redoubts  with  batteries.  [  rounded  by  forts,  viz. :  St,  Menge ;  D'Ampierre ;  Pies 


Laon  has  a  citadel  and  batteries,  and  is  an  intrenched 
camp  surrounded  by  three  forts  and  two  large  batteries 


noy,  with  four  batteries  ;  Peigney;  the  Bedonte  of  Mont- 
landon  ;   Cognelet,  with   batteries  ;   Bonelle  ;  Bnzon  ; 


on  the  north  and  east,  while  Beims  is  an  intrenched  1  Pointe  de  Diamant,  with  battery.    Bwanpon^  with  its 
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more  than  to  be  at  the  end  of  hm  travels,  so  that  hr 
might  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  beg  forgiveness  for  bi> 
former  Tiolence,  and  prove  his  constancy  bv  again  offer- 
ing her  his  love. 

At  length  iha  time  oame  for  his  retnm.  His  father. 
pIoMod  ftt  Alice's  marriage,  and  convinced  that  foreign 
travel  would  have  the  desired  effect,  had  made  great  pre- 
parations lor  the  occasion. 

A  feast  was  in  readiness,  and  the  neighboring  gcntrv 
were  assembled  to  welcome  the  joung  heir.  All  were  in 
eager  expectation.  As  the  cavalcade  approached,  the 
company  went  to  the  gates  to  meet  the  returned  tra- 
veler. Arthur,  bronjeed  bnt  haggard,  leaped  from  his 
horse,  aod  greeted  the  company.  He  cast  an  eager  look 
around,  bnt  the  face  that  he  songht  was  not  there,  and 
his  heart  sank  in  despair. 

His  sister  Isabel  remarked  his  careworn  expression, 
and  noCioed  how  anxionsly  his  ejee  wandered  from  face 
to  face.  He  was  her  only  brother,  and  she  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him.  She  knew  for  whom  he  wad  looking. 
She  linked  her  arm  through  his,  and  drew  him  aside. 

"Alice  is  not  here,  dear  brother,"  she  said.   **  Have  yon 

not  heard ?" 

.    "Heard  what !— is  she  dead  T 

"■  No,  no ;  be  calm  !  Yon  still  love  Ler,  then,  poor 
boy  ?    She  is  married  !" 

"  Married  !  -  to  whom  ?" 

••  To  Mr.  Syme,  of  Inverkeithing. " 

Alexander  turned  deadly  pale,  and  staggered*  as  if 
struck  by  a  dagger.  Isabel  saw  his  emotion,  and,  plac- 
ing her  arm  round  his  neck,  she  kissed  his  cheek. 

"Dear  sister,"  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden  calmness, 
"f^well  !  I  have  registered  a  vow,  and  I  will  keep  mv 
oatji." 

^e  pressed  his  burning  lips  to  her  forehead,  and  then 
left  her. 

She  watched  him  in  mute  surprise,  and  his  depart  ore 
was  not  noticed  by  the  rest  of  the  company. 

He  fonnd  the  groom  in  the  stables  just  about  to  unsad- 
dle his  horse.  Alexander  sprang  on  tlie  animal's  back 
and  rode  away,  taking  no  notice  of  the  astomshed  groom. 

Alice  was  gathering  roses  at  the  gate  of  her  pretty  cot- 
tage, and  singing  to  herself,  full  of  content  and  happi- 
ness. The  setting  sun  and  the  scent  of  flowers  recalled 
ihcL  scene  when  she  had  parted  with  Alexander. 

**  Just  a  year  ago,**  she  mused.  **  I  wonder  where  he  is 
now  ?  I  trust  that  ho  has  forgotten  me,  and  that  he  will 
be  happy." 

^e  did  not  often  think  of  him,  and  her  thoughts  soon 
wandered  to  other  matters.  Suddenly  she  was  aroused 
by  a  horseman  galloping  toward  the  gate  at  a  great  pace. 
She  looked  up,  and  as  she  did  so,  Alexander  Balfour  drew 
rein  before  her. 

For,  a  moment,  as  he  looked  at  her,  some  of  his  olil 
affection  seemed  to  light  his  eyes.  Perhaps  if  she  had 
had  presence  of  mind  to  hold  out  her  hand  and  welcome 
him  his  agitated  breast  might  even  then  have  been 
soothed. 

Bnt  his  expression  quic?{ly  changed  as  he  thought 
of  jdl  his  useless  longings  and  disappointed  hopes. 

"I  have  returned  !*'  he  cried,  in  a  harsh  voice.  **  Dost 
thou  remember  my  parting  words  ?" 

Alice  was  so  startled  by  his  sudden  appearance,  his 
haggard  face  and  hoarse  voice,  that,  with  a  superstition 
common  in  Scotland  at  that  period,  she  thought  she  saw 
a  ghost.  She  could  make  no  answer.  His  eyes  seemed 
to  transfix  her,  and  she  could  not  withdraw  her  own. 
.She  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in 
a  swoon. 


I  Mr.  Syme,  who  was  within,  hearing  bis  wife  scream, 
.m mediately  ran  to  her  assistance. 

Balfour  no  sooner  saw  him  than  he  drew  a  pistol,  and, 
waiting  till  the  unfortunate  man  was  near  enough  for  the 
shot  to  take  effect,  he  Hreil,  and  Syme  fell  dead,  with  a 
bullet  through  his  heart. 

Balfour  immediat<^ly  rode  away.  The  news  of  tha 
murder  quickly  spread  over  the  country,  and  a  few  days 
afterward  he  was  apprehende«l  in  Edinburgh. 

The  trial  excited  great  interest  throughout  the  country. 
Balfour  was  convicted,  and  sentenced,  in  consideration 
of  the  nobility  of  his  family,  to  be  beheaded  by  ths 
**  Maiden,**  an  instrument  in  use  at  that  time  in  Scotland 
and  somewhat  resembling  the  guillotine. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  reprieve,  without 
succesa.  On  the  day  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  execu- 
tion, Isabel  Balfour  went  to  the  prison  to  see  her  brother. 
She  saw  the  scaffold  erected,  and  everything  in  readiness 
for  the  execution.  As  she  looked,  with  pale,  calm  face, 
upon  all  these  preparations,  she  murmured  to  herself, 
*  Perhaps  there  may  even  yet  be  hope.*' 

As  she  entered  the  cell  there  was  a  set  expression  oi 
determination  on  her  face,  and  the  jailer  remarked  how 
striking  was  the  resemblance  between  brother  and  sister. 

"Quick!** she  exclaimed,  directly  he  had  closed  the 
door.  ''There  is  no  time  to  lose!  You  must  exchange 
clothes  with  me  and  escape  !'* 

"  Dear  girl,  it  is  impossible,**  said  Balfour.  "  I  should 
certainly  be  recognized.  '* 

'*  No  !**  cried  Isabel.  *'  We  are  about  the  same  stature. 
Here  is  a  i-azor.     Take  off  your  beard  quickly.*' 

Balfour  took  the  razor  and  soon  removed  his  beard, 
after  which  the  exchange  of  clothes  was  effected.  He 
passed  the  jailer  in  the  twilight  unrecognized,  and,  hav- 
ing mounted  a  hdrse,  which  had  been  placed  in  readiness 
for  him,  he  rode  to  a  distant  village,  where  he  remained 
until  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  escaping  to 
France. 

Isabel  was  released,  and  Lord  Burleigh  obtained  a 
pardon  for  his  son  from  Queen  Anne.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Alexander  Bolfonr  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
honors  of  his  family,  and  dieil  in  the  year  1752,  sincerely 
penitent  for  his  crime. 


THE   UNRELIABILITY  OF  HUMAN 

EVIDENCE. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  unreliability  of  human 
evidence  is  commended  both  to  complainants  and  to  im- 
patient critics  of  those  who  cautiously  investigate  com- 
plaints. When  Yon  Ranke,  the  great  historian,  who  re- 
cently died  at  an  advanced  age,  began  to  collect  facts  for 
his  history,  a  small  bridge  gave  way,  and  some  jMissengera 
fell  into  the  swift  current  below.  He  was  absent,  and  on 
his  return  the  next  day,  he  inquiied  into  the  particulais 
of  the  accident. 

*' I  saw  the  bridge  fall,**  said  one.  "A  heavy  carriage 
had  just  passed  over  it,  and  weakened  it.  Two  women 
were  on  it  when  it  fell,  and  a  soldier  on  a  white  horse." 

*'  I  saw  it  fall,'*  declared  another,  "  bnt  the  carriage  had 
passed  over  it  two  hours  previous.  The  foot  passengers 
were  children,  and  the  rider  was  a  civilian  on  a  black 
horse.  ** 

**Now,**  said  Von  Banke,  **if  it  is  impossible  to  Icam 
the  truth  about  an  accident- which  happened  at  brood 
noonday  only  twenty-four  hours  ago,  how  can  I  declare 
any  fact  to  l>e  certain  which  is  shrouded  in  the  darkness 
.  of  ten  centuries?" 
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"I  have,*' slio  said,  with  decibiou.  **I  allow  no  tres- 
passers upon  my  property." 

"Your  property  !'* I  exclaimed.  "You  are  Miss  Ba- 
strop, then  V 

She  bent  her  head  with  a  slight  affirmative  gesture. 

I  looked  at  her  with  a  new  interest,  strongly  tinctured 
with  repugnance.  Though  I  had  never  met  this  woman 
before,  her  name  was  only  too  familiar  to  me.  To  Leonie 
Bastrop  and  her  father  I  owed  the  hateful  wrong  which 
had  strii>ped  mo  of  wealth,  station  and  the  world's  regard, 
and  embittered  mv  whole  life  with  unmerited  misfortune. 
Yes,  I  had,  indeed,  good  cause  to  abhor  the  name  of 
Bastrop. 

"  Your  property  ?"  I  repeated,  with  cold  resentment, 
** There  may  be  those  who  might  deny  your  title  to  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  retorted,  with  an  angry 
spot  rising  into  her  pale  cheek.    "Who  are  you  ?" 

"If  justice  were  done,"  I  responded,  calmly,  '^the 
rightful  owner  of  this  land,  from  whicli  you  order  me  to 
depart,  as  if  I  were  a  wandering  vagrant." 

"Waldo  Hastings  !"  she  exclaimed,  advancing  a  step 
toward  me,  in  evident  agitation. 

I  bowed  coldlv. 

"I  perceive,"  said  I,  sarcastically,  "  that  you  recognize 
my  right  involuntarily.  I  had  not  expected  so  promi)t  a 
concession  of  it  from  vou." 

"I  concede  nothing,"  she  repbed,  angrily  ;  ^'I  shall 
not  discuss  this  or  any  other  question  with  you.  You 
are  an  intruder  here,  and  I  command  you  to  go  at  once.'* 

"Of  all  these  acres,  which  were  once  mine,"  I  said, 
bitterly,  "  you  have  left  me  nothing.  You  have  made  me 
an  outcast  from  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  a  tres- 
passer upon  my  own  patrimony.  And  now  you  deny  me 
the  simple  privilege  of  revbiting,  as  an  alien,  the  scenes 
which  I  loved  when  their  ownership  was  unquestioned. 
Truly  this  is  hard  measure  !" 

"If  you  had  asked  permission "she  began,  some- 
what hesitatingly. 

"No,  madam,"!  interrupted  ;  "  to  have  asked  permis- 
sion to  enter  these  grounds  would  have  been  to  admit 
your  right,  which  I  shall  never  do  while  I  live." 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  me  so  !"she  exclaimed,  her 
anger  flashing  forth  again.  "  I  command  you  to  leave 
this  place  at  once,  or " 

"  Or  what  ?" 

"I  will  have  you  expelled  by  force,"  she  answered, 
haughtily. 

"There  I  should,  indeed,  recognize  your  father's 
daughter,"  I  retortod,  contemi)tuou8ly.  ** Force  should 
naturally  follow  fraud." 

She  drew  in  her  breath  quickly.  ]My  taunt  had  goaded 
her  proud  s])irit  beyond  all  bounds. 

"Carter,  come  here."  She  beckoned  to  one  of  the 
keepers  who  had  been  loitering  at  a  little  distance. 
"Show  this  i^ersou  out  of  the  gate.  If  he  resist,  com- 
pel him  to  go." 

**Tako  care,"  I  said,  in  a  suppressed,  voice.  *I  am  a 
gentlt'man.  If  this  indignity  is  put  upon  nio,  *'I  will  not 
answer  for  the  consequences." 

The  man  hesitated,  and  looked  doubtfully  at  his 
mistress. 

His  reluctance  seemed  to  irritate  her  still  more. 

"Do  what  I  have  told  you  !"  she  exclaimed,  stamj^ing 
her  small  foot  upon  the  ground. 

The  man  approached  and  Jaid  his  hand  heavily  upon 
mj  shoulder.  In  another  instant  he  was  sprawling 
unong  the  brambles  of  a  dry  ditch  near  at  hand,  where 
I  had  thrown  him.  Then,  without  a  word  to  his  mis- 
tress, who  stood  mute  and  motioxdess,  with  a  colorless 


face,  I  quietly  collected  my  painting  materials,  and,  lift- 
ing my  hat  to  her  with  studied  politeness,  walked  lei- 
surely away. 

The  cottage  where  I  was  stopping,  formerly  the  dwell* 
ing  of  my  father's  gardener,  was,  with  the  six  acres  sur- 
rounding it,  the  last  remnant  of  the  once  extensive 
Hastings  estate.  Even  this,  it  now  appeared,  was  to  be 
wrested  from  me.  My  servant  handed  me  a  letter  from 
my  lawyer,  which  informed  me  that  again  judgment  had 
been  entered  against  me,  and  that,  in  a  few  days  at  most, 
I  should  be  dispossessed.  Well,  let  it  go  with  the  rest 
The  long  agony  would  be  over  at  last.  I  should  have  no 
more  to  lose,  my  enemy  no  more  to  gain. 

The  bitter  i)ersecution  which  hatl  robbed  me,  piece  by 
piece,  of  my  ancestral  domain,  had  been  begun  by  old 
Lionel  Bastrop,  2>roprietor  of  the  adjoining  estate,  during 
my  father's  lifetime.  Bastrop's  claim,  which  was  as  un- 
just as  it  was  absurd,  was  founded  upon  an  obscure  grant, 
made  some  two  centuries  before.  There  had  never  been 
the  vaguest  doubt  of  the  Hastings  title,  until,  sear  hing 
for  evidence,  an  important  link  was  found  to  be  missing. 
It  was  an  old  deed,  and  was  known  to  have  been  kept  in 
a  casket  among  the  family  pa])ers  ;  but  it  could  not  now 
be  found,  and  Bastrop,  a  hard,  grasping,  avaricious  old 
man,  had  pressed  his  advantage  to  the  utmost.  Worn 
out  and  heartbroken,  my  2)oor  father  died,  followed  six 
months  later  by  the  enemy,  whose  inveterate  persecution 
had  shortened  his  life  and  ruined  his  fortunes. 

But  l\e  left  a  worthy  rei^resentative  in  his  only  daughter. 
Old  !!iastrop  had  been  an  iron  foe,  but  compared  witlj 
her,  he  had  been  generosity  itself.  She  seemed  inspired 
by  au  implacable  determination  to  accom2)lish  my  utter 
destruction,  pursuing  me  with  a  malevolence  as  untiring 
as  it  was  relentless.  Every  attempt  at  com2)roniise  was 
met  with  a  harsh  denial.  Her  enmity  to  me  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  we  had  never  met  until  to-^lo'  ; 
my  defense  having  been  carried  on  by  my  lawyer,  during 
my  sojourn  in  Italy.  His  letter  concluded  with  the  sigi.i- 
ficant  sentence  :  **  As  the  case  stands,  I  see  no  hope  for 
you.  If  the  missing  deed  could  be  found  at  this  junc- 
ture, not  only  would  you  recover  all  you  have  lost,  bnt, 
what  with  costs  and  damages  entailed  by  a  reversal  of  tht 
decisions,  Miss  Bastrop  would  bo  reduced  to  comparative 
poverty." 

I  saw  nothing  of  my  beautiful  enemy  for  some  days. 
But  one  morning,  a  week  after  my  fii-st  encounter  with 
her,  my  old  servant  came  hastily  into  the  room  where  I 
was  at  work,  with  the  information  that  the  sheriff  and  his 
men  were  at  the  gate.  Arising  and  stepping  to  the  door, 
I  was  confronted  by  that  official,  with  a  i)eremptory  de- 
mand for  i>ossossion  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the 
owner,  Miss  Ijet)nie  Biustrop. 

Some  nuul  impulse  of  resistance  entered  my  mind  for  a 
moment,  but  looking  over  the  official's  shoulder,  I  saw 
Miss  Bastrop  herself,  soated  upon  her  horse,  calmly  sur- 
veying the  scene,  and  it  died  away  in  a  feeling  cold, 
hopeless  resentment.  Bidiling  the  man  do  his  duty, 
I  walked  over  to  where  she  was.  She  flushed  slightly, 
and  then  turned  very  pale,  as  she  saw  mo  coming,  but 
remained  motionless,  with  compressed  lips. 

"You  have  come  to  witness  the  final  act  in  the  drama,'* 
I  said,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "This  humble  roof  was  the 
last  shelter  in  the  world  which  I  could  call  my  own. 
To-day  you  drive  me  fortli,  homeless,  friendless  and  pen- 
niless.    Are  vou  satisfied  with  vour  work  ?" 

A  withered,  crafty-looking  personage,  whom  I  took  to 
be  her  lawyer,  interposed  at  this  point. 

"  All  quite  legal  and  regular,"  he  said.  "  Dne  notioe  to 
quit  was  given.    Ah  yes.    AU  quite  regular. " 
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I  tomed  my  back  upon  him  without  reply,  and  gazed 
at  the  sheTifiTs  men,  who  were  busily  removing  my  few 
shabby  articles  of  fumitore  from  the  cottage,  with  rage 
and  despair  tugging  at  my  heart. 

Some  faint  emotion  of  shame  or  remorse  seemed  to 
touch  the  woman  who  had  brought  ruin  upon  me,  for 
she  suddenly  leaned  forward  and  said,  in  a  low,  unsteady 
voice  : 

■  "Mr.  Hastings,  I  may  not  be  as  hard  as  I  seem.  Ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  the  rightful  owner  of  this  place,  and 
there  shall  be  no  further  question  of  your  removal. " 

Something  peculiar  in  her  voice  affected  me,  in  spite  of 
the  dark  thoughts  at  work  within  me.  I  turned  and 
looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

**I  do  not" — she  hesitated  and  turned  paler — "it  is 
not  my  wish  to  be  unjust  to  you.  It  is  a  matter  of 
principle.  ** 

"  You  really  ask  me  to  admit  that  the  monstrous  wrong 
which  you  and  your  father  have  done  me  and  mine  is 
right  and  proper  ?"  I  a.sked,  with  quiet  scora.  "No,  Miss 
Bastrop,  not  if  life  itself  were  at  stake.  '* 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  her  mouth  closed  iu  a  hard, 
stem  line. 

"It  must  go  on  to  the  end,  then,"  she  replied,  coldly. 
**I  am  my  father's  daughter.  Any  terms  but  those  I  offer 
would  wrong  his  memory.  I  know  my  duty,  and  will  do 
it  at  all  hazards." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  violent  commotion  in  the 
atables,  and  one  oi  the  sheriff^s  men  appeared,  leading  a 
horse  by  the  halter,  while  my  servant  tugged  at  the 
animal's  mane,  uttering  cries  for  help. 

"Mr.  Hastings,  they  are  taking  Ahmed  !— help  !  help  !" 

I  started  forward,  with  an  exclamation  of  anger  and 
alarm.  Ahmed  was  a  valuable  Arabian,  a  gift  from  my 
poor  father  and  the  sole  relic  of  my  hap])ier  days. 
Through  every  misfortune  I  had  clung  to  liim,  and  he 
had  grown  dear  to  me  as  a  tried  and  trusted  friend — ay, 
a  friend  who  had  remained  faithful  when  all  othfirs  fell 
away  with  my  falling  fortunes.  I  loved  the  beautiful 
creature,  and  a  i)ang  of  actual  misery  smote  me  as  I  re- 
flected that  ho,  too,  niif^ht  be  taken  from  me  in  the  per- 
secution which  had  robbed  mo  of  all  else. 

I  whistled,  and  the  noble  animal,  answering  with  a 
neigh,  shook  off  the  detaining  hands  and  trotted  up  to 
me.  Placing  my  hand  upon  his  neck,  I  turned  and  faced 
Miss  Bastrop  and  the  lawyer  detiantly. 

"He  is  mine," I  said,  in  a  trembling  voice.  "He  is 
more  than  my  property  ;  he  is  my  friend  and  companion. 
I  cannot,  will  not  surrender  him.  Give  me  a  little  time 
and  I  will  pay  you  whatever  price  you  exact,  but  I  will 
sooner  kill  him  with  my  own  hand  than  yield  him  up  to 
you." 

"The  horse  is  included  in  the  judgment "  be^an 

the  lawyer,  but  Miss  Bastrop  restrained  him  with  a  touch 
of  her  gloved  hand. 

"Keep  your  hoi*se,"sho  said  ;  and  again  I  heard  that 
strangely  softened  tone  vibrating  in  her  voice.  "  We 
shall  not  dispute  your  right  to  him,  Mr.  Hastings." 

I  bowed  and  turned  awav.  Bidding  mv  servant  secure 
my  canvases  and  painting  materials,  and  taking  the  small 
cabinet,  containing  my  family  papers,  under  my  own  arm, 
I  called  to  the  horse  and  went  out  of  the  gate,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  my  possessions  at  the  mercy  of  the  sheriff 
and  his  men. 

I  found  temporary  lodgings  in  the  village,  where  I  in- 
stalled myself  until  I  could  decide  what  to  do.  My  posi- 
tion was  gloomy  enough.  My  means  were  exhausted,  and 
an  unknown  artist,  without  friends  or  conneotioDS,  is  but 
poorly  armed  for  the  bitter  straggle  for  existence.    Still 


I  managed,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  to  support  myself  and 
the  old  servant,  who  persisted  in  remaining  with  me, 
though  I  could  pay  him  but  a  mere  pittance. 

I  contrived,  too,  -to  keep  my  horse,  and  my  sole  pleas- 
ure in  those  unhappy  days  was  the  long  rides  1  took 
among  the  hills. '  More  than  once,  during  these  expedi- 
tions, I  met  Miss  Bastrop,  either  on  horseback  or  in  her 
carriage.  On  these  occasions  no  signs  of  recognition 
passed  between  us,  though  several  times,  when  I  came 
upon  her  suddenly,  I  saw  her  cheeks  grow  pale  and  her 
lips  compress  themselves.  Cold  and  hard  as  she  might 
be,  it  was  evident  that  she  could  not  face  the  man  she 
had  so  cruelly  wronged  without  agitation. 

On  my  part,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  my  own  feel- 
ing toward  her.  Surely  if  ever  hatred  were  justifiable,  I 
had  cause  to  hate  her.  Yet  I  did  not  hate  her.  Id  the 
course  of  time  my  first  keen  resentment  died  away.  I 
even  found  excuses  for  the  wrong  she  had  done  me. 

Day  after  day  found  me  loitering  along  the  road  where 
I  knew  she  would  pass,  merely  to  obtain  a  hasty  glimpse 
of  her  face.  Awaking,  at  length,  to  the  folly  of  my 
actions,  I  resolved  to  break  loose  from  the  fatal  fascina- 
tion which  had  grown  upon  me  unawares.  If  I  was  not 
already  in  love  with  this  enemy  of  my  house,  I  was  dan- 
gerously near  it.  Every  instinct  of  my  manhood  re- 
volted against  my  own  stupendous  folly.  Cost  what  it 
would,  I  determined  to  tear  myself  away  from  her  neigh- 
hood,  and,  in  the  struggle  and  hardshii)  of  life  in  the 
great  city,  cure  myself  of  my  madness. 

In  a  melancholv  mood  I  mounted  Ahmed  for  a  last 
ride  among  the  hills,  on  the  day  before  that  set  for  my 
departure.  In  spite  of  my  better  judgment,  I  took  the 
road  which  led  past  her  dwelling.  I  could  not  deny  my- 
self one  final  look  upon  that  beautiful  face  which  to  me 
had  always  been,  and  must  henceforth  be,  the  symbol  of 
misfortune,  sorrow  and  despair. 

Snow  had  fallen  during  the  previous  night,  but  the 
afternoon  was  clear  and  cold,  and  the  sky,  visible  through 
the  ice-fringed  branches  overhead,  shone  with  a  keen, 
dazzling  azure.  The  road  wound  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  with  a  high  bluff  on  one  side  and  the  pre- 
cipitous slope  of  the  hill  on  the  other.  Midway  between 
the  village  and  the  Bastrop  mansion  it  dipped  downward 
at  a  steep  incline,  and  taking  a  sharp  turn,  almost  at 
right  angles,  crossed  a  narrow  bridge  spanning  a  deep 
gorge.  The  stout  wooden  railing  which  had  formerly 
defended  this  i)ortion  of  the  road  had  fallen  to  decay, 
and  vehicles  descending  the  hill  were  compelled  to  go 
slowly  to  avoid  plunging  over  the  brink  into  tlie  gulf 
below.  To-day,  coated  as  it  was  with  a  smooth  surface 
of  frozen  snow,  it  was  more  than  usually  dangerous,  and 
several  times,  surefooted  as  he  was,  my  horse  slipped, 
and  would  have  fallen  but  for  a  prompt  pull  at  the 
bridle. 

I  had  ridden  onward  some  distance  when  the  faint 
sound  of  sleigh -]>ells  caught  my  ear,  and  drawing  up  at 
one  side  of  the  road,  I  waited  for  their  approach.  Tlici 
sound  seemed  to  advance  with  unaccountable  rapidity. 
And  now  mingled  with  their  musical  chime  was  tli»» 
confused  trampling  of  hoofs,  as  of  horses  driven  at  a 
reckless  speed. 

In  another  moment  the  sleigh  appeared  in  sight,  com- 
ing on  at  a  furious  rate.  The  driver  was  not  in  his  scat, 
and  the  loose  reins  lashed  the  maddened  horses,  which 
were  evidently  running  away,  to  a  still  wilder  pace.  The 
light  vehicle  swung  from  side  to  side,  every  instant 
threatening  to  dash  its  single  occupant,  in  whom  I  re- 
cognized Leonie  Bastrop,  to  certain  destruction.  Deadly 
ptde,  and  with  rigid  features^  she  crouched  upou  thA 
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of  papers,  wLioh  stood  in  the  room,  she  extracted  one  of 
the  number  and  handed  it  to  me. 

**In  your  delirium,"  she  said,  "you  constantly  re- 
ferred to  a  missing  deed,  which  you  said,  if  found, 
would  give  you  back  all  that  yon  have  lost.  It  is 
there,"  she  added,  pointing  to  the  document.  "I  have 
found  it  for  you." 

The  lawyer's  words  flashed  into  my  mind. 

**  If  it  is  found  you  will  not  only  recover  all  you  have 
lost,  but  she  will  be  reduced  to  poverty." 

**  Do  you  know  what  this  is  ?"  I  asked,  without  touch- 
ing the  parchment. 

"The  proof  of  your  right  and  my  just  punishment," 
she  answered.  *'  I  am  grateful  that  it  is  I,  and  no  other, 
who  have  put  the  rod  for  my  own  chastisement  into 
your  hands,  for  it  will  help  to  lighten  my  great  remorse." 


**Leonie  " — I  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  toward  me — 
"  if  you  indeed  desire  to  make  full  amends  for  the  wrongs 
I  have  suffered,  something  must  be  added  to  this  docu- 
ment, something  of  greater  value  than  a  hundred  timea 
the  wealth  I  have  lost — ^yourself. " 

"  Oh  !"she  breathed,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
"I,  so  unworthy,  so  cruel " 

"And  so  dear,"  I  interrupted.  "My  darling,  will  you 
give  me  the  great  recompense  I  ask  ?" 

"Yes." 

The  word  was  barely  audible,  but  it  was  sufficient. 
And  so  my  enemy  capitulated,  and  the  peace  made  be- 
tween us  that  day  has  never  been  broken.   For,  well  saidi 
the  old  rhymer  : 

••  From  hell  below^to  heaven  above, 
So  blackest  hate  wins  blindest  love." 
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The  Jewish  quarter  of  the  City  of  Frankfort,  as  de- 
scribed by  Goethe,  Heine,  Borne  and  many  other  writers 
of  less  celebrity,  has  been  long  since  modernized  out  of 
its  proper  existence.  The  Judengasse  itself,  formerly  a 
narrow,  dirty  street  running  through  the  heart  of  the 
quarter,  and  lined  with  dilapidated-looking  houses,  has 
thrown  off  its  squalor  and  its  picturesqueness  together  ; 
and  since  1872,  when  one  of  the  old  rookeries  fell,  only  a 
single  row  of  the  narrow,  higL-gabled,  many-windowed 
structures  of  past  centuries  remains.  One  of  these  old 
houses  has  recently  undergone  a  careful  restoration,  and 
will  stand,  for  generations  to  come,  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  historical  monuments  of  Frankfort.  It  is  the 
cradle  of  the  Rothschilds — the  birthplace  of  that  great 
dynasty  of  financiers  who  have,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  held  in  the  balance  the  fortunes  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  this  House  of  the  Bed  Shield  (Rothschild),  toward 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  lived  one  Amschel  Moses, 
a  Jew,  who  had  adopted  Bothsohild  as  a  surname,  and 
who  did  business  in  a  small  way  as  a  dealer  in  old  coins 
and  artistic  bric-a-brac.  Tradition  credits  him  with  a 
share  of  that  shrewdness  and  foresight  which  in  after 
years  raised  the  fortunes  of  his  descendants  to  such  daz- 
zling height  Rothschild  was  one  of  the  limited  number 
of  Jews  of  Frankfort  who  were  permitted  to  marry;  and 
in  1743  a  son  was  born  to  him,  who  was  named  Mayer 
Amschel.  This  boy  was  destined,  as  he  grew  up,  for  a 
religious  career.  In  1755  both  his  parents  died,  and  his 
relatives  sent  him  to  Fiirth  to  complete  his  studies  of  the 
Talmnd  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  faith.  His  in- 
stinct for  business,  however,  had  already  begun  to  assert 
itself.  He  became,  while  at  college,  quite  a  numismatist, 
and  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  his  dealings  in  old  coins 
amongst  his  fellow-students.  He  finally  determined  to 
give  up  theology  for  a  commercial  career,  and  obtained 
a  position  in  the  banking-house  of  Oppenheim,  in  Han- 
over. Here  he  remained  for  several  years,  winning 
gradual  promotion  by  his  abilities  and  energy,  until  be 
had  saved  from  his  salary  sufficient  capital  to  make  a 
start  for  himself.  He  dealt  in  old  coins,  bullion,  and 
any  tiling  of  a  similar  character  in  which  he  saw  a  profit. 
It  was  uphill  work  at  first,  and  more  than  once  the  bud- 
ding firm  was  near  having  to  shut  up  shop ;  but  energy 
and  honesty  triumphed,  and  eventually  placed  the  busi- 
ness on  a  sound  basis. 

A  few  y*»ars  later,  young  Rothschild  transferred  his 
business  to  his  birthplace,  Frankfort,  where,  in  1770, 


he  married  Gudula  Schnappe,  settling  down  in  hi» 
father*s  house  in  the  Judengasse.  From  coins,  bullion, 
curiosities,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  he  extended  hisbusi* 
ness  to  speculations,  at  once  cautious  and  bold  ;  and 
these  being  almost  invariably  successful,  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  strike  out  as  a  regular  banker  and  financier. 
One  of  his  earliest  investments  was  the  purchase  of  the 
freehold  of  the  house  in  the  Judengasse,  the  cradle  of 
the  family.  His  strict  integrity  won  him  the  title  of 
**  the  honest  Jew,"  and  his  reputation  began  to  spread 
through  the  surrounding  provinces. 

Mayer  Amschel  Rothschild's  connection  with  the  Court 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  marking,  as  it  did,  the  rise  of  the  finan- 
cial house  into  national  importance,  has  afforded  scope 
for  much  romancing  on  the  part  of  historians  and  biogra- 
phers. According  to  a  popular  version  of  the  story,  de- 
rived from  the  **  Spriichworter  der  Deutschen,"  this,  con- 
nection began  by  Rothschild's  casually  dictating  to 
William  IX.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  shrewd  move  in  a 
game  of  chess,  in  which  the  latter  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged when  the  banker  called  upon  him.  When  the 
Landgrave  fled  from  Frankfort  at  the  approach  of  Napo- 
leon's soldiers  in  1806,  continues  this  legend,  he  left  his 
whole  fortune,  mostly  in  specie,  in  the  care  of  the  honest 
Jew,  who  concealed  it  in  the  cellar,  and  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  from  the  treasure  by  permitting 
them  to  plunder  his  own  property.  When  the  Landgrave 
was  finally  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Elector,  and  enabled 
to  return  from  his  exile,  Rothschild  astonished  him  by 
saying  :  *•  For  the  last  nine  years,  your  highness,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  making  use  of  your  thalers  to  com- 
pensate myself  for  the  loss  of  mine.  All  my  speculations 
have  been  successful,  and  I  can  at  this  moment,  without 
inconvenience,  restore  the  whole  sum  to  you,  with  inter- 
est at  five  per  cent."  The  Prince  was  deeply  moved. 
** Friend  Mayer,"  said  he,  "you  are  the  most  honest  Jew 
I  know  ;  keep  my  money,  and  do  what  you  think  fit  with 
it.  I  want  no  interest  on  it  for  the  time  it  has  been  in 
your  custody,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  I  undertake 
to  leave  it  with  you,  and  to  receive  no  interest  on  it 
above  two  per  cent." 

The  plain,  unvarnished  truth  would  probably  read 
very  differently.  Some  writers  maintain  that  Roth- 
schild's connection  with  the  Court  of  Hesse-Cassel 
commenced  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Landgrave 
Frederick  II.,  who  died  in  1785,  leaving  an  im- 
mense fortune  of  56,000,000  thalers.  This  he  had 
acquired  by  means  of  his  poor  subjects,  whom,  for  hand* 
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some  Bubsidies,  he  bad  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  tlie 
Englisb  Government  These  mereenaries  were,  of  conrse, 
the  red-coated  Hessians  of  onr  Bevolntionarj  days,  nearly 
20,000  of  whom  were  shipped  here  by  the  British  Goy- 
ernment.     For  the  services  of  these  men  he   received 
from  England  22,000,000  thalers.     On  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  William  IX.,  a  warlike  prince,  who 
had  seen  some  service  nnder  Frederick  the  Great     He 
followed  his  father's  plan,  and  increased,  by  large  subsi- 
dies from  the  English  Government,  the  vast  fortune  left 
him.     Whether  M.  A.  Kothschild  was  appointed  Court 
Jew  by  Frederick  II.,  as  some  assert,  or  Urst  became 
connected  with  the  Courtjowing  to  some  dealings  he  ha<l 
with  William  IX.,  an  ardent  lover  of  old  and  rare  coins, 
and   whether  his   honesty  and  integrity  had  won    the 
Landgrave's  favor,  is  shrouded  in  doubt.     It  is  certain, 
however,    that  when  William  IX.   became  Landgrave, 
r.L  A.  Rothschild  was  the  *'  Court  Jew,"  and  managed  all 
the  Landgrave's  financial  affairs.     The  bulk  of  the  Land- 
grave's fortune,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  was  in- 
vested in  the  English  Funds,  as  being  the  only  safe  and 
reliable  investment,  and  it  was  Bothschild's  duty  to  col- 
l3ct  tbe  dividends  as  they  became  due  by  drawing  upon 
the  firm  of  Van  Notten  in  London,  in  whose  hands  the 
stocks  were  deposited.     The  commission  ho  charged  for 
this  business  must  of  itself  have  amounted  to  a  large 
num.     That  the  Landgrave  was  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  Rothschild  managed  his  affairs  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  gave  Rothschild's  third  son,  Nathan, 
when  lie  established  himself  in  London,  full  power  to 
deal  with  his  stocks  as  he  deemed  best,  and  transferred  to 
him  lall  the  business  which  the  Van  Notten  firm  had 
formerlv  conducted.      His   confidence   must   have  been 
great,  as  Nathan  Rothschild  was  allowed  perfect  liberty 
of  action,  and  could  sell  out  and  reinvest  the  stocks  con- 
fided to  him  as  he  pleased.     When  William  IX.  fied  from 
Cassel,  his  first  great  care  was  to  provide  for  the  safe 
custody  of  his  money,  and  this  we  know  M.  A.  Rothschild 
undertook  to  do.     What  was  the  exact  sum  intrusted  to 
him  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  say  with  any  certainty, 
though    it    is    stated    by  some    to    have  amounted    to 
2,000,000  thalers.     Now,  instead  of  hiding  or  burying  the 
money,  as  some  have  asserted,  it  would  surely  be  more 
characteristic  of  such  a  shrewd  man  of  business  as  Roth- 
schild to  have  transmitted  this  sum  to  London  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  Nathan  Rothschild  thought  fit.     To  conceal 
so  large  an  amount  from  the  French  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible, and,  besides,  it  would  have  been  madness  for 
M.  A.  Rothschild  to  have  kept  the  money  himself,  when 
its  safety  could  have  been  secured  by  sending  it  to  Lon- 
don, and  that  he  did  send  it  we  have  his  son's  word.  The 
romantic  version,  therefore,  seems  to  have  very  little 
truth  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  point,  that  the 
fortune  of  the  Landgrave  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
subsequent  success  of  the  Rothschilds.     The  commission 
gained  by  the  Loudon  and  Frankfort  houses  every  year 
for  managing  the   Landgrave's  affairs  must  have  been 
considerable,  and  would  of  itself  have  formed  a  sufli- 
ciently  strong  base  for  tbe  many  successful  speculations 
which  the  Rothschilds  entered  into  in  the  money  market 
Under  these   circumstances,   they  may  not  have  specu- 
lated for  their  own  benefit  with  the  Landgrave's  money 
at  aU,  and  were  therefore  able  to  restore  it  to  its  owner 
whenever  he  thought  fit  to  claim  it  back. 

During  the  war  in  Spain  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ex- 
perienced great  annoyance  and  embarrassment  from  the 
failure  of  the  specie  supplies,  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment were  unable  to  assist  him  in  his  difficulty,  as  they 
oonld  induce  no  bankers  to  assame  the  responsibility  of 


conveying  the  money  to  Spain.  At  this  juncture  M.  A. 
Bothsohild  stepped  forward  and  offered  to  undertake  the 
task  for  a  pretty  heavy  commission.  His  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, fortune  smiled  on  his  enterprise,  and  the  monoy 
reached  the  Duke  safely.  This  was  a  most  profitable 
piece  of  business,  as  Rothschild  is  said  to  have  cleared 
annually,  for  eight  years,  a  sum  of  about  £150,000.  The 
success  of  this  operation,  and  the  punctuality  which  dis- 
tinguished its  execution,  induced  the  Government  to  in- 
trust the  Rotlischilds  with  the  payment  of  the  enormous 
subsidies  to  the  various  Continental  princes,  and  this* 
again,  still  further  increased  the  growing  reputation  and 
influence  of  the  firm.  • 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Rothschilds  made  their  first  mil- 
lions, and  few  can  say  they  have  gained  their  fortunes  in 
an  equally  honorable  and  ])raiseworthy  manner.  When 
once  the  first  million  had  been  made,  it  was  a  compara- 
tively easy  task  to  add  others.  Water  always  flows  to 
the  sea,  or,  in  other  words,  money  makes  money.  But 
streams,  in  their  progress  to  the  ocean,  become  dis- 
colored by  the  muddy  waters  of  affluent  streams,  and 
so  with  the  Rothschilds'  millions.  The  first  were  gained 
by  the  fairest  of  means,  but  some  of  those  that  succeeded 
were  undoubtedly  won  by  recourse  to  those  expedients 
and  artifices,  common  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  are 
open  to  serious  moral  objections. 

Mayer  Amschel  Rothschild  died  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1812,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Just  before  his  de- 
cease he  summoned  his  five  sons  to  his  bedside,  and  with 
his  last  breath,  after  giving  them  his  blessing,  enjoined 
them  to  remain  faithful  to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  remain 
united  until  the  end,  and  to  undertake  nothing  without 
having  first  consulted  their  mother.  "  Observe  these 
three  points  and  you  will  soon  be  rich  among  the  rich- 
est, and  the  world  will  belong  to  you  " —  a  x^rediction 
that  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

He  left  five  sons,  Anselm  Mayer,  Salomon,  Nathan, 
James  and  Carl,  who  soon  after  his  death  established  a 
pentarchy,  Anselm  retaining  command  of  the  orig^inal 
house  in  Frankfort,  whilst  the  others  founded  new 
branches  in  Vienna,  London,  Paris  and  Naples  respect- 
ively. By  so  doing  they  wonderfully  increased  the  re- 
putation and  influence  of  the  firm,  and  gradually  gained 
that  control  over  the  different  monev  markets  which 
enabled  them  to  augment  their  fortunes  with  such  a.s- 
tounding  certainty  and  rapidity. 

Although  Mayer  Rothschild  is  known  to  history  merely 
as  an  eminent  financier,  money-making  did  not  monopo- 
lize his  time  or  thoughts.  With  all  his  engagements,  he 
still  managed  to  find  leisure  and  opportunities  for  ad- 
ministering relief  from  his  well-lined  purse  to  his  suffer- 
ing fellow-mortals,  and  many  tales  are  told  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  charity.  He  would  often  stop  a  poor,  starving 
creature  in  the  street  to  ]>lace  a  coin  in  his  hand,  and 
hurry  away  to  prevent  his  face  being  recognized.  He, 
moreover,  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain  an  extension 
of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  tyrannical  restrictions  from  which  they 

SUffiTOd. 

His  wife,  Gudula,  survived  him  many  years,  dying  in 
1849,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-six.  Notwithstanding 
its  dismal  and  filthy  surroundings,  the  old  house  in  the 
Judengasse  was  her  homo  to  the  last.  No  entreaty  or 
attemx^t  at  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  abandon  the 
house  so  intimately  associated  with  t1i<>  growth  and 
success  of  the  great  firm,  whose  very  name  was  derived 
from  the  sign  by  which  the  house  had  ])een  distin- 
guished from  its  neighbors.  Superstitious  scruples  and 
a  love  of  the  old  place  combined  to  prevent  her  forsaking 
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amount  demanded.  The  quite  unexpect'ed  suocess  that 
attended  the  Government's  action  has  had  an  immense 
bearing  on  the  mode  in  which  State  finances  have  since 
been  conducted,  and  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the 
State  itself,  as  well  as  to  individual  persons.  Since  that 
time  the  immense  preliminary  profits,  in  the  way  of  com- 
mission, which  always  went  into  the  banker's  pockets, 
have  been  abolished,  and,  whilst  the  business  is  coiv 
ducted  far  more  economically,  the  intervention  of  bankers 
and  others  is  done  away  with,  and  the  State  and  its  sub- 
jects brought  into  closer  contact.  The  result  of  the  new 
measures  was,  that  all  the  great  banking  firms  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  undertake  loan  business  for  the  Gk>v- 
emment  were  unable  to  secure  for  themselves  any  ad- 
vantages not  enjoyed  by  every  private  person,  by  every 
citizen  ;  the  old  connections  with  the  Government  were 
severed,  and  thenceforth  financiers,  banking-houses  and 
citizens  were  equal. 

f  The  new  arrangements  of  the  Government  were  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Bothschilds,  who  had  issued  for  many  years 
the  majority  of  the  loans  needed  by  the  different  States. 
From  that  time  forward,  from  that  **  mad  year,  1848," 
Bc  detrimental  to  their  interests,  the  great  firm  have  pur- 
sued an  entirely  new  path.  They  have,  for  instance, 
aided  in  the  formation  and  establishment  of  every  de- 
scription of  industrial  enterprises,  in  railways,  mining, 
and  such-like  companies,  but  more  especially  in  banking 
and  credit  institutions,  all  of  which  formed  admirable 
foundations  for  speculation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  immense  and  preponderating  influence  possessed  by 
the  Bothschilds  up  to  that  time  began  to  wane  when 
they  lost  the  business  which  had  been  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly their  own  and  could  no  longer  sway  the  money 
market  by  their  nod  as  of  old.  Not  that  iJie  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  firm  were  affected  by  the  change  ;  their 
financial  position  was  as  strong  as  ever,  but  naturally  their 
having  been  for  bo  long  the  trusted  and  favored  agents 
of  the  Government  had  lent  their  name  a  certain  pomp  and 
splendor  which  disappeared  when  the  Government  deter- 
mined to  act  in  future  without  their  aid.  Backed  up  as 
the  Bothschilds  are  by  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  whole 
family  and  the  immense  credit  attached  to  their  name, 
they  are  able  still  to  make  large  profits  in  their  enter- 
prises, as  they  are  able  to  wait  until  a  favorable  moment 
occurs  for  securing  the  success  of  their  operations.  No- 
thing proTes  more  strongly  the  energy  and  vigor  of  the 
firm  and  their  capability  of  still  engaging  single-handed 
in  colossal  enterprises  than  the  assistance  they  have  of 
late  years  lent  the  English  Government.  In  1876,  as  is 
well  known,  they  advanced  the  sum  of  four  million 
pounds  sterling  to  the  British  Government,  to  enable  the 
latter  to  complete  the  purchase  of  Suez  Canal  shares 
from  the  Khedive,  and  in  1884  they  once  more  re- 
sponded to  an  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid,  by  lending  the 
Egyptian  Government  a  sum  amounting  to  one  million 
sterling.  Though,  perhaps,  more  sedate  in  its  move- 
ments than  in  its  earlier  years,  the  great  firm  shows  no 
sign  of  decay  or  weakening  of  its  powers, 

Anselm,  the  eldest  son  of  Mayer  Amschel  Bothschild, 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  Frankfort  house  until  his 
death,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1855.  The  third  brother, 
Nathan,  guided  the  fortunes  of  the  London  firm  until 
1836,  in  which  year  he  died.  James  de  Bothschild,  the 
youngest  of  the  five  sons,  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
the  Paris  house ;  he  outlived  all  his  brothers  by  some 
ten  or  twelve  years,  dying  on  the  15th  of  November.  1868. 
Salomon  von  Bothschild,  of  Vienna,  died  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1855,  and  Carl  Mayer  de  Bothschild,  the  head  of 
the  Naples  firm,  on  the  10th  of  March  of  the  same  year. 


The  Naples  firm  has  since  ceased  to  exist,  but  at  the 
head  of  the  remaining  four  firms  are  the  descendants  of 
the  five  brothers.  In  addition  to  these  great  establish- 
ments managed  by  members  of  the  family,  there  are,  in 
every  great  capital,  agents  and  representatives  who  watch 
vigilantly  over  its  interests,  and  execute  the  orders  given 
them. 

The  Bothschilds  belong  to  no  one  nationality;  they  are 
cosmopolitan,  and,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  they  provided 
supplies  for  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  on  the  other,  they 
raised  loans  for  his  foes,  who  used  the  funds  thus  ob- 
tained in  defraying  the  cost  of  their  campaigns  against 
him.  They  belonged  to  no  party,  they  were  ready  to 
grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  friends  and  foes  alike.  The 
fall  of  Napoleon  was  the  rise  of  Bothschild.  By  means 
of  couriers  and  expresses,  who  brought  the  great  firm 
news  of  Napoleon's  defeat  long  before  the  world  generally 
was  in  possession  of  the  intelligence,  the  Bothschilds 
were  able  to  purchase  on  a  gigantic  scale,  so  that  when 
the  news  became  known,  and  the  funds,  in  response  to 
the  public  joy,  rose  with  a  bound,  the  gains  accruing 
from  the  transactions  were  unprecedentedly  large.  From 
that  time  forward  the  house  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  political  world  ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  power 
whose  opinions  must  be  consulted  before  any  great  finan- 
cial operation  was  undertaken. 

No  firm  or  family  has  ever  figured  so  prominently  in 
history,  and  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  so  quiet  and 
unassuming  a  demeanor. 

It  never  tries  to  force  the  public  to  adopt  its  opinions, 
but  is  content  to  bring  the  weight  of  its  influence  to  bear 
privately,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  careful 
consideration  to  whatever  plans  or  suggestions  it  may 
think  fit  to  propose.  In  France  it  is  well  known  that 
Baron  James  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  esteemed 
counselors  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  it  is  the  same  in  England,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. The  late  Baron  Lionel  de  Bothschild  was  for  many 
years  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  sat  on  many  of  the 
committees,  where  his  opinions  always  commanded  re- 
spect and  attention.  Nothing  demonstrated  so  clearly  the 
immense  power  exercised  by  the  firm  as  the  guarantee 
given  by  Baron  Lionel  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  to  the  German  Government,  to  maintain  tL«^ 
stability  of  the  foreign  exchanges— a  guarantee  whicli 
greatly  facilitated  the  payment  of  the  indemnity. 

The  Bothschilds  are  not  content  to  allow  their  in- 
fluence to  rest  merely  on  the  possession  of  boundless 
wealth  ;  they  seek  to  extend  and  increase  it  still  further 
by  becoming  owners  of  land  on  a  large  scale — a  course 
by  which  their  interests  and  those  of  the  nation  are  more 
closely  linked  together.  In  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Austria  they  possess  immense  estates,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  of  their  possessing  such  an 
important  stake  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  leads  the  public  to  attach  greater 
weight  to  their  opinions,  and  greater  importance  to 
their  proceedings,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
One  of  the  largest  estates  belonging  to  the  family  was 
that  acquired  by  the  purchase,  in  1844,  of  the  manors  of 
Schillersdorf,  Oderberg  and  Hultschin,  in  Ober-Schle- 
sien,  near  the  Austrian  frontiers.  Schillersdorf  was  at 
one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  afterward 
passed  into  those  of  the  Yon  Eichendorff  family.  This 
extensive  property,  which  included  a  number  of  villages, 
was  at  first  laid  out  for  agricultural  purposes  by  its  new 
owner,  and  supplied  the  beetroot  and  turnips  for  the 
sugar  manufactories  which  were  erected  on  it.  The  pro- 
fits derived  from   the  estate  were,  however,  not  large 
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enough  to  pleaae  its  owner,  and  it  wm  afterward  split 
up  amongst  a  number  of  tenants. 

In  France  the  Botheohilda  have  aeveral  very  large 
estates  and  vineyards.  Baron  Alphonse's  chateau  at 
Ferri^res  is  famed  for  the  brilliant  hunting  parties  that 
frequently  assemble  there,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
more  than  one  historic  meeting.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris  it  was  chosen  as  the  headquarters  of  Prince  Fre- 
derick William  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Bismarck.  It  was 
there  that  Ferry  went  to  negotiate  for  an  armistice,  and 
that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  finally  arranged. 
In  England  the  Rothschilds  are  amongst  the  largest  land- 
owners, and  own  between  them  a  large  part  of  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Hertfordshire,  in  which  counties  there  is 
quite  a  clus.ter  of  their  estates.  Sir  Nathaniel  de  Both- 
scliild  owns  a  fine  property  at  Tring ;  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  has  an  estate  at  Ascott,  near  Leighton  Buz- 
zard ;  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  one  at  Alton ;  Lady 
Anthony  de  Rothschild,  one  at  Aston  Clinton ;  Baron 
Ferdinand,  from  Vienna,  one  at  Waddesden.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  country  estates,  they  each  have  a  palatial 
town  residence,  where  the  most  brilliant  receptions  and 
most  sumptuous  dinners  are  given.  There  is  still  to  be 
mentioned  the  grand  old  Gunnersbury  House,  with  its 
magnificent  grounds,  where  the  late  Baron  Lionel  de 
Rothschild  used  to  reside. 

It  only  remains  now  to  sketch  briefly  a  few  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  principid  heads  of  the 
great  house  of  the  Rothschilds. 

Of  Anselm  Maver  Rothschild,  who  succeeded  old 
Mayer  Amschel  as  head  of  the  Frankfort  hous<^,  a  con- 
temporary wrote  as  follows :  "Anselm  Mayer  is  the  old- 
est of  the  European  Nabobs,  with  thoroughly  Eastern 
features  and  all  the  old  Jewish  customs  and  practices. 
He  wears  his  hat  down  on  the  bock  of  his  head,  which  is 
covered  with  snow-white  hair,  and  his  coat,  usually  un- 
buttoned, hangs  negligently  down  from  his  shoulders. 
He  has  an  open  and  frank  countenance,  on  which  rests 
an  air  of  assumed  vivacity,  whenever  he  thinks  he  is 
observed.  His  hands  are  usually  in  his  trouser  pockets, 
playing  with  money.  Ho  invariably  goes  on  foot,  and  to 
every  beggar  who  accosts  him  ho  gives  a  coin  of  more  or 
less  value.  His  beneficence  is  very  great — indeed,  the 
poor  Jewish  families  in  Frankfort  are  mostly  dependent 
on  his  bounty.  His  house  in  the  Fcl^irgosse  is  an  ill- 
looking  building  from  the  outside,  and  no  stranger,  as  he 
passed,  would  guess  that  it  was  the  abode  of  one  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  the  world.  Anselm  Mayer  sits  in 
his  office  in  the  midst  of  his  clerks  like  a  Pailishah ; 
below  him  are  his  secretaries,  and  around  him  may  be 
seen  a  crowd  of  brokers,  for  ever  coming  and  going.  He 
observes  and  keeps  the  office  hours  as  scrupulously  as 
any  of  his  clerks,  and  has  indeed  less  opi>ortnnity  for  re- 
creation than  they  have,  seeing  that  oven  in  the  theatre 
he  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  and  called  away  by  the 
arrival  of  one  of  his  couriers.  For  the  same  reason  he 
is  often  forced  to  rise  from  bed  in  the  nipfht,  to  peruse 
the  news  and  dispatches  just  brought  by  an  express,  so 
that  ho  can,  in  cose  of  need,  forward  them  on  without 
delay  to  his  brothers  in  Paris,  Vienna  or  London.  To 
facilitate  this  business  he  has  had  an  office  erected  ad- 
joining his  bedroom.  He  has  many  orders  and  titles, 
but  usually  ho  wears  only  the  Ilensian  ribbon.  The 
diplomatints  resident  in  Frankfort,  and  those  who  may 
make  a  transitory  visit  there,  vie  in  doing  the  great  finan- 
cier honor,  fhid  the  most  splendid  banquets  are  given  on 
each  side.  At  these  entertainments  Anselm  Mayer  sits  in 
true  penance,  as  he  never  touches  any  viands  or  dishes 
that  have  not  been  deanaed  or  prepared  in  the  Jewish 


fashion.  This  strict  and  unaffected  observance  of  the  re- 
ligious injunctions  of  his  faith  is  greatly  to  hia  honor  ;  ha 
is  indeed  regarded  as  the  most  religious  Jew  in  Frank- 
fort." Since  the  death  of  Anselm  Mayer,  the  business  of 
the  Frankfort  firm  has  been  managed  by  his  nephtws. 
Baron  William  and  Baron  C.  von  Rothschild.  The  latter 
died  recently,  leaving  his  brother  the  sole  head  of  the 
house. 

Nathan  Mayer,  who  founded  and  built  up  the  London 
house,  was  the  third  and,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  sons  of  Mayer  Amschel.  His  financial  abilities 
were  brilliant,  and  he  contributed  more  than  any  of  hia 
brothers  to  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  Nathan 
Mayer  attributed  much  of  his  success  to  the  observance 
of  two  maxims :  ''Another  advantage  I  had.  I  was  an 
off-hand  man  ;  I  mado  a  bargain  at  once."  The  second* 
maxim  shows  that  he  had  a  grain  of  superstition  in  his 
composition,  for  he  would  never,  as  he  said,  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  an  unlucky  man  or  an  unlucky  place. 
"  I  have  seen  many  clever  men,  very  clever  men,  who  had ' 
not  shoes  to  their  feet  I  never  act  with  them.  Their 
advice  sounds  very  well,  but  fate  is  against  them  ;  they 
cannot  get  on  themselves,  and,  if  they  cannot  do  good  to 
themselves,  how  can  they  do  good  to  me  ?" 

His  methods  of  business  and  his  conduct  procured 
him  many  enemies.  The  satirists  were  ever  ridiculing 
his  portly  figure  and  slovenly  appearance,  caricaturing 
his  Jewish  accent  and  his  uncouth  manners.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  subject  created  for  caricature,  but  he  was  at 
the  same  time  utterly  insensible  to  the  jeers  and  laughter 
he  occasioned.  He  pursued  his  path  without  paying  the 
least  regard  to  anything  that  might  be  done  to  give  him 
oficnse.  Undoubtedly  he  was  responsible  for  much  of 
this  satire  and  ridicule.  In  his  manners  and  address  he 
seemed  to  delight  in  displaying  his  thorough  disregard 
of  all  the  courtesies  and  amenities  of  civilized  life.  They 
were  to  him  superfiuities  and  shams.  He  appeared  to 
pride  himself  on  his  blunt  and  outspoken  style  of  speech, 
which  he  mistook  for  frankness,  but  which  was  usually 
so  violent  and  uncouth  that  in  any  other  than  a  million- 
aire it  would  not  have  been  tolerated.  He|was,  like  most 
of  his  family,  a  man  of  unbridled  temper,  which  led  him 
into  exceHses  of  passion  and  language  quite  unworthy  of 
his  position  in  society. 

Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild  left  four  sons  acid  three 
daughters  to  participate  in  the  immense  foi*tnne  he  had 
won.  Of  these  four  sons,  one,  Nathaniel,  chose  France 
as  his  home,  whilst  the  other  three,  Lionel  Nathan, 
Mayer,  and  Anthony,  succeeded  to  the  management  of 
the  fine  business  bec[ueat*Iied  them  by  their  father.  The 
control  and  management  were  really  confided  exclusively 
to  Baron  Lionel,  for  his  abilities  and  skill  justly  entitled 
him  to  that  proud  position ;  whilst  his  brothers,  having 
no  great  inclination  for  financial  matters,  ni'cro  content  to 
concentrate  their  attention  and  energies  on  more  con- 
genial i)urHuits — the  encouragement  of  art  and  sport  in 
all  their  forms. 

Ho  died  in  1879,  both  of  his  brothers  having  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  the  destinies  of  the  London  firm  have 
since  rested  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Nathaniel  (Lord  Roth- 
schild), Leopold,  and  Alfred  de  Rothschild.  It  is  but 
two  or  three  years  since  Queen  Victoria  raised  Sir 
Nathaniel  to  the  Peerage — an  honor  which  is  the  greater 
as  Lord  Rothschild  is  the  first  avowed  Jew  who  has  en- 
tered the  House  of  Lords. 

Baron  Carl  von  Rothschild,  of  the  Naples  house,  for 
the  many  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Italian  States 
and  Princes,  both  by  loans  and  by  advances  of  money,  was 
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TEE  mStOBT  OF  THBEE  DSBEUOT  ,VjB38SL8. 


Majrer  AbmoImI  Botiisohfld's  gnndBODa.  For  msmiB  jeaoB 
bofare  bis  fifther's  death  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
oonduet  of  the  firm's  bnaineas,  irhence  ire  may  infer  that 
ke  Is  indebted  to  the  oarcfol  training  he  then  reoeiTed 
for  mnoh  of  the  remarkable  skill  he  has  since  displayed 
.in  operations  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

The  Bothsohild  women,  from  Mayer  Amschers  wife 
Oodnla  down  to  Heldne  Betty,  the  strong-headed  young 
dangbter  of  Baroness  Salomon,  whose  recent  marriage  to 
a  Belgian  marqnis  was  a  Parisian  sensation,  and  whose 
domestio  difflcnlties  already  bid  fair  to  famish  another 
one^  would  require  a  chapter  to  themselves.  Suffice  it  to 
saj  thai  theco  have  been  some  remarkable  characters 
amongst  them,  and  that  generally  they  have  been  supe- 
rior in  most  respects  to  the  numerous  barons  of  which 
the  male  side  of  the  family  is  composed. 


"PUSS  IN  BOOTS." 

The  story  of  "Puss  in  Boots,"  according  to  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang,  was  probably  altogether  unknown  in  tSng- 
land  before  1796,  when  Perrault  published  his  '*  History 
of  Times  Past,  and  Legends  of  my  Mother  the  Goose." 
This  was  a  series  of  nursery  tales  in  French,  including, 
smong   others,    '*Puss   in   Boots"  and  '*Hop    o'    my 
Thumb,"  which  were   believed  to  have    been   written 
down  by  Perrault  from  the  dictation  of  hia  little  boy, 
who  probably  got  them  from  his  nurse.     It  was  notice- 
sUe  that  "  Puss  in  Boots  "  was  without  a  moral.     Cruik- 
ahank  rewrote  it  because  he  considered  that  it  repre- 
sented merely  a  series  of  successful  falsehoods.     Puss,  in 
iBC%9  oontriyed  to  make  a  royal  marriage  for  his  master 
1^  fraud,  and  enriched  him  with  the  spoils  of  a  murdered 
ogra.    But  outside  France  and  the  region  influenced  by 
Perrault*s  book,  the  story  in  some  cases  had  a  moral. 
The  question  which  Mr.  Lang  submitted  was,  whether  or 
iiot  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  story  was  originally  told 
ior  the  mor&l*s  sake,  and  whether  the  forms  in  which 
AStfiete  is  no  moral  are  degenerate  Tersions.     If  this  were 
aooepted,   then  "Puss  in  Boots"  was  either  Arab  or 
negro,  for  the  most  morsl  and  purposefnl  version  of  the 
story  was  that  found  at  Zanzibar.    In  India,  whence,  ac- 
XK>rding  to  some  writers,  most  stories  come,  no  version 
•with  a  moral  has  been  found.     In  the  Zanzibar  version 
'  the  animal  is  a  gazelle,  who  is  represented  as  being  baried 
-with  publio  honors ;  and  between  Arabia  and  Zanzibar 
-there  is  a  country  in  which  the  gazelle  is  held  in  vene- 
«atton,  and  has  the  honor  of  a  public  banal.     Snpppos- 
JBgy  then,  Ahat  the  story  originally  came  from  Arabia  or 
Zansibar  (and  he  did  not  himself  lend  any  great  faith  to 
ihe  theory),  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  it  may 
have  been  carried  by  slaves  to  Sicily  and  other  places  in 
Europe. 

FOOLSCAP. 

^  BvxBT  one  who  has  to  do  with  paper  recognizes  fools- 
cap aa  a  sheet  18  x  16  inches.  This  is  used  as  a  standard 
dps  all  tha  world  over,  officially  and  commercially.  It 
vin  fhersfora  be  interesting  to  know  where  and  how  this 
^ravd  orighiatsd. 

Allar  the  flXMnfcUm  of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell  and  his 
iiail  In  oigMriahig  the  Cloffimonwealtii,  made  all  possible 
aAarbs  to  MBOte  •fifegMiiiig  whioh  had  anything  to  do 
with  Him  dil  mntmnk^^  Xhepapor  in  oAoial  use  up  to 
tUkUmmhOi,  m  n,ws*"^'nA,  tha King^a  eiown,  and. 
lAift  Onmmam  *i«*  ha  Adu.  pnt  fai  the 
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eveiything  oonoeming  royalty,  he  directed  a  f ool'a  eap  to 
be  pi*  in  plaoe  of  the  crown.  This  was  done,  and  when 
Charies  H  ascended  the  throne  of  England  it  was  at 
first  forgotten  to  replaoe  the  cap  by  something  else,  and 
then,  too  lato,  the  King  was  afraid  to  do  anything  to 
recall  things  dangerous  to  touch,  and  so  it  was  neglected, 
and  the  fooPs  cap  may  be  seen  as  a  watermark  on  nearly 
all  official  papers.^ 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THREE  DERELICT 

VESSELS. 

The  danger  to  commerce  from  derelict  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out,  as  it  is  not 
generally  realized  how  long  they  are  liable  to  keep  afloat 
and  pursue  their  aimless  course,  a  constant  menace  to 
navigation,  and  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  a  fine  ves- 
sel by  collision.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing instances,  taken  from  the  official  records.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  no  such  record  can  be  com- 
plete :  long  intervals  often  elapse  without  any  report 
being  made,  and  the  track  during  this  time,  assumed  as  a 
straight  line  on  the  chart,  must  generally  fall  short  of 
the  actual  distance  traveled. 

Ship  Ada  Iredale,  voyage  from  Androssan,  Scotland, 
to  San  Francisco,  was  burned  in  the  South  Pacific  through 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  coal  with  which  sho 
was  laden.  Abandoned  October  15th,  1876  (latitude  13® 
30'  S.,  longitude  107''  45'  W.),  about  1,900  mQes  east  from 
the  Marquesas  Islands.  The  crew  of  twenty-three  men 
reached  the  Marquesas  group  in  twenty-five  days,  with 
the  loss  of  one  man  and  one  of  their  throe  boats.  Tho 
still  burning  wreck  of  the  vessel  drifted  slowly  to  the 
westward,  in  the  south  equatorial  current,  to  Tahiti, 
Society  Islands,  2,423  miles  distant,  and  was  towed  into 
port  by  the  French  cruiser  Seignelay,  Juoe  9th,  1877. 
She  continued  to  bum  till  May,  1878,  when  she  was  re- 
paired, and,  as  a  handsome  bark  named  Annie  Johnston^ 
has  done'  good  service  in  the  trade  with  China.  Drift, 
2,423  miles ;  time,  nearly  eight  months. 

Ship  Orifl<tmmet  aoandoned  on  fire  in  June,  1881  (lati- 
tude 18**  12'  S.,  longitude  92^  42'  W.).  On  October  24th 
the  steamship  Iron  Oate,  voyage  from  Adelaide,  Austra- 
lia, to  Portland,  Oregon,  passed,  in  latitude  13°  27'  S., 
longitude  125^  19' W.,  an  iron  ship  apparently  burned  ; 
no  masts  standing ;  sent  a  lifeboat  alongside,  but  could 
see  no  signs  of  life.  February  12tb,  1882,  the  hull  of  an 
iron  ship,  laden  with  coal  and  iron,  drifted  ashore  on  the 
Island  of  Baroria,  one  of  tho  Paumotu  or  Low  Archipelago 
(latitude  5^  55'  S.,  longitude  142^  12'  W.).  She  was  vis- 
ited by  some  natives,  who  brought  away  a  small  bell 
upon  which  was  eng^ved  **  Orijinnme,  1805."  She  was 
completely  burned  out,  and  in  a  short  timo  sunk  in  deep 
water.     Drift,  2,840  miles  ;  time,  about  oifjjlit  mouths. 

Abandoned  schooner  Tireniy-one  Friends.  First  re- 
ported March  24th,  1885,  about  IGO  miles  off  the  Capes 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  (latitude  36**  45' N.,  longitude  72^  40' 
W.).  The  Gulf  Stream  carried  her  in  a  direction  about 
R  N.  E.  to  latitude  51^  30'  N.,  longitude  27^  40'  W.  (2,130 
miles  in  four  and  a  half  months).  Thence  sho  drifted  in 
an  easterly  and  southeasterly  direction  toward  the  north - 
em  coast  of  Spain,  and  was  last  reported,  December  4th, 
of  the  same  year,  in  latitude  45"^  00'  N.,  longitude  8^  00' 
W.,  about  ISO  miles  N.  K.  K  from  Cape  Finisterre.  She 
was  reported,  in  all,  twenty-two  times,  which  in  itself 
shows  how  especially  dangerous  sueh  a  derelict  is  on  the 
North  Ailantio.  Brift,  8,526  miles ;  time,  eight  months 
and  ten  dagra. 


"TEARS  SINGE  LAST  WE  MET. 
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TO  ONE  WHOM   I   LOVE. 
By  J.  C. 

Ajb  I'ac  borne  along  in  the  railway  train. 
Wliat  is  the  thought  tliat  fills  my  brain— 
The  thought  that  ever  comes  up  again  ? 

I  think  of  Thee. 


When  I  sail  in  ship  through  the  deep,  blue  sea, 
While  the  wild  waves  dance  in  joyful  glee. 
And  I  know  icho  keeps  mo  from  peril  free— 

I  think  of  Thco. 

When  1  look  abroad  on  our  God's  green  earth, 
On  the  fields  so  rich,  and  find  no  dearth, 
And  I  hear  the  feathered  songster's  mirth— 

I  think  of  Thee. 

And  when  there  comes  back  the  genial  Spring, 
Which  ever  doe^  with  it  the  sweet  blossoms  bring, 
And  the  flutter  of  hope  to  everything — 

I'll  think  of  Thee. 


When  gladsome  Summer  smiles  again, 
Witli  sunny  heat  and  kindly  rain, 
And  garlands  with  sweet  flowers  the  plain, 

111  think  of  Thee. 


When  Autumn's  y«»llow  waving  com, 
Do«»8  the  golden  ih'^lds  so  much  adorn, 
And  while  earth's  fruits  are  gladly  borne — 

I'll  think  of  Thee. 

And  when  sour  Winter  comes  at  last. 
With  snow  and  ice  and  stormy  blant ; 
Even  until  that  setison's  past- 
Ill  think  of  Thee. 

When  bowCnl  down  by  weight  of  years, 
And  the  eyes  are  brimming  with  salt,  salt  t>'ir>- 
Waiting  until  tli(>  dawn  appears  — 

I'U  think  of  Thee. 


And  when  the  pulse  of  life  beats  slow, 
And  life's  dull  candle  is  burning  low. 
And  the  eye  grows  dim  before  I  go— 
I'll  think  of  Thee. 


-^^  YEARS    SINCE   LAST  WE    MET." 

By  Annie  West. 


It  was  November,  bnt  November  of  a  semi-tropical 
dime. 

On  ilie  far-reaching  billows  of  prairie  there  was  as  yet 
soaroelj  a  bint  of  brown  ;  the  cacti,  in  stiff  groups  by  the 
wayside,  still  bore  their  abundant  harvests  of  purplish- 
red  pears. 

Bending  above  was  a  skj,  in  every  way  all  that  fancy 
could  paint  it,  and  sweeping  the  wild  virgin  plain  was  a 
breeze  as  sweet  and  pure  as  God  ever  sends  on  our  fetid 
earth. 

•.  All  unregarded  was  Mother  Nature,  or  viewed  bufdully, 
Vftgnely,  by  a  solitary  horseman  traveling  on  the  La  Sole- 
dad  Boad  toward  Del  Seco. 

His  was  an  erect,  elegant  figure.  He  had  black  eyes, 
with  a  sombrely  impatient  expression,  a  mouth  that 
glimpsed  grim  and  sad  through  a  drooping  brown  mus- 
tache ;  he  was  tired,  and  his  name  was  Kobert  Lang- 
lande. 

Long  ago  for  Robert  Langlande  had  passed  away  *'a 
glory  from  the  earth."  He  was  merely  thinking  now 
that  he  would  like  pretty  soon  to  reach  a  shelter.  It  was 
after  sundown,  in  a  strange  region  to  him,  and  as  the 
air  was  getting  i)erceptibly  sharper,  a  square  meal  with 
hot  strong  coffee,  .such  as  frontier  people  brew,  loomed 
largely  in  Mr.  Kobert's  vision. 

The  horse  the  gentleman  rode  was  jaded,  and  thirsty 
too,  for  he  sniffed  the  air  repeatedly,  neighing  as  he  did 
so.  He  smelled  water.  Left  to  his  own  unerring  in- 
stinct, the  brute,  abandoning  the  beaten  track,  made 
glad,  quickened  paces  for  a  cover  of  chaparral  to  the 
right  of  the  road. 

Soon  horse  and  rider  were  dodging  in  and  out  of  a 
mesqnite  thicket,  behind  which  rose  the  taller,  darker 
green  of  spreading  live  oaks.  Presently  water  flashed, 
mirror-like,  in  the  traveler's  eyes,  at  the  same  time  rose 
a  plash,  with  a  flutter  of  wings,  from  the  pond,  followed 
bj  the  report  of  a  gnn.  Fell  quacking  to  earth  a  broad- 
Ulled  fowl,  the  majority  flapping  swiftly  away,  and  Mr. 
Langlande,  with  his  wm  peppered  by  bnckahot,  loarod 


out,  *'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  there  ?"  at  the  unseen 
sportsman. 

"  Gracious  !  have  I  hurt  some  one  ?"  came  floating 
from  the  oiiposite  brink  of  the  reedy  pond. 

It  was  a  woman's  voice. 

That  voice  !  that  voice  !  There  was  no  other  such  in 
all  the  world.  Hearing  it,  Mr.  Langlande  drew  rein 
sharply,  paled,  stared  through  leaf  and  rushes  as  if  there 
were  a  ghost  coming  out  to  him  from  behind  that  jungle. 

And  HO  there  was — the  ghost  of  his  youth,  the  ghost  of 
his  fii-st  passion  and  the  best  years  of  his  life.  Swift 
footstei)s,  a  crackling  of  underbrush,  and  there  rose  sud- 
denly to  Robert  Langlande *s  view  the  face  of  the  only 
woman  he  lia<l  ever  loved. 

In  one  hand  she  l>eld  up  the  long  skirt  of  her  riding- 
dress ;  in  the  other,  the  unlucky  shotgun. 

With  a  flash  of  recognition  in  her  eyes,  she  started  at 
sight  of  the  man,  with  a  cry  and  a  passion  equal  to  his 
own,  but  she  quickly  recovered  herself.  The  burning 
blush  which  had  dyed  her  face  faded  and  left  it  pale, 
but  quietly  smiling. 

The  man  and  woman  of  the  world,  who  had  wandered 
many  a  weary  foot  since  days  of  auUl  lang  syne,  slipped 
back  from  melodrama,  shook  hands,  and  asked  politely 
after  each  other's  health. 

**I  am  so  sorry  !"  she  said.  **  Are  you  much  hurt  ?' 
in  a  quietly  concerned  voice. 

Mr.  Langlande  was  off  his  horse  by  the  lady's  side. 

As  he  coolly  wiped  away  the  blood  trickling  from  his 
arm  to  his  fingers,  he  laughed  lightly. 

"Do  you  know  those  are  the  very  words  you  said  to 
me  the  last  time  we  met  ?  *  I  am  so  sorry  !  are  vou 
much  hurt  ?'  was  the  flnale  eight  years  ago.  Upon  my 
word  !  Now,  since  the  old  pain  is  healed,  here  yon  are 
going  for  me  again  !*'  and  he  flashetl  a  comical  look  at 
her.     **  Are  yoti  never  to  cease  warring  on  me  ?" 

The  old  pain  healed,  indeed.     The  thought   that  it 
oonld  be  possible  was  'to  her  like  a  keen  stab ;  bat  shf 
only  said,  with  eren  more  oomposnre  than  before  : 
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WAYS  AND  WORDS   OF  AMERICAN   LAWYERS. 


By  Mary  Titcomb. 


The  personal  peculiarities  of  lawyers,  their  facetious 
■aylDgs  and  witty  retorts,  seem  more  marked  than  those 
of  men  in  the  other  learned  professions.  Perhaps  the 
eonrtroom  develops  natural  eccentricities  ;  it  certainly 
aronses  wit  and  repartee.  Jurists  whose  humor  is  abun- 
dant, whose  words  are  keen  and  forcrihlo,  si>eedily  cam 
tnocess  and  reputation,  if  to  tact  and  learning  are  added 
gifts. 

The  stories  told  of  lawyers  reveal,  far  better  than  any 
set  delineation  could  do,  their  i)ersonal  and  professional 
characteristics.     Hence  the  stories  are  always  welcome. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Chief-justice  Parsons  that  his 
hold  on  mere  names  was  as  weak  as  his  gras}>  of  most 
other  things  was  strong,  and  he  would  miscall  words 
■tnngely.  On  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a  dinner 
party  at  his  house,  a  famous  new  ** cooking  apparatus*' 
was  used.  Some  di£Sculty  had  hapi)cned  the  same  day 
in  regard  to  the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  water 
to  the  house.  Dinner  was  announced,  and  the  company 
being  seated  at  the  table.  Judge  Parsons  took  up  the 
carving-knife,  and,  gi-avely  addressing  a  lady  whose  name 
was  Mrs.  Seaver,  said  : 

•*  Mrs.  Schooner,  all  the  food  on  this  table  was  cooked 
in  the  aqueduct !'' 

••  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Parsons  V"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  in  great  consternation.  But  prcsentlv  all  the  com- 
pany burst  into  an  irrepressible  laugh. 

llie  judge  had  been  trying  a  case  about  a  schooner ; 
and  that,  and  the  a/[ucduct,  and  the  new  cooking  appa- 
ratna,  got  mixed  together  in  his  miud. 

Judge  John  Worth  Edmonds  was  subject  to  fits  of  ab- 
straction. One  Saturday  he  worked  hard  on  a  Cdse  until 
late  at  night,  and  rose  in  the  morning  with  it  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  Taking  his  papers,  tie  .*^tarted  for  his  ofTice. 
He  thought  the  cars  were  nii usually  empty  ;  he  wondered 
that  so  few  peojile  were  in  the  street,  and  so  few  shops 
iipen.  Finally,  he  asked  the  car-couductor  why  there 
were  so  few  people  about  that  morning. 

**  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  condtietur,  curtly.  *'  unless 
because  it's  Suudav." 

**  Sun  da  if  !  "  exehiiuied  the  iud;j:e.     **  Is  it  >^"fi'i'i>/ ."" 

When  Daniel  E.  Sickles  was  al»<»ut  tliirtv-four  vears 
old,  in  the  flush  ot  a  full  jirartit'e  at  the  liar,  wliicli 
brought  him  in  a  lurjire  inenmc  hi*  was  a*-ked  :  '*  How 
Tfonld  you  like  to  be  Secretary  of  Le^'ation  nn«ler  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  new  ^linister  to  i:Inghind  ?'* 

••What's  the  i)ay  ?**  was  the  response. 
'    "Twentv-five  hundred  dollars  a  vear." 

••  Why,  bless  yon,"  said  the  prosperous  young  lawyer. 
**  that  would  scarcely  pay  for  my  wine  and  cigars.  My 
annual  income  is  fifteen  times  that  sum.  I  could  not 
think  of  such  a  sacrifice." 

But  Sickles  slept  over  the  matter,  and  then  tlniuj^'ht 
better  of  the  suggestion.  The  resilience  nbroatl,  and  the 
D3W  experiences,  would  be  valuable. 

Mr.  Buchanan  knew  him  only  as  a  brilliant  lawyer. 
politicum,  and  man  of  the  world,  but  after  ont>  inter- 
view he  selected  him  for  the  post. 

The  Minister  and  his  Secretary  got  along  together  very 
well,  although  they  had  some  amnsing  cx])erieuces  from 
diirerenoea  of  habit  and  methods.  The  American  Lega- 
tion, inoluduig  the  ladies,  were  inyited  on  one  occasion 
to  dine  with  a  lady  of  high  rank.  After  having  been 
driTen  to  her  xeridenoeb  lb.  Sichlea  directed  the  cotch- 


men  and  other  attendants  to  go  to  a  little  inn,  near  bj. 
feed  the  horses,  take  care  of  themselves,  and  **  have  a 
good  time  "  while  awaiting  the  hour  for  the  return  of  the 
party.  On  the  way  home,  Mr.  Buchanan  ordered  the 
carriages  to  stop  at  the  inn,  that  he  might  pay  the 
charges.  The  host  jiresented  a  bill  for  various  delica^ 
cies,  including  dinner,  amounting  to  twenty-five  dollars, 
Buchanan  exclaimed  in  amazement  at  the  sum. 

"Let  me  pay  the  bill,"  said  Sickles,  coolly.  **I  told 
the  boys  to  enjoy  themselves." 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Buchanan,  **I  will  pay  it  myself, 
and  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  English  extortion,  and  your 
economv.  Whv,  mv  dear  air,  do  vou  know  I  could  have 
got  just  as  good  a  dinner  for  twenty -five  cents  apiece  at 
the  tavern  in  mv  own  town  of  Lancaster  as  this  man  has 
charged  five  dollars  a  head  for  ?  No,  sir,  I  will  keep 
tills  bill  as  a  curiosity  of  its  kind— an  autograph  worthy 
of  historical  mention." 

This  incident  illustrates  the  open-hearted  but  reckless 
generosity  of  Sickles,  no  less  than  the  exact  business 
habits  of  Minister  Buchanan. 

John  C.  Spencer  was  once  rated  soundly  by  his  friend. 
Erastus  Boot,  for  what  he  termed  his  "confounded 
liaughtiness,"  but  which  was  more  truly  abstraction  of 
thought. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Boot,  "I  met  you  on  State  Street 
yesterday,  and  although  I  gave  you  one  of  my  best  bows, 
you  did  not  return  me  so  mnch  as  a  nod." 

*'  I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  meeting  you.  I 
do  not  mean  to  Iw  haughty." 

"I  know  it.  When  you  met  me  you  were  studying 
out  the  argument  you  are  to  make  against  me  next  week. 
But  the  peoi)le,  Mr.  SjMjncer,  don't  understand  such  ab- 
stracted thoughts.  They  are  imperious.  They  must 
have  a  nod  or  a  l>ow  on  all  occasions.  So  learn  to  bow 
to  everybody,  for  it  is  the  ct)urt  etiquette  of  the  day,  and 
makes  great  men  out  of  well-dressed  nobodies."  ^ 

]>avid  Paul  Brown  practiced  law  almost  exclusively  in 
his  native  city,  rhiladeli)hia,  where  he  gained  a  high 
reputation.  He  made  a  i)oint  of  being  always  well 
dressed,  but  his  haViits  were  simple,  and  he  was  not  ex- 
travagant in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  Yet  he  was 
often  "out  at  pocket"  because  he  did  not  care  enough 
about  numey  to  keep  it. 

He  had  studied  liiw  with  William  Bawle,  the  cele* 
bi-ated  lawyer.  After  Browu  had  attained  a  high  posi- 
tion at  the  Bar,  he  one  <lay  met  his  »»ld  i>re<'e[>tor. 

*•  My  dear  Mr.  Bawle,"  said  he.  *•  lift  eon  years  ago  1 
gave  you  my  cho<'k  for  $400  for  your  valuable  legal  in- 
struction. Since  then  I  have  receiveil  for  2>rofessional 
services  my.self  upward  of  ?1(M».<MM). " 

"You  must  have  been  very  busy."  responded  Mr. 
Kawle,  "to  have  maile  suj'Ii  a  larfrn  sum  in  so  short  a 
time. 

*M)h,  but  vi)u  don't  knt>w  /<>//•  busv  I  have  been,"  re- 
joined  Mr.  r>n)wn.  •*  I  have  s|)ent  it  all.  1  have  not  a 
dollar  left.  Hut  I  have  spent  it  upon  yr/ //•//>'*•.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  extravagance — one  arises  fn)m  love  of 
display,  and  another  from  contempt  of  wealth.  Mine  is 
the  latter.  If  I  became  rich,  T  should  grow  indolent, 
and  lose  in  fame  what  I  gained  in  money.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  the  case  with  all,  but  it  is  with  me." 

Mr.  Bawle  laughed  heartily  at  this  amusing  candor  of 
his  former  pupU. 
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Mr.  Brown  relieved  the  wearing  toil  of  his  professional 
duties  by  changes  of  employment — by  miscellaneons 
reading,  writing  poetry,  and  by  lecturing  on  political 
and  other  subjects. 

'*How  is  it  possible  for  yon  to  accomplish  so  much 
business  ?"  asked  a  friend  of  Mr.  Brown. 

•*  Because,**  was  the  practical  replv,  *•  I  Jtare  so  much 
to  do.** 

"But  how  can  you  indulge  iu  poetry  and  general 
literature  ?** 

"Because  it  enables  me  to  return  to  my  more  ragged 
pursuits  with  renewed  zeal  and  strength,'*  replied  the 
lawyer.  "  The  mind  takes  its  direction  from  habit.  If 
you  want  to  strengthen  it,  you  must  sometimes  turn  it 
into  other  channels.  A  mere  lawyer  is  a  mere  jackass, 
and  never  has  the  power  to  unload  himself,  whereas  I 
consider  the  advocate --the  thoroughly  accomplished  ad- 
vocate—the highest  style  of  man.  He  is  always  ready  to 
learn  and  always  ready  to  teach. " 

Justice  Mullen  of  the  New  York  Supremo  Court  once 
brought  to  the  city  a  valuable  silver  teapot,  which 
needed  some  repairing.  He  was  staying  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  and  on  going  out  one  morning  he  did 
just  what  he  would  have  done  at  home,  took  the  teapot 
in  his  hand  to  carry  to  the  silversmith.  Just  as  he 
stepped  on  the  sidewalk  he  slipped  it  under  his  overcoat, 
an  action  which  a  detective,  who  happened  to  be  passing, 
noticed,  and  concluded  the  pot  had  been  stolen  from 
the  hotel.  He  followed  the  judge  a  few  rods,  and  then 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  I  want  you,"  said  the  detective. 

"What  for?"  said  the  justice. 

'*  Oh,  you  know  I    Just  come  along  I" 

"Come  with  vou  ?    What  do  von  mean  ?** 

"  Oh,  no  use  to  trv  that  on  mo  :  vou  understand — that 
teapot  under  your  arm." 

"TMiy,  that*s  my  teapot,"  said  the  now  indignant 
judge. 

'*  Oh,  certainly,  bv  all  means  I  Of  course  it  is  vour 
teapot !  That  dodge  is  played  out.  Don't  bother,  come 
along." 

"  Sir,  I  am  Justice  Mullen  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
don*t  know  vou,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  annoved." 

"Justice  Mullen  !  Oh,  certainlv,  of  course  vou  are 
Justice  !Mullen  !  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
always  going  down  Broadway  with  silver  teapots  under 
their  arms— always  doing  that  sort  of  thing  !*' 

The  judge  stopi)cd  in  front  of  a  large  store,  and  said  : 

"  The  proprietor  of  this  shop  will  at  once  identify  me." 

But,  unfortunately,  the  proprietor  was  not  in,  and  the 
detective  became  impatient.  The  judge,  perceiving  he 
was  in  a  ridiculous  predicament,  proposed  returning  to 
his  hotel,  and  the  detective  acquiesced,  sure  he  had  got 
an  old  oflfonder.  But  ho  left  the  St.  Nicholas  a  verv 
"cheap  "-  feeling  "  expert.'* 

Judge  Josei)h  L.  Bichardson  once  became  a  man's 
debtor  to  the  amount  of  six  cents,  in  making  change. 

"1*11  pay  you  the  next  time  I  see  you,"  he  said,  and 
they  parted. 

A  vear  afterward  Richardson  met  his  creditor  in  the 
street,  and,  walking  up  to  him,  said  : 

"  Now,  Mr.  L ,  I  will  pay  what  I  am  owing  you." 

"  Owing  me,  judge  *?  You  owe  nothing  but  good 
will,  sir." 

"Yes,  I  owe  you  six  cents,*'  handing  it  to  him. 

"Oh,  that  trifle — no  sort  of  consequence.'* 

"My  dear  sir,**  said  Eichardson,  "no  sum  is  so  small 
but  it  ought  to  be  paid.  Small  sums  are  like  small  stoneb 
in  a  great  wall,  aa  necessaiy  to  be  in  their  places  aa  the 


large  ones.     When  many  small  stones  become  loose 
detached,  the  whole  wall  will  fall." 

Lawyer  Martin  had  the  coolest  way  of  transferrii^ 
money  from  the  pockets  of  his  clients  to  his  own,  but  ke 
had  many  a  sharp  contest  with  a  close-fisted  farmer  tB 
Alleghany  County.  They  had  once  been  trying  thor 
wits  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  see  who  would  get  the 
advantage  of  the  other,  when  the  farmer  turned  soA- 
denlv,  and  said  : 

"Martin,  I  had  a  fearful  dream  last  night,  and  I  can't 
keep  it  out  of  my  mind.'* 

"  What  was  it  ?     Tell  it,  Brooks,''  said  Martin. 

"I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  hell.  The  devil  sat  iu  aSm 
big  chair,  pointing  out  their  places  to  his  new  subjects  mm 
they  came  in.  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  of  my  old 
neighbors  there.  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  yoa 
entered.  The  devil  had  told  one  to  take  this  seat,  and 
another  that :  but  when  he  saw^oti,  he  rose,  and,  politely 
XK>inting  to  his  own  seat,  said,  *Here,  Lawyer  Martia, 
you  can  fill  this  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can.*** 

Bnfus  Choate  had  an  eye  that  gleamed  brightly  when 
he  was  aroused.  A  woman  who  had  some  reputation  as  a 
fortune-teller  once  came  to  consult  him.  In  the  midst  of 
her  story,  she  suddenly  'broke  off,  exclaiming  :  "  Talati 
them  eyes  off  me,  Mr.  Choate  ;  take  them  witch-eyes  oM 
of  me,  or  I  can't  go  on.'* 

Choate  always  talked  to  somtboih/.  In  court  he  would 
stare  into  the  eyes  of  the  jury  with  a  basilisk  gaze,  whick 
fascinated  while  it  almost  terrified.  Or,  in  a  speech,  ha 
would  fix  his  eyes  so  intently  on  one  person,  or  j^roup  of 
persons,  that  when  he  rushed  forward,  iu  his  impassioned 
gesturing,  they  would  absolutely  start  back  with  mo- 
mentary fright. 

Choate  studied,  pen  in  hand,  standing  \\\}  at  his  desk. 
He  talked,  pen  in  hand,  writing  down  everything  ha 
thought  might  bear  upon  a  case. 

He  took  numerous  papers  and  periodicals  at  his  cfiicc, 
but  seldom  read  one. 

Theoretically,  he  was  a  lover  of  order  ;  practically,  his 
papers  were  a  confused  mass.  He  lacked  manual  dex- 
terity in  arranging  things. 

He  was  courteous  to  all,  yet  exceedingly  nervous  ;  wan 
watchful  of  everything  going  on  in  court,  and  often  an- 
noyed by  trifles.  Once,  when  addressing  a  jury,  a  woman 
went  out  from  a  distant  i)art  of  the  courtroom,  with 
some  rustling  of  silk.  Being  asked,  afterward,  if  he  no- 
ticed it,  he  exclaimed,  **  Noticed  it !  I  thought  forty 
battalions  were  moving  I" 

Choate  made  often  a  curious  a2)plication  of  words. 
Speaking  of  a  disappointed  candidate  for  an  important 
nomination,  he  said  :  "  The  convention  f\jacHl(tted  him  out 
of  the  window." 

Wlien  a  noticeably  plain  artist  had  painted  a  faithful 
representation  of  himself,  Choate  i)ronounced  it  aftct- 
'jrant  likeness." 

Choate  employed  two  extraordinary  instruments  of 
gesture — his  nose  mul  his  heels.  After  a  long  burst  of 
passionate  eloquence,  he  would  straighten  himself,  liis 
head  would  erect  itself  like  the  crest  of  a  serpont,  he 
would  draw  in  the  air  through  his  large  nose  with  a  loud 
noise,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  not  ludicrous,  but  most 
emphatic.  Then,  if  he  wished  to  intensify  the  force  of 
his  words,  he  would  close  his  sentence  by  coming  down 
on  his  heels,  with  a  muscular  rigidity  which  would  ab- 
solutelv  shake  the  whole  courtroom. 

Sometimes  he  would  give  his  whole  body  a  convulsive 
jerk,  which  would  seem  to  shake  every  bone  in  its  socket, 
and  displace  every  rag  of  clothing — then  he  would  re- 
sume hia  speech  with  fresh  enthusiasm. 
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armed  aud  powerful  foo  could  not  effect  an  eutrauci  ; 
nnd  if  your  verdict  is  against  my  client  to-day,  it  will  be 
liecause  the  money  of  a  jackass  bos  found  its  way  to  some 
of  yonr  pockets.  I  allude  only  to  a  part  of  the  panel  be- 
fore me.  Gentlemen,  let  them  l)e  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance ;  let  corruption  lo-day  put  on  incorruption,  and  the 
right  will  triumph." 

Wo  are  unable  to  give  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing singular  address  to  the  jury  :  **  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  you  are  im])aneled  here  to  try  a  cause  of  the  vast- 
est importance  to  this  community.  The  defendant  has 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  and  cruelty  unequaled  in  the 
annuls  of  crime,  which  show  him  to  be  the  most  car- 
niferous  wretch  that  walks  this  celcHtial  football.  Gen- 
tlemen, when  I  think  of  it,  I  can  scarcely  help  gushing 
out  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  crying  out  with  one  of  the 
Apostles,  •  Oh,  that  my  head  was  waters  and  my  eyes  a 
fountain  of  tears  !*  AVhile  this  poor  unoffending  hog, 
whose  only  bad  trait  was  an  innocent  waggislmess,  and 
that  confined  to  one  of  his  extreme  extremities,  was 
quietly  nipping  the  miserable  grass  that  grew  in  the  de- 
fendant's misei-ablo  pasture,  thinking  of  no  harm,  this 
ernel  monster,  armed  with  a  deadly  gun  loaded  to  the 
muzzle  with  missiles  of  death,  Ktealthily  apiiroaches  his 
nnconsciouK  victim,  and  discharged  the  whole  deadly 
contents  of  that  :}till  deadlier  iinii  ri^lit  into  his  solar 
system,  and,  \i'th  one  fearful  siiuoal  of  agony,  he  fell 
dead  on  the  gi'cund  !" 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  Klisha  Williams,  in  clos- 
inj»  a  i)lea  for  a  client  charged  with  murder,  *'if  you  can 
find  ti.is  unhappy  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  of  the  crime 
irith  which  he  has  been  charged,  after  the  adverse  and  ir- 
lefragable  arguments  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  pro- 
nounce your  fatal  verdict ;  send  him  to  lie  in  chains  upon 
the  dungeon-floor,  waiting  the  death  which  he  is  to  re- 
cijivo  at  your  hands ;  then  go  to  the  bosom  of  your 
families,  go  lay  your  heails  on  your  pillows — <tntl  sif^'jt  if 
%fOH  can .'" 

But  the  effect  of  these  words  was  neutralized  by  an  un- 
lettered i>ettifogger  who,  having  volunteered  to  follow 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  arose  and  said  : 

*'<Tontlemen  of  the  jury,  after  the  weei)ing  speech 
which  has  been  made  to  von  bv  Mr.  Williams,  I  should 
despair  of  saying  anything  to  do  away  with  its  eloquence. 
I  never  heerd  Mr.  Williams  speak  that  piece  of  his'n 
better  than  he  spoke  it  now.  Onc*t  I  heerd  him  speak 
il  in  a  case  oi  stealing  down  to  Schaghticokc  ;  then  he 
spoke  it  ag'in  in  a  case  of  rape  up  to  .Esoj^us  ;  and  the 
last  time  I  heerd  it,  before  jist  now,  was  when  them 
niggurs  was  tried— and  convicted,  too,  they  was -for 
robbin'  Van  Pelt's  henhouse  over  beyond  Kingston.  But 
I  nevor  know'd  him  to  f*peak  it  so  elegant  and  aftectin'  as 
what  he  si>oke  it  jcs'  now." 

And  so  coarse  shrewdntss  *ri^{  the  better  of  learning 
jmd  graceful  oratory. 

One  Mr.  Clark.  ei;;lity  v«jn.s  cf  a^'o,  had  made  a  will 
disiK)sing  of  a  lar«re  amount  cf  real  and  pei-sonal  pro- 
perty in  a  manner  which  s«onKMl  unreasonable  and  un- 
.ust,  and  to  indicate  great  imbecility  of  mind.  Klisha 
Williams  was  counsel  for  the  heirs-at-law,  \\  iio  desired  to 
set  the  will  aside.  On  the  trial,  after  iisin^'  evtrv  ar^ru- 
ment  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  facts  in  the  c;ise,  Mr. 
Williams  closed  thus  :  '*  Our  bounds  to  tliree-score-and- 
ten  are  set  Shall  a  man,  tlien,  eighty  years  of  age,  make 
a  will?  No,  he  has  outlived  God  Almighty's  statute  of 
limitations." 

Cboate*B  intense  earnestnees  enabled  him  to  say  and 
do  tilings  in  conrt  that  no  otlier  man  eonld  have  done 
viihoat  exciting  shonti  pf  laughter  or  appearing  ridicu- 


lous. A  cashier  of  a  bank  was  charged  with  embezzle- 
ment,  and  Choate,  in  defending  him,  argued  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  what  he  had  done  by  the  directors  ;  that 
tJ^eJ/  had  swindled  the  public  ;  that  iJtey  were  the  re* 
sponsible  parties.  One  of  the  directors  rose  in  court, 
and  in  great  anger  l>egan  to  denounce  Choate,  who  scarcely 
allowed  himself  to  be  interrupted,  but  mildly  requested 
the  director  to  be  seated.  Then,  suddenly  breaking  out 
impetuously,  he  exclaimed  :  I  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  my  client  was  as  helpless,  in  the  hands  of  those 
directors,  as  an  infant  suiTounded  by  ten  thousand  Bengal 
tigers  .'"*    But  nobody  smiled  at  this  extravagance. 

One  of  tho  last  trials  in  which  Choate  was  engaged  ori- 
ginated in  a  collision  between  a  railroad  train  and  a  wagon, 
the  driver  of  which  was  injured,  and  soon  afterward  died. 
A  witness  testified  that  the  driver  was  intoxicated.  On 
being  cross-examined,  the  witness  said  he  knew  it  be- 
cause he  leaned  over  him  while  he  was  dying,  and  **  his 
breath  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  gin  and 
brandy.*'  Commenting  on  this,  Choate  said:  **Thi8 
witness  "swears  he  stood  by  tho  dying  man  in  his  last 
moments.  What  was  he  there  for  ?  Was  it  to  miniHter 
those  attentions  which  are  ordinarily  i)roffered  at  the 
bedside  of  dying  men  ?  Was  it  to  extend  to  him  the 
consolations  of  that  religion  which  for  1,8()<)  yeara  has 
comforted  the  world  ?  No,  gentlemen,  no  I  He  leans 
over  the  dying  suft'erer— he  bends  his  face  nearer  aud 
nearer  to  him— and  —What  does  he  do  ?  (in  a  voice  of 
thunder)    W/mf  tlopti   he   (h?—Smeih  fjin   aud  brrmdt, /'* 

Webster  once,  by  a  sentence  and  a  look,  crushed  an 
hour's  argument  of  this  curious  intellectual  workman, 
Choate.  The  case  was  about  two  car-wheels  which,  to 
common  eyes,  looked  as  alike  as  two  og:gti  ;  but  Clioat<s 
by  a  fine  hair-splitting  argument,  showed  the  jury  that 
there  was  a  worldwide  difference  between  them.  Web- 
ster rose,  and  with  his  great  eyes,  wide-open  and  black, 
stared  at  the  twin  wheels  before  him.  **  But,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,"  said  he,  laconicallv,  ** there  thev  are— took 
at  em . 

And  the  distorted  wheels  seemed  to  shrink  back  into 
their  original  similarity,  and  the  long  argnment  died  a 
natural  death. 

Webster's  elo«inence  was  intensified  by  his  adniit 
choice  of  words  and  the  singular  emidiasis  he  gave  to 
them.  Once,  when  speaking  in  the  Supremo  Court  at 
Washington  on  tiie  Wheeling  Bridge  case,  he  alluded  to 
a  large  sum  of  money  involved  which  had  been  shut  up 
for  many  years  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Georgia. 
*'Xow,  your  honors."  said  Webster,  "we  want  that  bark 
to  come  out — io  show  its  hand— to  render  up — to  give 
forth  —  to  (/isf/(t)  t/f  ! ' ' 

A  person  who  heard  him  remarked  that  tlie  word  *S//.,- 
fr-rge/"  ai^  uttered  by  Webster  <m  that  occasitm,  weighed 
about  ttrtlra  jHjuntla  /" 

Governor  Wisner  was  great  in  Bible  quotations.  Once, 
in  a  suit  for  wages,  he  became  much  e\«-ited.  and  ex- 
claimed ; 

**Tliat'.>»  the  doetrinc  ;  tJiat's  the  jMire  biblieal  doc- 
trine, gentlemen.  1/ a  ni'm  n-i-'l  (lnm-\  In'  mnsf  jtnr/  the 
Hi  if  Her  .'•' 

'*  Where  will  I  find  tli;it  d«M'triii.-  V"  said  llie  nj)|)()sito 
coun.sel. 

*'What  chapter  in  tlie  Bible  .lo  von  nfer  to.  Mr. 
Wisner  ?"  added  the  judge. 

The  Governor  drew  himself  up  with  dignity. 

**  Is  it  possible,  your  h(»nor  ?— is  it  possible  ?  You,  a 
judge  for  twenty  years,  and  my  brother  a  lawyer  for 
thirty  years,  and  both  in  utter  ignorance  of  an  old 
familiar  Scripture  quotation  like  that !"    He  won. 
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A  text  of  Scripture  bftTing  been  quoted  to  prove  some 
point,  John  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Bar,  remarked  that  he 
did  not  think  that  text  had  any  application  to  the  matter 
in  question.  ''It  reminds  me,*' said  Mr.  Holmes,  "of  a 
clergyman  who  preached  from  this  text,  '  And  David  took 
from  the  brm^k  /Ar<!e  smooth  stones.*  'Now,  my  hearers,' 
said  the  ]:ronc'her,  '  by  these  words  I  intend  to  prove,  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.^  'It  was 
f,ve  smooth  atones,'  said  the  deacon,  in  a  low,  respectful 
,tone.  'We  will  see,'  said  the  preacher,'  and,  opening  the 
Bible  with  some  excitement,  he  read,  '  "And  David  took 
Irom  the  brook j^p«  smooth  stones."  Well,  my  hearers,* 
flaid  he,  'I  made  a  little  mistake  in  the/ic/,  but  it  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  argument,*^' 

An  eminent  and  eloquent  lawyer  of  New  York — who 
was,  however,  more  familiar  with  "  Blackstone  "  than  with 
the  Bible — when  summing  up  a  case  before  the  jury,  re- 
marked :  "I  have  always  admired  that  beautiful  expres- 
sion in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
Iiave  others  do -unto  you'!" 

Probably  the  learned  gentlemen  never  knew  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  peculiar  smiles  that  followed  his  words. 

A  learned  counsel,  having  sufiered  himself  to-become 
quite  angpry  at  the  introduction  of  evidence  he  considered 
as  false,  assured  the  jury  that  the  witness  **  deserved,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  'to  be  thrust  into  outer  darkness."* 

There  is  great  difference  among  judges  in  regard  to 
the  stress  they  lay  ui)on  the  observance  of  formalities  in 
coui*t  business,  and  their  care  to  preserve  the  judicial 
dignity  ;  and  there  Ls,  aLso,  a  marked  difference  in  the 
pertinacity  with  which  lawyers  will  insist  upon  carrying 
a  point,  in  sjiite  of  the  interposition  of  court  and  judge. 

Chancellor  Kent  had  listened,  on  one  occasion,  to  a 
long  argument  by  Caleb  S.  Riggs,  and,  being  satisfied 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  showed  him  plainly  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  hear  anything  more.  But  it  was  difficult 
to  stop  Mr.  Biggs.  Balancing  his  pen  in  his  hand,  in  his 
own  peculiar  fashion,  he  began  again  : 

"  If  your  honor  pleases,  I  undertake  to  say " 

"I  don't  care  what  you  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  Biggs," 
said  the  chancellor,  '*my  mind  is  made  up." 

"  But  if  your  honor  would  only  hear " 

"  I  have  heard  you  fully,  Mr.  Biggs  " 

"But,  your  honor,  there  are  some  considerations  I 
could  adduce " 

"Talk  away,  but  my  mind  is  made  up." 

" It' your  honor  pleases," rejoined  Biggs,  "I  think  I 
may  safely  undertake  to  say " 

The  chancellor  resolutely  looked  out  of  the  window, 
saying : 

"Talk  awav — talk  awav,  but  it  will  be  no  use." 

And  Biggs  finally  sat  down. 

"Stop  a  moment,  Brother  Blake," said  Judge  Parsons, 
interrupting  an  argument.  *•  Wliat  points  do  you  propose 
to  present  to  the  jur\' '?" 

"  I  will,  if  your  honor  pleases,  state  them  to  the  jur^'," 
eaid  Mr.  Blake. 

"No.  vou  must  state  them  to  the  court,  fb^t." 

"I  decline  doing  so,  may  it  please  your  honor.  I  in- 
sist on  my  right  to  address  the  jury  in  my  own  way." 

*'  Certainly,  if  you  address  them  at  all ;  but  I  must  first 
know  whether  you  have  any  case  to  speak  about." 

'*  77*<i/,"said  Mr.  Blake,  **I  will  endeavor  to  point  out 
to  the  jury." 

"You  must  do  so  first  to  me,"  persisted  the  judge. 
"You  will  waste  the  time  of  the  court,  jury  and  county 
by  any  argument " 

Mr.  Blake  arose,  and  began:  "Gentlemen  of  the 
jury J*    When  the  judge  instantly  said  :  "  Mr.  Sheriff, 


commit  Mr.  Blake  to  close  jail,**  and  began  at  once 
charging  the  jury.  The  sheriff  approached  Mr.  Blake, 
who  rose  to  follow  him,  but  the  judge,  interrupting  his 
charge,  said  to  the  officer :  "Stop,  sir,  a  few  moments." 
And  after  he  had  finished  his  charge,  he  turned  to  the 
lawyer,  and  quietly  asked  :  "  Brother  Blake,  will  you  go 
to  jail  now,  or  wait  until  you  get  through  some  of  your 
cases  ?" 

"  I  think,"  was  the  cool  response,  "  if  it  is  all  the  same 
to  your  honor,  I  will  wait  a  little." 

**  Do  just  as  you  like,"  was  the  reply.  And  that  even- 
ing, at  a  supper  at  Mr.  Blake*s  house,  judge  and  lawyer 
laughed  over  the  affair,  which  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
to  diminish  their  cordial  friendship. 

Judge  Nelson  was  holding  court  in  a  certain  Weetem 
town,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  a  lawyer,  was 
counsel  for  one  of  the  parties  in  a  case.  When  the  judge 
came  to  charge  the  jury,  to  the  surprise  of  Mayor  More, 
who  had  been  sure  of  his  case,  he  charged  against  hit 
client,  whereupon  More  arose,  and  said  : 

"Y'our  honor,  I  object  to  your  charge." 

**  Sit  down.  Mr.  More,"  said  the  judge,  indignantly. 

"I  shall  not  do  it,  sir,"  replied  More. 

"Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  Judge  Nelson,  turning  to  the  ofBl- 
cer,  **  arrest  Mr.  More  for  contempt  of  court." 

"Mr.  Sheriff,"  retorted  More,  "as  mayor  of  the  city  I 
command  you  to  stay  where  you  are  !"  Then,  turning 
to  the  judge,  he  added  :  "Judge,  if  you  don't  behave 
yourself  and  keep  quiet,  I  will  have  you  arrested  I" 

Soon  after  this  crisis  the  judge  thought  it  expedient  to 
adjourn  court  until  afternoon. 

"Mr.  Coalter,"  interrupted  Judge  Child,  in  a  Virginia 
court,  "  i>ut  down  that  book.  I  have  read  all  the  law  in 
tlie  world,  and  recollect  well  what  I  have  read.  I  want 
no  aid  from  the  musty  volume  you  have  brought  into 
court.  If  you  have  any  original  views  to  bring  forward, 
I  will  listen  to  you,  otherwise  I  think  you  would  do  well 
to  take  your  seat." 

Coalter,  in  mute  surprise  at  such  wonderful  learning 
so  modestly  confessed,  took  his  seat. 

One  of  the  early  justices  of  Texas  was  Judge  William- 
son, who  was  not  lacking  in  courage  or  wit.  One  day  in 
court  a  lawyer  named  Charleton  stated  a  point  of  law 
which  the  court  refused  to  admit  on  his  mere  statement. 

"  Your/rtir.'"  said  the  judge.  "Give  us  the  book  and 
the  page." 

"  77*18  is  my  law,  sir,"  said  Charlton,  pulling  out  a 
pistol ;  "///i«  is  my  book,"  drawing  a  bowie-knife,  "  and 
thhj  sir,  is  the  page,"  pointing  the  pistol  toward  the 
court. 

"Your  law  is  not  good,  sir,"  instantly  replied  the 
ruffled  judge.  **ThG  proper  authority  is  Colt  on  Re- 
ro/rers,''  and  he  brought  a  six-shooter  to  bear  on  the 
head  of  the  counsel,  who  dodged  the  point  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  tnrned  quietly  to  the  jury. 

Judge  Barnard's  rapid  way  of  disposing  of  business 
was  often  enlivened  by  a  brush  with  the  counsel.  One 
morning,  two  lawyers  before  him,  each  holding  a  pile  of 
*'  pleadings,"  spent  half  an  hour  or  more  in  alternately 
saying  :  **I  ask  leave,  your  honor,  to  amend  so  as  to  in- 
sert Mix,"  and  "  I  move,  yonr  honor,  to  amend  by  in- 
serting that," 

At  length  the  jndge  quietly  arose,  and  taking  his  liat 
and  cane,  remarked  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  each  have  leave 
to  insert,  if  you  wish,  the  trkole  of  Webster* s  Dictifrnmy, 
This   is    my   birthday.     I  am    going    home  to  dinner. 
Court's  adjourned  !" 

The  sparkling  witticisms  and  courteously  spoken  plea- 
santries of  members  of  the  Bar  often  enliven  the  tediona 
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Choaie*8  style  of  oratory  was  so  ornate  and  extraragant 
that  it  was,  of  coarse,  open  to  ridicule.  On  one  occasion, 
after  he  had  piled  his  fren^^y  Tory  high,  Jeremiah  Mason 
began  his  argament  on  the  other  side  by  saying,  in  his 
blunt,  homely  way :  *'  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  don't 
know  as  I  can  gyrate  before  you  as  my  brother  Choate 
does,  but  I  want  to  just  state  a  few  pirUg/* 

**May  it  please  your  honor,"  blandly  inquired  Mr. 
Brady  of  a  judge  who  had  indicated  by  several  rulings  in 
a  oanse  that  his  mind  was  favorable  to  the  opposite  side — 
**  may  it  please  your  honor,  who  is  engaged  on  the  other 
aide  of  this  coso  besides  the  judge  ?" 

In  replying  to  a  lawyer  who  hod  been  addressing  the 
oonrt  in  a  boisterous  manner,  Choate  jocosely  referred  to 
his  "  stentorian  toues."  To  his  surprise  the  lawyer  took 
it  in  high  dudgeon,  and  rose  to  protest  against  the  "  hos- 
tile attack."  He  became  so  much  excited  about  it  that 
his  Toice  rose  to  its  highest  key,  and  rang  through  the 
•oonrtroom  as  if  ho  wore  haranguing  an  army.  In  the 
midst  of  it  Choate  half  rdso  from  his  seat,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand  with  a  deprocatory  gesture,  blandly  said  : 
"One  word,  may  it  please  the  court  ;  one  word,  if  my 
brother  will  allow.  /  see  my  mhtake,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
tract what*  I  said." 

The  effect  was  irresistible.  The  court  and  spoctators 
were  convulsed  with  laughter. 

The  following  brief  correspondence  speaks  for  itself : 

"  Sib  :  I  understand  that  you  linvo  called  mo  a'bolnUiIl  poli- 
'Ucian.'    I  wish  to  know  it  it  bo  trim  ?  and  if  trno,  your  moaning  ? 

"  William  B.  Giles." 

"  Sir:  I  do  not  recollect  having  called  you  n  bob-tall  politician, 
but  think  it  probablo  I  have.  Not  rocolloctin^  tho  time  or  occa- 
sion, I  cannot  say  what  I  did  mean,  but  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
you  think  I  meant,  I  will  say  whether  you  are  correct  or  not^ 

"  Very  respectfully,  Patrick  Henry." 

A  younq  lawyer,  making  bis  first  speech  before  Judge 
Pearce,  of  Ohio,  had  spread  widti  tlio  wings  of  his  imagi- 
nation, and  apparently  was  preparing  to  soar  into  un- 
known space,  when  the  judge  struck  his  ruler  upon  the 
desk,  and  called  out :  ^'Hohl  on,  hold  on,  my  dear  sir. 
Don't  go  any  higher  ;  you  are  already  out  of  the  juris- 
<liction  of  this  court  !*' 

John  Randolph  was  once  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the 
|>arlor  of  a  country  tavern  waiting  for  the  stage.  A 
yonng  dandy,  just  from  a  drive,  stepped  into  the  room, 
whip  in  hand,  and  standing  before  the  mirror,  arninged 
hair,  collar,  etc.,  ])osing  in  various  attitudes,  (juite  re- 
:gardless  or  unconscious  of  any  one's  prestMico.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Randolph  asked  : 

"  Has  the  stage  come  ?'* 
/  "Stage,  sir,  stago  I"  said  tho  fop  ;  **  1  ve  nothing  to  do 
with  the  stage  !** 

*•!  beg  your  j^ardon,"  said  Randolph,  **  I  thought  you 
were  the  driver  I" 

Time  was  when  tho  town  of  Ilornollsville  did  not  enjoy 
its  present  high  reputation,  but  was  infested  l)y  tricksters 
and  roughs,  making  it  a  disaj^reeable  residence  for  the 
■<>ccentric  John  Baldwin.  Once,  while  breakfasting  at 
Elmira,  where  he  was  attendinj?  court,  a  lawver  said  : 

"Well,  Mr.  Baldwin,  how  are  matters  at  ITornellsviUe 

now  ?" 

"Oh,  abont  so-so,*'  was  tho  r<*j>ly. 

"I  learn,*'  continued  the  lawyer,  **  that  things  are  im- 
pronng  there  Tety  much." 

"  Oh,  yea.  they  are  improving  very  rapidly,  very,  very. 
Why,  it  has  got  to  be  almost  as  good  as  hell  now,'*  said 
Bfddwin,  with  entixe.miity. 

A  genilenMox  of  tiie  Sir,  who  weiglied  nearly  four  hun- 


dred pounds,  onoe  applied  to  the  court  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  cause,  alleging  as  a  reason  an  acute  pain  in  the 
small  of  his  back.  "  Well,"  said  his  opponent,  "  I  would 
like  to  accommodate  Mr.  Brown  upon  any  plausible 
ground,  and  the  case  may  be  postponed  if  he  will  only 
tell  us  where  the  small  of  his  back  is  I*' 

"  Have  you  read  Brown's  *  Sertorius,*  "  asked  a  legal 
gentleman  once  of  William  Rawle,  Jr. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Rawle,  facetiously,  **  I  have 
waded  through  it." 

"  Waded  r*  was  the  response  ;  **you  must  surely  have 
been  over  your  head." 

"What  is  your  business  ?'*  asked  Mr.  Brown  of  a  wit- 
ness upon  cross-examination. 

"That  is  none  of  your  business,'*  replied  the  witness, 
tartly.  But  on  being  told  by  the  court  that  he  must 
answer,  he  turned  to  the  lawyer  and  said  :  "  Well,  sir,  I 
am  a  baker ;  and  what  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?" 

"Why,  only  this:  that,  although  you  are  the  largest 
(the  witness  was  of  gigantic  proportions),  you  are  far 
from  being  the  h**sc  bred  man  in  town." 

Wit  may  ward  off  a  quarrel,  as  in  the  case  of  Judpre 
Breckinridge,  who,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  severely 
lampooned  General  Lee,  and  was  hotly  i)ui'sued  by  the 
irritated  officer  for  tho  inirposo  of  i^ersonal  chastisement. 
The  judge  retreated  to  his  house,  locked  the  door,  nisln  d 
up-stairs  and  looked  down  upon  his  enrap^ed  pursuer. 

**  Come  down,  sir,"  shouted  the  general,  **  and  I'll  give 
you  a  cowskinning !" 

"I  won't,"  was  the  realy  reply,  **not  even  if  you*ll 
give  me  /«ro.'" 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  I  don't  know  about  that," 
exclaimed  a  New  York  judge,  interrupting  Charles 
O'Conor  in  an  argument. 

*'I  see  your  honor  don't  know,  but  I  do."  was  tho 
quick  response. 

**  Mr.  Gunn,"  said  a  lawver— S.  H.  Hammouil.  of  New 
York  State — wlien  he  had  finished  examining  a  witness 
on  the  stand,  "  Mr.  Gunn,  you  can  go  off." 

Tlie  judge  instantly  added  : 

"Yes,  Mr.  Gunn,  you  are  discharged. ** 

An  explosion  followed. 

During  the  last  illness  of  Curran,  his  physician  re* 
marked  one  morning  that  lie  seemed  to  cough  with  more 
difficulty.  **That  is  ratiier  surprising,"  answered  Cur- 
ran, smiling  sadly,  ''for  I  have  l>een  pi-acticing  all 
night." 

George  Hosiner  was  a  suoeessfnl  lawyer  though  a  small 
man,  and  far  from  liandsoni(».  On  one  occasion  au  op- 
posing lawyer  named  Root  had  been  induced  to  take  a 
number  of  sheep,  said  to  be  tho  Merino  breed,  in  pay- 
ment for  services.  Whon  delivered,  they  turned  out  to 
be  poor,  ill-looking,  small  and  of  coarse  wool.  After- 
wanl  Ilosnier  antl  Root  met  at  a  friend's  dinner-table. 
During  the  meal  IIosni<*r  called  <mt  : 

**  Mr.  Root,  by  what  rule  do  you  select  ^Ferino  sheep  ?" 

*'Ry  tho  same  rnle  that  your  clients  select  a  lawyei," 
was  the  quick  reply,  *•  wh<»  take  tlu»  smallest  and  Ufrliost- 
looking  one  tliey  can  find  :  and  they  are  always  satisfied 
with  you — in  thsit  resp«'ct." 

In  a  trial  befon*  a  justi«'0  of  the  peace,  Thomas  F.  Mar- 
shall had  exhausted  all  arf^nments  an«l  all  his  eloquence 
in  attempting  to  convince  the  jndj^e  that  ho  had  made  an 
eroneous  decision,  but  with  no  success.  I'inallv  he  said, 
curtly : 

"  Will  your  honor  ]>lcafle  fine  me  ten  dollars  for  con- 
tempt of  court  ?" 

"For  what?"  asked  the  astonished  magistrate.  "Yon 
hftTe  coounitted  no  contempt  of  court" 
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'*But  I  assure  yon/*  returned  Marsball,  ia  his  pro- 
Tokingly  ludicrous  way,  "I  Lave  an  infernal  contempt 
for  it" 

A  thoroughbred  merchant  having  heard  William  Lewis, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  discuss  the  commercial  relations 
of  this  country  and  Europe,  at  a  dinner  party,  observed 
to  the  guests  that  Mr.  Lewis  seemed  as  familiar  with  com- 
mercial affairs  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  counting- 
house  all  his  life. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  sir," said  Lewis,  "that  a  competent 
lawyer  knows  everything  that  a  merchant  does,  and  a 
great  deal  mare.*' 

It  was  once  said  of  Horace  Binney,  the  friend  and  rival 
of  John  Sergeant,  that  "he  never  /ost  a  case  that  he 
3ught  to  have  gained,  except  when  Mr.  Sergeant  gained  a 
case  that  he  ought  to  have  iost." 

"Pray,  Brother  Hare,"  said  Levy,  abruptly  interrupt- 
ing a  lengthy  dissertation  upon  political  economy,  wbich 
was  absorbing  the  attention  of  a  large  dinner  i>arty, 
•'have  you  ever  read  Quintilian  ?' 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Hare. 

*•  Well,"  said  Levy,  "  I  tliiuk  lie  mentions  that  nothing 
is  so  effective  in  an  orator  as,  occasionally,  a  solemn 
pfnise.** 

"I  have  a  constitutional  right  to  speak,"  insisted  an 
advocate  when  the  hour  for  adjourning  the  ccairt  liad 
come. 

"That  is  true," replied  Judge  Gibson  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  "but  tJie  Constitution  does  not 
compel  us  to  listen.  Yet,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  go  on, 
and  as  Sir  Tobv  Belch  savs,  '  he  rtwst  nud  hri**/.^  " 

Judge  Mitchell  professed  to  have  discovered  that,  in 
order  to  make  a  perfectly  safe  and  effectual  electioneer-  i 
ing  harangue,  it  was  needful  that. the  speaker  should 
carefully  avoid  ever  making  a  single  di^tinct  point.  "A 
speech  of  this  kind,"  lie  used  to  say,  *' should  be  hh^nx 
up  like  a  bladder,  leaving  no  handle  to  be  seized  by  the 
enemy." 

Gouvemeur  Morris  dispensed  a  liberal  hospitality,  and 
was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  cuisine,  and  the  ({uality 
of  his  wines.  But  evideutlv  he  drew  the  line  at  another 
point ;  for  once,  wh.*n  a  guest  inquired  of  him,  as  a  hint 
for  cigars,  *•  whether  ^'eutlemen  in  France  (where  Mr. 
Morris  had  been  Minister)  generally  smoked  ?"  the  curt 
reply  was  :  "  Geutlampn  smoke  nowhere.'' 

Judge  Samuel  H.  Fit/hugh  was  once  dining  at  a  hotel- 
table  with  a  lawyer  noted  for  a  large  mouth  and  unceas- 
ing garrulity.  While  the  latter  was  indulging  in  a  pom- 
pons flow  of  words,  a  passing  waiter  stumbled  and  a  large 
cup  of  coffee  was  lodged  on  h\>  head.  Blinded  and 
frightened,  he  s]»raug  t»)  his  feet,  nearly  overturning  the 
able,  and  roarin<^  out  an  avalanche  ()f  words.  Landlord, 
waiters  p.nd  dry  towels  w,'re  (piiekly  r»n  hand,  and  it  was 
found  he  was  uninjured.  \Vh«n  s<-ated  again,  he  began  : 
*'What  abominable  ean'le^-ne«-<^  !" 

•*You  might  hav«*  avojiK-d  t;ji/  arrii.lent  yourself,*' 
remarked  Fitzhngh. 

"I  should  like  to  lumw  htiw  V* 

"By  openinti:  yoiir  mouth  wlien  the  cui>  fell  ;  neither 
cup  nor  c(»ffee  would  have  been  seen  afterward,  if  you 

had  !" 

The  lawyer  with  the  l»ig  mouth  j<»i]iM  in  the  roar  that 
followed. 

"You  need  not  arj^uo  that  p.»int.  sir."  said  Judge 
Tliatcher,  interrupting  a  lawyer  in  his  argument;  "to 
my  mind  it  has  no  more  weight  than  the  lightest  feather 
upon  a  bumble-bee's  wing." 

At  a  social  meeting  of  the  Boston  Bar,  Judge  Parsons 
gave  the  following  toast:  "The  laws  of  the  land->the 


common  law  for  the  people  ;  the  civil  law  for  our  frientJs  •• 
the  cannon  law  for  our  enemies.** 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  a  noted  judge,  "cases 
are  to  be  supported  by  evidence  ;  evidence  is  to  be  gi  en 
by  witnesses ;  witnesses  must  testify  to  facts  ;  facts,  to 
satisfy  a  jury,  must  be  prominent  and  conclusive." 

A  country  lawyer  once  entered  the  New  York  Court  of 
Api>eals  while  Daniel  Lord  Jr.,  was  arguing  a  case,  and 
inquired  of  Charles  O'Conor,  "  Who  that  was  addressing 
the  court  ?"  Mr.  O'Conor,  whose  feelings  had  been  some- 
what nettled  by  the  method  of  argument,  replied  : 
"That  is  Daniel  Lord  Jr.,  and  he  putsji/ntor  after  his 
name  so  that  he  may  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Almighty." 

William  Wirt,  having  in  a  case  stated  a  familiar  and 
important  legal  proi>08ition,  was  asked  by  his  opponent 
for  his  authority — the  book  and  the  page.  The  eloquent 
advocate  turned  upon  his  questioner  :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "I 
am  not  bound  to  grope  my  way  among  the  ruins  of  an- 
tiquity, to  stumble  over  obsolete  statutes,  and  delve  iu 
black-letter  lore  in  search  of  a  principle  written  in  living 
letters  in  the  heart  of  everv  man." 

An  important  witness  had  Ix'cn  under  e.Yamination  two 
or  three  hours,  when  the  court  adjourned  for  dinner. 
On  resuming  the  case  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Perley,  a 
poj)ular  marine  lawyer,  requested  that  the  same  witness 
be  called  again.  The  judge,  remarking  that  ho  had  al- 
ready l>een  on  the  stand  a  long  time,  added  : 

"  Brother  Perley,  what  more  do  you  expect  to  obtain 
from  him  ?" 

" The /rw///.  your  honor,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "I 
have  obtained  everything  else." 

"Who  tries  this  cause  for  the  plaintiff?"  asked  the 
defendant's  lawyer,  who  was  often  abusive  and  brow- 
beating. 

"  I  do,"  replied  young  James  Mullett,  wli(»  as  yet  had 
no  experience  in  the  law. 

"  What  I  are  you  going  to  try  it  ?  Where  are  your 
mallet  and  chisels  ?  or  are  we  to  bo  hacked  with  broad- 
axes  hero  by  this  fellow  V*  asked  the  lawyer,  sneeringly. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "I  shall  hack  you  with 
something  you  know  less  of  than  you  do  of  broail-axes 
and  chisels." 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Thingum,  what  is  that  ?"  asked  tho 
insulting  lawyer. 

"Good,  plain,  common  sense,"  was  the  keen  response 
of  young  Mullett.  which  raised  a  roar  of  laughter  against 
his  opponent,  and  common  sense  and  law  won  the  day. 

**I  am  happy."  said  a  gentleman  of  the  Bar,  on  Ijeint? 
introduced  to  John  Van  Buren — **I  am  happy  to  know 
vou  on  vour  father's  account." 

"And  I,  sir,  am  happy  to  know  you  on  your  own  ac- 
count," was  the  immediate  response. 

A  lawyer  asked  Judge  Bosworth.  on  one  occasion,  to 
repeat  the  grounds  on  which  he  accepted  some  docu- 
ments connected  with  a  trial.  The  judge  began  to  do 
this,  but  the  lawyer,  unable  to  follow  him  understand - 
iugly,  threw  down  his  pen.  exelaiming  : 

**Well,  I  declare,  jndjr«\  I  cannot  comprehend  it  I" 

"I  don't  know  as  I  can  help  fhit,  Mr.  W.,"  returned 
.Iudj;ro  Bosworth.  calmly. 

Samuel  A.  Collier  was  ad«lressing  the  Court  of  Krroi-s  i-i 
a  slow,  composed  manner,  when  Attorney-gen^'nil  Sanni- 1 
A.  Talcott,  passing  behind  him,  said  : 

"Why  are  you  so  vehement  antl  impetuous  V  'i* 
slower  and  more  diffuse  I" 

Collier  humored  the  suggestion  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  judge  finally  said  : 

"Mr.  Collier,  the  court  does  not  quite  appreciate  your 
meaning." 
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"I  do  not  appreciate  it  mjself,  jotir  honor,  bnt  I 
borrow  it  from  my  friend,  the  attoraey-general,  and  put 
it  before  the  conrt  at  hia  BnggestioD." 

Daniel  Webster  was  once  eng^ed  in  a  case  where  the 
opposing  connBel  was  William  Wirt,  whoae  "Life  of 
Patriok  Henrf  "  has  been  called  a  "brilliant  romanoe." 
KIt.  Webster  hod  introduced  a  witness  whose  testimony 
annihilated  his  opponent's  case.  Wirt  rose  to  cross- 
examine,  bnt  not  knowing  exactly  what  plan  to  pnrsne, 
he  sssnmed  an  incrednlnns  expression,  and  eying  the 
witness  ooolly,  asked  : 

"  Have  you  ever  read  a  work  called  the  '  Baron  Mun- 
ch aaoen'  ?" 

Instantly  Webster  rose. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wirt,  for  interrupting  ;  allow 
me  to  ask  of  the  witness  one  question  I  forgot." 

"Host  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Wirt,  blandly. 

"  Sir,"  said  Webster,  in  a  solemn  manner  to  the  wit- 
ness, "  have  yon  ever  read  '  Wirt's  Patrick  Henry '  ?" 

The  effect  was  irresistible.  Mr.  Wirt  himself  joined  in 
the  general  langh,  and  Webster's  client  won  the  suit. 


or  sheet,  and  sit  for  foar  and  a  half  miwths  upon  a  large 
white  ooshion  or  mattress  which  is  spread  npon  the  floor 
of  the  most  secluded  room  in  the  house.  She  is  not  snp> 
posed  to  leaTe  the  cushion  during  the  four  and  a  half 
months. 

If  the  house  is  large  and  there  is  a  mother  or  mother- 
in-law  to  look  after  her,  this  ia  easily  managed.  Bnt 
among  the  middle  classes  it  is  more  difficult,  as  the  whole 
family  often  live  in  one  room  and  the  widow  is  likely  to 
have  a  very  hard  time  during  her  seclusion. 

They  partition  off  one  corner  of  the  room,  with  matting 
for  her,  and  there  she  must  stay  day  and  night,  until  her 
period  of  mourning  is  over. 

If  there  is  a  window  in  her  comer,  the  shutters  and 
sash  must  be  kept  dosed,  no  matter  how  stifling  the  at- 
mosphere, lest  some  man  in  some  other  house  should  see 
her.  If  the  shadow  of  a  msn  should  fall  upon  her  on  the 
last  day  of  the  four  and  a  half  months,  she  must  com- 
menee  over  again  and  sit  for  four  and  a  half  months 
longer.  Her  female  relatives  may  visit  her,  to  condole 
with  her,  when  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  wailing  and 
beating  of  breasts. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  keeping  little '  girl 
widows  sitting  so  long,  they  do  not  marry  their  daugh- 
ters as  young  as  the  Hindoos.  They  wait  until  they  are 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  The  girl  never  sees  the 
person  she  is  to  marry  until  the  day  of  the  wedding 
ceremony,  and  she  may  not  know  whether  he  is  a  yonth 
not  much  older  than  herself,  or  an  old  man  «-ho  has 
had  several  wives. 

A  well-edncated  Mohammedan  gentleman  who  had  spent 
several  yeara  in  Europe  and  could  apeak  two  or  three 
European  languages  fluently,  complained  to  me  of  the 
yonng  wife  whom  he  had  married  soon  after  bis  return  to 
India.  He  said  :  "  Of  course  I  never  saw  her  before  we 
were  married.  My  mother  mode  the  match  for  me,  and 
she  represented  the  girl  as  handsome  and  intelligent 
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A  MoHunrEDAN  may  have  tour  wives  if  he  can  support 
so  many,  bnt,  in  India,  he  rarely  has  more  than  one,  un- 
less he  is  very  rich.  Of  conrse  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  wives  which  a  Shah,  Nizam  or  Nawab  may 
count  as  his  own. 

When  the  King  of  Oude  was  deposed,  it  was  found 
that  he  claimed  several  hundred  women  as  his  wives. 
He  was  allowed  to  take  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  others  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

When  a  man  dies,  his  widow  must  mourn  for  him  in 
this  wise :    She  must  shroud  herself  in  a  white  chndder 
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first-rate  ability,  tlioiigli  we  have  many  excellent  ex- 
amples of  diversified  talent,  as  Goldsmith,  Johnson, 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt  and  others. 

Of  writers  who  have  shown  ability  ontside  the  domain 
of  letters  one  may  mention  Yanbrngh,  who  was  at  first  a 
soldier,  and  who  attained  notoriety  both  as  a  dramatic 
a'lthor  aud  as  an  architect.  Another  striking  example  is 
the  novelist  Hofi'manu,  who  exliibitcil  in  early  life,  along 
with  marked  ability  in  verl^al  composition,  both  musical 
and  pictorial  talent,  and  who,  when  he  grew  up,  won  a 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  musical  composer  (luj  com- 
])Osed  among  other  things  the  opera  *'Undiue  "j.  aud  as 
a  painter.  Hofl'mann*s  versatility  almost  imts  iuto  the 
shade  the  encyclopedic  attainments  of  the  Admirable 
Crichton,  and  the  miscellaneous  aocomplishnionts  of 
liroughani.  Other  instances  that  just  need  to  be  alluded 
to  are  Rousseau,  who  joined  to  his  literary  gifts  a  re- 
spectable musical  talent ;  and  Tiiackei-ay,  who,  when 
young,  showed  a  marked  proclivity  to  art,  aud  actually 
began  a  professional  study  of  it.  Other  cases  of  a  con- 
junction of  literary  aud  artistic  ability  are  Blake  and 
O.  Madox  Brown,  the  latter  of  whom,  unfortunately,  died 
too  early  for  his  striking  gifts  to  become  widely  known. 

If  we  look  into  the  graver  walks  of  literature,  philoso- 
phy  and  science,  the  same  thing  is  observable.  Among 
philosophers,  with  whom  we  may  take  theologians,  we 
light  on  well-marked  instances  of  versatility.  Pascal,  Des- 
cartes and  Leibnitz  were  not  only  eminent  as  philosophic 
thinkers,  but  made  valuable  contributions  to  mathe- 
matics. Indeed.  I^ibnitz  belongs  to  the  ti*uly  astound- 
ing instances  of  wide-ranging  capacity  of  the  first  order. 
Ho  was  great  at  once  in  scholarship,  in  law,  in  politics — 
to  which  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life — in  mathe- 
matics and  in  philosophy.  Kant  and  Reid  wore  both 
eminent  as  students  and  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
physics  before  they  won  distinction  in  philosophy.  Of 
theologians,  the  most  illustrious  instances  of  versatility 
are  Isaac  Barrow,  who  was  equally  famous  for  his  con- 
tiibntions  to  matliemati(*al  science  and  Un-  his  sermons  : 
and  Robert  Boyle,  who  combined  with  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  dA'ino  a  strong  l>ent  to  jdiysioal  science. 

Among  men  eminent  in  scicnco,  one  may  pick  out  a  fair 
numl)er  that  displayed  utiier  kinds  of  pnwi-r  as  well. 
And  here  one  first  thinks  of  Benjamin  Frankliii,  who  was 
not  onlv  a  .soimtific  discoverer  of  the  tirst  rank,  but  a 
practical  statesman  and  a  man  of  letters  :  indeed  there 
.seems  no  particular  reason  why  one  should  reckon 
him  among  S'lr-t/m  rather  than  among  statesmen.  Of 
those  who  dearly  belong  to  science,  (ralileo  showed  a  de- 
cided l>eud  toward  art,  aud  more  especially  music  and 
poetry  ;  indeed  it  has  been  said  that  his  attainments  were 
as  wide  as  those  of  Da  Vinci.  The  father  of  modern 
physiology,  Haller,  was,  and  is  still,  known  in  the  Fath<*r- 
land  as  a  poet.  Among  other  men  of  science,  the  name 
of  Thomas  Young  stands  out  conspicuously  as  an  instance 
of  versatile  i)ower.  If  he  had  not  become  so  well  known 
by  his  discoveries  in  optics  he  would  still  have  won  a 
]ilace  among  the  famous  by  reason  of  his  linguistic  re- 
searches, and  more  particularly  his  discovery  of  the  pro- 
cess of  interpreting  hieroglyphics.  Even  in  this  apje  of 
extreme  specialization  in  science  we  may  find  examples  of 
original  power  breaking  through  the  barriers  that  divide 
different  regions  of  thought.  The  late  Professor  Clifford 
mav  be  selected  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  combina- 
tion  of  eminent  mathematical  capacity  of  a  special  kind 
with  a  far-ranging  general  ability,  which,  among  other 
ways,  displayecl  itself  in  valuable  contributions  to  the 
logic  of  the  physical  sciences,  to  ethics,  and  even  to  the 
more  abstruse  branches  of  metapliysical  speculation. 


As  we  leave  the  terrain  of  literature  and  enter  that  of 
art,  the  instances  of  diversified  talent  appear,  on  the 
whole,  to  grow  less  frequent.  Among  painters,  it  is  trno, 
we  have  some  decidedly  noteworthy  examples,  but,  oddly 
enough,  they  are  almost  exclusively  found  in  Italy.  02 
these,  the  most  illustrious  is  undoubtedly  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Although  most  widely  known  as  a  painter,  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  sculptor,  architect,  engineer,  poet, 
musician,  and  man  of  science.  In  the  latter  domain,  he 
anticipated,  in  a  crude  form,  some  of  the  greatest  discov- 
eries of  modern  science.  If  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
physical  science,  he  might  not  improbably  have  reached 
the  fame  of  Galileo  or  of  Kepler ;  and  even  as  it  is  his 
writings,  including  the  **  Treatise  on  Painting,"  are  ac- 
knowledged by  eminent  living  nitmm.^  as  a  valuable  mine 
of  facts  and  theories.  Of  less  illustrious  examples,  one 
may  mention  Orcagua,  who  was  painter,  sculptor,  archi- 
tect and  poet  ;  Ben venuto  Cellini,  who  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  the  double  capacity  of 
goldsmith  and  fiutist,  and  who  afterward  developed  con- 
siderable literary  skill  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  prose 
writer  ;  Pierodella  Francesca,  who  wrote  on  mathematical 
subjects  ;  Mich:iel  Angelo,  who  proved  his  power  not 
only  as  a  sculptor  and  a  painter,  but  as  a  poet  ;  and 
Salvator  Rosa,  who  to  his  pictorial  gifts  united  so  much 
poetic  and  musical  capacity  that  he  takes,  even  now,  a 
high  pliice  among  lyrists.  Among  English  artists, 
Reynolds  and  Hogarth  may  be  named  as  having  reache<l 
considerable  proficiency  in  literary  composition.  Ho- 
garth's speculations,  indeed,  on  the  ideal  of  linear  beauty 
have  attained  an  assured  place  among  modem  aesthetic 
writings. 

Amona:  musicians,  the  absence  of  versatilitv  is  verv 
conspicuous.  More  than  any  other  group  of  creators 
they  have  devoted  themselves  witli  singleness  of  purpose 
to  their  chosen  craft.  While  a  number  of  scientific  men 
and  painters  have  shown  a  respectable  skill  in  music,  it 
wonhl  l>e  difficult  to  find  a  rt.»a]ly  eminent  musician  who 
has  made  his  mark  in  any  other  branch  of  production. 
Schumann  attained  some  literary  skill  as  a  musical  critic, 
and  Mendelssolin,  us  we  know  from  his  charming  letters, 
was  not  only  a  njan  of  much  wider  culture  than  the  bidk 
of  musicians,  but  acipiired  a  certain  facility  and  grace  in 
tlie  use  of  his  pen  :  but  neither  of  tliese  has  anv  stronsr 
claims  to  a  literary  reputation.  Perhaps  the  one  excep- 
tion to  the  ^fueral  onesidedness  of  musicians  is  Richard 
Waixuer.  whose  di'aniatic  p(H*ms  are  by  many  placed  on  a 
level  with  his  musical  compositions,  and  whose  critical 
j»rose  works  are  niark«'d  not  only  by  real  i)hilosophic 
acuteness,  Init  bv  a  I'h-ar  and  forcible  stvle. 


Tni:  Castle  of  Monk^rown,  near  Cork,  is  n*ported.  by 
popular  tradition,  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  1(>36  at 
the  cost  of  only  a  groat.  It  happened  in  this  way  :  An- 
astatia  Goold,  who  had  become  the  wife  of  John  Arch- 
deken.  det«*rmined,  while  her  husband  was  in  Spain, 
serving  in  Philip's  army,  to  give  him  evidence  of  her 
thrift  on  his  return,  by  surprising  him  with  a  noble  resi- 
dence which  he  couhl  call  his  own.  Her  ))lan  was  to 
supply  the  workmen  with  provisions  and  other  arti(*lcs 
they  required,  for  which  she  charged  the  ordinary  price  ; 
but  as  she  made  her  purchases  wholesale,  upon  balanc- 
ing her  accounts  it  appeared  that  the  retail  ]>rofit  had 
paid  all  the  actual  exi^enses  of  the  structure  except  four 
pence. 

Character,  judgment,  virtne,  unselfishness,  mastery 
of  one's  own  self —it  is  these  that  tell  in  the  long  rua> 
far  more  than  the  most  brill iant  qualities. 
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clumsy  wooden  blinds,  and  one  might  almost  look 
through  the  cracks  in  the  Louse  and  see  what  the  oc- 
cupants were  doing. 

Outside  the  iuclosure  formed  by  the  orange- trees 
stood  four  or  five  enormous  cactus-bushes,  great  crea- 
tures of  green  flesh  that  seemed  almost  to  palpitate  with 
life,  their  bristling  x>oints  shining  like  so  many  eyes  in 
which  appeared  a  certain  intelligence.  A  century-i)lant, 
of  great  height,  stood  just  inside  tlie  rude  paling,  and 
around  the  oiivlo  between  that  and  the  house  were  plants 
dotted  with  the  richest  tints — blood-red,  crimson,  spot- 
ted yellow  and  other  gorgeous  colors — clothing  the 
flowers  that  pertain  to  that  country,  and  all  of  that  pas- 
sionate depth  and  bnlliancy  seen  only  in  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  climates,  l^eyond  these,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  were  fig-trees  and  lines  of  honey  and 
peon-to-reach  trees,  the  fruits  jnst  tnrnin*^  to  soft  shades 
of  pink  and  straw-eolor,  stretched  to  the  limits  of  the 
fence  behind  tlie  house. 

Tlie  owner  of  this  little  jdantation  luid  eoimj  but  a  year 
before  from  the  biting  winds  and  heavy  snows  of  Canada, 
bringing  with  him  his  only  child— a  daughter.  In  his 
own  pei'son  lie  was  a  protest  ui^aiiist  th(»  inclement  cli- 
mate he  had  left.  Tall  and  thin,  his  fii«'c  suvcd  from 
beiu'f  cadaverous  onlv  bv  its  extreme  luMutv,  his  eves 
shone  under  straight,  black  brows  witli  a  brilliancy 
almost  tn^erpoworing  — on»j  riiiul  at  sight  the  warrant  of 
death  upon  his  countenance.  For  years  ho  hud  been 
slowly  dying  of  consumption,  but  in  this  balmy  Florida 
atm<^sj)liere  he  seemed  to  have  taken  on  a  new,  if  short, 
lease  of  life.  His  wife  taught  music  in  Montreal,  and 
used  lior  exjpiisite  voice  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
l>ubli<"  ill  her  native  country.  Her  money  had  bouj^ht 
the  little  wilderness  home,  which  had  been  for  some 
years  deserted  and  ne^lectetl,  but  his  taste  had  jdanned 
and  executed  the  lovely  surroundings  to  whii-h  the  hon.se 
itself  was  a  rude  ai>pendaf»e.  On  the  lower  flo«ir  there 
were  three  rooms  —  sitting-room,  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  Fotir  chairs,  a  dilapidated  lounge  and  piles  of 
books,  const itutetl  all  the  furniture  of  the  sitting-room, 
yet  it  was  made  bright  with  pretty  tidies,  flowers,  pic- 
tures and  rugs,  and  when  the  fat  i)ine  blazed  nully  in 
the  1 1  replace,  there  was  an  illnminution  no  i>ther  light 
couM  eipial. 

Up-stair.*,  in  the  front  bedroom-  tlier.»  were  f»nly  two 
rooms  on  that  llonr  —  on  great  down  -  pillows  hron.crht 
from  the  coMer  Canada  home,  reclined  a  ligure  that  de- 
serves more  t!ian  a  i)assing  noti«'e.  If  1  sav  her  eves  were 
like  diamonds  moving  in  lirjnid  pearl,  her  c«)mj>lexi«>n, 
roses  and  lilies,  her  li[>s  S(>  perfect  in  whatev^-r  expression 
fhev  assumed,  that  thev  would  have  betMi  the  rai»tnre  and 
despair  of  an  artist,  I  .say  no  more  than  the  simple 
truth,  for  a  ])ictnre  of  greater  lov»?liness  it  was  never  my 
good  fortune  to  see.  A  robe  of  white.  «leli<'ately  orna- 
mented with  tucks  and  hures,  clnng  to  the  limbs,  ronn<l 
the  lissom  waist  and  over  the  ri<'h  swell  of  the  bosom, 
tliat  rose  and  ft-ll  too  rnjudly  for  lualtli.  She  had  come 
to  Florida,  drooping  and  delicatt>  ;  her  extreme  beauty 
liad  made  her  the  rage,  as  the  saving  is,  and  balls  and 
l>arties,  games  of  all  sorts,  and  lake  and  forest  picnics. 
Lad  been  the  order  of  the  dav,  (»f  the  whole  vear.  indeed. 
given  in  her  honor.  Passionately  fond  of  phusure,  and 
missing  the  brilliant  a.ssemblages  that  had  welcomeil  her 
in  the  colder  climate,  she  had  gone  imprudently  m  ar  to 
license  and  ruined  her  health. 

Florida  is  very  kind  to  the  careful  wooer  of  her  manr 
charms,  the  coDscientiouB  seeker  after  health  ;  to  tiie 
careless,  heed  less  votary  of  pleaanro  she  is  as  cruel  as 
mere  northeru  climes,  and   simres  neither   youth    nor 


beauty.     And  so,  being  unkind  to  herself,   the  climate- 
was  unkind  to  this  beautiful  girl. 

But  what  a  picture  she  was  !  The  form  was  made  for 
soft  southern  skies,  the  eyes  held  love's  own  ])assion,  the 
lips  were  eloquent  even  in  silence— and  had  Death  indee<1 
claimed  her  for  his  own  he  could  not  have  found  a 
lovelier  victim. 

Suddenly  a  grander  strain,  perhaps  an  improvisation 
on  the  old  Gregorian  sounding  chant,  reached  her  ears, 
and  she  listened,  smiling.  At  that  moment  her  father 
came  in.  lie  had  been  working  among  the  lilies  in  one 
corner  of  the  little  garden — rare  southern  lilies,  whose 
petals  of  pale  pink  threw  a  soft,  rosy  halo  over  the  pale 
sand  beneath  them. 

*'Papa,  come  here  ;  sit  down,  you  look  so  tired.  "  Ho 
seated  himself  in  the  large  easy-chair  at  the  hea<l  of  the 
bed,  and  she  put  her  hand  in  his.  **  How  beautiful  tlie 
roses  are  !  and  the  honevsuckles  are  all  out  !  Listen  to 
Clum.  She  won't  tell  me  what  .she  sings  ;  says  she  don't 
know  :  the  Lord  taught  lier,  and  it  hasn't  any  words. 
What  a  rich  voice  she  has  !  I  never  get  tired  of  it,  only 
it  makes  me  long  for  mamma.  Shall  I  ever  see  her 
again  i 

**  That's  what  I  catne  to  speak  about.  Little  Gabe 
BeiTy  just  rode  up  from  the  post-office,"  her  father  said, 
cheerily,  '*with  a  letter  which  has  been  delayed.  If  all 
goes  well  mother  will  be  here  to-day — by  five  o'clock." 

'*Oh,  pai>a  ! — to-day  I  to-day  I"  and  the  girl  sprang  from 
her  reclining  i)ositi«)n.     "  So  soon  !     I  can't  realize  it.'* 

"Lie  down  again,  my  pet  ;  now  see  how  you  breathe! 
You  never  will  be  i)rudent.  There,  there,  listen  to  Clum. 
My  heaven  !  if  she  was  white  she  might  have  the  worhl 
at  her  feet.  "Who  would  imagine  the  owner  of  that  voice 
black  and  fat  and  ugly  ?  There,  there,  there.*'  lie 
patted  her  with  slender,  loving  lingers  as  she  fell  to  the 
pillows,  panting.  *' There,  little  one.  there.  You  are 
going  to  get  better,  pet,  only  be  careful.  Mamma  shall 
soon  sing  you  to  sleep  with  the  old  lullaby — to-night,  to- 
niLjht !  Ah,  I  seem  to  see  vour  babv  face  in  the  little 
French  cradle  in  whi<"h  once  a  i)rincess  ha<l  been  rocked. 
My  heaven  !  how  happy  I  was  when  you  were  a  baby  ! 
Then  mamma  staid  beside  vou  and  me.  Ah,  then  it  was 
home  :  but  ruin  came,  both  to  purse  and  health,  and  she 
{.'avi^  her  voice  to  the  pnl>lic.  How  could  she  help  it  ? 
It  was  ri^'ld  nobh.'  in  her— it  was  the  only  way  to  get 
bri'ad  -  but,  ah,  (i(^d  I  what  lonesome  days  for  you  and 
me  I  It's  better  here,"  In-  murmnrid,  *' since  she  mu*<t 
.*iiiig  to  till  the  i)urse.  It  kill«d  uh'  that  everybody  could 
command  her  i)resence,  anil  yon --he  conld  not  even 
spare  you  a  lullaby.     Ibit  she  i^  coniinuc  I  dear  mamma  I" 

'*  I'm  so  hai)py  !"  said  the  girl,  IM:i,  in  an  almc^st  in- 
articulate voice  ;  '*  so  hap]>y;  fi)r  do  y^u  kimw.  dearest,  I 
hav<>  fancied  I  mi.t^ht  dii)  without  sei-ing  h<-r.  (.)h,  papa, 
I  lie  thought  has  friglitene<l  me  in  the  black  midnight — 
it  frighti^ns  me  now  I"  ainl  the  fi'ar  in  lu.-r  sph-ndid  eyes 
made  him  shudder. 

*•  No  miU'c  sick  fancies,  mv  darlii:<_r.  I  .v;;v  v<ea  will 
get  well,  and  sit  under  the  l)ran^■^e-tre.•^^  befi»rc  the  blos- 
soms fall  — T  sav  it,  and  vou  shall,  and  ]»nttv  mamma 
beside  vou." 

**  \Vhat  time  is  it  now?"  the  ^irl  a<k.-.l.  ea^^erly. 
"Almost  four?  There,  I  am  better— I  breatiio  m«)re 
easily.  Y'es,  I  almost  think  I  shidl  live.  Ami,  alter  she 
ctunes,  hai^pinoss."  A  <piick  shadow  cre])t  up  her  brow, 
over  her  eyes  ;  her  lips  cpiivered,  her  eyes  lilli  d  ;  she 
turned  her  face  and  hid  it  in  the  pillo\\  -hid  it  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  linen-covered  down.  A  few  shivering 
sobs,  and  she  was  very  still,  so  still  that  her  father  held 
his  ear  close  to  her  side  to  hear  if  she  yel  breathed,  while 
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bis  set  lips  and  flashing  eyes  seemed  still  to  sar,  ''  She 
shall  not  die  !*' 

The  poor  father  I  his  heart  was  jnst  one  great  throb  of 
love  for  this  his  only  child.  In  it  were  centred  such  hopes 
for  her  ;  yes,  even  now,  whon  there  conld  be  no  hope.  Bho 
die ! — after  all  the  money  that  had  been  lavished  upon  her 
accomplishments  ! —  she,  who  had  given  tiie  valedictory 
in  one  of  the  foremobt  schools  in  Canada  only  one  bliort 
year  ago  ?  And  all  the  i)apers  had  predicted  a  brilliant 
future  for  the  favorite  pupil.  She  die,  under  whose 
touch  the  ivory  keys  of  the  piano,  the  silvery  strings  of 
the  violin,  guitar  and  harp  assumed  almost  miraculous 
power  of  expression  !  Why,  he  could  easily  have  made 
his  fortune  by  her  gifts,  only  he  was  jealous  of  every  fin- 
ger-touch, and  would  rather  be  poor  and  have  her  all 
to  himself.  Slio  die  !  Where  would  be  the  use  of  that 
expensive  outlay  for  her  education— of  that  rich  voice,  of 
her  mastery  of  languages,  her  knowledge  of  all  the  won- 
der-studies she  had  loved  and  excelled  in?  No!  she 
could  not,  should  not  die. 

**  O  God,  "  ho  cried,  *'  you  have  all  the  grand  universe, 
all  power,  all  knowledge,  all  beauty — I  have  but  this  one 
ewe  lamb — spare  her  !" 

But  sUh  had  not  spared  lierscU*.  She  had  drained  the 
cup  of  i.)leasure  to  the  dregs  ;  she  hatl  enjoyed  every  mo- 
ment of  her  Florida  life  ;  bhe  li:ul  loved — yes,  that  was 
the  most  terrible  of  all — she  lia<l  loved,  and  hopelessly. 

On  and  on  went  the  hour,  the  minute-hand  of  the  little 
clock  on  the  wooden  mantelpiece.  (Iroat  banks  of  gold 
were  i>iled  against  the  sun  in  the  western  sky,  while  he, 
like  a  royal  barge,  floated  amid  banners  of  azun»,  of  pur- 
ple— dved  rovally — of  crim.son  and  bronze,  and  ever  and 
anon  some  cloud  moro  8[)lendid  than  the  rest  hung 
heavily  over  the  king  of  light,  enveloping  the  whole  land- 
scai)e,  sky,  sand,  trees,  flowers,  atmosphere,  in  a  mirage 
of  color,  i)ink,  or  pale,  translucent  green,  and  then  Florida 
became  Paradise. 

At  last !  The  girl  lifted  her  head.  8he  was  jialc  now — 
white  as  the  lotus  lilv,  but  her  eves  were  moro  like  stars 
than  ever. 

**lt  is  mamma  !  John  Liehmer  has  brought  her  from 
the  depot.  Those  are  Jolin's  great,  strong  gray  horsos,'* 
slii;  said.    **And  he  bnnT^ht  niy  mother  !" 

The  last  Sfutencc  was  like  niussic,  like  the  soft  notes  of 
a  lute  melting  into  silmoo. 

"Oh,  mamma!'*  And  tlici  Eda*s  tender  arms  encir- 
cled htjr,  while  the  futlK.r  trit-d  to  clasp  them  both. 

Then  the  mother  stood  up,  a  wide-cheste<l,  large- 
limbed  woman,  with  a  face  oulv  a  little  less  beautiful 
than  that  of  li»  r  child  lying  there. 

**  Sick  in  bed,  mv  child  !  Whv  didn't  you  tell  me, 
Horace  ?  You  said  she  was  complaining,  longing  for 
me.  I  never  thought  of  finding  her  on  the  bed,  really 
sick." 

**  No,  mamma  ;  only  one  of  my  languid  days.  I  am 
well  now,  quite  well  and  happy.  I  only  wanted  you. 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  up  and  strong.  Oh,  we  have  had 
such  a  delightful  Winter,  i)ai)a  and  I — Summer  days,  and 
the  soft  sweet  nights  of  Autumn.  You  must  stay.  You 
liave  no  idea  how  beautiful  it  is  !  Yes,  and  you  will  lind 
plenty  to  do  for  poor  careless  me.  Perhaps  you  will  bo 
80  good  as  to  look  over  my  wardrobe.  I  expect  every- 
thing wants  seeing  to.  I  put  some  of  those  lovely  dresses 
very  carelessly  into  the  cedar  trunk  ;  I  was  so  afraid  of 
moths.  And  now  you  will  see  to  them,  and  to  every- 
thing, and  sing  me  to  sleep.  W^s,  I'm  going  to  be  selfish 
to-night ;  I  must  have  you  all  to  myself.  Oh,  now  I 
shall  sleep." 

"  Indeed  I  hope,  so  darling  I"  said  the  woman,  casting 


an  auxions  glance  toward  the  father  and  husband,  who 
stood  apart,  looking  down  into  tlie  heart  of  an  orange- 
tree. 

Ho  had  been  tenribly  shaken  by  what  his  child  hod 
said,  and  the  meeting  with  his  wife  under  such  sad  cir- 
cumstances. 

She  saw  it,  and  spoke  moro  cheerfully. 

**  How  lovely  the  garden  is  !  I  never  saw  such  orange- 
trees,  and  the  blossoms — oh,  delicious  !'*  And  she  drew 
a  long  inhalation  of  the  sweet  odors.  "But  the  house! 
that  makes  mo  laugh.  Dreadful,  my  dear  !  Only  pine 
planks.  What  do  you  do  in  cold  weather  V—  such 
draughts  !  Oh,  dear  mo,  just  the  bare  necessities  !  How 
have  vou  lived  V" 

** Jolly!"  said  the  daughter,  faintly,  with  a  bright 
smile.    *'We*ve  lived  outdoois  most  of  the  time." 

**  Alas  !  I  fear  too  much,  "  was  her  mother's  rejdy, 
**  or  whv  should  I  find  vou  sick  ?'* 

"It  is  only  a  weakness  ;  I  shall  soon  bo  well  again. 
Mamma,  I  wanted  to  meet  you  when  you  came.  It  was 
shameful,  no  one  was  at  the  depot.  Put  wo  Lave  no 
horse,  you  know,  and  papa  didn't  like  to  leave  m»',  and 
so " 

**  Never  mind,  darling.  I  fancied  my  letter  hftd  niis- 
carrit.'d.  I  wondered  how  I  should  find  vou,  Avheu  a 
young  man  came  forward.  He  seemed  to  know  me,  and 
at  once  invited  me  to  a  .seat  in  his  carriage  behind  two 
splendid  horses.  He  told  me  hi.s  name.  It  was  John — 
John " 

**  That  will  do,  mamma  dear.  He's  onlv  John,  overv- 
where,  though  his  name  is  Lichmor.  Everybody  knows 
John  Lichmer." 

**  German,  is  he  ?  Well,  he's  a  study.  He  tf^ti:  every 
pains  to  make  mo  comfortable.  A  little  rough  in  his 
manner,  tliongh  tender  as  a  child.  I  took  a  great  fujicv 
to  him — a  Florida  product,  thought  I— and  studied  l.im 
all  the  way.  A  singular,  but  striking,  countenanee  ;  not 
unhandsome,  in  a  rugged  way  ;  and  his  stvle.  lirusque 
and  gentle  ail  at  once  -  cjuito  a  eomplieatiou— [  c^n'l 
deseribe  it." 

"That's  he,  that's  John,"  said  the  girl,  a;id  a  lilth^  s(d) 
followed,  under  her  breath. 

*•  Makes  havoc  of  the  King'.s  English  now  and  then, 
though,"  said  her  mother.  **Wheu  I  thanked  Lij:!.  In- 
said  'Tain't  nothin'.' " 

*'Yes,  sometimes,'*  fiaid  Eda  ;  ''but,  then,  he's  very, 
\<ivj  good.  It  makes  all  the  difference  where  '  ne  i.m 
early  advantages,  and  he  has  a  horri<l  family;  but,  ut  11 
he  is  self-made,  you  know.  Never  mind  hiin  no'-.'sho 
added,  with  a  little  gesture  of  imputienee.  "  Teli  nie  nil 
the  news  from  home  ;  all  about  ohl  friends,  old  sights. 
Oil,  so  good,  so  heiivenly,  to  have  you  with  me  again  !" 

"  And  you  are  sorry  you  ever  left  there,  my  j^recious  ? 
It  is  like  l.)urying  one's  self  here,  it  seems  to  me.'* 

"Oh,  no,  no— a  thousand  times  no.  I  have  lived  a 
long  life  in  one  Winter.  Every hody  has  been  kind,  and 
it's  such  a  curious,  ideal  life.  I^ery  day  out  among  th.? 
l)ines  and  the  flowers  ;  every  day  vi.sitors  ;  and  every 
night  invitxitions,  bonfires  and  illumination.s,  lovel / 
drives,  charming  ]»arties,  until— once  I  was  imprudent, 
and  I  took  cold.  It's  only  a  cold,  really,  mamma — that  is, 
I  think  so  sometimes." 

**  My  darling,  "  said  her  mother,  with  a  tender  caress, 
"  how  long  have  you  been  this  way  ?  ' 

*'Not  long,  mamma  ;  donJt  fret  the  least  little  bit  for 
me.  Now  you  are  come  I  shall  get  well,  and  you  t\  ill  see 
me  under  the  orange  -  trees,  or  down  by  my  favorite 
water-oak,  where  papa  has  made  me  a  nice  seat.  Wo 
will  carry  oar  sewing  and  sit  there  together  in  the  long 
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**0h,  motbcr,  mother  I"  aud  the  white  arms  clnng 
closer  and  closer;  '^but  he  doesn't  care  for  me.  They 
Bav  ho  is  engaged  to  a  cousin,  mother  1  Hokl  me  close, 
my  heart  beat)  so.     Oh,  I  am  so  miserable  !** 

"And  after  those  dances  yon  walked  with  John,  or 
somebody  else,  out  in  the  cool  night-air,  just  as  you  wore, 
hot,  flushed." 

"But,  mother  dear,  it  was  so  lovely  and  warm." 

*'  And  so  it  happened,  night  after  night— and  you  had 
a  fough  before  you  came  here  !  But  love  and  vanity 
stopped  in,  and  pleasure— and  meantime " 

**Oh,  mamma,  don't  scold  mo,  I'm  so  tired  !" 

**  I  won't,  my  darling  !  Lie  down  now.  I  will  finish 
iratting  the  things  away." 

8he  knew  in  that  moment  that  Eda  would  never  want 
them  again,  but  yet  would  not  give  up  hope.  The  girl's 
hot  face  was  pressed  to  the  pillow  again,  and  she  strove 
harl  to  hide  the  fact  that  she  was  weeijing  pitoously. 

*'  Hark  !— horses  !"  she  said,  a  little  while  after,  in  a 
low,  broken  voice.  **///s  horses  I— the  grays!  I  know 
the  moment  I  hear  them.  What  has  ho  come  for,  I 
wonder  !'* 

•*You  mean  John?" 

"Yes,  mother;  he  liked  that  dress  so  well— the  one 
yoii  iiro  folding.  He  said  to  some  one  that  I  looked  like 
a  bride  in  it ;  and  to  another,  that  it  was  like  moonbeams 
on  a  bed  of  white  lilies— wasn't  tliat  beautiful  ?  It  is 
pretty  enough  for  a  bride.  I  nover  wore  it  but  once. 
Hnik  !  that  must  be  John  knocking.  Go  down,  dear 
mother!     Of  course  he  has  come  on  business." 

Her  mother  threw  the  dress  of  white  illusion,  all  frosted 
with  dolicute  lacework,  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  went 
dovvn-st..irs. 

I'Ma  j^ithered  the  shining  thing  toward  hor. 

"It  is  ipiite  i)retty  enough  for  a  bride," she  said  again  : 

""hen  smiled  and  lay  down  exhausted,  but  oh,  so  beuuti- 

ul  !     Her  hair,  wonderful  in  length  and  of  an  exquisite 

olor,  had  fallen  from  its  few  confining  ))ins  ;  her  cheeks 

rere  like  pink  soa-shells  ;  her  eyes,  so  shining  they  made 

»»ne  ipn*ry  how  far  it  was  to  the  soul  that  gave  them  such 

a  divine  lustre. 

T*resently  her  mother  came  up-stairs.  On  hor  face  was 
an  expression  of  anxiety  that  she  did  not  try  to  repress. 

**  You  are  tirod,  dear,"  she  said,  ut)ting  how  wearily  the 
girl  turned  h -r  lioad. 

"Oh,  no.     it  was  John,  then  ?"said  IMa. 

"Yes,  it  was  .rohn.  He  wislu-s  to  soc  vou.  I  came  to 
learn  wlmt  von  think  about  it.     You   have  had  so  nuioli 

to  exoito  y«>u  "    TIkmi  she  stopped.    Jealonsly  her  lips 

worked.  Surely  the  joy  of  s«'ftin;<  her  own  mother,  from 
"whoni  .she  had  been  soparateil  a  yrar.  had  not  so  li;^'hl!'d 
"Up  hrr  child's  face  !     It  was  radiant. 

"Oh,  ni(»t!ior  I"  she  eried,  a  ring  of  transport  in  h<.r 
voice.  'J'hen  she  added,  more  calndv  :  "I  .should  like 
to  ste  hitu." 

*']Jnt  oh,  daui^hter,  darlin.i^,  he  would  never  be  a  fit- 
ting match  for  ytni  I"' 

Aud  dt)wn-stairs  she  wont,  heart siek  and  si  ,diini,',  the 
sad  motiior. 

Presently  stops.  IMa's  han-ls  f.-ll  at  her  sid.».  Had  she 
bueu  praying  fi»r  stronjrlh  ?  Tiien  a  tall,  iiji])osing-look- 
ing  man,  not  graceful,  but  wi;h  a  manner  born  of  stlt'- 
conqnest  and  j)roud  endeavor  -the  luanner  of  one  whose 
nature  it  ia  to  command— entered  the  door.  He  jiaused 
Tor  a  moment,  drow  a  breath  that  lifted  his  chest  and 
Ghoulders,  as  if  to  impose  thorougli  control  of  mind  aud 
body,  thon  slowly,  softly  went  toward  the  bed. 

Eda  was  looking  for  liim.  She  held  forth  her  slim, 
T.hito  hand.    Whateyer  oonstraiut  ho  had  imposed  on 


himself  vanished  at  sight  of  her.  He  caught  the  slight 
fingers  in  his  grasp,  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  beilside,  and 
held  the  hand  close  to  his  hot  lips. 

"John,"  she  said,  softly,  "I  thought  yon  had  forgot- 
ten me  1" 

"Forgotten  I— I  forget  !*'  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 
"  I  am  always  asking  myself  how  I  dare  to  remember, 
but  forget — never  1" 

And  then  came  words  of  such  passionate  love  as  made 
even  Eda  wonder,  filled  as  her  heart  was  with  his  image. 

"I  didn't  dare— I  never  dared  to  presume," he  went 
OA.  "How  could  I  I  Why,  I  loved  you  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  yon,  but  you  were  up  in  the  seventh 
heaven  —oh,  so  far  above  me  !  How  could  I  gather  cour- 
age to  touch  the  hem  of  your  garments— I,  a  poor  self- 
taught  Cracker,  and  you  a  lady  bom,  refined  and  cul- 
tured !  But  when  I  heard  vou  had  been  verv  sick — I've 
been  away  some  two  months  on  the  coast— I  wanted  to 
come,  but  I  fought  against  it ;  I  did  not  dare.  Aud  then 
your  mother  came  ;  she  is  like  you,  so  good,  so  sweet.  1 
didn't  like  to  ask  to  come  in  then  ;  but  I  haven't  slept 
all  night,  thinking  about  it  — how  I  might  get  to  see  you 
for  one,  one  little  moment.  When  I  came  this  morning, 
the  sight  of  your  mother  uu manned  me.  She  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  joyous  woman  who  came  yesterday — so 
sad,  so  sad  1  And  I  told  her  how  I  loved  you — madly, 
wildly,  above  everything  on  earth,  and  in  heaven  too,  I 
fear.     Of  course  I  know  there's  no  hope  !" 

And  he  lifted  his  head.  What  did  he  see  ?  Something 
that  went  as  straight  to  his  heart  as  the  humming-bird 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  flower — eyes  swimming  in  tears, 
v<»t  eves  full  of  encouragement.     Could  it  be  love  ? 

She  settled  that  as  her  impulsive  nature  prompted. 
She  put  both  arms  about  his  neek. 

•*Now  are  vou  satisfied  ?"  she  ur.kod. 

"I  am  in  heaven,"  he  said. 

"Where,  i)erhaps,  I  may  soon  be,"  she  said,  eyes  and 
smile  radiant;  "but  yours  wholly,  even  there." 

"  Not  even  to  heaven  will  I  yield  you  up.  No,  I  must 
keej)  you  hi're  !"  he  cried. 

"  I  am  so  happy  !  so  hajjpy  !"  she  made  answer  ;  "  but 
if  I  do  go,  will  you  always  love  me  ?" 

*'To  all  eternity,"  was  his  solemn  response. 

"Thoy  told  me  y<m  were  enga;^ed  to  your  cousin,"  she 
said. 

**T  have  no  con-in.  I  was  novin-  engaged.  I  have 
loveil  but  one  woman  in  my  life,"  ho  said.  "You  are 
slie,  and  men  of  mv  natniv  jn^-er  l.jvo  twice." 

'*]f  1  could  only  h.ivo  ku«)wn  it  b- -fore  I"' she  sighed. 

"It  is  not  t'lo  hit.^.  1  sliall  keep  you.  I  cannot  let 
you  go-by  hoavon,  1  will  not  !''  ho  cried,  i)a.ssiouately. 
••  Only  live,  and  1  w  ill  take  you  over  the  sea,  to  all  those 
l)»-autifnl  jdaees  wc  u'-jcd  to  talk  about — only  live  !"  But 
even  as  he  sixko  I'm-n;  <'anie  a  f^'ray  shadow  adown  tho 
t-xijui^ite  faeo  ;  the  l!i»s  jrrow  pale,  the  great  eyes  in  amazo 
locked  as  if  tii«'y  saw  vi**ii>n^  beyond— and  she  was  gone. 
Then  all  was  si!en<'o  s.ive  tho  voieo  of  olrl  Cluni,  and 
Verily  it  j>(.>unded  as  if  slu.»  were  el'.a:itiiig  a  diriife  for  the 
d«:J'l. 

'Ihi'V  dr.-ssed  lur  in  tlio  shiiiiicr  i-Im*  ^In'li.v«il  st)  well, 
a'.nl  at  John's  snbbin;.^  r^•^Jn^•«^|  l.ijd  iln*  fciMs  of  a  soft 
wliitt?  vail,  as  if  it  were  h»r  bridd  vail.  r.  .uu-.l  tlio  lovelv. 
iiiarbli'  fat'e. 

That  nijht,  as  had  br-.Mi  his  (•■.i.-toiu,  t';"  eler^'yman  of 
the  parish  came  to  st(»p  over  Sunday,  and  his  visit  was 
most  welcome  to  the  bereavovl  iiarcnl-^.  Clum  sat  up  in 
the  death-chamber,  the  mother  and  fatlur  ling<»red  Into 
in  the  rooms  below  with  John,  who  had  askt^l  the  privi- 
lege of  staying  till   tho  litst    .sad   ritc-s  were   over,  the 
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clergyman  sat  out  ou  tlie  poroh  under  the  soft  moon- 
light. The  hands  of  the  little  "wooden  clock  were  on  the 
hour  of  twelve,  when  suddenly  Clum  came  clattering 
down  the  stairs,  her  hands  uplifted,  her  eyes  shining, 
and  a  strange,  ashen  look  in  her  face. 

"  Tore  de  Lord  'n'  hebenly  Marster,"  she  cried,  be- 
tween chattering  teeth,  *'  I  done  c^one  seen  dat  ar  chile 
breave.  You  may  b'leeye  mo  or  not,  but  I  was  singing  de 
tune  to  myself,  'n*  sort  o'  moaning  like,  when  I  look  at 
her  'n*  I  suttinly  sees  her  move,  right  here  !'* —  she  i^laced 
her  hand  over  her  chest.  ''As  de  Lord  lives,  I  b'leeves 
dat  chile  ain't  dead,  on*y  swoonded  like,  'n'  dey*s  gone 
fur  a  coflSn  !" 

Up-stairs  at  almost  a  bound  went  John,  the  father  and 
mother  following.  Yes,  £da  was  sitting  up  in  her  bed, 
her  eyes  now  fixed  upon  the  dress  in  which  they  had 
clothed  her,  now  wandering  vaguely  a1)out  the  room. 
''Dearest  T'said  John,  iu  a  low,  awe-struck  voice. 
"I  was  hoping  you  would  come,"  she  said.  "But 
where  liave  I  been  ?  what  have  I  seen  ?  I  can't  romem- 
"ber,  and  yet  it  was  very  briglit.  How  came  I  in  this 
dress  ?  Who  put  this  vail  on  ?    It  is  all  so  stmnge  !" 

John  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  With  wonderful 
presence  of  mind,  he  said  : 

•*  You  have  forgotten,  dear ;  because  you  were  so  tired 
we  let  you  go  to  slcoi),  but  you  are  dressed  in  your 
bridal  gown,  you  know,  and  tiie  minister  is  here.  Wo 
were  only  waiting  " —  he  choked  for  a  moment,  and  his 
strong  voice  trembled  — "  till  you  waked  up.  But  now 
you  are  all  ready,  and  refreshed  with  your  sleep.  Won't 
you  call  the  minister  up  here  T*  And  he  turned  to  her 
father. 

"Oh,  that  acoouuts  for  it/*  she  said,  still  wouderingly. 
"Then,  of  cour.-e,  mamma  has  given  her  consent?'* 

*'Yes,  daughter,"  was  the  quick  response,  for  the 
mother  dared  not  trust  hcrscdf  to  say  much,  so  great  wa.s 
the  rush  of  joy  with  which  she  beheld  this  wonderful 
resuscitation,  this  rising  from  the  dead. 

*'I  must  have  slept  so  soundly,  to  forget,"  she  added  ; 
"  but,  then,  I  remember  now,  I  dreamed  I  was  dosid — 
that's  the  sign  of  a  wedding  isn't  it  ?     Oh,  John  !" 

For  John  had  come  in,  his  face  bright  with  a  solemn 
j\v;  and  there,  at  that  dead  hour  of  the  night,  tlie  mar- 
riage service  was  performed,  and  who  knows  if  it  was  for 
time  or  for  eternity  ? 

God  was  good.  Eda  lived,  and  was  carried  away  to  the 
sea  by  her  happy  husband.  The  little  house  is  deserted 
now,  for  the  mother  is  teaching  again  in  Canada,  but  the 
father  stays  with  his  daughter  on  one  of  the  loveliest 
plantations  in  all  Florida,  and  John  watches  over  his 
beautiful  wife  with  all  the  solicitous  care  of  a  lover  who 
has  so  nearly  had  his  treasure  snatched  away  for  ever. 
Clum  lives  with  them,  and  sings  the  old  chants  with 
more  nhmidon  than  ever,  for  she  firmlv  believes  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  waking  of  her  darling  mis- 
tress. To  everybody  that  will  Ii^^teu  she  never  tires  of 
tr-lling  the  strange  but  beautiful  story  of  the  midnight 
weddinjr. 


Hope  and  Paradise,  Uphill  and  Down,  Hooke  and  Eye, 
Manor  and  Shotover,  Cbro've  and  Underwood,  Brigg  and 
Cargo,  Bockland  and  Heap,  -Dollar  and  Miserden,  More- 
bottle  and  Hartbum,  Bod  and  Yell,  Bobbing  and  Cotton, 
Ham  and  Swallow,  Locking  and  Box. 


TOPOGRAPniCAL  CUPJOSITIKS. 

All  queer  namcH  are  not  American.  En^jland  fur- 
nishes the  following  names  of  places  :  Windrush  and 
Churchdown,  Dry  pool  and  Drainy,  Foulmire  and  Fresh- 
water, Horn  and  Hound,  Chew  and  CoAvbit,  Easter  High 
and  Advent,  Sleep  and  Snoring,  Tongue  and  Wrangle, 
Bury  and  Corse,  St.  Blazey  and  Kettle,  Eagle  and  ClifTe, 
Ewes  and  Sheepwash,  Oflfcoat  and  Coldstream,  Snow  and 
Fftllowficld,  Warboys  and  Slaughter,  Arrow  and  Badahot, 


THAT   ECCENTRIC   ENGLISHMAN. 

Bv  Noel  Ruthven. 

"  Oh,  those  English  !  those  English  !'*  cxclaimod  a 
dear  little  American  lady,  cljix>piug  her  tiny  haads  to- 
gether, after  a  noiseless  and  grotesque  fashion.  '*  Do 
you  see  that  big  hulking  man  over  there,  with  the  loBg, 
reddish  beard  and  the  pipe  in  his  jaw  ?  What  do  you 
imagine  his  mission  in  life  to  be  ?  Mind  you,  ho  has  a 
splendid  estate  in  one  of  the  counties,  a  *  pill-box '  in 
Belgravia,  and  £10,000  a  year,  which,  as  you  know* 
means  $50,000.  Well,  that  nian*8  whole  aim  and  object 
in  life  seems  to  bo  in  nialving  a  collection  of  canes.  Ah, 
there  he  goes  !" 

It  was  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco  at  Venice.  A  big, 
hulking,  round-shouldered,  sunburnt,  long-bearded  man 
was  striding,  with  huge  strides,  in  the  direction  of  the 
wondrous  old  cathedral,  opposite  the  grand  portal  of 
which  he  stopped,  and  literally  collared  a  passing  gon- 
dolier. In  the  brown  fist  of  this  son  of  the  Adriatio 
swuuf;  a  cane,  or  wattle,  or  walking-stick.  The  English- 
man pounced  upon  it,  carefully  examined  it,  and  in  a 
trice  became  its  happy  possessor. 

Three  years  later  I  was  sojourning  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  If  you  waut  a  bargain  you  must  seek  it  in  the 
empfrnos  or  pawnshops.  '  I  was  in  search  of  a  Spanish  fan, 
one  of  those  rare,  old  enormous  fans,  with  ribs  like  a 
windmill,  and  hand-paiuteJ,  the  designs  depicting  the 
joyous  horrors  of  the  bullfight.  A  man  was  engaged  in 
dusting  a  moldy  old  walking-cane.  It  was  the  English* 
man  of  the  Piazza  San  ^larco. 

'*  Oh,  I  have  done  a  lot  iu  the  way  of  collecting  sticks,*' 
he  said — we  had  become  intimate  over  a  cocktail  at  the 
Iturbide.  **  I  think  I  have  over  two  thousand  in  my 
place  in  *Bukshire,*"  and  he  proceeded  to  describe  his 
collection  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  faddist. 

I  met  him  again  at  Cairo  in  E^ypt. 

*'  I  have  done  a  good  stroke  this  time,"  he  rapturously 
exclaimed.  **  I  bought  a  cane  from  an  Arab  boy,  who 
was  belaboring  the  jackass  that  he  rode  on  out  to  the 
Pyramids.  I  saw  that  the  wood  was  old,  yet  flexible. 
I  also  Haw  that  it  was  covered  with  notches.  I  took  it 
from  him.  Bv  Jov«i,  sir,  it  was  covered  with  Arabic  in- 
scriptiuns.  I  shall  g«*t  a  devil  of  a  knowing  follow  in  the 
British  Museum  to  decipher  tlieni." 

**  What  do  yr)u  consider  your  most  jirecious  cane  ?"  I 
a.sked. 

*'  Well,  I  was  in  Central  Africa  after  big  game,  you 
know,  and  shot  a  gorilla.  The  beggar  had  a  cane  in  his 
hairy  fist— a  most  jolly  old  cane,  with  all  sorts  of  queer 
things  carved  on  it.  My  fellow  at  the  B.  M.  (British 
Museum)  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  'em.  It  is 
mv  most  valued  cane.'* 

« 

Once  again  I  met  this  cane-finder.  It  was  in  Ireland, 
at  the  celebrated  Fair  of  Ballinasloo,  and  lui  was  bargain- 
ing for  a  blackthorn,  with  which  its  owner  was  exceed- 
ing loath  to  part. 

The  traveling  Englishman  is,  without  being  in  the 
least  aware  of  it,  a  most  amusing  person.  His  insular 
prejudices  advertise  themselves  at  eveiy  turn,  while  hia 
"got  up  "is  simply  that  of  the  screaminor  faroo.  The 
loudest  patterns  in  clothes,  the  thickest-soled  shoea,  the 
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'whalebone,  aboat  thirty  years  ago,  the  fad  was  aa  um- 
brella as  tight  as  a  one-inch  lead  pipe  ;  with  this,  a  very 
high  silk  hat  and  a  very  long  clerical  frock-coat.  Buck- 
stone  was  immense  in  a  short  farce,  **Hi5  New  Um- 
brella," in  which  he  figures  in  this  costume. 

There  is  an  old  gentleman  who  haunts  the  Bedford,  at 
Brighton.  This  fogy  bravely  sticks  to  nankeen,  to  the 
high  shirt-collar  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  and  the  black 
r.atin  stock,  with  a  buckle  to  tighten  it  round  the  thi'oat. 
I  imagine  that  he  is  the  last  of  the  race.  The  Whigs  in 
their  blue  coats,  brass  buttons,  stuff  waistcoats  and 
ditto  extensions,  have  still  a  few  whitehaired  adherents 
left,  and  there  is  one  old  gentleman  in  Wiltshire  who  in- 
dulges in  a  queue  or  pigtail. 

There  was  a  worthy  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
who  was  known  to  society  gossip  as  Pea-green  Hoine, 
from  the  fact  of  his  never  appearing  in  daylight  save  and 
except  in  a  quaintly  cut  suit  of  the  mo^t  delicate  x>ea- 
green.  There  is  yet  a  chance  for  some  youth  on  this 
continent  to  have  himself  laughed  at,  lampooned  and 
caricatured,  but  talked  about,  if  he  but  chooses  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps,  not*of  Oscar  Wilde,  because  he  has 
brains  on  top  of  them,  but  of  Pea-green  Haine. 

I  met  an  Englishman  in  Washington  once,  who  carried 
with  him  his  own  cup  and  saucer,  of  the  good  old  willow 
pattern,  and  from  the  care  with  which  he  handled  both,  it 
would  have  been  a  sore  blow  to  him  to  have  lost  either. 
He  washed  the  cup  and  saucer  after  each  meal,  and  bore 
them  to  his  apartment  with  a  gingerly  caution  thsTt  was  a 
source  of  exquisite  delight  to  his  sable  waiter,  who  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear  at  each  performance  as  only  a  gentleman 
of  color  can  grin. 

I  was  much  astonished  at  S!iepherd*s  Hotel,  at  Cairo, 
when  an  Englishman,  who  sat  next  me  at  the  table  d'hote^ 
pulling  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  tube,  resembling  a 
silver  pencil-case,  unscrewed  the  lid  and  offered  me  some 
pepper. 

**  I  always  carry  my  own  pepper.  Enormous  lot  of  sand 
in  so-called  pepper,  you  know,  and  sand  is  only  good  for 
a  pelican." 

The  plague  of  the  Englishman's  life  is  his  tub.  For 
the  sake  of  his  tub  he  makes  himself  a  naisance  all  over 
the  world.  His  tub  he  wants,  and  his  tub  he  must  have, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  will.  His  first  inquiry 
on  arriving  at  a  halting- place,  whether  it  be  a  Persian 
khan  or  an  Irish  shebeen,  is  in  regard  to  his  tub.  De- 
prive him  of  this  evident  necessity,  and  he  pines  like  a 
plant  without  water.  The  worthies  who  carry  their  tub 
with  them  are  always  conscious  of  their  superiority,  and 
seldom  fail  to  let  the  world  know  that  they  are  armed  cap- 
a  pie.  On  this  subject  the  traveling  Englishman  will  al- 
ways speak,  and  he  becomes  almost  energetically  loqua- 
cious when  tackled  about  the  best  **  clawss  of  tub  "  for 
traveling  with.  Nothing  irritates  a  foreigner  more  than  to 
be  reminded  by  an  Englishman  of  las  tub,  especially  an 
Italian,  of  whom  report  avers  that  But  no,  that  is  his 

business,  not  mine.  This  story  en  passant^  however.  At 
a  large  house  party  in  England  the  subject  of  the  careless- 
ness of  Italians  about  the  use  of  water  was  discussed.  A 
howling  swell  was  about  to  arrive,  and  ho  was  to  prove 
this  a  test  case.  On  his  arrival  his  bath-sponge  and  tooth- 
brush were  both  secret! v  removed,  and  he  never  missed 
fi7>r  of  them.  Se  noa  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato,  and  with  a 
Vengeance.  At  the  "Passion  Play"  at  Ober-Ammergau. 
an  Englishman,  who  slept  in  the  same  loft  with  me,  in- 
stead of  plunging  into  the  clear  and  sparkling  waters  of 
the  Ammer,  just  bubbling  past  our  window,  went  to  the 
trouble  of  filling  a  small  pitcher  about  twenty  times,  by 
means  of  a  cord,  in  order  to  enjoy  tho  luxury  of  his  tub 


in  quiet.  Well,  he  did  enjoy  it.  I  never  saw  a  duck 
preening  its  feathers  in  a  shaded  pool  with  greater  vim 
than  my  excellent  fnend  in  his  tub. 

•*  Why  did  you  not  follow  my  example,  and  take  a  flop 
into  the  stream  ?" 

**  My  dear  boy,"  he  replied,  **  a  stream  is  a  stream,  you 
know,  but  there  is  d,  J^vor  about  the  tub." 

I  encountered  two  Britons  in  Bohemia  at  a  little  town 
called  Leising.  They  had  quarreled,  not  over  their  wine, 
but  over  their  tub,  and  were  just  like  a  pair  of  sulky 
schoolboys.  They  both  desired  the  much-coveted  tub  at 
the  same  moment,  and  water  was  scarce.  Neither  would 
yield,  and  both  were  tubless,  hence  irritable  and  miser- 
able to  the  la^t  degree. 

The  home  of  eccentric  Englishmen  used  to  be  at  the 
Traveler's  Club,  now  one  of  the  most  palatial  in  Pall 
Mall.  It  was  founded  by  a  dozen  or  so  of  Britons,  who 
had  diverged  from  what  was  known  as  the  ** grand  tour," 
that  is.  a  travel  all  over  Europe  in  a  post-chaise,  with  re- 
lavs  of  horses. 

The  more  venturesome  went  further,  usually  to  faro 
worae,  and  travel  being  then  a  luxury,  and  very  expensive 
one  to  boot,  the  man  who  strayed  out  of  the  beaten  track 
returned  to  his  beloved  London  very  much  of  a  hero. 
*'The  Traveler's"  was  organized  by  a  dozen  of  these 
heroes,  and  no  one  was  eligible  for  membership  unless  he 
could  prove  that  he  had  continuously  traveled  three 
thousand  miles  outside  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
By  degrees  **  The  Traveler's  "  made  the  entrance  more 
difficult,  the  mere  covering  of  three  thousand  miles  being 
held  insufficient,  and  the  test  for  admission  called  for 
something  eccentric  in  the  way  of  travel.  This  called 
forth  thj  native  eccentricity,  and  **  cranks"  of  the  most 
wondrous  pattei*n  aspired  to  the  club.  One  man,  who 
was  not  pbpular,  but  by  birth  and  rank  and  fortune  abso- 
lutely eligible,  essayed  to  pass  the  gates  on  three  or  four 
occasions,  only  to  be  ignominiously  rejected.  He  waa 
informed  that  his  travel  was  not  eccentric  enough,  and 
that  he  had  performed  nothing  very  much  out  of  the  or- 
dinary routine.  Having  resolved  upon  entering  the  club, 
this  persevering  and  eccentric  person  repaired  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  walked  around  it  backward.  Oh,  yes,  he 
was  admitted  without  a  single  black  ball. 

It  is  in  clubs,  especially  foreign  ones,  that  the  eccen- 
tric Englishman  is  at  his  best.  Begarding  himself  as  the 
representative  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  he  uncon- 
sciously airs  his  superiority.  I  say  unconsciously,  for  he 
is  always  well-bred,  and  coldly  courteous.  If  he  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  **  fad,"  he  is  sure  to  air  it,  and  in- 
variably earns  an  unenviable  reputation  for  his  sanity.  I 
have  seen  Englishmen  do  things  in  foreign  clubs  that  they 
would  shudder  over  at  home,  and  if  subsequently  remon- 
strated with — **  Oh,  what  do  these  foreign  beggars  know  ?" 

Yes,  the  Englishman  is  the  most  eccentric  person 
going,  and  tho  most  amusing  feature  in  his  case  is  that 
he  is  absolutely  unconscious  of  his  shortcomings.  Ho  is 
very  much  with  us  now.  Every  boat  brings  him  over. 
So  let  the  readers  of  this  article  make  a  study  of  him 
whenever  he  comes  across  their  path. 


OxE  of  Brillat  -  Savariu's  aphorisms  declares  that  a 
dessert  without  cheese  resembles  a  lovelv  woman  who 
wants  an  eye.  A  French  writer  tells  a  story  of  a  Gascon 
who,  seeing  a  lovely  Roquefort  cheese  at  dessert,  ex- 
claimed :  **Ah  1  it  is  superb  ;  where  shall  I  make  the 
first  cut  ?''  And  then,  turning  to  his  servant,  added  : 
**Take  that  cheese  home  ;  it  is  there  that  I  will  make 
the  first  out." 
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TO    MARGUERITE. 
By  L.  W.  Lyde. 


I  AM  alone;  and  all  is  still. 
Already  Iove*B  good-night  is  pressed 
On  tired  lips  that  soon  will  rest; 
And  I  liuve  watched  the  night,  until 
The  darker  mood  has  loft  my  eyes ; 
And  there  is  peace;  and  I  would  sing; 
But  I  am  loath  to  touch  a  string 
Which  you  might  welcome— might  despise. 

Hereafter,  when  the  lights  are  low, 

I'll  take  my  pen  again,  and  write: 

It  may  be  that  the  overflow 

Of  sadder  thoughts  will  suit  tlie  night. 

I^)r  somewhere  long  ago  I  rmd 
How  shadows  always  fall  b'lhind ; 
And,  as  I  turned  the  page,  I  saiil, 
*' But  when  the  sun  hns  all  dnclinod, 
And  yet  the  moon  is  dim,  why  then 
No  shadows  will  bo  seen  at  all ; 
For  underneath  the  one  dark  pall 
Aro  deeply  hidden  things  and  men.*' 
Thus  darkness  can  interpret  beat 
My  montal  shadows,  and  can  fliug 
A  rostful  shade  on  the  unrest 
Of  one  who  would,  but  cannot,  sing. 


For  I  am  grieved  at  my  mischance ; 

I  did  my  best,  but  I  was  tired ; 

I  thought  to  win  a  kindly  glance 

By  having  done  as  you  desired ; 

And  I  have  failed.    'Tis  nothing  nsw. 

I  should  have  wearied  of  the  load 

Of  failures ;  but  my  heart  has  glowed 

With  some  successes ;  yet  'tis  true- 
It  will  not  matter  in  the  years, 
Whether  our  lives  were  sad  or  not 
We  soon  forget,  and  are  forgot ; 
Time  cannot  stop  to  count  up  tours. 

And  yot  at  times  a  vague  regret 
Is  with  us— for  the  cborm  mislaid— 
The  faded  pit3ce  of  mignonette— 
The  hiizel  spray,  which  onl^'  i)Iayed 
Above  a  woman's  heart,  and  thus 
Is  yet  remembered ;  while  the  doll, 
Where  others  bloomed,  browned,  and  fell, 
Is  nameless— like  to  most  of  us. 

Chance  singh^  out  the  one  for  fame; 
And  sunshines  smiles  an  hour  on  him: 
The  others  never  have  a  claim 
On  memmv.     'Tis  fortune's  whim. 


"THE   ANTIQUE." 

GRANDMA   TELLS   HER   STORY. 
By  M.  D.  Brine. 


Lawful  sakes  !  slmll  T  ever  foi^ret  tliat  dav  !  The  old 
niou — tliat's  Asa  -lie  liatl  gone  to  tiie  field  after  a  l<)a<l  of 
Lay,  and  I  was  in  the  kitchen  wa><bin*  dishes,  and  kind 
of  envving  the  rich  folks  a-drivin'  by  in  their  ker ridges, 
tin  cool  as  if  it  warn't  as  hot  as  blazes. 

Wal,  all  on  a  sudden  there  came  a  knock  to  the  front 
door.  I  just  tidied  my  hair  a  speck  and  smoothed  my 
a;)ern  and  went  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  two  stylish 
gantleuion,  a-b  )\vin'  as  i)erlite  as  possible.  I  mad »  my 
best  bow,  and  .SAid,  says  I  : 

"Won't  you  kindly  step  in?" 

They  stepped  in,  and  set  down  in  the  sotting-room. 

**  Madam,"  .'^aya  one  of  'em,  says  he,  "we've  heard  of 
some  antique  f:iruituro  you  have.  Would  you  kindly 
allow  us  to  see  it  ?' 

Lor'!  I  was  tluit  llustered  I  couldn't  answer  to  once. 
But  final Iv  I  said,  savs  I  : 

"Oh,  sir,  a^  to  antik  furniture,  I  don't  know  as  it's 
antilc  at  all  ;  b:it  it's  powerful  oli  stuff,  and  I  ain't  uo 
obj'ctioii  to  your  seeing  of  it,  if  you're  so  cur'us." 

The  men  tli<»y  larfod  considerable,  and  then  I  let  'em 
look  about  tlio  Jiettin^-room  and  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  see 
thev  looked  nii)'htv  pleased  at  each  other  all  the  while. 
Ijv-aud-by,  wh^n  we  was  a-pjissin'  the  garret-stairs,  one 
on  'om  said,  (piick  as  lip;htning  : 

"Oh  !     We  would  not  like  to  miss  a  peep  uji  there  I" 

I  let  'em  go  throuj^'li  the  hull  thin.ir,  but  I  w  i$  beat  ni 
f^uch  cur'nsne^s  from  tliem  two  stranjjo  folks.  Says  I  : 
"Tiwre  ain't  nnt!ii:r  there  but  a  i)ilo  o'  rubbidge  and 
sirh  liko." 

I  was  iLshamed  of  h.ivin'  'em  seen,  you  know  ;  but 
them  two  creel  uvs,  would  you  beli«»ve  ?  declared  the 
older  the  stulT  was  the  better  they  liked 'om,  and  they 
vent  up  and  poked  about  tlirough  the  thiiij^s,  which 
wasn't  of  no  earthly  use  to  any  human  crcetur,  they 
were  so  old  and  liombly. 

Wal,  after  a  while  we  got  dowu -stairs  again,  and  ufti-r 


I  give  'em  each  a  dish  of  milk,  they  sat  down  and 
cougheil  once  or  twice  as  if  they  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing and  d assent  to.     But  pretty  soon  one  said  : 

"INIadam,  we  want  to  buy  some  old  furniture  like 
yours.     We'll  jiay  a  fair  price  if  you'll  sell. " 

I  do  declare  !  mv  breath  was  clean  tookcn  awav. 

"Lor'  sakes  !"  says  I,  "/  dunno ;  you  better  come 
agin,  and  I'll  see  what  my  man  s.iys." 

With  that  they  went  away,  and  I  went  back  to  my 
dishes.  'Twan't  long  till  Asa  he  come  along  in  and  sat 
down  in  the  old  easy-cheer,  kind  of  tuckered  and  beat 
out  with  tlio  heat. 

"Betsy,"  says  he,  a-leanin'  hv:  hoad  agin  the  back  and 
lookin'  comfortable  in  his  shirtsleeves  — "  Betsy,  old 
woman,  what  would  comin'  home  be  without  this  'ere 
cheer  to  rest  in— eh?" 

Now,  would  you  believe  it  ?  that  cheer  had  been  the 
thing  those  men  had  ]>inted  out  in  i>artickler  as  some- 
thing they'd  like  to  hev,  and  somehow  I  felt  sorter  sad 
about  it. 

But  I  up  and  told  Asa  all  abo  ;t  their  coming  and  all 
tlu-y  said,  and,  says  I,  kind  of  eo.ixin'-like  : 

"  You  know,  Asa,  dear,  tln>re  is  lots  of  things  we  can 
si>ave,  if  i)eo]do  is  such  fools  as  to  pay  us  f()r  the  old 
trui'k.  And  we  ffu  need  a  trifle  more  money.  You 
could  buy  that  critter  of  Deacon  Jones's  you  like  so 
much  ;  and  Lor'!  I'd  like  a  few  extra  things  myself  in 
the  wav  of  a  new  bonnet  and  sieh." 

Wal,  I  can't  say  that  Asa  Ml  in  witli  me  at  once,  but 
ho  came  round  after  a  spell,  and  the  tiling  was  settled. 
I  was  to  sell  the  things  I  could  S2)are  best,  and  maybe,  as 
Asa  said,  says  he,  "It'll  be  gool  to  clear  tho  jdaco  a 
bit,"  says  Asa. 

All  that  night  I  was  thinkin'  about  it,  and  worryin'  for 
f-.»ar  the  gentlemen  would  forget  to  come  back  the  next 
day;  but  sure  enough  tho  next  morning  they  came  to  the 
door  and  bowed  i>erliter  than  ever.     II  us  band  Lad  bin 
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tho  Lord  know  sit.  Why,  Betsy,  I'd  got  rid  of  tlie 
IiqU  lot  of  this  old  stufT  if  I  could,  and  give  you  nice 
new  -  fiingled  things  to  lix  up  with,  only,  you  fleo,  I 
sho'dii  liiito  to  part  witli  this  old  choor.  Somehow  it 
niiudfl  mo  of  our  courtin'  and  hoiiovmoon  days — oh, 
wife  r 

*'0h,  husband,*' says  T,  a-nl(>^t  roiuly  to  cry  up::iin,  "I 
wibh  I  liadn't  a-let  a  niitc  of  it  go.  Tho  empty  places 
make  mo  sick  and  lonolv,  and  I  must  a-btjon  crazv  to  let 
tho  di^ar  old  table  go  !  Oh,  Asa,  the  numoy  is  thoro — 
forty  dulUrs— but  I'd  rather  havo  less  and  havo  onr  table 
back." 

And  do  you  know,  I  just  mourned  about  tliaL  Uih\i}  for 
wri'ks,  until  at  last  Asa  lurf^'d  me  out  of  my  feeliirs. 

Wal,  about  a  year  ago,  my  darter's  child,  she  that  mar- 
ried the  rich  man  in  X(iw  York  city,  she  sent  a  letter 
to  mo  to  make  her  a  visit.  'Twaren't  the  first  time  she 
sent,  but  I  wouldn't  ever  go  befori?,  somehow.  And  now 
I  took  a  notion  I  would  just  try  the  trip,  and  so  started 
■with  all  my  Sunday  things  one  day,  'cause  A^^a  ho  pro- 
mised not  to  bo  lonrsome  a  n:ite. 

Lor,  !  I  was  that  uiua/.i'»l  at  my  pranilfliihi's  liou-v^  tj 
800  so  many  things  a  Ivin'  round  louse  in  tho  wav.  Ti-- 
gers  all  round  the  s.-ttin'-ronms  on  marble  stools,  and 
vou  never  knew  w1k]i  vmu  wouldn't  run  into  a  hmkin'- 
glass  that  looked  lik.-  aimtlior  ruoni.  Sakt-s  !  /bumped 
into  *eni  more  than  oM'-e.  J>ut.  one  moniin',  wf  wnw 
a-settin'  in  tho  boodnor,  and  I  see  a  tabln  that  looked 
amaziu'  like  the  old  tiling  I  soM  to  tho  nien. 

It  was  all  shinin'and  bright  as  couM  be,  and  the  llra*^s 
things  at  the  side  and  on  tho  drawer  in  front  were  as 
shinin'  as  gold. 

Says  T,  *'J>essie  Jane,  wIhto  did  you  get  that  thing. 
It's  as  ("1(1  as  tho  hills,  and  I  u.^ed  to  havo  on**  amazin' 
like  it." 

**  Why,  grandma,"  larfi-d  she,  '*  I  gave  abont  sixty  dol- 
lars for  that  tablf.  It's  verv  oil  and  valual.'le,  aii<l  vou 
Lnuw  anti  pie  furniture  is  all   tho  rage." 

At  that  I  wi'ut  ov.'r  and  ]M'i'krd  aroun-l  th«\thi-.i;r,  an-l 
Bure  ent>n!;h  it  was  n:v  ol  I  tiiMi'  -  the  v«rv  one  IM  '-.'i-  d 
over  the  h.ss  (..f,  n:i'l  n-^-.v  I   b-  lul  I  ii   atfiu. 

Wal,  T  ju>t  Sot  di>wii  :ii.'l  lii.l  i.iy  old  clu'ik  a:.'"i:i  it. 
and.  :i!iil  tlu'ri»,  it  wari."t  :!!iy  n-",  1  li.iil  to  j-.-li-li  ;;;) 
thrill  spi  i-f;icli- 1  ii''in  ii;i  1  :■. '"I:i.  Am!  l!::it  P.- -^-ii- .I.mi'. 
hhi'  s-.t   and  l;.rt\-d  and  l.i  l-l   t.'l   .^'i-  rr.-.l. 

'J'hfii  sLe  toM  me  \\liv  tli"  i:.<  i  '••.  .!.:i«  ■!  ii  l.!-,v  ii.v  » M 
trash,  iin«l  li-'w  th^-y  \\<.vr  eolh-i-iiii'  for  thi  ir  bi  ^  sto;.'  on 
Broiuhvav  ln-ir  -ji  VdrK  all  tin'  olii-f^.^hionid  thin-i-i  thov 
can  buy;  and,  do  vi-u  know,  tlio  thin^c  that  inail-;  me  ihiA 
was  that  I  onlv  g"t  forty  dollars  for  tlie  hull  h-t.  and 
hero  Bessie  paid  sixty  for  that  om*  taM.-,  Surh  chealiu' 
men  I  never  set*,  f «  r  such  pi-rlito  fcllars.  too  I 

But,  oh,  the  table— tlie  d^-ar  old  tabh-  !  I  was  tliat  glad 
to  find  it  safe  in  tlu'  faiuilv  that  I  Mrit  to  Asa  tliat  verv 
night  and  told  him  all  al^ut  i;  ;  and  I  t(»lil  him.  too,  that 
antik  furniture  was  valvl«le  i;o\\-davs.  (.)hl  times  had 
come  back,  and  new-fashi  im-l  li;:ps  was  behind  the  aj^e, 
so  Bessie  Jane  savs,  and  t'lat  h**  niu.'-t  not  s.  11  anv  more 
of  our  old  duds  'cau.se  lln-y'n-  too  fashionaMe  tu  part 
with,  I  don't  believe  IV  s-i-'  .lane  valoos  mo  anv  the 
more  for  being  antik  ;  bur,  l.or'  I  what's  an  old  wctjuan  to 
an  antik  oldjablo  ? 

Tub  plain  principles  of  truth  and  honesty  are  familiar 
to  most  of  ns,  and  need  no  elaborate  argument  to  olnei- 
date  or  uphold  them.  Tkcy  demand  onr  unhesitating 
cbediencOj  and  the  more  cheerfully  and  ]>romptly  we  act 
upon  tfaexn,  the  more  firmi  manly  and  consistent  T^-ill 
oui'  djaracters  become. 


THE  FAUST  LEGEND  IN   GEEMANY. 

CoMPARATivKLY  fow  German  students  are  aware  that 
long  before  the  subject  was  treated  by  (roethe  the  Faus-t 
legend  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  Germany.  That 
Marlowe's  play  of  **  Tho  Tragi«*al  Historic  of  Dr. 
Faustus'*  was  played  in  Gcrmai-v   is    known.     A  cata- 
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loguo  of  the  pieces  performed  by  Knglish  aetoi-s  in  1G2C 
at  tho  Couit  of  Dresden  is  still  in  existenec.  Among 
many  jdays  of  Shakespeare  and  other  writers,  occurs  tho 
mention  of  Marlowe's  n)asterpiee»\  The  notice  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ** Julius  7.  1st  eino.  Tntiju'-H  a  vn-i  Dr.FanM  ^e-yiuit 
irordf)!.  '*  (July  7.  A  tragedy  of  Dr.  Faust  was  performed.) 
That  tho  old  German  play  on  the  sul  jeet  of  Faust,  of 
which  frequent  mention  is  maile  by  sta;,^o  historians,  -was 
a  translation  of  Marlowe's  work,  is  jui-hable,  but  is  not 
known  for  a  certainty.  It  disappcan^d  fnun  the  stage, 
according  to  Kngel  ('*  ZusanuiMMisidlunij  ")  in  1770,  and 
nothing  apj)ears  now  to  bo  known  eoiiei;rning  it.  xVn- 
other  play  which  obtained  some  ]>opularity  in  Germany, 
^'  Ar/itfniu  n!:t  I'\in.<iln.<  /^/'/k'/* "  i Harlequin  as  Faustus's 
servant^  si-emsto  have  been  a  rendi-ringof  **  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Dr.  Faustus  ,  .  with  tJio  IIuintMS  of  Ifarlequiii 
and.Searamouehe  "  i^lto,  lGi>7  ;  8vo,  17l!'»-,  a  pitiable  fnreo 
ul  ^Iou!itfort.  It  i<,  however,  as  a  ]»:ii>i-ei  i>lay  that  tho 
story  ()f  Faustus  aj^pears  iirst  to  ha\i'  obtained  high 
l>opularity  in  Germany.  ( ):dy  in  th«»  ]insent  c  ntury  has 
the  curious  work  been  rendi-red  access! Me  t  j  the  reading 
public.  Tho  sht)wmen  who  knew  tho  words  or  possessed 
a  copy  refused  o!i  any  comlition  to  mid;e  cither  public, 
nor  waH  it  ultimately  obtained  without  great  dillicully 
and  more  than  a  little  treachery.  Of  this  **  ])upp(-t  play," 
published  anonymously,  in  js")!),  by  Dr.  AVilhelm  ITamm, 
iMr.  T.  O.  11.  ]Iedtler\.ick  has  now  issued  a  translation, 
fn>ni  tho  admirable  jiroface  to  which  m«v^t  of  V.u}  forego- 
ing i!ifonnatit)n  is  derived.  "Without  justifying  the  praises 
pa>sed  Ujniu  it  by  Gi'rman  critieisu!.  whiiji.  in  some 
ca.^es,  jilaces  it  before  ^Earlowe's  W()rk  and  on  a  level 
with  that  of  (joctlie,  the  puiipet  j 'lay  has  cxtiemo  inter- 
est. Its  terminalion,  so  far  as  l'an^tlls  is  C(Micernod,  is 
tragic — Fauslus  being  carried  otl  by  furiis  thron.rji  tho 
air.  'J'o  ltav«»,  h(»wever,  a  pleaiant  llavor  in  the  luontli, 
some  comic  scenes  f(»lhnv,  i:i  whicli  Caspi.-r.  tht'  si^rvant  <if 
rau>r.  wh.)  has  iiiaile  with  a  deiiioii  <alled  Auerhi;hn  a 
l-arL^.iu  '  i:nil:ir  t  >  t-i:.t  <l  hi-i  nia-t''".  e.--iai>i--:.  owinir  t  > 
],.>'  1h  ill  ■■  a  iii'^lil  v.  a!'-l.ii.:i':,  o\.  r  wliicli  nMsterii'Us  f::.- 
li-r:ii:v  the  u«  n.o..-^  h.a^i-.  it  •-e  :;i-.  i;o  ])ower.  Tin-  c*  i:- 
cli-.tii.i-r  worih.  »!■<•,  ••  Now  111  <ii';;t  oi;ce  to  my  C(^mrades, 
anil  We'll  nial-.e  i.i-'irv  with  a  i"a:i  of  >.///>.»/ 1; as*  over  the  btu- 
pid  devi!.-i."  l.i  this  form  thij  li".:e!i.l  is  wt  11  worthy  of 
being  stuili(Ml.  In  his  translation  a:i<l  its  a<-ei>nipanving 
introdu(Mi(tn  anil  notes  i\ir.  l!<'.hler\\  i'.-L  has  rendered  au 
important  servi<'e  to  schoho>hii>. 


rooi.)  srpiM.v  IX  Tin:  faiioi:  islands. 

Ir  i:!av  b,;  \\on«h-ri'l  how  tho-e  e\t  rai-nlii.:.:  II  v  b.inen 
ish  s,  the  J-'arof-,  c.,u  ^upporl  a  i'"i>r.h-.ti«  :i  o!  ]l,0{u.» 
peojile,  and  suj>]iort  them  \\ith<>nt  -stint.  U  ;t.  to  aj^l'ly 
a  Fari»o  proverli,  **  IK-  is  a  f'.oli>h  mou-o  lli.it.  ha.4  but 
one  hole."  'i'he  I'arooe  jjo  not  relv  on  their  llshincr  <'r 
their  crops  singly,  thongli  the  former  seldom,  if  ever, 
fails  to  bo  remunerative.  They  are  notorious  for  tho  c\- 
i'ellence  of  their  hosierv.  /''i  ,.1  t.il  *  r  Fu  j  i  i.u'ti  'Vnvoo 
wi^ol  irf  gold  to  Faroe  .  And  by  exi)ort,  a  coi-siderabio 
revenue  comes  to  the  isles  from  the  Faroe  .^In.ep,  whoso 
mutton,  however,  thanks  to  nn  execrable  custom  of  kill- 
ing according  to  seniority,  is  not  good.     lUit  there  is 
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also  a  speculative  element  iu  the  prosperity  of  the  Faroes 
which  has  probably  soiiie  beiieiicial  influence  upon  the 
wits  of  the  people.  Besides  their  kine,  their  grass  and 
cereals,  their  wool,  skins  and  codfish  (the  staple  fish), 
the  whales  have  to  come  into  count.  And  whereas  in 
one  year  a  couple  of  thouHand  of  the  "grind"  (as  they 
are  called)  may  be  drivru  to  their  deaths  up  one  or  other 
of  the  different  sounds,  iu  the  succeeding  year  a  cou})lo 
of  hundred  only  are  killod.  So  imj^ortant  is  the  whaling 
iudustiT  that  it  aftbcts  cvcrv  member  of  the  communitv. 
The  sysselmcn,  or  provincial  judges,  look  to  their  por- 
oentago  on  a  capture  as  a  matter-of-fact  addition  to  tho 
small  stipend  allowed  by  tho  Danish  (lovernmont.  The 
paribli  priest  has  his  legal  share  also,  as  a  matter  of 
coui-so  (one-thirtieth  of  every  catch  within  his  district), 
and  even  the  C'rown  itself  does  not  disdain  to  participate 
in  the  x^rofit — reci-iving  a  share  equal  to  that  of  the  priest. 
This  i)rolit  is  considerable.  For  not  only  will  an  average 
"grind"  yield  in  oil  alone  about  thirty  gallons,  worth 
perhaps  ten  dollars,  but  will  fnrnish  sufficient  food  for  a 
Faroe  household  for  weeks.  Each  whale  is  worth  in  all 
about  twenty  dollars.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
Faroe  may  wi-ll  l.>e  grateful  to  the  ocean  which  sur- 
rounds the  isles.  I>er  .since  records  were  kept  at  Thor- 
shavn  [i.e.,  since  1584)  nearly  120,000  of  these  **  grind" 
have  been  slauglitered  in  the  isles  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
whales,  with  i)redic*tions  al.)Out  tho  luck  or  ill-luck  of  the 
actiml  season,  furnish  the  most  exciting  toiiics  of  talk  in 
Faroe.  A  Farornian  swears  bv  the  oil-whale  as  a  Switzer 
by  his  cow.  From  the  very  intestines  of  tli(5  sea-animal 
to  tlie  oil,  fat  or  "  spek  "'  of  it,  nothing  is  wast^^d.  Th(^ 
fat  in  i>articular  niiiv  be  melted  down  and  exported  as 
train-oil,  euten  in  a  solid  and  raw  state,  salted,  and  serv4*d 
like  fdt  bacon,  spread  on  the  ryii-bread  which  the  IV 
roesc  commoulv  use  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  ''iv.'ii 
to  the  sickly  ones  amonuf  them  as  an  equivalent  for  eod- 
liver  oil. 

But  besides  the  wljules  and  common  fi^h,  I  must  not 
forget  the  sea-birds  as  an  article  of  food.  Throughout 
the  mouth  of  August  tlio  Faroe  fowlers  are  hanl  at  work 
snaring  these  by  the  thousand.  A  party  ol  twelve  nien, 
working  in  conibinatinn  an<l  rotation,  will  net  b«t\\e«ii 
3,000  and  4.000  of  them  in  a  day,  valued  at  two  eent^- 
apiece.  And.  a  little  latir  in  tho  season,  vdu  may  sim* 
these  birds  iian;-.iuLr  by  hundreds  at  a  tiiiM-  in  Faro«i  out- 
houses, there  to  dry,  after  a  fashi(Ui,  for  future  eon- 
sumption.  A  n.itive  I'aroeso  would  consider  ho  was 
dinin;;  luxuriou^lv  on  half  a  doZ"n  of  these  shriveled 
anatomies  stewed  or  baked  in  whale- fat.  But,  even  ai)art 
from  the  whalo  "  liqueur,"  to  a  stranger  the  birds  do  not 
especially  re<*ommend  themselves.  Tho  manner  iu  whi^-h 
a  Faroe  fowhr  goes  to  work  is  rather  inteiesting.  He 
has  primarily  to  consider  the  wind,  inasmuch  as  thin  is 
tho  chief  assistant  force  which  he  presses  into  hi.s  ser- 
vice. If  the  wind  be  favorable,  he  takes  his  long  net, 
mounted  on  a  stout  wooden  handle  and  frame,  and  goes 
to  that  parti<Milar  cleft  or  crevi<'e  in  the  sea-rocks  which 
he  knows  t(^  otVer  a  chance  of  8])ort.  Down  here  lie  care- 
fully clambers,  until  he  finds  good  standing  and  working 
room,  where  tho  birds  are  bustling  past  him  before  the 
wind.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  muscles  and  routine.  By 
barring  the  passa;i:e  with  his  net  ho  iuevitalily  catches  all 
the  birds  that  continue  their  flight  tlirough  the  rift  ;  and 
his  attributes  then  must  bo  mainly  those  of  strength  and 
endurance.  Of  course,  not  everywhere  can  a  fowler  at- 
tain to  his  i)erch  by  the  exclusive  use  of  his  legs.  In- 
finite pluck  and  nerve  are  both  necessary.  And  so 
honorable  a  calling  in  youth  ia  that  of  a  fowler  con* 
■idered  that  you  may  hear  grave  and  gray  men  of  means 


and  position  recounting  with  sparkling  eyes  the  adven- 
tures of  their  younger  days,  on  feuch-and-such  a  rock, 
with  an  understood,  if  not  uttered,  regret  that  such  days 
are  over  and  past  for  them.  A  member  of  the  Lagthing, 
or  Faroe  Parliament,  was  delighted,  for  iulBtance,  to  tell 
me  the  tale  of  some  of  his  early  tricks  on  the  rocks  by^ 
Sandoe.  A  curious  custom  used  to  prevail  here  with  re- 
gard to  the  fowlers.  If  one  of  them,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  vocation,  happened  to  slip,  fall  and  kill  liimsdf 
therebv,  the  bodv  was  not  recovered  bv  his  comnules. 
They  probably  looked  upon  the  accident  as  a  visitation 
of  (iod. 


SCRATCHES. 

THRorcH  tho  garden 

]Iaa  tho  maid, 

'•  I  must  have  a  rose,*'  slio  eai«l ; 

"  Take  ft  lily,"  some  one  whisjuTod, 

*'Takc  ft  lily,  child,  instead  !" 

r.ut  tho  ros»»s  lining  In  posies, 

IJrif^htly  blu.shin^  ovorhoad ; 
Up  she  spraiijj:,  and,  lightly  laii^hinp:, 

iSaatchod  one ;  but  her  lin;^'T  hied. 

So  she  choso 

Hor  own  sweet  rose, 

Aud  her  own  sweet  will -she  hail  it. 

Had  a  oruel  thorn  ns  well ; 

Wouldn't  tell    old  Prido  forbade  it. 

When  a  maid»m  says,  "  I  will  I"* 
Ptn  may  ]»rick  in  bridal  favor, 

Stiil  fihe  boars  it,  wears  it,  till 

All  things  end- 110  Siiiiit  v:\\\  save  ht^r. 
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Tnn  Diiehy  of  Lorraine,  or  Lothringen,  was  for  many 
centuries  a  subject  of  contention  bi 'tween  German v  oud 
1' ranee.  It  was  f<»r  a  lonp  time  a  lit-f  of  the  German  £m- 
2)ire  ;  but  from  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  (rentury  the 
roval  faniilv  of  Franco  became  connect(.*d  with  its  rulers, 
aii<l  assunu'd  thenceforth  a  right  to  interfere  iu  its  inter- 
nal arrange! sieuts.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  "War  tho 
French  d!(.>vo  iJuke  Charles  from  his  throne  on  ajconnt 
of  his  close  eonueetion  with  Austria. 

It  was  during  this  war  that  INIadame  St.  Urbiiont,  whi> 
has  b-  en  ^tylod  a  second  tloan  of  Arc,  pt'rformed  tho  gal- 
lant dt'cds  for  wliich  she  became  so  famous. 

liarbara  of  Ernec(mrt  was  boni  in  1()(K>,  at  tho  Castle  of 
Xeuville,  sitnatfd  between  Verdun  and  I5ar.  Hho  bc- 
longi'd  to  a  good  family  iu  Ijorraine,  and  from  her  earli- 
est childhr»od  she  trained  herself  iu  militarv  exercises  and 
the  use  of  arms.  Her  chief  delight  was  hunting  and 
every  hind  of  field  sjiort.  (^ne  day,  when  she  was  en- 
gacTi.Ml  iu  her  favorite  ]>astinip,  she  met  with  the  Count 
de  St.  IJelmont,  and,  being  mutuallv  charmed,  thev  mar- 
ried  short  Iv  aftt;r. 

Jhirbara  wa^*  pcarc«ly  more  than  a  girl  when  she  mar- 
ried, and  at  this  time  In-r  face  was  excessively  ju'etty, 
though  it  was  afterward  si)oiled  by  the  8malli>ox — when, 
so  far  from  being  made  nidiappy  by  the  loss  of  her 
beauty,  **8he  was  as  pleased,"  says  tlie  Abbe  Arnonld, 
**  to  be  marked  with  it  as  other  women  are  aftlicted  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  said  that  it  would  enable  her  to 
look  more  like  a  man. "  Her  figure,  however,  was  small 
and  ungraceful  ;  but  she  was  robust,  and  abh^  to  bear  a 
couBidcrable  amount  of  hardship  without  feeling  it. 

When  the  French  invaded  Lorraine,  the  Count  do  St. 
Belmont,  who  had  always  occnpied  a  high  place  in  the 
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"  OH   A  TIU  OF  SOFT  BOOl  BIT  1  WOMUI  PUIDIO  « 


P  OF  n^^HKLL*.     I  lAOXKD,  i 


PRINCE    LUCIFER. 


By  ETTA  W.  PIERCE. 


Chapteb  xxm.— 

I  AM  Basil  Hftwkstone'H  promued  wife  1  How  Btrange 
and  unreal  it  all  seems  !  I  can  scoioelj  beliere  my  own 
great  happiness.  He  will  have  no  seoreej  abont  otir  love. 
Bj  the  time  the  late  breakfast  was  over  at  Tempest  Hall, 
eTei7bod7— the  lerelers  of  last  night,  and  the  honsebold 
servants  also— knew  that  the  island  lord  was  engaged  to 
that  very  insignificant  and  tinexpeoted  penon  —  his 
daughter's  govemeas. 

Some  of  the  ladies  wiahed  me  joj,  in  a  cold,  and 
constrained  way.     Violet  Van  Dom  looked  vnntterably 
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Jetta  BnLL  Sfeaks. 
indignant.     Miss  Rokewood  was  the  only  one  who  con- 
gratulated me  heartily.     Colonel  Latimer  grew  very  pale 
and  drew  out  his  watch. 

"  I've  as  engagement  in  WhithavcB  at  noon," be  stun- 
mered  ;  "bottj  to  say  good-by  so  abntptly  1" 

Bee  was  radiant 

"  And  yon  are  to  be  my  mamma  !"  she  cried.    "  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad — I  will  lore  yon  lo  mTioh  1" 

And  she  clasped  me  close  in  her  little  arau. 

Mrs.  Otway  received  the  news  with  a  grave  face. 
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"My  dear  child," alio  sighed,  **!  wish  you  joy,  but 
dou't  look  for  it  as  Basil  Hawkstone's  wife  !" 

I  felt  ft  creeping  chill. 

*'  Whv  do  YOU  s:iv  that,  Mrs.  Otwav  ?'* 
'"  **  Ai'o  you  so  ij^norant  of  tho  liistory  of  the  faiiiiiy,  that 
you  should  ask  ?  Tlio  fato  tlia*  hiis  ovortaken  tliom  all 
will  not  spare  you."  Tho  Imi-s  inlUd  dowu  hor  wrinkled 
cheeks.  **How  can  you  \nt\^o.  for  peace  or  happiness, 
Miss  Kavenel,  whilo  she— tliat  oUhu*  woman— lives  ?  You 
have  heard  of  tho  trsi|-:ody  that  happened  here  in  your 
father's  time  ?  How  much  happine.ss  did  tho  poc(md 
bride  of  Thilip  llawkstono  ever  know  T 

We  were  together  in  tho  liousokeopcr's  room,  where 
^Iis.  Otwiiy  was  sorting  household  linen.  The  wi^dow^s 
opened  on  great  beds  of  Autumn  asters  and  geraniums, 
iifliug  shining  faces  to  a  cloudhjss  sun  ;  tho  sails  of  the 
windmills  turned  lazily  in  a  soft  breeze  ;  the  distant  bleat 
4»f  sheep  came  from  tho  island  moors.  All  was  security 
and  peace,  and  **  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  nor 
Boa"  filled  my  happy  eyes.  How  could  one  talk  of 
trouble  on  such  a  morning,  and  at  sucii  a  time  ?  Mi*s. 
Otway  put  her  arms  8uddi;nly  abuut  me. 

"You  are  surrounded  by  foes,"  she  said  ;  *'T  U-^v  lor 
you — I  fear  for  you " 

A  shadow  api>eared  at  the  window,  and  Basil  Ilawk- 
stone  looked  in  upon  us.  He  had  lieard  part  of  the  eon- 
Torsatiou,  at  least. 

"Mrs.  Otway,'*  he  said,  gitively,  *' don't  attcnii»t  tu 
frighten  Jetta.  I  know  she  is  making  a  bad  burgjiin,  but 
we  must  not  tell  her  so"  -Mniling.  **Lovo  is  stronger 
than  hate,  and  rest  lussumd  "  --  with  a  Hash  in  lii.s  grand, 
gray  eyes — "I  sliall  bi,*  al)h'  tt»  protect  iny  wif..*  from  all 
euemicij !" 

*1  liope  you  may.  sir, "said  I^Irs.  Otway,  .vadly  ;  **vet 
J  eaji'iot  lu'lp  tliiiikijj;'^  that  you  will  not  succe<*d." 

*•  [leoause  I  know  tiiat  vou  have  Iht  welfare  and  miiio 
at  heart.  I  forji;ivo  your  disinul  pro]>li»'(i4fs,  ^Frs.  Otwuy,*' 
he  saiil,  li;^l»tly.  *•  J>«it  do  nnt  soel;  to  i»art  lis  now— only 
llrjith   e.iTl    do   thui   !" 

And  1,  1  )uki!i.i;  ujj  ihto  hi^  |M;\veifiil.  bronzed  fji**-  — 
into  his  eves  of  soImiiu  urav,  sil  utlv  r.  pealrtl  the  wnrvls  : 

'' Sunly  <U';ith  1  loiio  can  purt*  in  !" 

*  *<  ¥.  v.-  *■ 

Already  the  [CU''-^t-i  a:..'  ui|':rrti:i;^'.  1  -MMimt  V)iit  thinl. 
tliat  some  nf  tht*  l.ii".!' s  s'.. •Ill  i.nliiV'r-.'Ut  ti»  a  longer  viit 
now  that  th'-v  have  lizard  of  Hav,  ]>tii:n'\s  cm  a  •  ineiit. 
l>f  course,  tli(.s-  ^\l^l.)  •ro  to  "Wiiitliavt  ii  v  ill  vwyvw  ti.i- 
news  with  theiiu 

The  vaehtd  vanish  in  the  bbie  di-taiice.  tli.^  '.muso 
grows  still.  Mi'^s  lI<)hewo«»d  and  lar  ^uar-ii.iu  a] m--  re- 
main. Tho  latter  has  ha  1  a  rtl.ipsi-,  and  lliiw kst'-iii-  v  I;! 
not  i)ermit  him  1o  Ivavt;  tho  ILvll  until  he  i»  .'!.•■•?. l-'  r. 

*  -f.  T  -X  -< 

It  is  all  arran«.:od -T  ai:\  t)  !•,>  i;i.irri«-.I  in  \\.\  little 
inland  church,  one  iwiith  fi'«;!.i  dale,  and  ►•-ail  :-L  <  '.ee  fur 
Knrope.  He  will  «ro  baek  ii>  i.:'y|.t-lu  a  V.'inter  r,\\  the 
Nile,  according  to  his  ori;jiii:il  j-l.iri.;.  and  1  :".m  ♦:»  si -.are 
his  wanderings  in  thi.-  laiiil  of  Ih.*  I-jIu.^  -1  i.m  t  ;  - .  ■  (  airu 
and  Thebes  and  T.u\'>r  v.  ith  him. 

"All  this  seems  verv  ha^tv,"  J  tri"d  t)  ^w,  v.luii  lie 
had  thus  taken  j>os.sesbion  ^a  v.\y  fnturo  ;  Lnt  he  .^:i»iiL\d 
mo  with  a  j^assionato  em  brae:.*. 

"Why  should  wo  wait  ?"  ho  en"  I.  "  Yc»:i  i..:vj  lio 
fi'iends  to  consult— I  have  u»)ne.  Moreover,  d<  lavs  nro 
dangerous.  I  dare  not  dally  long  with  Happiness— I  have 
found  her  too  fickle,  too  uncertain —I  mu:-t  seize  an^l 
make  her  my  own  at  once  !*' 

Why  slionld  I  not  bring  a  littlo  joy  into  his  life  ?  Why 
slionld  I  not  beip  him  to  forget  his  paat  ?    There  can  be 


but  one  supreme  evil  before  me  now — to   lose  Bas'l 

Hawkstone,  and  one  supreme  good— to  share  his  future, 

whatever  it  may  be. 

**0h,  let  Uio  solid  grouDd 
Not  fail  beneath  my  fot-t, 
Before  my  life  hiis  found 

What  some  have  found  s<>  >..  ■   . 
Then  let  come  what  come  nui y 

What  matter  if  I  go  mail, 
I  shall  have  had  my  day." 

The  morning  mail  brought  me  two  letter.**.  Tho  first, 
from  Vincent  Hawkstone,  contained  tlieso  woi'ds  : 

*'  You  are  on  tho  brink  of  a  prccipie*^  Ji.'tla.  You  luusL  imt,  you 
shall  not.  marry  Princo  Lucifer!  I  wisli  to  Heaven  that  I  lia^l 
killed  him  that  uight  in  tho  garden  I  If  you  juTsist  i?i  y^ur  i-rrsi-nr 
folly,  you  will  bring  destruction  upon  yo\n''*«'!f,  r.s  will  as  ni.-.-.i 
him.    i>o  warned  in  time." 

Tlie  second  letter  was  from  my  poor  br««th<r,  and  ran 

as  follows  : 

•*  I  am  in  ^roat  iktII,  JetUi— I  noed  your  li.-lp.  To-nij^lit  ;;i 
.sun.«ict,  meiit  mo  at  Pcj<  Patton's  Inlrt  House.  I  aui  in>.v  a  fu^ii.".  » 
from  jubtico,  so,  in  tho  namo  of  our  dead  hither,  (M>njo  alo::*  lo 
yoiir  unhappy  Gabeiei..  ' 

A  fM'.ritivo  from  justice  —  terrible  words  I  My  In  art 
leaped  into  my  tiiroat.  A  black  cloud  seemed  to  fall  ou 
nil  iny  new-found  hapiiiness.  I  gave  Vincent's  letter  to 
Hawkstone,  but  concealed  Gabriel's  in  my  handkerehiif, 
an«l  smiled  when  my  lordly  lover  asked  mo  the  cause  oi 
my  sudden  palh>r. 

After  lunch  3Iiss  Rokewood  went  over  to  tho  light- 
house, on  an  extreme  point  of  the  island,  and  took  l>eo 
witii  her  in  the  pony-cart.  It  is  a  long,  lonesome  ride, 
and  the  roads  are  rough.  T  charged  her  to  bo  very  care- 
ful of  I'ee. 

"  Yon  will  make  a  model  steimiamma,  ]Miss  Kavcnel," 
jilni  answered,  gayly.  **I  pledge  yon  my  word  that  I  will 
rt'turn  the  child  to  vou  unliarmeil." 

1  saw  tln'm  go  olV  tog(;ther,  i»eo  sha^;ing  the  lines  over 
the  fat  baclvS  of  tho  i>unies— Miss  Kukewood's  kind  arm 
thrown  lirmly  around  her,  and  a  half-duzen  dogs  l)arkinpf 
at  the  wheels  of  the  cart.  ^3omo  bu.^iness  matter  hail 
failed  Hav/kstono  to  "Whithaven — he  would  not  return 
l!ii  dark.  The  invalid,  Mr.  Sutton,  was  a  ]>risonf  r  in  hi.s 
r'.'<-:u.  So  1  found  the  coast  quite  eh'iir,  a:!<l  a  little  bc- 
•y  \\\  KU!i'-.t  1  started  iilone  for  Teg's  JnU'l. 

Snnnhow  the  w;.lk  aer<)ss  tlie  dunes  had  Ufvor  ^i^H'med 
-  »  b  ih  '.V  as  (tn  this  ni'/lit.  'J  he  t-liill  ff  Autumn  was  in 
t':e  1  ir.  lb.»w  wuuld  'J'tiup''  t  l-lautl  look,  i  w(uulen.'d, 
i  1  a  shi-'^ud  (f  siiHW  V  An,  ln-l'i'n;  tlio  failin-rof  Ihewhito 
tlitiits,  J  .-hould  bo  far  av.av  v,  i:u  inv  l>vt'r,  in  a  »S;ui:mer 

\!..l    ! 

J  r:';ii'hod  the  l.rat-h  vJi-'i-'.'  I  bad  n:'c.^  b,-f  iro  n^'^t 
il.ibiii'l,  and  tiirut.'vl  up  the  r.-rrsl  j'a'li  to  t::o  inlet 
i!<-.:.f.  ])^.•adh■a^es  ra.'- tl.Nl  uina-r  mv  f- rt.  Jlcre  and 
'li"i''  :i  rt.-d  tree  sto:>d  v.p,  lilio  a  toreh.  i.i  \\.-^  (loom.  I 
!-  :.:',l 

Ai.'l  Ui -•  1  ■ii;;  r.'  :■"■-'  v.-i  •..  ■    :  :.;  •;.■•  i"  •■   : ..." 

1  i  liiTVi.Uij  ha>J"  1  v/i"*-.;  ^  M  i:!l  I  < ..:  .'  i  '.  ■/'.•,'\'A  uf  tho 
ln'-.i't...  j.i  !'..■•  (Imu  !■•.-..:;,■  :.::l  I '«■';■  jVi'J-:..  \.\'\\  :i  l'  brov.ii 
haiuis  i-]:i  i.«  il  arnuiiil  h-r  l::n'i  <,  a:.-!  ::  «  ■»"•  ]ii"'  b•.•t^^eell 
hi-r  lijis.     Sli  ;  aiMSd  as   I   ai'ovc.i:-!.  .1. 

"Is  any  u.jt;  w:^;!!!^'  fur  m*-  li'.Ti*,  I'l  :':'y  V"'  J  a^kod,  my 
heart  beating  fu-^t. 

•'Y'cs,  mi.*4.^,'' hhe  answered,  and  muti<.'ned  n:e  to  enter. 
''Y'ouwill  timl  the  p«»rson  insidi.». *' 

I  stepped  across  tho  threshold  into  I'eg's  livi:i,:-room. 

The  light  was  fading  fast,  and  at  llrst  1  could  discora 
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no  object  clearlr  in  the  low,  dark  place,  bat  as  I  stood 
gazing  aroand  it  in  yague  alarm,  a  figure  started  ont  of 
an  obscare  comer,  and  advanced  toward  me  with  a  cat- 
like tread— not  Gabriel — not  mj  unfortunate  brother, 
but  Mfulemoiflelle  Zephyr,  the  former  wife  of  Basil 
Hawktttoue.  

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JETTA  STILL  SPOAKS. 


*•  I  WEAR  no  disguise  this  time,  you  see  !"  These  were 
mademoisuUti's  Urst  words,  as  we  stooil  together  in  Peg's 
darkening  room. 

I  felt  a  curious  shock. 

**  Where    is   the   person  who   summoned   mo   to   this  |  hack,  sooner   or  later.     Great   Heaven  I" — passionately 
house  ?"  I  demanded,  indignantly.  clasping  a  pair  of  lily  hands  heavy  with  jewels—**  I  al- 

Mademolsclle  shrugged  her  shoulders.  i  ways  meant  tc)  win  him  back  !  I  am  Bee's  mother — I  am 

'*  She  stands  before  vou  !    That  was  a  little  ru^c  of  |  Batiil  Hawkstone*s  wife  !     I  love  him   still— love  him 


stone— I  can  wound  you  with  your  own  weapons  through 
vour  brother  Gabriel.  I  alwavs  hated  vou  furiouslv,  yon 
know." 

**  I  fail  to  see  how  that  fact  justifies  yon  in  destroying 
Gabriel,'*  I  gasped.  **  Are  you  a  woman  or  a  flend,  that 
you  would  make  him  sin  and  suffer  simply  because  he  is 

mv  brother  ?'* 

to 

The  wicked  laugh  bubbled  over  Vcra*s  lips  again,  as 
she  went  on: 

'*  In  the  battle  betwixt  you  and  me  I  shall  neither  give 
nor  e.xpoct  quarter.  I  mean  to  destroy  you  and  yours 
without  mercy.  You  have  taken  from  me  my  husband — 
the  father  of  mv  child.  Don*t  sav  that  the  hiw  had  al- 
ready  separated  us — but  for  you  I  should  have  won  him 


mine.  Your  brother  is  at  present  under  a  *  prodigious 
ban  of  excommunication.'  It  would  bo  scarcely  prudent 
for  him  to  venture  again  to  the  Tempest.  He  wrote  the 
letter  you  received  at  my  dictation — I  know  it  would 
bring  you,  and  I  was  anxious  for  an  interview." 

Sho  was  dressed  in  some  rich  fabric  that  swept  Peg's 
l>are  floor  in  shimmering  folds.  Her  yellow,  babyish  hair 
clustered  about  her  face  in  little  rings  and  tendrils — it 
was  the  same  blonde,  angelic  face  that  had  brought 
shame  and  grief  to  Tempest  Inland  pix  yoai-s  Ixifore. 

*'Our  last  meeting  iu  the  Hall  garden  was  not  alto- 


moilly,  pa.SHionately,  and  what  right  have  you  to  step  be. 
twixt  these  whom  God  hath  joined  ?" 

I  stood  aad  looked  at  her,  stunned,  overwhelmed,  and 
at  that  moment  the  airy  structure  of  happiness  which  I 
had  built  in  the  last  few  days  collapsed  and  went  down 
in  utter  ruin. 

**  You  dare  to  h)vo  mv  husband  !"  hissed  Vera.  **  It  is  a 
crimiual,  unholy  love  !  I  cry  out  against  it !  In  a  month 
you  will  marry  him  and  go  abroad — to  Egypt — to  some 
Edon  that  he  will  find  for  his  new  Eve  ?  You  cannot  go 
so  far  that  my  vengeance  will  not  pursue  yon — the  ven- 


gether  satisfactory,"  sho  continued,  with  an  airy  toss  of    geance  of  a  wronged,  outraged,  heartbroken  woman  !** 


her  golden  head.  *'0n  that  occasion  you  put  the  poor 
gypsy  basket-seller  to  total  rout,  and  proved  yourself  to  ; 
be  a  rival  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  despise.  "Well,  I  drove  I 
Tou  from  the  island  six  vears  aj'o — see  how  time  and  fate  ' 
have  avenged  you,  Jotta  Itavouol  !  I  am  now  the  out-  '■ 
cast,  and  you  the  power  behind  the  throne — the  shrine  at  I 
which  Prince  Lucifer  kneels.     One  can  alwavs  liud  re-  ' 


I  fell  back  a  step,  and  pa.ssed  my  hand  across  my  eyes 
—  I  seemed  scathed  by  lightning. 

**  Have  you  nothing  to  say  ?"  sneered  my  enemy.  **  Can 
you  make  no  defense  ?  Had  you  known  the  secret  history 
of  the  HawkHtones,  you  might  have  hesitated  before  you 
set  yourself  to  bewitch  my  husband  !" 

Sho  swo]>t   up   to   the  mantel,  and  lighted  a  candle. 


vengo  for  most  things  in  this  world,  I  notice,  if  one  has  '  Then  she  called  tuit,  suddenly  and  sharply  :  •*Peg — Peg 


patience  to  wait." 

I  tried  to  keep  an  iinmovod  fmnt. 

**  Gabriel  has  boen  guilty  of  a;i  unworthy  trick,"  I 
said ;  *'  but  I  will  not  blame  him,  fur  ho  is  iu  your  toils. 
Yon  have  changed  his  whole  nature — you  have  ruined  his 
future  prospects — what  more  would  you  do  ?  "Where  is 
he  now  hiding  ?  Since  you  have  forced  this  meeting  upon 
mo,  I  demand  my  unhappy  brother  at  your  hands  !** 

Sho  burst  into  n  mocking  laugh. 

"I  am  not  Gabriel's  keeper,  llavo  I  ruined  his  pros- 
pects ?  Ah,  it  is  plain  that  llawkatune,  who  can  bo  de- 
lightful when  he  is  in  love,  conceals  the  truth  from  you, 
and  unwittingly  leaves  to  mo  the  pleasure  of  revealing 
it  I  Perhaps  you  may  undei-stand  so  mo  things  better 
when  I  tell  vou  that  vour  brother  is  a— thief  I  that  he 


■  Patton  :" 

Th»'  brown  woman  appeared  in  the  door. 

'•Take    the    lijirht,    Peg,"  commanded    mademoiselle, 

■  "and  we  will  follow  you.  Y'ou  have  something  t-.)  show 
Miss  llavcnol — a  little  story  to  ti-U  her." 

;  Pog  toi)k  the  candle  in  one  hand,  and  made  a  motion  to 
me  with  the  other.  Mechanically  I  obeyoil  the  bi'ckon- 
ing  fingers,  and  stepped  out  into  a  long  pa*^saf.:o.     There, 

I  a  door  that  I  hail  not  perceived,  opened  to  Peg's  touch. 

'  She  drew  mo  forward  into  an  apartment,  the  luxurious 
appointments  of  which  might  have  surprised  me  at  any 
other  time,  and  Mademoiselle  Z;;phyr  f.>llowod  us.  Prom 
the  ci'iling  a  lanij)  was  suspended,  aiid  below  it,  on  a 
pile  of  soft  nifTs,  sat  a  wom.in  playing  with  a  heap  of  sea- 
shell  s.     I  locked,  autl  recognized  the  island  ghost — the 


robbed  Georgo  Sutton  in  his  Newport  house  a  few  weeks  '  mysterious  juTsnu  tliat  I  had  tir.'^t  seen,  years  before,  iu 
ago,  and  then  attacked  him  savairely  and  left  him  for  '  the  llawkstoiie  tinnb.  She  did  not  lift  her  eyes  as  wo 
dead.  Where  is  ho  hi'liu'^  V  In  dons  and  caves,  I  pre-  .  entered— did  not  .seem  to  see  us.  Both  her  face,  and  the 
sume,  as  all  criminals  hide  from  justice.  The  chief  busi-  |  hair  that  streamed  loose  on  h'-r  shoulders,  w«»ro  as  white 
ness  of  his  life  now  is  to  ovale  tli«»  oflicers  of  the  law."  ■  as  hoar-fni.-t.  Sho  wore  a  trailing  white  gown,  which 
I  did  not  faint  or  cry  out— I  did  not  losi)  my  head.  1  "  added  to  her  spectral  appearance.  With  lini^trs  like 
looked    her   full   iu   her  fair,  m:ilicions   face,  and   said,  \  streaks   of  foam,  sho  went  on   sorting   the   shelU,  and 


CLdmlv: 

*'It  is  a  falsehood  I" 

•*If  vou  really  believed  that,"  sho  answered,  "vou 
would  not  grow  so  ])alo  !  Of  course,  Gabriel's  insane 
passion  for  me  i.s  at  the  bottom  of  his  crime.  Ho  Iotos 
me  so  much — absurd  boy  ! — that  he  w^ould  cheerfully 
mnrdar  any  one  who  stood  between  us — rob  any  one, 
to  supply  me  with  diamonds  and  othor  trifles.  Miss 
BftTtnel,  you  Lato  stmok  at  me  through  Basil  Hawk- 


crooning,  brokenly  : 

"  '  Oh,  Iho  mo:n«*nt  was  sa«l  wlion  my  lovo  ar.'l  I  i-artcl. 

As  I  kiascJ  off  bor  loars  I  was  nii^h  lT>jk<!:i-li\irti;d, 

i^av  ju rrnren  decLsh ,  a'li'j'.an  o  : ."  " 

The  pathetic  voice  went  through  me  like  a  knife.  I 
started  back  a  step  and  looked  at  Peg  Puttou,  who  wm 
gazing  steadfastly  at  Bie. 
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"  Du'i  you  ever  eee  ibis  woman  before,  Miss  Ravenel  V 
i*he  said. 

"Yes." 

••  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?' 

"No." 

Something  tragic  came  into  Peg's  heayy  brown  face. 

"Look  at  her  !"  she  cried.  "She  if  the  mother  of 
Basil  Hawkstooe,  and  the  murderess  of  his  father .'" 

I  stood  dumb.  Mademoiselle  Zephyr  sank  graoefnlly 
down  on  a  sofa,  with  a  mocking  smile  on  her  lips. 

"The  night  that  Philip  Hawkstone  brought  home  his 
second  bride,"  said  Peg  Patton,  "  this,  his  divorced  wife, 
followed  him,  in  a  common  fishing-boat,  from  Whit- 
haven,  entered  his  chamber,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
as  he  lay  8lee2)ing  beside  his  new  love." 

"Who  shall  say  that  she  did  not  do  well  ?"  interrupted 
mademoiselle  from  the  sofa. 

"I  was  sitting  in  the  church-porch  that  night,  think- 
ing of  my  false  lover,"  went  on  Peg — "for  Philip 
Hawkstone  was  that,  as  perhaps  you  know,  miss — ^when 
a  strange  apparition  came  flying  toward  me  from  the 
direction  of  Tempest  Hall.  There  was  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  I  recognized  Hawkstone's  former  wife  ;  her 
dress  and  her  hands  were  stained  with  blood,  and  she 
was  like  one  distraught.  'Hide  me,*  she  exclaimed, '  for 
Pve  killed  him !' 

"  I  hurried  her  to  this  very  house,  where  I  lived  with 
my  old  blind  granny '* 

"Our  friend  was  kindly  disposed  toward  the  murder- 
ess, because  she  had  done  the  very  deed  which  Peg  her- 
self longed  to  do  1"  said  mademoiselle,  from  the  sofa. 

"  Never  mind  about  that !"  answered  Peg,  sullenly, 
"  We  liad  both  suffered,  and  for  the  same  man.  I'll  own 
that  I  felt  akin  to  her  that  night.  As  soon  as  we  got  to 
the  Inlet  she  l>egan  to  rave  in  delirium.  Wliat  do  you 
think  I  did  then  ?  Locked  her  up  from  the  blind 
granny,  flew  back  to  Tempest  Hall,  and  told  the  new 
wife  the  whole  truth  !  I,  the  sweetheart  that  Philip 
Hawkstone  had  jilted,  ^tood  that  night  'twixt  the  two 
women  he  had  wedded.  *"  Will  you  give  her  up  to  just- 
ice ?'  I  said  to  Jetta  Hawkstone.  '  She*ll  be  hung  sure 
if  you  do !  Her  heart  is  broke  and  her  wits  are  gone. 
Your  coming  to  the  island  has  fairly  driven  her  mad. 
Will  you  give  her  up  ?*  And  she  answered,  *  No,  never  ! 
Besides,  there's  the  child.'  'Yes,'  said  I,  'there*s  the 
child.  Is  lie  going  to  be  told,  in  after  years,  that  his 
mother  murdered  his  father  ?  We  must  conceal  her,  and 
keep  the  secret  always.'  'We  will,'  said  Jetta  Hawk- 
stone. '  Go  home,  Peggy,  and  take  care  of  her  at  the 
Inlet  House  till  I  come.' 

"The  poor  creature  was  shrieking  in  brain  fever  by  the 
time  I  reached  home.  With  the  help  Mrs.  Hawkstone 
sent  me  I  nursed  her  night  and  day.  I  barred  every 
door  and  window  of  the  house,  and  nobody  on  the  island, 
or  off  it,  dreamed  of  what  I  was  doing  here.  We  knew 
from  her  ravings  that  she  had  adored  her  husband,  and 
that  he  oast  her  off  simply  because  he  was  tired  of  her. 

"  Well,  miss,  the  keeping  of  the  secret  was  the  punish- 
ment that  Jetta  Hawkstone  imposed  ui)on  herself  for  the 
part  she  had  innocently  played  in  the  tragedy.  She  de- 
clared that  she  was  to  blame  for  the  awful  deed  the  first 
wife  had  done — that,  by  marrying  Philip  Hawkstone,  she 
had  brought  destmotion  upon  him,  and  to  the  end  of  her 
days  she  was  full  of  regrets  and  remorse.  As  for  Master 
Basil,  she  loved  him  beyond  belief,  and  vowed  to  hide 
his  mother's  crime  from  him  while  her  life  lasted— to  hide 
it  from  the  world,  too,  for  the  boy's  sake.  And  she  was 
ft  woman  of  her  word— wm  Jetta  Hawkstone.  She  suf- 
fered herself— aha  let  otlisn  Baffsr,  but  year  after  year 


she  kept  her  lips  sealed,  and  sheltered  the  murderess 
here,  and  provided  abundantly  for  her  wants.  Apart 
from  our  two  selves,  the  only  person  on  the  Tempest  who 
knew  the  whole  truth  was  Harris,  the  overseer.  Master 
Basil  never  dreamed  of  it  till  his  stepmother  died. 

"Well,  she  got  well  of  the  fever" — jerking  a  bzowD 
hand  toward  the  madwoman — "but  her  brain  was  left 
weak  and  queer — her  wits  never  came  back.  Mrs.  Hawk- 
stone built  this  room  for  her,  and  put  in  the  secret  door, 
to  g^ard  against  surprises,  and  made  her  comfortable 
in  all  ways,  even  to  indulging  her  whims  for  white 
gowns,  and  sea-shells,  and  the  singing  of  songs.  She's 
harmless  enough,  but  sometimes  she  gets  out,  in  spite  of 
me,  and  frightens  the  island  folks,  who  think  she  is  a 
spook. 

"Basil  Hawkstone  still  keeps  her  here,  not  from  fear 
of  the  law,  for  she's  only  fit  for  a  madhouse,  but  beoftose 
she  seems  fond  of  the  place  and  of  me.  We  both  think 
that  at  this  late  day,  when  the  world  has  forgotten  the 
murder,  her  miserable  story  had  best  be  left  untold— nn- 
known.  Now,  Miss  Bavenel " — turning  sharply  on  me— 
"  I  s'pose  you  wonder  why  I've  brought  you  to  see  her 
to-night— why  I've  raked  up  the  old  tragedy  ?  It's  be- 
cause you've  promised  to  marry  Philip  Hawkstone's  son  I 
Am  I  not  your  friend  when  I  try  to  show  you  the  rongh 
path  which  that  other  Jetta  trod  before  yon — ^when  I  ti^ 
to  turn  your  feet  out  of  it  ?" 

The  white  woman  started  up  from  the  pile  of  mgs  on 
the  floor,  and  held  out  to  me  a  shelL 

"  Listen  !"  she  said,  in  a  sad,  gentle  voice.  "  There's  a 
message  inside  it  for  you.  Do  you  hear  ?  Qo  awoyfirom 
this  island — go  at  once,  or  you  are  lost  J" 

"Even  lunatics  have  moments  of  wisdom  I"  laughed 
mademoiselle,  as  she  arose  from  the  sofa  and  shook  out 
her  silken  train. 

Peg  Patton  retreated  into  the  passage.  I  followed  with 
the  circus-rider.  The  secret  door  closed  noiselessly  on 
Hawkstone's  mad  mother. 

"Do  not  forget  the  story  you  have  heard.  Miss  Ba- 
venel," sneered  Mademoiselle  Zephyr.  "  And  wait !  Fve 
a  message  to  send  Basil  Hawkstone.  Three  times  I 
have  failed  to  get  possession  of  my  child,  but  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  and  as  my  soul  liveth,  he  shall  not  keep  her  from 
me  one  day  longer  I    Now,  farewell. " 

How  I  escaped  from  the  house  I  cannot  tell.  The  first 
that  I  remember  I  was  flying  down  the  forest  path  to  the 
beach.  The  owls  hooted  in  the  twilight,  the  night- 
hawks  flew  over  my  head.  I  leaned,  at  last,  against  the 
rock  of  the  "Old  Woman," and  looked  out  with  blank, 
sightless  eyes  on  the  gray  sea.  My  dream  of  love  and 
happiness  was  done — the  gate  of  my  Eden  had  already 
closed  behind  me.  And  then  I  heard  a  step,  and  I  knew 
he  was  coming  to  seek  mc — he  was  even  then  at  my 
side. 

"What  a  fright  you  have  given  me,  Jetta  !"  he  cried. 
"I  returned  from  Whithavou  to  find  the  house  empty 
and  desolate.  Miss  Bokewood  and  Bco  have  not  yet 
appeared,  and  you " 

He  stopped  and  turned  my  face  toward  the  afterglow 
of  sunset. 

"Jetta  !  how  white  and  strange  you  look  !  Why  do  yon 
shrink  from  me  ? — what  has  happened  ?" 

••  Take  your  arms  away  !"  I  answered,  wildly.  "Do  not 
touch  me,  Basil— never  again  !  We  are  parted^ we  can 
never,  never  marry  !" 

And  I  told  him  all. 

His  face  grew  turbulent  for  a  moment,  then  hardened 
into  ominous  lines. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  he  said,  gently,  "  you  have  fallen 
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too  readily  into  luadenioiflelle's  uet  !  I  do  not  regret  that 
you  bavo  seen  ray  inotbor,  or  beard  ber  story,  for  I  would 
have  no  secrets  from  the  woman  I  love.  But  what  can  I 
say  of  that  second-rate  actress — that  vindictive,  miscbiof- 
lofing  cheat,  Mademoiselle  Zephyr  ?  Believe  me,  she 
Laa  but  two  idols — herself  and  the  cirous-ring.  Bee,  she 
never  loved—  her  desertion  of  the  child,  and  the  cruel 
pbvBicul  injury  Avbich  she  inilictod  on  her  six  years  ago, 
prove  that.  Me  she  hatos  with  hor  wliole  heart.  The 
farco  that  she  is  playing  won  hi  bo  amusing,  if  it  did  not 
threaten  my  future  happiness — I  would  laugh  at  ber 
plots,  if  they  were  not  directed  against  your  peace  as  well 
as  my  own.  Do  you  say  that  we  are  parted  from  each 
other,  Jetta  ?  Not  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  not  by 
auy  living  mortal  I" 

I  looked  straight  iiito  the  cyos  of  the  iniin  I  loved,  and 
answered  : 

"After  what  lias  i)a8sed  to-night,  could  1  uvur  be 
happy  as  your  wife  V  The  broken  heart  of  that  woman  at 
the  Inlet  House,  the  protests  of  J^ce's  mother,  the  shame, 
the  disgrace  which  iny  brother  CJal)riel  has  brought  upon 
me,  all  hold  us  wide  apart !  There's  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  us.  Your  wifr  I  can  never  bo  !  Mv  heart  mav 
break,  but  not  tliis  mv  resolution  I' 

His  volcanic  eyes,  the  hard  lines  of  his  mouth,  told  mo 
that  I  bad  met  mv  master.  Yot  lu>  drew  mv  hand  verv 
gently  through  his  arm. 

•*  My  darling,  let  me  take  you  back  to  tlie  house.  1 
■will  not  try  to  reason  with  you  now,'*  he  said,  with  unut- 
terable tenderness.  *•  I  will  not  ev<'n  reproach  you,  for 
you  are  already  overwhelmed.  As  for  Gabriel,  it  is  quite 
true  that  he  owes  his  ruin  to  Mademoiselle  Zei>hyr, 
Leave  him  ontiivlv  to  me  —leave  all  vour  troubles  to  me, 
Jetta,  for  the  fact  that  thev  ure  vours  makes  then',  mine 
also." 

In  silence  I  went  on  with  him  over  the  dunrs.  !Mv 
ears  were  still  ringing  with  Vera's  threats  and  reproaches. 
my  eyes  coubl  see  nothing  but  the  nnulwoman  playin;: 
with  her  heap  of  shells.  Nover  could  I  marry  IJasil 
Hawkstone  till  these  things  were  for  ever  blottf'd  from 
mv  memorv. 

Mrs.  Otway  met  us  at  the  dt»or  of  Tempest  Hall. 

**Oh,  "  she  cried,  in  great  distress,  "a  dreadful  thing 
has  happened.     IVfiss  Bee  is  lost  !'* 

**Lost  !''  we  echoed,  in  the  same  broiftli. 

"The  ponies   ran  away."  exi»lained   th«*  hou«rkooper. 
**when  Miss  Bokewood  and    the  chiKl  were    nturiiint: 
from   the   lighthouse.      Bol'.i    were    thrown    out.      IVIiss 
l^kowood's  head  struck  a  stone,  and  blie  fainted.     AVlien 
she  came  to  her.telf,  slm  savs,  she  could  lind  notliin'r  of 
Bee.     The  child  liad  disai>peared.  leaving  not  a  trace  l»o- 
bind.     She  searched  every  win-re,  and  was  lin:illy  ribliLrcd  ' 
to  come  home,  and  call  Harris  and  tlic  servants  to  liclp.  , 
Not  ten  minutes  ago  tliey  all  .•■tartinl  (»ll'  on  tin-  n^id  to  ; 
the  lighthouse-- they  thou;!;! it   it  v. as ii* I  be^t   to  wait   fnr  ' 
you.  sir,"  ; 

I 

•"  One  wo»5  dulJi  tr'\..l  in-.-ri  .•ii.i.lh'T'^  I."'!-,  ' 

i>o  fast  they  r..ll-w,  '  "' 

muttered  Hawkstone.  **At  what  hour,  and  at  win!  ' 
spot  in  the  road,  did  this  mystcviou.s  di-apiM-.uun«"e  tjila-  , 
place  ?"  j 

"i;;m  not  sure,"  answered  tho  housekeeper,  wildlv.  ' 
*'MisB  Rokewood  will  tell  you.  1  wish  you  would  order  I 
somebody  to  ring  the  alarm-bell,  sir .' ' 

He  turned  to  me  with  bent  brows. 

"Mademoiselle  Zephyr  has  fulfilled  her  threat,"  he 
said.  *'  In  some  unknown  way  she  has  got  i)08session  of 
the  child  at  Litft  !*' 
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The  alarm-bell  rang  sharply  from  the  steeple  of  the 
island  church,  and  directlv  everv  able-bodied  man  on  the 
Tempest  had  gathered  at  the  door  of  the  Hall. 

Hawkstonc's  words  were  few — his  little  daughter  was 
niis.**ing— the  whole  jjlaco  must  be  searched  at  once.  JTo 
himself  mounted  a  fleet  horse  and  started  out  to  overtake 
the  party  led  by  Harris  and  Doris  Bokewottd.  He  cauj(; 
up  with  it  at  that  very  spot  in  the  mad  where  Bee  had  so 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Miss  IN^kewood,  pale  and 
distressed,  rushed  to  meet  bin),  and  vidated  the  sauie 
story  that  he  had  heard  from  ]Mrs.  Otway.  The  ponies 
had  taken  fright  and  bolted,  as  bhe  was  returning  from 
the  ligliihouse.  She  had  'oeen  thrown  out  and  stunitbd, 
and  in  that  interval  of  unconsciousness— not  more  thim 
ton  or  tifteen  minuti's.  she  thought — Bee  had  vanished  us 
eoni])let.t!ly  as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed  her. 

"What  frightened  the  ponies?"  af^ked  Ilawkstunc, 
quickly. 

"Soniethisig  moved  suddenlv  in  a  thicket  bv  the  road- 
side,"  Miss  llokewood  answered,  in  great  grief  and  re- 
morse ;  '•  I  caught  one  j:;limpse  c)f  a  dark  object  crouch- 
ing t  lure --whether  man  or  beast  I  cannot  say.  for  my 
attention  was  iustantlv  drawn   awnv  to  the   beasts.     Oh. 

fr  ft  ' 

]\rr.  Hawkstone,  will  yon  ever  eeu?e  t'»  l.>];ime  nie  fcv  ihib 
disaster  ?— can  vou  ever  for«>ivo  me  V" 

"'ihen-.  is  nothing  to  for««'ive,"  he  answered,  kindly; 
"notliiiu^  for  which  1  can  blame  vou.  Do  not  l^i^stress 
yourself.  IMease  (io»l,  we  will  find  Bee  again,  and  before 
niany  hours.  I  (inj;lit  to  have  been  on  my  guard,  know- 
iii|.r,  as  1  did,  tluit  an  outrage  of  this  kind  was  always  im- 
minent. Harris  shall  take  you  l>ack  to  the  Hall,  Miss 
lekewood  -leave  the  .search  to  me— I  know  into  whoso 
liiinds  liiv  djiu'jhter  has  fallen." 

lie  gave  a  l\:\v  orders  to  his  servants,  then  turned  his 
Imrsf's  hcsul,  and  rode  ofl'  throuj^h  the  gathering  night 
.^trai-ht  to  iN'g  Batten's  Inlet  house. 

Tiie  brown  woman  was  still  sitting  in  her  low  door, 
smoking  her  cob  i>ij>e.  Hawkstone  swung  himself  out 
tf  his  saddle,  and  strode  \\\y  to  In  r  with  an  ominous  air. 

••  "Muster  ?*■  sli<>  answered,  iii<|nii-ingly. 

*•  Is  that  woiiiun   still  in  your  lumst  V" 

IN'g  unlocked  the  swarthy  bands  that  held  her  knees, 
and  answerid  : 

"  \o.  sir.     She  wei>t   h\\-\  \^^  Whit  haven  an  hour  ago." 

liis  t'aci.'  was  d:irU  \\\\''\  iKji.cr.  ll<»  put  one  baud 
heavilv  K.n\    ln.-r    j-houMtM-. 

**1  urn  n«.l  \\M\W.  ]l«;is«il  \^'^\i  yo;i  to-ni>:ht.  Peg.  "Sly 
diiujrlilcr  h:is  di-iinp.  •IN  il  IVni;!  'jfujpest  Nhmd.  Nowtell 
n.«'  tl  ■•  tvv.tii  -  don't  «l:i:f  It  tritl.'  v,  ith  me.  When  Made- 
i..'>i.  •■'.I.'  /''i']i\r  went  \ku-'.<  to  V.'iiith:i>  rji.  did  she  take 
Vm"'  \\'\0\  l.i  r.  und  v.l.;ii  )i.  l.i  tlid  ?,/</?  givi.*  ber  in  the 
bi>ii.i 

I*i-.r  »"! :•'];.  d  down  li»r  .-.  li  ]  i;'.-.  r.nd  confronted  her 
luj'. -ti'i"  !■!  liilv. 

•'  li:i\c  I  s«  I'Ved  the  I  law  k'^*  ones  i'nr  moi"e  than  twentv 
vf-ai-.-..  :,:r,  to  1m^  ^  nspect'-.l,  ;;t  ].i^.(,  t-i;  1  n-jti-licrv  to  you 
ii'id   vours  V     Is   your  npi:ii«jn   of   me    so   ju.nr   that  vou 

think    I   Wiiuhl   Stnnjt  t'.»  blip  :i]!V  (Ull- —  I:iIM(l   Y(  111,  (/;/// 0?/*?.' 

-  .-leal  ycnr  d:iu,:ht«.'r  ?  if  Madctnoisi-lle  Zcj)hyr.  as  you 
call  her,  has  taken  the  child,  (loil  is  m  v  \\  itnessj  that  I  had 
r.o  ])art  in  it  !  I  haven't  Si-t  eyes  uti  >ri-s  ji.T.  A  Wliit- 
haven  boat  brought  y»)ur  f.»rmer\.  i!"  to  t];i-  Ji.ht,  and 
al-o  took  her  away— I  didn't  watcli  \av  r,!.-,.-  .  :•  go-  it 
wasn't  niv  busine>s  " 

**In  that  case,  you  do  not  know  whether  she  was  alone 
or  not,  oh  ?" 
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"I  can  see  some  tbiu^f*,  mafiter,  witliont  watchiug," 
answered  Peg,  dryly.  ''There  was  a  dark,  thickset  man 
with  her  when  ahe  api)cared  at  my  door.  He  turned  and 
went  off  into  the  wood." 

"  Jasper  Hatton  I**  thought  Ilawkstone.  He  yo^^  irded 
Peg  with  nnappeased  wrath. 

**  Why  did  Ton  lend  vour  aid  to  docov  i^Iiss  Ilnvoiiol 
here  to-night?  Why  did  you  fill  \wt  cars  with  a  sN»rv 
which  might  better  have  been  told  at  another  time  ?  H-  '.v 
dared  you,  at  the  bidding  of  Maileminsplle  Zephyr,  sock 
to  turn  from  mo  the  heart  of  the  woman  I  love  ?" 

Peg  looked  the  isUnd  lord  Pipiarely  in  the  face,  and 
replied  : 

•*I  gave  your  former  wife  tlit^  .«heltt»r  of  my  ro.f  i'-t  :\n 
hour  or  two,  master,  because  I  could  not  deny  sitIi  a 
Bmall  favor  to  one  who  had  onoo  borne  the  n;i:,:o  of 
Hawkstono  ;  but  I  didu*t  decoy  Mi.ss  Ilavenol  here— th  it 
was  the  work  of  Mademoiselle  Zenhyr.  Tru'»,  I  sfHi^i;' 
my  mind  to  her,  sir — I  told  her  your  nmtlier's  t;tor-. 
For  the  sake  of  Philip  Ilawkstone's  second  xvif*',  I  conll 
not  lot  tho  girl  that  hhe  brought  to  this  island  i  n-!i  i!ito 
marriage  with  you  without  knowinj^  sninethinj^  of  tho 
fate  of  those  who  had  been  beforo  her  —  souu'thir.;^  of 
what  she  herself  may  expect,  if  ever  sho  becomes  your 
wife."  IIo  winci-d  vi«ibly.  *'  Answer  me,  ma<5ter,  would 
it  not  have  been  a  sin  and  shame  to  stand  by  and  see 
Mifs  Kavenel  marrv  \'o\\  with  tho  truth  untoM  ?" 

Ho  frowned. 

**  You  have  meddled  with  my  ])rivate  aflair^  iu  an  un- 
warrantable manner.  Peer,"  lie  answered,  sternly.  **  Were 
it  not  for  your  long  service  to  mo  and  mine  T  nhould  find 
it  hard  to  forgive  you." 

•*I  did  right,  sir — I  knoic  I  did  right  !*'  persisted  Peg, 
stubbornly. 

With  a  dark  susi>icion  in  his  eyes,  he  stepped  sud- 
denly into  the  Inlet  house,  and  seized  a  candlo  from 
Peg*s  mantel. 

**With  your  permission."' he  said,  dryly,  **I  will  go 
and  see  my  mother  1" 

Peg  followed  him  as  he  strode  down  the  ]»assage,  ami 
through  the  secret  door  to  the  apartment  of  the  mad- 
woman. 

Tho  lamp  was  still  burning  there,  the  sea-shells  still 
Btrewed  tho  tloor,  but  tho  pla<'e  was  emjjfy. 

**W:i.ib  has  beeoEic  of  her,  Peg  V"  denmnd*  d  'Tawk- 
stone,  sriarply. 

••  It's  likely  she's  slipped  out  on  one  of  her  lli«_rhts  mund 
the  island,  sir,"  answered  Peg,  looking  blank,  **thoU'.,di 
I  didn't  sec  her  go— I  never  do.  She's  more  like  a  s])irit 
than  a  woman.  If  I  try  to  lock  her  in,  sho  grows  vio- 
lent. I've  found  from  experience  that  it's  bost  to  let 
lurr  have  her  own  wav.     Desides,  she  knowrf  how  to  nn;n- 

■r 

ag«<  the  secret  door  as  well  as  I  do." 

He  gave  a  search  in «::  glance  arouiid  tho  mori.  th»':-.  i-it 
the  candlo  \\\  Pei^'s  hand. 

•*  I  see,  uia^^ter,'  she  said,  sadly,  "you  doubted  no — 
you  thought  I  mi^ht  be  hiding  ]Miss  13fo  herv>.  *' Can't 
you  believe  mo  when  I  tell  you  ai-ain  that  I  haven't  seen 
the  child,  and  know  nothing  of  In  r  ?  ITynV  you  believe 
me  for  tho  sake  of  my  j)ast  service  ?" 

**  Yes  !"  answered  Ilawkstone,  "I  can  —  I  do  believe 
you,  Peg  !  Now  come  and  show  me  the  way  which  that 
dark,  thickset  man  took  when  he  turned  into  the  wood." 

She  went  with  him  in  sih'uco.  Tho  salt  tide  was  gur- 
gling in  the  creek  ;  tho  browu  leaves  rustled  down  upon 
them,  as  they  moved  together  under  the  twisted  popper- 
idge-trees.  Peg  pointed  to  a  littlo  path  running  away 
into  the  deeper  silence  and  darkness  of  the  fore.st,  and 
Hawkstono  notldod. 


**  It  jiiins  the  island  road,"  he  said,  *'at  the  very  spot 
wher"  rdiss  Tiokewood*s  ponies  took  fright  at  8on<c 
straniii^  movement  in  tho  thicket.  Yes,  all  is  now  quite 
plain  to  me,  Peg." 

Then  he  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  rode  away  by 
the  border  of  tho  cre(;k. 

He  had  small  hoj>e  of  finding  there  any  track  of  Bee's 
alnluctors.  TIio  incoming  tide  had  been  at  work  before 
him,  and  of  cours*;  }w  was  ignorant  of  the  exact  spot 
where  the  Whit  haven  b,  at  had  waited  for  Mademoiselle 
Zephyr.  Dark  as  it  wa>*,  however,"  his  keen  eyes  sud- 
denly discovered  something  swinging  from  a  low  bouj;h 
near  the  entrance  to  tho  creek.  It  was  a  sash  of  pale 
ribbon,  worn,  as  h:^  remembered,  by  l>ee  when  she 
started  v»ith  l^fiss  Ihikewool  for  tho  lighthouse.  ITo 
slipped  it  into  hi-^  poek^'t.  All  was  plain  to  him,  in- 
deed !  ^ladamo  Veri  h:'.d  with  great  success  substituted 
the  ail  of  Jasper  Ibiit  >n  for  tliat  of  luckless  Gabriel 
Ivavf  ncl. 

Ho  we'd  baek  t^  T«'!:i])  *>t  11x11  to  await  the  return  of 
tlij  y  arching  party,  lie  eoiM  not  leave  the  island  till 
ho  h.L  I  :\vranged  certain  aiYairs  with  Harris,  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  h»>w  long  a  clias»  r\I.Klomoi«<elle  Z»'phyr  might 
lead  hii:i.  Jetta  Ravenel  aiul  ^liss  Rokewood  stood  wait- 
ing in  tlio  porch  as  Ilawkstone  dismounted  at  tho  door. 

'*  Xo  news,"  ho  said,  grindy,  b(fi)ro  either  could  speak, 
**  Boo  has  been  carried  from  tho  island.  I  shall  start  in 
pursnit  as  soon  as  possible."  Then  aside  to  Miss  Eave- 
uel,  who  leaned  white  an-l  cold  against  a  pillar  of  tho 
porch  :  **  I  must  see  you  'Aov.o  before  I  go— I  have  some* 
thing  to  .Mvr  to  you." 

She  maile  a  fli^^ht  gesture  of  acquiescence.  Doris 
Rokewood  followcMl  Hawkstono  into  the  Hall.  Her 
usually  calm  exterior  was  greatly  ruffled. 

**A11  this  is  very  droa^lful,"  sho  cried;  **  and  my 
guardian  is  in  a  fever  tif  anxiety  because  Bee  was  in  my 
care  when  she  disappeared." 

"Have  I  not  assuri;d  you  that  you  are  in  nowise 
accountable  for  the  loss  of  Boo  ?'*  he  answered,  sooth- 
ingl;-.  **Il>egyon  to  ceaso  reproaching  yourself.  Be- 
fore many  hours,  I  shall  return  with  tho  child." 

The  night  was  far  spout  beforo  Harris  and  tho  search- 
in^f  parly  camf  baek  to  Tempest  Hall.  They  ha  I  found 
nn  traee  of  l*"i».  Aft»*r  a  long  conversation  with  the  over- 
seer. Hawk'^torio  ordered  S.i:iii)sou  and  his  catboat  to 
awuit  him  at  the  wharf,  then  snatched  a  ha^ty  breakfast 
alorio.  for  neither  ^liss  Uokewof^d  nor  Jetta  Uavonel  ap- 
peared at  tho  n)^»:d,  and  n*paired  straightway  to  the 
old  lihmry  fur  a  hi^t  interview  with  the  woman  ho  loved. 

After  a  brief  dclav,  which  soemcil  an  eternitv  to  hid 

■r 

furious  impatience,  Jetta  Ilavencl  ciitoro  1  with  a  slow, 
reluctant  st'*p. 

She  wa**  vt-ry  pale— tho  dark  sliadows  under  her  eyes 
told  that  siio  had  not  sh^pt.  Ho  took  her  baud — it  lay 
cold  as  snow  in  his  cla^jp.  About  her  lovely  mobile  lips 
were  rcsohito  lines  that  filled  him  with  alarm. 

**  I  see--y<'U  have  been  thinking  over  our  conversation 
of  last  night  ?'*  he  said. 

'*  Yes,"  .she  answered,  and  drew  her  hand  significantly 
from  him.    "  My  determination  remains  unshaken." 

**  You  will  not  marrv  me,  Jetta  ?' 

*•  Xo  !'' 

**And  you  can  stand  and  say  this,  knowiug  that  you 
are  deliberately  putting  a  knife  through  my  heart  ?" 

'*  There  is  a  knife  in  my  own  !"  she  answered,  drawing 
a  shuddering  breath. 

The  pain,  tlie  pallor  of  her  face,  in  its  drift  of  drxk 
rich  hair,  maildened  him.  He  tried  to  take  her  in  his 
arms.    fc>ho  rex^ulsed  him— gently,  indeed,  but  firmly; 
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always  generous,  Prince  Lucifer — always  nol>le.  I'll  ad- 
mit that  I've  tried  your  patience  al>oiuiiml)ly  in  the  past, 
but  can't  you  make  up  your  mind  to  forgive  me  once 
more  ?" 

A  frown  knit  Hawkstono'n  \»io\vs. 

"If  I  find  it  more  otiny  to  distrust  tlian  to  bclicvo  vou. 
Vmcont,  you  have  only  yourself  to  blamo,"  he  answered. 

**  True — too  true  I"  jsaid  Vincent,  airily.  **  Nevortholoss, 
peace  must  bo  patched  up  between  us — ishukc  hands  and 
be  friends." 

ITawkslono  put  out  his  hand,  coldly,  r«  liii'tantly.  Tie 
pitied  quite  as  much  as  lio  dospi^icd  his  in^jnito  eousiu. 

**  You  will  pi-obably  j^'ive  ine  abundant  esiuso  to  re2)ent 
my  weakness  b(>fore  many  d;iys  are  over,"  he  said. 

Vincent  seized  tho  hwud  with  9:nMit  ea.cr«  rnchs. 

**  Heaven  ft-rbid  I     D-m't  tl.iid;  s,«   poorly  of  me,  Maj;- 

iianimous  Princjc  Lueifer  ;  tliank>»  awfully  fur  this  ghost 

of  a  imrdcMi  !     I  am  m.id  tv)  help  vou,  now  th:it  vou  lind 
1  •Ik' 

yours* -If  in  trouble.  Don't  frown — I  know  tho  errainl 
that  lias  brough*  you  to  Whit  haven — yes,  and  1  saw  at  tlie 
hot«l  last  night  your  lost  daughter,  seiuire  in  tho  clutch«\; 
of  her  triumphant  mamma  !  Of  course,  nobo<ly  hero  had 
any  right  to  interfere  'twixt  mother  and  child  ;  so  Madame 
Vera  and  her  offspring  remained  undisturbed  at  the  Eagh' 
House  till  seven  o'eloek  this  morning  ;  then  madiime,  with 
bag  and  baggage,  her  French  maid,  little  T»ee,  and  la.«t 
but  not  least,  a. swarthy  fvlhnv  called  Ilatton,  departed  f'>r 
New  York  on  the  early  j\ press.  And,  'j>on  my  Honl, 
Prince  Lucifer,  ho  that  f<»lIows  in  the  hope  of  overta!;- 
ing  that  party  must  ha\e  swift  heels,  and  all  hi-i  wits 
to  the  fore  !" 

Hawkstone's  face  grew  dark. 

•* That  Ilatton  again  !' 

**  Yes;  one  of  Madame  Vera's  many  lovers — he  has  pur- 
8nc<'l  her  for  years,  1  hear.  Now  th<'y'i'e  off  for  Euroi)i», 
prolwbly.  You'd  better  look  them  up  on  the  transiit- 
lanti<;  steamers.  You  see,  thevre  safo  in  (jotham  bv 
this  time — have  got  a  good  start  of  you,  for  you  can't  fol- 
low till  the  next  train,  which  won't  leave  Wliithaven  for 
a  half -hour  yet  (^)mo  up  to  tlie  Eagle  House,  and  l^ear 
tho  facts  which  I  have  givo?i  you  conlirnicd  bvthe  people 
there.  " 

Ilawkstone  went — in  a  furious  framo  of  mind.  At  tlie 
hotel  be  found  Vinet-nt's  storv  to  be  ]»erfeetlv  coircr-t. 
Madame  Vera  luul  brought  a  child  to  the  house  on  t!i'- 
preceding  night — a  little  lame,  ]iale-faeed  girl,  wlio  eric  d 
piteously,  and  was  hurried  out  of  si l- lit  by  the  En  nch 
maid.  And  that  morning  the  be:inlil'ul  ein-us-ridir  ^.l/I 
Fettled  her  bill,  and  depart«d  with  tiic  afctr-said  child  ; 
and  all  her  other  belongings,  inclu«liiig  Ja^■^«•l■  llj;tion, 
who  sromed  to  act  as  her  guardian,  on  tlie  si-vi-m  o  clock 
ttpress  for  New  York.  IbiWA-toui^  sujilcd  grimly.  It 
was  rather  lato  in  the  d:iv  for  Vera  to  :-..Toct  a  guardian. 

While  tho  clerk  was  thus  c or idImi rating  his  own  .Matc- 
ments,  Vincent  .stood  drum  mi  :i;^'  on  the  oiVice- window 
"with  oaroloss  litigers. 

**  Of  course  you'll  not  rest,  Priuc.^  Lucit'cr,  lill  >on 
recover  ])os«e.ssion  of  IJeo  ?"  he  sail. 

"That  goes  without  saying,"  re])lied  Ifawkstoue,  dryly: 
**  but  first  I  must  send  some  dispatches  l.M'fore  me,  which 
may  pofisibly  result  in  the  detention  of  my  daughter  by 
tho  proper  authorities— at  least  they  will  reduce  Madame 
Vera's  chanocs  of  running  the  child  off  safirly." 

He  went  away  to  find  tho  telegraph-  operator.  When 
he  re  tamed,  Vincent  was  still  boating  a  tattoo  on  the 
window. 

**Wish  you  would  permit  me  to  bear  you  company, 
Prince  Lncifer,"  he  cried,  ''and  share  in  the  hunt— 
would  like  to  see  Madune  Vera's  little  game  plsyed  to 


the  end.  It  was  the  fellow  Hatton  who  bagged  the  child 
f(»r  her.  That  poor  devil,  Gabriel  Havencl,  she  has 
utterly  thrown  over,  you  know." 

llawkstoue's  stern  lips  tightened. 

**I  know  nothing  about  .it  !  Thanks.  Vincent — I  am 
fiimiliar  with  Madame  Vera's  ways,  and  shall  bo  able  to 
rescue  my  daughter  without  your  assistance." 

**Yon  mean  that  you  can't  tolerate  my  company, 
eh  V*^  drawled  Vincent,  with  a  lance-like  gleam  in  tho 
corners  of  his  blue  eyes.  **Well,  then,  let  mo  walk  to 
the  train  with  vou." 

They  went  down  the  steps  of  tho  hotel,  and  off  along 
the  elm-shaded  street. 

"When  vou  return  to  Whithaven  with  the  child,"  said 
Vincent,  "  I  hope  you'll  be  generous,  old  man,  and  prr- 
mit  me  to  go  down  with  you  to  the  Tempest." 

Hawkstone  frowned. 

"Your  audacity,  Vincent,  is  worthy  of  ad  mi  ration  I 
Before  you  ask  that  favor,  give  me  other  proof  tli:*  i 
words  that  you  are  really  anxious  to  wine  out  your  p:i:i 
misdeeds." 

Vine«»nt  bit  hi*=«  lip,  and  laughed. 

'*  [  will  I  M'hcu  von  return  vou'll  hear  uiicxBeeted 
things  of  lue — 'pou  honor,  you  will  !  I'm  not  altogether 
incorrigible.  Just  now,  you  remoTuber,  I  was  si)eakiug 
of  that  idiot,  Gabriel  Ihivenel.  You  see,  I  am  cursed 
with  a!i  unluckv  fondness  for  i>lav."  Hawkstone  frowned 
again.  ••Will,  I've  encountered  tho  fellow  at  tho  gam- 
ing-table toh-nibly  often.  He's  been  hiding  all  along  in 
Whithavi^n.  Wihl  horses,  u«\  nor  the  fear  of  the  gsdlows, 
Wouldn't  drag  him  from  the  place  whilo  a  chance  rc- 
maini^d  of  seeing  Zephyr  hero.  T.ust  night  we  met  again 
in  the  usual  wity.  He  jdayed  liVe  a  lunatic — he's  going 
all  to  juecos  of  lato— got  H"!'c<d  to  his  List  cent — ^had 
sonuj  valual.des  about  him,  but  lost  tlin.so  alf?o.  For  your 
!-:ike.  and — and  Miss  Haveners.  I  couldn't  see  him  left  in 
I  he  stivet,  or  at  tho  i)olico  sta!ii)n,  yo  I  to(.k  him  to  my 
boarding-house  and  hid  him  there.  Of  cc^urse,  he's 
liki'ly  to  bo  apprehended  at  ary  moment.  He's  sick, 
too,  as  wdl  as  penniless  —  a  d**:  ])t  nite,  half  -  delirious 
spectre  of  a  man.  Don't  know  wh:it's  to  become  of  him, 
I'm  sure  ;  but  now  that  Zephyr  has  left,  perhaps  'twill 
bo  possible  to  .send  him  out  of  the  countrv.  "Wonder 
V,  Init  he's  dono"  with  all  tho  loot  ho  abstracted  from  old 
SiiUon  I  IMainly  ho  can't  make  up  his  aristocnitic  mind 
to  nsu  it. 

Thcv  had  reae}»ed  thr  d-pct  bv  this  time.  Hawkstxmo 
p:!r.-4*d  and  lookc-l   hjirii   i.l  his  cousin. 

'  's  this  tnit!  V"  !ie  d«  m::nded. 
:'on  mv  s(»ul  i!  is  I" 

ft 

M.»  thrust  a  roll  <'f  bfiTd^m'tcs  into    th,*  of!:.' r's  hand. 

"Then  keep  (iabriel  ll.ivend  nt.  your  bo;»rding-placo 
till  1  rcti.rn,  a!id  uso  this  money  for  Iiis  m-eds.  I  will 
th<n  take  him  ofl'  vour  han  l<,  and  reward  vou  well  ^r 
the  iiV\  ic<.-. '* 

**  All  ri.i;iil,''  r.ili'd  Vine  ■;;(.  as  he  p.?ek'led  tho  notes. 
**Gni»{ly  ubli;:e.i,  lin  sure.  ]bipt»  you'll  eomo  bark 
speedily  with  tlio  kid.  (iood-l»y  and  eoed  l.iek,  rrirctj 
Lu<'it'or. "' 

As  tho  train  moved  o-il  of  Wliithaven,  Hawkstone 
glance<l  from  tho  window  of  a  diawin.^^-roiMn  car,  and 
saw  on  the  rticeding  i>latform  the  f;;co  of  Vincent  turned 
after  the  dei»arling  train  with  a  look  so  evil,  so  full  cf 
vindictive  hate,  that  ho  gave  an  hivoluntary  start. 

**  Is  that  boy  deceiving  me  again  V"  he  thought,  irri- 
tably. **  Is  lie  i)ondering  new  mischief  ?  I  am  far  too 
lenient  with  him.  It  is  my  misfcutuno  that  I  can  never 
find  the  heart  to  punish  hftn  according  to  his  deserts." 

The  train  moved  on. 
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HawkHtone  leaned  back  in  liis  seat,  and  diamisaed  from 
Lis  thoughts  the  cousin  whom  ho  heartily  despised,  and 
therefore  could  not  fear.  Straightway  his  heart  flew 
back  to  Tempest  Island  and  the  girl  who  hail  inspired 
liim  with  the  one  tremendous  passion  of  his  life.  With 
the  recklessness  of  baffled  love,  he  said  to  himself : 

"  'She's  Tuinr,  an'l  I  will  have  her— 
I  bCM'k  but  for  my  owi:.' 

For  ypiirs  Fate  has  been  koo])inj»  lior  for  iiio,  aiul  not 
the  aiij^cls  aV^ovo,  nor  the  di'!n«K;s  b-.low,  shall  hold  us 
apart  now  f 

Before  liim  arose  her  face— pfilo.  uiaddoniug,  as  wlien 
he  h:id  hist  seen  it  in  the  library  at  tlio  Hall — the  great 
eves  heavv  with  teai-s  unshed,  a  lijissioiiate  despair  lurk- 
ing  in  their  8(»ft  ilarhners.  A  girl  sleiKkr  as  a  reed,  and 
vet,  in  purpo.-f ,  stronj:^  as  st^el  I  Haw  he  was  to  undo 
the  mischief  that  Z-phyr  hud  done  he  could  not  quite 
foresee  ;  but  on  one  point  h'T  was  Kternly  determiued, 
and  that  was  to  nian-y  Jetta  llavonel  in  dufianeo  of  all 
opposition,  all  ficruples,  all  uirdice.  Love,  the  omnipo- 
tent, should  coin  pier  everything.  Sho  loved  him,  and 
l>ein^not  a  Spurtan,  biit  a  girl,  witli  a  girl's  heart, 
sooner  or  later  lie  felt  that  she  nnist  yield  to  the  mas- 
tery of  his  ])assion. 

With  his  arrival  in  New  York,  the  t«»rnient  of  fruil!<ss 
Bearch  began — sran'h  for  iiidi\idual  atniiis  in  the  ^a&t 
crowds  of  a  gr«'.it  city. 

No  tidings  of  Ihi*  awaited  him  there,  altliongli  his  tele- 
grams had  set  in  motion  the  power  which  is  supposed  to 
ferret  out  all  si«lvab]e  secrets,  and  arwst  with  Jiriareus 
hands  the  steps  of  evil-doers.  The  hotels,  the  outward- 
bound  steamers,  the  ofiices  of  transatlantic  companies, 
yielded  not  the  smallest  clew  to  the  ^^  hereabouts  of  tlie 
chUd  and  her  captors.  The  ollicial  whoso  aid  Ilawkji-tone 
Lad  invoked  said,  (piietly  : 

**  No  persons  answering  to  the  description  of  the  ]»arty 
Lave  vet  been  seen  or  heard  from,  ^fr.  Hawkstouc  ;  but  if 
these  people  are  in  the  city,  you  will  have  news  of  them 
before  many  hours." 

That  tliev  ir»*rc  in  the  citv  he  cotiI<1  not  reasonablv 
doubt— that  they  would  be  found  was  cipially  pn»bable, 
since  Argus  t  yes  were  watching,  here,  tlu-ro  and  every- 
where, for  a  .^tout,  dark  man.  a  small  blonde  beauty  and 
a  jMile,  lame  child.  lie  must  Ivar  the  torture  of  indeli- 
nite  delay  as  best  he  could.  With  this  jmrpose  in  view, 
Hawkstone  ^ct  forth  to  cool  his  impatience  among  the 
crowds  of  the  great  tlionmgh fares,  lie  Jjad  m'ver  been  a 
doting  father,  but  the  thought  of  his  child  IJeo  in  the 
power  <»f  Vera  and  Ja'^per  Hat  ton  goaded  him  now  be- 
yond en-luranci'. 

Ho  i»ant»'d  t»»  regain  his  daucrhter  and  fly  back  to 
Tempest  bland.  For  hours  he  walkiMl  tiie  stn-ets,  all  his 
senses  jiain fully  al'.-i  t.  The  echo  of  a  <'hiKrs  voice,  a  car- 
riage flashing  by,  with  a  little  face  behind  tlie  glass,  tome 
pcftYt?  vailed  woman  darting  by  him  on  IJroadway,  a  peal 
of  mocking  feminine  laughter,  set  hisimlses  leiping  more 
than  onee.  All  this  was  delusion,  however— of  IJee,  and 
her  fair,  ^^ieked  mother  he  found  no  trace. 

Ho  dined  at  Delmonico's  ;  then  calhd  a  caniage,  and 
started  for  tho  opera-houses  and  the  theatres. 

From  one  to  another  he  hurried,  searching  Mith  hawk- 
like gaze  orchestra-chairs,  brilliant  tiers  of  boxes,  bal- 
conies aglow  with  cnlor,  and  starling  whenever,  in  the 
long  curves  of  lighted  stalls,  his  eyes  chanced  to  alight 
on  a  fair  face,  a  milky  throat,  a  head  of  soft  yellow  curls. 
At  midnight,  weaiy,  baffled,  exasperated,  Hawkstone  re- 
tired to  his  hotel,  and  there  poured  out  liis  heart  in  a 
letter  to  Jetta  Ravcnel— a  wild,  vehement  letter,  yet  how 


feebly  it  shadowod  forth  tho  temi>e»t  within  Lim  !  In 
despair  at  the  im potency  of  words,  he  started  up,  at  last, 
and  thrust  the  sheet  into  a  gas-jeL  As  he  did  bo — yes, 
while  ho  stood  watching  the  flame  reduce  oil  that  pai^ftton 
and  pleading  to  a  pinch  of  gray  ashes,  something  stubbtMl 
through  him  like  a  Soudanese  spear — a  premonition  of 
evil,  mysterious,  inexplicable.  The  ear  of  his  spirit 
heard  &uddi;nly  tho  wash,  wash  of  salt  leagues  of  boister- 
ous water,  tho  rustle  of  dead  October  leaves  on  tho  ter- 
race at  Tempest  Hall,  and  then  the  voice  of  Jetta  herself, 
full  of  desperate  need,  calling  to  him  from  far  awav: 

Verily  ho  heard  it  I  It  hovere<l  in  the  air  above  hi^ 
head— tho  whohi  room  i>alpitated  v.ith  the  horror  and 
despair  of  it. 

*' Jetta."  he  aiiswered,  wildlv.  **  where  are  vou  ?  What 
has  happened  V" 

His  only  reply  was  the  noises  of  tho  street  outside. 
Ho  rushed  to  tho  door — looked  out  into  the  corridor.  All 
was  silent  there — it  was  an  ugly  fancy.  Jetta  was  safe  at 
Tem])est  Hall.  How  could  sho  be  otherwise  than  safe 
in  hi-i  own  domain,  surrounded  bv  his  servants?  Ho 
lair.hcd  at  his  momentary  wcaknca.s. 

'*  V\'iih  all  this  infernal  business,  I  am  growing  as 
nervous  as  a  wnmkii,*'  ho  thought  ;  but  ho  went  imme- 
diately and  t'.h.'gr.iphed  this  message  to  Miss  liavcnel  : 


u  Kii  w.-;i  ^.:tll  \ 


If  y<-ii  iM'i'il  iijM,  answi^r  at  OQcc. 


'J 


No  answer  e;iM!!',  fnr  Ji-ila  llavirner.s  eves  ne\t3r  sa^ 
the  UK'ssage. 

Th(j  second  d:iy  of  the  .search  was  a  repetition  of  the 
first.  The  silent  hunt  went  on.  bnt  /Vrgus  eyes  discovered 
no  Vera,  no  l>ee,  no  Ja*<per  Hat  ton. 

At  noon  of  the  third  <"!:iy  the  oHicials  before  mentioned 
said  to  Hawkhtono  : 

*•  I  fi  ar  y(»u  are  on  tlin  wrong  track.  It  is  my  belief 
that  no  such  ]>arties  are  in  the  city,  nor  have  theyeBca|>od 
by  foreign  steamer  or  other  line  of  exit.  ' 

The  same  suspicion  was  taking  form  in  Hawkstone'fl 
own  mi:iil.  Ho  had  been  duped,  deceived,  misled.  Ho 
went  back  to  his  hotel  to  make  ready  for  immediate  de- 
I)arture,  and  found  awaiting  him  there  tho  following 
stnngo  mcs.»*ago  from  th*.-  vi-oman  when  Iio  was  vaii;!/ 
pursuing  : 

•'Sin-o  rr.y  rovons^o  is  n^'coniplfsliM,  eonio  back  from  ye'.ir 
wild-;;*)* .ri«  chase  1  1  havu  not  hi"ffi  out  of  \Vhithav<'n.  Vou  w«.'ro 
(lireclfd  lo  New  York  only  that  I  laiglit  obtain  a  HiiIm  time.  WouM 
ym  harii  suiiicihiir.^  of  lloo  .■'  Tiion,  at  s<»vcn  (M-im-k  t<>-night. 
c«»niir  l«>  tho  griiy  fhiir<-h  in  Wliithuvou  iSnuare.     It  will  be  ear  lu3l 

Vei;a."' 


meethig  on  earth. 


f  i"'  /'«•  rv'M'.'iwt'/.) 


L[\l'S,    '1111::   KING'S   SOX. 

This  striry  i-*  ciirr^nt  in  Iceland.  It  was  told  to  a  Ge;'- 
Ujuu  travelt-r  in  that  out-of-the-wav  imrt  of  the  worhl  b*" 
a  i'u«»r  joi(M»r  —  eviilently  a  true-born  Icelander,  well 
vrMRi'd  in  the  folk-lore  of  his  country,  but  a  somewhat 
prosy  narrator.  Tho  Kt«»ry  is  here  given  in  a  coudenscd 
form.  Tru»».  tliero  is  not  much  said  in  it  about  music  ; 
but  its  chief  incidents  aro  brought  about  by  tho  agency 
of  magic  songs.  Tho  singing  of  tho  swans  lulls  the 
king's  son  into  a  death -like  slumber,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  music  that  tho  sweet  foster-sister  of  Linii^, 
when  she  finds  him  reposing  on  the  coucli— but  all  this 
the  reader  will  see  in  the  story  itself,  and  to  tell  it  tirst 
in  a  preamble,  and  then  a  second  time,  would  bo  oven 
worse  than  tho  prolixity  of  the  honest  Icelaudio  joiner. 
So  let  us  ])roceed  to  tho  story. 

There  was  once  a  king  and  a  queen  wlio  had  a  oon 
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sprang  out  from  behind  the  trees,  and  snatcLing  it  up, 
threw  it  on  the  ground  and  shattered  it  iuto  fragments. 
In  a  moment  both  the  giant  and  the  giantess  fell  down 
dead. 

Now  tlie  girl  ascended  the  ivory-f^olden  chariot,  took 
nx>  the  goUlcn  whip,  and  smacking  it,  recited  the  spfll  : 

"  lUin,  nin,  my  pn>oioii8  chariot, 
Aud  tuko  nio  to  Linus,  tho  l^iu^c'u  son!'* 

When  the  chariot  had  entered  the  cavern,  she  at  oiico 
commanded  the  swuus  to  awaken  the  king's  son,  aud  this 
they  did  in  strains  of  music  so  melodiously  beautiful  that 
no  mortal  had  ever  hoard  the  like.  Linus  and  liLs  dear 
foster-sister,  having  i)rovidod  themselves  with  as  many 
jewels  and  as  much  gold  and  silver  from  the  cavern  as 
they  could  carry,  took  their  seats  in  the  chariot  and  com- 
manded it  to  take  them  straight  to  the  king's  palace. 
Oh  I  how  they  all  rejoiced  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom !     There  was  no  end  of  festivities  ! 

But  the  most  glorious  festival  was  that  when  they  cele- 
brated the  marriage  of  Linns,  the  king's  sou,  with  his 
sweet  foster-sister.  On  that  day  the  old  king,  in  his 
happiness,  resigned  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  dt^ar  son. 
Of  course,  King  Linus  and  his  beloved  queen  were  (piite 
liai)py  then,  and  ever  after. 


"KIANG-SIII." 

A  SiRAMiK  Phvsk  of  Ciiinksk  SriRiTi'AL  liii.!!:;- 

DY    EDWAIII)    URELT. 

3Ioi)E»x  spiritualism,  with  its  mysterious  revelations, 
has  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  Tauisin,  wliich,  b.  (J.  004, 
was  founded  by  tho  sago  Lao-tze,  who.so  followers  be- 
lieve not  only  in  the  impalpable  presonco  of  spirits,  l)iit 
in  the  existence  of  Kiang-.shi,  literally,  '"the  (h-.il  who 
walk  by  night." 

When  I  resided  in  China,  it  was  not  cousi,h'rtMl  e-ji  hm-I 
for  a  foreigner  to  associate  on  terms  of  oipiality  ev-ii  with 
the  educated  and  retined  classes  of  natives  ;  howevei-,  my 
chief  object  in  visiting  the  East  being  to  study  tln'  proplr. 
I  disregarded  the  ]»rejudice  of  my  countrymen,  an- 1  iii  ••  ■ 
doing  nmde  a  numl>er  of  true  fri(»nds,  among  v.hom  w«':- 
two  cousins,  Lin  Yueen  and  Tjin  Clian^,  the  Jlrr-Jin-:! 
tioned  a  firm  believer  in  Tauisni,  ami  tin;  l.i  t  a  iiiiil*  ■)- 
phcr  and  literary  gi-aduate. 

Although  differing  wi.lely  in  our  religions  inoriiht.l.i/y. 
we  often  discussed  each  other's  faith,  and,  save  u]»u>i  i<:jr 
occa.sion,  our  arguments  were  conducte*!  di'i|)a--i«'ii  i:'lv, 
tho  exception  being  the  day  iipnn  wliirh  1  lir--  !  ..  ■:..il 
about  tho  Kiang-shi. 

Yueen  hail  purchased  an  il  lust  rat '.'d  e«)p\'  of  !':<  :  r;:*- 
turcs  containing  an  appalling  ropresfntalion  <>i'  :!.i  >.  - 
of  Juilgment,  which  I  was  reiiut-stt'tl  to  di'serjli.*. 

**  Ah  !" ejaculated  Chang,  whin  T  hiul  ihii-ii.M-.",  :  -iiv 
cousin  believes  in  a  resurrection  of  thi^  l»  •l;.-,  1  :!  I  .  , 
not  ever  wish  to  experieueo  it." 

**  Hush  I"  commanded  Y'ueeu.  ''How  dar«'  vo  i  i*-;:!. 
lightly  of  such  a  subject  ?  * 

"Oh,  lam  not  afraiJ  of  the  T\i  •!:■/-^!::,■■  .:  i  v..  «;-.l 
Chang.  "Even  if  the  things  <'xis^,  t!n-y  vii.l  ;:  •.  .•  :  m- 
ble  mo.     Thev  onlv  haunt  vou  Taui-t.!.' 

"Tho  scoffer  laughs  at  tlio  sni>rinatural,"  <l>ivi-.l 
Yueen.     "It  is  by  faith  tliat  we  ae.piire  kn»)\vl.  .l-o." 

"  What  is  faith  ?"  demanded  ('liang,  aj>pealing  to  mo. 

I  gave  him  our  definition  of  the  word,  ending  with  : 
'*  By  faith  we  remove  mountains.'* 

"I  thought  yon  accomplished  such  work  by  digging," 
he  Blylj  retorted. 


I  explained  that  the  sentence  was  metaphorical,  and 
expressed  my  great  regret  at  the  personal  turn  our  con- 
versation had  taken  ;  whereupon  he  said  : 

"  Metaphors  are  very  beautiful,  and  form  the  bulk  of 
all  classics,  though  they  more  often  mask  than  reveal 
the  truth.  As  to  the  Kiang-shi,  I  will  believe  there  are 
such  things  when  I  see  them.*" 

"Yueen,"  I  said,  turning  to  his  relative,  "will  you 
enlighten  me  upon  this  matter  ?" 

"Yes,  he  is  the  one  to  give  you  information,"  mer- 
rily observed  Chang;  "for  ho  is  well  up  in  all  thvir 
tricks." 

Yueen  shuddered  at  this  j'crstfhtfjff,  and  it  was  some 
moments  ere  he  spoke,  as  follows  : 

"  ^lauy  centuries  ago,  during  a  disturbance  between 
the  two  great  elements,  heaven  and  earth,  a  malignant 
demon  obtained  a  vietorv  that  enabled  him  to  exrrcise 
snj>reme  coutnd  over  the  *  si)iritual  essence '  of  certain 
mortals,  the  number  of  whom,  happily  for  humanity,  was 
limited  to  thirteen  hundred.  Descending  to  the  earth, 
ho  appeared  at  night,  s«)metimes  as  a  beantiful  girl  and 
at  others  as  a  Imndsomo  youth,  and,  pretending  to  be  ter- 
lihly  hungry  or  thirsty,  begi^ed  his  victims  to  give  him 
vvine  or  cakes  that  ha»l  been  iiscd  in  .saerifieiug  to  their, 
ancestors.  Upon  his  request  being  com]diod  with,  the 
)»enevoleut  persons  who  took  jiity  on  him  were  trans- 
formed into  Kiang-shi,  and  Kent  forth  to  transmit  their 
eurso  to  others." 

**  What  do  vou  mean  bv  their  curse  ?"  I  a.sked. 

**  Ah,  "  he  gravely  rei)litMl,  **that  is  a  thing  I  do  not 
care  to  describe." 

•*()h,  go  on!"  urgeel  his  cousin.  "  Sung-tie  never 
li'.^itates  to  enter  into  particular  with  regard  to  his 
religion.  Who  hiiows  but  that  you  may  convert  him  to 
J  aitisni. 

\'iu*«-n  solemnly  rebuked  Chang,  and  reminded  him 
«  f  Va')  fate  of  a  certain  Chinese  .scoffer  ;  then  addressing 
;..'•.  I  aid  : 

••  I'l^on  becoming  oue  of  these  unliapj)y  creatures,  the 

I'uly  iloes  not  decompose,  wliile  its  h'lrinm'i  (spirit),  in- 

.-.  -ad  of  being  freed  by  dt-alh,  is  at  night  reunited  to  its 

■1  iv  and  sent  forth  in  order  to  lind  a  victim  to  whom  it 

..  1  transmit  its  burden  of  thir.«»t  an«l  hunger.      It  is  as- 

»  rtt'«l.  if  the  tonib  of  aKiang-slii  \n\  (jpen«'d  ond  the  head 

vnai'iited  from  it-i  trunk,  the  malignant  d-'Uion  ceases  to 

!   '.  .»■  any  furLlur  power  ovt-r  that  person,  tin.]  the  number 

(  :    ll.  '  aet'iiiSi'il  bi-eonnis  h'sseneil   bv  tim*. " 

•■  "•""•\v  I  l.)natlio  more  fn't-ly,"  laug]iin;;ly  n-niarked 
(';ia:-.r.  "If  what  you  say  is  correct,  tin*  Kiang-shi  must 
I-.'  '1  'tisig  liii.h!;.'  sea:'«*«',  im,  to  my  knowledge,  scvei*al 
^:r:'-»f-,  ]».iv«?  lati-ly  In- ■!!  jh-sfcratisl  uuih-r  the  i)yet<'nse 
i  .  '  i'k'  boili«.'s  e:)!itaiii-'il  i:i  th^'ni  liid  bv<,'n  sern  valk- 
i        ;.!..iiit  at  i:i  Jit." 

^  11'  -a  di-.l  \\'\  r-'-lv  t>  this,  but.  in.lieatiiiLT  me,  in- 
■  juirr!  ; 

'■  Vi'h  -.t  i  ■.  V'i'ir  o{»iiii.,n  y" 

■■  U...  •  \".i  »  ..-r  I  ;ii-"U!;}'i'-.l  t- 1'-.^  i;:at«  rialized 
":':'!■>''"  1  a  ;..  1.  "  AUho!i;Ji  not  \\j-hi:i(  to  treat  the 
■..irjt-r  li.ciilly,  i  .;'ji  l".ir  rn>!n  b -iii^j:  «m'i\  i:ii-i-,l  of  their 
.  .;  i.  :ii-..'.  l-i\  ■  y. -i,  1  li.tv.'  .-1  i-li.-l  t.r-  woi-l.r,  of  Lao- 
\/.\  \,!i.)  was  «-.'!t  .ii!-'  a  juMf.iiu,!  tliii!;.'  ;•,  l-iii  I  d«)  not 
r.'iin-iiiiM'r  a';y  r.li'i't  lie-)  t)   lin'  ^ul-j.-i-l    i.i   (lacstion." 

Vm.mmi  pas-'i-.l  lii>.  haiiil.s  a  to  s  \i\^  i'.  r<]i(atl,  and  ilur- 
iii-;  M'Vrral  ni»:M<':i;s  aj^pMpil  ti  In.*  lo.-l  in  tliought, 
afi'T  which  h«?  saitl,  in  a  lie-itating  niainur  : 

"  r  certainly  know  c/  p^rsoiis  who  jiave  beheld  the 
Kian^-shi. '' 

"That  is  what  the  Tauists  always  say."  whia])ered 
Ch'ing   to   me,  as  he  repleniaheil  his  pipe.   "Stick   to 
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Lim  and  make  bim  give  vou  his  antbority  la  Ijao-tze*a 
m-ritings.  *' 

"I  can  do  that,"  warmly  retorted  Yueen,  who  had 
OTcrheard  his  cousin's  remark.  *'  Onr  sage  instructs  by 
metaphor ;  that  is  why  yon  and  our  friend  here  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  trut)  meaning  of  his  words." 

"Come,"  I  said,  "do  not  let  ns  grow  angry  over  this 
discussion,  but  remember  the  saving  of  Meucins,  **  Re- 
spect the  belief  of  your  friends  and  you  will  retain  them  ; 
failing  in  this,  they  will  become  your  enemies.* " 

My  words  acted  like  oil  upon  troubled  waters,  and  wo 
resumed  our  u>;ual  relations. 

A  few  davs  after  this  occ^urrence  I  received  an  in  vita- 
ti^n  fri)m  Yueen  to  bo  present  at  a  ceremony  called 
Tiintj-mi/ig  (pxiTO  and  briijht),  literally  ^'sweopinj^  the 
tombs  of  ancestors,"  which  is  univor8allv  observed  bv 
the  Chinese,  even  their  philosopliers  taking  iiart  i*i  the 
rites  proper  to  the  occasion. 

I  entered  my  sedan  about  oij^ht  o'clock  in  the  Morniug, 
and  was  conveyed  to  the  south  gate  of  the  city,  wliore  I 
found  my  friends  and  their  kinsmen,  to  whom  I  was  in- 
troduced by  Yueen,  and  wlien  this  was  accomplished  we 
vere  carried  some  miles  into  the  country,  until  we 
reached  a  private  cemetorv,  surrounded  by  a  liii^h  wall, 
above  the  door  of  which  w:is  ])laced  this  inscription  : 

*'Tho  Aiio«'=.triil  T>:iil»-;  ..f  ih-?  Liu  F;i:ni:y."' 

I  descended  from  my  equipage,  and,  joining  the  party, 
halted  while  Yueen  burnt  a  i[uautity  of  Tire-crackers,  as 
an  offering  to  the  I'ortul  ;  then  I  took  my  phwe  by  the 
side  of  Clifiug,  and  wo  filed  int-o  the  inclosurc,  wliich  con- 
tained a  high  mound,  pierced  by  a  number  of  tiio  horse- 
shoe-shaped tombs  common  to  that  ]>art  of  the  countiy, 
and  sparsely  studded  with  willow  and  pine  trtes. 

As  wo  advanced  up  the  main  pathway,  Yueen  htagcrered 
back  in  affright,  and,  ])ointing  toward  a  ;:T:-.iiit'^  f;'rueture 
in  front  of  him,  exclaimed  : 

**Look!  look!' 

His  voice  and  manner  caused  ns  jdl  to  eri)\vd  forward, 
and,  to  our  amazement,  wo  f^aw  th;ib  tLio  ^^lab  Lad  been 
removed  from  the  central  pi*ave,  the  eollia  withJr.iwn 
from  its  niche,  and  its  cover  disj^Lieed. 

For  a  few  moments  Yueen  ai)pciiri>d  durjii'oviiid:''!  ; 
however,  when  ho  had  S(jnio\vliiit  eou'pien-l  Lis  lijrr.ir, 
ho  said  : 

•'This  is  a  shameful  act  of  sao/ilege.  Tlie  two  voir.i^- 
est  men  iiresent,  Lin  Chang  auvl  Liu  Soo,  m:iht  restore 
the  casket  to  its  resting-phice." 

The  persons  addressed  immediately  resjionded,  and 
"wero  i)roceeding  to  carry  out  their  duty,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  not  only  had  tho  collin  been  timpered  with, 
but  tho  body  mutilated  by  decapitation. 

At  first  few  would  l)elievo  in  Chang's  assertion.  How- 
ever, when  all  of  them  had  inspected  the  remains,  tiiey 
admitted  it  was  so;  their  muttered  verdict   being: 

"Kiang-shi  I'' 

*' My  kinsmen,"  ^•  lid  Yueen,  i.i  a  solemn  voice,  "this 
is  tho  body  of  my  grand I'.it her.  Let  t:s  pledge  ourselves 
to  sileneo  with  regard  to  his  state.  (.):ie  thing  is  certain 
— it  will  ccmvineo  tlu»-^e  who  have  hithurto  been  bkej)- 
tieal  as  to  the  truths  of  Taui^m." 

K  very  body,  inel.iuing  mysL-lf,  .r,'ave  the  roijuired  pro- 
mise, and  wo  (pi i' ted  the  cemetery,  tho  door  of  which 
was  carefully  hulked  and  8^\Ued. 

**  Sung -tie,"  whispered  Chang,  as  I  re-entered  my 
sedan,  "you  will  excuse  our  asking  you  to  accompany 
us  homo  to-day,  will  you  not  ?  Wo  have  to  hold  a  family 
council.** 

"I  understand,*'  was  my  answer.     "Please  express  to 


your  cousin  how  deeply  I  regret  the  misfortune  that  has 
befallen  you.** 

I  had  started  for  a  day's  holiday,  and  did  not  wish  to 
return  home  until  nightfall,  so  directed  my  bcarera  to 
proceed  to  what  are  known  as  the  Peach  Gardens,  a  beau- 
tiful spot  on  the  bank  of  the  Hwang-poo  Kiver,  where, 
spite  of  the  foregoing  unpleasant  adventure,  I  passoil  a 
very  agreeable  time. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  ere  I  saw  anything  of  my  friends, 
the  first  to  pay  me  a  visit  being  ('hang,  who,  to  my 
astonishment,  sjioke  very  giavely  about  tho  Kiang-shi. 

**I  thought  you  did  not  beliovo  in  them,**  I  remarked. 
"  Have  you  received  a  visit  from  one  ?" 

"  My  good  Sung-tie,**  he  gravely  answered,  "  it  was  all 
very  well  for  me  to  jeor  as  long  as  my  family  was  freo 
f.om  this  trouble  ;  but  now  tho  case  is  dilTerent.  It 
comes  home  to  a  fellow  when  Lo  finds  his  grandfather 
has  been  one  of  tlie  wanderers  ;  besides  the  discovery 
han2>i3ns  at  an  unfortunate  ti.ii",  and  is  a  bad  omen  for 
Yueen,  who  is  .shortly  to  bo  married." 

*' Don't  be  so  f«>olish,"  I  said.  "I  ox]»octed  better 
thiu.v^s  of  a  philosopher  like  yourself.  It  \v:lh  only  a  few 
d:iys  ago  you  were  making  fun  of  Tauism,  and  now  you 
pretend  to  credit  one  of  its  most  astonishing  delusions." 

"It  may  not  be  such  a  delusion  as  you  think,'*  he  sig- 
nificantly replied.  "If  one  of  your  ancestors  had  got 
iiit(»  such  a  muddle  as  oui^s  has,  you  would  feel  just  as  I 
do.  AVe  are  goiug  to  have  a  universal  rescue,"  referring 
to  a  Tauist  ceremony,  "  and  hope  thereby  to  apjiease  the 
malignant  spirits.  Possibly,  after  this  trouble  has  beea 
removed  from  our  family,  I  shall  go  back  to  my  old  way 
of  thinking  ;  meanwhile,  I  U^l  a  respectful  regard  for 
my  cousin's  Tiith.  Depend  upon  it,  all  men  are  in- 
flnonced  by  tho  two  elements— heaven  and  earth." 

As  T  attributed  hi.?  change  of  .sentiment  to  nervousness, 
I  ref:*ain(?d  from  any  furtln^r  comment,  and  after  that  tho 
subj  et  was  dro]>pHd  l.>y  us,  and  Chang  gradually  resumed 
his  ol  1  way  of  thinking,  though  I  noticed,  when  Yueen 
was  iii::i  ri.^il  to  a  Luly  named  Ah-meen,  that  his  cousin 
tt)ok  i)iirt  in  tho  Tanist  ceremonies. 

In  the  Summer  of  l^oS  I  was  summonod  home,  the  last 
of  my  Shanghai  friends  tt>  hi. I  m*»  adieu  being  Lin  Yueen 
and  Ijin  Cluing,  who  a(reonn>.'niied  me  as  f;ir  as  Woo-sung, 
and  with  whom  I  i)r.)mis -d  t  >  correspond,  whicjh  xdedge, 
on  Jiceount  of  my  constant  traveling,  I  found  inix^ossible 
to  keep. 

On  my  return  to  Cliina  I  went  to  reside  in  Amov, 
whens  to  mv  astonishment,  I  one  dav  encountered 
Chang,  whoso  appearance  was  so  greatly  changed  that  I 
scarcely  n^coTuized  him. 

Our  meetiiig  occurred  at  a  roe«»i)tio:i  i^iven  by  the 
Taonti  to  tlie  foreign  residents,  an«l  wh.^n  it  was  over, 
my  friend,  who  Avas  secretary  to  tho  mandarin,  led  me 
into  his  private  apartments,  and  after  heavtily  welcoming 
me,  sf)leni!ilv  e\el;;imed  : 

"  [t  jijiiiears  as  if  you  had  returned  from  the  dead  !" 

"Oh,  i.u.  1  lim  not  a  Kiang-shi."  I  laughingly  an- 
b  we  red.      "  How  is  your  cousin  Yueen  ?" 

At  tho  mention  of  the  latter's  name  he  turned  deadly 
pale  iind  t.embled  violently,  then,  mastering  himself  l>y 
a  great  cirort,  r  »e,  carefully  shut  tho  doors  of  tlio  apart- 
ment, and,  seating  himself  do.so  to  me,  s.iid  : 

"  You  remember  I  was  once,  like  yours.df,  a  disbeliever 
in  tho  unhapjiy  one.  Alas !  I  am  no  lon.Lrt?r  so.  Soon 
after  your  departure  from  Shanghai,  Ah  -  meen,  my 
cou.sin's  wife,  died  suddenly,  and  was  buried  among  our 
ancestors,  from  which  hour  Yueen  began  to  pine  away, 
though  none  of  us  suspected  the  awful  truth.  Being  tho 
next  bead  of  oar  family,  I  took  upon  myself  to  qnestion 
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assktanoe,  why,  then,  it*B  also  our  duty  to  oome  to  the 
rescne.  £h,  sister  mine  ?  That'd  logical,  at  any  rate  ;" 
and  the  speaker  glanced  sunnily  into  tLe  otber^s  face. 

As  the  widow  was  often  in  the  habit  of  saying,  she  did 
not  know  what  in  the  world  she  should  do  without  Janet. 
It  was  not  always  the  most  agreeable  business,  this  let- 
ting her  first  floor  ;  but  it  seemed,  after  all,  the  best 
course  to  be  adopted.  A  small  income,  such  as  theirs, 
wotdd  not  sufiice  without  some  additional  means  of  sui)- 

port 

They  had  been  decidedly  uiifortuuate  of  late  as  re- 
garded the  occupancy  of  the  "*  floor"  referred  to.  An 
eccentric  tenant  like  their  last  was  anything  but  pleasant; 
not,  by-the-way,  that  they  had  been  much  troubled  with 
his  presenco  in  the  house,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  had  been 
more  away  than  at  home.  HLs  proceedings  in  general 
had,  however,  been  peculiar.  His  manner  had  from  the 
first  been  not  only  absent,  but  nervous,  and  ho  had  fre- 
qnently  seemed  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  say  for  himself. 
Trae,  he  had  paid  well  and  regularly,  but  this  fact  did 
not  in  itself  servo  to  account  for  his  sudden  departure. 

"  You  will  take  good  care  of  my  luggage,  won't  you  ? 
Bat  I  need  scarcely  even  ask  the  question,"  had  been  his 
parting  remark,  gruffly  uttered,  as  usual.  "  It  will  soon 
be  sent  for,  or  I  may  even  come  myself  and  fetch  it. 
Good-morning,  ladies." 

The  15th  of  last  February,  dated,  however,  now  many 
weeks  ago,  and  there  still  stood  the  late  lodger's  two 
brown  trunks,  precisely  as  he  had  left  them. 

•*  It  might  have  been  bettor,  after  all,  if,  instead  of  ad- 
yertising,  I  had  kept  the  money  in  my  pocket,"  observed 
Mrs.  Westerley,  somewhat  drearily,  several  days  later  on. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  within  that  certainly  comfort- 
ably furnished  parlor,  during  which  the  ticking  of  the 
timepiece  on  the  mantelshelf  was  distinctly  audible. 
The  two  sisters  were  hard  at  work  this  morning,  painting, 
in  delicate  fashion,  fancy  jars  and  »>her  oruamonts,  for 
which  articles  they  found  a  ready  sale. 

"Ah,  if  you  were  only  manied,  Janet  —  married,  I 
mean,  to  some  rich  man  !  Things  might  be  very  differ- 
ent then,  child— for  yourself,  at  any  rate." 

There  was  a  slight  flush  visible  upon  Janet*s  face  as 
the  last  words  fell,  only  that  she  had  risen  up  suddenly 
at  that  instant  to  poke  the  firo,  and  therefore  no  one  per- 
ceived it. 

"You  wish  this,  then,  so  very  much,  dear  Daisy?" 
came  presently,  when  the  speaker  had  resumed  her  scat. 
•*  Yea.  I  know,  of  course,"  fell  hesitatingly.  "It's  easy 
onongh  to  understand  that  it  would  be  better  far  for 
ns  both.  But,  then,  sister  mine"— and  Janet  now  spoke 
gayly — "rich  men  don't  exactly  drop  from  the  clouds 
every  day.  Ah,  there's  the  postman  !  Quite  a  packet 
of  letters,"  she  observed,  presently,  laying  thorn  upon 
the  parlor-table.  *•  I  wonder  what  is  in  thrm  V  that  is 
the  next  question.  A  wine  merchant's  circular  I  Tuts  I 
Thev  should  have  sent  it  elsewhere.  *  Prices  for  funerals  ; 
cheap  and  otherwise.*  Better  have  kept  the  stamp,"  Avas 
the  running  commentary.  "  A  letter  from  Uncle  Fido.  | 
Wants  UB  to  send  him  several  quart-bottles  of  his  favor- 
ite delectable  patent  medicine,  of  course.  Now,  Daisy, 
what*8  your  news  ?"  and  Janet  suddenly  changed  her 
tone.  "  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  A  glass  of 
water,  dear?    Of  course,  directly." 

The  glass  of  water  procured,  Janet  herself,  without 

more  ado.  was  hurriedly  reading  the  missive  which  had 

apparently  thus  serred  to  disturb  her  sister's  mental 

composure. 

"  The  tninks,  with  thefr  eontflots  *''-thiiB  ran  the  wordlnff— 
"  loft  on  the  15th  of  Vebmary  in  Mrs.  Wostorloy's  possession,  are 


entirely  at  her  own  diBi)08al.  Slio  oun  sell  them,  or  othcrwii»e; 
precisely  as  she  likes.  It  may  bo  well,  however,  that  she  should 
first  examine  said  contonts  cnrofuUy.  Tliey  will,  it  is  believed, 
nearly  servo  to  reimburse  Mrs.  W.  for  expense  of  storage." 

"  Well  done  !"  exclaimed  Janet,  hotly  and  indig- 
nantly. "  I  fancied,  somehow,  that  we  were  being  duped 
all  along.  The  man's  wig,  and  horribly  old-fashioned 
mode  of  dressing,  to  say  nothing  of  those  aggravating, 
double-buttoned  gaiters,  always  served  to  rouse  my  ani- 
mosity. Instinct  has  never  yet  failed  me.  I  had  my 
suspicions  from  the  beginning." 

"  And  so  had  I,"  was  the  faint  response.  "We  must, 
however,  get  rid  of  the  trunks  immediately,  child. 
There's  no  time  to  be  lost.     Who  knows " 

**Tho  sooner  the  better"  broke  in  the  lively  Janet, 
excitedly,  before  whose  mental  eye  there  arose  sundry 
visions  as  to  dreadful  infernal  machines  being  hidden 
away  beneath  those  securely  fastened  lids.  "  We'll  send 
for  a  policeman,"  she  ejaculated,  energetically,  "and 
open  everything  in  his  presence." 

"Janet!"  came  in  a  tone  of  astonishment,  and  also 
keen  reproach. 

"That's  the  way  to  act,  of  course,"  went  on  Janet. 
"We  sha'n*t  be  in  any  scrape,  then.  Why,  the  case  is 
clear  enough,  Daisy." 

"  So  it  is  ;  but  I  object  to  the  policeman,"  was  Daisy's 
timid  expostulation.  **  They  are  a  stupid  set  of  men,  to 
begin  with  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  Dobbinses  over  the  way 
would  be  only  too  much  delighted  to  think  something 
was  amiss." 

"  Never  mind  the  Dobbinses,  Daisy  ;  and  what's  more, 
let  us  have  the  policeman." 

At  that  particular  moment,  however,  there  came  n 
sharp  rat-tat-too  at  the  house-door. 

"You  have  rooms  to  let,  I  believe,  or,  at  any  rate,  liad 
some  last  week  ?"  demanded  a  deep-toned  but  genth  - 
manly  voice,  addressing  Janet  Winyard,  as  that  young 
lady  answered  the  summons. 

"Yes;  the  first  floor."  came  demurely  in  reply.  "It 
is  still  unoccupied." 

**  Qlad  to  hear  it.  You  mav  consider  the  rooms  en- 
gaged,  then— that  is,  of  course,  with  your  permission.  1 
shall  be  in  somewhat  hite  this  evening.  Have  an  engage- 
ment to  dine  with  a  friend  at  the  club.  Don't  often  do 
that  kind  of  thing,  you  understand  ;  but  to-day  proves 
itself  an  excci)tion,"  and  the  words  fell  cheerily. 

**  It  might  l>e  wiser,  perhaps,  to  discuss  details  before 
arriving  at  any  decision,"  suggested  Janet,  sagaciously. 

"And  being  stningers  to  each  other,"  broke  in  the 
widow's  voice,  **reforenoos  must  be  exclianged.  Y'ou 
ofler  no  objection  ?" 

•'Certainly  not,"  and  tlio  spoaker  eyed  hor  narrowly. 
"  Your  r(K)ms  have  been  most  hi^hlv  recommended  to 
me  bv  mv  old  friend,  Mr.  Abraham  Tinkler." 

He  paused  a  moment.  The  look  of  consternation  visi- 
ble upon  tlie  countenances  of  those  n(?iir  liini  was  only 
too  self-apparent. 

**Mr.  Abraham  Tinkler  cannot  say  enough  in  your 
favor,"  he  pursued,  presently,  with  an  air  of  supreme 
unconcern.  **Aml  it  is  to  that  gentleman  I  must  beg 
to  refer  you  as  to  my  own  respectability.  You  will  have 
every  reason  to  l>e  satisticd.  You  have,  probably,  Mr. 
Tinkler's  present  address.  If  not,  h<?ro  it  is.  I  pay  in 
advance,  of  coui*se,"  wont  on  the  speaker,  volubly,  ap- 
pearing not  even  to  notice  the  air  of  marked  suspicion, 
also  indecision,  with  which  his  speech  was  received. 
"  Tlierc  is  the  money,  in  fact,  domi,''  and  he  took  oat  his 
purse.  "The  rule  with  strangers,  I  believe.  Oood- 
morning.*' 
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Mrs.  Weeierley's  first  floor  was  let,  then,  even  without 
her  own  actual  consent  The  stranger  had  simply  taken 
the  citadel  by  storm. 

"Too  peculiar  !"  as  Janet  remarked,  when  Daisy  and 
herself  were  again  left  alone.  Why  in  the  world  had 
they  both  been  thus  artfully  talked  over  by  the  hand- 
some stranger  ? 

A  strange  sense  of  mental  uneasiness  was  the  natural 
result  on  the  part  of  both  sisters. 

"We  have  acted  like  lunatics,"  as  Janet  observed, 
"and  must  abide  by  the  consequences.  How  I  hate 
lodgers  of  every  shape  and  description !" 

"Marry  some  one  who  is  rich,  then,  and  your  own 
fight  will  then  be  over.  But,  seriously,  Janet,  what  else 
is  to  be  done  V* 

The  girl  thus  addressed  shook  her  head  sympathetic- 
ally. She,  too,  had  her  own  little  secret,  as  who  in  this 
world  has  not  ?  If  she  could  not  marrv  Max  Eden  be- 
cause  he  was  poor  as  a  church-mouse,  she  was  also  firmly 
resolved  not  to  marry  auy  one  else.  Why  not  do  as  she 
liked  in  the  matter,  knowing  for  a  certainty  that  Max,  on 
his  part,  liked  her  every  bit  as  well  as  she  did  him  ? 

Thus  ran  the  present  tide  of  afiairs  in  No.  2  Touch- 
cumton  Terrace  ;  and  Daisy,  in  true  sisterly  fashion,  had 
been  Janet's  confidant.  There  were  many  preparations  to 
be  made  that  evening.  The  late  tenant's  property,  the 
presence  of  which  had  created  such  a  tide  of  bitter  ani- 
mosity, was  dragged  ignominiou&ly  from  its  recent 
quarters  and  landed  despairingly  within  the  precincts 
of  the  parlor  itself. 

**  Full  of  nothing  but  trash  too,  I'll  bo  bound  to  say 
— stones,  probably,"  added  Janet;  "but  after  running 
tlirough  their  contents  to-morrow  evening  we  will  get 
rid  of  them." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Philip  Vance  had  duly  arrived,  and 
seemed,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had 
lived  there  all  his  life.  Neither  did  he  take  refuge  in  his 
club  the  following  evening,  as  it  had  been  fondly  hoped. 
On  the  contrarv,  he  remained  cozilv  at  home,  his  feet  on 
the  fender,  and  the  fingers  of  one  hand  tapping  lightly 
those  of  the  other. 

"The  game,  so  far,  has  been  played  well,"  he  solilo- 
quized. 

Considerably  later  on,  as  arrangetl,  when  all  was  quiet, 
the  sisters  set  about  the  task  of  in8X)ecting  the  personal 
property  of  Mr.  Abraham  Tinkler.     ., 

Yes,  of  course ;  the  respective  upper  portions  were 
raised  easily  enough  when  the  trunks  were  unlocked. 
There  was  no  soft  woman's  clothing  obtruding  itself  un- 
asked between  this  hinge  and  that,  this  inner  tray  and  the 
other. 

Only  a  solid,  compact  mass,  it  would  seem,  lay  before 
their  eyes  ;  a  mass  carefully  oversx)read,  too,  by  a  thick 
coating  of  white  cotton  wool. 

And  then  Janet,  somewhat  indifferently,  removed  the 
layer  of  wool  belonging  to  the  trunk  standing  near  her. 
The  next  moment,  with  a  Rudden  exclamation,  she  had 
started  to  her  feet  like  one  who  had  just  received  a 
violent  shock.  « 

The  widow  also  had  all  at  once  become  pale  and  agi- 
tated. 

"This,  then,  explains  everything  !"  exclaimed  Janet. 
"A  hider-away  of  money  like  this  can  have  but  one 
object  in  view — no  other." 

"  This  mass  of  golden  sovereigns,  layers  upon  layers  of 
ihem,  as  it  would  seem,  has  been  stolen,"  and  Daisy's  voice 
trembled  with  intense  nervonsness.  "  Mischief  will  come 
oni  of  this,  Janet^mark  my  words  !  Our  home  has  been 
OMde  •  nhelter  for  that  which  the  maa  vho  bronghi  it 


dared  not  take  elsewhere.  We  have  been  nsed,  Janet,  I 
tell  you.  Look  here  I  Ah,  I  quite  expected  it  The 
other  trunk  tells  the  same  disgraceful  tale.  Oh,  Janet, 
child  !  why  did  I  not  take  your  advice  ?" 

"  Oh,  about  the  policeman  I"  broke  in  Janet,  trying 
hard  to  recover  some  amount  of  self-possession  ;  more,  it 
seemed,  for  Daisy's  sake  than  her  own.  "  Well,  I  don*t 
know  that  that  would  have  done  so  very  much  good,  after 
all.     It's  an  ugly  piece  of  business  altogether." 

"And  now  we  have  actually  been  insane  enough  to 
take  in  an  accom2)lice,"  moaned  the  panic-stricken 
Daisv. 

"We  have  not  distinguished  ourselves,  certainly.  See  I 
Here  is  a  paper,"  cried  the  younger  sister  ;  "  stuck  care- 
lessly into  one  of  the  comers.  It  may  possibly  serve  to 
enlighten  our  darkness." 

The  slip  of  paper  in  question  failed,  however,  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  There  stood  the  two  trunks  open 
before  them.  The  sisters  simply  stared  at  each  other  in 
bewilderment  So  engrossed  had  they  been  in  the  task 
now  engaging  their  attention,  that  neither  had  heard  the 
bell  which  sounded  from  the  new  tenant's  room.     Thev 

• 

had  but  one  thought—that  the  contents  were  certain  to 
be  sought  for.  Every  investigation  would  be  made.  No 
expense  would  be  spared  by  the  rightful  owners  of  such 
wealth.  Large  printed  notices,  giving  details,  were  pro- 
bably already  posted  in  many  directions,  and  the  last 
point  of  resting-place  would  soon  be  successfully 
traced. 

Unable  to  bear  the  vision  any  longer,  Janet  stooped 
down  hastily  and  caught  up  one  of  the  displaced  sheets 
of  cotton  wool,  with  the  view,  as  if  in  desperation,  of 
shutting  out  such  vision  for  ever.  She  was  about  to  lay 
it  once  more  in  its  old  resting-place  when  a  carefully 
folded  sheet  of  letter-paper  showed  itself  as  laid  snugly 
in  between  the  folds  of  the  soft  padding. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  she  had  torn  it  from  its 
liiding-place,  and  Daisy  was  quickly  glancing  over  her 
sister's  shoulder.     They  read  : 

"  Deab  Sistebs  :  You  have  both  more  than  half-forf^otten  Ken- 
neth, I'll  bo  bound  to  siy,  who  ran  away  when  a  boy  and  was 
never  heard  of  aflorward.  You  thought,  perhaps,  bo  was  long 
since  dead  and  buried ;  but  if  so.  you  are  pn^ndly  mistaken.  He 
always  hated  poverty,  and  vowed  to  himself  that  he  would  never 
return  homo  until  he  was  a  sort  of  millionaire.  Thank  God,  ho 
has  at  last  accomplish<»d  his  desire,  and  now  sends  his  sisters  a 
couple  of  trunks- full.  If  they  prefer  selling  the  contents,  they  are 
still  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Kenneth  Wihtabd." 


"  Dear,  bonnio  little  Kenneth  !" —  as  Daisy  exclaimed, 
softly,  sobbing  meanwhile — **  whose  running  away  in  that 
fashion  nearly  broke  mother's  heart !" 

"  And  then,  such  an  extraordinary  jumble  of  mystery 
altogether,'*  observed  Janet,  who  scarcely  even  remem- 
bered Kenneth.  **If  these  trunks  were  really  his,  they 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  belonged  to  Abraham 
Tinkler ;  and  if  they  belonged  to  the  latter,  what  had 
they  to  do  with  Kenneth  ?" 

*•  But  where  is  he  ?"  questioned  Daisy,  still  overcome 
with  a  sense  of  gladness.  **  I  would  rather  see  his  dear 
face  again  than  gaze  upon  all  the  wealth  in  Chri>ten- 
dom  !" 

"Bravo,  my  Daisy  !— my  own  simple-hearted  sister  I" 

"  Yes,  there  stood  the  n»w  lodger  within  the  o]>en 
doorway.  He  had  evidently  been  quietly  watchmg  all 
that  had  lately  been  proinsc  on. 

**  Mr.  Yance  !— Mr.  Philip  Vance  I"  fell  simultaneously 
from  the  lips  of  both  sisters. 

"  Nonsense  !  Call  me  Kenneth,  can't  yen  ?  I*ra  no 
more  called  Philip  Vance  than  yon  are,  wither  of  joi^ 
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named  Bobfa- 
ion  Craaoe. 
Ton  wftnt 
soma  Bort  of 
eredential,  I 
suppose?  All 
women  do 
this.  Pbr- 
hapB,  too,  it's 
best  This,  I 
tJiink,    Doisj, 


will 


■  to 


Bitiafy  yon  U 
to  the  real 
»tate  of  tbe 
aase.  This 
mioiatiire,  tell 
me,  do  jon  re- 
member it  ?" 
So  Bajing, 
be  ftdranced 
toward  tlie 
table,  ftnd  laid 
npon  it,'  al- 
most with  on 


fiat  1  seem  in 
ui  extraordi- 
nuj  dream, 
taj  own  Ken- 
neth." And 
aa  tbe  irords 
fell,  ahe  drew 
the  onoe  pet 
bo7's  hand 
wUhin  hsT 
o vn,  and 
glanced  up 
admiringly 
Into  his  hand- 
some, alraedy 
bronzed  hoe. 
"  Explain  this 
dream  to  me," 
ahc  added. 
"  I  oannot  do 
so  nyself." 

"Ton  would 
be  olerer  if 
yon  oonld," 
he    letntned. 


KULaois  nsMnina  urn  ut. 


air  of  rever- 
ence, a  small 
and  evident- 
ly well-worn, 
clasped  case. 
"  Unfasten 
it,"  he  said. 
"Only  see 
for    Tonr- 


Ibis,  then, 
the  night 
r  o  n  went 
cway?"  said 
Dfliay,  softly 
-gazing 
m  e  a  n  w  bile 
tarnesUy  at 
notber'snow 
faded  pie- 
tore.  "It 
was  miased, 
I  remember, 
Ifae  next  day. 


with  a  langh. 
"It  wonld 
puzzle  a  con- 
joror  to  do 
so,  I  think." 
"Bnteren 
if  yoD  did 
take     the 

Vanoe,  what 
in  the  name 
of  (ortnne 
have  you  to 
do  witli  the 
tmnks  of  Ab- 
raham Tink- 
ler ?"  barst 
.  forth  Janpt, 
V  ehementi.T. 
"It's  my 
own  Arm  be- 
lief BtiU  that 
yon  are  ao 
impostor, 
in  apite  of 
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your  credentials,  as  yon  call  tbem.  And  why  did  you 
call  yourself  Philip  Vance?  And  if  you*re  Kenneth, 
why  didn't  you  eome  back  years  ago  ?** 

"I  did  pretty  well,  too,  as  Abraham  Tinkler!  What 
Bay  you  ?"  fell  merrily. 

**  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  were  actu- 
nlly " 

*'  I  had  the  homor  of  appearing  in  that  character,  also, 
nnd  was  thus  in  a  position  to  learn  something  as  to  my 
h asters'  sweetness,  and  also  earnestness,  in  their  hard 
light  through  life.  The  wig  and  horribly  old-fashioned 
clothes  formed  a  capital  disguise — eh,  Janet  ? —  gaiters 
included." 

**And  double-buttoned,  too  I"  broke  in  Janet.  **You 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  create  a  very  agreeable  im- 
pression." 

*'  I  only  wanted  to  have  a  quiet  peep  at  you  both  be- 
fore formally  introducing  myself ;  and  was  already  on 
my  way  to  retake  the  rooms  when  your  response  to  *  D  * 
was  casually  shown  me  by  some  acquaintance.  He  had 
already,  however,  obtained  what  he  required.  Thought  I, 
Why  not  represent  *D,*  as  well  as  'Abraham  Tinkler'? 
I  can  then  throw  off  all  disguise.  I  am  in  all  reahty  a 
stranger  to  them,  and  the  wig  is  unendurably  hot  ? 
Quick  as  thought,  I  flew  back  to  the  hotel,  paid  my  bill, 
determined  upon  assuming  my  natural  voice,  which,  I 
flatter  myself,  is  a  trifle  more  agreeable — and  here  I  am." 

Only    to    think,   though,   how  they  had    both    been 
duped  !  as  Janet  said.     It  was  simply  disgraceful. 
*♦»*** 

There  was  a  wedding  soon  afterward  at  No.  2  J^ouch- 
cumton  Terrace.  The  happy  bride  did  not  marry  poverty 
either  ;  but  the  riches  are,  in  this  case,  her  very  own — a 
gift  from  the  brother  who  has  been  absent  nearly  all 
bis  life. 

As  Max  Eden  himself  observes  :  ''It  is  not  every  bride 
who  can  boast  the  possession  of  a  trunk-full  of  gold,  pre- 
sented as  a  marriage  dowry." 

**  There  has  been  a  turn  in  the  tide,  that's  very  cer- 
tain," remarked  Mrs.  Dobbins,  *'  for  the  people  over  the 


war. 
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BUENOS   AYRES. 

Bv  L.  E.  C. 

The  voyage  of  6,000  miles  from  France  to  Buenos 
Ayres  was  made  in  twenty-six  days,  which  includes  the 
<]ay  we  spent  at  Santa  Cruz,  that  sun-baked  town  of 
Tenerifle,  and  two  days  at  Montevideo.  It  was  the 
middle  of  July  when  we  cast  anchor  in  the  River  La 
Plata,  therefore  we  had  arrived  in  the  very  heart  of 
Winter.  The  afternoon  sun  was  warm,  but  the  morn- 
ings and  nights  were  cold,  about  the  same  temperature 
as  January  in  the  north  of  France.  All  the  heavy,  warm 
garments  which  had  been  laid  aside  when  in  the  tropics 
were  now  resumed.  Although  midwinter,  the  musquitoes 
were  as  lively  as  those  on  Summer  days  in  New  Jersey; 
but  here  they  are  three  times  the  size,  and  the  venom 
of  their  bite  corresponds  in  like  manner. 

From  the  bay  Buenos  Ayres  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  very  large  city.  The  myriads  of  domes  and  the 
campaniles  of  the  churches  give  one  the  idea  of  a  city 
rich  in  architectural  beanty,  but  on  close  acquaintance 
all  such  illusions  vanish,  and  one  is  fearfully  disap- 
p«iinted  at  the  narrow  street?,  which  are  so  full  of  ruts 
nnd  holes  tliat  you  would  be  pardoned  for  supposing 
tliat  an  enrfli quake  had  ra?»sed  alonp  them.  The  paving 
and  repaving  is  an  endless  job  ui  Buouos  AyreSt    The 


fault  lies  in  tke  orignal  paving  of  the  streets  without  lay- 
ing a  solid  foundation.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
heavy  wagons  and  carriages  passing  over  sink  or  loosen 
the  stones,  so  that  the  work  has  always  to  be  recom- 
enced  ;  in  fact,  it  is  never  finished,  for  no  sooner  is  it 
ended  in  one  place  than  it  must  be  recommenced  in  an- 
other. Sometimes  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  gets  a  wheel 
caught  in  one  of  those  holes.  Does  the  driver  vocifer- 
ate and  lash  his  horses  as  they  do  in  New  York  ?  Not  at 
all ;  the  horses  seem  accustomed  to  this  state  of  aflfdrs. 
A  word  from  the  driver  and  they  tug  with  all  t^eir  might, 
and  provided  the  wheel*  and  axle  hold  good,  all  goes 
well ;  however,  sometimes  the  wheel  prefers  'breaking  to 
yielding,  which  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  the  spec- 
tators. 

The  sidewalks  are  narrow — just  room  to  pass  and  re- 
pass. They  always  retain  their  level,  and  where  the 
street  descends  into  a^ hollow,  leaving  the  pathway  some 
four  feet  high,  a  narrow  iron  bridge  is  thrown  across  the 
street  for  the  use  of  pedestrians.  There  is  also  at  each 
comer  of  the  block  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  street 
crossing.  Buenos  Ayres  covers  an  area  of  2,000  acres, 
and  is  laid  out  in  blocks  45  feet  square.  The  houses  in 
general  are  of  one  story,  but  in  the  busiest  part,  that 
which  centres  around  the  Plaza  Victoria,  they  reach  two 
stories.  There  are  no  large  mercantile  houses,  no  large 
warehouses,  no  mills  or  manufactories.  All  that  is  ex- 
ported comes  from  the  interior,  and  consists  of  raw 
material,  the  crude  products  of  the  country,  wool,  corn, 
hides,  dried  meat  and  horn.  The  importations  are  what 
are  found  in  the  stores,  which,  on  their  arrival,  triple 
their  value.  Wine,  im  particular,  is  sold  at  a  fabulous 
price,  at  least  five  times  its  value  in  France.  A  five-franc 
bottle  of  St.Esteph  is  here  five  nacionals,  that  is,  twenty- 
five  francs  ;  the  vin  ordinaire,  worth  thirty  cents,  is  sold 
at  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  Money 
is  quickly  made  here,  but  as  quickly  spent.  The  people 
have  something  of  the  ways  of  those  of  our  Western 
States — a  certain  free  and  ofiUiand  manner,  and  a  careless- 
ness where  money  is  concerned.  In  receiving  change, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  in  a  store  or  restaurant,  your 
Argentine  never  thinks  of  examining  whether  it  be  cor- 
rect. The  city  markets  are  numerous,  and  well  stocked 
with  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit  mostly  oranges  and 
bananas,  all  of  which  are  sold  at  a  low  price.  Very  little 
can  be  said  for  the  stores.  They  are  small,  the  windows 
narrow  and  low;  in  some  cases  the  store  is  without  win- 
dows or  door,  but  is  open  its  entire  width  on  the  street. 
The  Almenga  ^  la  Americana,  the  Almenga  de  Londres 
and  **E1  Progreso,"  in  the  ddli  Florida  (Florida  Street), 
form  a  few  exceptions.  Although  not  large,  their  win- 
dows are  filled  with  rich  and  brilliant  merchandise.  The 
bric'd'brac  stores  are  but  a  repetition,  on  a  very  small 
scale,  of  those  in  Paris.  The  pastrycook  and  book  stores 
are  the  largest  and  most  attractive  in  appearance. 

In  the  streets  you  will  meet  representatives  of  every 
nation,  and  of  every  Province  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
from  the  dark,  straight-haired  Indian  to  the  bright-eyed 
Spanish  doiia,  who  still  retains  the  traditional  headgear 
of  her  country,  and  flirts  her  fan  as  only  a  Spanish  beauty 
can.  Yet,  with  all  the  variety  a  cosmopolitan  population 
gives,  there  is  no  briglituess,  nothing  attractive,  in  this 
city;  for  there  are  no  boulevards,  no  cn/^s  opening  on 
the  street,  as  in  France  and  Spain,  to  tempt  one  to  an 
hour  of  idleness  and  pleasure ;  no  trees  to  give  a  shade 
during  the  hot  days  of  Summer ;  nothing  of  the  seduc- 
tiveness that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  southern  city, 
where  life  is  usually  spent  so  much  ont-of-doora.  There 
is  but  one  small  promenade,  the  Paseo  de  Julio,  over- 
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looking  the  baj,  and  it  is  really  charming,  this  terrace, 
with  its  weU-shaded  allee,  its  pretty  pasture  and  sweet- 
smelling  flowering  shrubs.  At  the  end  of  the  promenade 
is  a  white  marble  statue  of  Mazzini,  which  tells  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  fraternity  of 
Italy.  Down  below,  the  small  stretch  of  rocky  shore  is 
crowded  with  women  who,  barefefooted,  are  doing  their 
washing.  Clotheslines  are  raised  on  poles,  from  which 
float  every  imaginable  garment,  of  all  hues  and  colors, 
Spanish  yellow  predominating. 

Much  remains  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  earlr 
settlers  of  this  colony.  Everything  is  carried  on  horse- 
liack,  for  these  aro  no  delivery- wagons — the  very  beggars 
go  on  horseback.  The  milkcans  are  fastened  into  pockets 
of  cowhide  on  each  side  of  the  saddle  ;  tbe  mails  are  car- 
ried through  the  city  in  like  manner  —  two  enormous 
cases,  always  covered  with  cowhide,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  horse,  while  the  rider,  an  Iifjo  del  pais,  is  mounted 
in  the  centre.  All  bundles  and  baskets  are  transports 
in  this  way. 

As  one  continues  down  the  street,  the  almengas  (stores) 
become  less  frequent,  and  the  barred  windows,  which  de- 
note the  private  dwellings,  more  numerous.  They  are 
but  one  story  high,  with  flat  roofis,  around  which  is  a 
balustrade  in  stone  or  iron.  They  are  all  painted  in 
bright  colors,  every  house  diflerent — buff,  violet,  cream, 
pink,  blue  and  yellow  follow  each  other.  The  interiors 
are  not  less  brilliant  with  mirrors  and  gilding.  Those  are 
but  saliB  (drawing-rooms)  which  give  on  the  street.  The 
house  extends  into  quite  a  depth,  each  suite  of  apart- 
ments, or  what  would  have  been  a  story  if  the  house  had 
been  built  upright  instead  of  lengthwise,  is  divided  one 
from  the  other  by  2^  patio  (courtyard),  which  is  filled  with 
flowers,  palms  and  orange-trees  ;  a  fountain  or  a  well  is 
usually  in  the  centre  of  the  first  court ;  a  large  garden 
extends  beyond  the  house  in  the  rear. 

A  word  for  the  churches,  whose  steeples  were  the  first 
objects  to  attract  our  attention.  They  are  large  stone 
buildings,  with  no  claim  beyond  that  of  the  Tuscan  order 
of  architecture  ;  some  even  simpler.  The  interiors,  ac- 
cording to  Spanish  taste,  are  most  brilliantly  decorated 
and  profusely  overlaid  with  gold.  Every  niche  and  avail- 
able spot  is  filled  with  figures  of  saints,  martyrs  and  apos- 
tles. The  old-time  female  saints  have  a  square,  dumpy 
look.  They  are  not  represented  in  the  traditional  clinging 
garments,  but  are  robed  in  rich  stuffs  and  silks,  with 
voluminous  skirts  that  would  do  credit  to  the  days  of  the 
Virgin  Queen  of  England.  ThPk  figures  of  bishops,  apos- 
tles, etc.,  are  all  in  full  pontificals,  mitre  and  crosier  ;  the 
lesser  saints,  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  their  calling.  The 
pictures  are  not  less  peculiar.  I  saw  a  Virgin  and  a  St. 
Joseph  represented  with  faces  as  black  as  any  negro, 
while  another  black  saint  had  an  expression  anything  but 
••heavenly."  Small  altars  line  each  side  of  tbe  church, 
gayly  decorated  with  flowers  and  lace.  Bows  of  very 
broad  ribbon  are  attached  to  the  riglit-haud  side  of  every 
altar-cloth  ;  they  are  of  bright  colors,  varying  from  deep- 
red  to  pale-blue.  Some  of  the  cburches  hs^ve  priedietix  ; 
others  are  strewn  with  rich  carpets  and  have  a  few  seats, 
but  it  is  rare  to  see  any  one-  seated  during  service. 

After  the  dwellings  of  the  living,  the  spot  the  most 
picturesque  is  the  Recoletn,  the  resting-place  of  the  de- 
parted. It  is  truly  a  village  erected  for  the  dead.  Each 
family  has  its  own  vault,  over  which  a  monument  is 
raised,  taking  always  the  form  of  a  miniature  chai>el 
or  shrine ;  some  large,  some  small,  some  with  high 
gabled  roofs,  others  domed  like  mosques  ;  nearly  all 
are  of  white  marble,  a  few  are  of  black  and  white 
gray  and  red  marbles.    In  all  are   little   altars,    deco- 


rated with  flowers,  statues,  wreaths  of  immortelles,  and 
in  nearly  all,  wax  lights,  according  to  the  old  tradition, 
are  kept  burning  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Some- 
times a  cofiin  is  placed  in  the  altar,  and  through  the  iron  / 
grating  in  the  pavement  one  can  see  the  family  for 
generations  past  reposing  on  shelves,  one  above  the* 
other.  When  the  vault  is  completely  filled,  as  there  is  no 
way  of  enlarging  it,  the  surviving  members  are  obliged 
to  emigrate  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  cemetery,  and  there 
build  a  new  mausoleum  and  resting-place  for  the  future 
generations. 

There  is  no  natural  beauty  in  the  coaintry  that  sur- 
rounds the  City  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  no  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation, but  a  few  small  trees  here  and  there,  except  at  the 
suburb  of  Belgrano,  where  there  is  a  fine  drive  and  well- 
shaded  walks  ;  but  tbose  trees  have  all  been  planted  and 
carefully  cultivated  ;  an  occasional  hedge  of  much  ill- 
used-looking  aloes  alone  reminds  one  that  it  is  the  South. 
Standing  on  a  slight  eminence,  you  look  across  a  flat, 
bare  country  where  nothing  breaks  the  view  to  the  ho- 
rizon. That  is  the  commencement  of  the  great  plain,  of 
the  Pampas,  that  stretches  without  a  break  to  the  Straits 
Magellan,  and  to  the  west  until  it  meets  the  Cordil- 
leras. But  civilization  does  not  extend  so  far.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  south,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  west,  on  the  Pampas,  is  the  frontier  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Indian,  who  wages  a  continual  warfare 
against  the  colonist  to  rob  him  of  the  produce  of  his  in- 
dustry, and  to  prevent  further  encroachment  on  the  bar- 
ren, uncultivated  tract  of  land  still  left  the  native  tribes, 
which,  in  its  savage  state,  produces  only  a  hard,  dry  herb, 
called  pqja  brava.  This  is  the  Oynerium  of  the  natural- 
ists, but  well  known  in  Europe  as  a  garden  ornament 
under  the  name  of  pampas-grass. 

Until,  like  the  primeval  forests,  this  laud  had  under- 
gone the  baptism  of  fire,  it  was  as  barren  and  unyieldiug 
as  a  stretch  of  sandy  desert.  Therefore  great  patience  was 
required  in  those  who  first  imported  horses  and  cattle,  as 
they  had  to  feed  them  with  forage  brought  from  Europe. 
The  ground  is  fertile  where  cultivated,  yielding  cereals 
and  the  Spanish  trefoil,  and  where  the  fire  has  pas.sed 
over  the  pampas-grass  good  pasture  has  been  produced 
from  European  seeds.  The  cattle  graze  and  grow  fat  ia 
the  Winter,  but  in  the  Summer  everything  is  dried, 
leaving  the  black  clay  visible.  The  Autumn  rains 
bring  back  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  gives  pro- 
visions for  the  Winter,  but  should  they  fail  before  the 
frost  of  April  and  May,  and  the  cold  which  is  often  rigor- 
ous in  June  and  July,  it  is  death  for  the  small  and  more 
delicate  animals,  and  a  forced  emigration  for  the  stronger 
ones.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  ruin  for  the  colonist  ;  only  a 
passing  ruir,  however,  for  time  and  patience  will  quickly 
repair  the  loss. 

One  must  not  look  here  for  the  comfortable,  and  in 
many  cases  the  handsome,  residence  of  a  North  Ameri- 
can ranch,  nor  even  for  tbe  snug  little  cottage  home  of 
the  smallest  farmer.  A  thatched  roof,  supported  by  four 
mud  walls,  a  low  door  and  no  window,  a  well  without  a 
stone  curb  to  afford  protection,  and  without  a  post  to 
hitch  your  horse  to,  such  is  the  habitation  where  many  a 
family  vegetates  in  privation  and  idleness.  Sobriety 
carried  to  such  a  point  ceases,  I  think,  to  be  a  virtue.* 

A  few  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres  some  rich  landowners 
have  erected  handsome  houses,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  fields  sown  with  grain,  and  acres  of  forest  land. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  all  thus 
to  make  Nature  yield  ;  to  create  forests  where  she  had  not 
raised  a  tree,  where  blow  the  most  variable  winds,  where 
the  drought  of  Summer  brings  destructive  insects,  where 
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Poppea  Note,  liherta  of  Priscus—aDd  both  seem  to  haye 
vexy  deTerlj  managed  their  aflain.  '  In  the  first  deed 
Poppea  Note  sells  to  Margaris  two  jonng  slaves  named 
Simplex  and  Petrinus.  In  the  second  the  same  ladj  de- 
clares herself  a  debtor  to  Margaris  for  the  sum  of  1,450 
sestertii,  which  she  had  evidenUj  borrowed  from  her 
friend.  The  meaning  of  the  third  cannot  be  made  out 
with  certainty,  bnt  the  repetition  of  the  word  mancipia^ 
which  occnrs  in  every  other  line,  makes  it  evident  that 
Poppea  Note  is  still  engaged  in  her  favorite  sport  of 
dealing  in  slaves. 

MACREADY  AND  MR  IRVING. 

Fbom  the  best  written  notices  or  descriptions  of  a  per- 
formance it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  jnst  and  an  adequate 
idea  of  it.  To  one  then,  who,  likd  myself,  has  not  seen 
Macready*s  Werner^  a  parallel  or  a  contrast  between  the 
first  and  the  latest  representation  of  the  x>art  is  not  easy. 
Talfourd,  however,  describes  Macready*s  Werner  as  **a 
man,  proud,  voluptuous  (?),  and,  above  all,  weak— craving 
after  the  return  of  his  fatherly  love  with  more  anxiety 
from  his  sense  of  inability  to  repose  ou  his  own  character 
and  resources,  and  vainly  lavishing  his  fondness  upon  a 
son,  whose  stem,  simple,  unrelenting  nature  repels  all 
his  advances  with  dis<lain. "  To  this  may  be  added  the 
fact  that  in  the  concluding  scenes  Macready  carried  away 
his  audience  by  an  electrical  outburst  of  passion.  Of 
these  qualities,  the  weakness  alone  is  prominently  shown 
by  Mr.  Irving.  Tlie  voluptuousness,  w^hatever  Talfourd 
meant  by  it,  is  gone,  and  we  see  a  nature  irresolute,  ten- 
der, suspicious,  refined  and  ennoblcil  by  pride  of  race 
and  transcendent  aficction  for  his  son,  who  is  less  inten- 
tionally vicious  than  indifiercnt  to  the  means  he  employs 
to  further  his  ends.  With  Mr.  Irving,  tne  play  might  al- 
most be  called  by  a  name  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  old 
drama,  "  The  Father's  Tragedy."  Mr.  Ir\*ing's  perform- 
ance had  extreme  dignity,  pathos  and  power,  and  in  the 
stronger  scenes  carried  away  the  audienc*e.  Exceptional 
interest  attended  the  occasion,  which  was  a  compliment- 
ary benefit  to  that  worthy  gentleman  and  fine  dramatist, 
Dr.  Marston.  In  undertaking  to  supply  the  short- 
comings of  recognition  of  successive  governments,  Mr. 
Irving  drew  to  himself  all  that  was  best  in  letters  and  art. 
The  fact  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  played  the  small  character 
oi  Joupphine,  taken  originally  by  Mrs.  Faucit,  contributed 
also  to  the  signal  success  of  the  revival. 


THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

A  YouNu  girl  who  was  in  service  at  a  farmhouse  in  the 
Province  of  Schleswig,  in  Crermany,  lind  to  work  daily  so 
very  hard,  that  she  became  at  last  quite  dissatisfied  with 
her  lot. 

One  morning,  when  her  master  sent  her  into  the  field 
after  the  cows,  she  had  to  x>ass  a  hill  in  which  people 
had  often  heard  the  subterranean  little  folks  singing  and 
dancing.  The  girl  thonpjht  to  herself  how  enviably  happy 
those  dear  dwarfs  in  the  hill  must  be.  who  work  but 
leisurely  and  sing  so  cheerfully.  **  Alas  !"  she  exclaimed, 
*' could  I  but  live  with  them,  how  gladly  would  I  bid 
farewell  to  my  present  home  I** 

Her  words  were  heard  by  one  of  the  dwarfs,  a  young 
lad  who  had  just  been  seriously  contemplating  how  very 
advisable  it  would  1>e  for  him  to  look  out  for  a  wife.  So, 
when  the  girl  returned  from  the  field,  he  presented  himself 
to  her,  and  soon  persuaded  her  to  marry  him.  Tliey  are 
Mid  to  have  lived  happily  together  in  the  hill  for  many 


years.  They  had,  also,  about  half  a  dozen  children  ;  fun- 
nily small,  dear  little  creatures  these  must  have  been,  to 
be  sure. 

The  dwarfs  in  that  district  possessed  in  former  tirne^  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cradle  song,  of  which  some  frafrnient 
have  been  caught  by  the  listening  ]>easants,  and  are  ht  i  ; 
preserved. 

The  music  which  the  dwarfs  produce  is,  as  might  b»« 
expected,  remarkably  soft  and  soothing.  Loud  and  noixy 
music  is  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  little  folks.  A  peasant 
who  one  day  had  been  to  town  to  purchase  rice,  raisins 
and  other  luxuries  for  the  wedding  festival  of  his  daugh- 
ter, which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, fell  in  with  one  of  the  dwarfs  near  an  old  graveyard 
situated  close  to  the  road.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
which  they  had  together,  the  dwarf  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  witness  the  festivity,  and  pro- 
mised to  bring  with  him  for  a  wedding  present  a  lump  of 
gold  as  large  as  a  man*s  head. 

The  delighted  peasant  said  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  welcome  the  generous  guest ;  indeed,  he  should  con- 
sider it  quite  an  honor. 

"Apropos!**  remarked  the  dwarf,  just  as  they  shook 
hands  at  parting  ;  "  what  kind  of  music  do  you  have  to- 
morrow ?" 

Whereupon  the  rejoicing  peasant  somewhat  boastingly 
replied  : 

"  First-rate  music  !  We  shall  have  trumpets  and  kettle- 
drums !*' 

Then  the  dwarf  begged  to  be  excused  attending ;  for 
\  (he  said)  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  he  could  not  endure. 


I  1 


CURIOUS  CHANGES  OF  FLOWERS. 

Many  persons,  though  well  acquainted  with  flowers, 
are  unaware  of  the  changes  through  which  the  seedling 
tulip  passes.  It  is  four  or  five  years  before  it  flowers, 
then  it  takes  on  the  self-colored  or  breeder  form  ;  but  in 
the  breeder  state  it  is  easy  to  class  it  with  the  bizarres, 
roses  or  blcemens,  according  as  it  may  belong  to  either  of 
these  three  divisions.  Then,  at  the  expiration  of  some- 
times one  or  two  years  up  to  six  or  seven  years,  it  break?. 

j  into   its   true  character,    and   becomes   what  is  termed 

j  ** rectified." 

I  Why  the  tulip  should  be  an  exception  to  the  universal 
k.w  observed  in  seedling  flowers,  and  have  an  almost  ex- 
ceptionally intermediate  state,  ]>asseth  knowledge.  The 
practical  florist  asks  of  the  botanist  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  this,  and  no  reply  is  forthcominp:.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  whole  range  and  history  of  plants  there  is  no 
analogy  to  this  phenomenon. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  SAILORS. 

The  age  of  marine  romance  supplied  the  mariner  with 
many  extraordinary  pri\*ileges.  We  cannot  control  the 
winds  as  those  old  people  did.  There  are  no  longer  gale- 
makers  from  whom  Jack  can  buv  a  favorable  blast.  The 
very  saints  have  deserted  us,  since  it  is  certain  that— at 
sea — we  now  pray  to  them  in  vain.  Observe  that  in  fifty 
directions,  despite  our  propellers,  donkey-engines,  steam- 
windlasses,  and  the  like,  the  ancient  mariner  was  out 
and  away  better  off  than  we  are.  Did  he  want  wind  ? 
Then  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  to  a  Finn, 
who,  for  a  few  shillings,  would  sell  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  knotted  handkerchief  three  sorts  of  gale,  all  pros- 
X>eroa8,  but  one  harder  than  another,  by  which  he  could 
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maiDtop.  Who  now  regards,  save  with  mild  curiositj, 
the  corposant— the  St.  Elmo's  fire — the  dimly  burning 
meteoric  exhalation  at  the  yardarm  ?  It  is  no  more  to 
modem  and  current  imagination  than  the  phosphoric 
flashes  in  black  intertropic  waters.  But  the  ancient 
mariner  made  an  omen  of  it  —  a  saint  —  a  joy  to  be 
bl  »ssed  ;  he  wrought  it  into  a  beneficent  symbol,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  powers  of  salvation  as  comforted  him 
exceedingly  whilst  he  kneeled  on  quivering  kn^es  in  the 
pale  illumination  of  that  mystic  marine  corpse-candle. 
Who  now  scratches  the  mast  for  a  breeze  ?  Who  fears 
the  dead  body  as  a  storm-maker  ?  What  has  become  of 
the  damnatory  qualities  of  the  cat  ?  who  now  hears  the 
dimmest  echo  of  comminatory  power  in  her  loudest 
mew  ?  And,  most  galling  of  all  reflections,  into  what 
ocean  unknown  to  man  has  sailed  the  Flyirig  Dutchman  ? 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
By  W.  C.  Bryant. 

Cbowm  tho  cup  that  knows  no  sorrow, 
Steal  we  now  a  flight  from  eurth ; 

Night  will  oome  that  brings  no  morrow, 
Gild  it  then  with  radiant  mirth. 

Time  yet  points  a  warning  flnger, 
Moments  such  as  these  are  rare. 

Here,  while  smiles  and  laughter  linger, 
Wreathe  the  bowl  that  conquers  care. 

Warming  ev*ry  sense  to  pleasure, 
Waking  love's  tumultuous  joy. 

The  grape  is  earth's  sole  real  treasure 
To  age,  youth,  and  maiden  coy. 

Beauty's  smiles  are  fleeting  ever 

Though  they  thrill  with  rapture's  glow ; 

Wine  alone  betrays  us  never, 

Light  up,  then,  its  sparkling  flow. 

Weave  we  now  a  lay  of  gladness. 
Crown  the  cup  that  knows  no  care. 

We  will  drinlc  a  truce  to  sadness. 
Pledge  our  love  to  ev'ry  fair. 

Shed  the  juice  that  soothes  all  sorrow. 
We  will  take  a  flight  from  eoHh. 

Ebbing  hours  may  leave  no  niiorrow. 
Gild  them,  then,  with  radiant  mirth. 


LAUGHTER. 

By  Ausburn  Towner. 

The  capacity  of  laughing  belongs,  with  sleep,  appetite 
and  taste,  among  the  best  gifts  to  man.  It  deserves  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  various  attributes  of  the  human 
species  too,  because  we  hold  in  common  with  all 
animate  creation  our  faculties  and  capacities,  this 
one  being  the  only  exception.  It  especially  belongs 
to  the  human  race,  and  is  so  entirely  distinct,  peculiar 
and  different  from  any  act  ]3erformed  by  any  other 
npecies  of  animals  —  it  is  such  a  bar  between  man 
and  the  Icwer  order  of  creation — that  it  forms  an  argu- 
ment against  the  notion  of  evolution,  impossible  for  Dar- 
win and  his  disciples  to  climb  over.  It  is  something  that 
could  not  have  been  developed,  evolved  or  grown  up  to. 
The  first  diaphragm  or  midriff  must  have  been  as  sensi- 
tive and  elastic  as  is  the  latest  to  respond  to  the  emo- 
tions excited  by  mirth  or  other  pleasant  reflec  \^f>r\R 

I  am  disposed  to  disagree  with  the  commonly  acceptea 
notion  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  laughter,  and  the 
origin  or  etymology  of  the  word  bears  me  out  in  this.  Its 
true  meaning  involves  the  notion  of  mirtbi  merriment, 


joy,  gladness  and  exhilaration,  and  to  mix  with  it  any 
sense  of  scorn,  frivolity,  derision,  or  other  uncomforta- 
ble sentiment,  entirely  destroys  its  character,  beauty  or 
usefulness.  Where  these  latter,  or  ideas  akin  to  them, 
are  expressed,  it  may  be  that  the  same  organs  of  the  body 
are  used,  and  in  a  similar  manner  as  where  there  is  genu- 
ine laughter,  but  it  is  no  more  like  than  is  eating  when 
you  are  not  hungry,  or  drinking  when  you  are  not  dry,  to 
eating  with  a  vigorous  appetite,  or  drinking  to  quench 
thirst.  What  is  more  uncomfortable  to  execute  or  ob- 
serve than  a  forced  laugh  ?  In  all  of  these  instances,  the 
same  organs  are  used  and  the  form  is  gone  through  with, 
but  no  satisfaction  follows,  if  positive  injury  is  not  the 
result. 

I  think  the  poverty  of  the  early  English  language  is 
shown  in  the  use  of  the  term  laughter^  where  something 
else  is  intended,  like  a  sneer  or  scorn.  In  the  Bible,  for 
instance,  the  word  is  never  used,  with  one  exception,  in 
the  true  sense,  connecting  it  with  gladness  and  good 
feeling. 

In  the  well  -  known  quotation  from  Job,  **When  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy,"  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if 
the  word  "laughed  "  could  have  been  used  in  the  trans- 
lation, instead  of  the  one  in  italics,  and  I  am  of  the  im- 
pression that  that  was  the  sense  intended  in  the  original. 
Certainly,  to  laugh  for  joy  would  be  more  expressive 
than  to  shout,  and  quite  as  natural. 

Where  there  are  mentions  made  of  other  personages 
laughing,  the  term  means  something  else,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  Sarah,  the  one  exception  alluded  to  above, 
who,  when  she  was  well  stricken  in  age,  on  heanng  one  c  f 
the  three  angels  say  that  she  should  bear  a  son,  laughed. 

She  might  have  done  so,  either  because  she  thought  it 
a  good  joke,  or  because  she  was  pleased  that  such  an 
event  was  possible.  And  she  had  a  right  to  laugh  for 
either  reason. 

The  other  laughing  of  the  Bible  has  to  do  with  scorn 
or  calamity.  "At  destruction  and  famine  thou  shalt 
laugh  ";  "I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity  ";  **  All  they 
that  see  me,  laugh  me  to  scorn,"  and  the  like.  Our  own 
consciousness  tells  us  every  time  that  some  other  term 
should  have  been  used,  for  it  is  as  inaccurate  as  an- 
other expression  of  Job,  in  relation  to  leviathan  :  "  He 
laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear." 

Although  in  the  Bible  proper  the  term  is  so  misap- 
plied, there  is  one  curious  instance  in  the  Apocrypha, 
where  an  account  is  given  of  some  genuine  laughter. 

In  the  "  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,"  the  King 
rebukes  Daniel  for  not  worshiping  the  idoL 

'*  Thinkest  thou  not  that  Bel  is  a  living  God  ?"  the 
King  asked.  "  Seest  thou  not_how  much  he  eateth  and 
drinketh  every  day  ?" 

"Then" — says  the  history — "Daniel  smiled." 

He  knew  well  enough  that  the  priests  themselves,  and 
not  the  idol,  ate  up  the  fine  flour  and  fat  sheep,  and 
drank  the  wine  provided  for  the  temple. 

Further  along,  after  Daniel  had  fixed  up  his  trap  for 
the  priests  and  had  caught  them  in  it,  he  laughed,  and 
with  good  reason. 

This  was  genuine  laughter,  founded  on  what  was  fun 
for  Daniel. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that,  although  we  are 
told  that  our  Lord  wept,  we  never  hear  that  He  laughed 
or  even  smiled.  A  French  philosopher,  who  contended 
that  laughter  was  caused  by  novelty  or  surprise,  sug- 
gested that  the  cause  of  the  above  fact  was,  that  nothing 
was  new  to  Him. 

Other  more  plausible  and  patent  reasons  suggest  them^ 
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■elves,  and  indeed,  I  know  of  no  two  words  joined  to- 
gether that  would  strike  harder  on  the  sensibilities,  or 
seem  more  ill-connected, than  the  two,  "Jesus  laughed.*' 
His  whole  character  and  life  being  so  much  more  made 
up  of  tears,  sorrow  and  gprief,  than  gladness  or  joy. 

Still,  wliat  is  more  gracious  or  more  indicative  of  His 
loving  -  kindness  than  the  expression,  **Tbe  smile  of 
Jesna*'?  and  a  smile  is  the  skirmish  line  of  a  laugh. 

The  English  language  of  to-day  is  largely  indebted  to 
the  Bible  for  what  it  is,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  intermingling  of  sentiment  in  the  term  "laughter," 
employed  in  that  book,  has  given  it  its  present  compli- 
cated meaning,  and  thus  somewhat  degraded  it.  Besides, 
the  sombre  cast  of  character  of  the  ancient  Jews,  like  that 
of  the  American  Indians,  may  have  made  hearty,  honest, 
genuine  laughter  impossible  for  them. 

When  thinking  of  these  people  in  this  light,  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  incident  of  the  little  girl  who  was  reading 
the  history  of  England  with  her  governess.  They  came 
to  the  statement  that  the  great  Henry  I.,  after  the  death 
of  his  son,  never  again  laughed. 

The  little  girl  stopped,  looked  up  and  asked  :  "  What 
did  he  do,  then,  when  he  was  tickled  ?*' 

It  is  a  reasonable  subject  for  regret  that  our  tongue 
has  no  term  that  expresses  the  real  meaning  implied  by 
the  word  ** laughter."  You  are  obliged  to  qualify  it  to 
indicate  what  sense  you  would  convey  to  your  hearer  or 
reader.  **  Beceived  with  shouts  of  laughter,"  may  mean 
shouts  of  scorn,  sneers,  sympathy,  dblike,  gladness  or 
merrimcTit,  and  so,  really  mean,  nothing.  It  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  we  Lave  to  use  the  same  word  to  describe  the 
merry  and  amused  manner  in  which  an  innocent  child 
expresses  its  emotions  of  pleasure  that  we  do  to  speak  of 
the  horrid  shrieks  of  a  maniac. 

Besides  the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  the  construction 
of  the  language,  already  alluded  to,  there  are  other  causes 
that  have  combined  to  lower  the  act  and  the  term  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind. 

This  most  exhilarating,  health-giving  and  strengthen- 
ing exercise  of  some  of  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  human  body  has  been  deemed  a  device  of  the  devil, 
a  trap  by  which  the  unwary  are  sometimes  caught ! 

This  was  the  Puritanic  notion  of  laughter. 

But  if  you  were  to  choose  between  two  strangers  which 
one  to  intrust  with  an  important  matter,  would  you  take 
the  one  who  never  laughed,  or  the  one  whoso  quick  per- 
ceptions caught  hold  of  a  point  instantly  and  responded 
to  it  with  an  open,  free  and  hearty  laugh  ? 

Laughter  has  also  been  considered  an  evidence  of  ill- 
breeding.  Lord  Chesterfield  disapproved  of  it  on  this 
account,  and  further,  l)ecause  the  noise  was  disagreeable, 
and  because  of  the  *'  shocking  distortion  of  the  face  that 
it  occasioned  "  ! 

Just  as  wise  a  man  as  Chesterfield,  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
said  that  ''gravity  is  the  very  essence  of  imposture," 
and  a  wiser  man  than  either  has  observed  that  "the 
gravest  beast  is  the  ass  ;  the  gravest  bird  is  the  owl ; 
the  gravest  fish  is  the  oyster  ;  and  the  gravest  man  is 
a  fool." 

Plato,  the  great  jihilosopher,  was  once,  with  his  attend- 
ants, indulging  in  the  gayety  of  his  heart,  no  doubt 
laughing  unconstrainedly,  when  he  suddenly  stopped, 
and,  smoothing  down  his  face,  exclaimed  :  "  Silence,  my 
friends.     Let  us  be  wise  now ;  here  is  a  fool  coming  I" 

Laughter  has  been  found  to  be  a  weapon  that  can  over- 
eome  any  argument,  and  its  good-natured  character  baa 
been  degraded  by  being  put  to  such  a  use.  It  has  also 
been  called  undignified,  nnmanly  and  childish.  This 
was  a  notion  of  the  Stoics  and  mukj  ot  tbo  reUgiaiif 


Orders,  the  value  of  whose  opinions  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  they  endeavored  to  repress,  if  not  to- 
destroy  altogether,  all  of  the  gentler,  kindlier  and  hu- 
mane sentiments  of  the  human  heart. 

And  as  to  dignity,  where  can  be  found  more  dignified 
characters  in  history  than  Philip  of  Macedon,  or  Sulla, 
the  Boman  general,  both  of  whom  delighted  in  jokes  and 
laughed  at  them  ?  or  Julius  Ciesar,  and  Tacitus,  the  his- 
torian, both  of  whom  loved  so  well  to  laugh  that  they 
made  a  collection  of  jests  and  enjoyed  them  constantly  ? 
or  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  could  laugh  at  a 
joke  or  a  smart  saying  with  the  lightheartedness  of  any 
of  her  maids-of-honor  ? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  all  of  these  things  have  con- 
spired to  complicate  the  notion  of  laughter.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  if  it  could  have  retained  its  single 
meaning  and  not  have  been  confounded  even  with  frivol- 
ity ;  when  the  expression,  **  the  laughter  of  fools,"  would 
have  been  inconsistent,  and  such  lines  as  that  of  Gold- 
smith, in  the  "Deserted  Village,"  "And  the  loud  laugh 
that  spoke  the  vacant  mind,"  could  never  have  been 
written. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  what  I  define  as  laughter 
is  by  any  means  one  of  tlie  most  important  duties  of  life, 
or  that  it  cannot  be  untimely  or  out  of  place  ;  but  I  do 
claim  that  it  deserves  a  higher  place  in  our  estimation 
than  it  has  with  many,  and  that  those  who  can  produce 
it  in  its  purity  and  innocence,  without  any  alloy  of  malice 
or  unkindness,  merit  the  title  of  benefactors  and  philoso- 
phers rather  than  that  of  clowns,  apes  or  fools.  If  a 
man  who  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  there 
was  before  but  one  is  entitled  to  immortality  and  bless- 
ings, one  who  can  strike  out  a  new  thought  or  uncover 
a  new  vein,  so  surprising  and  taking  that  it  will  lift  the 
diaphragm  into  a  hearty  convulsion  of  laughter,  earns  for 
himself  just  as  enviable  a  i)lace. 

I  say  this  w  ith  much  reason,  too,  for  mankind  has  be<»n 
laughing  for  ages  at  the  same  humorous  stories.  The 
famous  rhyme, 

"  Mothor,  may  I  go  out  to  swim  ?*' 
*'  Yes,  my  darling:;  daughter. 
Hang  your  clotlics  on  a  hickory  llmh, 
And  don*t  go  near  Iho  wat«>r," 

which  no  one  can  read  or  hear  for  the  first  time  without 
laughing,  is  1,300  years  old,  we  know  ;  for  it  was  in  a 
book  of  jests  issued  in  the  sixth  centuiy  by  Hierot^les, 
and  we  don*t  know  where  he  got  it  from. 

In  the  same  book  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  com- 
plained that  his  horse  died  just  as  he  had  taught  it  ta 
live  without  food  and  of  ;  the  one  who,  meeting  a  friend, 
asked  whether  it  was  he  or  his  brother  who  had  just  been 
buried  I 

That  is  a  laugh ter-i>rovoking  remark  that  appears  now 
and  then,  fresh  and  new,  where  a  friend  presents  to  a 
visitor  some  very  old  wine  in  a  very  small  glass,  and  the 
visitor  remarks,  as  he  receives  it,  that  it  is  very  little  for 
its  age.  It  was  said  2,200  years  ago,  and  we  do  not  know 
as  then  for  the  first  time,  by  Phryne,  the  Athenian 
courtesan,  who  was  the  model  for  the  Venus  of  Praxi- 
teles. Every  one  knows  of  the  beauty  and  story  of  this 
woman. 

These  are  but  examples  that  might  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, going  to  show  how  high  are  the  merits  of  one 
who  discovers  a  new  source  for  the  creation  of  laughter. 
The  world,  whatever  it  may  think  of,  or  however  it  may 
treat,  these  discoveries,  speedily  catches  up  the  laugh, 
and  it  goes  dancing  around  the  world. 

Dickens,  in  his  "Sam  Weller,"  originated  a  species  oT 
liraghter-compelling  quibbles  that  were  very  enjoyable^ 
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Fuiilier  on  lie  came  to  a  little  open  space  or  sqnare. 
Nothing  grew  ihoro,  not  even  a  tuft  of  soge-busli,  but  it 
mroR  oviflently  regarded  as  a  sort  of  plaza,  for  a  couple  of 
sorry-looking  mustangs  stood  fightiDg  flies  in  a  discon- 
solate way,  and  a  swarm  of  dirtj  Mexican  children  plaved 
and  wallowed  in  the  dust  that  was  aukle-de^p  around 
them. 

P:dph  stopped  and  addressed  the  eldest  of  the  group 
in  hb  best  Spanish,  but  his  onlj  answer  was  a  stupid 
t^tare.  He  turned  away  with  the  intention  of  speedily 
leaving  a  place  which  afforded  so  little  attratition  of  any 
Bort,  when  suddenly,  like  the  song  of  a  lark  out  of  the 
sky,  a  stmin  of  melody  bnrst  upon  his  ear.  A  fresh, 
young  voice  singing.  Loud,  clear  and  sweet,  and  throb- 
bing with  a  strange,  passionate  longing,  the  familiar 
words  rang  out  on  the  morning  air.  Many  times,  years 
ai^o,  sitting  by  his  mother's  side  in  the  little  church 
among  the  New  England  hills,  his  young  heart  had 
ached  and    thrilled  to  the  mysterious  pathos  of  these 

words : 

"This  world  Ciin  never  rIvo 
The  bliss  for  which  wo  si^h. 
Tis  not  thrt  whole  of  lifo  t  >  iivu 
Nor  all  of  doath  to  die  I" 

The  last  note  died  away,  and  Balph  Palmer  looked 
-around  for  the  singer.  He  had  not  far  to  look.  Just 
ahead,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  was  an  old  adobe 
building  which  had  evidently  been  used  as  a  stable  in  the 
town's  more  prosperous  days,  and  in  the  broad,  low 
doorway  stood  a  young  girl  not  more  than  sixteen  yeare 
of  age.  She  leaned  with  careless  grace,  her  bare  feet 
crossed,  her  arms  hanging  at  her  side.  Her  small  head 
"was  crownad  with  yellow  hair  that  shiminerod  in  the 
sun,  and  her  eye^  were  as  blue  as  the  sky  into  which  she 
was  gazing  so  wistfully. 

"  What  a  voico  I  What  a  face  !  A  rustic  St.  Cecilia, 
by  Jove  !'*  exclaimed  Ralph,  under  Lis  breath.  *'Who 
is  slie,  and  what  is  she  ?  N.it  a  Mexican,  1*11  be  bound  ! 
Whatever  she  is,  and  young  as  she  is,  she  has  sufiered, 
or  she  could  never  sing  like  that  !'* 

Obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  ho  crossed  the  road,  and 
doffing  his  hat,  addressed  the  girl  in  his  gcntlost  manner 
— and  Ralph  Palmer  could  be  very  gentle.  We  all  know 
such  men,  men  in  whom  children  and  all  timid  young 
things  confide  instinctively. 

**  May  I  ask  you  for  a  di*ink  of  water  ?  It  is  a  hot 
morning,  is  it  not?  and  I  am  so  thirsty.'* 

She  looked  a  little  startled,  but  turned  instiintlv,  and 
going  inside,  returned  with  a  mug,  which  she  filled  at 
the  great  olhi  on  a  bench  by  the  door.  He  emptied  the 
cup  and  gave  it  back,  meeting  her  eyes  with  a  glance  so 
frank  and  friendly  as  to  set  her  at  case  with  him  at  once. 

"You  have  a  beautiful  voice,'*  ho  remarked.  **! 
heard  you  singing  just  now.  The  words  were  i)retty  but 
sad,  were  they  not  ?    Whore  did  you  learn  them  ?'* 

*•  Of  my  mother,  when  I  was  a  child,"  she  answered. 
**Tliere  were  some  more  verses,  but  I  only  remember 
this  one." 

"  You  are  not  Mexican  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  American.  We  came  hero  from  New 
England  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old.  Things 
went  wrong  with  father  in  the  East,  and  so  after  mother 
died  we  came  here." 

"  But  of  whom  did  you  learn  musio  ?  Your  voice 
shows  cnltivaiioo.*' 

"Ob,  my  father;  he  is  a  musician.  And  the  birds 
(«aoh  me.    Listen  T 

A  meadow-lark  Jnsl  al  thai  Instant  perched  on  a  dead 
Mmh  MboTB  ibdr  bmi§  aiul  ponzed  forth  »  strain  of 


melody.  The  girl  laughed,  threw  back  her  head,  and 
gave  him  note  for  note,  then  suddenly  stopiied  and 
flushed  painfully,  remembering  that  she  was  not  alone. 

"Bi-avo  I  bravo  1"  Ralph  cried,  with  enthusiasm.  "  You 
have  genius  as  well  as  a  glorious  voice  I  How  would  you 
like  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  be  a  famous  singer  ?** 

"Oh,  seiior,  do  you  think  I  could?  That  would  be 
grand  indeed  I  My  father  has  sometimes  si>oken  of  it» 
but  he  fears— oh,  he  fears  a  good  many  things  for  me. 
And,  then,  we  are  so  poor  !" 

"It  might  not  bring  you  happiness,  after  oil,"  said 
Ralph,  musingly.  "  I  wonder,  now,  what  is  your  idea  of 
happiness  ?    Do  you  mind  tolling  me  ?" 

She  took  the  question  seriously  enough,  and  answered, 
with  an  earnest  tremor  in  her  voice  : 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know— I  don't  know  I  I  o  ly  know  that 
I  am  never  happy  now,  and  that  I  often  suffer— suffer  !" 

"  Child,  what  is  it,  tell  me  ?  Perhaps  your  father  is 
unkind  to  you " 

"No,  no  ;  it  is  not  so.  But,  I  am  here  " — putting  out 
one  hand  in  a  gesture  of  utter  loathing,  and  closing  her 
eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  dreary  waste  around  her  — "  and 
I  am  filone — oh,  so  terribly  alone  !  And  every  day,  as  I 
grow  older,  I  feel  it  more  and  more.  Oh  " —  clasping  her 
hands  tightly  over  her  bosom — "I  have  such  feelings 
here  !  such  longings  !  Wera  it  not  for  my  music,  I  coold 
not  live  I" 

He  looked  out  over  the  desolate  plain,  the  scanty,  dnsi- 
covered  vegetation,  the  tumbled-down  huts,  the  dirty 
group  on  the  plaza,  then  back  at  the  girl  standing  there 
in  her  splendid  beauty,  with  the  glow  of  genius  burning 
in  her  face.  It  were  cruel  to  confine  her  to  such  a  place. 
The  lark  had  soared  away,  so  might  she. 

"  Why  does  not  your  father  take  you  to  the  city  ? 
Wliy  does  he  stay  here  ?"  he  asked. 

"  My  father  hates  the  world.  He  says  it  has  used  him 
ill.  I  do  not  think  ho  will  ever  leave  this  lAokce  ?"  she 
answered,  dejectedly. 

"  Perhaps  if  I  come  often  and  make  friends  with  him 
he  will  let  you  go  to  the  city  with  mo  some  day— that  is, 
if  I  bring  a  kind  laily  to  take  charge  of  you  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  I  really  think  he  would.  How  good, 
how  kind  you  are  !** 

She  seized  his  hand  and  i)ressod  it  gratefully  to  her 
lil>s.  The  action,  simple  and  childlike  as  it  was,  stirred 
him  to  quick  and  strong  emotion,  and  aroused  a  thought, 
a  suggestion,  that  caused  him  to  flush  hotly,  and  sud- 
denly bethink  himself  that  he  should  be  going  on  his 
way. 

"I  must  leave  you  now,"  ho  said  ;  "but  sinor  to  roe 
once  more.     Stay  !     Sing  the  first  verso  of  the  Jiyuai." 

He  repeated  the  words  : 

*'0h,  whoro  shall  rest  bo  fouml^ 
IJost  for  the  wojiry  soul ! 
'T\v«TO  v.ihi  tlio  ocean's  ihipths  *o  houiuI, 
Or  pierce  to  either  i>olo !" 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

"I  like  the  other  verso  best,"  she  said.  "It  is  not 
*  rest  *  I  want  ;  it  is  *  bliss ' —  happiness." 

IJut  she  sang  the  words  to  tlio  same  weird  music. 

"  I  have  not  asked  your  name,"  li«  said,  when  she  had 
finished."     It  ouf;ht  to  bo  St.  (Cecilia." 

"My  name  is  Pauline  Preske,"  she  answered;  "but 
the  people  here  call  me  PajurUn — little  bird." 

"A  pretty  name  and  appropriate,"  he  said,  lightly  ; 
"but  I  think  St  Cecilia  suits  you  better,  though,  no- 
like  her,  you  seem  to  prefer  happiness  to  everything  else. 
But  come,  now,  since  I  must  leave  you,  tell  me  how  I 
can  make  you  happy  until  I  see  you  again  ?" 


PAJARITA. 


4R^ 


She  looked  at  him  thonghtfully  for  a  momeDt,  then 
smiled  and  shook  her  golden  head. 

"I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  saj  I  Indeed,  senor,  I  wish 
I  could,  but  I  onlj  /eel  it  here,*'  pressing  her  hand  to 
her  heart.     ''I  cannot  put  it  into  words." 

"  But  there  are  things  jou  would  like,  I  suppose  ?*'  he 
".aid.  a  little  impatiently.  "  Pretty  dresses,  for  instance  ?" 

•*  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  ingenuously,  looking  down 
at  her  cuarse  frock  and  bare  feet  "  Oh,  yes,  I  should 
like  a  white  dress  and  some  shoes.  Then  I  could  wear  a 
flower.  I  would  dearly  love  to  wear  a  flower,  but  I  am 
not  fit  now." 

''You  are  yourself  a  flower,  and  the  fairest  of  them 
all !"  ho  exclaimed,  impulsively.  "  But  I  must  really  go 
now.  Let  us  say  Adios!  and,  meanwhile,  do  not  forget 
me.     I  will  come  again  soon. " 

**I  could  never  forget  you,  senor,"  she  murmured,  her 
eyes  soft  with  tears  ;  **  but  aaios,  adios,  amiffo/** 

As  the  Summer  days  went  by,  Bolph  Palmer  came 
often  to  Oldtown.  Senor  Preske,  although  embittered 
against  the  world  in  general,  yielded  at  once  to  the  charm 
of  this  young  man*s  society,  and  they  were  soon  the  best 
of  friends.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  they  passed  together, 
chatting  of  music  or  of  art,  while  Pauline  busied  herself 
in  household  duties  or  rolled  their  cigarettes. 

It  often  happened  that  the  young  people  were  left 
alone,  and  such  time  they  usually  passed  in  singing  or  in 
sketching ;  for  Balph  hod  undertaken  to  teach  the  girl, 
and  found  her  an  apt  pupil. 

Then  they  were  fond  of  going  of  an  afternoon  to  Fre- 
mont's Hill  to  see  the  sunset ;  the  only  pleasure,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  that  the  poor  ]iliice  afforded. 

Meanwhile,  had  the  young  man  forgotten  his  premise 
to  take  Pauline  to  the  city  ?  It  would  seem  so,  indeed, 
for  he  had  not  mentioned  the  subject  again,  and  the  girl 
waited  in  vain  for  the  **  kind  lady  "  lie  had  promised  to 
bring  to  her.  But  what  matter,  since  now  she  felt  no 
more  the  pain  and  longing  at  her  heart,  the  terrible 
laatiiing  for  her  surrountlings  ?  All  was  cliaugeil.  In 
some  mysterious,  inexplicable  way  it  had  como  to  her — 
the  **  bliss  "  for  which  she  sighed.  Slin  asked  lieraolf  no 
question,  she  only  felt  that  she  was  happy  ;  that  was 
enough.  And  it  made  of  the  child  a  goddess  !  Her 
splendid  beauty  developed  into  something  altogether 
marvelous.  Her  new  friend  marked  the  change  and 
understood  it  well,  but  still  he  was  moved  to  question 
hor  about  it. 

**  You  are  happy  nowadays,  are  you  not.  Pajarita  ?"  he 
said  to  her  one  day,  as  they  sat  l>e»ide  a  dusty  clump  of 
sage-bush  which,  for  lack  of  something  better,  they  had 
been  sketching. 

"Happy  ?  Oh,  yes,  always  !  Do  you  know  " — with  a 
little  embarrassed  laugh  and  reddening —*' I  believe  I 
liave  found  the  '  bliss '  for  which  I  sighed,  though  the 
hymn  does  say  this  world  can  never  give  it." 

•*  Yes  ?  And  in  what  does  it  consist — the  happiness  ?" 

He  was  sure  of  her  answer  beforehand,  but  he  wished 
to  hear  it. 

She  put  out  one  hand  and  barely  touched  his  with  her 
finger-tips. 

**  To  be  near  you,  to  have  you  for  my  friend,"  she  said, 
softly. 

A  sudden  pang  of  remorse  seized  upon  him.  This  child 
loved  him  with  all  her  innocent  heart,  and  he  —  what 
could  he  give  her  in  return  ?  Only  a  little  pleasure,  a 
little  present  happiness  ;  disappointment  and  pain  after- 
ward. He  had  selfishly  delayed  making  any  effort  to- 
ward bettering  her  condition,  because  in  so  doinq^  he 
might  beoome  less  neoeBsary  to  her.    He  aaddeulj  felt 


ashamed,  condemned.  It  should  be  so  no  longer.  He 
turned  toward  her. 

•*I  am  indeed  your  friend,"  he  said,  gravely  ;  "but  I 
cannot  be  always  near  you,  and  it  is  best  that  you  should 
have  other  friends  besides  me.  We  have  been  idle  and 
thoughtless  long  enough,  have  we  not  ?  To-morrow  I 
will  send  the  kind  lady  to  you,  who  will,  I  hope,  help 
you  and  your  father  to  make  some  plans  for  the  futura" 

A  look  of  distress  came  into  her  face. 

"I  no  longer  care  for  the  future  ;  I  do  not  want  to  go 
to  the  city — to  be  great— I  want  only  to  be  near  yo«  / 
Do  not  let  anythiag  take  me  from  you — I  want  only 
you  I" 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him  beseechingly,  with 
all  her  innocent  young  soul  in  her  face. 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  Yielding  at  last  to  the 
maddest  of  impulses,  he  snatched  her  to  his  heart,  mur- 
muring wild  words  of  love.  His  fierce  passion  frightened 
her,  and  her  lips  paled  under  his  hot  kisses  ;  but  she  lay 
passive,  obedient  in  his  arms,  till  once  more  his  better 
nature  triumphed,  and  he  released  her. 

**  Forgive  me  I  Oh,  forgive  me  I**  he  ciied,  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit. 

'ihe  color  came  back  to  her  face,  and  she  smiled 
faintly. 

"Forgive?  What  can  there  be  to  forgive?  Bu^ 
setlor,"  she  added,  timidly,  "you  were  so  strange — ^I  do 
not  understand.  You  are  always  so  gentle.  See  !" — hohl* 
ing  up  a  crushed  and  broken  rose  he  had  timt  morning 
brought  her — "  See  I  you  have  spoilt  my  i>oor  rose«  and 
it  was  so  fresh  and  beautiful  I" 

He  groaned  aloud. 

"Pajarita,  we  must  part  — we  must  parti"  he  said. 

"Yes  ?  but  you  will  como  again  soon — to-morrow,  per- 
haps ?" 

"Oh,  no,  no  I  it  must  not  bo  I  Sweet  saint,  forgive 
mo  if  you  can,  and  say  farewell  !" 

"Not  farewell,  only  a*iio<,*'  she  said  ;  but  even  while 

she  spoke  he  tore  himself  away  and  vanished  down  the 

dusty  road. 

"   *  *  ♦  ♦  »  * 

One  day  a  coach,  dmwn  by  four  prancing  horses,  glit- 
tering with  jingling  silver  decoraticms,  and  hcndded  by 
clouds  of  dust,  stopped  before  the  one  miserable  inn  at 
Oldtown,  and  the  i)omp()us  driver,  with  a  supereilious 
glance  at  the  gaping  loiterers  on  the  piazza,  jumped 
dowu  and  addressed  the  person  sitting  inside  the  car- 
riage—a lady  with  a  very  beautiful  but  haughty  face, 
who,  after  a  little  delay,  alighted  and  proceeded  on  foot 
to  the  house  occupied  by  the  Seilor  Preske  and  his 
daughter. 

Arrived  there,  she  pushed  open  the  rude  door— which, 
according  to  Oldtown  custom,  was  never  fastened,  night 
or  day— and  entered. 

A  young  woman  came  forward  and  bade  her  a  courteous 
"  Buenns  di^is** — a  young  woman  in  a  white  dress,  with 
wonderful  yellow  hair,  and  a  face  of  indesciibable  beauty 
and  charm. 

The  stranger  returned  the  greeting,  adding  a  Hlijiht 
apology  for  her  seeming  rudeness  in  euteiing  without 
knocking. 

"You  are  stopping  in  this  house,  perhaps,"  she  snid, 
"and  can  yon  tell  me  anything  about  the  little  giil  they 
call  Pajarita  ?  My  husband,  Ralph  Palmer,  the  artist,  is 
somewhat  interested  in  her.  She  has  a  remarkable  voice, 
I  am  told.     Is  she  here  ?" 

Pauline  sprang  forward,  her  face  glowing  with  delight 

"Oh,  you  are  his  wife,  then  ?— ^'enor  Palmer's  wife  't* 

She  seized  her  hand  and  covered  it  with  kiasea. 
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She  tbrfw  up  her  arms  in  a  gesture  of  unutterable 
despair,  and  sank  backward,  a  stream  of  blood  pouring 
from  ber  lips. 

In  tbe  morning  they  found  her  Ijing  there  in  her 
blood-stained  white  dress.  But  a  lark  was  singing 
near  bv,  and  the  sunshine  rested  like  a  halo  on  her  yel- 
low hair.  ' 


IN  THE  AUSABLE  EAPIDS. 

The  two  forks  of  the  Ausable  Biver  rise  in  tbe  Adiron- 
dacks,  and,  uniting,  rush  down  to  Lake  Cbamplain  by 
a  short  cut  which  the  waters  have  plowed  for  themselves 
through  the  rock  -  ribbed  hills.  The  famous  Chasm, 
sometimes  called  Birmingham  Falls,  is  two  or  three 
miles  west  of  Port  Kent,  on  Lake  Cbamplain,  154  miles 
north  of  Albany.  Here  the  river  enters  a  deep,  narrow 
defile,  and  runs  two  miles  between  lofty,  vertical  walls 
of  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  falls,  foaming  and  roaring 
in  a  plunge  of  seventy  feet,  are  near  the  entrance.  Fol- 
lowing tbe  mossy  paths,  rocky  stairways  and  high- 
perched  bridges,  the  tourist  passes  gorges,  islands,  cas- 
cades, *' pot-holes,**  sudden  narrowings  and  widenings, 
deeps  and  shallows,  in  quick  succession.  The  sunlight 
filters  down  through  a  rich  canopy  of  forest  boughs. 
The  Devil,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Chasm, 
has  a  Slide,  a  Punchbowl,  an  Oven  and  an  Anvil  here. 
Then  there  is  Jacob's  Ladler  and  Well,  the  galleries, 
caves  and  (gorges,  and  the  Post-office  in  the  rocks,  where 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  deposit  their  visiting- 
cards. 

The  great  sensation  of  the  trip,  however,  is  rcBcrved 
for  the  end.  It  is  the  boat-ride,  or  rather,  the  shoot, 
down  the  rapids.  Fortifying  themselves  with  ginger-pop 
at  the  *'  shanty,**  the  adventurous  tourists  intrust  them- 
selves to  a  long,  narrow  boat,  guided  by  a  boatman  who 
sits  in  the  stern,  paddle-in -hand.  Whizz  !  down  she 
glides,  like  a  coasting-sled  down-hilL  The  rapids  swirl 
and  foam  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  200  feet  high,  which  almost 
overhang  the  narrowing  stream.  At  one  point  the  river 
is  only  13  feet  wide,  but  its  depth  is  60  feet.  The  boat 
darts  through  a  fiume  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
emerges  into  a  broad,  placid  basin.  This  marks  the  exit 
from  the  Chasm,  and  the  broadening  river  flows  on 
tbrough  a  flat,  open  country  until  it  empties  into  Lake 
Cbamplnin. 
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By  Colonel  C.  Chaille-Long  . 

In  the  record  of  the  '*  American  Soldier  Abroad,** 
we  must  present  to  the  reader  some  of  the  types  of  the 
American  soldiers  who  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Army  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  The  so-called  Ameri- 
can Mission  in  Egypt  was  a  misnomer.  It  was  purely  a 
persona)  venture  on  the  part  of  the  individual  officers, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  officers  furloughed  by 
General  William  T.  Sherman,  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Army,  as  a  special  favor,  the  United 
States  Government  was  in  no  way  interested  in  the  re- 
sults, and  Mr.  Fish,  then  Secretary  of  State,  took  great 
pains  to  forbid  that  his  diplomatic  agent  in  Cairo  should 
r»*fer  to  these  officers  as  Americans.  There  is  little  won- 
der that  the  "Mission  "  was  a  failure  when  subjected  to 
such  a  display  of  diplomacy— Heaven  save  the  mark  ! 

The  employment  of  Americans  was  brought  about  in 
this  wise  :  The  "French  Mission,'*  composed  of  officers 
of  the  French  Army,  duly  authorized  by  that  Govern- 
ment, had  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  organizing 


and  instructing  the  Egyptians.  They  were  recalled 
summarily  after  the  inauguration  ceremony  of  the  fiuez 
Canal.* 

Ismail  Khedive  was  anxiously  looking  to  replace  the 
French  officers,  when  General  Thaddeus  P.  Mott  arrived 
in  Egypt  bearing  a  letter  from  Blaoque  Bey,  some  time 
the  Turkish  Minister  at  Washington,  and  who  had  mar- 
ried Mademoiselle  Mott,  sister  of  Mott.  At  the  same 
time  the  formal  application,  in  writing,  of  an  ex-American 
officer,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Khedive,  and  there- 
upon General  Mott  was  charged  with  the  employment  of 
American  officers,  and  given,  as  a  "send-ofi*,  "  the  rank 
of  Major-general  and  Aide-de-camp  to  His  Highness. 
The  immediate  and  urgent  reason  of  this  move — it  was 
well  known,  and  even  boldly  asserted  by  the  Khedive 
himself — was  to  sever  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  )  y  an  appeal 
to  arms  declare  Egypt  a  free  and  independent  Moslem 
Power.  This,  indeed,  had  been  the  dream  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  his  illustrious  grandsire,  when,  thundering  at  tho 
very  gates  of  Constantinople,  his  victorious  army  was 
obliged  by  the  Great  Powers  to  return  to  Egypt  with  no 
other  result  than  to  establish  the  hereditary  claim  of  his 
family  to  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali  had 
accomplished  this  with  the  aid  and  genius  of  a  French 
soldier. 

Colonel  Sev^  was  at  Waterloo  with  Napoleon  L 
Bather  than  continue  in  France  after'  the  fall  of  his 
great  captain,  he  went  to  Egypt  at  the  moment  that 
Mehemet  Ali  was  nursing  his  dream  of  empire  and  inde- 
pendence. Sev^  was  asked  to  organize  an  army  out  of 
the  fellahs — little  better  than  slaves — for  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  drama  enacted  at  the  Citadel — the 
massacre  of  the  Mamelukes — had  deprived  Egyptians  of 
the  only  soldier  element  of  the  country.  The  task  was 
an  herculean  and  seemingly  impossible  one,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded. In  the  place  of  the  Mameluke  he  substituted 
the  Albanian  Greek,  Syrian,  Turk  and  negro.  The  felluh 
element  was  mixed  in  with  these,  but  with  a  result  which 
proved  wellnigh  fatal.  The  fellahs  are  not  brave. 
Patient  toilers  of  the  land,  drawers  of  water,  these 
adscHpU  glebce  have  been  in  fact,  tiiough  not  in  name, 
the  slaves  who,  under  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster,  have 
been  the  inexhaustible  mine  from  which  the  Pharaoh, 
and  the  Mameluke  as  well,  have  drawn  their  wealth. 
The  fellah  is  neither  Arab  nor  Egyptian — he  is  a  nonde- 
script, a  strange  intermixture  with  the  negro  and  tho 
servile  clasfi,  of  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  who 
have  handed  him  down  from  century  to  century,  from 
Menes  to  Mohammed.  Bound  to  the  glebe,  he  has 
always  been  treated  as  a  bondman  in  fact,  though  not  in 
name.  He  is  a  fanatio  of  the  most  malignant  type. 
That  which  he  proved  himself  under  Ismail  ho  was  also 
at  the  time  of  Mehemet  AIL 

It  is  told  that  General  Sev^,  one  day,  exasperated  by 
the  insolent  attitude  of  tJie  newly  formed  troops,  who 
refused  to  obey  his  command,  turned  and  galloped  off  to 
the  palace,  where  he  oflered  his  sword  to  Mehemet  AIL 
His  high  spirit  could  not  brook  the  insults  oflered  to  the 
Christian  coloneL     He  would  return  to  France. 

Mehemet  Ali,  his  eye  blazing  with  angor,  ordered  out 
a  battery  of  artillery  of  the  guard.  "  Come  with  me,  Sev^; 
we  will  see  to  this.**  Arrived  before  the  mutinous  lino 
of  infantry,  the  battery  was  unlimbered,  and  Mehemet 
Ali  commanded  himself,  **  Fire  !**    The  first  shot  killed 

Note.— Generals  Larin<5o  and  Mini<S  Pasbos  were  each  attached 
to  this  mission  and  remained ;  the  former  as  Director  of  the  Mili- 
tary School  at  Abbasieh,  tho  latter,  tbe  celebrated  inventor  of  the 
Minid  ball  and  rifle,  was  charged  with  the  poet  of  Chier  of  Ord- 
nance. 
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ten  men.  ''Close  np  the  nuikB  I"  he  cried,  and  aaother 
Bhoty  another  shot — six  shots  went  crashing  into  the  torn 
and  mntUated  ranks.  And  when  this  had  been  accom- 
plished,  he  sternly  ordered  the  snrvivors  to  be  marched 
to  their  casernes, 

Fitncv,  if  yon  may,  the  feelings  of  Colonel  Sevi^  ! 
When  he  liad  returned,  this  strange,  lion  •  hearted  man 
tnrued  and  said  to  Sev^  :  *'  Now,  one  thing  remains 
—  jon  muHt  do  away  with  the  religions  pretext,  and 
we  may  have  an  array.'*  The  following  day  Colonel 
Sevos  was  aDDOunced  to  the  armv  as  a  Moslem — one  of 
the  Faithful,  who  henceforth  was  to  be  known  as  Soliman 
Pasha.  From  that  day,  his  name  became  a  legend  in  the 
East,  and  tho  Egyptian  sohliers  under  Ibrahim  Pasha  at 
Nezib  were  called  tho  Tigers  of  Soliman.  Fifty  years  of 
instruction,  more  or  less  continued  by  the  French,  has, 
after  all,  made  but  little  impression  upon  the  Egyptian. 
Ilis  religion  and  fanaticism  cause  him  to  move  in  a  per- 
IKitual  cercle  vicieux.  He  is  perhaps  tho  liest  illustration 
of  the  familiar  admonition,  '*  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols  : 
let  him  alone." 

With  a  Soliman  Pasha  and  a  Mehomet  Ali  in  1870,  the 
Americans  might  have  accomplished  some  lasting  results, 
but  there  was  neither  a  Soliman  Pasha  nor  a  Mehemet 
AIL  There  was  only  an  officer  (the  Chief  of  Staff)  of  very 
moderate  capacity  and  little  or  no  firmness,  and  Ismail. 
The  failure  of  the  "  American  Mission  "  could  have  been 
readily  anticipated  in  1870. 

We  have  already  referred  to  General  Thaddeus  P.  Mott, 
the  first  officer  to  take  service  with  the  Khedive,  who  was 
born  in  New  York,  Deceml>er  7th,  1831,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Surgery  of  the  University  of  New  York.  Young  Mott 
early  developed  a  spirit  of  adventure.  To  a  splendid 
physique  and  elegant  appearance  he  joineil  a  wonderful 
facility  for  languages.  He  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
only  when,  restive  under  tho  restraints  imposed  at  the 
Universitv  of  New  York,  he  "  bolted,*'  and  when  heard 
from  by  his  parents  he  had  joined  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Italy,  and,  8or\'ing  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere, 
attained,  though  a  mere  boy,  tho  rank  of  second-lieu- 
tenant. 

Exposure  and  privation  were  too  much,  however,  even 
for  the  sturdv  bov,  and  we  next  heard  of  him  as  returned 
to  the  States,  where,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  but  per- 
haps for  further  ail  venture,  he  shipped  in  1850  before 
the  mast  on  the  clipper -ship  Hornet^  bound  for  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  following  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  third-mate  on  the  clipper  IIurricnn*i,  In  1852 
he  was  second-mate  of  the  St,  Denis,  In  1853,  first-mate 
of  the  St.  N'tcholn*,  returning  after  several  voyages,  in 
1855,  to  California.  Mott  was  in  Mexico,  under  Comon- 
fort,  in  185G  and  1857. 

In  18CI,  at  the  breaking  out  of  tho  War  of  the  Ilebellion, 
Mott  organized  a  battery,  known  as  Mott's  Battery,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  Third  Independent  New  York  Artil- 
lery. Captain  Mott  was  then  transferred  to  the  Nine- 
teenth United  States  Regular  Infantry.  In  186*2,  he  was 
Lieutenant-colonel  of  Cavalry,  and  in  1863,  promoted  to 
Colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  New  York  Cavalry,  and  in  this 
capacity  was  chief  of  the  outposts  of  tho  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  under  Major-general  Franklin. 

Colonel  Mott  participated  in  several  engagements  on ' 
the  Peninsula  and  in  the  Department  of  tho  Gulf,  and  re- 
signed the  service  in  1864.  In  1867,  Colonel  Mott  was 
nominated  as  Minister  Besident  to  Costa  Bica,  to  succeed 
General  Lawrence,  but  declined.  In  1868,  Colonel  Mott 
was  in  Tnrkey,  and  in  the  following  year,  at  Cairo,  was 
appointed  by  Ismail  Pasha  to  the  rank  of  General  and 


Ferik  Pasha,  and,  later.  Aide-de-camp  to  His  Highness. 
In  1874,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  contract,  Mott 
quitted  the  Egyptian  service  and  removed  to  Toulon,  ia 
the  south  of  France,  where  he  now  resides.  General 
Mott  is  x>ossessed  of  a  generous,  frank  and  enthnsiastio 
character.  It  was  this  wliich  led  him  to  engage  General 
C.  P.  Stone  as  one  of  the  officers  to  serve  in  Egypt.  A 
few  months  after  the  latter^s  arrival,  an  estrangement 
took  place  between  these  officers,  which  resulted  in 
General  Mott's  voluntary  retirement  from  contr(»l.  The 
American  Mission  being  left  thus  practically  without  a 
chief  capable  of  holding  its  own  against  tho  intri^rues  of 
an  Oriental  Court,  left  to  contend  with  tho  jealouNies  of 
England  and  Germany — who  each  seized  the  occasion  to 
demand  the  dismissal  of  the  Americans — and  obli^^ed  to 
bear  the  wretched,  but  just,  reflections  ca<*t  upon  tho 
American  name  by  the  consular  representative  wh<) 
should  have  been  its  main  prop,  there  is  but  little 
wonder  that  all  parties  concerned  ha<l  very  much  the 
sort  of  experience  reported  by  the  parrot  as  having 
happened  between  his  birdship  and  a  pugnacious  mon- 
key— f.  c,  **  a  h — 1  of  a  time."  It  is  but  just  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  tho  American  officers  "wore  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning."  They  were,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, parrots,  their  rivals  and  opponents  x>laying  the  more 
enviable  rule  of  monkevs. 

General  H.  H.  Sibley —  Lewa  Pasha —  was  bom  in  Lou- 
isiana on  January  15th,  1815,  and  graduated  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  He  was  appointed  Second^ieutf  nant  of 
the  Second  Dragoons  on  July  Ist,  1838 ;  promoted  First- 
lieutenant,  March  8th,  1840;  Captain.  February  16th,1874: ; 
and  Major,  First  Dragoons,  March  25th,  1847,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  tho  affair  at  Medelin,  near 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

General  Sibley  served  as  a  subaltern  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  subsequently  in  Mexico, 
and  in  tho  Utah  Expedition  ;  was  promoted  Major,  First 
Dragoons,  May  lOtli,  ISOl,  and  shortly  after  resigned,  to 
cast  his  fortunes  with  tho  Confe<leracy. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  Sib- 
ley tent,"  an<l  this  interest  was  naturally  forfeited  to 
the  United  States  Govei-ument  when  he  turned  his  face 
southward. 

He  was  made  a  Brigadier-general  in  tho  Confederate 
Army,  June  17th,  18C1,  and  placed  in  command  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  In  February,  18C2,  he  attacked  Fort 
Craig,  in  New  Mexico,  and  was  repulsed. 

In  January,  1870,  General  Sibley,  in  company  with 
General  Loring,  was  appointed  a  Lewa  Pasha  in  the 
Egyptian  Army,  and  ])lac(Hl  in  command  at  Rosetta  of 
the  defenses  there,  as  Chief  of  Artillery.  General  Sibley 
was  a  gallant,  high-minded  soldier,  but  his  health,  seri- 
ously impaired  by  the  Egyptian  climate,  could  not  re- 
sist the  change,  and  early  in  1871  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  America  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  died  at 
Fredericksburgh,  Va.,  in  January  of  the  present  year, 
within  a  few  weeks  of  Loring  and  Stone,  who  fell  sud- 
denly whilst  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  Am  ono 
of  the  Egyptian  veterans  remarked,  '*this  turnout  seems 
tho  final  roll-call  for  tho  old  guard.  " 

General  William  Wing  Loring  entered  tho  Ejryptian 
Army  in  January,  1870,  as  a  Lewa  Pasha,  or  Brigadier- 
general,  but  was  subsequently  promoted  to  tho  rank  of 
Major-general  and  Ferik  Pasha.  He  was  bom  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  in  1818,  but  removed  when  an  infant  with 
his  parents  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  It  was  there,  in  the 
everglades  of  his  adopted  State,  that  the  talent  of  war — 
which,  like  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  is  bom,  not  made 
— was  first  called  into  action  and  developed. 
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It  raada  like  a  ronumoe  to  tnm  baok  uid  retnce  the 
ragged  steps  bj  vhioh  this  gaUaat  oQe-ormed  oliiaftaio 
climbed  the  ladder  of  tome  ;  for,  reader,  the  Bubjeot  of 
this  sketch  tss  a  real  hero — not  one  of  the  tmmpet- 
blown  sort,  but  one  of  the  silent,  modeet  kind  rarelj 


Doticed  bj  the  canting  groveler  and  heto-worahiper. 
Loring  was  a  warrior,  a  fighter.  Others  might  hare  in 
their  aompoflition  a  deal  of  thunder— his  nature  resem- 
bled the  l^htning.  In  the  wars  with  the  Seminoles,  in 
the  forest  fights  at  Osceola,  Uikinopie,  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  and  along  the  Withlaoooehee  Biver,  at  Okechobee 
and  Alaqna,  there  the  boj  soldier  foaglit,  and  learned  th« 
first  rude  lessons  which  laid  the  solid  foundation  ont  of 
whioh  sprang  the  genins  of  later  jears.  The  first  note 
made  of  bis  service  on  the  record  of  the  War  Department 
reader  "Served  as  Second -lien  tenant,  Florida  Volun- 
teer', in  the  Indian  war  in  Florida,  from  Jnne  16th  to 
Angastieth,  1837." 

In  the  interval  of  ten  jears  which  elapses  before  he  is 
noted  again  he  made  an  iaeffectnal  attempt  to  join  the 
cause  of  Honston  in  Texas,  bnt  his  parents  sent  faim  to 
school  at  Alexandria  and  at  Qeorgetown,  D.  C,  where 
be  stadted  law.  Entering  politics,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Oeneral  Asaemblf  of  Florida.  The  Adjntant-general's 
note  resnmee  :  "He  was  appointed  Captain  Mounted 
Riflemen,  Maj  27tb,  1816  ;  promoted  Major,  Febmarf 
I4th,  1847  1  Lientenant-colonel,  March  15th,  1818;  and 
Colonel.  December  30tli,  1856." 

He  received  the  brevet  of  Lientenaut-colonel,  Angnst 
20th.  1817,  for  gallant  and  meritorioas  conduct  in  the 
baftlea  of  Coutreras  and  Chnrubneoo,  Mexioo  ;  and  of 
Colonel,  September  13th,  1817,  for  gallant  and  meritori- 
DUH  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Cbapultepec  and  the  Oarita 
tie  Belen,  Mexico.  It  was  there  he  lost  an  arm  whilst  gal- 
htntlj  leading  the  Mounted  Bifles  into  the  verj  jawe  of 
death,  for  such,  at  that  critical  moment,  was  the  storm  of 
lead  and  flame  which  belched  from  the  Belen  Gate.  The 
record  aoarcely  mentions  the  incident,  which,  in  another 
arrav  and  another  government  wonld  have  been  en- 
logized  in  general  orders,  and  rewarded  with  some 
enbetantial  token  bj  the  Oovernment.  A  republican 
government  content*    itself  in  snoh  matters  with   the 


reflection  that,  inasmuch  as  repnblios  are  said  to  b« 
"  ungrateful,"  it  should  not  be  an  exoeption  to  the  rule. 
General  Scott,  addressing  the  Mounted  Biflemen  on  the 
field  of  Chapultepec,  need  these  memorable  words : 
'^  Brave  RiJU»,  you  have  gone  through  ftre  and  blood,  and 
come  out  $teei." 

The  people  of  Appalaohicola,  remembering  with  pride 
the  boy  soldier  who  bnt  ten  jeara  before  had  shown 
snob  gallantry  on  its  soil,  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
sword,  upon  whoso  blade  thev  caused  to  be  engraved  in 
letters  of  gold  the  note  of  praise  nttered  by  Soott  on  the 
field  of  Chapnltepeo. 

In  1819,  the  gold  fever  broke  out  with  great  violence. 
The  Government  was  obliged  to  provide  protection  from 
the  Indians  to  the  multitude  who  fiocked  to  the  Eldorado 
of  California.  Colonel  Loring  was  ordered  to  the  ardu- 
ous aervioe,  and  marched  the  Mounted  Biflemen  with  full 
ranks,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  300  six-mule  teams,  a 
distance  of  2,300  miles  across  the  continent  to  Oregor 
There  he  was  aaaiRued  to  the  command  of  that  Depart- 
ment, and,  subsequently,  the  Bio  Grande  frontier,  being 
constantly  engaged  during  a  period  of  the  five  years  wbicli 
ensued  in  coofliote  with  the  hostile  savages. 

In  1866,  now  a  full  Colonel,  Loring  was  ordered  to  take 
his  regiment  to  Fort  Union,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles. 
Another  twelvemonth,  and  again  Colonel  Loring  and  bis 
riflemen  were  called  into  ardnons  service,  marked  by  in- 
terminable marohes  and  conflicts  with  the  Indians  in  the 
Sierra  Blsnoa  or  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

In  1858  Colonel  Loring's  regiment  made  another  march 
of  2,000  miles  to  Utah  Territory,  where  he  was  associated 
with  that  great  soldier  whom  Mr.  Davis  declares  to  have 
been  the  ideal  genins  of  the  warrior,  Oeneral  Albert 
Sydney  Johnston,  who  was  then  oooopied  with  what  was 
known  subsequently  as  the  "  Mormon  War." 

At  the  post  of  Fort  Union  he  received  a  leave,  with  per- 
mission to  visit  Europe,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land, 
returning  to  his  command  of  the  Department  of  New 


Mexico  on  March  22d,  1861.  On  May  13th,  1B61,  Colonel 
Loring  resigned  from  the  United  States  Army.  It  was 
the  oommenoement  of  that  "  irrepresHible  conflict  "  which 
bad  been  foretold,  and  in  obedienoe  to  the  voice  of  his 
adopted  State,  he,  as  almost  all  others  of  the  South  did. 
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iome,  under  the  oommancl  of  Oolonel  Baker,  was  engaged 
in  the  combat  of  Ball's  Blaff— a  combat  in  which  Baker 
was  killed,  and  almost  his  entire  command  annihilated. 
Some  time  after,  General  Stone  was  suddenly  arrested, 
and  sent  hurriedly  to  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  Harbor, 
where  he  was  incarcerated,  with  strict  orders  that  he 
should  bo  kept  in  close  confinement.  No  charges  were 
preferred  against  him,  no  court  of  inquiry  or  court-mar- 
tial held.  He  was  confined  at  Forts  Lafayette  and 
Hamilton  until  August  ICth,  18G2,  when  he  was  re- 
leased. The  whole  matter  was,  and  is  still,  involved  in 
mystery.  General  Hnlleok,  when  asked  of  the  cause. 
Was  silent,  and  the  President,  who  received  General 
Stone  on  his  return,  said  :  '*  If  I  told  you  all  I  knew 
about  it,  I  should  not  tell  you  much." 

General  Stone's  fiiends  refer  to  the  Hon.  James 
G.  Blaine's  *•  Twenty  Years  in  Congress  "  for  his  vindi- 
cation, and  promise  that  tiie  secret  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary case  will  appear  in  its  own  good  time. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1870,  General  Stone,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  General  Mott  by  General  Loring, 
was  appointed  Brigadier-general  in  the  Khedive's  Army, 
and,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  was  assigned 
by  General  Mott  to  the  duty  of  Chief  of  Staff.  In 
a  military  sense,  as  the  sequel  has  shown,  little  was 
doae  for  the  organization  or  the  mfjj  ale  of  the  Egyptian 
Army.  The  campaign  in  Abyssinia  and  the  flight  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir  would  badly  reflect  upon  the  work  of  the  Ame- 
rican officers — instructors  of  that  army— if  those  officers 
hod  ever  seriously  performed  such  duties.  The  truth  is, 
that  fanaticism  and  haired  of  the  Christian  deterred  both 
General  Stone  and  the  American  officers  from  ever  hold- 
ing int*mate  relations  or  having  actual  contact  with  the 
fanatical  fellah  army  of  the  Khedive. 

It  is  true  that  many  ofUcers  were  enabled  to  render 
Bervice  in  the  several  departments,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  this  service,  although  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Wiir  Department,  efTeeted  little  result  toward  the  prin- 
cipal object  for  which  General  Stone  and  other  Americans 
entered  the  ser^'ice  of  the  Khedive — namely,  the  rcorgan- 
izati(m  ond  instruction  of  ilio  Egyptian  Army. 

Individual  officers  succeeded  in  their  various  ro^ei^t  but 
tho  American  Mission  work,  in  its  relation  to  the  armv, 
was  a  lamen table ^^c  It  reqniivd  talent  of  a  different 
order  from  that  possessetl  by  Genend  Stone,  who  was 
essentially  a  bureaucrat  and  of  a  mild  and  yielding  na- 
ture— characteristics  which  tho  wily  Oriental  soon  know 
how  to  turn  against  the  general  himself  and  the  American 
officers  en  hhK. 

General  Stono  was  in  great  favor  with  Ismail  Khedive, 
and  was  tho  onlv  ofTieer  reUiined  in  servieo  after  the  de- 
thronement  of  tho  latter.  Ho  remained  with  Tewtik, 
and  was  with  hi'.u  i'a  Alexandria  when  the  Khedive 
escaped  to  the  Palaee  of  Ramie — escape  which  was  ren- 
dered possible  by  tho  tinii*ly  reran nniniifi}i(u*  of  tho  Ame- 
rican Consul  and  the  aid  given  that  officer  by  Ailmini'i 
NicholKon,  the  comniantler  of  the  American  squadron, 
who  placed  two  hundred  marines,  coninianded  by  their 
officers,  and  sailors,  at  his  disposition. 

General  Stone  found  himself  shortly  after  in  Alexan- 
dria, without  money  and  without  Khelter  for  his  family. 
about  to  arrive  from  Cairo.  The  Government  having 
no  money  in  its  treasury,  tho  Acting  American  Consul 
(Colonel  Chaille-Long)  came  to  his  rescue,  and  i^laced  the 
general  and  Mrs.  Stone  in  one  of  the  palaces  abandoned 
by  the  fugitive  American  Consul,  Baron  Menarce,  who, 
from  his  liiding-plaoe  in  Europe,  batl  telegraphed  to 
Oolonel  LonflT  to  tnVo  T^owuk^Rinn  and  control  of  his  im- 
menae  property,  luncu  of  wliiou  the  Consul  had  saved 


from  the  conflagration.  General  Stone's  gratitnde  and 
that  of  his  family  was  unbounded. 

General  Stone  left  the  Egyptian  service  in  January, 
1883.  He  had  received  during  his  service  a  number  of 
important  decorations  from  the  Egyptian  Government. 
He  was  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  at  Cairo, 
and  also  a  Meml>er  of  the  Egyptian  Institute. 

Returning  to  New  York,  he  was  appointed  Engineor- 
in-Chicf  to  the  committee  for  the  construction  of  the 
pedestal  of  the  great  statue  of  '*  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World,"  known  as  Barthohli^s  Statue. 

General  Stono  died  suddenly,  of  pneumonia,  in  New 
York,  in  January,  1887. 


CHARLES   LAMB. 
By  M.  E.  W. 

A  SMAL.L,  spare  man,  closo-paitoro<l  to  tho  knoo. 

In  suit  of  ruHty  black  wIiobo  folds  botniy 

The  huit  loved  dusty  folio,  bought  to-day. 

And  carried  proudly  to  tho  Siuictuary 

Of  horno  (iind  Mary's)  ketrping.    Quaintly  wise 

In  saws  and  knowledge  of  a  Lty^one  skc, 

Each  old-world  faiioy  on  a  j'ollowed  pa^«. 

Tracked  by  the  *' Bmoky-bri^htn    s  "  of  his  pyo<». 

8hono  new-illumined ;  or  in  duriiif?  flight 

That  outvieil  Ariel,  his  spirit  can};ht 

Tho  reflex  of  a  rainbowod  cloud,  and  taught 

The  glories  of  a  Dreamland  of  dolightl 

A  haunter  of  the  bookstalls  I    Even  now 

We  listen  for  the  eager,  stammering  speech 

That  clinched  a  happy  bargain— think  to  roach 

And  clasp  those  nervou-j  lingers— watch  tho  brow 

Grow  lined  with  trouble  at  another  s  pain 

His  largo-souled  sympathies  had  made  his  own, 

Or  linger  till  tho  bitterness  had  flown 

And  low-toned  laughter  proved  him  bright  again. 

This  man*8  identity,  so  swetjt,  so  ch'ar, 

Could  never  die  with  death.    We  do  not  say 

"I  should  have  Iov«.h1  him  had  the  self-Fame  dav 

But  found  us  living,"  but,  '*  I  hold  him  dear 

Now,  at  this  moment;"  ami  if  pationt  cjirs, 

Wrapi>ed  In  God's  silenco,  dimly  now  and  then 

Catch  echoes  of  tlie  gniteful  love  of  men, 

Charles  Lamb  restj  happily  through  all  those  yearn. 


SHELLEY'S  HALCYON. 

If  our  j)OGts  do  now  and  then  misrepre.sont  the  char- 
acters of  our  birds,  tlioro  is  no  reason,  that  I  know  of, 
why  our  naturalists  should  make  the  matter  worse  by 
misrepresenting  tho  writings  of  our  i)oets.  Allow  mo 
to  protest  against  a  perfectly  astounding  imputation  on 
the  poet  Shelley,  to  which  no  loss  eminent  an  authority 
than  the  lU-v.  J.  G.  Wood  has  lately  given  utterance  in 
the  columns  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  young  ladies.  In  one  of  a  series  of 
pleasant  article-*,  entitled,  **  The  Brook  and  its  Banks/* 
Mr.  Wood,  tniating  of  the  kingfisher,  writes  as  follows  : 
'*  Poets  really  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in.  depicting 
the  bird  in  so  absurd  a  fashion  that  no  one  could  recog- 
nize it.  lVrha])s  we  need  not  be  very  much  surprised 
when  Cow  per  f  essentially  the  ])0('t  of  the  town)  describes 
the  kinglisher  as  catching  its  prey  on  the  ocean  ;  or  when 
Savage,  another  ])o«'t  of  the  town,  ranks  the  kingfisher 
among  the  songsters  ;  but  it  it  is  more  than  startling 
when  Shelley,  of  all  i)oets,  rcjjresonts  himself  as  having 
seen  two  kingfishers  clinging  with  their  backs  downward 
to  a  branch,  and  /eedintf  upon  its  />t*rr/Vs. "  Now  it  is 
utterly  incorrect  to  say  that  Shelley  **  represents  bim- 
aelf  "  as  having  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  The  ntmo-st 
that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  ho  represents  liiroaelf  an 
wiflhing  he  might  see  it.     The  reference,  of  course,  ib  to 
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"Promeihaiis  Unbound,*' Act  8,  So.  4.  Bat  the  words 
which  Shelley  there  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Earth  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  in  that  idenl  age 
which  follows  the  fall  of  Jupiter  and  the  liberation  of 
the  elements  from  his  control.  Describing  the  delightful 
metamorphosis  which  hail  suddenly  come  over  the  uni- 
verse, the  Spirit  announces  that 

"AU  things  havo  put  their  evil  natures  off'*; 

and  adds  this  double  illustration  of  the  happy  fact  : 

"  I  cannot  tell  my  joy,  when  o'er  a  bike 
Upon  a  drooping  bough  with  uightshudo  twined 
I  saw  two  halcyons  clinging  downward, 
And  thinning  one  bright  bunch  of  amber  berries." 

Is  it  not  '*more  than  startling'*  that  Mr.  Wood  should 
have  so  totally  missed  the  point  of  the  above  passage  ? 
The  kingfisher  and  nightshade  have  alike  cast  off  their 
"  evil  nature  **  as  life-destroyers  ;  the  kingfisher  by  turn- 
ing vegetarian,  and  the  niglitshaile  by  becoming  whole- 
some food.  Need  this  artistic  little  vignette  for  a  volume 
on  the  *'  sagacity  and  morality  "  of  the  plants  and  birds 
of  the  future  startle  any  one  acquainted  (as  I  snppose 
Mr.  Wood  is)  i»ith  Isaiah  xL  C-9  ? 


MACRUIMEAN'S  BAGPIPE. 

Thebb  is  in  Scotland  a  family  of  hereditary  bagpipers 
whose  name  is  Macruimean  lor  M'Crimmon).  Now,  it  is 
well  known  how  it  came  to  imss  that  the  famous  bag- 
piper Macruimean  got  his  fine  music.  Ho  was  plowing 
one  day  near  a  haunted  hill,  when  one  of  the  **  Little 
Folks,"  a  tioy  green  man,  came  up  and  invited  him  into 
the  mountain.  After  they  hud  entered  a  cave,  the  tiny 
green  man  (;ave  Macruimean  an  exquisitely  fiuQ  bagpipe, 
and  told  him  tliat  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  instrument 
remained,  either  with  him  or  with  his  offspring,  they 
would  continue  to  be  the  best  bagpipers  in  Scotland. 
When  the  lucky  Macrnimean  had  arrived  with  his  bag- 
pipe at  his  house,  he  fouuil,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  could 
play  upon  it  beatitifuUy  any  tune  which  occurred  to  his 
mmd.  Indeed,  his  i)erformance  was  so  powerful  and  im- 
pressive that  it  astonished  every  one  ;  and  the  people  in 
the  Highlands  havo  still  the  saying,  **  Co  art!  ri*Ptob 
mhoir  MuCkruimean  " — (As  loud  as  Macruimean 's  pipes). 

There  is  also  still  in  the  Highlands  a  cave  called  U>imh 
na^m  Piobairenii'-i.e.,  **The  Piper's  Cave,"  into  which 
the  famous  Macruimean,  with  his  children,  used  to  repair 
to  practice  the  bagpipe.  This  cave  is  on  the  top  of  a  brae, 
or  rising  ground,  eight  miles  north  from  Dunvegan  Cas- 
tle. Even  his  daughters,  i)eople  say,  would  occasionally 
steal  to  the  cave,  if  they  could  lay  hold  of  their  father's 
favorite  set  of  pipes,  and  indulge  in  a  vigorous  practice 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Moreover,  at  what  time  the  Macrui- 
mean family  was  first  established  as  the  hereditary  bag- 
pipers of  the  Lairds  of  MacLeod,  no  one  can  say  now, 
for  it  was  so  very  long  ago. 


THE  FIRST  LIGHTXING-EOD. 

An  Austrian  paper  claims  that  the  first  lightning-rod 
was  constructed  by  a  monk  in  Bohemia.  The  apparatus 
which  he  set  up  in  the  garden  of  the  Curate  of  Preiiditz, 
in  1754,  was  composed  of  a  pole  surmounted  by  an  iron 
rod  supporting  twelve  curved-up  branches,  and  terminat- 
ing in  as  many  metallio  boxes,  filled  with  iron  ore  and 
elosed  by  a  boxwood  cover,  traversed  by  twenty-seven 
sharp  iron  points  which  plunged  at  their  base  in  the  orei 


All  the  system  was  united  to'  the  earth  by  a  laige  ohain. 
The  enemies  of  Diwisch,  jealous  of  his  success  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  excited  the  peasants  of  the  locality 
against  him,  and  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  great  drought,  they  made  him  take  down  the  light- 
ning-rod, which  he  had  utilized  for  six  years.  What  ia 
most  curious  is  the  form  of  this  first  lightning-rod,  which 
was  of  multiple  points,  like  the  one  which  M.  Melsen 
afterward  invented. 


BOOKWORMS  AND  THEIR  EXPLOITS. 

Vahious  animals,  popularly  known  as  **  bookworms,"" 
are,  savs  Mr.  Johu  Timbs,  found  in  paper,  leather  and 
parchment.  The  larvae  of  Crnmhus  pinffui»aUs  will 
establish  themselves  upon  the  binding  of  a  book,  and, 
spinning  a  robe,  will  do  it  little  injury.  A  mite  (Acarus 
erudttusij  oats  the  paste  that  fastens  the  paper  over  the 
edges  of  the  binding,  and  so  looseus  it.  The  caterpillar 
of  another  little  moth  takes  its  station  in  damp  old 
books  between  the  leaves,  and  there  commits  great 
ravages.  The  little  boring  wood  -  beetle  also  attacks 
books,  and  will  even  bore  through  several  volumes.  An 
instance  is  mentioned  of  twenty  -  seven  folio  volumes 
l>eing  perforated  in  a  straight  line  by  the  same  insect  in 
such  a  manner  that,  by  passing  a  cord  through  the  per- 
fect rouud  holo  made  by  it,  the  twenty-seven  volumes 
could  bo  rained  at  once.  The  wood-beetle  also  destroys 
priuts  and  diawings,  whether  framed  or  kept  in  a  port- 
folio. **  The  death-watch  "  is  likewise  accused  of  being  a 
depredator  of  books.  These  details  were  collected  by 
the  experienced  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford  ill  1841. 


A  JOURNEY  THROUGH    NO   MANS 

LAND. 

By  August  Locher. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  was  a  resident  of  the  British  colony 
at  Natal,  South  Africa.  At  that  time  the  colony  was 
separated  from  the  colony  of  Biitish  Cafi'raria  by  an  ex- 
tensive region,  then  known  to  South  African  colonists  as 
•*  No  Mau*s  Land,"  probably  on  accouot  of  having  up  to 
that  period  not  been  claimed  or  **  annexed  "  by  any  Euro-^ 
pean  Power.  This  very  samo  territory,  however,  was 
marke<l  on  charts  and  known  in  geography  under  the 
more  definite  name  of  Independent  CafTraria,  or  Caffraria. 
Proper,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  British  Cafi'raria. 

No  Man*s  Land,  or  Independent  CafTraria,  was  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  inhabited  ahnopt  exclusively  by  powerful 
and  warlike  Cafl'ro  tribes,  numbering  together  close  on 
three  hundred  thousand  people.  These  ttibes,  when  not 
at  war  with  each  other,  combined  in  making  occasional 
cattle  raids  into  the  colonial  frontier  settlements,  varying 
the  entertainment  by  stealing  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats,  now  from  the  frontier  coloniHts  of  British  CafTrarir. 
to  the  southwest  of  them,  then  from  those  of  Natal  to  the 
northeast  of  them,  and  then  again  from  their  only  other 
neighbors,  the  Basuto  Cafires  and  Griqua  (the  latter  a 
bastard  Hottentot  tribe),  who  inhabit  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Quathlamba  Mountain  I^nge,  which  forms  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  Independt^nt  Caff*raria. 

Not  satisfied  with  preying  upon  their  neighbors,  who 
were  numerically  too  weak  or  living  too  much  scattered 
to  prevent  these  bold,  unexpected  dashes  into  and  rapid 
retreats  from,  their  settlements,  these  troublesome  Gaf- 
fres  received  with  open  arms  all  refugees,  white  as  well 
as  black,  who  fled  from  the  wrath  of  outraged  colonial 
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shotgun,  the  other  with  a  double-barreled  rifle  ;  and  each 
oarried,  moreover,  two  large  revolvers,  a  cutlass,  two 
hiankets,  and,  wrapped  up  in  the  latter,  a  change  of 
clothing  and  a  pound  or  two  of  tobacco. 

This  formidable  armament  and  the  ponderous  saddle- 
bags made  us  rather  heavy-weights,  but  did  not  prevent 
our  powerful  animals  transferring  us,  on  the  first  day, 
from  the  town  of  D'Urban,  or  Port  Natal,  to  the  right 
side  of  the  colonial  boundary,  the  Umzimculu  River,  a 
distance  of  seventy-two  miles,  and  on  the  second  day  to 
the  domain  of  the  Amaponda  Caffre  tribe,  eighty-four 
miles  from  the  river  just  mentioned,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out any  mishap  to  either  man  or  beast  To  be  sure  we 
had  to  •*  rough  it "  it  in  some  places.  We  narrowly  es- 
caped drowning  in  fording  some  of  the  rivers  that  crossed 
our  path. 

My  servant  got  an  unexpected  spill,  and  landed  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  by  his  horse  inadvertently  stepping  into 
one  of  those  treacherous  holes  dug  by  the  ant-lion  ;  and 
further  on,  a  hnge  puff-adder,  less  than  three  feet  long, 
but  from  nose  to  tail-end  of  an  almost  uniform  thickness 
of  the  size  of  a  man's  arm,  lazily  basking  in  the  sun, 
rather  than  get  out  of  the  way,  darted  viciously  at  my 
horse*s  nose,  and  barely  missed  its  aim  with  its  deadly 
fangs.  A  good  charge  of  buckshot,  however,  scattered 
the  venomous  reptile  into  atoms,  and  rendered  it  harm- 
less for  ever. 

Wild-animal  life  was  conspicuous  everywhere  along  the 
path  we  traveled.  On  the  densely  wooded  banks  of  the 
Umzimculu  we  saw  hundreds  of  lively  ring-tail  monkeys 
sporting  in  the  bushes  and  on  the  tops  of  the  lofty  giants 
of  the  forest,  vaulting  from  branch  to  branch,  chattering, 
squealing  and  executing  the  most  astonishing  gymnastical 
feats  with  marvelous  skill  and  rapidity,  and  every  now 
and  then  our  progress  startled  the  magnificent  *'lory,** 
whose  bright -crimson,  blue  -  and  -  white  wings  and  re- 
splendent plumage  of  dark-green  and  azure  of  a  metallic 
hue  flashed  in  the  sunlight*  as  he  took  his  flight  and 
vanished  in  the  gloomier  recesses  of  the  virgin  forest, 
where  his  melancholy  call  gradually  died  away. 

Here  and  there  one  of  those  gentle,  diminutive  creatures 
known  in  the  colonies  as  dwarf-deer  crossed  our  path  in 
the  gloomy  parts  of  the  woods,  but  with  such  lightning 
rapidity  as  to  be  barely  visible  for  an  instant.  The 
beautiful  white-spotted  fallow-deer,  too,  was  occasionally 
spied  by  us  as  we  brushed  through  the  thickets,  but  the 
bush  was  so  dense  that  the  fugitives  were  lost  to  our  view 
almost  before  we  were  aware  of  their  presence. 

On  the  undulaiiug,  grassy  plains  further  on,  entirely 
destitute  of  timber,  we  noticed  small  troops  of  stately 
antelopes  raising  their  intelligent  heads  and  wonderingly 
gazing  at  us  strangers  as  we  passed  by,  they  being  gene- 
rally too  far  out  of  our  way  for  a  fair  shot  at  them.  More- 
over, we  remembered  that  we  had  but  just  entered  a 
oountry  where  ammunition  could  neither  be  wasted  nor 
replaced. 

The  night  of  our  first  day*s  journey  we  spent  in  the 
"kraal"  (village)  of  Caffres  of  the  Zulu,  or  Amazulu, 
tribe,  on  the  bank  of  Umzimculu.  It  was  a  small,  poor 
kraal,  but  the  inhabitants  readily  accorded  us  shelter  and 
rest  for  the  night  in  one  of  their  best  huts,  and  '*  kraaled  '* 
(shut  up,  locked  up)  our  horses  with  their  own  in  the 
**  cattle-kraal  **  (stockade,  or  fenced  -  in  yard  for  cattle, 
during  the  night),  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  kraal  or 
village. 

Arriving  among  them,  tired  out  and  fearfully  thirsty, 
we  asked  for  milk,  which  was  promptly  furnished  in  a 
oalabash,  or  gourd,  the  only  vessels  for  liquids  in  use 
with  the  Caffires ;  but,  as  customary  throughout  Ca£fr6- 


dom,  they  brought  us  sour  or  curdled  milk,  ne  Caffre 
being  able  to  comprehend  that  fresh  milk  could  possibly 
be  meant  by  anybody,  as  he  never  uses  it  himself,  except 
when  a  baby  on  his  mother's  breast. 

Cows*  or  goats*  milk  is  always  caused  to  curdle  before 
being  consumed  by  the  Caffre,  and,  being  awai*e  of  this 
rule,  we  did  not  insist  upon  fresh  milk,  but  helped  our- 
selves to  the  contents  of  the  calabash.  It  quenched  our 
thirst  successfully.  Before  long,  however,  Edward,  my 
companion,  who  had  quaffed  most  of  the  milk,  began  to 
feel  uneasy,  experiencing  a  griping  pain  in  his  stomach 
and  bowels.  I  laughed  at  first  over  his  discomfort ;  but 
his  distress  rapidly  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  the  perspiration  to  pour  in  streams  from  his  fore- 
head. 

In  a  few  moments  more  he  rolled  and  writhed  on  the 
ground  in  intense  agony,  moaning  piteously,  and  finally 
going  into  convulsions.  All  my  jesting  was  gone  in- 
stanter,  for  I  began  to  seriously  believe  that  we  bad  in- 
tentionally been  poisoned,  as  curdled  milk  had  never 
before  affected  either  of  us  that  way.  I  myself  began  to 
feel  ill  at  ease  all  of  a  sudden,  though  I  had  scarcely 
wetted  my  lips  with  the  milk,  preferring  cold  water. 

Unable  to  interrogate  them  intelligibly  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  calabash,  and  the  Caffres  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  cause  of  our  distress  and  probably  somewhat  frights 
ened  at  my  desperate  looks  and  actions  as  I  forthwith 
seized  all  my  firearms  and  quickly  removed  the  percus 
sion-caps  from  those  of  my  servant  in  order  to  renda 
them  useless  to  their  possible  captors,  hurriedly  leaving 
our  hut  rendered  matters  worse. 

While  deliberating  in  ray  mind  what  to  do  in  case  I 
myself  should  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  on  my  legs,  aitd 
seriously  thinking  of  selling  my  life  dearly  by  first  set- 
ting fire  to  the  whole  nest  of  huts  and  then  perforating 
as  many  of  the  perfidious  savai^es  as  I  could  before 
**  going  to  grass,**  I  heard  Edward  gasp  and  feebly  utier 
the  word  "powder."  Most  foolishly,  wc  had  left  the 
colony  without  a  particle  of  medicine  of  any  description 
for  possible  use  on  the  journey,  so  Edward  could  scarcely 
refer  to  medicinal  powder  or  powders.  I  therefore  con- 
cluded that  he  wished  me  to  avenge  the  treachery  of  tl  e 
nativ'es  with  po^yder  (and  ball)  while  there  was  vet  time 
to  do  it ;  and  I  was  about  to  carry  out  the  last  desire  f  f 
my  dying  companion,  when,  luckily,  it  struck  mo  tlmt 
ho  might  have  hinted  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  oth*  r 
remedy,  I  might  as  well  dose  him  with  gunpowder. 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  thought,  I  bent  over  him,  tlie 
powder-flask  in  my  hand,  which  seemed  at  once  to  meet 
his  iilea,  for  he  opened  his  mouth  wide.  I  poured  a  bii^ 
handful  of  its  contents  into  his  throat,  and  ho  greedily 
swallowed  it. 

A  beatified  look,  unmistakably  expressive  of  gratituile 
and  expected  relief,  satisfied  me  that  I  had  correctly  in- 
terpreted his  wish,  and,  sure  enough,  the  odd  remcily 
worked  wonders,  for,  after  a  while,  it  began  operations 
by  nearly  turning  the  poor  fellow  inside  out  It  relieved 
the  stomach  of  the  sufferer  to  perfection,  and  he  was 
soon  all  right  again. 

More  from  sheer  fright  and  horror  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing been  coolly  poisoned  by  the  savages  than  from  tbe 
consumption  of  the  liquid  itself,  I  had  experienced  ex- 
actly the  same  symptoms  as  my  servant,  though  in  a  far 
less  violent  degree.  A  timely  dose  of  our  impromptu 
medieine,  however,  enabled  me  to  weather  the  squall 
much  easier  than  my  companion. 

The  milk  had  really  never  been  tampered  with,  and  wo 
asoribeil  our  distress  entirely  to  the  cold  ducking  we  had 
received  in  crossing  a  narrow,  but  deep,  affluent  of  tho 
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XTmzimoiila  Biver,  onlj  a  few  boors  preTionslj,  and  iUen  | 
permitting  tbe  olotbes  to  slowly  dry  again  upon  onr 
bodies ;  for,  almost  daily  afterward,  we  gul2)ed  sour 
milk  once  more  witbont  any  injnrions  effects  wbatever, 
bnt  tbe  lesson  derived  from  tbe  incident  was  wortb  re- 
membering. 

We  bad  entertained  very  unjust  suspicions  toward  our 
kindly  bosts,  but  atoned  for  these  in  a  degree  by  pre- 
senting tbem,  just  before  our  departure,  witb  some 
pocket  looking-glasses,  tbe  distnbution  of  wbieb  created 
sucb  an  excitement  in  the  kraal  tbat,  though  it  was 
scarcely  daylight  enough  to  sec  a  white  face  in  tbe 
glasses,  old  and  young  of  botb  sexes  were  already  astir, 
and  handled  them  witb  childisb  joy,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing tbem  in  all  directions  in  order  to  get  a  good  square 
look  at  their  ugly  black  physiognomies,  fearfully  but 
laughably  distorted  with  amazement  over  the  wonderful 
contrivance  of  the  "  molungo"  (white  man). 

We  left  them  in  tbe  midst  of  their  blissful  ecstasy  and 
traveled  briskly  over  bill  and  dale,  across  several  small 
streams,  and  then  over  an  apparently  endless,  open, 
grassy  plain,  on  wbicb  we  espied  here  and  there  flocks  of 
wild  turkeys  and  long-legged,  stately  Caffre  cranes,  stalk- 
ing leisurely  througb  tbe  grass. 

Occasionally  a  small  berd  of  white  faced  antelopes  was 
seen  browsing  far  off  our  patli.  Many  a  brace  of  quail 
and  partridges  we  started.  Tbey  lay  quietly  bidden  in 
the  grass  to  tbe  right  and  left  of  onr  track,  and  often 
they  fairly  startled  us  and  onr  animals  by  unexpectedly 
taking  to  wing  witb  a  loud  whirr,  almost  from  under  our 
horses*  hoofs,  only  to  s.ttle  down  once  more  a  sbort  dis- 
tance off. 

A  suddenly  increasing  and  as  raj^idly  decreasing  whizz- 
ing sound  in  the  atmospliere  overhead,  particularly  be- 
fore suniiso,  invariably  indicated  that  a  string  of  wild 
ducks  or  geese  bad  passed  in  the  direction  of  the  riHing 
sun.  Snipe  and  curlews  were  as  frequently  met,  whirring 
overhead  with  remarkable  S2>eed  toward  some  neighbor- 
ing marsh  or  rivulet. 

Now  and  then  we  sighted  a  Caffre  kraal,  sombre,  sun- 
scorched,  weathcr-bc^aten,  usually  built  on  some  slope  or 
eminence.  Those  passed  before  sunrise  were  still  wrap- 
ped in  grim  and  gloomy  silence.  Nothing  stirred  in 
them  before  the  sun  was  up,  and  but  for  tbe  distant, 
cheery  cry  of  the  chanticleer,  tbe  angry  barking  of  in- 
visible curs,  tbe  lowing  of  cattle  and  occasional  neighing 
of  a  Caffre  pony,  these  kraals  might  bo  taken  for  aban- 
doned stockades. 

Immediately  after  sunrise,  however,  they  all  assumed 
a  lively  aspect  enough.  Everything  and  everybody 
seemed  stirring  in  tbem,  and  to  be  in  an  inextricable 
confusion  of  sable  human  figures,  large  and  small,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  cbickens  (the  latter  are 
the  only  poultry  raised  by  Caffres),  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, shouting,  yelling,  talking,  squealing,  neighing,  low- 
ing, bleating,  barking,  screeching,  cackling,  presenting 
from  afar,  bnt  for  tbe  din  and  noise  of  human  and  animal 
voices,  the  aspect  of  a  huge  bornets*  nest,  or  uncovered 
beehive. 

Presently  the  lively  kraal  pours  fortb  its  bedlam  of 
living  creatures.  Large  numbers  of  ponies,  cattle, 
siipep  and  gouts  squeeze  througb  the  narrow  gate  of  the 
sombrous  stockade,  followed  by  yelping  curs  and  dark- 
brown,  stark-naked  men  and  boys,  some  on  foot,  others 
on  bare-backed,  rough -haired  ponies,  bat  all  of  tbem 
armed  witb  sharp  sticks,  knobkerries  and  assagais, 
without  wbicb  no  Caffre  leaves  bis  kraal.  These  are  tbe 
herdsmen,  wlio  drive  tbe  berd  first  to  the  nearest  vater 
and  tbenoe  to  tbe  pasture. 


Tbe  more  important  individuals  of  tbe  male  persua- 
sion of  tbe  kraal  stay  at  bome,  squat  lazily  down  in 
groups  on  some  sunny  spot,  toast  their  swarthy  backs 
in  the  morning  sun,  and  complacently  puff  stifling  to- 
bacco-smoke into  each  other^s  eves,  leaving  to  the  oppo- 
site or  weaker  sex  the  sole  honor  and  drudgery  of  find- 
ing and  preparing  food  for  everybody,  and  doing  all  the 
bard  work  in  and  about  the  ki*aal.  What  a  delicious  and 
enviable  lot  that  of  the  Caffre  woman  ! 

As  the  day  advanced  we  met  several  groups  of  scantily 
clouted  Caffres  of  botb  sexes  on  the  road — the  males 
armed  and  on  borscback  ;  the  females  on  foot,  trotting 
after  them,  usually  carrying  a  load  iu  the  shape  of  a 
baby,  a  bundle  of  firewood,  or  a  basket  of  Caffre  corn 
(durra  or  millet),  (Indian  corn  (maize),  or  a  sort  of 
bogus  sugar-cane.  On  passing  wo  invariably  elicited  a 
grunt  of  approbation  from  their  exuberant  lips,  but  w^e 
were  never  able  to  discover  whether  the  compliment  was 
paid  to  ns  or  our  horses,  which  were  at  least  twice  tbe 
size  and  weight  of  any  of  their  ponies. 

Big  stallions  and  mares  are  admired  by  all  Caffres,  and 
intensely  coveted  by  them  for  breeding  purposes,  their 
own  indigenous  breed  being  small  (H«ldom  over  twelve 
bands  in  height),  big-headed  and  rougb-baired,  thut^^b 
wonderfully  surefooted  and  indefatigable. 

A  Caffre  will  readily  swap  half  a  dozen,  or  even  a  dozen, 
of  bis  ponies  for  a  good-sized  colonial-bred  stallion  or 
mare,  l)e  tbey  ever  so  old,  but  a  white  man  can  scarcely 
do  anything  with  Caffre  ponies,  a.s  they  exhibit  a  peculiar 
aversion  to  white  people,  and  kick  and  plunge  furiously 
when  touched  or  even  approached  by  tbe  latter. 

Caffres  never  shoe  their  horses,  and  ride  them  witbonf 
saddle,  stiiTups  or  bridle.  A  blanket  or  soft  sheepskin, 
the  latter  with  the  wool  downward,  is  usually  strapped  in 
lieu  of  a  saddle  on  the  pony's  back,  and  a  piece  of  thin 
rope  or  a  strsj)  of  rawhide,  fastened  with  one  end  around 
the  auimaVs  lower  jaw,  serves  them  as  a  bridle. 

Most  Caffres  are  good  rough-riders,  but  rather  cruel  to 
their  ponies,  being  iu  the  habit  of  riding  then  up-hill 
and  down-hill  with  almost  the  same  sx)eed  as  on  the  levdl 
ground. 

Shortly  before  noon  we  reached  what  appeared  to  us  to 
be  the  end  of  the  table-land.  Right  at  onr  feet,  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  little  r-hallow,  sparsely  wooded  valley, 
spreads  a  good-sized  ki-aal  of  about  one  hundred  of  tbe 
well-known  beehive-shaped  Caffre  huts,  wrapped  in  le- 
thargic silence  enforced  upon  man  and  beast  by  the  over- 
powering rays  of  midday  sun,  which  beat  with  relentless 
power  right  upon  the  krnal.  A  few  nude  youngsters 
alone  made  light  of  the  heat,  and  could  be  sc»en  chasin  ]^ 
each  other  around  the  huts,  scattering  the  chickens  along 
their  course.  The  curs  of  the  kraal,  usually  so  vigilant, 
were  invisible,  and  had  evidently  withdi-awn  with  their 
masters  into  the  gloomy  shelter  of  tbe  huts,  where  they 
were  not  only  safe  from  tin*  heat,  but  also  from  the  kicks 
of  the  romping  boys  outside. 

All  the  cattle  of  the  kraal  could  he  seen  standing, 
lazily  ruminating  in  the  scanty  shade  afforded  by  the  thin 
clusters  of  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  One  solitary 
four-footed  animal  stood  immovable  almost  in  the  centra 
of  the  kraal,  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  tko  broiling  sun, 
and  utterly  unmindful  of  the  boys  as  they  dashed  by, 
pursuing  each  other  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  distance  a=.d 
tbe  blinding  glare  of  the  sun,  we  were  utterly  unable  to 
make  out  what  sort  of  an  animal  it  was. 

Having  traveled  without  stopping  ever  sinoe  three 
o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  it  was  high  time  that  we,  as  w^U 
as  onr  horses,  should  bare  snme  rest,  food  and  dzisi:. 
Knowing  from  its  aitoation  tbat  tbe  valley  moat  b^  a^ 
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Onb  stands  in  robes  of  white 
Beneath  the  sunshine ;  in  her  eyes 
A  happy,  untold  secret  lies, 

Her  well-spring  of  delight. 
She  holds  a  posy  in  her  hand 
Of  roses  red,  of  roses  rare, 
Love's  latest  gift  to  one  as  fair 

As  any  in  the  land. 

Wo  look  at  her  and  smile, 
And  to  our  hearts  we  softly  say, 
Can  bliss  like  hers  endure  alway, 

Or  but  a  little  whiie  ? 
Will  faith  oling  close  to  son  and  snow? 
Will  love's  rose  garland  keep  its  red 
Prom  bridal  oouch  to  graveyard  bed  ? 

Alack  1  we  cannot  know  1 

One  stands  alone,  apart. 
She  wears  the  sign  of  widowhood ; 
Sharp  grief  hath  drained  of  all  its  good 

Her  hungry,  empty  heart. 
To  tend  a  grave  she  counted  beet; 
She  turns  from  us  who  love  her  well, 
And  wears  the  yellow  asphodel. 

Death's  flower,  upon  her  breast. 

We  look  at  her  and  sigh, 
And  softly  to  our  hearts  we  say, 
Will  grief  like  hers  endure  alway, 

Or  lessen  by-and-by  ? 


Will  woe  weep  on  through  sun  and  snow  ? 
Or  will  the  asphodel  give  place 
To  flowers  about  a  blushing  face  ? 
Alack  I  how  should  we  know  ? 

One  sits  with  thoughtful  eyes 
Down-dropped  on  homely  work,  a  smile 
Upon  her  tender  mouth  the  while 

Her  busy  task  she  plies. 
Some  blessed  thought  enchains  her  mind; 
How  wide  and  deep  her  musings  are ; 
High  as  the  height  of  topmost  star, 

And  low  as  human-kind  I 

She  wears  upon  her  breast 
A  milk-white  lily;  God  hath  given 
To  her  a  foretaste  of  His  heaven, 

An  earnest  of  His  rest. 
She  came  from  out  the  furnace  flame 
Of  sorrow,  strong  to  help  the  weak, 
And  gifted  with  good  words  to  speak 

In  time  of  grief  or  shame. 

We  look  at  her  and  smile, 
And  to  our  hearts  we  softly  say, 
Good  work  like  hers  endures  alway, 

Beyond  earth's  little  while ; 
Beyond  earth's  round  of  sun  and  snow, 
Beyond  the  height  of  topmost  star; 
And  where  her  harvest  waits  afar, 

God  knoweth,  and  we  know  I 


FOR    HIS    SAKE 

By  F.  B.  H. 


Smoking  tranquilly  in  an  easy-cbair  one  evening  in 
June,  Major  Hartwell  was  roused  from  the  deep  and 
painful  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  a  step  in  the 
haU  and  a  knock  on  his  parlor-door. 

"  Come  1"  he  said,  and  a  smile  lighted  up  his  grave, 
handsome  face,  for  both  step  and  knock  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  if  there  was  any  man  on  earth  whom  he  held 
near  and  dear,  that  man  was  he  who  now  entered. 

'*  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  you, 
Arthur,*' stretching  out  a  welcoming  hand  which  Arthur 
Hazard  took  in  a  warm  grasp. 

**I  have  been  unusually  busy,"  and  Arthur  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair  and  took  a  cigar  out  of  a  box  on  a  table 
near  him.  **  I've  been  getting  ready  to  leave  town  for  a 
few  weeks  and  haven't  had  time  to  even  think  of  my 
friends.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  rest,  for  I*m  com- 
pletely done  up." 

"Then  you've  come  to  say  au  revoirf" 

**  Yes  ;  Tm  off  to-morrow  by  the  early  train.  I  wish 
you  were  going  with  me,  CyriL  " 

*'  I  can't  leave  the  city  now.  Besides,  I  shouldn't  enjoy 
having  nothing  to  do.  I  haven't  taken  a  vacation  since  I 
left  the  army.     Where  are  you  going  T* 

''To  a  place  called  Westholt,  down  in  Buckingham 
County.", 

The  major  started,  and  a  shadow  crept  over  his  face — 
the  shadow  of  a  past  sorrow,  the  memory  of  which  was 
very  painful  to  him. 

'*  I  am  going  to  vjsit  the  big  man  of  the  place — Squire 
Drayton,"  continued  Arthur,  carelessly.  ''I  made  his  ac- 
quaintance a  few  months  ago  by  the  merest  accident  He 
was  pleased  to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  invited  me  to  his 
place.  I  think  I'm  in  for  a  good  time,  and  I  mean  to  im- 
prove it.  Some  one  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that 
the  squire  had  one  of  the  prettiest  daughters  imaginable.  1 


So  you  can  prepare  yourself  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
news  when  I  come  back." 

He  paused,  laughing,  and  expecting  some  facetioui 
reply  ;  but  Major  Hartwell  was  silent.  The  shadow  had 
deepened  on  his  face  into  a  look  of  pain,  and  the  cigar  in 
his  hand  had  gone  out. 

*'  What's  the  matter,  Hartwell  ?  You  look  as  if  you 
had  seen  a  ghost.     Are  you  envying  me  my  good  luck  ?" 

The  major  recovered  himself  with  a  start. 

•*  No ;  I  have  no  desire  to  visit  Westbolt.  I  shall 
never  go  there  again." 

**  Ah  I    You  have  been  there  before  me,  then  ?" 

"Yes;  I  was  once  engaged  to  be  married  to  Loii 
Drayton. " 

**  You  were  ?  Excuse  me,  major,  if  I  had  known  that 
I  would  never  have  spoken  as  I  did  ;  but  no  hint  of  any- 
thing of  the  sort  has  ever  reached  me." 

**No,  I  suppose  not.  It  all  happened  three  years  ago — 
before  I  knew  you — and  people  have  long  since  ceased  to 
talk  about  it  here.  But  you'll  be  sure  to  hear  the  story 
at  Westholt ;  such  an  affair  as  mine  isn't  easily  forgotten 
in  a  little  place  like  that." 

**  Are  ypu  willing  to  tell  me  about  it  ?" 

f '  Yes  ;  had  I  not  been,  I  would  not  Lave  mentioned  it 
at  all.  It  isn't  a  very  long  story,  but  I  think  it  a  very  un- 
usual one.  I  met  Lois  Drayton  when  my  regiment  was 
stationed  near  Westholt,  and  we  were  engaged  for  a  year. 
I  know  she  loved  me  ;  I  have  never  doubted  that,  though 
what  followed  would  have  led  almost  any  man  to  believe 
her  utterly  wanting  in  anything  approaching  affection. 
We  were  to  be  married  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the 
wedding  was  to  be  a  grand  affair.  All  the  Drayton  rela- 
tives far  and  near  were  invited,  and  the  squire  had  pre- 
pared for  bonffres,  fireworks  and  general  enthusiasm.  I 
went  down  to  Westholt  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and- 
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had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  welcome  I  received  from 
Lois.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her  in  a  happier  mood, 
and  we  had  a  long  talk  about  our  fntore,  and  made  all 
sorts  of  plans,  which  I  little  thought  were  never  to  be 
realized.  We  spent  a  very  happy  afternoon  in  the  great, 
dusky  parlor,  and  after  supper  the  squire  took  me  out  for 
a  long  walk,  wishing  to  show  me  some  improvements  he 
had  made  in  drainage  and  parking.  We  left  Lois  in  the 
hall,  talking  to  an  old  woman  who  had  come  to  get  some 
medicine  for  a  sick  child.  I  remember  that  I  looked 
back  when  I  reached  the  yard  and  waved  my  hand  to  my 
little  girl,  thinking  how  sweet  and  fair  and  gentle  she 
looked  as  she  stood  listening  to  the  description  of  the 
child's  illness  !  Ab,  me !  I  did  not  dream  that  I  was 
never  to  see  her  again  !" 

'*  Never  to  see  her  again  T*  echoed  Arthur  Hazard,  as 
his  friend  paused. 

**  Xo  ;  I  have  never  seen  her  since  that  evening.  When 
the  squire  and  I  returned  to  the  house,  a  couple  of  hours 
'later,  we  found  that  she  had  gone  to  administer  the  medi- 
cine herself  to  the  child,  and  on  reaching  home  again  had 
retired  at  once  to  her  room,  and  had  sent  for  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Andrews,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  a  mother  to 
her  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Andrews  found  her  pale  and 
agitated,  but  she  would  not  explain  the  cause.  She  sim- 
ply wished,  she  said,  to  send  a  message  to  me.  It  was 
that  she  absolutely  refused  to  marry  me.  Yes,  on  the 
very  eve  of  our  wedding  she  had  changed  her  mind. 
And  she  would  give  no  reason  for  the  change,  nor  wonld 
she  consent  to  see  me.  Her  father  and  aunt  reasoned 
and  argued  with  her  in  vain.  She  simply  wept  and  main- 
tained her  mysterious  silence.  And  the  end  of  it  all  was 
that  I  left  Westholt  the  next  day,  together  with  my  best 
man  and  the  half-dozen  bridesmaids.  The  afiair  created 
a  great  deal  of  gossip,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it*' 

''Perhaps  Miss  Drayton  heard  something  against  you,'* 
suggested  Hazard. 

"  No,  that  question  was  asked  her,  and  she  insisted  that 
she  had  not." 

**  And  you  do  not  think  her  merely  fickle  ?" 
**I  know  her  too  well  to  think  that?" 
"And  there  was  no  other  lover  ?" 
*'  No.     She  had  other  suitors,  of  course,  but  I  was  the 
only  one  for  whom  she  had  expressed  any  regard." 

*'And  she  has  never  given  any  explanation  of  her 
singular  action  ?" 

* '  Never.  I  see  her  &ther  occasionally,  aiid  he  has  re- 
peatedly assured  me  that  she  maintains  her  mysterious 
silence.  They  never  mention  my  name  to  her  now.  She 
requested  them  not  to  do  so." 

*'I  wish,  for  your  sake,  I  could  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  major.  Sup|>08e  I  try.  I  will  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, you  see." 

**  You  can  try,  of  course.  Thank  you  for  your  inter- 
est. But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  you  will  succeed. 
No,  I  must  bear  my  sorrow  as  best  I  can.  I  must  not 
hope,  for  hope  would  end  only  in  despair.  But  I  have 
talked  too  long  about  myself.  Let  us  find  a  more  cheer- 
ful subject.  Tell  me  about  the  races  yesterday.  I  heard 
you  were  out." 

Arthur,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  horses,  began 
at  once  an  animated  description  of  what  had  taken  place 
on  the  race-course  the  day  before,  and  thus  forgot  for  a 
time  the  story  he  had  just  heard. 

He  remembered  ii,  however,  when  he  was  in  the  train 
the  next  day,  on  the  way  to  Weaiholtk  and  felt  %  gieal 
earioaiiy  to  see  the  heroine  of  eo  peonliar  %  tale. 
Bqoize  Drayton  was  the  riobest  landed  proprietor  in 


the  large  and  fertile  county  in  which  Westholt  was  situ- 
ated. His  house  was  a  handsome,  rambling  building, 
surrounde<l  by  trees,  and  overlooking  beautiful  gardens, 
rich  pastures  and  well-tilled  fields. 

His  family  consisted  of  his  daughter  Lois,  a  widowed 
sister  and  a  nephew,  the  son  of  his  only  brother. 

Arthur  liked  Lois  at  once.  She  was  a  delicate,  refined- 
looking  girl  of  about  twenty-fivo  years  of  age,  with  large, 
soft  brown  eyes,  an  olive  complexion,  an  abundance  of 
chestnut  hair,  and  a  lithe  and  graceful  figure ;  but 
she  was  shy  and  reserved,  and  talked  little,  even  to  her 
father. 

Arthur  rather  prided  himself  upon  his  ability  to  read 
character.  He  thought  he  understood  that  of  Lois,  and 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  able  to  keep  secret  for  three 
years  her  reason  for  refusing  to  marry  the  man  slie  loved 
puzzled  him  very  much. 

"  She  does  not  look  like  a  woman  who  could  keep  a 
secret,**  he  thought.  *'  I  should  say  that  she  could  be 
frightened  into  almost  anything  ;  she  has  a  weak  mouth, 
and  is  credulous  and  timid.** 

This  opinion  was  strengthened  as  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  he  felt  a  greater  desire  than  ever 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  surrounded  her  broken 
engagement. 

"Perhaps  Henry  Drayton  can  help  me,**  he  thought 
And,  with  this  object  in  view,  he  cultivated  that  young 
man*s  acquaintance. 

But  the  squire's  nephew  proved  of  a  surly,  unsociable 
nature,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  meet  Arthur*s  ad- 
vances even  half-way. 

Arthur,  at  length,  concluded  to  let  him  severely  alone, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  Mrs.  Andrews,  who  was  a 
kind,  motherly  woman,  fond  of  talking,  and  of  a  genial, 
confiding  nature. 

She  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Arthur,  and  he  found  it 
easy  to  draw  from  her  all  that  she  knew  or  surmised 
concerning  her  niece's  love  affair. 

But  she  could  tell  him  very  little,  and  it  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  he  had  heard  from  the  major. 

**Do  you  think  your  niece  really  loved  my  friend?** 
asked  Arthur. 

*'Iam  sure  of  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Andrews,  earnestly, 
"  and  she  loves  him  still.  I  have  almost  given  up  all 
hope  that  she  will  ever  marry,  now.  Oh,  Lois  has 
changed  so  much  in  the  past  three  years  !  She  used  to  be 
the  life  of  the  house,  and  now  she  never  opens  the  piano, 
never  sings,  and  appears  to  take  very  little  interest  in 
anything  going  on  about  her.  She  seems  to  have  settled 
down  into  a  despopdent,  hopeless  state,  from  which  no- 
thing can  rouse  her.  Sometimes  I  think  that  any  change 
would  be  better  for  her  than  this  continued  stagnation.  I 
would  even  advocate  Henry's  cause  if  I  thought  it  would 
do  any  good.  ** 

"  Is  her  cousin  in  love  with  her  ?*'  asked  Arthur,  with 
a  start  of  surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  he  has  been  in  love  with  her  for  years,  and  has 
asked  her  half  a  dozen  times  to  marry  him.  He  was 
keenly  disappointed  when  she  l>ecame  engaged  to  Major 
Hartwell,  but  bore  it  much  better  than  I  had  expected. 
His  wedding-gift  to  her  was  as  handsome  as  anything  she 
received,  and  he  could  ill  afford  such  a  present,  for  his 
income  is  very  small,  and  he  is  partially  dependent  on 
my  brother.  I  think  he  is  still  bent  on  winning  her,  and 
probably  thinks  she  will  consent  to  marry  him  at  last 
from  sheer  weariness  at  his  persistence.  But  I  think  that 
scarcely  possible.*' 

Arthur  no  longer  wondered  that  Henry  Dnjton  was 
rarlj  and  reeerved.    His  disappointment  had  probaUly 
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come  right  if  you  only  liavo  a  little  patience.  Every  one 
says  she  can*t  live  long,  and  wben  I  have  a  little  money 
to  bless  myself  with  you'll  see  that  I  won't  forget  you. 
If  you'll  only  keep  quiet,  I*U  have  matters  settled  in  six 
months*  time." 

"That's  just  what  you  said  last  year,  and  the  year  be- 
fore, and  the  year  before  that.  You  must  be  a  fool  to 
think  you  can  put  me  off  with  such  twaddle  now.  While 
I'm  having  a  'little  jiatience'  you'll  be  getting  married  to 
Lois  Drayton.  Oh,  I've  Lad  things  told  me !  There's 
them  who  watclies  out  for  me,  and  I  ain't  no  fool  now, 
my  dear  sir.  No,  you'll  marry  me  now  and  we'll  wait  to- 
gether for  your  cousin's  money." 

**  I  tell  you  it  would  be  madness  for  me  to  take  such  a 
step.  Rose,  do  listen  to  reason.  I  wouldn't  come  in  for 
a  cent  if  you  were  my  wife.  Wait  a  while,  and  do  make 
up  your  mind  to  go  away  again  for  a  few  months.  Come, 
now,  do  be  reasonable  for  once." 

**  And  haven't  I  been  j^easonable  for  three  years  ?  What 
ia  come  of  it  ?  Just  nothing.  No,  you  can't  throw  no 
more  dust  in  my  eyes.  If  you'd  been  honest  and  meant 
what  you  said,  you  wouldn't  have  put  me  off  so  long. 
And  if  I  hod  known  you  as  well  three  years  ago  as  I  do 
now,  I  wouldn't  have'  taken  any  part  in  cheating  your 
cousin.     I'd  have  let  her  mai*ry  her  gentleman." 

**Hush,  hush,  Rose,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  It  would  ruin 
ns  both  if  you  should  be  overheard." 

** Who's  to  overhear  me?  I  rather  guess  there  ain't 
many  folks  hereabouts  out  o'  their  beds  at  this  hour." 

**  Still,  you  can't  be  too  careful.  Come,  let's  walk  to- 
ward the  cottage  ;  we  can  talk  as  we  go  along." 

They  moved  away,  and  Arthur  heard  no  more. 

But  he  had  heard  enough  to  fill  him  with  the  keenest 
f  ispicion  and  distrust. 

Was  it  possible  that  at  last  he  had  stumbled  on  a  clew 
to  the  mystery  that  had  baffled  him  ever  since  his  arrival 
at  Westbolt  ? 

*'If  I  had  known  you  as  well  then  as  I  do  now,  I 
wouldn't  have  taken  any  part  in  cheating  your  cousin. 
I'd  have  let  her  marry  her  gentleman." 

Over  and  over  again  Arthur  repeated  these  words. 
Tliey  were  pregnant  with  meaning,  but  he  could  not  ex- 
plain them  to  his  sattstaction  ;  for  in  what  could  Rose 
Ellis  have  '* cheated"  tUe  squire's  daughter,  with  whom 
she  had  no  acquaintance  whatever  ? 

*'She  must  have  told  Lois  some  big  yam  against  the 
major,"  thought  Arthur. 

But  then  he  remembered  that  Lois  had  declared  posi- 
tively that  she  had  heard  nothing  against  the  character 
of  her  betrothed. 

He  lay  awake  until  daylight,  cogitating  over  the  matter, 
r.nd  when  at  last  he  fell  asleep  it  was  with  the  determina- 
tion to  unravel  the  mystery  at  any  cost 

After  breakfast  he  drew  Lois  aside,  and  asked  if  he 
could  see  her  alone  in  the  library.  She  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  looking  a  little  surprised  at  so  strange  a  re- 
quest, and  led  the  way  to  the  room  at  once. 

Arthur  closed  the  door,  and  motioned  to  her  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  sofa.  She  did  so,  and  he  sat  down  by  her 
hide,  a  little  puzzled  how  best  to  begin  his  task.  The 
light  fell  full  on  her  face.  He  could  see  every  change  in 
its  expression,  which  was  exactly  what  he  desired. 

<*Mias  Lois,"  Arthur  began,  ''I  have  not  told  yon, 
I  think,  thai  the  best  friend  I  have  on  earth  is  Cyril 
Hart  well." 

Every  particle  of  color  forsook  her  face,  a  nervous 
trembling  seised  her,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  implor- 
ingly  toward  him. 

"Do  not  speak  of  him,"  she  sud,  in  a  low,  shaken 


voice.     **I-I  cannot— bear  it;   and — and  it  is  useless. 
What  I  said  three  years  ago  I  must  say  n6w." 

**But  I  have  something  to  tell  you — something  you 
must  hear,"  said  Arthur,  firmly. 

"  It  can  make  no  difference  in — in  anything,"  she  said, 
still  in  the  same  low,  hesitating  voice.  "My  family  have 
kindly  spared  me  all  mention  of— of  the  past." 

**I  must  insist,  however,  that  you  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  tell  you.  Miss.  Drayton.  I  assure  you  that  you  will 
not  regret  liaving  done  so.  I  did  not  know  until  just  be- 
fore I  came  down  here  what  it  was  that  had  so  saddened 
Cyril  Hartwell's  life.  I  have  known  him  only  a  little 
more  than  two  years,  and  he  is  not  one  to  carry  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve.  But  he  told  me  the  story  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  you  the  night  before  I  left  town  ;  but  he  could 
not  tell  me  why  it  was  that  you  refused  to  marry  him 
the  very  day  before  the  one  set  for  the  wedding. " 

"I  have  never  told  any  one  that.  I  never  shall.  It  is 
useless  to  ask  me  to  do  so.     I  would  die  sooner." 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  tell  him  ?"  asked  Arthur.  **  Will 
you  not  let  me  explain  to  him  that  it  was  through  the 
machinations  of  an  artful  woman  that  he  was  robbed  of 
his  bride,  and  that  you  were  cruelly  cheated  ?  Miss  Lois, 
did  you  not  know  enough  of  the  character  of  Rose  Ellis 
to  make  you  doubt " 

Lois  started  up,  her  eyes  glittering,  a  deathly  pallor 
on  her  lovely  face. 

"Rose!  Was  it  Rose?"  she  oried.  "I  never  knew 
that — I  never  even  suspected  it.  Mr.  Hazard,  how  did 
you  discover  this  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me !  Do 
not  keep  me  in  suspense  I" 

She  sank  back,  trembling,  on  the  sofa,  her  delicate 
hands  clasped  in  piteous  appeal. 

For  a  moment  Arthur  was  silent  He  scarcely  [.knew 
how  to  proceed. 

"  Did  you  never  suspect,  then,  that  your  cousin  Henry 
was  attached  to  this  girl,  and  that  it  was  through  his  in- 
fluence that  yon  were  made  so  wretched  ?"  he  asked,  at 
length. 

"  Henry  attached  to  Rose  !"  'said  Lois,  slowly.  "  Why, 
Henry " 

She  paused,  blushing  painfully. 

"  Henry  has  repeatedly  assured  you  of  his  attachment 
to  yourself,  you  would  say,"  suggested  Arthur. 

"  Yes.  He  has  long  desired  to  marry  me,  even  before 
my  engagement  to — ^to — Major  HartweU." 

"  And  yet,  three  years  ago  he  promised  to  marry  Rose 
Ellis.  She  has  returned  home  now,  determined  to  make 
him  fulfill  that  promise.  He  has  put  her  off  from  time  to 
time  with  the  excuse  that  he  was  poor,  and  has  told  her 
that  at  your  death  he  would  inherit  your  money,  and 
could  then  marry  her.  He  tells  her  that  you  cannot  live 
long,  but  that  if  he  married  her  now  you  would  not  leave 
him  a  penny,  and  that  she  must  therefore  have  patience." 

Lois's  pale  cheeks  had  .flushed.  There  was  an  angry 
sparkle  in  the  soft,  dark  eyes  raised  to  Arthur's  face. 

"  How  have  you  learned  all  this,  Mr.  Hazard  ?"  she 
asked.  ^ 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  first  how  Rose  EUlis  managed  to 
deceive  you  ?" 

"If  I  only  dared  !"  murmured  the  poor  girl,  sighing. 
"I  have  kept  silent  so  long  that  now " 

"For  your  own  sake — for  Cyril 'a  I" 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  Her  face  was  hidden 
in  her  hands,  and  a  nervous  tremor  shook  her  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  It  must  have  been  from  some  powerful  motive  that 
you  have  kept  silent  so  long,"  said  Arthur,  looking  al 
her  pityingly. 
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"It  was  for  his  sake,  for  his  alone,"  slio  burst  out, 
almost  wildlj.  **I  did  not  think  of  myself  at  all.  But, 
oh,  I  oould  uot  have  his  blood  upoa  my  hands.  Mr. 
Hazard,  you  will  think  me  foolish,  even  worse  than  that, 
I  fear  ;  but  I  was  always  a  coward  and  easily  frightened. 
The  evening  before  I  was  to  be  married,  I  went  with  old 
Mrs.  Hinds  to  see  a  siok  child,  to  whom  I  was  much  at- 
tached. It  was  dusk  before  I  started  for  homo,  and  I 
took  a  path  through  the  wood,  which  was  shorter  than 
going  around  by  the  road.  I  was  making  all  haste  possi- 
ble, for  I  fancied  some  one  was  following  me  at  a  little 
distance,  when  all  at  once  a  heavy  cloak  was  thrown  over 
my  head,  and  I  was  forced  to  my  knees.  Tiien  the  cloak 
was  torn  aside,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  a  woman  standing 
over  me.  Her  face  was  concealed  by  a  hideous  black 
mask,  and  I  did  not  recognize  her  voice.  She  told  me 
that  she  loved  Cvril,  and  had  sworn  to  kill  him  sooner 
than  see  any  other  woman  than  herself  become  his  wife. 
She  said  that  if  I  dared  marry  him  she  would  shoot  him 
through  the  heart  within  an  hour  after  the  ceremony. 
She  swore  this,  calling  on  Heaven  to  witness  her  vow, 
and  so  solemn  was  her  manner  that  I  did  not  doubt  for 
an  instant  that  she  would  carry  out  her  threat  if  I  ful- 
filled my  engagement  to  Cyril.  I  had  heard  frequently 
of  just  such  desperate  deeds  committed  by  jealous  and 
revengeful  women.  On  my  knees  I  i)romised  her  that  I 
would  give  Cyril  up,  and  would  refuse  any  explanation 
of  the  act.  She  told  me  that  if  I  married  him,  his  blood 
would  be  on  my  head.  This  was  my  reason  for  breaking 
my  engagement,  and  I  dared  not  see  Cyril  for  fear  he 
would  wring  my  secret  from  me,  and  would  then  per- 
suade me  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  insist  on  running 
the  risk.  I  am  a  weak  woman,  Mr.  Hazard  ;  I  am  fully 
aware  of  that.  I  am  easily  influenced  and  intimidated, 
but  my  love  for  Cyril  gave  me  courage  to  shield  him  from 
danger  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  myself.  If  I  married 
him  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  I  could  not  thus  put 
it  in  jeopardy.*' 

•*  How  cruelly  you  must  have  suffered  !'*  said  Arthur. 
"And  it  has  been  so  needless." 

Then  he  told  her  of  the  conversation  he  had  overheard 
the  night  before. 

*'  Your  cousin's  motive  in  preventing  your  marriage  is 
Tery  plain,"  he  said,  in  conclusion.  '*  He  hoped  to  win 
yon  for  himself,  while  he  led  Bose  to  believe  that  it  was 
simply  that  he  might  come  into  possession  of  your  money 
in  case  you  died  unmarried." 

"I  would  not  have  believed  Henry  so  base,  so  cmel !" 
said  Loifl. 

**  Suppose  we  send  for  Kose  and  ask  her  a  few  plain 
queetions  ?"  suggested  Arthur. 

«  Do  just  what  you  think  right,"  said  Lois  ;  '*  I  do  not 
fear  her  now." 

A  servant  was  dispatched  to  the  cottage  at  once,  and 
soon  returned  accompanied  by  Bose,  who  had  not  ima- 
gined for  a  moment  the  real  reason  why  her  presence  was 
desired. 

She  had  thought  Mrs.  Andrews  wanted  to  send  some 
special  message  to  her  grandmother  wmch  could  not  be 
intrusted  to  a  servant,  and  when  she  was  ushered  into  the 
library,  and  saw  the  squire,  Mrs.  Andrews,  Lois  and 
Arthur  Hazard  in  council,  she  was  thoroughly  fright- 
ened for  onoe  in  her  bold,  reckless  life. 

At  first  she  denied  flatly  haying  played  any  such  part 
as  thai  asoribed  to  her  ;  but  when  she  saw  that  the  story 
was  known  in  all  its  details,  she  broke  down  and  con- 
fessed. 

She  had  been  induced,  she  said,  by  Henry  to  intercept 
Lois  in  the  wood»  and  to  frighten  her  as  she  had  done  ; 


for  Henry  was  i>oor  and  needed  his  cousin's  money, 
which  would,  of  coai'se,  come  to  him  at  her  death  if  she 
died  unmarried. 

'*  And  he  promised  to  make  me  his  wife  inside  of  six 
months  ;  but  he  put  it  off,  saying  he  was  too  poor.  I'm 
sorry  now  that  I  ever  lent  my  hand  to  deceiving  Miss 
Lois,  squire.     It  was  too  bad  to  cheat  her  for  nothing." 

**You  ought  to  be  sorry,"  said  the  squire,  sternly. 
**  No  punishment  would  be  too  severe  for  you.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  I  cannot  determine  what  steps  to  take. 
You  may  go,  and  I  hope  never  to  see  your  face  again  !" 

liose  quailed  under  the  looks  leveled  upon  her,  and 
shrank  from  the  room,  unable  to  make  any  reply. 

The  squire  then  sent  for  his  nephew,  and  a  stormy  in- 
terview ensued.  Henry  Drayton  had  no  excuse  to  offer 
for  his  treachery  save  his  love  for  Lois,  and  this  his 
uncle  refused  to  accept. 

**  Go,"  he  said.  **  You  are  the  son  of  my  only  brother, 
and  I  loved  him  well,  but  I  hope  Heaven  will  spare  me 
the  pain  of  ever  hearing  your  name  again." 

An  hour  later  Henry  Drayton  had  left  his  uncle's  house 
for  ever,  and  a  few  days  later  sailed  for  Australia,  accom- 
panied by  Boso  Ellis,  the  guilty  partner  of  his  villciny. 

Arthur  Hazard  was  eager  to  inform  Major  Hartwell  of 
the  happy  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  rode  into  Westholt 
at  once  to  dispatch  a  telegram  to  him. 

"  Come  at  once,"  he  said.  **  I  have  fathomed  the  mys- 
tery, and  your  presence  is  earnestly  desired." 

At  noon  the  next  day  the  major  was  at  Westholt,  where 
Arthur  met  him  witli  a  carriage,  and  gave  him  a  full  and 
complete  history  of  all  that  had  occurred. 

The  major  listened  in  silence,  too  deeply  moved  to 
speak,  as  he  realized  all  that  Lois  had  suffered  for  his 
sake. 

"She  is  in  the  parlor,  waiting  for  you,"  said  Arthur, 
as  they  drove  up  the  broad  carriage  road. 

The  major  entered  the  house  with  hurried,  anxious 
tread,  put  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  parlor-door,  hesi- 
tated a  moment  a^  if  struggling  for  self-control,  and  then 
pushed  it  open. 

There  was  a  cry: 

"  Cyril  !  oh,  CyrU  !  Cyril  !" 

"Lois  !     Oh,  my  poor  darling  1  my  poor  little  girl  I" 

Then  the  door  closed,  and  Arthur  heard  no  more. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  "SO ABE." 

AN  ADVENTURE   IN   BULGARIA. 

By  David  Ker, 

There  are  few  drearier  tracts  in  all  Europe  than  East- 
em  Bulgaria,  and  few  more  dismal  spots  in  Eastern  Bul- 
garia than  the  gloomy  valley  from  which  the  old  histori- 
cal City  of  Varna  looks  down  upon  the  sea.  Even  in  the 
brightest  weather  there  is  an  ugly,  staring,  unwholesome 
look  about  the  giiiint,  flat-roofed  white  houses  and  nar- 
row, crooked,  filthy  streets,  sending  up  a  perfect  steam 
of  corruptiou  under  the  burning  sunshine.  But  when  a 
chill  mist  creeps  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  cold  grB,j  sky 
is  streaked  with  slanting  lines  of  rain,  and  the  clouds 
hang  black  over  those  long  dark  ridges  which  are  so 
thickly  studded  with  the  graves  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish soldiers  whom  the  cholera  mowed  down  in  the  fatal 
Summer  of  1854,  Dante  himself  could  have  imagined 
nothing  more  desolate  or  more  ghastly. 

Bui  the  weather  was  fine  enough,  and  more  than  hot 
enough,  on  the  cloudless,  breezeless  July  morning  when 
I  first  set  foot  upon  (or  rather  ankle-deep  into)  the 
''storied  soil"  of  Bulgaria.     " Captain  Chariea"  (whose 
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■anume,  if  be  bad  anj,  I  never  beard),  the  jovial  skipper 
■if  tbe  Black  Sea  steamer  Malviaa,  ttu  going  aahote  to 
tr;  bis  new  aliotgan  upon  the  marsh-fowt  of-the  awampa 
oejond  tbe  town,  and  bad  invited  me  to  accompany  him. 
So  tlie  qoatter-boat  was  lowered,  and  awa;  we  went  to- 
Mvd  tbe  shore  as  fast  as  four  BtnrdT  blaejaokets  conld 


To  BB.J  that  tbe  captain  jumped  would  be  nothing. 
The  spring  that  be  made  might  have  carried  bim  over  an 
ordinary  honse ;   but  unhappilv   for    him,   be  alighted 

upon  a  slippery  tuft  of  wet  gross  and  fell  sprawling  <ju 
Lis  face  io  the  soft  black  mud.  bemiring  himself  so  thor- 
oughly that  wbeu  he  got  up  agaiu  he  looked  as  if  he  hiid 
just  lieen  bathing  iu  black  curraut  jam. 

"You  see  what  comes  of  having  aa  evil  conscience, 
caplain,"  observed  I,  as  kooq  as  I  conld  speak  for  langli- 
iug.  "One  might  make  a  liue  moral  story  oat  of  you, 
telliug  about  the  man  who  was  frightened  out  of  sweHl^- 
iii;;  by  a  tame  liulfalo  getting  up  ont  of  the  mud  close  to 
liiin.  Well,  I  don't  think  you'll  forget  this  day's  work 
iu  a  hurry,  anyhow."    Ami  the  captain  didn't. 
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prei>el  ns,  sternly  ignoring  a  flippant  passenger's  offer  of 
a  lighted  cigar-eud  to  cook  all  the  game  that  we  were 
likely  to  bring  back. 

This  unhendsome  insiuttation  appeared  to  be  pro- 
phetic, for  after  spending  the  best  poi't  of  the  morning 
in  eymnaslic  exercises  of  tbe  most  violent  kind  [leaping 
from  one  to  another  of  tbe  little  knots  of  marsh-graKx, 
whose  rank,  unwholesome  green  was  a  sufficient  wavuing 
of  the  hthomless  depths  of  black,  oozy  thiue  bcloM'),  we 
seemed  aa  &r  as  ever  from  any  chance  of  gome,  ejce]>t — 
■a  tbe  captain  bitterly  remarked — the  game  which  the 
{Mtssengers  wonlil  certainly  make  of  ui  on  onr  return. 
But  at  length,  just  as  we  were  about  to  give  up  iu  de- 
spair, there  came  a  shrill  cry  and  a  flutter  of  w^ngs  on 
our  right.  Bang  went  tbe  captain's  gun,  and  down  fell 
the  game.  We  sprang  forward  eagerly  to  piik  up  what 
was  left  of  it,  and  tbe  captain  found,  to  his  inconceivable 
disgust,  that  ^the  prize  was  only  a  poor  little  reed-bird 
not  much  bigger  than  a  sparrow.  I  did  not  venture  to 
make  any  comment,  but  simply  took  out  an  envelope, 
and  gumming  the  dead  bird  up  in  it,  put  it  into  Diy 
pocket. 

At  this  practical  demonstratiou  of  the  insignificance  of 
hia  sole  trophy  after  a  three  boara'  tramp  through  the 
beat  and  dirt,  tbe  already  brimming  cup  of  the  worthy 
captain's  wrath  overflowed  altogether.  Bis  overwraiight 
fe«-lings  found  Tent  in  what  Artemns  Ward  would  have 
called  "the  very  toUest  kind  of  strong  language,"  de- 
livered with  all  the  heartiness  chai-acteiistic  of  the  true 
British  seaman  when  indulging  in  his  favorite  relaxation 
of  "a  good  bard  swear."  But  this  edifying  exorcise  re- 
ceived a  sudden  and  terrible  interruption.  Just  when 
"the  oaths  were  a-tumbling  up  in  reglar  man-o'-war 
fashion"  (as  an  admiring  bontawain  once  remarked  in  a 
aimilar  case),  there  broke  from  the  ground  under  onr 
very  feet  an  awful  sound,  half  roar  and  half  groan,  wbioh 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  depths  of  the  eartb.  Then  tbe 
fathomless  slime  below  heaved  and  trembled  as  if  with 
an  earthquake,  a  freah  suocession  of  terrific  sounds  burst 
lortfa,  and  then  the  black  earth  opened,  and  up  started, 
-  right  in  front  of  ns,  vith  a  hoarse,  bellowing  roar,  a 
knge,  blaok,  homed  head,  through  the  shaggy  hair  of 
which  two  fleiy  ^es  glared  at  ns  both  I 


HOW   THE   AIRS    WERE    DISCOV- 
ERED. 

Hv    WiLLCAM    ACKHOVT',    F.I.C, 

Thf.  gaseous  state  of  matter  is  one  of  extreme  interest 
It  is  heiieveil  to  bo  the  present  condition  of  many  of  the 
stars  ;  it  may  have  been  the  firiit  condition  of  tlio  earlh  ; 
and  now  that  the  latter  has  cooled  down  to  a  solid,  habit- 
able globe,  it  is  still  invested  by  a  gaseous  envelope  (the 
air),  and  has  very  many  kinds  of  gases  issuing  from  its 
vent-holes  [tho  voltauoL'sj.  In  the  present  paper  wo  pro- 
pose to  add  a  little  more  to  what  the  reader  already 
knows  about  these  gases,  and  only  a  little  ;  for  to  give  a 
full  accouut  of  all  that  is  known  would  require  very 
much  more  Hpoce  thau  that  allotted  to  us. 

Rather  more  thau  a  ceutttry  ago,  nothing  much  was 
known  about  these  gases,  ot  airs  as  they  were  temeil ; 
hut  soon  was  fouud  ont  one  of  their  most  remarkalJe 
qualities — soluhililt/  in  H'/iiiils.  To  gain  clear  notions, 
watch  tor  a  moment  a  very  familiar  operation.  A  lump 
of  sugar  is  pnt  into  a  cup  of  tea.  Soon  it  diHaniMvra — 
it  has  been  dissolved.  We  accordingly  say  that  sugar  ii 
soluble  in  tea,  and  it  furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  a 
solid  dissolving  in  a  liquid.  Instead  of  sugar,  wo  niglil 
have  put  in  treacle,  which  likewise  would  have  soon 
disappeared,  giving  us  an  example  of  a  liqnid  dissolv- 
jng  in  a  liqnid.  We  shall  now  give  some  examples 
wberoiu  £^ses  disappear  upon  coming  in  contact  with 


the   surface  of  water,  showing    their   solubility  in  this 
liquid. 

Ammouia  gas  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  this 
account,  for  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  brought  into  oontoet 
with  w«t«t  it  disappean,  because  the  water  abeorba  or 
diasolTOB  it  so  readily.    The  spirits  of  hartahom  sold  bj 
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druggists  is  a  solution  of  this  gas,  and  the  ammonia 
may  be  driven  from  the  bartsliorn  as  follows  :  Let  the 
spirit  of  hartshorn  be  placed  in  the  flask  a  (Fig.  1)  in 
the  neck  of  which  a  tightly  fitting  cork  is  placed,  with 
a  delivery-tube  b  passing  through  the  cork  at  one  end, 
and  dipping  into  the  trough  e  at  the  other.  The  flask 
a  rests  on  wire  gauze,  and  under  it  is  placed  a  Bunsen 
burner.  The  trough  e  contains  mercury  or  quicksilver, 
and  the  vessel  c  d,  with  its  open  month  downward,  is  full 
of  it.  As  the  flask  a  is  heated,  ammonia  gas  passes  down 
the  delivery-tube  b,  and  if  the  end  of  the  tube  dips  under 
the  vessel  c  d,  the  latter  will  soon  be  filled  with  ammonia 
gas.  We  shall  explain  this  method  of  catching  gases 
more  minutely  a  little  further  on.  Next  remove  the  end 
of  the  delivery-tube  from  the  trough  e,  and  then  take 
away  the  Bunsen  burner. 

Now  that  the  jar  c  c?  is  full  of  ammonia  gas,  some  of  its 
properties  are  very  evident  to  us.  We  see  that  it  is  trans- 
parent and  colorless.  Stray  bubbles  of  it  have  made  us 
aware  of  its  peculiar  and  pungent  smell ;  but  the  pro- 
perty which  we  wbh  to  impress  upon  the  reader  can 
only  be  rendered  evident  by  another  simple  experiment. 
Place  a  plate  of  glass  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar  c  d,  and 
now  remove  the  jar  and  its  contents  to  a  basin  of  water, 
]>lacing  it  in  precisely  the  same  position  in  the  basin  that 
it  occupied  in  the  mercury  trough— t.  e.,  with  the  mouth 
downward  and  the  end  c  upward.  This  being  done,  re- 
move the  plate  of  glass  from  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  so 
allow  the  ammonia  gas  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water. 
In  far  less  time  than  one  takes  to  tell  it,  the  water  has 
rushed  up  into  the  jar.  So  soon  as  ever  the  ammonia  gas 
was  exposed  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  latter  dis- 
solved it  eagerly,  the  gas  disappeared,  and  external 
pressure  forced  the  water  up  into  the  jar  to  supply  its 
place. 

Gkises,  then,  are  soluble  in  water,  but  exact  experiment 
has  shown  that  they  dissolve  in  widely  different  degrees. 
We  have  have  some  accurate  data  on  this  subject  given 
by  the  German  chemist  Bunsen.  He  has  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  pint  of  water  will  dissolve  1,180  pints  of 
ammonia  gas  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  (0^  C.).* 
The  following  table  shows  how  many  pints  of  each  of  the 
gases  named  are  dissolved  by  one  pint  of  water  at  this 
particular  temperature. 


Modem  Name. 


Ancient  Name. 


of 


Ammonia  -       -       -       -   Alkaline  air 
Hydrochloric  acid     -       -  IMarine  acid  air  - 
Sulphurous  anhydride      -  |Vitriollc  acid  air 
Bulphureted  hydrogen      -  jStinking  sulphureous  air 
Carbonic  add    or   anhy-  |  \^.^^^  ^i^    .       .        . 


Number 

Pints 

DlseolTed 

iat  oo  0.  by  1 

Pint  of 

Water. 


1180 
505 
53.9 
4.37 


drido 
Hydrogen  - 
Nitrogen     - 

Oxygen 


-  Inflammable  air 

-  Foul  air     - 

i  j  Empyreal  ordephlogis- 1 
j  (     ticated  air  -        -       - ) 


1.80 

0.019 
0.020 

0.041 


Of  all  these  gases,  it  will  be  seen  that  ammonia  is  by 
far  the  most  soluble,  and  that  hydrochloric  acid  stands 
next  in  order.  The  spirits  of  salt  of  commerce  is  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric-acid  gas  in  water,  just  as  spirits  of 

*  32^  Fahrenheit  Bat  among  scientiflo  men,  Fahrenheit*8  scale 
Is  used  in  no  other  country  exonpt  England,  Kussia  and  the  United 
States ;  it  is  almost  universally  abandoned  In  favor  of  the  Oenti- 
grade. 


hartshorn  is  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water.  If  we  were 
to  place  spirits  of  salt  into  the  flask  a  (Fig.  1)  instead  of 
the  hartshorn,  and  then  to  heat  with  the  Bunsen  burner, 
we  should  obtain  hydrochloric-acid  gas  in  the  jar  c  (/,  as 
we  before  obtained  ammonia. 

From  the  experiments  with  the  ammonia  we  learn  two 
broad  facts  :  (1)  that  a  gas  is  readily  absorbed  at  a  low 
temperature  ;  and  (2)  that  some  of  this  gas  is  again  ex- 
pelled at  a  higher  temperature.  This  disengagement  of 
gas  when  a  solution  of  it  is  heated  may  be  explained  in 
the  following  way  :  A  liquid  will  not  absorb  so  much  gas 
at  a  high  temperature  as  it  will  at  a  low  one ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  experiment,  we  know  that,  although  a  pint  of 
water  will  absorb  1,180  pints  of  ammonia  at  0^  C,  it  will 
only  absorb  444  pints  at  40^  0.  If,  then,  we  had  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  (water,  so  to  speak,  filled  with  ammonia 
gas)  at  0*^  C,  and  if  we  were  now  to  heat  it  up  to  40°  C, 
roughly  speaking,  three-fifths  of  the  dissolved  gas  ought 
to  be  given  off,  because  of  the  decreased  dissolving  power 
of  tlie  water,  owing  to  the  rise  of  temperature. 

The  amount  of  decrease  of  absorption  has  been  ascer- 
tained for  many  gases.  The  first  line  of  accompanying 
figures  shows  how  many  pints  of  gas  a  pint  of  water  ab- 
sorbs at  0^0.  ;  the  second  line  of  figures  shows  how 
many  pints  of  the  same  gases  are  absorbed  at  20^  C.  A 
decrease  will  be  noticed  in  every  case,  save  that  of  hy- 
drogen. 


Temperature. 

i 

a 
o 

a 
1 

Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

Sulphurous 
Anhydride. 

Sulphureted 
Hydrogen. 

Carbonic  Add. 

6 

1 

n 

• 

a 

& 

1 

• 

a 

• 

M 

M 
O 

O** 

1180 

505 

53.9 

4.37 

1.80 

.019 

0.20 

.041 

20« 

680 

441 

27.8 

2.91 

0.90 

.019 

.014 

.028 

For  a  very  long  time  no  one  knew  that  spirits  of  salt 
and  spirits  of  hartshonv  were  solutions  of  gases.  It  came 
to  be  found  out  in  this  wise.  The  celebrated  Henry 
Cavendish,  when  experimenting  on  hydrogen,  attempted 
to  make  this  gas  by  acting  on  spirits  of  salt  with  copper. 
He  obtained  a  gas  which  seemed  to  disappear  as  soon  as 
it  came  in  contact  with  water.  Priestley  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, and  ascertained  that  the  copper  played  no  part 
whatever  in  the  phenomenon,  and  that  a  gas  might  be  ob-. 
tained  readily  by  heating  the  spirits  of  salt  alone  in  a 
flask,  and  catching  the  gas  over  mercury,  as  in  Fig.  1. 
The  gas  he  obtained  he  called  marine  acid  air  ;  we  now 
name  it  hydrochloric  acid.  It  seemed  to  Priestley  that 
spirits  of  salts  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  solution 
of  this  gas  in  water,  and  the  experiment  immediately 
suggested  a  new  line  of  inquiry :  Might  there  not  be 
many  liquids  deriving  their  peculiar  properties  from 
some  gas  held  in  solution  in  this  manner  ?  Following  out 
this  idea,  in  one  of  his  experiments  he  took  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  heated  it,  and  arranged  matters  so  that  if  any 
gas  c  ime  ofif  it  would  be  caught  over  mercury.  His  ex- 
pectations were  realized,  and  he  obtained  a  gas  which  he 
named  alkaline  air  ;  we  now  call  it  ammonia. 

It  was  not,  however,  all  plain  sailing.  Attempting  to 
get  a  gas  from  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid),  he  heated 
that  substance  as  usual,  but  to  no  effect,  and,  finally  giv- 
ing up  the  attempt,  removed  the  candles  he  was  heating 
the  oil  of  vitriol  with  before  he  disconnected  the  appa- 
ratus i^ith  the  vessel  of  quicksilver.  Some  of  the  mer- 
cury got  into  the  boiling-hot  vitriol ;  there  was  a  smash 
of  glass,  and  a  portion  of  the  hot  vitriol  was  projected  on 
to  his  hand,  scalding  him  terribly ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
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this  disaster  lio  hud  mado  a  discovorj,  for  the  air  T^'as 
filled  with  a  snfTocating  odor  of  hurnltig  briuistoue,  pro- 
1>ab]j  duo  to  some  new  gas.  Priestley,  nothing  daunted, 
and  all  bandaged  up,  proceeded  the  very  next  day  to  as- 
certain it«  canse.  He  pnt  a  little  morcury  into  oil  of 
Titriol,  heated  it,  and  canght  ovor  innrcnry  a  copions 
supply  of  a  now  gas,  then  christonod  vitriolic-acid  air, 
now  known  as  snlphnrous  anhydride.  Columbus,  in 
searching  f  )r  India,  found  America  ;  Priestley,  in  look- 
ing for  a  gas  from  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  this  sulphur- 
ous anhydride.  Such  discoveries  have  been  called  pieces 
ef  luck  ;  it  is,  however,  liurk  procured  by  indomitable  in- 
dustry and  perseverance. 

Sulx)hurou4  anhydride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  stand- 
ing next  in  order  to  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  2>roduced 
when  one  burns  brimstone,  the  suffocating  smell  being 
due  to  it,  and  it  is  quite  irrespirable.  At  a  low  tem- 
perature (17.8**  C.)— not  so  cold,  though,  as  some  of  the 
Aictio  Winters — it  is  condensed  into  a  colorless  liquid, 
just  as  steam  at  a  very  much  higher  temperature  is  con- 
densed into  water.  It  soon  tukos  the  color  out  of  a  piece 
of  paper  dyed  blue  with  litmus,  and  because  of  this 
property  it  is  used  largely  in  bleaching,  cs])ecially  for 
bleaching  woolen  goods. 

In  BO  sim]>lo  a  manner  did  Priestley  discover  these 
three  gases  ;  and  a  word  here  about  tho  man  and  his 
method  of  working  will  be  instruciivc.  He  was  born  at 
Fieldhead,  not  far  from  Leeds,  in  the  year  1733,  and  in 
after  years  he  commenced  at  the  latter  i)laoe  his  chemical 
Tesearches.  His  first  experiments  of  this  kind  were  on 
carbonic  acid  -  a  substance  generated  in  large  quantity 
in  the  vats  of  a  neighboring  brewery;  and  to  this  place 
he  went  for  his  supplies  of  it.  Untrained  in  chemical 
operations,  lie  had,  for  lack  of  money,  to  make  liis  own 
appai*atus,  and  one  can  well  imagine  what- crude  devices 
he  would  attempt,  and  what  difficulty,  as  a  reading  man, 
ke  would  have  in  i)uttingsomeof  them  into  practice.  His 
meiho<ls  in  his  own  hands  were,  notwithstanding  many 
drawbacks,  remarkably  successful  ;  and  one  of  his  pieces 
of  appai*atus,  tho  pneumatic  trough,  is  now  indispensable 
en  the  lecture-table.  Let  us  explain  it.  The  reader 
knows  that  the  atmosphere  has  weight,  and  that  in  virUie 
of  it  water  is  pressed  32  feet  up  a  suction  pump,  and  mer- 
cury 29  inches  up  a  barometer  tube.  If  you  sink  a 
tumbler  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  then,  inverting  it,  lift  it 
bottom  upward  until  the  mouth  of  tho  tumbler  is  nearly 
at  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  tho  basin,  this  same 
atmospheric  pressure  keeps  the  water  in  the  tumbler 
above  the  level  of  the  water  c  in  the  basin  (Fig.  2).  One 
might  now  i>lace  any  light  substance  -as,  for  example,  a 
piece  of  cork — under  the  tumbler  at  a,  and  it  would  at 
once  rise  to  the  level  b.  In  a  similar  manner,  putting  the 
bowl  of  a  pipe  at  a,  and  blowing  down  the  stem,  bubbles 
of  breath  lise  in  the  glass  vessel  and  soon  fill  it.  This 
illnstrates  all  we  at  i)resent  want  to  know — Priestley's 
method  of  caging  gases  in  a  manner  that  would  effectually 
admit  of  their  inspection.  The  gases  were  in  many  cases 
conveyed  from  the  generating  apparatus,  just  as  the 
breath  from  the  mouth  in  our  illnsti*ation,  to  a  vessel 
filled  with  liquid,  which  was  gradually  displaced,  and 
thus  supplies  of  gas  were  inclosed  in  a  transparent  en- 
Telope.  When  wo  employ  the  i)neumatic  trough  for 
gases  that  are  soluble  in  water,  we  have  to  use  mercury 
instead  of  water,  otherwise  the  gas  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  catch  will  mysteriously  disappear.  In  such  cases 
a  small  trough  is  employed,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1. 

Priefltley*8  acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  chemical 
neihoda  then   in  use,   of   the   mysteries    anrronnding 

itraMoa,  ox-bladders  and  the  like  apparatuB,  compelled 


him  to  devise  for  himself,  and  the  i)nenmatic  trough  is 
perha])s  the  handiest  outcome  of  his  ingenuity.  After 
making  some  very  original  experiments  with  carbonic 
acid,  forestalling  the  manufacturers  of  ai-rated  waters,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  inflammable  air,  or  hydrogen, 
concerning  which  he  luscertainod  what  then  appeared 
some  very  strange  things.  Hydrogen  seems  to  have 
been  discovered  bv  Paracelsus  in  the  sixteenth  centnrv, 
but  its  i)ropcrti(»s  were  not  exactly  studied  until  the 
eighteenth  CL?utarv  was  getting  far  advanced.  This  is 
one  of  the  experiments  that  Priestley  made  with  it : 
Within  a  jar,  say  a  (Fig.  3),  fnll  of  hydrogen,  a  vesscd  o 
containing  minium  rested  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
a  trough.  ^linium  is  an  oxiile  of  lead,  that  is,  a  body 
formed  of  the  metal  lead  and  the  gas  oxygon,  just  as  rnst 
is  formed  of  iron  and  oxygen.  In  will  be  seen,  then,  that 
the  minium  was  thoroughly  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  ;  and  now  Priestley,  by  means  of  a 
bnrning  lens  n,  converged  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  to  the 
minium,  with  what  appeared  to  him  a  very  strange  re- 
sult. The  hydrogen  gradnally  disappeared,  the  minium 
was  turned  into  bright  lead,  and  the  water  rose  in  the 
jar  to  the  level  c',  to  supply  the  jdace  of  the  vanished 
hydrog'^u.     Whore  had  the  hydrogen  gone  to  ? 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  confuse  the  reader 
with  the  various  hypotheses  held  by  the  chemists  of  the 
time  ;  we  shall  therefore  tell  simi^ly  what  we  know  to 
have  happened  in  this  experiment. 

Water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  When 
the  minium  was  heated  by  means  of  the  lens,  the  oxygen 
in  it  combined  with  the  hydrogen  snrrounding  it  to  form 
little  drops  of  water.  The  minium  was  robbed  of  its 
oxygen  and  reduced — to  use  a  word  often  employed  in 
chemistry — to  metallic  lead  ;  an  action  which  we  might 
express  by  means  of  an  equation  thus  : 


Mliilurn. 


Wrttor. 


Oxyp.ui  .iiicl  l«*adi-Hydrogen=Oxyj;on  and  Hydrogeu-f  load , 

which  moans  that  the  oxygen  was  wrested,  as  it  were, 
from  tho  lead  to  combine  with  tlie  hydrogen  and  form 
water. 

The  heating  power  of  a  i)owerful  lens  which  Priestley 
employed  in  this  experiment  was  turned  to  good  use  in 
making  another  discovery,  perhaps  his  greatest.  It  was 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  1774,  that  he  took  some  red  pre- 
cipitate, and  arranged  matters  so  that  he  could  heat  it 
strongly  with  the  sun's  rays  whilst  it  was  over  mercury. 
Thus,  let  o  (Fig.  4)  represent  a  basin  of  mercury,  having 
resting  in  it,  month  downward,  a  jar  a  b  quite  filled  with 
mercury,  and  with  some  red  precipitate  at  the  top  end  b. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  were  converged  on  to  the  red  powder 
at  B.  The  x^owder  began  to  darken,  and  soon  the  mercury 
within  the  tube  commenced  to  lower,  as  if  some  invisible 
gas  were  being  prepared  in  the  higher  portions  of  it. 
And  this  was  really  the  case,  for  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
Priestley  had  managed  to  break  up  the  red  precipitate 
\nU)  mercury  and  oxygen.  The  mercury  thus  procured 
ran  imperceptibly  into  the  other  mercury  of  the  trough, 
but  the  oxygen  remained  as  a  transparent,  colorless  gas. 
This  new  gas  Priestley  found  was  a  remarkable  supporter 
of  combustion,  for  a  candle  that  he  put  into  it  burned 
with  extraordinary  vigor  ;  he  found  likewise  that  this 
new  gas  was  not  readily  absorbed  by  water. 

Now  all  this  was  the  preliminary  work  by  means  or 
which  a  grand  problem  —  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
BpheFe — ^was  solyed.  No  one  knew  then  that  the  air  tbej 
breathed  was  a  miztnre  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  the^ 
knew  only  for  certain  that  the  atmosphere  supported 
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auimal  UFe,  had  weight,  and  in  moving  vith  great  speed 
constituted  the  bnrricane.  Its  inTiaibility  was  a  great 
drawback  to  its  mvestigatioD,  aod  the  methods  (or  buc- 
cesafnllj  making  researches  on  it  had  ;et  to  be  devised. 
A  hvel;  aonceptioQ  of  the  difficulties  staading  in  the  way 
of  inqnirera  who  songht  to  learn  something  about  it  may 
be  realized  by  thinking  for  a  moment  of  its  qualities. 
We  cannot  feel  or  see  it,  nor 
can  we  tasto  or  smell  it ;  and 
the  senses  the  chemist  so 
largely  employs  seem  to  be 
quite  unavailable  for  its  in- 
vestigation. If  one  draws  a 
switch  smartly  through  the 
sir,  a  sense  of  resislaace  is 
experienced,  and  a  whistliug 
noine  may  be  heard,  but  from 
this  we  are  able  only  to  infci' 
its  existeace.  The  (iiiestioa 
arises.  What  is  it  made  of?  It  was  iu  attemptiDg  to 
answer  thia  question  that  the  scieotiUc  men  of  the  tiiiia 
became  aware  that  they  were  surrounded  by  an  op- 
pressive darkness  —  a  darkness  that  could  be  felt— an 
Arctic  night ;  and  in  seeking  for  light  they  wevo  tripped 
Dp  at  every  turn  for  want  of  means  and  by  the  previounly 
made  and  erroneous  guesses — guesses  which  had  lived  so 
long  as  to  come  to  t)e  regarded  as  truths. 

But  not  to  Priestley  alone  is  due  the  honor  of  having 
lightened  our  darkness  with  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere.  He  shares  it  with  another  worker  of  an- 
other country,  Carl  Scheele,  a  Swedish  apothecary.  And 
before  esaminiog  the  goal  at  which  they  both  arrived, 
we  shall  derive  aome  instruction  by  traveling  over  the 
rout«  tak«n  by  the  Swedish  apothecary. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Soheele  dwelt  at  Oefle, 
on  the  cold  shores  of  the  (iulf  of  Itotiiuia,  and  It  was  in 
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Iryiag  to  make  out  the  nature  of  fire  that  he  learnt  some 
interesting  facts  about  the  atmosphere. 

He  was  no  novice  in  the  art  of  investigation,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  proceeded  with  his  work  in  a  business-like 
manner.  In  effect  he  said  to  himself,  "  The  air  I  breathe 
has  certain  qualities,  and  if  I  find  a  gas  with  qaalities  dif- 
fering ever  so  slightly  from  these,  I  may  conclude  it  is 
not  commOD  air."  These  are  his  very  words  : 

*'  (IJ  Fire  bums  for  a  certain  time  in  a  given  quantity 


of  air.  (2J  If  the  fire  does  not  yield  daring  cooibustioa 
a  gas  similar  to  air,  after  the  spontaneons  extinction  of 
the  6re,  air  is  diminished  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of 
its  bulk.  (3)  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  (4)  All  kinds  of 
animals  live  but  a  certain  time  in  a.  given  quautity  of 
confined  air.  (5)  Seeds— as,  for  instance,  peas — will  strike 
roots,  and  grow  to  a  certain  height  iu  a  given  quantity  of 
equally  confined  air  by  the  addition  of  some  water  and 
moderate  heat. 

"  Hence,  if  a  goa  be  eshibited  similar  iu  all  external 
appearances  to  air,  bat  which,  npon  examination,  wants 
the  enumerated  qualities  (should  even  only  one  be  want- 
ing), I  sboulil  think  myself  convinced  that  it  is  not  com- 

Thus  he  thought,  and  as  ho  worked  he  fonnd  iiiany 
gases  which  wanted  tliuse  i|ualities  and  had  others  inxtead 
of  them.  Tho  gas  which  he  named  stinking  sulphureou* 
air,  now  called  sulplmreted  hydiogcu,  had  several  pro- 
perties plainly  not  belonging  to  common  air.  Althongh 
transparent  and  colorless,  it  was  obvionsly  very  soluble  ia 
water,  and  bad  a  smell  as  of  rotten  eggs  ;  it,  moreover, 
formed  a  yellow  substance  when  passed  into  a  solution  of 
the  metal  arsenic.  Tlie  fact  that  one  may  obtain  colored 
bodies  by  passing  thi? 
ga»     into      solutions     of  ^ 

other  metals  mnkos  it 
now  a  very  valuable  sub- 
stance to  tho  chemist. 
If  we  had  a  solution  (it) 
containing  the  following 
dissolved  metals  —  lead, 
copper,  bismuth,  cad- 
mium, mercury,  tin,  anti- 
■i">n7>  gold  and  platiunm 

—  upon    adilJuR    a    little  'W'  5.— iLUJaTBiinro  tb« 

spirits  of  salt  to  it,   and  etxo  HTOBoonr. 

then  passing  snlphureted 

hydrogen  into  the  solutiou,  all  these  metals  wonld  W 
thrown  down,  precipitated,  as  bodies  called  snlpbidei. 

More  iustmctive  still  wonld  it  be  to  have  each  metal 
dissolved  by  itself,  and  then  to  pass  the  gas  into  each 
solution  separately.  Wa  should  obtain  blaok  substaucen, 
or  precipitates,  in  the  solationa  of  mercury,  lead,  bismntli, 
copper,  gold  and  platinum,  yellow  precipitates  iu  the 
solutions  of  cadmium  and  arsenic,  and  an  orange- colored 
precipitate  in  the  antimony  solution.  The  color  of  tho 
precipitate  in  the  tin  solution  would  be  dork-brown  or 
yellow,  according  to  this  metal's  chemical  state.  Some 
motals  are  not  precipitated  from  a  apirits-of-ealt  solution, 
as,  e.g,,  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  nickel  and  cobalt,  and 
may  therefore  be  readily  separated  from  those  which  aro 
precipitated.  Because  of  this  property,  the  gas  ia  of  the 
greatest  importonce  in  analysis.  The  gas  is  evolved  from 
volcanoes,  and  where  pi-odnced  deep  in  the  earth  may  be 
dissolved  to  soma  extent  by  the  water,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  springs  of  water  of  peculiar  odor  and  medicintu  power, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Harrogate  waters.  To  prepare  the 
gas:  Into  the  flask  a,  with  a  cork  and  delivery -tn be o, 
place  some  pieces  of  sulphide  of  iron,  and  now  add  to  it 
dilute  oil  of  vitriol.  The  gas  will  come  off  abnudantly, 
and  may  be  passed  into  various  solutions  of  the  metals  to 
teat  the  property  of  precipitate -making  which  we  have 
described. 

This  discovery  of  suljihureted  hydrogen  was  perhaps 
one  of  tho  moat  important  that  Scheele  made.  Let  ui 
now  inquire  with  what  kind  of  tools  he  worked.  Tho 
accompanying  engraving  (Fig.  6)  of  the  page  of  illnstra- 
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npreMntad  in  Figt.  3  uid  i,  and  in  Pig.  3  ve  see  one  of 
tbem  tied  to  Uia  neck  ol »  retort  to  oatoh  the  gu  which 
le  being  generated  in  thftt  veaad.  We  b»ve  alreadj 
«poken  of  the  combinetion  of  oxjgen  uid  hjdrogen,  uid 
Fiy,  1  iDostntes  ao  experiment  in  which  hydrogen  is 
made  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  bottie 
4  oonUtins  the  materials  from  which  the  hydrogen  is 
riaing,  saj  sine  and  dilate  oil  of  vitriol,  and  into  its  cork 
■  tube  is  fitted,  from  which  the  hydrogen  iasnes  and  ia 
ignited.  The  veaael  b  b  contains  water.  When,  there- 
fore, a  flask  is  brought  orer  the  flame,  so  that  the  latter 
may  bum  in  the  centre  of  the  flaak,  all  the  oivgen  within 
it  ia  aooQ  consumed,  and  freah  access  of  air  being  pre- 
Tented  by  the  water  in  B  B  stopping  np  the  month  of  the 
flask,  the  liquid  rises  in  the  flask  oa  the  oxygen  disap- 
pears. In  the  experiment  figured,  the  water  rose  to  D  ; 
the  light  went  out  for  want  of  a  farther  supply  of  oxy- 
gen, and  the  hydrt^cn  atill  issuing  from  the  tnbe,  the 


bee  into  an  open  glasa  along  with  aome  honey  on  %  paper, 
this  is  set  down  on  the  pitch  in  an  inverted  position. 
B  and  c  now  form,  as  it  were,  one  Teasel,  the  upper  por- 
tion c  communicating  with  the  lower  b  I7  means  of  the 
glass  tube  pasaing  through  the  cork,  and  the  only  open- 
ing A  ia  in  contact  with  the  lime-water.  Thia,  then,  will 
be  the  order  of  erenta.  The  imect  will  live  iu  the  reaael 
I  c  as  long  as  there  is  oxygen  to  aupport  it,  and  all  the 
,  carbonic  acid  prodnced  by  its  respiration  will  be  ab- 
i  aorbed  by  the  lime-water.  The  latter  will  be  forced  np 
I  ieto  B  by  the  external  atmoapherio  preasnre  to  snpidy 
I  (he  place  of  the  absorbed  carbonic  acid,  and  will  fnmiah 
'  a  rough  meaanre  of  the  oxygen  originally  contained  in 
the  air.  In  one  of  Scheele'e  experiments  the  lime-water 
rose  to  E  in  seven  days,  and  then  the  bee  was  dead. 

With  BQoh  inatraments  and  by  anch  ways,  differing 
from  modem  methods  only  in  degree  of  refinement, 
I  Scheele  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  c 
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vvter  gradually  receded  again.  Fig.  2  illustrates  an  ex- 
periment wherein  a  candle  was  made  to  bnnt  in  a  limited 
qnanti^  of  air.  Now,  as  the  oxygen  used  np  in  an  ex- 
periment of  this  kind  takes  about  the  ^me  room  as  the 
carbonic  acid  produced  in  its  stead,  scarcely  any  altera- 
tion in  volume  of  the  inclosed  gases  is  observed,  and 
after  burning  a  little  while  the  candle  goes  out.  The 
burning  of  a  candle  has  often  been  compared  to  the  life 
of  an  organized  being,  because  the  latter  similarly  re- 
quires oxygen,  which  it  replaces  by  carbonic  acid,  and 
when  it  has  no  longer  a  anpply  of  oxygen  it  diea.  This 
analogy  is  bomo  ont  by  another  experiment,  which  shows 
that ' '  all  kinds  of  animals  live  bat  a  certain  time  in  a  given 
quantity  of  confined  air,"  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  kind  made.  Turn  to  Fig.  6.  The  large 
basin  contains  lime-water,  which,  aa  the  reader  is  aware, 
jeadily  abaorbe  carbonic  acid  to  form  chalk.  The  bottle 
B  baa  a  hole  bored  in  its  bottom  a,  and  into  the  neok  a 
oorfc  is  tighUy  fitted  with  a  glaaa  tube  passing -through  it. 
Arannd  ^e  onk  ia  bid  ft  ring  of  pitch.    Having  nov  pot  a 


mixture  of  two  gases  ;  that  one  of  these  enables  a  candle 
to  barn,  an  insect  or  higher  organism  to  live^  and  that 
the  other,  qnite  difTerently,  if  alone,  puts  ont  a  candle  or 
destroys  a  life.  The  life-snpporting  constttnent  is  now 
called  oxygen  ;  the  gas  which  will  not  support  life  ia 
called  on  that  account  in  France  azote,  in  our  oonntry  we 
name  it  nitrogen.  Aa  the  outcome  of  the  labors  of  Priest- 
ley and  of  Scheele,  we  now  know  that  every  five  pints  of 
that  ocean  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  live  conaiata 
very  nearly  of  four  pints  of  the  nitrogen  and  one  pint  of 
the  oxygen.  Although  in  the  raoe  to  arrive  at  this  con- 
clnsion  Priestley  was  somewhat  ahead  of  his  Swedish 
brother  investigatDr,  he  does  not  tail,  in  hia  published 
works,  to  honorably  ahara  the  credit.  We  may,  in  bolt 
liken  them  to  two  travelera  of  different  nationa,  who  hj 
diverae  rontea  have  arrived  at  the  same  wished-lor  goal, 
and  credit  is  equally  dne  to  both,  although  in  point  o^ 
time  me  may  have  been  a  little  before  the  other.  Tbej 
were  both  gn«t  workers,  and  in  their  investigatioos  8X- 
•mpUfy  well  Bni^'a  obaemtion  that,  "  it  haa  been  tha 
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glorj  of  the  great  masters  in  all  arts  to  confront  and  to 
overcome,  and  when  they  had  overcome  the  first  diffi- 
culty to  turn  it  into  an  instrument  for  new  conquests 
over  new  difficulties  ;  thus  to  enable  them  to  extend  the 
empire  of  their  science,  and  even  to  push  forward  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  original  thoughts  the  landmarks  of  the 
human  understanding  itself." 

We  have  learnt,  thus  far,  that  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant properties  of  gases  is  their  solubility,  a  property 
which  for  long  prevented  the  discovery  of  ammonia  and 
hydrochloric-acid  gases  ;  that  the  extent  to  which  any 
gas  dissolves  varies  with  the  temperature,  being  less  at 
a  high  and  greater  at  a  low  temperature.  We  have  yet 
one  more  fact  to  think  over,  which  will  be  grasped  by 
our  attempting  to  answer  the  question  :  Why  does  soda- 
water  give  oflf  bubbles  of  gas  when  uncorked  ? 

The  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  by  a  liquid  is  regulated 
by  the  external  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  as  well 
as  by  the  temperature.  The  law  which  it  observes, 
genei-ally  known  as  the  law  of  Henry  and  Dalton,  is  a 
very  simple  one.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  found 
one  pint  of  water  dissolved  fourteen  grains  of  carbonic 
acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure,  then, 
keeping  the  temperature  the  same,  we  should  find  that 
with  a  double  pressure  2x14=28  grains  of  the  gas  would 
be  dissolved,  and  with  thrice  the  pressure  3x14=42 
grains  w<5uld  disappear.  Utilizing  this  fact,  the  manu- 
facturers of  aerated  waters  impregnate  their  waters  with 
gas  at  comparatively  high  pressures.  Consequently, 
when  a  soda-water  bottle  is  uncorked,  the  liquid  in  it  is 
exposed  to  a  much  lower  pressure  than  that  at  which  it 
was  charged  with  gas  ;  it  therefore  effervesces,  and  gives 
oil  a  quantity  of  gas,  all  above  that  which  it  dissolves  at 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  Natural  aerated 
waters  abound  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  Elec- 
torate of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  the  Eifel  such  springs  are 
found  in  great  numbers.  Deep  down  in  the  earth  the 
carbonic  acid  is  probably  produced  by  some  process  of 
vegetable  decay,  and  the  water,  bubbling  up,  comes  in 
contact  with  the  gas,  dissolves  some,  then  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  surface  as  a  sparkling  fountain. 
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The  Journal  of  Progi-eiis  lately  published  an  article  upon  the 
matter  of  nmkini?  and  leaving  sharp  angles  in  flanges,  which  was 
once,  and  is  yet,  to  a  great  extent,  the  pride  of  all  first-rate  boiler- 
makers.  But  the  Journal  declares  this  effort  was  founded  upon 
a  mistake.  The  plates  of  boilers  with  such  modes  of  flanging  have 
no  greater  merit  than  that  they  are  more  difficult  to  make  than 
curves.  Such  angles  strain  the  metal  needlessly,  and  are  made  in 
disregard  of  the  properties  of  the  material.  A  further  objection  to 
sharp  angles  in  flanging  consists  in  the  fact  that,  in  making  them, 
the  part  of  Uie  metal  on  the  inside  of  the  bend  undergoes  such 
com  prossioif  that  the  fibres  are  folded  back  upon  themselves,  and 
form  a  crease  or  crack  not  always  visible  to  the  eye,  but  none  the 
loiis  weakening.  Buch  defects  are  called  galls,  and  the  ability  to 
make  sharp  angles  without  such  defects  has  often  been  consid- 
chmI  evidence  of  superior  skill. 

A  MAOAZiNB  devoted  to  geology  and  its  allied  sciences  has  long 
boon  wanted  by  American  geologists,  an  association  of  whom  have 
niw  set  one  on  foot.  The  subscription  price  is  three  dollars  per 
y*»ar,  and  the  place  of  issue  for  the  present  is  Minaeapolis,  Minn., 
where  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  The  Atnerican  Geo- 
l^ist.  From  all  geologists  the  editors  solicit  original  contribu- 
tions and  items  of  scientific  news.  The  editors  and  publishers  for 
the  year  beginning  January  1st,  1888,  are  as  follows ;  Professor  8. 
Ciilvin,  Iowa  City,  la. ;  Professor  E.  W.CIaypolo,  Akron,  0.;  Dr. 
pprsifor  Frazer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Professor  L.  E  Hicks,  Lin- 
cH»!n,  Neb. ;  Mr.  E.  O.  Ulrich,  Newport,  Ky. ;  Dr.  A.  Winchell,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  Professor  N.  H.  Winchell,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thk  first  electric  lamp  in  Philadelphia  is  still  in  use,  and  was 
describe<l  lately  at  the  Franklin  Institute.  This  was  on  arc  lamp 
arranged,  in  1877,  to  light  a  room  at  the  Point  Breeze  Oil  Refinery, 
where  tin  cans  of  crude  and  other  oils  are  soldered.  Owing  to  the 
inflammable  nature  of  the  gases  generated  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  the  lamps  had  to  be  plac^nl  in  a  glass  globe,  connected  by 
air-tight  joints  with  a  shaft  leading  to  the  outer  air. 


The  progress  of  the  tunnel  beneath  the  Hudson  River  is  a  sub- 
ject of  public  curiosity  over  the  whole  country.  The  Jersey  Gtf 
newspapers  keep  their  readers  informed  on  the  matter,  and  not 
long  ago  gave  a  full  account  on  the  subject  to  date,  as  foUows: 
The  work  was  suspended  in  October  last,  and  has  not  been  re- 
sumed, because  the  needful  money  is  not  forthcoming.  There  an 
few  instances  in  which  projects  and  enterprises  have  met  wiCk 
greater  obstacles  than  this  one.  Seasons  of  progress  have  beea 
invariably  followed  by  a  complete  suspension  of  work,  the  remitt 
of  a.  laoK  of  cash.  Operations  ceased  temporarily  on  November 
4th.  1882,  after  the  fatal  illness  of  the  President,  T.  W.  Part  For 
several  years  thereafter,  the  tunnel  project  slumbered.  Finsncial 
assistance  was  procured  after  considerable  delay,  and  work  was 
resumed  lost  May.  The  operations  went  on  smoothly,  until  the 
next  hitch  occurred,  two  or  three  months  ago.  Since  then  the  9M 
men  who  were  employed  at  both  ends  of  the  tunnel  have  been  dis- 
charged, until  at  the  present  time  only  a  dozen  men  are  engaged 
in  taking  caro  of  the  inactive  machinery  and  the  finished  portiOB 
of  the  great  underground  tube.  In  addition  to  financial  embsF- 
rassments,  the  company  has  been  obliged  to  struggle  against  en- 
vious corporations,  who  have  fought  tlie  tunnel  company  both  ia 
courts  of  justice  and  in  legislative  halls.  But,  despite  all  these 
trials  and  tribulations,  the  plucky  stockholders  have  been  aUe  ta 
hold  their  own,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  many  unfavorable  situa- 
tions, it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  great  project  of  an  onder- 
ground  passageway  to  New  York  will  ultimately  be  brought  to  a 
successful  end. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  striking  of  the  papers  read  last 
Summer  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  by  Dr.  Jastrow,  under  the  title  of  "  Modes  of  Apper- 
ception." Dr.  Jastrow  held  that  all  persons  may  bo  classified  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  in  ono  or  two  classes — as  Visualnire*  or 
as  AudtUaires,  according  as  they  perceive  and  remember  better  by 
the  use  of  the  eye  or  the  ew\  He  had  tried  certain  tests  as  a 
means  of  thus  classifying  persons,  such  as  reading  aloud  a  para- 
graph from  a  book  and  comparing  the  results,  in  the  case  of  those 
examined,  with  similar  results  obtained  by  asking  each  person  to 
read  the  paragraph  over  silently.  Those  who  would,  other  things 
being  equal,  remember  the  contents  best  when  read  to  them,  are 
natural  avditaires  ;  and  vicfi  versa.  Some  interesting  comments  ob 
this  paper  are  just  published  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Mills,  of  MontreaL 
•*  That  the  author's  views  " —  he  says — "  are  in  the  main  correct,  t 
believe ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  being  m vself  a  pronoaneed 
auditaire ;  and  in  every  instance  in  which  I  have  unconsclouslT 
failed  to  recognize  this  have  I  had  reason  to  regret  the  oversigfaL 
The  majority  of  persons  are  probably  viBualatrea.  The  modeni 
method  of  teaching  English  spelling  in  our  schools  seems  to  be  am 
unconscious  recognition  of  this  fact.  But  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  children  who  will  learn  spelling  as  readily  bv  the  old 
method  of  repeating  the  component  letters  aloud  as  by  the  use  of 
the  eye  and  the  hand.  The  latter  mu^t  not  bo  forgotten  in  the 
estimate.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  commends 
itself  strongly  to  teachers  and  parents." 


t* 


Onb  of  the  most  interesting  announcements  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  of 
the  discoveries— of  General  Pitt  Rivers— of  the  remains  of  British 
villages  of  the  Roman  period,  at  Rushmore,  near  Salisbury.  Many 
cists  and  mounds,  containing  skeletons  in  a  fair  condition  of  pre- 
servation, were  opened  at  the  same  time.  The  human  remains  are 
extremely  interesting,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  characters  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  belonged.  The  chief  point  of  interest 
which  they  show  is  the  small  stature  of  ^the  people,  the  average  of 
the  males  being  5  feet  4  inches,  and  the  females  4  feet  11.8  inches 
in  the  village  of  Woodcuts ;  while  in  that  of  Rotherly,  the  otlier^ 
village  excavated  last  year,  the  heights  are  5  feet  1  inch,  and  4  feet 
10  Inches,  respectively.  The  skulls  are  of  a  long,  narrow,  oval 
form,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  when  they  are  of  rounder  form.} 
These  were  found  associated  with  longer  limb  bones,  showing 
them  to  be  of  different  race  from  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
Two  forms  of  skull  are  frequently  met  with  in  long  barrows,  both 
of  a  long,  narrow  shape,  but  differing  from  each  other  in  one  liav- 
ing  a  regular  oval  outline,  while  the  other  broadens  out  from  a 
narrow  forehead,  and,  having  attained  its  greatest  width,  termi- 
nates rapidly  behind.  The  skulls  found  in  these  villages  oone- 
spond  exactly  to  the  first  type.] 

The  latest  Post-o^ce  report  containa  an  official  account  of  the 
comparative  speed  of  ocean  steamers  which  is  of  much  interesL 
This  report  states  that  the  Cunard  liner  Umbria  heads  the  list 
with  an  average  time  of  187.5  hours,  and  the  second  on  the  list  is 
the  Umbria'a  sister  ship,  the  Etruria,  with  188  hours.  Next  in 
order  comes  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Trare,  with  an  ave- 
rage of  199.3  hours,  and  tl»e  Anchor  liner  CUy  <f  Rome,  with  20S.4 
hours;  while  the  Ata»ka^  of  the  Guion  line,  and  the  Aller.  of  the 
North  German  Lloyds,  compete  very  closely  for  the  fifth  plaoe 
with  times  of  205.3  and  205.7  respectively.  Next  como  a  consider- 
able number  of  North  German  liners  with  approximately  equal 
times,  the  average  of  which  Is  very  nearly  the  time  taken  by  the 
Cunard  liner  Aurania,  Then  follows  the  Servia,  of  the  Cunard 
line,  with  211.2  hours,  and  then  the  White  Star  liners— the  Britain 
ftttf,  with  the  time  of  219.8  hours;  the  Cfermnnic,  228  hours:  the 
Adriatio.^aO  hours ;  the  Republic,  235  hours ;  and  the  CW/te,  231 
hours.  The  best  of  the  Hamburg-American  line  takes  240.7  hoais. 
while  almost  at  the  bottom  stand  the  Inman  liners,  the  quickest  of 
which,  the  CUy  of  Chicago,  takes  34L6  hours ;  and  the  slowest,  the 
CUy  of  Chester,  256.8  hours. 

A  ooBBBSPONDBNT  of  that  thoughtful  and  wideawake  periodloal 
The  Amei  iron,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  an  account  of  the  success  of 
beet-sugar  culture  in  California,  which  has  resulted  from  eostllf 
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aiiil  Bcientiflo  experimcntH.  A  com  puny  »it  Alvnnulo  now  mann- 
factiiro  this  su^irnr  nt  w  pront.  Tlit>y  claim  to  obtiiia  in  n^flned 
su^iik  10  pf*r  oeut>  of  tho  weixbt  of  bocts  treated.  The  land  sur- 
round ini;  the  factory  will  produoo,  tboy  say,  8,000  pounds  of  ro- 
flnotl  sugar  to  tho  acre,  ana  tho  n^tums  ooroe  to  the  cultivator  in  a 
much  shorter  time  thau  if  oane  were  grown.  The  yield  of  the 
bocta  Is  fully  aa  heavy  aa  in  Europe,  and  they  claim  to  obtain  a 
higher  percentage  of  reflnod  sugar.  For  the  six  seiisons  that  the 
fai*tory  has  been  in  ofMsration,  they  have  producer!  annually 
2,400,000  pounds  of  sugar,  on  the  average,  at  a  cost  of  53^  cents  a 
pound  for  reflned  sugar,  and  with  tho  introduction  of  improvoil 
niijthods  the  cost  will  bo  less  than  4  oi'ntn,  th«fy  Bay.  Tho  succoss 
at  Aivarado  is  directing  tho  attention  of  other  capitnlistd  to  this 
industry.  Claus  Spreckels,  the  king  of  the  sugar  markirt  hero, 
and  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  now  turning  his  attention  to  the 
jirjdaction  of  beet-sugar  in  Galifomiii.  Hu  profioses  to  establish 
f.-iotories  for  crude  sugar  in  various  parts  of  tho  SUtti^  and  tu  do 
his  reflning  in  Ban  Francisco.  As  he  is  taking  u[)  tho  cotor[>ri»o 
on  a  very  large  scalo,  tho  success  of  his  •offorts  will  bo  of  great 
value  to  the  l>aciflc  Const  and  to  the  nation  ad  well. 

Rom  interesting  observations  upon  diphtheria  have  lately  Invn 
made  bv  a  French  army  surgeon,  wiioso  studies  wcro  nuule  amon»^ 
tho  soldiers  of  Franco  and  Qermany.  He  finds,  that,  though  the 
ciivalrv  is  scarcely  one-third  of  theso  forces,  the  number  of  caises 
of  diphtheria  in  that  arm  of  tho  force  is  three  times  a.s  gn>nt  as 
that  in  tho  infantry.  "It  is  equally  certain  that  at  Paris"-  he 
writes  in  a  paper  rea^l  before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  - 
"the  most  active  foci  of  this  cruel  malady  are,  on  tho  one  hand. 
tho  largest  of  tho  cavalry  biirraeks,  and,  on  tho  other,  a  hospital 
situated  near  one  of  tho  most  important  stables  b<;longing  to  an 
omnibus  company;  and,  as  tho  causo  of  tho  malady  couM  nut  b'> 
tnieed  to  the  water,  nnr  to  tho  straw,  nor  yet  to  tho  horses,  it  u[»- 
peiirs  conclusive  that  it  must  exist  in  tho  manun;.*' 
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What  is  tho  difforoncc  between  a  eow  an*!  a  broken  cluiir  ?— 
Tho  cow  gives  milk  and  the  chair  gives  whey. 

Tm  change  in  a  do^s  eyo  as  ho  goes  from  light  to  darkness, 
or  ricv-cerMi,  occupies  throe  seconds.  Tliis  is  tho  timo  when  you 
want  to  jump  tho  picket  fence. 


(to  servant)—  "  Did  you  toll  those  ladies  at  \\v\  d'>or 
that  I  was  not  at  homo  ?*'  ServatU — "Yes,  mum."  **  MisUre^^s  - 
•"  What  did  they  say."  Arcani— ••  *How  fortinit !' " 

SoBiiowFUii  Chzij>  (to  the  vicar)—"  Mr.  B.,  mothor  sent  mo  to 
ti'll  you  that  father  is  dead.*'  Vicar—**  Is  ho  ?  Did  vou  cull  a 
doctor?"  C%i/d— "No,  sir;  he  just  died  of  himself." 

"  Tomrr,*' said  a  mother  to  her  seven-year- old  boy,  "  you  must 
not  interrupt  me  when  I  am  talking  with  ladies.  You  must  wait 
till  we  stop,  and  then  you  can  talk."  **  But  you  never  stop  I"  re- 
torted the  boy. 

**  What's  the  difTercnco  between  tho  roj^ular  ami  irregular 
Greek  verbs  ?"  was  aski^l  of  a  schoolboy  by  his  uncle,  in  onl<>r  to 
test  his  knowledge.  '*  Wo  get  more  lickiupi  trying  to  learu  the 
irregular  ones,"  was  tho  reply. 

"  Mamma,  may  I  go  out  fishing  to-day  ?"  Mamnui—**  Yes,  my 
•I'Vir;  only  nsmomber  that  you  aro  not  to  go  uotir  tho  water,  and  if 
vou  get  your  feet  wet,  or  como  homo  drownetl,  you  will  have  a 
whipping  and  be  sent  to  bed." 

IIOOBE  BEVL««EI>. 

It  was  Mooro  who  in  annpest  meter  onco  wrote 
This  remark  which  it  oft  pli>4ist*s  writers  to  quote: 
"  You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  tho  vasi>,  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 
Genial  Tom  might  have  varied,  and  not  l>ecn  amiss. 
His  thought  and  his  words  to  run  something  like  this: 
They  will  break,  they  will  shatter  a  wealthy  man's  will. 
And  the  scent  of  their  uueos  will  n>ach  tho  lust  mill. 

A  i«ADT  was  once  lamonting  tho  ill-luck  which  attendfM]  hi>r 
affiiirs,  whon  a  friend,  wishing  toousolo  her,  bade  her  "  lonk  u|K>n 
tho  bright  sido."  **Oh,"  she  crie<l,  '*then3  seems  to  l»o  no  bright 
sidel"  "Then  polish  up  tho  durk  side,"  was  tho  reply. 

A  LADT  who  suffers  agony  with  t'V'th,  and  yet  has  a  horror  of 
dentists,  rang  tho  bell  at  her  dentist's  house  tho  other  day  with 
some  hesitation.  A  livoriod  servant  answers  it.  "  Monsieur  is  not 
iiV"  he  says.  "  Ah,  what  good  fortune  1"  czehiims  tlio  patient,  visi- 
bly relieved. 

One  of  tho  teachers  at  a  publlo  schrH>l  was  eni?aged  in  explain- 
ing the  Darwinian  theory  to  his  class,  when  ho  olisirrviil  that 
they  ware  not  paying  pn>;KT  attention.  "Boys,"'  said  tho  pro- 
fessor, **  whon  I  am  endeavoring  to  explain  to  you  tho  peculiar- 
ities of  the  monkey,  I  wish  you  would  look  right  at  me.'' 


ff 


RnccssHFUL  'BBisma.— Lit/If.  Xe!t—"l  caught  Bister  Mand  en- 
gaging herself  to  another  young  man  last  nicht,  an*  she  haant  sent 
off  tho  first  one  yet."  "  IJUle  Kitfu-*  Ain't  that  nicp  I  Did  you 
tell  on  her  ?"  LUO^  Nfif—"  No,  sho  buyed  mo  off."  U'tUi  KUty^ 
*'  What  did  sho  do  ?"  LUVe  JV'w/-"  She  said  if  Td  keep  quiet  she'd 
give  me  one  of  'em  when  I  grow  up." 


A  TniM  Croat uro  -The  milliner. 


AuKTT—"  Why,  Laurii?.  you  seem  to  be  growing  every  dav!" 
laurie  (whoso  ono  Idea  i^  his  birthday  next  week)—"  Yes,  aunty; 
I'm  afraid  I  shall  bo  six  txiforo  my  birtiiday !" 

"What's  tho  matter,  Pat  ?"  "More  fun  in  tho  family,  sor." 
"Yes;  twins  again?'  "No,  eor.  Faith,  and  it's  triplets  this 
timei"  "  You'n*  gf  tting  on.'  "  Getting  on,  is  it  ?  By  hivins,  sor, 
I  belavo  the  next '11  be  tiuadrupeds." 

YorNo  Lady  — *•  (ioo<l-morning,  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Your  son  seems 
to  be  getting  on  famously  as  i)H[ia's  man.  And  he's  qui  to  tunied 
tho  heads  of  both  Ci>ok  and  housemaid."  Mrs.  Jeiikms — *'  Quite  a 
gay  Lutherian,  as  tliey  say,  I  8'i»ose." 

A  VAN  named  Brown  was  tho  slowest  man  in  all  Birmingham. 
Ono  day  he  die<i,  and  s«M-.n  after  a  friend  said  to  Thomas,  his  son : 
"ThomuH,  vour  fath^-r  di«-d  nither  sudden,  didn't  he?"  "WolL 
yes,"  said  Thomas ;  "  siuiden  for  him  :' 

BoTs,  us  a  rnl'\  an^  a  nuisance,  but  tlu'n*  is  always  something 
aliout  our  own  that  makes  them  a  little  sii|N>rior  to  others.  Thoy 
an*  (if  a  finer  rpmljty  of  mat4*rial.  and  tliu  noise  that  they  make  is 
nut  tho  harbh  and  nurve-destn>ying  kind  that  other  boys' make. 

I  KNOW  there's  a  cnrf*s  about  Nonih's  blue  eye, 
But  tliat  fact  my  love  cannot  smother; 

For  her  oy«?s  are  8<)  pn.*tty !    No  wonder  they  try 
To  be  gazing  round  into  each  other. 

"  Now,  Mabt  Ann."  said  tho  tt^achpr.  addressing  tho  foremost 
of  tli('  class  in  mnhology,  **  who  was  it  su[)|M>rte4l  the  world  on  his 
shoulders!"  "  it  was  Atlas,  ma'am."  "And  who  8upporte<l  At- 
las ?"  "  Tho  book  doesn't  say,  but  I  guess  his  wife  supiH^rted 
him." 


»» 


Fo(Ki  has  said  tho  meanest  thin<rs  any  mon  was  ever  capable  of 
ring.    When  Mrs.  F.  left  iiim  aUme  in  tho  house  tho  other  even- 


say  ing 


iuK,  sho  remarkeii :  "  You  won't  Ih)  lonely,  dwir  ?"    "  No,"  ho  ro- 
plied^^  "  I  sha'n't  miss  you  at  all.     Tho  parrot,  you  know,  is 


hon». 

•*  Will  you  trust  m**,  Fannie  ?*'  ho  cried.  "  With  all  my  heart, 
Angustus;  with  all  my  soul;  with  all  my  s»lf,"bho  whisfwn'^i. 
nestling  on  his  manly  bo^om.  **  Would  to  Tfi^avcn  that  you  were 
my  tjiilor!"  ho  murmured  to  himself;  and  tenderly  ho  took  her  to 
his  arms. 

Two  GENFLEMEN,  One  name-l  WtX)deoek,  tho  other  Fuller, 
walking  togi-thi-r.  hap[ieniii;:  ti>si*e  an  owl,  tho  hitter  Siiid:  "Tliat 
bird  is  very  nnn-h  lik«i  a  W«-«Mle(n?k."  "You  aw  very  wrong,  *said 
tho  first,  "for  it'sJnller  in  tho  head.  Fuller  in  the  eyes,  axid 
Fuller  all  over." 

Wi<k;ins  (who  has  nerv«Ml  hin>s(*lf  to  osk  her  papa's  consent^— 

"Sir,  I  havo  ju>t  n'tnrni'l  fnan  thir  eone»»rt — with  Miss  DeJones 

and   finding  you  alono '     DeJouts  (<»f  Chicagrj)--** That's  tUl 

ri^ht,  my  boy-  br«»k«',  eh  '?    Hen.*'8  a  twenty.    Her  mother  used  to 
cleiin  mo  out  tho  same  wav." 

m 

RRnriTNo  THE  Sl'rplus.  -"  That's  a  pretty  Id^Ni,  mother,"  said 
Mr.  Jong's,  the  fatlu'r  of  s«>V4>n  (|niti'  ag<f<l  flau;;hters,  to  his  wift^ 
'*  What  is  that.  J«»hn  ?*'  aski'.I  Mrs.  J.  "  Why,  th.-  S^'n'tary  of  the 
Navy  a«lv<'rtises  f'-r  jiroposals  fi.r  building  some  t(»rpe<lo-lXMita. 
Wo  might  a«lvi!rti!>o  for  i)rn]MiKds  for  the  girls!' 

"  1)EH  vhay  '.f  hirii  was  lik«*  <lis."'  Ii-»  said,  in  ex  phi  nation  to  his 
frionds.  '•  Di-r  j  piki-r  says  if  I  i>ii\s  wh>*at  at  ei;;lity-two  cats 
and  ho  goi*s  o-ip.  I  pan't  h«'lp  I  but  make  some  ni"ni*y;  so  puys 
him."  •*  IJut  whtMt  w«*nt  dnwn. '  •*()xarrlyl  der  pmker  furgotto 
ti;ll  nie  dot  if  ^lit'itt  wpiit  tlcvvu  I  lo^i',  but  I  knows  jKftter  next 
time.     I  haf  som«j  ••xp<'riene«j.'' 

A  BLIND  man  w;is  sittirrir  in  i-'«mi«any  with  somo  visitors,  when 
oiH-  of  the  i'«)nip:itiy  b-ft  thi*  p>«'m.  *•  Wlirit  white  t»'»'th  that  Isuly 
hri**!'*  s:ii«l  thn  blind  man.  '*  Why.  '.*»;iid  a  friiir'l.  in  gr^at  surprise, 
••  hi>w  can  yi>u  ti'll  ?"  *•  BiM-ans.*.'  ai.s\i«Ti'i|  ih»*  blind  man,  "  for 
tin?  lu>t  hour  she  has  done  nothing  but  laugh. ' 

woman's  sphehe. 

They  talk  aKint  a  \\«»ii!aT!'-'  ».rhi'rn 

As  ilioiiu'^h  It  h:id  a  limit  : 
Thoro's  imi  a  pl,i«-i*  in  i-artli  m  inavi'n, 
Th<T»*'s  not  a  ta>k  l-i  mankind  j:iven, 
Th'rn*'s  n"t  a  bh'-sin:^  <»r  a  wih». 
Then*'s  n«»t  a  whi-ifn'pMl  Vi-s  <ir  \i>, 
Th'Te's  ni»t  a  lifi*.  i^r  (b-atli.  or  birih, 
That  h»is  a  fi-itlii-r's  wiL'lit  f.-f  wurth. 

Without  a  wrii'jii  in  it.  ; 

OiLHOfiLY  hip'd  a  iH.rrvth-'  nMi'T  diy  !■>  takn  a  little  oxerise 
on.  lie  pit  all  tho  fx«'pris»»  h.-  wanteil.V.tnl.  as  ho  lini|»ed  to  ibe 
fd^o  of  tho  rmvi'iiitMit  t-»  n-.st  hini-i'lf  ali«-i-  taking  fo  much  cxer- 
cisi',  a  kjnci  frit-nd  askt?  I  him  :  *' What  did  yon  etimo  flown  so  quick 
for?"  '*  What  did  I  comedown  s'>({uir'k  fi»r?  Did  you  see  any- 
thing up  in  tho  air  fi>r  mo  to  hold  on  to'r" 

"Old  Lady  (to  diMh'r)  -*' Is  them  thermometers  reliable?* 
Deaer — "Yi*s,  miulam  :  thi'vnn>  manufa('tiire«I  expressly  for  or.r 
own  trade."  (Md  JjOfhf—'*!  iruess  yer  km  ^rimme  ono  of 'em." 
Dealer —**  Yea,  marlam  ;  which  will  you  have?  They  are  all  the 
same  price."  O'd  Lady--'*!  se*.*  some  of  'em  are  seventy  and 
some  eighty  deKrei^s.  Oimme  an  eighty  -  degree  one.  I  dout 
care  much  for  weather  when  it's  too  cold." 


A    iVUSO    aiRL    OF  CRACOW. 
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xeeeiTBd  tbe  news  with  do  UDnHual  demODetrotion,  for  I  The  late  Emperor  wu  bom  in  the  Berlin  Paliice  of  tho 
tha  prinoel;  House  of  HoheDzolIem  y/aa  jiut  then  in  Crown  Prince,  Frederick  William,  his  father.  Hither 
TKDing  beroi  with  the  people  of  the  capital.  |  his  mother,  the  Princess  Lonise,   had  ooine  from  her 


raiNcs  wiuAin  i^ma  a  wbruh  oh  an  kothu's  bodt. 
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great-grandfather  did  at  tbe  battle  of  Fehrbellio,  when 
he  defeated  the  Swedes.  Be  men,  and  strive  to  be  great 
generals.  If  you  have  not  that  ambition,  then  yon  are 
unworthy  to  be  the  descendants  of  Frederick  the  Great." 
Historians  differ  as  to  whom  these  remarkable  words 
were  addressed.  Some  assert  that  they  were  spoken 
directly  to  her  sons  ;  bnt  according  to  more  modem 
writers  the  Queen  addressed  them  to  the  young  Princes' 
military  instructors,  by  whom  they  were  subsequently 
transmitted  to  their  pupils.  All  authorities  agree,  how- 
ever, that  Queen  Louise  uttered  them,  and  the  events  of 
1870  are  cited  by  many  German  writers  as  the  fulfillment 
of  her  prophetic  exhortation. 

Soon  the  Boyal  family  left  Schwedt  for  Konigsberg ; 
but  by  December  the  French  were  so  close  upon  the 
latter  place  that  fears  were  expressed  for  the  safety  of  the 
Queen.  A  move  to  Memel  became  imperative.  But  the 
bodily  and  mental  strain  of  the  past  months  proved  too 
much  for  the  delicate  constitution  of  the  Queen  ;  so  that, 
typhus  being  prevalent  in  the  crowded  town,  she  was 
stricken  with  the  fever.  Despite  her  serious  condition, 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  necessitated  her  immediate 
removal.  "Bather,"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  Queen 
as  she  started  on  her  perilous  journey,  through  biting 
cold  and  blinding  snowstorms — "  rather  would  I  render 
myself  to  God  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  men. " 
Previous  to  this,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1807,  Prince  Wil- 
liam, being  then  not  quite  ten  years  old,  commenced  his 
military  career.  The  King  having  arrived  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  at  Konigsberg,  when  the  retreat  to  Memel 
had  been  decided  upon.  Prince  William  was  appointed  a 
Second-lieutenant  in  the  Foot  Guards. 

At  Memel  national  misfortune  was  accompanied  by 
family  mishap.  Prince  William  fell  ill  of  nervous  fever, 
and  the  Grown  Prince,  his  brother,  was  attacked  with 
scarlet  fever.  In  February  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
people  revived  as  they  heard  of  the  courageous  stand 
made  by  the  Prussian  troops  during  the  two  days'  fight- 
ing at  Eylau,  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Bussian  Guard.  But  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  plunged  the  nation  into  a  despair  which  was  deep- 
ened when  the  oppressive  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  became  known.  Peace  had  been  concluded  only  at 
the  cost  of  half  the  Prussian  Kingdom.  *'  All  is  over  with 
us,"  wrote  Queen  Louise  to  her  father,  **if  not  for  ever, 
at  least  for  the  present  My  hope  is  gone.  We  have 
slept  too  long  under  the  laurels  of  Frederick  the  Great" 
The  Court  had  left  Berlin  early  in  the  war,  nor  was  it 
until  the  end  of  December,  1809,  that  it  returned.  The 
entry  was  a  public  one.  The  King  headed  the  troops, 
and  Princes  Frederick  and  William,  as  Lieutenants  in  the 
Guards,  marched  on  foot  through  the  streets  with  their 
regiments. 

In  a  letter  of  the  Queen  to  her  father,  dated  1810, 
occurs  the  following  sketch  of  her  son  William  :  "If  I 
am  not  deceived,  he  will  be  like  his  father,  simple, 
honest,  and  sensible.  His  mien  is  his  father's,  except,  as 
I  think,  that  it  is  not  so  handsome.  Ilou  may  therefore 
imagine,  my  dear  father,  that  I  am  still  in  love  with  my 
husband."  At  the  period  when  this  letter  was  written, 
the  days  of  Queen  Louise  were  drawing  to  a  close.  Her 
health,  undermined  by  a  fever  of  both  mind  and  body, 
rapidly  gaye  way.  Soon  after  her  removal  to  Hohen- 
Zieritz  she  was  attacked  by  her  former  malady.  She 
sank  rapidly,  and  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July 
19th,  1810,  she  breathed  her  last  in  i>eaceful  ending  to  a 
troubled  life.  The  King,  in  whose  arms  the  Queen  had 
expired,  fell  fainting  at  liia  children's  feet  at  the  moment 
he  sought  to  break  the  sad  tidings  to  them.     "  The  King 


has  lost  his  best  Minister !"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  as  he 
learned  the  news  of  her  death.  As  Queen,  wife,  and 
mother,  as  a  wise  counselor  to  the  State,  a  noble  help- 
mate to  her  King,  a  faithful,  loving  guardian  to  her 
children,  her  name  lived  and  still  lives  in  the  recollection 
of  the  Court  and  the  people.  Her  memory  is  yet  green 
in  Prussia. 

After  his  mother's  death,  which  he  felt  most  poign- 
antly. Prince  William  devoted  himself  with  even  greater 
diligence  to  the  study  of  his  profession.  His  successive 
instructors  regarded  him  most  hopefully.  The  memoirs 
of  Captain  von  der  Beiche  contain  a  flattering  notice  of 
his  youthful  pupil :  "  At  thirteen  I  found  Prince  William 
possessed  of  a  sharp,  practical  understanding,  a  remark- 
able love  of  order,  and  a  talent  for  drawing.  He  had  a 
firm  will  and  a  singularly  earnest  mind  for  his  age.** 
Both  will  and  mind  were  entirely  devoted  by  Prince 
William  to  his  studies  ;  so  that,  under  Beiche's  instruo- 
tions,  he  made  rapid  strides  in  the  higher  branches  of 
military  knowledge  comprehended  under  strategy,  forti- 
fication and  field-planning,  Nor  was  military  history 
neglected,  his  favorite  works  being  the  "Geschichte 
meiner  Zeit,"  of  Frederick  the  Chreat,  and  the  "History 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War." 

The  King,  when  calling  his  people  to  arms,  had  insti- 
tuted a  new  Order,  that  of  the  Iron  Cross,  in  recognition 
of  courage  and  bravery  in  the  field.  The  first  medal  of 
the  new  decoration  had  just  been  struck,  and  while  one 
of  the  King's  adjutants.  Count  Henkel  von  Dennersmark, 
was  exhibiting  the  proof  to  his  royal  master,  it  happened 
that  Prince  William  was  present  The  youngster  mi- 
nutely examined  the  cross,  and  with  a' deep  sigh  returned 
it  to  the  adjutant,  plaintively  saying,  "Yes,  a  beautifol 
decoration  ;  happy  is  he  who  can  possess  it."  His  father 
contemplated  the  boy  for  a  while,  and  then  said  :  "  Well, 
you  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  possess  yourself  of  it"* 
But  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  this  opportunity.  With 
mingled  feelings  of  pain  and  anger  the  Prince  witnessed 
the  departure  of  enthusiastic  regiments,  who  were  about 
to  take  the  field  and  defend  the  honor  of  the  Fatherland. 
"And  I  am  left  behind!*'  he  exclaimed  angrily,  "and 
while  my  regiment  is  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
I  must  sit  here  and  watch  the  fire  in  the  parlor." 

The  King,  feeling  that  it  was  only  by  his  express  com- 
mands that  Prince  William  had  been  prevented  from 
fighting  with  his  comrades,  made  out  his  commission  as 
First  -  lieutenant  The  honor  was  accepted  with  hesita- 
tion. "How,"  asked  the  Prince  of  his  father,  "can  I 
feel  worthy  of  it ;  I  who  have  been  sitting  by  the  fireside, 
while  my  regiment  has  been  marching  through  the  fire  ?" 
"  'Twas  I  who  ordered  it,"  replied  the  King.  "  You  shall 
lose  nothing  by  my  commands."  Permission  was  again 
asked  to  take  the  field,  and  again  refused.  At  last,  after 
the  decisive  victory  at  Leipsic,  the  King  paid  a  visit  to 
his  family  at  Breslau,  where  William  was  studying  under 
Major  Menu  von  Minutoli,  and  here  his  father  handed 
Prince  William  his  captain's  epaulets,  and  granted  the 
long-sought  permission  to  join  the  army  in  the  war. 

On  January  1st,  1814,  the  allied  sovereigns  being  in 
the  field,  the  battle-ground  shifted  from  Prussia  into 
France.  Under  the  command  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
the  so-called  Bohemian  Army  Corps  crossed  the  Bhine  at 
Mannheim,  and  with  the  first  day  of  the  new  year — a 
gladsome  year  of  fair  promise  to  regenerated  Prussia — 
both  King  and  Prince  stood  on  French  ground.  Thus 
the  better  part  of  two  months  was  occupied  in  halting 
advances,  under  which  the  impetuous  Prince,  who  longed 
to  catch  his  first  scent  of  powder,  chafed  and  fretted 
nnceasingly.   At  last,  on  February  27th,  at  Bar-sur-Auh^ 
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another  regiment  whoM  nnmbera  were  momeutarilj' 
growing  leu,  l>»da  Prince  William  ride  aaroas  tbe  field  to 
the  general  of  Uiat  division  and  inquire  hov  it  fared  with 
him,  "Joyfally,"  we  are  told,  "the  Prince  galloped 
orer  the  battlefield,  fearlecs  of  the  bnllebi  that  were 


jnnng  captain  with  amasement."  General  Ton  Thile,  in 
later  times,  often  related  that  the  Prince  aeemed  fot- 
fectly  nnconscions  of  the  danger  in  which  he  had  been ; 
uor  was  it  nntil  the  King  had  decorated  bim  with  the 
Iron  Cross  for  the  act  that  Prince  William  could,  a«  he 


whizsiug  aronnd  him,  toward  the  fighting  battalions,  and 
hftving  nndanntedl;  exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, be  oalmlj  returned  to  his  father's  side,  the  bearer  at 
the  deoired  report."  The  King  was  silent ;  bat  Colonel 
▼on  Zjiiek  shook  the  jonng  Prince  oordially  by  the  lumd, 
wbikt  the  snrronnding  stall    aOcors   "lookeil  on  the 


■  ■MKMUX  ununnaonoM  or  184S. . 

himself  said,  "  andeistcnd  whj  Colonel  von  Lnok  prMsed 
mj  hand  so  heartily,  and  why  the  othen  smiled  at  ms 
when  I  oame  back." 

On  Uaroh  Slat  the  Tiatorions  armies  entered  Farl%  Um 
Crown  Prince  and  Prince  William  riding  oloee  beblnd 
tbe  King  throogh  the  ebeete  of  tha  OBpitaL 
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the  man  with  coarftge  enough  fco  nphold  it  in  defiance  of 
the  Depntiea."  The  hour  had  arriyed,  and  with  it  came 
the  man.  Bismarck,  the  Prassian  Ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg,  arrived,  obedient  to  the  royal  command, 
from  Bassia,  to  grasp  the  wavering  helm  of  state,  and  to 
steer  it  with  an  iron  hand  throngh  manj  a  perilous 
■torm.  Henceforward  Bismarck-Schonhausen  was  to  be 
indissolublj  associated  with  the  great  achievements  of 
King  William's  reign.  For  Prussia  soon  recognized  that 
in  the  new  Minister  the  King  had  found  a  statesman  of 
•ommanding  type. 

From  the  date  when  he  was  summoned  to  tbe  rescue, 
the  King's  health  visibly  mended,  *'  Voild.  mon  medet^a  /*' 
exclaimed  the  King,  pointing  to  Bismarck,  when  a  Bus- 
aian  princess  complimented  him  on  his  altered  looks. 

In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign  the  King  took  no 
active  part,  but  the  Crown  Prince  was  a  conspicuous 
general  in  command.  At  the  time  when  power  was  con- 
fided to  him,  disputes  had  broken  out  among  the  Prus- 
sian generals,  but  his  tact  and  good  temper  soon  restored 
peace  to  headquarters,  and  from  tbe  skirmish  at  the  Dan- 
newerke  to  the  storming  of  Doppel  matters  went  smoothly 
and  succeasfully  with  the  Prufl»ians 

But  the  success  of  the  Danish  campaign  hod  thor- 
oughly aroused  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  nation ;  and 
upon  this,  it  is  said  that  Bismarck  commenced  to  work, 
so  aa  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  question  raised  by  Fre- 
derick the  Great — whether  the  House  of  Hapsburg  or  of 
Hobenzollem  should  prevail  in  Germany.  Tbe  oppor- 
tunity was  too  tempting  to  be  passed.  In  Prussia,  the 
mass  of  the  population  was  now  thoroughly  loyal,  and 
the  army  splendidly  organized  ;  in  Austria,  unrest  was  ap- 
parent among  the  Hungarians  and  Slavs.  When  the  Aus- 
trian Governor  of  Holstein  summoned  tbe  assembly  of 
the  states,  Prussian  troops  at  once  occupied  Holstein,  and 
those  of  Austria  were  driven  from  the  Duchy.  War  was 
declared,  and  the  Austrian  Government,  on  June  14th, 
mobilized  the  forces  of  tbe  Bund  against  Prussia.  The 
majority  of  the  small  States  sided  with  Austria,  but  Bis- 
marck won  Italy  to  his  side  with  Venice  for  tbe  bribe. 

The  Prussian  troops  bad  already  invaded  Saxony,  Han- 
over and  Hesse-Cassel,  where  little  or  no  resistance  was 
made  to  them  ;  but  on  June  27tb,  at  Langensalzo,  near 
Frankfort,  tbere  was  severe  fighting,  and  the  Hanoverian 
army  was  forced  to  surrender.  In  tbe  meantime,  from 
the  22d  to  the  29th,  tbe  main  army  of  Prussia  bad  entered 
Bohemia,  and  bad  defeated  the  Austrians  on  four  suc- 
eessive  days,  at  Tumau,  at  Nachod,  at  Trautenau  and 
Skalitz,  and  on  the  29th  at  Gitschin. 

The  news  of  tbe  first  victories  of  the  Prussian  arms 
arrived  in  Berlin  on  Juno  29tb.  Joy  was  deex>oned  to  tbe 
wildest  enthusiasm  when  it  became  known  that  the  King 
was  about  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Salvos  of  artillery  and  thundering  "  Hochs  !"  for  tbe  King 
rent  the  air. 

The  King  was  deeply  moved  by  tbe  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism which  were  everywhere  apparent.  He  bad  reached 
his  people's  heart  at  last ;  but,  as  he  had  all  along  fore- 
seen,, only  by  the  sword.  German  unity  and  an  Em- 
peror's crown  were  already  being  attained  upon  tbe 
battlefield.  "I  thank  you,"  said  tbe  King,  on  tbat 
memorable  eve,  to  a  deputation  of  citizens  who  waited 
en  him  in  the  palace,  and  presented  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation and  loyalty  attested  by  20,000  signatures — 
'*  I  thank  you  for  your  acclamations,  which  I  shall  carry 
with  me  to  tbe  army.  With  the  help  of  God  we  have 
gained  the  first  victory.  Still  there  are  many  things  to 
be  d<>ne  Be  firm,  and  remember  the  motto  : '  With  €h>d 
lor  King  and  Fatherland  I' " 


The  next  day  the  King,  accompanied  by  bis  brother 
Prince  Cbarles,  Bismarck,  tbe  War  Minister  Von  Roon« 
and  Moltke,  loft  for  Sadowa.  The  first  night's  halt  of  the 
King  was  made  at  tbe  Castle  of  Reicbenberg,  and  the 
next  at  Sichrow.  ''A  dangerous  resting-place,"  wrote 
Bismarck  to  his  wife,  from  tbat  place.  '*  Had  the  Aus- 
trians  sent  their  cavalry  from  Leitmeritz,  they  might  have 
caught  the  King  and  all  tbe  rest  of  us." 

On  again  the  royal  party  sped  rapidly,  past  a  stream  of 
Austrian  prisoners,  till  they  reached  Gitschin,  the  day 
after  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Frankfort  division  at  the 
point  of  tbe  bayonet.  The  battlefield  was  still  strewn 
with  corx>ses,  horses  and  arms.  The  Prussians  bad  15,000 
prisoners,  and,  with  dead  and  wounded,  the  Austrian  loss 
was  already  computed  at  20,000  men.  At  Gitscbin,  on  the 
battlefield.  Prince  Frederick  Cbarles — the  **  Red  Prince," 
one  of  tlie  heroes  of  Sadowa — met  ]iis  royal  uncle,  and* 
with  tbe  King,  he  drove  into  tbe  town  to  the  royal  head- 
quarters, at  a  shabby  little  inn,  tbe  Golden  Lion.  Here, 
before  retiring  to  rest,  tbe  King,  with  a  large  map  spread 
out  before  him  on  tbe  table  of  tbe  dining-room,  held  a 
council  of  war.  On  the  night  of  July  2d,  as  the  King  was 
on  the  point  of  retiring  to  rest,  news  was  brought  from 
the  main  army  of  Frederick  Cbarles  by  General  Yoigt- 
Bhetz.  Tbe  Austrians,  under  Benedek,  were  massed  in 
position,  with  the  Elbe  at  their  back,  and  the  Prussians 
already  facing  them.  The  King  was  against  a  general 
action  as  the  armies  stood,  but  his  faith  was  great  in 
Moltke.  "  If  that  general,"  said  the  King,  '<  thinks  fit  to 
attack,  come  to  me  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  you  will 
find  me  ready  with  the  necessary  orders." 

In  the  night  came  Moltke,  Yoigt-Rhotz,  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles— the  latter  from  Kamenitz,  his  head- 
quarters— with  plans  of  battle  for  the  morrow.  At  the 
outbreak  of  tbe  war,  and  in  obedience  to  Moltke's  well- 
known  strategy  of  '*  marching  separately  and  doing  battle 
conjointly,"  half  of  the  Prussian  army,  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  had  entered  Bohemia  from  the  east,  and  the  other 
half,  under  the  Bed  Prince,  by  Dresden,  from  the  north. 
Benedek,  on  July  2d,  was  between  the  two  hosts,  with 
his  back  to  the  Elbe.  If  the  Crown  Prince  could  be 
summoned  from  Trautenau  in  time  to  prevent  Benedek 
shifting  his  ground,  then,  as  Moltke  saw,  the  Austrians 
were  in  a  trap,  and  could  be  taken  in  front  and  flank. 
But  the  fate  of  the  day  depended  upon  the  advance  of  the 
Crown  Prince ;  for  the  Austrians  showed  a  front  of  six 
corps  d\irm4e  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  was 
greatly  outnumbered.  But  the  calculations  of  Moltke 
had  been  so  made  tbat  if  tbe  Crown  Prince  received  his 
orders  at  once,  there  would  be  time  for  him  to  break 
upon  tbe  Austrian  columns,  could  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  but  bold  tbem  in  check  till  noon  on  the  morrow. 
To  this  end  battle  would  have  to  be  given  with  early 
morning.  These  plans  of  Moltke  were  sanctioned  by  the 
King,  and  in  the  depth  of  nigbt  Count  Finck  von  Finken- 
stein  set  out  upon  his  perilous  and  all-important  ride  to 
hasten  up  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  morning  of  the  famous  3d  of  July  broke  cheer- 
lessly amid  fog  and  rain  as  the  King  started  for  the  bat- 
tlefield. At  eight  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  careful  to 
hold  the  Austrians  in  their  place,  opened  fire.  At  nine, 
far  above  the  thunder  of  the  guns,  rang  a  ringing  shout 
as  the  King,  accompanied  by  Bismarck,  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  a  Major  of  Landwehr,  Yon  Boon  and  Von  Moltke, 
rode  upon  the  field  and  took  up  a  commanding  position 
from  which  they  could  overlook  the  action  of  the  troops. 
Battalion  upon  battalion  was  sent  by  Frederick  Charles 
against  the  firm  columns  of  Benedek.  During  full  three 
hours  the  Austrians  more  than  held  tV^^^  <y«^.   ^^rfcyst»^ 
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Land,  and  with  Blnmenthal  and  others  of  his  staff  bj  his 
side,  he. watches  the  movements  of  the  troops.  Soon 
after  ten  o'dooik  the  reqnired  jonotion  of  the  twoOerman 
armies  has  been  eAeoted.  The  French  retreat  into  Sedan 
by  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  fonr  o'clock  Sedan  is 
assailed  on  all  aides  bj  the  €(erman  artillery,  the  French 
are  steadfl/'pressed  back  within  the  circle  of  inyestment, 
and  find  tliemselTes  held  in  the  iron  grip  of  their  enemj, 
without  any  hope  of  escape. 

Marshal  MacMahon,  early  in  the  morning,  had  reoeiyed 
a  wonnd,  and  the  command  dcTolyed  on  General  Wim- 
pffen,  by  yiiine  of  a  sealed  order  which  he  possessed. 
WimpfEen  had .  aniTed  from  Algeria  two  days  before, 
and  knew  nothing  at  all  of  MacMahon's  plans,  except 
through  others.  But  there  was  no  hope  for  the  French, 
after  the  BaTarjans  had  got  as  far  as  Balan  jmd  the 
Saxons  had  reached  round  to  the  north  of  Sedan.  Among 
the  oiBcertf  of  the  German  army  there  remained  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Sedan  itself  might  yet  be  capable  of 
any  defense,  till  suddenly,  amid  the  smoke,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  seen.  The  Grown  Prince  rode  off  alone  to  join  the 
King  at  Wadelincourt.  Soon  the  word  was  passed  along, 
**  Der  Kaiser  captirt ;  die  Armee  capitulirt !"  An  officer. 
General  Beille,  had  come  out  of  Sedan  with  a  letter  from 
Napoleon  TTT.,  offering  to  surrender.  The  King,  after  a 
brief  consultation  with  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  seated  him- 
Bel f  on  a  chair,  and,  using  another  as  a  desk,  he  ad- 
dressed Napoleon  ITT,  in  reply,  accepting  the  surrender, 
and  asking  the  Emperor  to  nominate  some  French  officer 
who  should  treat  concerning  the  capitulation  of  the 
army.  The  King  desired  Bismarck  to  be  present  during 
these  negotiations.  The  conditions  insisted  upon  were 
simply  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  entire  French 
army. 

On  the  following  day  the  French  Emperor  and  the 
Prussian  King  met  at  the  Cbatean  Belieyille,  oyerlooking 
the  town  of  Sedan.  No  third  person  was  present,  and  no 
report  of  what  these  monarchs  said  to  each  other  has 
been  published.  Bat  an  officer  on  guard  has  related  that 
the  King,  after  pointing  out  seyeral  positions  on  a  large 
map  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  drew  out  a  document, 
which  Napoleon  signed. 

Following  up  their  prodigious  success,  the  Prussians  at 
once  moyed  toward  the  French  capitaL  On  the  5th, 
King  William  entered  Bheims  with  25,000  men  and 
established  himself  in  the  Episcopal  Palace. 

The  King's  life  became  that  of  accustomed  regularity, 
save  for  occasional  interruptions.  The  27th  of  October 
brought  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Metz,  where  173,000 
Frenchmen  surrendered  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 
The  ";Bed  Prince,"  haying  been  relieyed  by  the  capitu- 
lation ^fthat  fortress,  reduoed  the  City  of  Orleans  on  the 
4th  .of  December. 

The  bombardment  of  Paris  conunenced  on  January 
7tU.  "  Frits,"  the  Grown  Prince,  had  ordered  that  the 
densely  inhabited  districts  should  be  spared  ;  but  it  was 
asserted  that  the  stem  old  King  oyerruled  this  order,  and 
took  the  command  of  the  siege  artillery  into  his  own 
hands.  An  eyent  of  transcendent  political  importance 
was  now  to  happen. 

On  January  18th,  1871,  King  William  attained  the 
summit  of  his  ambition.  In  the  "  Gal^rie  des  Glaces  "  in 
the  palace  of  Louis  XTV.  of  France,  at  Versailles,  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  hailed  Emperor  of  Germany.  The 
day  was  already  a  red-letter  day  in  the  histoiry  of  the 
King's  fanfly.  Frederick  the  Great  had,  on  that  day, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  before,  been  crowned  King 
of  Prussia.  The  ceremonial  at  Versailles  was  attended 
by  all  the  Ptuaaian  and  German  Fdnoes  in  the  army ;  by 


the  Prussian  Ministers,  and  by  five  hundred  generals  and 
officers ;  the  flogs  of  all  the  corps  besieging  Paris  .wens 
displayed  there.  An  altar  has  been  erected,  at  which  the 
Head  Chaplain  of  the  Army  performs  diyine  service,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  sermon.  King  William,  helmet  in  hand, 
attired  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  general,  stalked  up  the' 
Gallery,  and  took  his  stand,  amidst  loud  hurrahs  and 
waving  of  swords,  looking,  as  he  doubtless  felt,  every 
inch  a  conqueror.  Bight  and  left  of  him  stand  the 
leaders  of  lus  gallant  troops,  the  Crown  Prince  at  his 
side,  while  Bismarck,  who  has  risen  from  a  sick-bed  to 
be  present,  stands  on  the  extreme  left.  The  strains  of 
a  chorale,  by  the  assembled  regimental  bands,  lent  ins-' 
pressiveness  to  a  scene  the  parallel  of  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  modem  history.  William  of  Prussia  m 
proclaimed  first  Emperor  of  United  Germany  in  the 
palace  of  Liouis  XIY.  of  France  I 

The  remaining  incidents  of  the  German  war  in  Fraoee 
need  not  be  told  here.  Paris  capitulated  on  the  28Ui,' 
when,  to  feed  the  starving  people,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  German  Emperor  to  bestow  upon  them  3,000,00i 
of  rations  from  his  own  army  supplies.  With  the  Oily 
of  Paris  were  surrendered  1,900  pieces  of  artillery 
and  180,000  prisoners. 

The  terms  of  peace  were  finally  accepted  by  Messm 
Thiers  and  Jules  Favre  on  February  26th,  by  which 
Fi*ance  ceded  the  whole  of  Alsace,  excepting  Belfoz^ 
three  of  the  fonr  arrondissements  of  Lorraine,  and  Ch*- 
tean-Salins  and  Sarrebonrg,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Meurthe.  The  ceded  territory  contained  1,600,000 
habitants,  and  its  extent  is  6,000  sqnai-e  miles.  The 
indemnity  amounted  to  31,000,000,000. 

Under  the  new  Constitntion,  the  Imperial  Oovemment 
consists  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  other  Sovereigns ;  the 
Federal  Council,  or  Bundesrath,  representing  twenty-five 
Kingdoms,  Grand  Duchies,  Duchies,  Principalities, 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  and  the  Imperial  Diet  or 
tag,  which  is  composed  of  397  members,  elected  by  onl- 
versal  suffrage,  in  the  proportion  of  one  member  to  every 
100,000  of  the  population.  The  Federal  Council,  the 
Bundesrath,  formeil  of  sixty-two  members  appointed  by 
the  several  Governments  of  tlie  German  States,  has  the 
right  of  proclaiming  war,  and  in  this  Federal  Council 
Prussia  has  seventeen  votes  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-two. 
Only  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg  are  associated 
with  Prussia  in  the  direction  of  foreign  affidrs.  The  Em- 
peror has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Beieha- 
tag,  but  it  must  not  be  prorogued  for  more  than  sixty 
days,  and  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  the  new  elections  most 
take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  the  session  must  lie 
opened  within  ninety  days.  The  Beichskanzler,  or  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Emperor,  who  is  Prince  Bismarck,  presides 
over  the  Bundesrath,  which  is  the  supreme  administra- 
tive authority  ;  while  the  Beichstag  elects  its  own  presi- 
dent. All  laws  for  the  Empire  must  receive  the  assent  ol 
an  absolute  majority  both  of  the  Federal  Council  (Bundes- 
rath) and  of  the  Impend  Diet  (Reichstag),  and  also  of  ths 
German  Emperor. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  May  11th,  1878,  to  assassinate 
the  Emperor  in  Berlin.  He  was  returning  in  his  carriage 
from  a  drive,  with  his  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden,  when  a  tinsmith,  named  Hodel,  fired  two  shots 
into  the  carriage  from  the  sidewalk,  but  both  shots 
missed.  Hodel  was  beheaded  for  this  crime.  Another 
attempt  was  made  on  June  2d,  when  he  was  driving  in 
the  Unter  den  Linden,  by  Dr.  Nobiliug,  a  Socialist  or 
Nihilist.  Though  the  Emperor  reeeived  thirty  small 
shot  in  the  face,  head  and  arms,  he  was  not  seiionsly 
inJQzed. 
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evening /bi/«^,  he  walked  to  one  of  the  windows  and  drew 
aside  the  lace  curtain. 

As  he  gazed  listlessly  down  at  the  beantifuUj  kept  beds 
of  flowers,  the  straight,  neat  walks,  and  trim  hedges,  a 
;rirl  appeared  suddenly  from  behind  a  clump  of  cedars, 
uad  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  honse. 

It  was  Belle,  and,  as  if  drawn  by  some  strange  attrac- 
tion, she  looked  up,  with  some  eagerness  in  her  face,  at 
the  long  windows  of  the  guest-chamber.  Edgar  Hojt 
uttered  a  faint  exclamation  and  started  back,  letting  the 
curtain  fall  into  its  place  again.    But  too  late— their  eyes 

had  met ! 

«  «  «  *  »  * 

Never  had  Belle  Lester  looked  prouder  or  colder  than 
when  she  entered  the  dining-room  at  the  ringing  of  the 
dinner-bell  at  seven  o'clock,  and  she  acknowledged  her 
introduction  to  Mr.  Hoyt  by  only  a  faint  inclination  of 
her  goMen  head.  And  not  once  during  the  progress  of 
the  meal  did  she  even  glance  in  his  direction. 

''She*s  determined  to  show  me  she  is  not  impressiona- 
ble," thought  Augusta,  well  pleased. 

But  she  was  not  at  all  pleased,  a  little  later,  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Hoyt,  who  sat  next  to  her,  was  abstracted  and 
ill  at  ease,  and  that  his  eyes  rested  continually  on  the 
fair,  cold  face  opposite  him.  In  vain  did  Augusta  smile 
her  sweetest  and  talk  her  gayest  The  young  man  an- 
swered her  lively  sallies  at  random,  and  evidently  sus- 
tained with  an  effort  his  share  in  the  conversation. 

It  was  no  better  when  the  adjournment  to  the  parlor 
was  made.  Belle  had  retired  to  her  own  room  the 
moment  dinner  was  over,  and  Augusta  had  Mr.  Hoyt 
entirely  to  herself,  and  played  and  sang  to  him,  and 
looked  over  albums  and  books  of  foreign  views  with  an 
unflagging  amiability  and  interest  which  were  almost 
sublime.  But  she  told  herself,  in  a  rage,  when  she  went 
to  her  own  room,  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  that  she 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  entertain  a  stone,  so  utterly 
unappreciative  of  her  efforts  had  Edgar  Hoyt  seemed. 
His  thoughts  had  evidently  been  far  away  throughout 
the  whole  evening,  and  he  had  welcomed  with  unmis- 
takable relief  Mr.  Elder's  proposition  to  smoke  a  late 
cigar  on  the  terrace. 

''It*s  all  Belle's  fault,  you  can  be  sure  of  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Elder,  when  she  came  into  her  sister's  room  to  re- 
reive  an  account  of  her  grievances.  ''George  told  me 
an  hour  ago  that  when  he  was  out  in  the  garden  with 
Mr.  Hoyt,  just  before  dinner,  he  left  him  by  the  orchard- 
gate  while  he  went  to  the  stable  to  give  an  order,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  Belle  walk- 
ing away  as  fast  as  she  could  go.  Of  course  she  had  had 
the  assurance  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hoyt  without  an  intro- 
duction. It  was  just  like  her  I  And  then  when  I  intro« 
dnced  him  to  her  in  the  dining-room  she  acted  as  if  she 
had  ne^er  seen  him  before  I" 

"It  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  with  him,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Augusta,  bitterly. 

<'If  it  is,  he  shall  know  the  story  of  her  leaving  Mrs. 
Westbrook's  school,"  said  Mrs.  Elder.  ''I  fancy  that 
will  bring  him  to  his  senses.  She  will  find  I  am  a  match 
for  her ;  and  I  will  see  that  she  does  not  have  a  chance 
to  see  him  alone." 

Several  days  went  by,  during  which  Mrs.  Elder  kept 
as  keen  a  watch  as  possible  on  her  aunt's  stepdaughter, 
but  saw  nothing  to  arouse  her  ire  further,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  think  she  was  mistaken  in  anppoeing  Belle  had 
anj  designs  on  their  visitor,  when  she  became  the  acci- 
dental witness  of  a  scene  which  showed  her  that  her 
iears  had  been  weU  founded. 

She  was  in  the  conservatory,  treading,  late  one  after- 


noon, shielded  from  the  view  of  any  one  in  the  parlor  bj 
a  great  date-palm.  Belle  was  in  the'  parlor  at  the  piano, 
and  when  she  began  to  sing,  Mrs.  Elder  put  down  her 
book  to  Ibten,  for  the  girl's  voice  had  been  highly  culti- 
vated, and  the  song  she  had  taken  up,  ''Golden  Days,*' 
brought  out  to  the  full  its  pathetic  power. 

The  sweet,  impassioned  notes  rose  with  their  burden  of 
sadness  upon  the  air  through  one  verse,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  there  was  n  sudden  crash  of  the 
piano  -  keys,  and  the  song  terminated  abruptly. 

At  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Elder  hoard  the  voice  of 
Edgar  Hoyt,  and  peering  around  the  palm,  she  saw  him 
standing  by  the  piano,  his  dark  eyes  fixed  on  Belle's 
proud,  half-averted  face,  and  one  hand  extended  ap- 
pealingly  toward  her.  His  attitude  and  expression  gave 
evidence  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
emotion,  but  Mrs.  Elder  could  not  catch  his  words. 

But  he  had  spoken  only  a  moment  when  Belle  inter- 
rupted him  with  a  gesture  of  pain  and  deprecation. 

"Explanation  !"  Mrs.  Elder  heard  her  say.  "How  can 
it  be  explained  ?    No,  I  will  not  listen." 

"You  must  and  shall."  answered  Edgar  Hoyt,  in  a 
loud  voice.  "  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard,"  and  he  made 
a  step  forward  as  if  to  seize  her  in  his  arms. 

But  she  was  too  quick  for  him.  Even  as  his  breath 
was  on  her  cheek  she  started  back,  threw  open  the  door 
of  the  library  and  disappeared,  just  as  Mrs.  Elder,  white 
with  anger  and  chagrin,  but  trying  to  suppress  all  ap- 
pearance of  excitement,  emerged  from  her  hiding-place. 

"  Mr.  Hoyt,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  a  most  unwilling 
witness  of  the  scene  that  Las  just  passed.  It  requires  no 
explanation,  knowing  Belle  Lester  as  I  do.  She  has 
only  been  trying  upon  you  some  of  the  arts  for  which 
she  is  noted.  I  deeply  regret  that  she  should  have  de- 
ceived you,  but  assure  you  that  I  have  done  my  best  to 
prevent  just  such  a  catastrophe." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  madam,"  said  the  young 
man,  who  had  grown  very  pale. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  when  I  tell  you  that  my  aunt's 
stepdaughter — I  am  thankful  she  is  no  relation  of  mine — 
is  here  under  the  strictest  espionage.  It  is  only  right 
that  you  should  know  that  she  has  disgraced  her  name 
for  ever." 

"Disgraced  it !"  repeated  Edgar  Hoyt,  aghast 

"  Yes.  There  is  a  year  missing  from  the  record  of  her 
life,  for  which  she  refuses  absolutely  to  account.  She 
ran  away  from  the  school  in  whirh  my  aunt  had  placed 
her,  and  for  a  year  we  knew  nothing  of  her.  Until  she 
gives  her  reasons  for  leaving  the  school,  and  accounts  for 
that  year,  she  is  beyond  the  pale  of  either  affection  or 
esteem.     And  vou  will  see " 

"That  it  is  wise  to  leave  me  alone  iu  my  disgrace,"  in- 
terrupted a  voice,  and  Belle  appeared  in  the  doorway  of 
the  library,  her  proud  head  held  high,  her  eyes  flashing. 
"  You  have  done  well  to  inform  Mr.  Hoyt  of  the  shame 
attaching  to  me.  Cousin  Emily,"  a  half-con temptnous 
smile  curving  her  lips.  "  He  will  scarcely  try  to  force 
from  me  the  history  of  that  missing  year." 

"No  !"  said  Edgar  Hoyt,  advancing  toward  her ;  " be- 
cause I  know  you  too  well  to  allow  one  doubt  of  youtt 
honor  to  enter  my  heart.  Belle,  dear  Belle,  can't  you 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  loved  you  de- 
votedly from  the  first  hour  we  met  ?  Can't  you  trust  me. 
Belle,  and  let  me  take  you  away  from  this  home  where 
you  are  so  miserable  ?'* 

"Mr.  Hoyt,  you  must  be  mad,"  said  Mrs.  Elder,  in  a 
hoarse,  shocked  voice. 

Bnt  Edgar  Hoyt  only  smiled,  and  kept  his  dadc  ^ef 
rireted  on  Belle's  pallid,  changing  face. 
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that  the  first  draught  lacked  completeness,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  the  words  were  carefoUj  thought  out  to 
furnish  the  hymn  with  a  climax  ;  but  thej  are  weak  and 
faltering  when  compared  with  what  precedes,  and  when 
read  with  the  others  sound  like  a  false  note,  and  leave  a 
sense  of  jarring  and  disappointment.  In  fact,  the  ending 
of  sonorous  hjmns  of  this  character  should  have  a  kind 
of  abruptness,  a  culminating  swell  and  grandeur,  over- 
whelming the  mind  and  leaving  it  for  a  moment  stupe- 
fied with  mighty  emotions. 

The  "  Marseillaise  "  was  supposed  to  have  been  co*n- 
posed  by  Bouget  de  I'lsle  in  honor  of  the  entering  of  the 
Marseillaise  into  Paris,  July  30th,  1792.  An  accident  gave 
it  the  name.  The  *' Marseillaise"  had  done  some  great 
work  before  that  date,  and  only  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  the  Marseillaise  making  it  generally  known  by 
singing  it  on  entering  Paris  at  the  banquet  of  welcome 
which  they  received  in  the  Champs  Elysee. 

Rouget  de  Tlsle  was  stationed  at  Strasburg  as  an  officer 
of  engineers  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Louis  XYI.  against  Austria,  in'  April,  1792.  Strasburg 
was  then,  as  now,  thoroughly  French  in  heart,  an4  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  national  uprising  against  invasion. 
In  this  city,  as  everywhere,  volunteer  forces  were  raised, 
and  to  encourage  this  volunteering,  the  Mayor  of  Stras- 
burg requested  Bouget  de  Tlsle  to  compose  a  song  for 
the  occasion.  He  did  it  the  same  night,  and  hurriedly 
noted  down  at  the  same  time  the  melody,  which  has 
ever  since  been  its  musical  interpretation.  This  was  re- 
hearsed by  a  number  of  soldiers,  played  by  a  military 
band,  and  the  words  and  music  produced  an  astounding 
efiect  when,  on  the  following  afternoon,  the  inhabitants 
were  invited  to  enroll  themselves.  Nine  hundred  signed 
their  names.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Bouget  de  Tlsle, 
after  many  strange  experiences,  came  very  near  ending 
his  life  upon  the  guillotine. 

Upon  analysis  it  is  found  that  great  national  anthems 
are  generally  true  poems,  filled  with  sublime  ideas  and 
exalted  imagery.  The  versification  is  melodious,  and 
adapted  to  an  impressive  musical  setting.  The  words 
aro  harmonious  and  floi»ing,  and  attach  themselves  at 
ouce  to  the  popular  memory.  They  possess,  too,  a  cer- 
tain simplicity,  and  are  full  of  energy,  movement  and  in- 
spiration. In  the  lines  and  music  together  we  hear  the 
deep  bass  notes  of  a  great  organ,  and  majestic,  measured 
strains  that  thunder  and  reverberate  through  the  mind, 
and  at  last  melt  slowly  into  silence. 

The  poet  who  writes  a  mighty  national  hymn  of  this  sort 
must  be  an  ardent  patriot  who  loves  his  country  above  all 
things,  a  man  of  imagination,  of  sublime  ideas,  of  melan- 
choly, of  afiection  for  his  family  and  countrymen,  of  cou- 
rageous, high  and  noble  thoughts,  of  intense  and  fiery 
emotions,  and  of  a  prophetic  spirit. 

Such  a  man  was  Francis  Scott  Key. 

He  came  of  superior  ancestry.  There  were  two  bro- 
thers—John Boss  and  Philip  Barton  Key.  Philip  was  an 
officer  in  the  British  Army  during  the  Bevolntionary  War, 
whMe  John  was  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  John  had  a  fine  property  in  Maryland,  near 
Taneytown,  Frederick  County.  It  was  one  of  those 
splendid  estates  the  memory  only  of  which  remains,  with 
sweeping  lawns,  majestic  terraces  and  other  picturesque 
belongings.  Bound  the  mansion  ran  broad  piazzas,  from 
which  could  be  seen  against  the  distant  sky  the  impress- 
ive Catoctin  Mountain. 

Here  John  Boss  Key*s  only  children — Francis  Scott 
and  Anne — were  bom  both  very  handsome.  Frank  spent 
his  early  boyhood  with  an  exiled  Scotchman  of  aris- 
tocn^io  descent,  named  Bruce  —  a  quaint  and  original 


personage,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  royalty. 
There  was  a  good  deal  in  common  between  the  twa 
Bruce  had  his  romantic  stories  to  tell,  to  which  Frank 
listened  with  interest  and  faith.  The  boy  was  a  dreamer 
~  much  alone  when  he  was  not  with  his  venerable  Scotch 
friend,  given  to  solitary  walks  and  reveries,  to  tlionghtful 
books,  and  late  and  sentimental  sittings  on  the  porch  by 
moonlight.  His  sister  was  shy  and  beautiful —a  slim, 
dark  girl,  not  very  tall,  who  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  Boger  B.  Taney.  At  this  time  the  future  Chief-justice 
was  gaunt  and  austere  of  aspect,  self-contained,  earnest 
and  rather  precise.  It  is  said  that  he  often  lectured 
Frank,  and  pointed  out  to  him  how  impossible  it  is  for 
any  man  to  succeed  who  is  not  serious  and  determined, 
and  how  the  direst  failure  awaits  him  who  is  much  given 
to  castle -building  and  idle  contemplation. 

Frank  was  educated  at  St.  John*s  College,  Annapolis, 
and  read  law  with  Jeremiah  Townley  Chase.  The  society 
of  Annapolis  in  those  days  was  intensely  aristocratic,  and 
amusing  descriptions  have  cqme  down  to  ns  o  fits  old- 
school  formalities  in  business  and  social  intercourse.  At 
the  Bar  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  State  at- 
tended. The  judges,  in  scarlet  cloaks,  sat  gravely  in 
chairs  upon  an  elevated  platform,  and  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  impressive  than  a  trial.  Students  pre- 
paring for  admission  were  obliged  to  attend  court  every 
day  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  its  modes  and  pro- 
cesses. 

Frank  Key  was  a  comparatively  diligent  student,  and 
in  due  course  was  admitted.  He  first  practiced  at  Fre- 
derick City,  and  afterward  removed  to  Georgetown,  where 
he  speedily  rose  to  distinction.  There  is  something  of  a 
prejudice  against  poets  where  practical  affairs  are  con- 
cerned, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of 
''The  Star-spangled  Banner*'  was  a  really  excellent 
lawyer,  and  would  have  been  remembered  in  the  long 
line  of  eminent  men  in  the  profession  which  his  State 
has  produced. 

He  was  destined,  however,  to  win  undying  fame  in  an- 
other way,  and  altogether  by  an  accident.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  could  not  help  being  the  author  of  the  Ame- 
rican national  anthem — that  it  was  forced  out  of  him — 
and,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  this  is  true. 

As  19  well  known,  Mr.  Key  was  a  prisoner  on  the  British 
fleet  which  was  anchored  two  miles  from  Fort  McHenry 
during  the  bombardment  of  that  defense.  Accompanied 
by  John  S.  Skinner,  a  man  of  peculiar  character,  they 
visited  the  cartel-ship  Minden  to  obtain  the  release  of 
several  prisoners,  and  particularly  of  Dr.  Beanes,  of 
Upper^Marlboro,,Md.  The  doctor  had  acted  incautiously 
during  the  invasion,  and  had  got  himself  into  trouble. 
Still,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  question  as  to  his 
guOt  of  the  crime  charged  upon  him,  which  was  the 
breaking  of  his  parole. 

When  the  British  encamped  at  Marlboro,  on  their  way 
to  Washington,  Admiral  Cockbum  and  some  other  officers 
made  Dr.  Beanes*s  residence  their  headquarters.  They 
were  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and,  in  return,  placed 
guards  around  the  premises  to  prevent  depredations  by 
the  soldiery.  After  the  main  body  of  the  army  had 
moved  off  to  return  to  the  ships,  some  stragglers  ap- 
peared and  began  to  plunder.  Dr.  Beanes,  with  a  few 
friends,  followed  these  men  and  made  them  ^^  ^  )ners. 
The  act  incensed  the  British  officers,  who  sent  back  a  de- 
tachment to  release  the  stragglers,  and  put  Dr.  Beanes 
under  arrest.  He  was  dragged  from  his  bed  at  midnight 
and  hurried  away,  half  dressed,  to  the  British  camp. 

The  friends  of  the  doctor  knew  that  it  was  neoeasary 
to  act  promptly  if  anything  was  \o  be  done  for  him  be- 
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fore  tbe  fleet  sailed,  so  Mr.  Riohard  West  went  to  see 
Mr.  Key,  whose  family  pbysician  and  intimate  friend  Dr. 
Beanes  had  been,  and  presented  the  ease.  Mr.  Key 
agreed  to  act  at  once,  and  saw  the  President,  who  sanc- 
tioned his  mission.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  cartel- 
ship  to  be  got  ready,  and  Mr.  Skinner  was  instructed  to 
act  as  agent  for  the  flag-of-truce. 

The  British  fleet  was  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
arranging  for  the  expedition  against  Baltimore.  Ad- 
miral Cochrane  received  the  ambassadors  very  gra- 
ciously, but  as  soon  as  Key  made  known  hui  business, 
Qeneral  Boss,  and  particularly  Admiral  Cockburn,  who 
was  an  extremely  brutal  man,  became  violent,  and  de- 
clared that  Dr.  Beanes  had  broken  faith  and  should  not  ' 
be  released.  But,  fortunately,  some  wounded  British  | 
ofiicors  had  been  very  kindly  treated  at  Bladensburg,  a 
circumstance  which  was  pointedly  brought  to  the  memory 
of  General  Boss  and  the  admiral,  and  on  this  ground  it 
was  decided  that  the  Marlboro  physician  should  be  set 
free.  The  mission  thus  happily  accomplished,  the  visit- 
ors were  about  to  take  leave  when  they  were  informed 
that  they  would  be  detained  until  the  attack  on  Balti- 
more was  over.  They  were  immediately  transferred  to 
the  frigate  Surprisi",  and  there  remained  until  the  fleet 
reached  the  Patapsco,  when  they  were  sent  on  board 
their  own  vessel.  They  were  permitted  to  take  Dr. 
Beanes  with  them,  and  all  were  kept  under  a  guard  of 
soldiers  to  prevent  them  from  landing. 

From  the  deck  of  this  ship  the  party  witnessed  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry.  We  may  imagine  the 
anxiety  of  the  little  group,  and  particularly  of  Key,  who 
was  a  man  of  emotional  temperament  and  fine  feeling. 
Dr.  Beanes,  whose  trying  experiences  had  worn  him  out, 
went  below,  but  the  two  others  remained  on  deck  all 
night,  **  watching,"  says  Chief -justice  Taney,  **  every 
shell  from  the  moment  it  was  fired  until  it  fell,  listening 
with  breathless  interest  to  hear  if  an  explosion  followed. 
While  the  bombardment  continued  it  was  sufScient  proof 
that  the  fort  had  not  surrendered.  But  it  suddenly 
ceased  some  time  before  day,  and  as  they  had  no  com- 
munication with  any  of  the  eRemy*s  ships,  they  did  not 
know  whether  the  fort  had  surrendered  or  the  attack 
upon  it  had  been  abandoned.  They  preed  the  deck  for 
the  residue  of  the  night  in  painful  suspense,  watching 
with  intense  anxiety  the  return  of  the  day,  and  looking 
every  few  minutes  at  their  watches  to  see  how  long  they 
must  wait  for  it ;  and  as  soon  as  it  dawned,  and  before 
it  was  light  enough  to  see  objects  at  a  distance,  their 
glasses  were  turned  to  the  fort,  uncertain  whether  they 
should  see  there  the  stars  and  stripes  or  the  flag  of  the 
enemy.  At  length  the  light,  and  they  saw  that  '  our  flag 
was  still  there.'  And  as  the  day  advanced  they  dis- 
covered, from  the  movements  of  the  boats  between  the 
shore  and  the  fleet,  that  the  troops  had  been  roughly 
handled,  and  that  many  wounded  men  were  carried  to 
the  ships." 

The  attack  on  the  city  had  failed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fleet  was  ready  to  sail  Mr.  Key  and  his  friends  were  free 
to  go  where  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Key  often  afterward,  with  great  animation,  de- 
scribed his  feelings  that  memorable  night,  and  how  he 
wrote  the  song.  His  heart  was  sick  with  anxiety.  He 
commenced  the  verses  on  deck,  in  the  fervor  of  the 
moment,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  September  morning, 
when  he  saw  the  British  soldiers  hastening  to  their  ships, 
and  when  he  oanght  a  glimpse  of  the  flag  he  had  watched 
for  so  anxiously  from  the  first  faint  gleam  of  dawn.  He 
had  a  letter  in  hia  pocket,  and  npon  tbe  back  of  thia  he 
jotted  down  the  opening  lines  and  Bome  brief  memoiMida 


of  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  He  relied,  also,  a  good 
deal,  upon  his  memory.  In  the  smallboat  which  con- 
veyed him  to  shore  he  completed  the  poem,  and  that 
night  he  wrote  it  out  as  it  now  stands,  at  the  hotel  at 
which  ho  stopped  in  Baltimore.  Next  morning  he  showed 
the  verses  to  Judge  Nicholson,  who  was  greatly  pleased 
with  them,  and  took  them  at  once  to  the  office  of  the 
Baltimore  Amerioan^  and  had  them  printed  for  genera] 
circulation. 

"THE    STAR-SPANGLED    BANNER.*' 


(( 


0  Bay,  can  you  bog,  by  tlie  dawn's  early  light. 

What  60  proudly  we  h&lle<l  at  tho  twilight's  last  gleaming. 
Whoso  broad  stripes  and  briglit  Ptars  through  the  perllcns  fight, 

0*or  the  ramparts  wo  watched,  were  so  gallantly  Btreaming  ? 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  tho  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  tho  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there: 
O  say  docs  that  Star-spangled  Banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  freo  and  the  homo  of  tho  bravo  ? 


"  On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  tho  mists  of  tho  deep. 

Where  the  foe^s  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes. 
What  is  tliat  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep. 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning  s  first  k>eam. 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  in  the  stream : 
Tis  the  Star-spangled  Banner ;  O  long  may  it  wavo 
O'er  tho  land  of  the  freo  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

"  And  whero  are  the  foes  who  so  vauntingly  swore 

That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  oonfusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 

Their  blood  has  washed  eut  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  tho  grave ; 
And  the  Star-spangled  Banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  tho  land  of  the  Ireo  and  tho  homo  of  tho  brave. 

"  O  thus  bo  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation ; 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven-rescued  land 

Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nationl 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  Is  Just, 
And  this  bo  our  motto, '  In  God  is  our  trust ;' 
And  tho  Star-spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  tho  land  of  the  freo  and  the  home  of  the  brave  I" 

The  poem  was  set  up  by  Samuel  Sands,  an  apprentice 
in  the  American  office,  who  is  still  living,  at  this  writing, 
in  Baltimore  County,  at  a  venerable  age  but  in  fairly 
good  health,  with  mind  and  memory  clear.  Mr.  Sands 
for  many  years  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  agriculture. 

"The  Star-spangled  Banner"  was  first  sung  In  a 
tavern  adjoining  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre  by  Charles 
Durang.  The  Durang  brothers  were  actors,  but  at  thia 
time  one  of  them,  Ferdinand,  was  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. It  was  he  who  set  the  poem  to  the  music  of  the 
old  air,  *' Anacreon  in  Heaven."  Charles  first  sang  it  on 
the  stage  of  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre,  where  it  took 
the  popular  fancy  and  was  speedily  heard  in  the  streets, 
in  the  household,  by  the  bivouac-fire — every  Tvhere.  From 
this  introduction  the  theatre  won  a  national  reputation. 
It  still  stands,  enjoying  great  popularity  and  attracting 
the  best  class  of  people,  and  on  its  stage  the  greatest 
actors  of  the  century  have  appeared. 

Mr.  Key's  fame  as  a  great  poet  and  patriot  was  now 
made.  It  is  a  little  curious,  however,  that  he  wrote  so 
little  else  worth  preserving.  Indeed,  there  ia  but  one 
poem  of  the  many  he  composed  which  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  preservation — his  hymn,  **  Lord,  with  Glowing 
Heart  111  Praise  Thee,"  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
valued  in  the  hymnal  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  whick 
he  was  a  devout  member.  A  collection  of  Mr.  Key's 
poems  was  published  in  1857,  edited  by  H.  Y.  D.  Johos^ 
with  an  introduction  by  Chief-justice  Taney ;  but  tbezt 
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making  my  Dosea  snbjeot  of  conyersation. "  *'Tbat  is 
imforltmate,"  replied  his  friend ;  "  we  wanted  a  subject, 
and  we  took  the  first  that  turned  up."  Mr.  Frith  ob- 
aerve,  by-the-ji^ay,  that  the  story  told  of  Sydney  Smith, 
who,  on  being  asked  by  Landseer  to  sit  to  him,  replied, 
"li  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?*'  is 
not  true  ;  but  he  vouches  for  the  following :  "At  une  of 
the  Court  balls,  Landseer  attended,  and  when  the  King 
of  Portugal,  who  was  also  a  guest,  was  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  groat  animal  -  painter,  he  expressed  his 
desire  for  an  introduction.  Landseer  was  i)resented 
accordingly,  when  the  King,  in  his  imperfect  English, 
said:  'Oh,  Mr.  Landseer,  I  am  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance.     I  am  so  foud  of  heastfi. '  '* 


THE    FOREST. 
By  C.  F.  Gerry. 

Thb  forest  I  noblest  gift  to  man, 
Beneath  whose  shades  the  breezes  fan 
My  fevered  cheeks  in  Summer  hours, 
As  oft  I  si^ek  hur  coolinf];  bowers, 
To  spend  a  day  of  quint  rest. 
In  her  green  aisles  where  none  molest. 

On  mat  of  softest  mosses  brown 
In  blissful  ease  I  sit  me  down. 
Whore  forest  herbage,  fresh  and  rare. 
With  grateful  perfume  fills  the  air; 
And  bright  birds  sing,  with  happy  song, 
A  lullaby  the  whole  day  long. 

Above,  the  busy  squirrel  weaves 
In  chestnut  tall  his  nest  of  leaves; 
While,  in  an  opening  to  the  sky, 
A  whlto-wingod  cloud  is  sailing  by. 
But  ore  it  leaves  my  narrow  view. 
Is  all  dissolved  in  misty  blue. 

A  greeting  falls  upon  my  oar 

Of  liquid  music,  soft  and  clear; 

For  near  me,  in  the  shadows  cool, 

A  cascade  drops  into  a  pool. 

With  silvery  skein  of  waters  sweet, 

Whose  spray  makes  damp  my  rustic  seat. 

And  there,  through  nil  the  Bummer  day. 
The  speckled  trout  in  boautylay; 
A  i)ainted  moth  comes  to  explore, 
Bhe  dips  her  wings  and  all  is  o'er. 
A  dimple  only  left  to  tell 
The  tragic  story  how  she  fell. 

And  thus  from  mom  till  dewy  night 
I-  i.'vel  in  a  strange  delight. 
Till  through  the  purple  twilight's  frown 
The  stars  like  angel-eyes  look  down. 
And  then  I  homeward  wend  my  way. 
With  memories  of  a  happy  day. 


A  STORY   THAT   ISN'T  A   STORY. 

I  WAS  a  rebel — what  there  was  of  me — and  I  had  a  box 
of  tin  soldiers,  christened  Yankees,  that  I  used  to  whip 
regularly  every  day  in  the  week. 

John  and  Jim  were  rebels,  too,  but  they  vanquished 
their  foes  out  in  the  garden  with  tenpins,  except  when 
they  took  a  notion  to  make  Northern  armies  of  me.  If 
those  boys  stoned  a  bird  it  was  a  Yankee  ;  if  they  didn't 
atone  a  bird,  but  some  passer-by  instead — well,  most 
likely  be  was  a  Yankee.  Yellow  dogs  were  all  Yankees, 
ao  were  stray  cows  ;  and  as  for  cats— I  used  to  be  sorry 
tat  cats. 

Thero  was  a  babj  np-staira — a  scrap  of  a  rebel — ^who 


could  pass  any  day  for  a  roll  of  scalloped  flannel  until  he 
commenced  to  scream,  and  then  he  was  more  like  a  penny 
whistle  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of  just  now.  Last 
of  all  there  was  mamma— poor  mamma  ! — who  lay  in  the 
red  room  with  cheeks  as  white  as  ogg-shells  ;  but  she 
didn*t  lie  there  long. 

One  day  —  a  day  of  blue  skies  'and  warm  sun  and 
breezes— I  had  left  off  slaughtering  my  Yankees,  and 
taken  to  digging  instead. 

It  was  a  slice  of  fairyland,  tliat  garden  of  ours,  leaving 
out  the  angle-worms  and  boys.  There  were  buzzings  in 
the  grass  and  chirpings  in  the  trees  ;  there  were  wise 
flies,  in  green  coats,  winking  at  the  spiders,  and  the  fat 
toad  squatting  by  the  rain -barrel  knew  all  about  that 
ether  frog  who  would  a-wooing  go ;  there  was  a  hazy, 
mazy,  laz}-  sx^ell  of  Bummer  in  the  air,  and  under  its 
hazy,  mazy,  lazy  spell  I  was  an  enchanted  princess,  dig- 
ging for  flowers  and  song-birds  and  butterflies.  - 

**You,  Nan-nee  r* 

It  was  black  Mammie's  voice,  and  I  was  onlv  a  tired 
child  in  a  soiled  frock,  scooping  dirt  with  a  spoon. 

'*  Del  law,  chile  I  Jus*  ye  look  at  dat  dar  ap'n,  and 
see  dem  dar  ban's  and  kneeses  !  Is  yer  'ware  ye's  gwine 
ter  bo  spanked  ?  Does  ye  know  ye's  gwine  fer  ter  ootcb 
it?  Lammo  tote  yer  ter  yer  manma  dia  inkstunt — 
po'nifican'  lam'l" 

Mammie's  bronze  arms  had  lifted  me  to  her  monstrous 
shoulder,  and  I  was  hugging  her  bandana-topped  head 
with  a  view  to  that  first  law  of  nature,  when  we  ran 
against  Nurse  Minta  in  the  halL 

'*  Hi  I  yer  free  trash,  wot  yer  snawlin'  tru'  we  alls 
house  like  dis  yar  fur  ?"  (I  am  quoting  Mammie,  of 
course).  '*Gal,  am  yer  seed  yoses?  Snmfin's  done 
turned  yer  whiter*n  a  sheet !" 

Minta  was  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades. 

"  Goses  ain*t  shucks  to  wot  I  done  see  up-stairs  dar," 
she  sputtered.  ''  Aunt  'Ria,  Miss  Rose's  time  done  come 
certin  ;"  and  with  that  she  sputtered  off  to  the  kitchen. 

Up  the  stairs,  with  Mammie's  broad  bosom  jolting  my 
legs  with  her  sobs,  into  the  red  room  to  mamma,  whose 
time  had  come  and  gone,  leaving  its  exit  carved  upon  the 
marble  of  her  face. 

Mamma's  death  was  the  shell  that  scattered  tlie  family 
camp.  The  boys  were  packed  off  to  college  ;  the  baby, 
condemned  to  the  care  of  a  childless  aunt,  who  de* 
veloped  into  a  spanking  machine  the  two  years  she  had 
him  ;  and  myself,  sent  down  to  grandma*s,  because  there 
was  no  place  else  to  go.  When  I  add  that  mamma's 
body  was  lost,  'and  the  honse  confiscated,  I  have  de- 
tailed all  the  advantages  we  derived  from  being  rebels^ 
except  that  papa  got  a  new  wife  before  he  left  the  South. 

Going  down  to  grandma's  meant  a  long  day's  journey 
through  Maryland  in  a  stagecoach,  a  night  in  the  rat- 
haunted  tavern  at  Beantown,  and  then  to  end  with  a  car- 
riage-ride next  morning  to  the  big  white  farmhouse  on 
the  hill. 

I  was  the  last  of  the  children  to  leave  the  old  home» 
and  had  cried  my  eyes  red  and  my  handkerchief  wet» 
long  before  the  coach  rattled  up  the  quiet  street. 

There  was  a  truly  loyal  aunt  to  see  me  off,  and  odda 
and  ends  of  childish  heads  popped  out  of  truly  loyal 
windows.  The  driver  tossed  my  trunk  in  the  rumble  with 
a  "  now  yon  see  me,  now  yon  don't "  sort  of  carelessness, 
and  then,  at  Mammie's  t^ful  request,  lifted  me  beside 
him  on  the  box.  My  aunt  called  out  Good-by  in  a  thank- 
God  ^ne  of  relief,  the  old  coach  creaked,  the  horses 
switched  their  plaited  tails,  and  I  was  on  my  travels. 

It  was  so  early  that  the  snn  still  dozed  under  his  sflver 
blanket^  and  the  passengers  who  had  yawned  themaelTes 
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almost  the  wLolo  of  the  great  drop  to  the  sea-level  is 
effected  in  the  one  waterfall. 

The  elevation  of  the  Labrador  tableland  is  given  b? 
Professor  Hind  as  2,240  feet  From  this  height  the 
Moisie  ?.nd  Cold  Water  Bivers  descend  to  the  sea  bj 
means  of  a  considerable  number  of  falls.  Bat  in  the 
Orand  Biver  below  Lake  Waminikapon  tlicre  is  only  one 
fall,  viz. ,  that  which  occurs  twentj-five  miles  from  tlie 
river-mouth.  This  fall  is  70  feat.  It  is  true  that  the 
whole  of  the  river  from  Lake  Waminikapou  to  the  First 
Falls  is  rapid,  but  there  is  no  i)lace  where  there  is  any 
considerable  drop,  and  indeed  no  place  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  the  boat  out  of  the  water.  Now  the  lake  first 
above  the  Grand  Falls  is  on  the  height  of  land.  In  the 
channels  joining  the  various  lakes  above  the  falls  there 
are  no  rapids,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  stream.  It  there- 
fore follows,  assuming  the  elevation  of  the  tableland  on 
the  east  to  be  approximate  to  that  on  the  south,  that  in 
the  thirty  miles  beginning  with  the  Grand  Falls  and  end- 
ing with  Lake  Waminikapou,  there  is  a  drop  of  about 
2,000  feet  Some  of  this  drop  is  probably  effected  by  the 
rapids  immediately  below  the  falls,  but  the  greater  part 
is  no  doubt  made  by  the  fall  itself.  The  river  is  said  by 
Maclean  to  be  500  vards  broad  above  the  falls,  contract- 
ing  to  50  yards  at  the  falls  themselves.  The  interior  of 
the  country  Mr.  Holme  found  was  richly  wooded,  and 
the  climate  mild,  though  the  plague  of  flies  and  mus- 
quitoes  was  almost  intolerable.  The  few  Indians  who  in- 
liabit  Labrador  belong  mostly  to  the  Cree  nation,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Holme  are  probably  perfectly  unmixed 
with  either  whites  or  Eskimo.  As  an  agricultural  or 
pastoral  country  Mr.  Holme  thinks  Labrador  has  no 
future,  though  something  may  be  made  of  its  iron,  of  the 
existence  of  which  strong  indicatioas  exist.  Mr.  Holme  s 
observations  have  tended  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  maps- of  Labrador,  and  the  photographs  he  brought 
home  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  general  character  of 
the  countrv. 


SALT-BEDS  OF  THE  WESt  COAST 
OE  SOUTH  AMEKICA. 

The  salt-beds  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  are 
found  in  the  rainless  district  which  stretches  from  Payta 
(near  Amotape),  in  Peru,  as  far  south  as  the  twenty-sixth 
pandleL  This  region  forms  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
coast-line,  and  rarely  exceeds  twenty -five  miles  in  widtli. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  district  the  coast  is  fringed 
with  low-lying  hills,  known  as  the  Coast  Cordilleras.  A 
reoent  German  author  considers  that,  before  the  upheaval 
of  the  Andes,  salt  began  to  deposit  in  certain  bays,  which 
had  been  wholly  or  partially  shut  off  from  the  sea  by 
the  gradual  formation  of  an  intercepting  bar.  Then,  while 
the  process  of  evaporation  was  still  incomplete,  the  dis- 
triot  was  raised  by  volcanic  action,  and  the  mother 
liquors  from  the  salt  lakes  eventually  escaped,  running 
down  into  the  valleys,  and,  where  they  encountered  no 
obstacle,  reaching  the  sea.  The  Coast  Cordilleras  acted 
as  a  barrier  in  the  ^southern  portion  of  the  district, 
while  in  the  northern  part  the  liquors  doubtless  returned 
to  the  sea.  The  volcanoes  which  produced  the  aforesaid 
upheaval  exhaled  immense  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  the  author  considers  that  a  portion  of  the  sodium 
chloride  in  the  mother  liquors  was  thus  converted  into 
sodimn  carbonate.  (The  co-existence  of  borates  goes  far 
to  eonflrm  the  source  of  carbonio  aofd.)  The  coast  in 
this  ]wrt  of  Chili  is  studded  with  small  islands  contain- 
ing deposits  of  gnano  rich  in  ammonia.    The  guano  dost 


is  carried  by  the  prevailing  west  winds  far  into  the 
country,  and  would  fail  into  the  mother  •  liquor  lakes, 
where,  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  a  warm  temperature,  it 
would  gradually  oxidize  to  nitrate,  and  acting  on  the 
sodium  carbonate,  would  form  sodium  nitrate  (Chili  salt- 
petre). 

The  "caliche"  (crude  saltpetre  )  is  most  variable  in 
appearance  and  in  the  percentage  of  nitrate  which  it 
contains. 


WHY  TWELVE  HOUKS? 

Why  are  the  dials  divided  into  twelve  divisions  of  five 
minutes  each  ?  Hear  Mr.  S.  Grant  Oliphant  :  **  We  have 
sixty  divisions  on  the  dials  of  our  clocks  and  watches  be- 
cause the  old  Greek  astronomer,  Hipparchus,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  accepted  the  Baby- 
lonian system  of  reckoning  time — that  system  being  sexa. 
gesimal.  The  Babylonians  were  acquainted  with  the 
decimal  system,  but  for  common  or  practical  purposes 
they  counted  by  sossi  and  sari,  the  so^sas  representing 
sixty  and  the  saros  sixty  times  six — three  hundred  and 
sixty.  From  Hipparchus  that  mode  of  reckoning  found 
its  way  into  the  works  of  Ptolemy,  about  150  a.  d.,  and 
hence  was  carried  down  the  stream  of  science  and  civil- 
ization, and  found  its  way  to  the  dial-plates  of  our  clocks 
and  watches." 


ABOUT  ARTISTS'  COLORS. 

A  WEuii-KNowN  artist  gave  some  curious  information  the 
other  day  regarding  the  resources  from  which  the  colors 
one  finds  in  a  paint-box  are  derived.  Every  quarter  of 
the  globe  is  ransacked  for  the  material — animcl,  vegetable 
and  mineral — employed  in  their  manufacture.  From  the 
cochineal  insect  are  obtained  the  gorgeous  carmine,  as 
well  as  the  crimson,  scarlet  and  purple  lakes.  Sepia  is 
the  inky  fluid  discharged  by  the  cuttle-fish,  to  render  the 
water  opaque  for  ita  own  concealment  when  attacked  by 
enemies;  Indian -yellow  is  from  the  urine  of  the  camel; 
and  ivorv-black  and  bone-black  are  made  out  of  ivorv 
chips. 

The  exquisite  Prussian-blue  is  got  by  fusing  horses 
hoofs  and  other  refuse  animal  matter  with  impure  potas- 
sium carbonate.  It  was  discovered  by  accident.  In  tl.3 
vegetable  kingdom  are  included  the  lakes,  derived  from 
roots,  barks  and  gums.  Blue- black  is  from  the  charcoal 
of  the  vine -stock.  Lamp-black  is  soot  from  certain 
resinous  substances.  From  the  madder-plant,  which 
grows  in  Hindoostan,  is  manufactured  Turkey -red. 
Gamboge  comes  from  the  yellow  sap  of  a  tree,  which 
the  natives  of  Siam  catch  in  coeoanut-chells.  When 
burned  it  is  burnt  sienna.  Kaw  -  umber  is  an  earth  from 
Umbria,  and  is  also  burned. 

To  these  vegetable  pigments  may  probably  be  added 
India -ink,  which  is  said  to  be  made  from  burnt  cam- 
phor. The  Chinese,  who  alone  can  produce  it,  wDl  no!: 
reveal  the  secret  of  its  composition.  Mastic — the  base  of 
the  varnish  so  called — is  from  the  gum  of  the  mastic- tree, 
indigenous  to  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Bistre  is  the  soot 
of  wood-ashes.  Of  real  ultramarine  but  little  is  found  in 
the  m^Lrket.  It  is  obtained  from  the  precions  lapis  lazuli, 
and  commands  a  fabulous  price.  Chinese-white  is  zinc. 
Scarlet  is  iodide  of  mercury,  and  cinnabar,  or  native 
vermilion,  is  from  quicksilver  ore.  Luckily  for  the 
health  of  small  children,  as  our  friend  the  artist  re- 
marked, the  water- colors  in  the  cheap  boxes  usually 
bought  for  them  have  little  or  no  relation  chemioallj 
to  the  real  pigments  they  are  intended  in  OK^'sa&S^sds^^ 
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"  Whoever  gaesses  the  contents  in  five  minutes  can 
have  the  package,"  he  announces,  gayly. 

We  all  guess,  even  Aunt  Jane  hazards. 

''A  box  of  collars,"  we  all  Rhout  in  derision,  and  the 
o/amor  of  answers  goes  on  until — 

••Time's  up  !"  cries  Tom.  **  You  have  all  failed,  and 
I  award  the  prize  to  Aunt  Juno.  Her  guess  was  no  worse 
than  jours,  and  she  is  really  tho  most  dcaercinj  person 

Lero." 

Tom  i>roceeda  to  carefully  unwrap  too  parcel,  and  in- 
side is  a  tiny,  square  wooden  cu^^o,  and  inside  tho  ca'j;G  is 
i\  Java  sparrow — a  soft,  gray  littlo  creature,  with  brilliant 
ro«l  beak  and  inquisitive  black  eyes. 

V/e  exclaim  in  delight,  and  drag  Aunt  Jane  forward  to 
burvcy  her  prize. 

Aunt  Jane  exclaims  too,  but  not  in  delijjjht.  Sho  pusliea 
tho  cage  toward  Tom. 

**  Take  it  away,  Tom,  i^leaso  ;  it  remind:!  me  «)f  my 
poor  Cousin  Katherine." 

Tom  complies,  evidently  a  littlo  downcast  by  tho  re- 
sult of  his  joke,  and  Aunt  Jane,  who  is  tho  kindest  soul 
r.live,  comes  promptly  to  his  relief. 

**You  will  think  me  very  foolish,  Tom,  unless  I  jrivo 
you  a  reason  for  my  feeling  about  tho  bird.  To  do  that 
I  must  tell  you  a  stran«:^o  exiierienee  of  mine." 

Without  further  ju'efaco  Aunt  Jano  begins  : 

•*Twentv  vears  ago,  when  mv  C-ousin  Katherino  was 
still  tho  lu-autifnl  ^liss  Ilcywood,  and  a  charming  girl  (»f 
twenty,  she  had  among  her  admirers  two  well-knov.-n 
society  men,  Jack  Wynnii  and  Waltham  I\[ay.  Uoth  | 
young,  both  will-favorcd  by  nature  and  fortune,  they 
were  for  a  time  ecpial  favorites  in  the  love-raee.  One 
radi<Ml  diirerence  there  was  between  tln^  two  men.  While 
Jack  Wyr.jie  never  forgot  Katheriuf,  Waltham  Tday  never 
forgot  hinis*  if.  In  si)ito  of  this,  perha]js — so  enrions  is 
liuman  nature— botrauso  of  it,  Waltham  I\[av  fonnd  favor 
in  Katlnu-ine's  cvrs,  and  one  line  morning  there  were  two 
t'vents  in  fa-^hionable  circles :  Katherine's  engagement 
to  Waltham  ^[av  was  announeoil,  and  Jatik  AVvnnc  hailed 
for  his  coir«!0  jdantation  in  Java. 

**Cireumstanets  called  mo  awav  from  town  at  this 
time,  and  I  did  not  return  nntil  within  a  few  weeks  of 
Ivathorine's  marriage. 

**  During  my  abs<«nce,  however,  news  had  reached  mo 
of  Jack  Wynne's  death  in  Java  from  a  gunshot  wound 
received  dui-ing  a  hunting  cxi>edition.  I  had  heard  no 
particulars  of  his  death. 

**  On  tho  day  of  my  return  I  received  a  note  from 
Katherine  begging  mo  to  bo  her  bridesmaid,  and  to  j>ay 
her  a  visit  at  my  earliest  convenience,  with  a  view  to 
consultation  about  the  dress  to  bo  worn  on  that  occasion . 

**  I  called  next  morning,  and  was  met  at  the  door  by 
Mrs.  Iloywood,  who  was  ju^t  leaving  the  house.  She 
greeted  mo  jdeasantly,  and  then  said  : 

•*  'Doni  stand  on  ceremony,  Jane,  (lo  right  upstairs 
to  the  nest.     You" will  lind  Katlujrino  there.' 

•*Tho  *  nest '  was  Katlu^rine's  partienhr*  *  den,' whore 
only  her  intimates  were  admit te<l,  and  had  been  sc^-e;dhd 
because  Katherine,  with  a  verital  le  ]»assion  for  tho 
feathered  tribe,  always  had  two  or  three  of  her  jn't  birds 
flying  about  in  the  apartment.  I  mountetl  the  stairs, 
and  drawing  aside  the  pni'tti'ns^  looked  in  at  as  i)retty  a 
picture  as  tho  eye  of  an  artist  could  desire. 

•*  Loaning  back  in  a  great  Sleei)y-nollow  chair,  her 
face  turned  a  littlo  away  from  the  door,  t-at  Katherine, 
the  dark -blue  velvet  of  the  chair  making  an  admirable 
b?iCkground  for  the  delicate  Grecian  profile,  shaded  by 
mosses  of  chestntit  hair,  one  hand  drooping  over  the  arm 
of  the  chairy  the  other  upheld   before  her,  supporting 


a  tiny  Java  sparrow,  whoso  soft,  gray  little  body  was  un- 
marked save  by  a  single  scarlet  spot  on  the  breast. 

''I  entered  quietly,  and  as  Katherine  turned  toward 
me,  her  beautiful    gray  eyes    still  retained   n    curions, 
dreamy,  dazzled  look,  as  though  she  had  just   turned 
them  away  from  some  dim  twilight  distance  to  the  full 
light  of  day.     The  peculiar  expression  disapx>earoJ  al- 
most immediately,  and  giving  me  an  enthusiastic   wel- 
come, Katherino  plunged  into  a  discussion  upon  chiffons 
in  general  and  those  of  her  trousseau  in  jiarticular.      Tho 
sparrow  had  retired  to  his  perch  on  my  entrance,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a  bnsv  hour  that  I  remembcretl  tho 
curious  littlo  scene  I  \t^^\  witnessed,  and  asked  when  sho 
had  bought  her  new  pet,  and  what  sho  called  him.      "DIb- 
regarding  my  tirst  question,  she  answered  tho   latter  bv 
calling  *Jack.'     Tho   sparrow  immediately   flow    down, 
and  alighthig  on  her  shoulder,  ran  his  tiny  beak  round 
and   round   tho   dainty  ear  nearest   him,   gradually   en- 
croaching more  and  more  upon  tho  soft  cheek  until,  with 
a  sudden  dart,  he  pressed  his  little  head  against  her  lip.s. 
To  my  8ur[»ri>e,   Katherine,   in.stead  of  laughing  at   its 
pretty  tricks,  reproved  liim  angrily. 

**  Flinging  out  tlio  hand  that  held  him,  she  said, 
havshlv: 

« 

"  'Go  to  your  perch,  sir,  and  don't  come  down  while  I 
stay  here.' 

*'The  bird  ol>ev(>d  inimcdiatelv  with  drooijinfj  mien. 
Iteaehing  his  iierrli.  he  tiick"d  his  miserable  littlo  head 
under  his  wing,  and  milling  ont  his  feathers  till  ho 
I'.okcd  like  a  gray  ball  of  thistle-down,  ha*!  quite  the 
r.ir  (if  a  hermit  retiring  from  a  cold  world. 

•'Half  laughing  and  half  indignant,  I  demanded  of 
Kaih'..rine  why  she  Kh(»nld  treat  the  amusing  little  crea- 
ture s«>  harshly,  but  sli<i  r«  plied  V)y  a  question  : 

''  *  I.)o  you  Imlieve   in  the.  transmigration  of  .souls  ?' 

*'Wit!i  a  moment's  j)auso  of  amazement,  I  gave  a  de- 
cided negative,  adding  : 

*•  *  Why,  Avhat  new  fancy  has  taken  i)ossession  of  you, 
Katherine?' 

*''It  is  something  more  than  a  fjiney,  and  you  are 
right  in  one  thing,  it  //  -s  taken  comi)lete  i)ossessiou  of 
me,*  sho  replit.'d,  (piietly.  'I  will  tell  you  tho  wholo 
story  if  y«m  will  only  h(»ar  me  patiently,  and  suspend 
your  judgment  meanwhile.  Yon  well  remember  what  a 
surjirise  Jaek  Wynne's  sudden  departure  was  to  his 
friends  ?* 

**  I  signified  mv  assent  bv  a  sad  little  shako  ot  tho 
heavl.  I  had  likrd  Jack,  and  unreasonably  regretted 
Katherine's  dismissal  of  him. 

**  'Well,'  she  continued,  *  ho  came  here,  tho  day  before, 
and  speaking  of  my  re])orted  engagement  to  Waltham, 
begged  me  to  tell  him  the  truth  with  regard  to  it.  Some- 
thing in  his  mauni-r  annoved  me,  and  I  told  him  it  was 
not  only  tru<?,  l)ut  that  it  was  the  dean*st  ho]>e  of  my  life 
to  beeunie  Waltham  Mav's  wife.  Jack  had  been  sittin^r 
where  y«.iu  are  novr,  .lane  ;  he  was  h-aiiing  forward  gaz- 
ing eau'erlv,  b»'si'e,-hin«lv  in  mv  eves.  When  I  had  fin- 
isiii:d  speaking,  every  ]».irtielo  of  expression  had  left  his 
fare.  It  was  set  anil  enld.  On'vhis  eves  seenu^l  alivo, 
and  they  were  luuking  at  me  witli  a  euri'.nis,  intent  gaze 
that  made  nie  shiver.  We  both  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  .Taek  rose,  t(»ok  his  hat,  and  was  about 
to  leave  me  without  a  wj)rd.  Some  demcm  of  coquetry 
entered  into  my  heart.  He  had  been  so  long  my  slave,  I 
could  not  bear  that  he  .should  leave  me  so.  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  his  arm  with  some  entreaty  to  stay  and  let  me 
explain.  He  turned  upon  me  with  a  fury  in  his  face  that 
made  mo  shrink  away,  horrified  and  frightened  out  of  ill 
vanity  and  girlish  nonsense. 
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*' '  *'  Katberine,"  he  said,  "  for  somo  reason  best  known 
to  yourself  yon  baye  allowed  me  to  bope  for  your  loye.  I 
bayo  placed  all  my  bappiness,  all  my  hopes  of  the  future, 
on  that  cast.  I  find  that  I  hayo  been  deceiyed  by  my- 
self as  mnch  as  by  yon.  As  for  beinj'  your  friend,  that 
is  worse  than  absurdity.  I  would  now,  and  at  once,  giyo 
up  all  thought  of  you  if  I  couhl,  but  I  cannot  do  any- 
thin'*  of  the  sort.  I  loyo  you,  and  I  firmly  bolieye,  in 
si^ito  of  your  infatuatl<m  for  ^Iiiy,  that  you  loyo  me,  and 
that  some  day  you  will  regret  r-s  bitterly  as  I  do  now  tho 
separation  of  onr  lives.''  He  stopped  a  moment,  and 
then  went  on,  his  voico  a  little  less  firm  :  **  Oh,  Kathe- 
rine,  tho  pity  of  it  —I  love  yon  so  well,  and  you  will  not 
be  happy  with  Waltham.  I  1:  .ow  it  as  certainly  as 
though  I  could  ii'v  your  future,  and  yet  you  must  go 
through  all  that  disillusionment  and  misery  before  you 
can  see  as  I  do  now.  Dear  love,  it  maddens  mo  to  think 
of  vour  life  in  the  next  few  years ;  but  when  it  is  iiardcst, 
when  in  the  misery  and  humiliation  you  sufTjr  there 
seems  no  possibility  of  relief,  remember  that  somewhere 
iu  tho  universe  vour  lover  Jack  is  waitint*  fjr  von  ; 
that  tho  darkest  hour  of  your  griif  heralds  tho  dawn  of 
happiness  i)erfect  and  entire.'" 

"Katherino  paused  a  moment  horo,  and  then  resumed, 
quietly : 

*'  'I  never  saw  or  heard  directlv  of  Jack  a''fiin  until  a 
few  weeks  a.o,  when  a  Mr.  Hendor?,  a  friend  of  Jack's  in 
Java,  camo  here  to  see  me.  This  Mr.  Hen  don  had  been 
T.ith  Jack  constantly;  was  with  him  at  the  tine  of  the 
rccideut,  and  afterv/ard  roceivinr^  his  final  oiifetions. 
Jack  was  wounded  i:i  the  morning,  and  brforo  his  death, 
whioh  did  not  occur  until  midnight,  ho  wrote  a  short 
iiotvi  t.)  1110  begging  UiV  aei*eptanco  of  a  silver  girdle  and 
of  a  Java  sparrow,  both  of  whi(Oi  his  friend  presented  to 
nn*.  Tho  girdle  was  composed  of  links  of  antique  silver, 
shaped  like  arrows,  and  tlio  clasp  looked  like  a  heart  cut 
i:i  two.  The  sparrow  is  tho  one  you  have  just  admired. 
IVfur:;  ^fr.  IL-ndon  took  his  leave  he  told  n.e  that  somo 
time  bfforo  Jac?k's  d.-ath  two  sparrows  had  Imilt  their 
nest  undt.-r  the  eaves  (if  a  covered  baleony  outsiile  of  Jaek's 
window.  He  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  all  tlieir  i)ro- 
ceedings,  aiid  was  much  coneerncil  when  tho  nest  was 
blown  down  one  day,  and  all  tlio  eggs  broken  l>ut  one. 
Ke  restored  this  ofS'^  to  the  nest,  and  tho  nest  to  its  origi- 
nal jdace,  and  watched  eagerly  for  tho  appearance  of  tho 
**fit*e8t,"aa  he  called  tho  nnhatched  8i)arrow,  on  tho 
principle  of  "the  survival  of  tho  fittest."  Tho  evening 
Jack  died  the  watchers  heard  a  feeble  chirp,  and  ui>on 
Jack*B  whispered  inquiry  examined  tho  nest  and  found 
the  existence  of  tbo  "  fittest "  had  begun.  They  told  bim, 
and  bo  immediately  gave  directions  that  it  sbonld  be 
given  to  me.  He  lay  quietly  for  a  few  minutes  afterward, 
then  raising  himself  slightly,  ho  said,  quite  clearly, 
**Take  my  soul  to  Katherine.  Hendon,  be  sure  to  tako 
my  soul  to  Katherine,"  and  fell  back  dead. 

***  Now ,  Jane,' said  Katherine,  turning  to  me,  *you 
understand  why  I  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
'J'hat  this  Java  sparrow  is  the  present  embodiment  of 
Jack's  soul  I  am  quite  certain,  and  while  it  seems  tre:ison 
to  Waltham  to  keep  tho  bird,  yet  I  cannot  send  it  away 
from  me.' 

*' After  a  few  moments  of  a  very  thoughtful  silence 
upon  both  car  parts,  Katherine  ailded  : 

<* '  I  have  told  you  all  this,  Jane,  because  I  fonnd  my- 
self brooding  over  it,  and  iiuioied  telling  it  migbt  do  me 
good.  Yon  will  beat  please  me  by  never  referring  to  it 
agson.' 

"Katherine  married  soon  after,  and  for  a  time  seemed 
bapp J  in  her  new  lifow    WalUuun  Hay  plnnged  into  Wall 


Street  speculations,  and  was  nnnsnally  successful.  He 
seemed  to  possess 'the  philosopber*s  stone,' and  Midas- 
like, everything  ho  touched  turned  to  gold.  Success  in- 
toxicated bim  ;  be  evidently  felt  himself  master  of  bis 
destiny.  Waltham  May,  always  egotistic,  became  an 
egotist  pure  and  simple— pride  of  birth,  pride  of  wealth, 
and  pride  of  person — led  him  on  with  promises  as  de- 
lusive as  lured  Machdh  to  destruction — and  Katherine. 

**  Poor  Katherine,  her  sufTering  was  unique.  Endowed 
with  a  genius  of  loving,  she  lived  in  a  golden  desert,  and 
only  in  dreams  was  she  blessed  with  a  mirage  of  love  and 
happiness.  Not  that  May  ill-used  her— he  simply  forgot 
her.  ^lany  of  his  pleasures  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to . 
preeludo  her  participation  in  them,  and  during  an  illness^ 
occurring  soon  after  her  marriage,  not  only  her  beanty 
but  her  strength  had  failed  her,  and  she  was  only  a  spec- 
tre of  tho  Katherino  I  had  known. 

**Thero  camo  to  New  York,  in  the  Autumn  of  the  tliinl 
year  after  Katherine *s  marriage,  an  Englishwoman,  Mrs. 
Lemoyno  by  name,  famous  because  of  her  beauty  and  her 
past  history.  She  brought  good  letters  of  introduction  ; 
was  received,  fetfi^t,  caressed  —  in  a  word,  became  the 
fashion.  In  an  evil  hour  for  Katherine,  Waltham  May 
fell  under  this  woman's  influence,  and  openly  and  reck- 
les.sly  showed  his  infatuation.  It  was  dreadful  to  witness 
the  effetrt  this  conduct  had  upon  bis  wife.  Frail-looking 
always,  sho  grew  more  and  moro  shadow-like,  and  worse 
than  that,  her  mintl  seemed  equally  affected  with  bcr 
body.  Her  husband  had  evidently  become  an  object  or 
loathing,  and  her  most  peaceful  hours  were  spent  in  bcr 
boudoir  with  her  books  and  Jack.  I  had  forgotten  to 
say  tlhit  during  Waltham 's  courtship,  before  and  after 
marriage.  Jack  had  drooped  and  pined — nothing  would 
tompt  him  to  leave  his  i)ereh  ;  but  as  Waltham 's  ardor 
cooled  and  changed  to  mero  courtesy,  Jack  became  more 
and  more  imi)ortant  to  Katherine.  He  would  sit  perched 
ou  lu:r  shoulder  or  head  for  hours  while  sho  read. 

**  Katherin<''s  iJea  about  tho  transmigration  of  Jack's 
soul  eviib'ntly  was  C(^nfirmed.  One  day  I  ventured  to 
svnipathizo  with  her  on  the  subjeefc  of  Iht  loneliness. 
Sho  looked  at  mo  qui-itly  and  said  : 

***Jack  is  moro  to  bo  pitied  tlian  I  am.' 

As  tho  Autunm  advanced  Waltham's  infatuation  for 
^ilrs.  Lemoyne  becauic  more  i)ronounccd,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  catastrophe  of  some  kind  impended.  It 
came,  curiously  enough,  on  tho  anniversary  of  Kathe« 
rine's  marriage.  A  few  days  before,  Waltham  bad  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  giving  a  ball,  to  which  Mrs. 
Lemoyno  should  be  invited.  Katherine  objected  that 
she  did  not  know,  or  desire  to  kno%v,  Mrs.  Lemoyne; 
that  an  invitation  could  not  bo  given  under  those  circum- 
stances. Waltham  insisted  angrily,  and  tho  interview 
concluded  by  Katherine's  remarking  : 

***Y(>u  may  do  as  you  plea.se,  Waltham,  but  if  you 
bring  ^Irs.  Tjcmoyno  hero  I  will  leave  the  bcmae.  You 
destroyed  my  love  for  you  some  time  ago.  If  you  value 
tho  good  opinion  of  tho  world,  do  not  attem['t  to  inflict 
on  mo  this  crowning  indignity.*  * 

**The  subject  of  this  conversation  was  nof",  Katherine 
told  me,  referred  to  again  by  either,  but  tho  prepara- 
tions for  the  ball  went  on.  They  were  on  a  maguificonft 
scale,  and  the  entertainment  was  to  be  a  social  event.  It 
was  to  take  place  at  a  beautiful  country  house,  a  wedding 
present  to  Katherine  from  her  father,  and  her  favorite 
dwelling-place  since  her  illness.  In  it  she  had  fitted  up 
a  'den'  in  memory  of  her  girlbood*s  days,  and  there 
spent  ber  most  peaceful  hours.  It  was  a  dainty,  luxuri- 
ous room,  filled  with  books,  and  here  was  Jack's  favorite 
peroh.    One  side  of  the  room  opened  on  a  detaohod. 
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Here  Aunt  Juno  stoi^ped,  as  tliough  the  story  was  told, 
Rud  it  was  Primrose  wbo,  with  tears  ia  her  pretty  eyes, 
uaid,  softiv: 

**  Was  she  really  dead,  aim  tie  ?" 

**Tes,  my  child,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  sadly,  "she  was 
iliiite  dead.  The  blood  I  folt  on  my  hand  was  from  poor 
little  Jack's  body.  He  was  lying  dead  on  Katheriuo's 
heart,  killed  by  a  falling  bongh,  and  the  belt  Jack  had 
sent  her  was  welded  together  by  the  lightning  that  killed 
her,  and  the  divided  clasp  was  a  perfect  heart." 

"And  her  husband,"  says  persistent  Primrose.  "Did 
ho  die  or  did  ho  marrv  that  horrid  woman  ?" 

Annt  Jane  looks  up. 

"That  horrid  woman  wouldn't  have  him,  my  dear," 
she  says,  with  a  grim  little  laugh.  "  The  lightning  did 
not  kill  him,  but  it  destroyed  one  of  his  eyes  and 
scarred  his  face,  and  made  him  as  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance as  he  was  in  soul. " 
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A  WEKKS    lAUNT    AMONG    THE    LAKES    OF 

CENTRAL    NEW   YORK. 

By    an    OI.I)   CoRNELLlAN. 

WiiKN  Simoon  r>o  Witt,  the  "(lodfathcr  of  the  Christ- 
ened West,"  hivishod  the  contents  of  Plutarch  and  Lem- 
priere  upon  the  young  and  confiding  villages  of  Central 
New  York,  making  the  map  of  that  region  a  complete 
index  to  classical  i^octry  and  mythology,  he  fortunately 
spared  the  grouj)  of  romantio  lakes  which,  **like  to  rich 
and  various  goms,"  inlay  its  fair  and  fertile  bosom.  These 
inland  lakes  of  the  Kmpire  State,  numbering  a  round 
dozon,  without  C(mnting  the  lesser  and  unnavigatod  bits 
of  shimmering  water,  in  most  cases  still  retain  their 
orii;i!;al  Indian  names,  though  sometimes  these  are 
E:igli.shod  according  t«)  their  signification  in  the  Indian 
nomenclature.  AVtj  have,  therefore,  taking  the  order 
from  west  to  cast.  Hemlock  Lake,  Little  Silver,  Conesus, 
Cananilaigua,  Keuka  (Crooked:,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasco, 
Onondaga,  Skanoateles,  Oneivla,  Otisco,  and  Otsego — all, 
with  the  excei)tion  of  Onoida,  lying  south  of  the  New 
York  Central  Eailroad  line,  and  north  of  the  Erie. 
This  cimnt  does  not  include  Chautau'iua  Lake,  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  nor  tlie  innumerable 
lakes  and  ponds  of  the  Adirondack  region.  All  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  lakes,  with  the  exce])tion  of  Otsego, 
fmd  their  outlet  through  the  Seneca,  Oneida  and  O^iwego 
liivers,  into  Lake  Ontario. 

In  common  with  mo^t  untr.iv.dod  Xt»\v  Yorkers,  I  was 
possessed  of  the  inf(UMn:itio;i  embodied  in  the  above 
paragrajdi,  conciirning  our  interior  lakes— and  but  little 
more  ;  though  I  was  no  stranger  to  the  lioad waters  of 
Cayuga.  Lovely,  mysterious  Like.=?,  "smiles  of  the  Oroat 
Spirit,"  as  the  Indians  calh»d  tiiem — the  very  thought  of 
them  was  r.-freshin  jj  as  the  yr.unA's  c^nlcnrA  of  mid-July 
d  scendcd  upon  iii'>  city. 

From  the  personal  piira-^r.iphi  i:i  th  ?  .';>ri.!y  |):iOi:»rs, 
it  seemed  that  overvbodv  I  know  or  lizard  of  w:i  5  ;' »i:i;r 
Bomewhcro  to  **the  lakes" — either  to  our  own  f.uhi.)n.i- 
Llo  Lenox,  George  and  Champlain,  or  abroad  to  Irish 
Killarney,  Scotch  Lomond,  Ens^lish  Windornwri*,  (l«nmun 
Starnberg.  Swiss  Geneva,  or  Italian  Como,  ^Ia^«ri«)n'  and 
Car<la.  Why  not  do  somothiug  original,  and  make  a  tri:d 
of  til  13  domestic  article  in  lakes  ?  So  decided  I  one 
sultry  afternoon,  and  so  originated  a  hurried,  but  de- 
lightful, dash  throngh  the  heart  of  the  lake-lands  of  New 
York.     Packing  a  '<  grip/'  and  filling  in  the  void  of  a  few 


cnbio  inches  with  a  book — it  chanced  to  be  Homer — I 
was  off  by  the  Erie  the  next  morning. 

The  Erio  seems  to  bo  an  excellent  railroad  as  long  as 
you  keep  tt)  the  main  line,  but  when  you  endeavor  to 
"make  connections  "and  branch  off  in  another  direction 
— say  at  Owego,  to  reach  Ithaca  by  the  I).,  L.  and  W. — 
you  may  find  fate  and  the  time-tables  against  you.  Such 
was  my  exi)erience,  and  I  passed  a  night  at  Owego, 
which  I  had  not  counted  upon  in  mapping  out  my 
itinerary,  l^ut  the  bright  half-moon  shone  pleasantly 
down  ui>on  the  gliding  Susquehanna,  and  a  steamboat 
excursion  to  Hiawatha  Island  afforded  amjjlo  compensa- 
ti(m  for  the  delav. 

The  tlnrty-mile  ride  to  Ithaca,  the  next  morninpr,  was 
over  one  of  the  oldest  railroads  in  the  State,  winding 
among  wooded  hills  and  through  a  rich  farming  c<mntry. 
Tlie  j>erfume  of  clover-fields  and  newmown  hay  drifted 
in  at  the  open  windows  of  the  car,  through  which  one 
might  reach  a  hand  and  pluck  ears  of  rii^ening  grain,  or 
the  early -blossoming  golden  -  rod,  which  unobservant 
poets  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  exclusively  "witU 
Autumn. 

Finally,  after  zigzagging  biick  and  forth  in  a  somewhat 
perplexing  manner,  the  train  rniorged  from  the  tangle  of 
hills,  and  we  came  in  sight  (>f  Ithaca— Ithaca,  with  the 
deep  basin  of  Cayuga  Lake  beyond,  the  broad  valley 
stretching  southward,  and  the  noble  hills  rising  in  a  ter- 
raced amphitheatre  around,  all  wrapt  iw  the  dreamy 
splendor  of  a  perfect  Summer's  morning. 

This  is  incontestably  the  most  picturesque  apjironch  to 
Ithaca.  The  marveloudy  beautiful  prospect  from  tho 
South  nill  deserves  much  more  than  it  has  yet  receive*! 
of  artists,  romancers  and  poets.  All  that  is  ftiscinatinj^ 
in  far,  blue,  mysterious  hills,  all  that  is  restful  in  a  lovely 
vale  and  embo\ver<Ml  town,  all  that  is  poetic  in  a  pure, 
deep-embosomed  lake  stretching  to  infinite  silvery  dis- 
tance, all  that  is  inspiring  in  academic  walls  crownin.'j 
noble  heights,  forms  an<l  enriches  this  one  incom2)arablo 
picture. 

The  deeo  vallev  in  which  the  town  of  fthaca  lies  is 
of  somewhat  ju-culiar  formation,  being  simply  a  fuii'ow 
hollowed  out  of  the  great  Central  Now  York  plateau  by 
the  resistless  i('«>-]>l()ws  of  the  glacial  period.  Mr.  C.  II. 
ThurbiM-,  of  Corut'U  University,  has  given,  in  a  condensed 
form,  some  conclusions  derived  from  tho  re<'ent  Geo- 
lo*^i('al  Snrvev,  which  are  of  interest  not  onlv  in  con  nee- 
tion  with  the  stu-ly  of  the  C-ayuga  bottom,  but  also  with 
that  of  th«w)i.hor  lakrs  of  the  grou]).  **Long  ago,"  says 
this  writer,  *'  these  heaps  of  Cliemung  shale  were  laid 
down  under  the  wat«'r,  and  now  and  tlien  a  little  spirifer 
or  trilobitc  was  immortaliz'^.l  in  tlie  ])rocess.  Then,  in 
the  course  of  tiin'\  whon  th^^  water  went  down  or  tho 
hi'i'l  (Miiii>  uj)  — n-)  miif'r  now  which — a  great  plateau 
wa-*  f'»rnn'«l  tlirnnrli  \\hat  i^  now  the  centre  of  New  York 
Stat'».  Th r«>n^'h  it  rww  t:>rtnii'.]s  streams,  taking  off  tho 
drainar'*  of  tiio  country  nor!  :i  v/anl.  and  having  each  i\A 
f)wn  Kt^o  vall"V  runni'i-.r  ii  a  «r-Mif'ral  wav  nt>rth  and 
south.  Tii'-n  over  tliis  f.sir  ^•■••n.-  ])rnkt»  tin'  h<">rror  of  tho 
^dac'ial  <i»  M-h.  Ji'<',  to  ww  v:A\\\\\  whicli  the  iniagiimtiou 
i'a!in«»t  ('()ni])ass.  coViT"!  t1n'  1  i.-id,  riMc^liing  down  to 
wliat  i:i  distant  fntnr"  a."-"^  w.t^  to  b.j  tl;e  Sratt*  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  Jill '(1  :d"!  tli»'-.r  jiiih;  valli'V:;,  and,  as  it 
moved  si  'wly.  iii.iirstic.illy  :ri  1  inorcih.sdy  over  tho 
country,  it  j^njund  <»;!*  >.i.ar|)  corners  into  rounded 
eurvf's  ;  it  scratrht-d  out  little  irregularities  completely; 
n-id  in  ]»hu'»'s  wln're  it  staid  longest  it  dug  out  tht^ 
valley  to  a  groat. t  di?pth.  Tho  ioo  gradually  moved  ofT 
t  >  the  north,  dropping  its  ileftn's  from  its  receding  edges  ; 
and  this  moraine  matter  is  in  some  places  &till  plainly 
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Tisible.  It  yielded  a  litfcle  on  the  south,  but  tbe  gpreat 
glacial  mass,  like  a  huge  dam,  still  shut  off  tbe  outlets  of 
the  valleys  in  tbe  nortb.  Tbcn,  in  tbat  valley  wbicb  in 
nges  to  come  was  to  bo  filled  by  Caynga  Lake,  began  tbe 
action  wbicb  bas  resulted  in  tbe  curious  glens  and  gorges 
wbicb  mal^o  Itbaca  so  encbanting  and  bewildering  a 
place.  As  tbe  ice  receded,  tbe  space  it  loft  behind  was 
occupied  by  a  lake,  shut  in  at  the  north  by  the  ice-dam. 
Tbe  old  water  -  courses  were  broken  up.  Tbe  little 
streams  poured  into  the  lake  hero  and  there,  wherever 
it  happened,  it  soems,  and  rapidly  wore  away  tbe  soft 
rock  whore  they  chose  their  channels.  The  cUbris  from 
this  cutting  process  was  deposited  just  under  water  at 
the  months  of  the  streams,  forming  deltas.  By-and-by 
the  ii'e-dani  to  the  north  gave  way  a  little,  and  the  level 
of  the  lake  was  gradually  lowered.  These  deltas  then 
l>ecame  little  torruces,  and  the  streams  cut  deeper  and 
took  down  more  debrh  to  form  other  deltas  below. 
Then  the  ice-dam  yielded  a  little  more  ;  and  so  the  pro- 
cess was  re2)eated,  iiutil  finally  the  lake  reached  its  pre- 
sent level,  the  ice  all  having  passed  away.  So  we  see 
that  all  these  ravines  were  given  their  curious  and  fan- 
tastic shaping  as  the  result  of  the  great  ice-flow,  which 
straightened  out  and  improved  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
channels  of  primeval  creeks  to  be  the  fit  beds  of  our 
l>eautiful  lakes." 

The  thought  of  the  glacial  epoch  was  grateful  and  com- 
forting at  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Ithaca.  The  weather 
was  oi)pressively  hot.  There  was  not  enough  breeze  to 
rustle  the  trees  ;  and  the  falling  waters,  which  in  the 
Spring  fill  the  valley  with  their  roar,  now  trickled  voice- 
less down  the  bare  rocks.  Everything  seemed  in  a 
trance.  Ithaca  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town,  with 
11, 000  or  13,000  inhabitants  ;  it  is  none  the  less  distinct- 
ively a  university  town,  and  the  exodus  of  the  student 
population,  between  Commencement  in  June  and  the 
opening  of  the  College  Year  in  September,  exercises  a 
tranquillizing,  not  to  say  soporific,  eflect  upon  the  place. 
But  when  Ithaca  sleeps,  she  is  a  slecx^ing  beauty. 

In  company  with  a  friend,  I  climbed  the  East  Hill, 
crossed  Cascadilla*s  grotto-like  ravine,  and  drove  over  the 
deserted  college  campus.  The  very  bolls  seemed  to  toll 
out  the  hours,  halves  and  quarters,  in  a  languid  way,  as  if 
they  ^wouid  say,  **  Nobody  bears  us."  At  our  feet  tbe 
town  floated  in  a  sultry  haze,  and  Cayuga  lay  like  a  river 
of  glass,  pierced  midway  by  the  long  projection  of  Crow- 
bar Point  A  sonnet  by  Mr.  Woolsey  Striker,  pictures 
with  fidelity  this  scene  and  its  impressions,  though  in  a 
later  season  of  the  ^ear  : 

"Nested  within  tho  nr:n^*  of  throe  great  hills, 

And  terraced  u;)  their  vined  and  flowered  sides. 

Broad  to  the  sun,  tho  lovely  villa;;;e  hides 
•  'Neath  Iho  cool  trees,  or  wanders  where  it  wills 
By  wayside,  or  whore  water  overspills 

Down  tho  split  rocks  from  deep  and  fragnmt  dolls. 

Out  on  the  Autumn  uir  tho  college  bells 
Float  thi'ir  f:iint  chime.    Valoward  the  sUn^py  mills 

Murmur  their  monotones.     Homo  to  their  cells 
Tho  drowsy  boos  ro  leisurely.    Of  rest 

And  unmolested  dreams  the  landscape  t  .lis. 
The  blue  Cayuga  curves  into  tho  west 

By  ixilisaded  shores,  its  plashy  croon 

Lulling  tho  soft  September  af:ernoon." 

To  the  north,  beyond  tho  campus,  tho  sound  of  rush- 
ing waters  wooed  us  to  tho  sombre  beauties  of  tbe  Fall 
Creek  ravine.  This  is  the  most  interesting  of  a  score 
of  wonderful  gorges  in  and  about  Itbaca,  and  in  tbe 
course  of  one  short  mile  its  waters  plunge  over  half  a 
dozen  terriflo  falls,  making  a  descent  of  some  fi.ve  bnn- 
dred  iieefc  to  the  leyel  of  tbe  lake. 


Returning  homeward  by  tbe  sweeping  descent  of  the 
Mill  Hill  Boad,  we  came  once  more  to  Cascadilla*s  brook, 
on  its  quiet  behavior  here  as  it  enters  tho  town,  with  a 
mill  on  one  of  its  banks  and  an  artist's  studio  on  tbe 
other.  The  artist  is  Mr.  Jeff.  Beardsley,  who  is  too  deeply 
infatuated  with  the  glens  and  waterf^ls  and  wild  flowers 
of  Ithaca  to  seek  fame  abroad  ;  though  he  has  lately 
finished  a  series  of  singularly  imaginative  and  poetio 
drawings,  illustrative  of  Gray's  Elegy,  which  are  likely 
one  day  to  circulate  in  places  beyond  the  sound  of  Cas- 
cadilla's  waters. 

One  takes  to  reading  and  contemplation,  in  the  studi- 
ous shades  of  this  university  town,  as  naturally  as 
breathing.  In  the  evening,  when  the  fireflies  lit  their 
fairy  lamps  over  the  marsh,  and  the  frogs  crooned  their 
plaintive  lullaby,  I  conjured  up  the  spirit  of  Ilomer  to 
conduct  me  amidst  "  the  surge  and  thunder  of  tbe 
Odyssey."  Beading  Homer  in  Ithaca!  *Twas  a  happy 
thought  I  Certainly,  there  could  be  no  greater  contrast 
than  that  between  the  nigged  Ionian  isle  of  classic  song 
and  its  deep-embowered  namesake  of  Central  New  York  ; 
but,  upon  setting  out  the  next  morning  with  a  party  of 
friends  for  a  picnic  down  the  lake,  I  was  i)leasantly  re- 
minded of  the  departure  of  Telemachus,  with  bis  goodly 
store  of  provisions  and  the  creature  comforts. 

The  trim  little  steamer  Frontenac  paddled  cautiously 
down  tho  inlet,  and  *'  cut  across  '*  the  clear,  waveless  lake 
to  Norton's  Landing,  on  tho  rocky,  x^^^i^^^^^^d  eastern 
shore.  Then  she  recrossed  to  make  the  landing  at  Taug- 
bannook,  where  the  stream  bas  built  out  a  long  peninsula 
with  the  materials  it  bas  brought  down  from  the  bills,  in 
hollowing  out  its  vast  ravine.  Here  is  the  great  Fall  of 
Taughannock,  which  is  deservedly  famous,  though  not  as 
famous  as  it  deserves  to  be,  when  we  think  of  the  fuss 
made  over  the  vapory  Staubbach  of  Switzerland.  Into  a 
stupendous  rock  -  colosseum,  with  walls  nearly  400  foet 
high,  crowned  with  tbe  dark  banners  of  the  forest, 
plunges  the  stream,  in  one  perpendicular  leap  of  215 
feet.  In  Summer,  when  the  creek  runs  low,  the  long, 
symmetrical  column  of  falling  water  is  attenuated  to  a 
gauzy  bridal-vail  of  foam-white,  which,  hanging  with  ex- 
quisite grace  against  the  black  .wall  of  rock,  is  gently 
swayed  by  every  passing  breeze.  The  sensation  of  gaz- 
ing up  at  Taughannock  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is 
one  of  inexpressible  awe.  The  voice  of  this  fall,  heard 
afar  off  through  the  pines,  is  a  peculiar  aerial  murmur, 
which  haunts  the  imagination  of  the  hearer  in  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  whisper. 

Our  destination,  on  the  day  in  (question,  was  Shel- 
drake, half-way  down  the  lake,  on  the  western  shore. 
Here  is  a  fashionable  cottage  colony,  inhabited  by  for- 
tunate discoverers  of  the  sweetest  charms  of  the  coy 
Cayuga.  Kidder's  Ferry  is  Sheldrake's  next-door  neigh- 
bor. On  the  pebbled  beach,  with  its  banks  fringed 
with  wild-cherry  trees  and  eglantine,  we  passed  an  pfter- 
noon  of  idyllic  delight.  The  weather  was  perfect,  aud 
the  scene  one  ol  far  niente  and  repose.  The  Buaji/  Tit;a 
was  about  the  only  visible  thing  in  action,  and  she  almost 
belied  her  name,  beiug  a  remarkably  deliberate  aud 
quaint-looking  old  ferryboat,  ejjnipped  with  an  enorm- 
ous mast  and  sail,  a  diminutive  steam  -  engine,  and  in- 
significant i)addle-wheels  unprotected  by  boxes.  If  there 
was  one  thing  left  for  us  to  desire  it  was  fishing-tackle, 
for,  rowing  out  on  the  cool,  lii^nid  crystal  of  the  lake,  wo 
could  actually  count  the  stripes  on  the  perch  that  swam 
below  US  in  fifteen  or  twentv  feet  of  water. 

Toward  evening  the  Frontenac,  on  her  return  trip, 
glided  like  a  white  swaii  up  to  the  little  wharf.  Then 
she  disapx^eared,  with  my  Ithaca  friends  aboard,  in  tii^ 
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tliej  had  token  refuge  while  waiting  for  a  train  on  the 
New  York  Central. 

Cayuga's  one  lion  and  historical  relic,  after  the  hotel- 
register  al)ove.  mentioned,  is  a  line  of  decaying  piles 
marking  tho  remains  of  the  original  Cavuga  Bridge, 
which  dates  back  to  Indian  times,  and  was  a  kind  of 
landmark  dividing  the  accessible  East  from  the  "  Wild 
West"  of  the  State  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
Many  a  time  and  oft  were  the  results  of  an  election  re- 
versed or  discounted  by  the  returns  from  **  beyond 
Cayuga  Bridge." 

Across  the  modern  causeway  which  is  the  Cayuga 
I>ridge  of  to-day,  and  through  the  luxuriant  reeds  which 
gave  the  lake  its  Indian  name,  I  sped,  bright  and  early 
the  next  morning,  on  my  way  to  Geneva.  It  was  less 
than  an  hour's  ride,  beside  the  brawling  Seneca  Kiver, 
past  pajier-mills  enough  to  encourage  the  most  industri- 
ous literary  aspirant,  through  the  town  of  Soneca  Falls — 
whose  shady  streets  were  fairly  ablftz<3  witli  the  red  shirts 
of  visiting  and  local  firemen,  the  date  being  the  ever- 
glorious  Fourth  of  July  —  and  anion f est  orchards  and 
fields  of  grain.  When  Seneca  Lake's  broad,  blue,  white- 
capped  waters  suddenly  bui*st  into  view,  the  contrast 
which  they  presented  to  those  of  Cayuj^a  was  most  sur- 
prising. These  two  lakes  lie  i)ai*allol  to  each  otheri  are 
of  equal  length — forty  miles — and  of  nearly  equal  width. 
In  fact,  on  the  map  they  are  a  i>air  of  twins.  But,  in 
reality,  they  are  quite  dissimilar.  While  Cayuga  is  a 
placid,  pastoral  lake,  comparatively  shallow,  and  with 
wooded  or  swampy  shores,  Seneca  is  boM  ami  t»niipestu- 
ous,  with  clear,  cold,  steel-blue  waters,  dcei)  and  i)itiless, 
and  low  siioroa  which  sweep  away  in  long  lines,  as  if 
inclosing  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Nevertheless,  it  offered 
temptation  for  a  sail  ;  and  to  this  I  determined  to  devote 
the  limited  time  of  my  *' stop-over"  at  Geneva. 

On  the  shaly  beach,  overhung  by  gigantic  willows  and 
sycamores,  I  met  an  ancient  mariner,  who  commanded  a 
fleet  of  tiny  skiffs,  and  one  or  two  catboats.  I  x)r exposed 
to  take  a  row,  but  he  dissuaded  me  from  the  idea. 

"There's  too  big  a  breeze,"  quoth  he.  •'You'd  be 
swamped  in  them  waves.  Swim  ?  not  much — the  water's 
as  cold  as  ice.  You'd  go  to  the  bottom  in  two  minutes. 
Bodies  drowned  in  this  lake  ain't  never  rooovored." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Because  the  lake  ain't  t'ot  no  bottom." 

**I  thought  you  said  that  if  I  wore  swampod  in  one  of 
your  skiffs  I  should  go  to  the  bottom  in  two  minutes  ?" 

**Let  me  take  vou  out  in  the  ^^usan  Ji.,  for  seventv-fivo 
cents,  and  you  won't  run  no  risks,"  replied  the  simide 
Gonevese,  unabashed. 

Impressed  with  his  dexterity  in  stcorinj^  out  of  a  con- 
troversial tight  place,  I  embarked  in  the  skittish  catboat. 
We  beat  out  bevond  the  breakwater  and  lif^hthouse 
against  a  regular  gale.  An  hour,  occupied  chiefly  in 
bailing  out  the  JSusun  J].,  di^illu.sionized  me  as  to  the  do- 
lights  of  fresh-water  sailing ;  and  I  paid  my  graybeard 
mariner  an  extra  foe  to  land  mo  at  the  dock  over  bv  the 
railway  station,  ghid  to  eHcai)e  personally  testing  the 
alleged  bottoinlessness  of  Sone<;a  liake. 

The  railway  ride  to  Penn  Yan,  via  Dresden,  t:ikos  the 
travelGr  along  the  brink  of  Soneca's  deep  basin  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  ;  and  the  trip  cannot  fail  to  give  a  favor- 
iiblo  idea  of  the  beauty  and  loiuance  of  the.-e  shores. 
Tliev  ud'er  a  constant  succession  of  broad-breasted  hiU^i 
tiud  promontories,  sweeping  back  from  the  water  in  grace* 
ful  lines,  and  fading  in  the  blue  distance.  Some  of  these 
hills  are  wooded,  but  for  the  most  port  they  are  covered 
with  prosperonsdooking  farms,  orchards  and  vineyards. 
Iiegendxy,  too,  haa  thrown  its  imiwlpable  but  potent 


charm  about  the  region.  It  was  here,  and  along  the  Seneca 
Biver,  that  the  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  Mohawks 
and  Senecas  furmed  their  great  league,  constituting  the 
Iroquois  Nation.  Onondaga,  it  is  said,  means  "  upon  the 
liilis";  Oneida,  *' granite  people";  Mohawk  and  Seneca, 
respectively  "possessors  of  the  flint"  and  "great  hill- 
peoi>le."  The  modern  orthography  of  these  names,  how- 
ever, represents  but  faintly  the  strung-out  monosyllabio 
combinations  of  the  originals,  Indian  nomenclature  being 
of  a  roundabout  descriptive  character,  based  upon  local 
hind  marks. 

Dresden  boasts  of  tho  unique  natural  curiosity  known 
lis  the  **  Lake  Guns."  This  mysterious  artillery  is  heard, 
but  not  seen.  The  **  guns  "  are  probably  great  gas-lmb- 
blos,  working  their  way  to  tiio  surface  of  the  shallows 
formed  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  Keuka  at  this  point.  Kis- 
ing  from  tho  depths  of  some  choked  subterranean  cavern, 
tho  huge  bubbles  burst  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
a  peculiar  sound,  which,  on  still  and  sultry  Summer 
nights,  resembles  tho  distant  booming  of  cannon. 

Lako  Keuka,  or  Crooked  Lake,  lie?  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  west  of  Seneca,  and  almost  i)arallel  to  it.  At  tlio 
foot,  or  northern  end  of  tho  lake,  is  the  town  of  Ponn 
Yan.  Keuka  means  Crooked  Elbow ;  and  Penn  Y'an 
means  that  once  upon  a  time  two  pioneers,  named  re- 
Hpectively  Penn  and  Yan,  having  started  a  settlement  hero 
and  disputed  about  tlie  naming  of  it,  amalgamated  in- 
stead of  splitting  tho  differ  once,  and  jointly  immortalized 
themselves  by  calling  the  place  Penn  Yan. 

Arriving  nd  the  amazingly  tortuous  railroad  from 
Dresden,  upon  which  a  train  of  ours  is  never  once  during 
the  whole  trip  in  a  straight  line,  one  naturally  feels 
**  turned  around  "  at  Penn  Yan.  A  good  many  inquiries 
are  necessary  in  order  to  find  the  lake,  of  which  there  is 
no  vi.»siblo  sign  aboiit  the  town  save  the  outlet.  I  first 
"followed  the  crowd"  of  excursionists — tan-faced  coun- 
try boys  and  girls  in  picnic  attire,  and  squads  of  firemen 
and  militia  in  imposing  but  uncomfortable  uniforms. 
They  were  going  up  the  lako  on  the  Holmes ;  but  as  the 
ITolmea  lay  in  the  outlet  near  the  railway  station,  I  couM 
see  that  she  was  a  moderate-sized  st^^aniboat  with  an  im- 
moderate crowd  already  on  board,  leaving  no  room  even 
for  the  traditional  **one  more."  I  therefore  resumed  my 
ox2)lorations  afoot  in  search  of  Crooked  Lake.  In  rc- 
s2)onso  to  inquiries,  I  received  hints  concerning  a  certain 
nivrttorions  *'Ark,"  which  seeniod  to  bo  a  popular  in- 
stitution of  Penn  Y:in,  and  after  walking  some  distnr.oo 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  tho  town,  I  suddenly  came  uj)on 
it — and  tho  lake.  The  **  Ark  "  is  a  roomy  wooden  struc- 
ture, making  no  i>retensions  as  to  architecture,  but  un- 
limited in  its  resouvces  for  entertainment  and  comfort, 
built  out  on  i)ilcs  over  the  clear,  transparent  water.  It 
is  a  delicious  nook,  shaded  by  elms,  pines  and  willows. 
AVithin  the  Ark  are  creiiture  comforts  enough  for  a  second 
Xofth,  with  all  his  fiiinily  and  menagerie.  A  mineral 
S2)iing  bubbles  i:p  beside  the  roadway.  Painted  skiffs 
dance  at  their  inr»ojing.s,  and  the  pure  waters  invito  a 
jdnngo.  llustie  tabh'S  and  benches  under  the  trees  aro 
oeeupiod  by  groujis  who  are  indisputably  enjoying  them- 
selves. It  sooms  a  jilaoo  of  i)eri)eturil  j)icnie.  Tho  lako 
at  this  end  is  only  aliout  a  mile  wide,  and  tho  oj^imsito 
shore  outspreads  a  nr)l)le  j):in()rama.  with  its  broad  yellow 
fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  farms  and  villages  st.  ittdiing 
far  to  southward  and  shutting  ofT  the  view  toward  Lluflf 
Point. 

Tho  charms  cf  Crooked  Lako  and  the  Ark  lured  me 
from  the  ori';inal  conii)nh(»nsive  plan  of  my  lacustrine 
l)i  grim  age.  I  even  had  a  rash  thought  of  lotting  all  the 
other  x>l<^es  go,  and  staying  here,  a  Keuka  lotus-cater. 
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dnring  the  remaining  days  of  mj  T'\oation.  Although 
this  idea  was  afterward  modified,  I  did  tarry  until  three 
or  four  lakes  were  blotted  out  from  among  the  possibilities 
of  my  tour.  The  dainty  Canandaigua,  the  sylvan  Ska- 
Doateles,  and  the  mountain  gem  Otsego,  one  after  another 
slipped  quite  out  of  reach  ;  and  even  the  mysterious, 
broad  Oneida  began  to  look  very  distant  and  dubious. 

But  fair  Keuka  was  compensation  for  the  loss.  One 
bright  morning  I  embarked  on  the  Urhana  and  sailed 
to  Hammondsport  and  back.  The  lake  is  twenty-two 
miles  long,  and  lies  upon  the  boundaries  of  three 
counties — Yates,  Schuyler  and  Steuben.  About  half- 
way, it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  like  the  jirongs  of  a 
fork,  by  Bluff  Point,  a  noble  promontory  700  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  vinevards  to  the  summit.  The  number 
of  Summer  resorts  along  these  shores,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  steamboats — nearly  a  score — plying  ui)on  the 
lake,  indicate  that  somehodi/  has  discovered  Keuka,  and 
that  it  has  sprung  into  great  popularity.  Besides  the 
great  caravansaries  like  those  at  Grove  Springs,  0-go- 
ya-go  and  Idlewild,  there  are  cozy  and  artistic  i>rivate 
cottages  in  every  sheltered  cove. 

This  region  is  the  great  vineyard  of  New  York  State. 
The  soil  is  mostly  of  a  shaly  character,  rather  poor  from 
the  ordinary  agricultural  point  of  view,  but  congenial  to 
the  culture  of  the  grai)e.  The  Keuka  vintages  consist 
chiefly  of  Catawba  wines,  dry  and  sweet,  and  port.  The 
pale -golden  Catawba  of  the  Hammondsport  hills  is 
metamorphosed,  with  the  aid  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  into 
an  eKccllcut  imitation  of  champagne,  which,  sparklingly 
effervescent  in  a  slender  crystal  goblet,  tempts  even  the 
most  exacting  connoisseur  to  try  its  potency  to  cheer,  if 
not  to  inol)riatc».  Ten  thousand  tons  of  grapes  is  but  a 
fair  estiinixto  of  the  yield  of  the  Keuka  vineyards,  for  a 
year  like  the  last  one.  The  VineyarcUst,  published  at 
Penn  I'an,  says  on  this  interesting  subject:  "The  acre- 
age in  vinos  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled 
within  tlio  past  five  years,  and  covers  at  the  present  time 
not  less  than  300,000  acres.  Farmers  who  talked  of 
l)lanting  five  and  ten  acres  then,  now  take  fifty  and  one 
hundred  .h  the  case  and  confidence  that  a  thorough- 
bred would  take  a  hurdle.  The  increase  in  quantity  has 
been  outstri])i)ed  in  quality  of  varieties  selected,  so  that 
it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  practically 
our  whole  svstcni  has  been  revolutionized  within  the 
pcrioil  named.  The  capital  invested  in  vineyards  and 
vineyard  properties  in  the  whole  country  at  the  present 
time  is  not  h>ss  than  §100,000,000.  The  present  ratio  of 
increase  of  planting  and  investment  is  about  10  per  cent, 
in  three  years.  This  ratio,  kept  up  until  ISO.^,  will  give 
us,  as  the  result  of  nine  years,  $800,000,000  invested  in 
2,400,000  acres  planted  ;  and  estimating  the  product  at 
400  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre  (supposing  all  were  made 
into  wiuo),  would  yield  the  round  number  of  900,000,000 
gallons,  a  quantity  equal  to  the  present  wine  -  i>roduc- 
ti<.»n  of  France." 

Not  all  of  the  product  of  these  Keuka  Ijake  vineyards, 
however,  goes  to  the  wine-j^ress.  Great  quantities  of 
luscious  grapes  find  their  way,  every  Autumn,  into  the 
fruit-markets  of  Xew  Y'ork  and  Philadeli>hia. 

I  visited  a  "basket  factorv  "  bv  the  shore,  where  the 
bass,  chestnut  and  elm  of  the  adjoining  woods  was  made 
up  by  si^f^cial  machinery  into  the  light  baskets  so  com- 
mon in  our  markets.  The  work  of  putting  these  to- 
gether is  done  by  girls,  each  of  whom  can  turn  out  from 
200  to  300  per  day,  and  for  which  she  is  ])aid  at  the  rate 
of  a  cent  apiece. 

With  an  an  re  voir  to  these  baskets,  which  I  trusted  to 
meet  again  filled  with  scrapes  at  Washiigton  Market  in 


October,  I  ''nmed  relactantly  from  smiling  Keuka,  braved 
the  pangs  of  parting  with  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  Japheth,  and 
the  rest  of  the  good  company  at  the  Ark,  and  left  Penn 
Yan  by  the  way  I  had  come.  On  the  train  of  the  tortu- 
ous brookside  railroad,  a  fine-looking  old  boy  of  sixty* 
five,  who  was  returning  from  his  Fourth-of-July  celebra- 
tion, beguiled  the  time  by  pointing  out  the  objects  of 
interest — these  being  chiefly  the  various  places  along  the 
route  where  trains  hail  run  off  the  track  or  tumbled  into 
the  stream.  Once  a  menagerie  came  to  grief  in  this  way  ; 
and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  seeing  elephants, 
camels,  zebras,  and  other  strange  beasts  wending  their 
way  toward  the  Ark  at  Penn  Yan,  feared  that  things 
were  rapidly  shaping  toward  a  second  Deluge. 

At  Geneva  it  seemed  rather  homelike  to  board  a  New 
York  Central  car  once  more.  I  passed  through  Auburn 
on  the  wing,  without  Btopi)ing  over  to  vi>.it  silvery  little 
Owasco.  At  Syracuse  tae  train  passed  near  enough 
to  command  a  view,  through  the  steam  clouds  rising 
from  a  vast  desert  of  salt  vats,  of  the  entire  extent  of  the 
exaggerated  pond  which  is  locally  called  Onondaga  Lake. 
I  was  now  on  a  branch  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  and 
Ogdensburg  Koad,  bound  for  Brewertown,  on  Oneida 
Lake. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  train  stopi^ed  at 
the  little  station,  set  in  the  midst  of  daisv-white  fields. 
The  stream  which  lay  just  beyond,  reflecting  the  sunset's 
saffron  glow,  was  the  Oneida  River,  the  outlet  of  the 
lake.  A  steam  launch,  bound  for  "Frenchman's  Island," 
was  just  casting  off  her  moorings,  and  as  there  are  no 
regular  excursion  steamboats  on  Oneida  Lake,  excepting 
on  Sundays,  I  recognized  my  sole  chance  for  a  sail.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  captain  and  his  crew — one  boy — I 
clambered  in.  We  steamed  up  the  outlet,  and  were  soon 
tossing  in  a  strong,  warm  wind  upon  the  dark  waves  of 
the  broad  lake,  the  sinking  sun  paWng  the  waters  behind 
us  "with  patens  of  bright  gold,"  while  in  the  distance 
ahead  rose  the  dim,  wooded  island  which  was  our  desti- 
nation. 

Oneida  Lake  is  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of  the 
lakes  of  New  York  in  almost  every  particular.  They 
are  long,  narrow  and  deep ;  it  is  short,  broad  and 
shallow.  Their  trend  is  uniformly  from  south  to  north  ; 
Oneida's  is  from  east  to  west.  Their  waters  are  crystal- 
line and  cold,  fed  by  living  springs ;  Oneida's  are  dark- 
tinged  and  warm.  With  the  others,  bold  or  precipitous 
shores  are  the  rule  ;  the  shorelines  of  Oneida  are  low, 
hazy  8tri2)s,  occasionally  sinking  into  marshlands.  More- 
over, this  is  the  only  lake  of  them  all  which  has  islands, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  miniature  islet  called  Fron- 
tenac,  at  Union  Springs,  in  Cayuga  Lake.  Champlain, 
the  illustrious  French  navigator  and  exi)lorer,  in  the 
account  of  one  of  his  inland  expeditions  over  the  presenfc 
New  York  territory,  in  1615-16,  mentions  the  encampment 
of  his  party  uj)on  a  beautiful  island  in  one  of  the  lakes. 
Historians  disputed  and  doubted  as  to' the  identity  of  the 
lake  in  question,  until  Gen.  John  S.  Clarke,  the  eminent 
geologist  and  antiquarian  of  Auburn,  N.  Y'.,  pointed  out 
that  it  could  have  been  no  other  [than  Oneida,  w  Inch 
contains  the  only  eligible  islands  in  New  York's  inland 
waters. 

These  two  islands,  at  the  western  end  of  Oneida  Lake, 
are  virtually  one,  being  separated  only  by  a  shallow, 
reedy  strait,  which  cows  can  ford  at  low  water.  Tho 
larger,  known  as  the  **  Frenchman's  Island,"  is  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  has  some  fine  old  oaks, 
beeches  and  max)les.  It  suppports  a  well-developed 
Summer  hotel,  being  a  favorite  resort  of  excursionists 
and  pionio  parties  from  the  surrounding  towns.     Theoe 
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transient  Tisitore,  however,  come  and  go,  "all  on  «  Sum- 
mer's Akj,"  leaving  no  traoe  behind  ;  and  on  the  night  of 
m^  pilgrimage  thither,  the  moon  looked  down  upon 
Bhadf  solitudes  es  atiU  and  nndittturbed  as  when  the 


waa  to  pat  a  band  across  the  State  ii 
transport  me  from  the  Frenchman's 
Manhattan  ere  nightfaU. 
When  I  teoDunted  to  a  friend  how  mnoh  I  had  " 


uooMuta  iMwx  Ci.'nak  -Lm  raoit  thb  N'oaiw-mia  m 


camp-firea  of  Champlain's  voyageurt  cast  their  rudd;  iu"  during  my  week's  dash  through  the  lakelanda,  h» 
glow  over  these  wide,  romantic  waters.  This  pleasant  ;  said  :  "Why  wouldn't  one  of  those  lakes  be  a  good  plaoe 
fu)07-picture  I  took  away  with  ms  as  the  launch  steamed  '  to  visit  for  a  pleasure  trip  7" 

off  earlj  the  next  morning  throngh  wavelets  of  roseate-  '  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  not  the  ulighteat  he^ 
pearl,  to  "  connect "  at  Brewerton  with  the  train  which  '  tation  in  repljing,  It  would,  indeed  1 
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HISTORIC  EMERALDS. 


THE   MOATED   HOUSE. 

Bt  crumbling  tower  and  broken  wall, 
Dreamiof?,  tho  sullen  waters  lie ; 

The  windows  of  tho  roofless  hall 
Are  only  portals  of  tho  sky; 

Dusk  ivy  creepoth  over  all, 

And  grass  along  tho  beach  grows  high 

Unbroken,  Rmy-grvcn  isles  of  sedgo 
Upon  tho  mout  s  diirk  bosom  sleep. 

Save  when  a  swift,  from  edge  to  oUgo, 

Bkinis  oVr  them  iu  his  downward  sweep, 

Or  a  slono  fr^jm  some  t<jtt«iring  lodge, 
Loosed,  sullen  plunges  down  the  stoop. 

Lo,  Into  shadow  out  of  day, 

Gleam hig,  two  swans  together  glide, 
With  slow,  strong  stroke  the  waters  gray 

And  yielding  sedges  push  aside. 
Till  tiny  wavos  their  noiseloas  way 

Writhe,  darkling,  on  their  tori'id  tide. 

To  weo<ly  wall  and  rush-bound  bank 
Tho  ripples  pass,  with  scarce  a  sound 

Of  murmur  'mid  tlio  rushes  rank, 
Of  plash  against  the  walls  around ; 

By  tho  portal  in  tho  turret's  flank, 

They  shudder  to  tho  dank,  dark  ground. 

Tho  ported  at  the  moat  below 

GI(M)ms,  and  tho  mo;it  lit  tho  portal  bare; 
Springtide  and  Summer  come  and  go. 

Nor  Spring  nor  Summer  smileth  there; 
Within,  tho  sunbeams  gleam  and  glow, 

And  whiten  all  tho  broken  stair. 

All.  f'»r  tho  littlo  feet  that  llotl 
By  tho  cruel  portal  in  the  wall  1 

Ah,  liT  tho  lying  signal  siwd, 

Tlio  cuckoo's  twofold-stolen  call. 

Ah,  for  tho  mystery  that's  doa<l— 
Ah,  for  the  curso  that  touches  all. 


HISTORIC  EMERALDS. 

Lv  Mary  A.  Pi/'Gir. 

Thb  emerald  is  ono  of  the  most  intorestiug  of  tlio 
precious  stoueM,  not  only  for  its  beautv  and  grateful 
color,  but  for  itn  associations — the  legends  and  stories 
that  cluster  around  it.  It  was  known  and  very  highly 
valued  at  an  early  period  in  tho  world's  history.  It 
can  boast  a  more  ancient  i>rcstige  than  the  diamond, 
which  is  now  considered  so  much  more  valuable.  The 
emerald  was  one  of  tho  second  row  of  precious  stones 
set  in  tho  breastplate  of  **  cunning  work  **  worn'  by  tho 
Jewish  high  priest.  It  also  was  tho  garniture  of  the 
fourth  foundation  of  the  heavenly  citv,  as  it  was  soon  in 
a  vision  by  tho  beloved  disciple  in  his  lonely  exile  on  the 
Isle  of  Patmos. 

Tho  prox>het  Ezekirl  mentions  the  emerald  as  ono  of 
tho  commodities  brought  by  the  Syrians  to  tho  fairs  of 
Tyre.  This  ancient  Egyptian  mine  of  emeralds  allbrded 
many  fino  stones,  which  were  carried  by  traveling  mer- 
chants into  India,  Greece  and  lionie. 

It  was  the  custom  of  ancient  gem-engraveis  to  consult 
what  they  considiTod  tho  fitness  of  tho  stones  to  the 
subject  which  they  proposed  to  engrave.  The  color  of 
the  emerald  mado  it  the  appropriate  stone  for  marine 
subjects.  Some  fanciful  writers  assert  that  the  name  of 
the  emerald  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Sanscrit  languages  iden- 
tified it  with  the  sea. 

There  are  not  Dianj  engraved  emeralds  fonnd  amongst 
the  ancient  glyptic  remains.  The  learned  tell  us  that 
the  rarity  of  such  gems  was  not  owing  to  any  unfitness 
of  the  emerald  for  engraving,  bat  becaose  it  was  con- 


sidered so  beautiful  and  valuable  that  the  engravers  were 
not  willing  to  cut  it.  Some  engraved  gems,  however,  are 
known  and  considered  as  valuable  by  connoisseurs,  not 
only  for  their  beauty  as  stones,  but  for  the  work  of  tho 
artist  they  bear.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  is  said  to  have 
greatly  affected  this  stone,  and  several  geins  bearing  his 
head  and  that  of  the  empress  are  known  to  tho  student 
of  glyptic  art. 

The  emerald,  according  to  old  superstitions,  was  gifted 
with  many  strange  and  wonderful  qualities,  and  was  fre- 
quently worn  as  an  amulet.  The  story  of  Polycrates  and 
his  ring  is  well  known  to  reailers  of  classic  lit^jrature. 
This  ring,  on  which  the  fate  and  fortune  c»f  Polycrates 
hung,  had  a  beautiful  emerald  setting,  and  was  verv  dear 
to  its  owner.  Tho  story  tells  us  it  was  his  most  cherished 
possession. 

When  his  friend  heard  of  the  unprecedented  rise  of  the 
fortunes  of  Polycrates,  he,  according  to  tho  wisdom  of 
his  day,  advised  Polycrates  to  appeaso  the  gods  by 
sacrificing  his  dearest  jiosscssion.  Then  Polycrates,  act- 
ing according  to  the  advice  of  his  friend,  threw  his 
beautiful  emerald  into  the  sea.  Tho  gods  wonld  not  bo 
appeased,  and  refused  the  peace-ofTering.  Tho  ring  was 
fonnd  in  a  fish  and  returned  to  it^  owner  (an  omen  of 
niisfortune,  said  the  soothsayer),  and  tho  destiny  of  Poly- 
crates moved  on  to  its  unhai^j^y  ending. 

Wo  now  know  better  than  to  trace  anv  connection  be- 
tween  the  return  of  the  fateful  ring  with  tho  downfall  of 
the  fortunes  of  Polvcrates,  but  the  storv  well  illustrates 
the  belief  of  the  times  when  ho  lived,  and  has  often 
served  to  point  a  moral  and  teach  a  lesson  on  the  un- 
certain tenure  of  riches. 

Tho  most  celebrated  ring  of  tho  ancients  was  tho  signet 
ring  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  an  engraved  eme- 
rald, whicdi,  when  he  was  dying,  ho  gave  to  his  favorite 
general,  Perdiccas,  and  thus  signified  his  wish  that  Per- 
diccas  should  be  his  successor.  It  is  not  known  with 
certainty  what  became  of  this  famous  ring,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Augustus  Ctesar  became  its  i)ossessor,  as  hia 
imi)erial  seal  was  an  emerald  engraved  with  the  head  of 
Alexander  tho  Groat. 

The  emerald  wivs  likewise  sui»posed  to  possess  tho 
power  of  reflecting  surrounding  objects.  A  story  is  tidd 
of  the  emerald  rin(^  that  Xcro  wore.  His  guilty  con- 
science made  him  constantly  dread  tho  avenging  dagger 
of  an  assassin,  so  that  ho  never,  for  a  moment,  sleeping  or 
waking,  parted  with  liis  emerald  ring,  whicli  he  thought 
would  reflect  the  assassin's  dagger  in  time  for  him  to 
avert  tho  blow. 

Another  story  to  tho  same  efTect  is  told.  This  is  the 
story  of  tlie  famous  ring  of  the  Emperor  Maxmilian  II. 
A  cup  of  gold  coins  was  presented  to  the  Emi)eror 
during  ono  of  his  visits  to  llatisbon,  which  Maximilian 
directed  a  servant  to  put  on  a  side  table  of  tho  hall. 
While  seated  in  the  council  -  room,  jnst  after  tho  pres- 
entation of  the  coins,  the  Emperor  raisctl  the  hand  on 
wliich  he  wore  his  telltale  ring.  As  it  flashed  before  hia 
eyes  he  saw  a  stran^rn  .«cene  reflected  in  the  emerald. 
The  emerald  showed  him  ono  of  his  most  favored  and 
trusted  followers  iu  tho  act  of  i)urloining  a  handful  of 
tho  gold  coins  from  the  cup.  Of  course  the  money  was 
soon  returned,  and  the  emerald  grew  in  favor. 

Some  of  the  emerald  tnOi'jIi  found  amon.tr-^t  the  treas* 
ures  of  Etruria  were  engraved  with  the  li;_jure  of  the 
beetlo  ;  the  owner  of  ono  of  these  Bcaral>:ei  could  have 
counted  iiimself  certain  of  kingly  smiles  and  favors.  The 
legend  says  :  Charlemagne  possessed  a  precious 
man,  presented  to  him  by  the  Empress  Irene.  It 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  covered  by  an  emerald ;  it 
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tso 


attached  to  a  gold  cliaiu.  This,  the  favorite  treasure  of 
the  great  Charles,  was  buried  with  him,  according  to  the 
general  custom  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  When  his 
tomb  was  broken  into  and  the  buried  wealth  scattered, 
this  famous  jewel  "^sa  carried  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
afterward  preseubed  by  the  council  of  that  city  to  Napo- 
leon. He  afterward  gave  it  to  his  stepdaughter,  Ilor- 
tense,  who  valued  it  highly,  not  only  for  its  venerable 
associations,  but  because  of  the  affection  she  had  for  Na- 
poleon, who  loved  her  like  a  father,  and  likewise  as  a 
souvenir  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  Napoleon  having 
worn  the  talisman  on  those  two  battle-fields.  Horteuso 
always  wore  it  until  her  death. 

An  emerald  intfif/lio  bearing  the  heads  of  Peter,  Paul 
and  Pope  Benedict  II.  is  known  in  the  history  of  gems, 
and  was  considered  a  gem  of  great  merit  by  connois- 
seurs. 

When  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
the  ruthless  "Infidels "took  x^ossession  of  a  vast  store- 
house of  wealth  that  had  been  gathered,  through  long 
years,  into  the  Byzantine  treasury — gok\  and  silver,  dia- 
monds, rubies  and  a  quantity  of  emeralds.  Tradition 
does  not  tiiU  us  whether  the  famous  ring  of  Ahmed, 
which  formed  part  of  the  spoils,  was  a  diamond  or 
emerald  ;  the  general  supposition  is  that  it  was  an 
emerald  ring  with  which  ^Vhmed  bought  the  honor  of 
a  grave. 

A  learned  antiquary  has  assigned  a  different  reason  for 
the  name  "Emerald  Isle," as  applied  to  Ireland,  from  the 
poetical  one  that  has  so  long  been  i)opular.  It  is  not, 
says  this  old-new  version,  the  beautiful  green  shores  of 
Ireland,  which  set  it  like  an  emerald  in  the  sea,  that  has 
given  it  the  name  of  "  the  Emerald  Isle,"  but  an  emerald 
ring,  sent  by  Pope  Adrian  to  Henry  II.  as  a  token  of 
Henrv's  investiture  of  the  title  to  Ireland.  I  think  manv 
readers,  like  myself,  would  i)refer  to  cling  to  the  i)ootit'al 
reason  for  calling  Ireland  **  the  Emerald  Isle." 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  inauc^iiratod  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  ememlds,  so  many  iino  ones  were 
l)rought  into  Europe.  The  treasury  of  the  ^lontozumas 
and  the  tempU^s  of  the  Mexican  idols  were  rich  in  eme- 
ralds, of  which  the  conquerors  were  not  slow  to  possess 
tlien)selve3.  Cortez  became  the  owner  of  some  rare  and 
beautiful  emeralds,  which  he  declined  to  i)art  with,  even 
at  the  request  of  his  royal  master.  Amongst  the  royal 
lifths  set  aside  for  the  King  of  Spain,  was  the  famous 
pyramid  of  emerald  whose  base  was  as  large  as  the  palm 
<»f  a  man's  hand.  Later  mineralogists  have  pronounced 
this  a  false  emerald  ;  probably  a  pyramid  of  glass,  as 
ornaments  made  of  glass  were  more  highly  valued  by  the 
l^eople  of  Mexico  and  Peru  than  gold  and  silver,  which, 
according  to  Prescott,  were  tha  only  things  that  could 
not  be  called  wealth  in  some  of  their  cities. 

Peru  was  more  emphatically  the  home  of  the  emerald 
than  Mexico.  Green  was  the  favorite  color  of  the  Aztec 
nation.  This  may  account  for  their  great  fondness  for 
the  emerald.  Emeralda  was  one  of  their  lesser  beneficent 
spirits,  and  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  emerald.  The 
emerald  mines  were  on  the  border  of  the  Emerald  River. 
In  these  mines  the  ancient  Peruvians  found  many  beauti- 
ful emeralds.  Until  long  after  the  Conquest,  the  natives 
had  a  superstitious  dread  of  approaching  the  place  where 
the  emeralds  had  been  known  to  abound.  They  sup- 
posed that  the  mines  were  the  abode  of  evil  spirits  and 
were  guarded  by  dragons,  who  sent  forth  fire  and  smoke 
from  their  nostrils. 

The  famous  emerald  that  tradition  represents  as  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  was  found  in  these  mines.  This 
fell  to  Fizarro's  share,  with  many  other  valoable  jewelB 


and  much  gold  and  silver,  but  he  did  not  get  possession 
of  it  until  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  foolish  experiment 
to  test  its  purity.  Some  bystander,  at  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  victory,  suggested  that  if  it  was  a  true  emerald 
it  could  not  be  broken.  Thereupon  some  of  Pizarro  8 
followers  set  about  finding  out  if  it  was  an  emerald  or  a 
large  glass  beatl ;  and  one  of  them  picked  up  a  heavy  ham- 
mer and  struck  the  beautiful  stone  such  heavy  blows  thai 
it  was  broken  into  snudl  pieces.  History  does  not  relate 
how  Pizarro  took  this  spoiling  of  his  emerald.  We  can 
well  imagine,  from  his  reputed  fiery  temper,  that  tho 
over-zealous  follower  would  not  have  been  likely  to* 
repeat  his  disastrous  experiment. 
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The  story  is  told,  in  a  French  newspaper,  of  Pierre 
Barlat,  a  poor  laborer,  who  lived  at  Sevres,  near  Paris, 
with  his  wife  Jeanne  and  their  three  children.  Industri- 
ous, frugal,  knowing  nothing  of  the  way  to  the  wine- 
shop, Pierre  saved  his  spare  money,  working  harder  and 
harder,  and  at  last  bought  the  tiny  cottage  in  which  ho 
and  his  wife  lived.  It  was  a  tiny  cottage,  indeed  ;  built 
of  stones,  however,  with  tiled  roof,  standing  amid  shrubs, 
and  covered  with  clematis.  It  always  attracted  the  eye 
of  the  traveler,  on  the  left,  as  he  crossed  the  Sfivres 
bridge. 

Pierre  and  Jeanne  scrimped  and  saved  until  the  little 
cottage  was  paid  for,  and  made  a  feast,  when  it  was  all 
done,  to  celebrate  their  ownership.  A  landed  ijroprietor, 
to  be  sure,  does  not  mind  an  occasional  expenditure  t^ 
entertain  his  friends. 

All  this  Pierre  and  Jeanne  had  accomidished  just  be- 
fore the  war  of  1870  with  Germanv  broke  out.  Tho  con- 
scription  fell  upon  Pierre,  who,  moreover,  was  an  old 
soldier,  and  belonged  to  the  reserves.  A  gunner  he  had 
been,  famous  for  his  skill  in  hitting  a  mark  with  a  shell. 

Sevres  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  but 
the  French  guns  were  pounding  away  at  them  from  the 
fort  on  Blount  Valerian.  Pierre  Barlat  was  a  gunner  at 
that  fort,  and  was  standing,  one  wintry  day,  by  this  gun, 
when  General  Noel,  the  commander,  came  up,  and  leveled 
his  field-glass  at  the  Si'-vres  bridge. 

**  Gunner  !"  said  he,  sharj^ly,  without  looking  at  Pierre, 

"General !"  said  Pierre,  respectfully,  saluting. 

**  Do  you  see  the  Sevres  bridge  over  there  ?" 

**  I  see  it  verv  well,  sir." 

•*  And  that  little  cottage  there,  in  a  thicket  of  shrubs 
at  the  left  ?" 

"I  see  it,  sir,'*  said  Pierre,  turning  pale. 

"  It's  a  nest  of  Prussians.  Try  it  with  a  shell,  my 
man. 
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Pierre  turned  paler  still,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cold  wind 
that  made  the  oflicers  shiver  in  their  'great-coats,  ono 
might  have  seen  big  drops  of  sweat  standing  out  on  his 
forehead  ;  but  nobody  noticed  the  gunner's  emotion. 
He  sighted  his  piece  deliberately,  carefully— then  fired. 

The  oflicers,  with  their  glasses,  marked  the  effect  of 
the  shot  after  the  smoke  had  cleared  awav. 

**  Well  hit,  my  man  !  well  hit !"  exclaimed  the  general, 
looking  at  Pierre,  with  a  smile.  **  The  cottage  couldn't 
have  been  very  solid.     It  is  completely  smashed  now." 

Ho  was  surprised  to  see  a  great  tear  running  down 
each  of  the  gunner's  cheeks. 

**  What's  the  matter,  man  ?"  the  general  asked,  rather 
roughly. 

'*  Pardon  me,  general,"  said  Pierre,  recovering  himself 
*<It  was  my  honse  ;  everything  I  had  in  the  world." 
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"Do  you  see  any  likeness  to  Larry  iu  tLis  picture,     you*re  so  mucli  better-looking  and  stronger  uuJ  all,  our 
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Lucy  ?'*  demanded  Lcr  aunt,  tapping  the  card  with  a> 
Bbarp  finger-nail. 

•*\S'liy,  yes,   auutio— that  is,  of  course,   allowing   for 


stylo   is  Kot  so  dilforcnt — blue  eyes,  fair  hair,    straight 

nosos.     1  mi)/h/  have  looked  like  you  if '* 

••If  you  hudii't  looked  more  like  yourself,"  laughed 
prowincr  up  and  all  sorts  of  things,'*  replied  Lucy,  i  riiilip  Potter,  whom  the  wags  in  the  commissiou-houso 
>;i'^uely.    *•  Mamma  says  it  looks  as  poor  papa  did  when  |  where  both  young  men  were  emidoyed  commonly  culled 


.-ho  first  saw  him." 

*'  Th  if  look  like  John  I»hillpot  !"  exclaimed  ^[iss  Hop- 
«y  Burton,  indignantly  ;  *' about  as  much  as  I  look  like 
ICing  Cidico  !  John  was  a  very  handsome  man  I" 

**Aud  I'm  sure  this  is  a  verv  handsome  man,"criod 
Mrs.  Phillpot,  also  waxing  indignant,  and  snatching  the 
l>icture  out  of  her  sister's  hand. 

Lucy,  who  had  learned  to  know  the  signs  of  the  times 
like  an  old  sailor,  saw  a  storm  brewing,  and  rapidly  emp- 
tied  some  oil  upon  the  waves. 

** Larry  sends  a  message  to  you.  Aunt  IIci>sey.  Sha'n't 
I  read  vou  the  lett<jr  ?" 

**Yes.  Let  me  see  it  first,  however.  Yes,  that's  tlie 
poor  boy's  own  hand.  "NVill  he  never  learn  to  write  de- 
cenUy  ?'' 

"Well,  it's  i)eculiar,  but  I  don't  call  it  a  bad  hand," 
said  Lucy,  gazing  atfectionately  at  the  backhanded  and 
somewhat  clumsy  manuscript.  **  Well,  this  is  what  he 
Bavs.     It's  dated,  Allahabad " 

"In  India,  of  course  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  they  never  send  him  out  of  India." 

But  instead  of  listening  to  Larry's  letter,  let  us  see  fur 
ourselves  what  Larry  is  about. 

It  is  that  delightful  hour  in  India  just  before  sunrise, 
w  hen  the  cool  and  damp  night  air  still  lingers  and  clings 
to  the  loving  verdure  wliich  drinks  it  greedily  in,  and 
when  birds,  beasts  and  humanity,  refreshed  from  the  tor- 
rid heats  of  the  day  before,  hasten  to  enjoy  their  songs, 
their  gambols,  or  their  exerci-^e  l)eforo  the  tyrannous  sun 
shall  again  drive  them  to  the  refuge  of  darkness  and  in- 
action. Two  young  fellows,  fresh  from  the  bath  snccoed- 
in.:^  their  morning  ride,  are  lounging  iu  jt  /Jilm  is  beside 
a  l.d^le  with  coll'ee  and  ru^ks  upon  it,  set  iu  the  cool  and 
ajrv  veranda  outside  their  bedro*»m-\vi]idt)\vs.  On  the 
table  lie  some  photographs,  and  the  smaller  and  fairer  ef 
the  two  young  men  camping  there,  critically  remarks  : 

**Isay,  riiil,  y<m  are  a  b.tter-looking  follow  than  I, 
anv  dav." 

**  You're  out  of  condition,  Larry,  since  your  fever,  and 
haven't  got  back  all  your  charms,  you  know.'' 

And  Phil  laughed  contentedly  as  he,  in  turn,  examined 
the  two  i>hotographa. 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  the  dear  old  mater  will  take  it  to 
heart,  set.ing  me  so  .seedy-looking.  She's  awfully  given 
to  won*ying,  and  gptting  all  upset  about  Lu  and  me. 
That's  whv  I  made  vou  write  to  her  last  time,  and  not  let 

ft  ft  ' 

on  that  I  was  ill." 

"A  sort   of    forgery,  I'm   afraid  :   for   I   copied   your 

clumsv  old    list    so   that  vou  couhlu't    tell    for   vonrself 
»  »  » 

which  was  real  and  which  was  l>rummagen).*' 

"I  know  it  ;  but  it's  all  ri'^ht,"  replied  Larry,  medi- 
talivelv. 

**Well,  boy,  we  m  ly  as  well  g<-t  into  our  ch)thes  and 
go  to  the  oflice.  Itedman  will  be  looking  for  those  ac- 
counts." 

"  Ye-s  but  — look  here,  Phil,  just  for  the  lark,  I'm  going 
to  send  your  picture  home  instead  of  my  own.  It'll 
please  them  so  mnch  more." 

"But  they'll  know  it  isn't  tou." 

"No  thev  won't.  It's  over  four  vears  since  I  camo 
out,  and  I've  never  been  home  since,  and  I  baven't  sent  a 
single  picture.  I  doubt  if  either  my  mother  or  Lucy 
would  know  me  if  thsj  mw  me.     And,  after  all,  though 


Phil  Pott.  No.  '2,  in  distinction  to  Lariy  Pliillpot,  his 
intimate  friend  and  comi>anion.  the  two  having  beconio 
acquainted  during  the  voyage  from  New  Y'ork  to  Cal- 
cutta, whieh  Larry  had  undertaken  for  his  health,  aiul 
Phil  was  Sent  out  to  earn  his  living  in  the  house  of  his 
father's  correspondents  in  Calcutta.  Arrived  at  that 
port,  Larry  found  himself  so  contented  and  so  benefited 
that  he  anus  delighted  to  accept  a  position  similar  to 
Phil  s,  and  to  begin  to  take  the  responsibility  of  liis  own 
living  from  the  shoulders  c>f  his  widowed  and  invalid 
mother. 

As  the  years  went  on.  Potter,  the  stronger  bclh  by 
nature  and  i)hysi(iue,  gradually  took  the  ascendency  of 
his  feeble  comi>;inion,  and  Larry,  clinging  by  nature,  and 
never  robust  iu  health,  came  to  dej^end  upon  Phil  as  an 
elder  brother. 

*'  Well,  (dd  man,  send  it  just  for  the  j<»ke,  if  you  like." 
said  Phil,  throwing  down  the  photograi)hs  and  stretching 
his  arms  above  his  head  in  a  vigorous  shake.  "I've  got 
to  go  to  work." 

"Well,  111  take  it  down  t«)  the  office  and  write  a  letter 
to  send  with  it.  To-morrow's  steamer  dav,"  and  Larrv 
also  rose  to  his  feet. 

"l)on't  .'^ay  it's  your  picture,  you  know,"  said  Phil, 
carelessly.  **  Let  them  think  so  if  they  like,  but  don't 
tell  lies.  And  as  soon  as  you're  in  fair  condition  we'll 
have  another  done,  and  then  you  can  tell  the  joke  and 
have  it  all  stiuared  up.  " 

"  And  mayl)e  you  won't  object  to  Lu's  making  much 
of  y<mr  old  i>hiz  for  a  while,  since  you  like  her  picture 
so  well." 

•*  No,  T  wouMn't  mind  that  a  bit,''  replied  Phil,  gayly. 
"You  know  !>omo  day  I'm  g«)ing  homo  with  you  to  get 
acquainted  with  Miss  Lucy." 

**  Yes  ;  and  marry  her,  if  she's  the  sensible  girl  I  take 
her  fur,"  laughed  Ijarry;  and  so  this  is  the  way  that  tho 
pliotograj)!!  which  to  Miss  Philpott's  mind  looked  so  liko 
her  <lear,  dead  husband,  happened  to  be  sent. 

Two  y»'ars  more  i>assed  by,  and  again  we  find  tho 
friends  talking  tog<-ther  in  the  cool  morning  hour  beforo 
breakfa.st  ;  but  now  Larry  is  lying  upon  a  bamboo  coucli 
in  the  veranda,  and  a  Ilindoostanee  servant  stands  at  his 
head  fanning  him.  Tho  more  satisfairtory  i>icture  has 
never  been  taken,  for  poor  Ijarry  has  never  been  well  or 
strong,  and  the  years  which  have  added  solidity  and  dig- 
nity to  IMiilip  Potter's  manly  beauty  have  forced  away 
tho  outlines  and  blanched  the  coloring  of  poor  Larry '.s 
figure  an«l  face  until  he  scarcely  looks  worse,  stretched 
u})on  his  siek-bed,  than  he  has  done  for  months  while 
I  keeping  at  his  work. 

"No  better,  Phil,"  he  is  saying,  in  a  voice  exhausted 
]  by  coughing.    *' And  I  sha'n't  be.     It's  no  use.     I  never 
shall  See  home  again.*' 

'•You  ought  to  have  gone  six  mouths  ago.  I  wish  I 
had  pushed  vou  oil*,  willv  uillv." 

And  Phil  knit  his  brows,  and  bit  the  end  of  his  bloudo 
mustache. 

"  And  now  Lucy  writes  that  mamma  is  in  sncli  a  poor 
way,  and  so  very  nervous,"  murmured  Larry,  glaoeing  at 
a  letter  under  his  hand.    "Bead  it,  Piitl,  and  see.' 

"  H'm — yen — ^yes.     I  see  ;  that's  too  bed.     And 
Lucy  seems  so  distressed.     It  would  acaroely  be  rigikt  te 
tell  them  that  vou'rs  not  irM,  jubI  noir.*'  ■ 
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And  Pliil  slowly  folding  the  letter,  looked  down  at  the 
poor  boy  upon  the  couch,  and  read  the  sentence  of  death 
in  every  line  of  that  emaciated  face. 

*'  Too  bad,  too  bad  !"  mnrmured.  he,  sadly. 

*'  No,  they  mustn't  know  it.  You  write  for  me  as  you've 
l>oen  doing,  Phil,  and  tell  all  the  gay  things  you've  done 
yourself,  as  if  it  were  me.  Writ«  a  nice  jolly  sort  of  let- 
tor  that  will  amuse  them  and  keep  up  their  S2>irits.  It's 
the  greatest  kindness  wo  can  do  them." 

**It'8  too  much  humbugging  to  suit  my  tuste,"  Kaid 
Philip,  moodily. 

"  Ah,  well,"  rejdied  Larry,  wearily,  **you  don't  want  to 
write  and  sav  that  I'm  not  able  to  write  for  myself  and 
haven't  been  for  mouths,  and  t}ieD,  next  mail,  to  write  and 
say  that  I'm  dead.  That  would  put  my  i)oor  mother  in 
torment  for  a  month,  and  kill  Ixer  at  the  end  of  it.'* 

**  Of  course  I  won't  do  that.'* 

*'  Well,  then,  do  as  I  said." 

*' Sahib  Lally  muchee  gone  sii^k,"  murmured  the 
bearer,  in  his  soft  Hindoostauee  accents,  and  Potter 
turning  quickly  toward  the  couch,  saw  that  his  friemi 
had  fainted. 

'*  Quick,  Bam-lal !  Bun  for  Sahib  Doctor  !  Bun,  boy, 
run  I"  cried  he,  catching  up  a  flask  of  aromatic  salts  and 
applying  them. 

A  week  later,  and  Larry  lay  in  his  bed,  too  weak  new 
to  bo  removed  to  the  veranda  couch,  and  Philip,  his 
handsome  face  wan  with  watching  and  drawn  with  emo- 
tion, knelt  beside  him,  holding  the  clammy  baud  and 
listening  to  the  feeble  accents,  so  soon  to  utterly  cease. 

** Promise  me,  Phil!" 

"Dear  bov,  I'll  do  mv  best." 

**No,  that  woii't  do.  Promise  tou'U  write  as  if  no- 
tiling  had  happened,  and  keej)  it  out  of  the  papers  ?" 

"Yes,  I'll  do  all  that,"  said  Philip,  hastily,  for  a  hor- 
rible change  was  coming  over  the  pale  face. 

But  again  the  faint  whisper  urged  the  dying  man's 
request. 

*'  Phil,  say  you'll  go.  Say  you'll  settle  up  my  affairs, 
and  get  leave  of  absence  and  go  home  fi>r  me.  They'll 
liUc  you  just  as  well  as  if  it  were  me — better.  And  poor 
IjU  says  come  and  help  her,  for  the  mother  is  going  fa:>t. 
♦Sav  you'll  go  !  Oh,  Phil,  I  can't  die  happy  if  you  won't 
do'  it. " 

"I'll  do  it,  Larry.     I'll  go,  and  your  mother  sha'n't  . 
know,  and — leave  it  to  me,  dear  boy,  and  I'll  do  all  just 
iis  vou  would  want  me  to  if  von  were  there." 

**  Thank — vou.     Now  send  for " 

But  it  was  too  late  for  any  doctor,  either  of  body  or 
soul,  to  interfere  between  Death,  the  conqueror,  ami  his 
captive,  and  au  hour  later  Philip  Potter  stood  beside  the  j 
<*oni posed  and  stiffening  body  of  his  friend,  and,  with  a 
hand  upon  the  icy  brow,  whi^'pired  : 

''Best  in  peace,  dear  boy.  I  will  be  a  son  to  your 
mother,  a  brother  to  vonr  sister,  and  sacrifice  my  own 
lion  or  to  your  last  appeal  to  my  friendship." 

Two  weeks  later,  Lucy  PhilliK)t  ran  lightly  up  the 
stairs  and  into  her  mother's  room,  the  flush  of  vouth  and 
health  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  sweet  light  of  hope  in 
lier  eyes. 

''Oh,  mamma !  here  is  a  letter  from  Larry,  and  he  is 
coming  homo  directly — next  Bieamer,  if  he  possibly  can, 
and  will  stay  %  year,  and  not  lose  his  position,  either. 
See  I" 

*'  Is  tlie  letter  to  yon,  Lnoy  ?"  uked  Aunt  Hepsey, 
severely,  m  from  ber  plaoe  at  her  sister's  pillow  she 
lookei  •ver  Hm  top  of  her  gold-boired  spectacles  at  the 
-eager  girL 

*'  Whj^  of  course  it  ia^  Aunt  Hepaejy  or  I  shonldn't 


have  opened  it,"  replied  Lucy,  indignantly.  "iJut  you 
may  ste  it  when  mamma  has  done  with  it." 

**Bead  it  aloud,  Hepsey,"  said  the  invalid,  wearily. 
**It  tires  me  to  hold  it."* 

So  Miss  Hepsey,  grasping  the  letter  firmly,  and  re- 
garding it  with  such  an  air  as  if  it  were  a  detected  crimi- 
nal, and  she  the  detective,  read  aloud  : 

"  I^RAii  Lucy-  I  «im  sorrv  to  IiKir  that  the  mother  is  not  vorv 
woli,  but  hopo  it  will  only  bo  ii  toinpurary  thins:,  and  I  know  that 
you  an;  a  (.'apital  niiniic.  Hut  still  I  am  not  poiujj  to  Irt  you  havo 
it  all  to  y-'Uiisolf  this  timo,  and  ixa  I  have  "workod  pretty  stoadily 
for  ilvo  y«'ars  without  a  holiday,  tlio  firm  has  givoii  me  a  year's 
furlough  bi.'sitU-'S  pnssaj^vs  in  thrir  r»wn  stoanuTS.  Of  course  I 
slmll  como  directly  homo  and  take  my  rest  in  heliiing  you  t«i  mako 
the  mother  quito  wi'll  und  Htnui;;  a^nin.  If  I  can  get  ofT  on  tho 
loth  I  shall,  and  if  not  by  tho  ls>t  proximo.  So,  ns  the  mail  is  clos- 
ing, no  more  at  prebcnt.    Yours  mott  dev«»tei!ly,    L.  rHiu.poT.*' 

**  Whv  doesn't  he  sav  vour  afTectiouate  brother  Larrv 
at  the  end  ?"  asked  Aunt  Hepsey,  with  a  suilF,  as  sho 
folded  the  letter,  creasing  the  folds  sharply  with  h(r 
thumb  nail,  and  putting  it  back  into  the  envelope  as  if 
she  were  i)utting  it  in  jail. 

'*  Oh,  he's  getting  such  a  business  man  that  he  cau*t 
quite  lay  aside  the  habit  even  with  us,"  said  Lucy, 
rescuing  her  letter  from  her  aunt's  iron  fingers  and  hold- 
ing it  tenderly  in  her  own  soft  ]>alm  as  if  to  comfort  it. 

**In  two  W4N?ks  more,  perhaps,"  whispered  the  mother, 
with  joyful  teal's  in  her  eyes. 

**Ye8,  darling,  and  you  must  try  to  be  so  bright  and 
well  when  he  comes  that  he  will  think  we  have  been 
cheating  him  with  stories  of  your  illness,"  cooed  Lucy, 
smoothing  the  silver  haii*,  banded  on  each  sido  her 
mother's  face. 

*'I  lioi)e  you'll  find  it  all  as  pleasant  as  you  expect, 
remarked  Auiit  Hepsey,  resuming  her  knitting,  with  n 
real  enjoyment  in  the  click  of  the  iron  needles  ;  **  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Larry  Phillpot  is  more  a  stranger 
than  anything  else." 

**Then  we'll  put  a  ]>incushion  with  'Welcome  littlo 
stranger*  on  it  in  his  bedroom,"  retorted  Lucy,  '^vhoso 
good-humor  few  assaults  could  shake. 

**  Bi'ally,  the  way  your  mother  has  picked  up  since  sbn 
knew  that  boy  is  coming  is  perfectly  absurd,"  remnrkt*d 
Aunt  Hepsoy,  a  week  later,  and  Lucy^  with  her  joyous 
smde,  replied  : 

**  Isn't  it,  auntie  !  Why,  when  he  does  come  I  expect 
she'll  go  out  on  horseback  with  him  every  morning." 

**  I  hope  it  isn't  a  forerunner,  that's  all,"  croaked  Aunt 
Hepsey,  shaking  her  hea«l,  und  Lucy  laughed  more  joy- 
ouslv  than  ever. 

But  it  was  a  month  before  Lucy,  eagerly  scanning  tho 
morning  paper,  dropped  it  to  clasp  her  hands  and  almost 
shout : 

**The  fff'sperusf  She's  in  !  she's  in,  auntie  I  I  must 
run  and  tell  mamma  !" 

**  Now  bo  careful,  child  !  Don't  rush  upon  her  in  tliao 
fashion,"  shrieked  Miss  Hepsey,  running  into  the  hall  and 
calling  after  her  niece.  "  You  might  startle  her  into  a 
fit  and  see  her  die  before  vour  eves." 

A  little  chilled  by  this  dismal  picfure.  Lacy  modei-atc^l 
her  excitement  and  conveyed  the  news  so  gently  thai  Mrs. 
Phillpot  only  burst  into  tears  and  required  a  draught  o2 
orange-flower  water  to  calm  her  nerves  before  she  began  to 
hurry  Lucy  to  get  oat  the  best  cap  and  pretty  shawl,  and 
bolster  her  up  in  bed  and  set  the  room  to  rights  and  pre* 
pare  a  lunch  for  Larry,  and  dress  herself  and  see  that 
Eaty  was  tidy  to  open  the  door  and  Larry *s  own  room 
ready,  and  something  choice  ordered  for  dinner,  and — 
bat  jast  here  Laoy  laid  her  rosy  flngera  aorooa  b&x 
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wbioh  by-ftnd-by  will  glorify  a  love  as  yet  unknown. 
Lucy  loved  her  mother  devotedly;  she  even  loved  Annt 
Hepsey,  more,  perhaps,  than  that  ancient  and  acetous 
virgin  had  ever  been  loved  in  her  life,  and  she  loved 
Larry — oh,  how  she  loved  Larry,  and  longed  and  strove 
to  go  back  with  him  to  the  tender  and  caressing  days  of 
their  childhood — longed  to  clasp  him  in  her  tender  arms 
and  cover  his  face  with  her  pure  caresses,  and  perch  upon 
his  knee,  and  tell  him  how  dearly,  dearly  she  loved  him, 
and  have  him  tell  her  the  same  sweet  stoiy — and  Larry 
would  not.  No  !  That  first  greeting  was  the  initial  of 
the  whole  chapter !  Not  once  since  he  came  home  had 
Larry  kissed  his  sister,  not  once  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
not  once  offered  her  any  of  the  careless  familiarities  in 
which  the  tenderness  of  brothers  and  sisters  are  wont  to 
find  expression.  And  yet  he  loved  her,  she  was  sure  of 
that.  He  said  so,  often  and  often,  and  he  praised  her  in 
every  way,  and  he  looked  after  her  With  a  tender  admira- 
tion that  he  did  not  try  to  conceal,  and  if  he  could  do 
anything  for  her  in  the  house  or  cut  of  it,  how  glad  and 
willing  he  was  !  But  he  was  so  cold,  so  cold  ;  and  poor 
Lucy's  tender  heait  chilled,  and  trembled,  and  grew  faint 
with  a  nameless  grief,  and  Larry  watched  her  and  under- 
stood it  all,  and  never  altered  his  course  one  whit. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  day  wlien  Lucy,  brave  as 
other  timid  things  will  become  in  tbeir  extremity,  asked 
Larry  to  go  with  her  upon  a  distant  errand,  leaving 
Aunt  Hepsey  beside  the  mother,  who  now  failed  rapidly 
yet  happily,  day  by  day,  and  when  they  were  miles  from 
home,  all  alone  in  the  yellowing  Autumn  woods,  she 
spoke  as  she  had  arranged  to  speak,  and  told  her  brother 
all  the"  story  of  her  disappointment  and  her  wounded 
affection,  and  at  last  stopping  and  looking  wistfully  up 
into  his  troubled  face,  she  said  : 

•*  Why,  Larry,  you  have  not  even  given  me  one  kiss — 
not  one,  since  vou  came  home,  and  I  can  scarcely  believe 
you  love  me,  and  I  love  you  so  much  !  Tell  me,  dear, 
^'hy  you  are  so  cold.     Is  it  any  fault  of  mine  ?" 

Then  he  turned  and  opened  his  arms,  and  again,  as  he 
had  done  that  first  day,  he  only  seized  her  hands  instead, 
and  devoured  her  lovely  face  with  his  eyes  full  of  pas- 
sion ite  longing.  Driven  to  extremity,  he  took  the  only 
honorable  course,  and  gave  himself  to  her  scorn  and 
nnger,  if  so  it  must  be. 

'*  Listen  to  me,  Lucy,  and  hear  the  whole  story  before 
you  judge  and  condemn  me  utterly,  for,  Lucy,  I  love  you 
better  than  ever  man  loved  woman  yet,  and  to  call  you 
mv  wife  is  the  dearest  wish  I  can  ever  frame." 

'*Wife!'*  cried  Lucy,  dropping  the  hands  she  had 
clung  to  so  fervently,  and  springing  back. 

**Yes,  child,  for  I  am  not  your  brother  —  not  Larry, 
not " 

**Not  Larry  I  Then  you  are  an  impostor,  a  cheat!*' 
cried  the  girl,  a  sudden  anger  flowing  upon  her  pale 
cheeks. 

**  Yes,  if  you  choose  to  call  me  so,  Lucy.  But  if  I  had 
allowed  myself  one  kiss,  one  caress,  however  slight,  or  if 
I  had  allowed  you  in  your  pure  innocence " 

**  Stop  I  that  is  enough  !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  haughtily. 
*'  And  now  exphiin  your  motive,  if  you  have  any  that 
you  dare  to  explain.  "Where  is  my  brother,  and  does  he 
know  what  you  are  about  ?'* 

**I  think  he  does— I  hope  he  does,"  replied  Philip, 
gently.  **  If  those  who  are  gone  carry  with  them  the 
dearest  loves  and  desires  of  tliis  life,  he  knows,  and  is 
grateful  to  me  for  carrying  out  his  last  wishes  and  re- 
quests." 

**  He  is  dead  !  Larry  is  dead  !"  wailed  the  poor  girl, 
sinking  upon  a  fallen  log  and  covering  her  face. 


Philip  stood  looking  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  seat- 
ing himself  at  a  little  distance,  said,  calmly,  perhi^a 
coldly,  for  he  was  but  human,  and  he  felt  a  little 
wounded  : 

"Let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story.  Miss  Lucy,  and 
then  you  shall  decide  what  is  best  for  me  to  do." 

So  quite  simply  and  briefly  he  told  the  story  as  we 
know  it,  and  as  he  spoke  Lucy  dried  her  tears,  and  rest- 
ing her  chin  upon  her  hand,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  tho 
ground  and  listened  sUently.     At  the  end  he  said : 

**  And  now  you  know  all  ;  tell  me  what  you  wish. 
Your  mother  is  very  ill — very  low.  The  doctor  says  she 
cannot  live  many  weeks,  perhaps  not  many  days.  Would 
Larry  say  that  I  might  leave  her,  or  shock  her  with  tho 
story  of  his  death  ?  Would  she  turn  to  me,  as  a  stranger, 
as  she  now  does  ?  The  responsibility  is  yours,  for 
Larry  himself  would  not  ask  me  to  remain  against  your 
win." 

"You  are  right.  Y'^ou  cannot  go  now.  Whether  you 
should  ever  have  come  I  cannot  say.  It  was  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility to  ijiko — a  dreadful  position  to  place  me  in," 
said  Lucy,  coldly. 

**  Have  I  ever  done  or  said  anything  I  should  not  as 
regards  you.  Miss  Phillpot  ?" 

"No,  you  have  not.  I  understand  your  reserve  now, 
and  am  grateful  for  it,  although,  of  course,  no  gentleman 
could  have  done  otherwise.  And  you  need  not  call  me 
miss,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Speak  to  me  just  as  you 
have  done,  and  all  may  go  on  in  the  same  way  for  tho 
present.  Now  please  to  go  home  ;  that  is,  go  back  to  the 
house  by  yourself.     I  would  rather  walk  alone. " 

A  profound  bow  was  the  only  reply,  and  Philip  strode 
away  so  rapidly  that  Lucy  soon  fouud  herself  quite  alone 
upon  the  desolate  country  roiad,  and  was  conscious  of  an 
inconsistent  sense  of  annoyance  that  she  had  been  so 
entirely  obeyed. 

And  so  the  days  went  on — the  weary,  solemn  days  when 
a  beloved  life  is  slipping  from  out  the  hands  that  cling  to 
it  so  closely  and  cannot  hold  it  back.  And  at  last  the 
end  came,  and  as  twilight  closed  upon  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  Philip  came  to  Lucy  and  asked  her  to  walk  with 
him  upon  that  same  lonely  country  road  which  had  wit- 
nessed their  explanation  a  few  weeks  before.  Silently 
assenting,  the  girl  put  on  the  sad  garb  worn  for  the  first 
time  to-day,  and  went.  Not  till  they  were  quite  alone 
was  one  word  said,  and  then,  looking  down  at  her  with 
all  the  love  of  a  strong  and  repressed  heart  in  his  eyes, 
Philip  said  : 

"  Lucy,  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  speak  once  more^ 
and  to  leave  you  to  decide  my  fate.  Lucy,  I  love  you, 
not  as  our  poor  Larry  could  have  done,  not  as  a  brother, 
but  as  the  man  who  longs  to  call  you  wife.  Darling,  I 
think  you  have  forgiven  me  the  deception  you  so  bitterly 
resented  at  first,  have  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  Larry — yes,  Philip,  I  mean. 

"  And,  Lucy,  can  you  give  me  a  little,  little  love  in  re- 
turn for  so  much  that  I  give  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  Philip,  is  this  a  time " 

"Oh,  don't  cry,  my  darling  I  Those  dear  eyes  have 
cried  too  much  already.  It  is  the  time  to  speak,  for  I 
cannot  keep  up  this  deception  another  day.  I  shall  ex- 
plain it  to  Aunt  Hepsey  to-night,  and  to  your  lawyer  and 
doctor  to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  go  at  once.  I  have  all 
the  papers  proving  poor  Larry's  death,  and  a  statement 
of  his  last  wishes.  But  first  of  all,  my  own — are  you  my 
own?  Oh,  Lucy,  you  will  forgive,  you  will  love  me, 
will  you  not  ?    Lucy,  darling,  say  that  you  love  me." 

"  I  think  I  have  said  so  already  a  great  deal  too  often." 
And  Lucy,  l^n- sobbing,  half  -  laughing  in  the  sudden 
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revulsion  of  feeling,  tamed  away  and  Lid  her  face  in  ber 
handH.  But  Pbilip's  arms  were  ronnd  ber,  Pbilip*s  kias 
was  on  ber  cbeek,  Pbilip*8  voice  rapturously  whispered  : 

''  Oil,  my  darling,  give  me  some  of  those  kisses  I  dared 
not  take  in  Larrv*s  name." 

And  so  the  pions  fraud  prospered  better  than  any  sort 
of  fraud  deserves  to. 

Aunt  Hepsey  declared  that  she  had  never  fi)r  one 
moment  l^een  deceived,  and  was  quite  dcliglitcd  at  being 


an  ornithological  rarity  Hn'S^Mny  vanir.h,  as  in  the  laliT 
works  you  are  told  that  tiie  bird  is  common,  "abu-.i- 
dantly  distributed  over  the  Eastern  United  States,"  i:::d 
are  treated  to  a  more  or  loss  elal>orate  disquisition  on  i  s 
breeding  liabits  and  ways  of  life.  Granting  these  mani- 
fold suppositions  and  your  cnnsoquent  interest  in  a  bird 
at  once  apparently  obscure  and  common,  it  is  bat  logical 
to  anticipate  renewed  surprise,  as  further  research  ac- 
quaints   you    with   the   existence   of  nearly   a  hundred 


trusted  to  mystify  other  people   by  accompanying   the     species  of  warhlors  found  in  the  Unitetl  States,  and  that 


yonng  couple  to  New  York,  seeing  them  married  and  em- 
barked for  India,  and  then  returning  home  to  say  that 
her  niece  had  mi.rried  and  sailed  witli  a  gentleman  of 
v.liom  her  motlKr  approved  lii.«-;hly.  After  a  while  she 
added  the  news  of  Larry's  doatli,  as  if  it  ha4l  just  oc- 
currol,  and  i)robably  the  dear  old  la4ly's  life  was  pro- 
longed several  years  by  the  amusement  and  occupation 
slie  found  in  carrying  out  this  little  intrigue,  and  laugh- 
in ''  at  its  success  with  the  lawver  and  doctor,  who  knew 
the  whole  story,  and  treated  it  with  i)rofcssional  dis- 
cretion. 

And  Luev.  standing  v.itli  hrr  liusband  beside  Larrv's 
grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Oaiigos,  l:ii<l  her  hand  in  his, 
and  said,  tenderlv: 

*•  I  love  Tou  ever  so  mueli  better,  Pliil,  because  Larrv 


some  twenty  or  thirty  species  are  so  plentiful  that  they 
arc  only  exceeded  numerically  by  the  sparrows. 

Tliu  pleasant  cnriosity  thus  assumed  is  a  heritage  of  all 
who  attentively  regard  even  the  more  familiar  phases  of 
animated  nature. 

It  is  certainly  not  to  our  credit  that  the  realms  of  Ame- 
rican zoology  are  such  literal  term  inco(/nUa  to  ninetee.i- 
twentieths  of  us,  nor  that  the  popular  knowledge  of  bird- 
life  should  be  limited  to  a  scant  dozen  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous species,  among  which  the  importe<l  sparrow  is, 
perhaps,  most  i>rominont.  There  seems  to  be  no  obvion  . 
reason  for  this  general  lack  of  apprecLition,  as  our  nativ«» 
birds  are  as  numerous  as  varied,  and  as  interest in^r  a ; 
those  of  any  land,  and,  as  a  wh<de,  far  exceed  Old  WorM 
species  in  beauty.    Ik  is  not  to  bo  exi)ected,  and  certainly 


pave  vou  to  me.     He  knew  how  it  wouM  turn  out,  I  am  J  it  would  not  bo  desirable,  that  a  technical  knowledge  oJ 


quite  sure. 
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By  \V.  Van  Fi.krf,  .M.D. 

Rk.\df.'j,  I  credit  you  with  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
is  UDvel  and  beautiful  in  nature.  If,  while  enjoying  the 
freshness  of  a  mild  May  morning,  you  should  ciiance  to 
espy  a  tropical  bit  of  color  adorning  the  breast  of  a  par- 
ticularly graceful  little  l)ird  new  to  you,  and,  moved  by 
an  unholy  desire  to  i>ossess  such  an  attractive  lar'i  art's, 
in  person  or  by  proxy  of  the  nearest  b.>y  with  a  squirrel- 
gun,  should  feloniously,  and  in  detian<re  of  tho  statutes 
in  such  case  matle  and  i>rovided,  po<soss  yourstdf  of  the 
bodv  of  said  bird  —  in  such  case,   I  sav,  how  nianv  of 


ornithology  become  widespread.  We  have 'collectors  an  1 
closet  naturalists  enou'di.  Thousands  of  birds  are  vearlv 
slaughtered  to  fill  unnecessary  cabinets.  What  is  neede<l 
is  a  more  loving  familiarity  with  our  feathered  friends 
and  assistants ;  for  such,  most  assuredly,  our  nativo 
birds  are.  Most  of  our  avian  families  include  members 
whoso  habits,  in  some  slight  degree,  are  inimical  to  tho 
interests  of  man.  That  of  the  Si/ir'tcdithp,  or  Wood 
Waibh?rs,  forms  a  notable  exception.  Xumerous  as  aro 
the  genera  and  species,  none,  to  my  knowledge,  injure  or 
destroy  anything  advantageous  to  humanity.  Their  foou 
consists  almost  exclusivelv   of   small   insects,   and   thev 

•  •  • 

maybe  ranked  highly  as  conservators  of  the  forests,  their 
constant  home.  In  the  present  dearth  of  popular  interest 
in  birds,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  the  warblers  should  bo 
little  known.      Owing  to  their  diminutive  size  and  ar- 


your  acquaintances,  think  you,  could  name  the  s[)ecimen 

you  regard  with  such  interest  ?     Probably  not  one,  un-  :  l>oreal   habits,    they   readily   elude   observation.      ^laiiv 

less  vou  should  chance  to  number  among  vour  friends     hundreds  mav  feed  in  a  small  Krove  and  nono  be  visible. 


one  specially  versed  in  ornithol«»gy.  The  small  boy,  if  of 
the  bird-hunting  species',  might  be  able  to  identify  tho 
prize  ;  but  failing  him,  or  a  local  taxidermist,  you  are  in- 
deed at  sea.  The  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  neighborhood 
will  dismiss  it  with  a  snill^  and  tho  oracular  assertion  that 
it  is  **  one  of  them  yaller  chi)>pies  that  allers  stick  'round 
the  woods  this  time  o*  year."  A  numl)er  of  would-be 
wiseacres  will  undoubtedly  pronounce  it  a  "hummer," 
but  this  does  not  satisfy  your  more  accurate  eye,  as  the 
bird,  though  very  small,  far  exceeds  the  bulk  of,  and,  in 
form  and  color,  presents  no  similarity  with,  that  familiar 
and  dainty  gem,  the  humming-bird.  If,  in  despair  of 
obtaining  verbally  the  desired  identific*ation,  you  have 
recourse  to  a  time -honored  copy  of  Wilson  or  Audu- 
bon, you  will  find  a  highly  colored  representative  of 
the  object  of  your  search  labeled,  wo  will  aay,  Black- 
burn ian  Warbler.  Turning  to  the  letter- press,  you  are 
further  informed,  by  either  authority,  of  the  great  rarity 
of  the  bird  ;  also,  that  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
"warblers,"  and  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  ''great  pine 
swamp  of  Pennsylvania."  The  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  name  your  find  scarcely  compensates  for  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  aocompanying  information.  Shoiild  yon  push 
your  investigation  into  the  works  of  recent  authorities, 
jon  will  find  your  growing  conyiction  of  tt  poBsessioii  of 


though  th'^  air  is  tilled  with  their  sweet,  faint  notes. 

The  birds  of  prey,  headed  by  the  unsavory  vultures, 
have  been  deposed  from  the  place  of  honor  in  the  modem 
catalogues,  and  the  entire  section  of  Oti'.ines,  or  singing 
birds,  gain  i>rccedence.  This  arrangement  is  eminently 
satisfactory  to  the  lesthetic  taste,  as  well  as  a  just  tribute 
to  the  higher  and  more  specialized  organization  of  the 
singer.  Tho  warbhrs  are  placed  well  forward  on  the 
list,  though,  notwithstanding  their  suggestive  name, 
they  have  not  generally  very  powerful  or  musical  voices. 
However,  their  simple,  quaint,  but  endlessly  varied,  notes, 
perfectly  in  unison  with  tho  sylvan  solitudes  through 
which  they  float,  have  a  wonderful  charm  for  the  sympa- 
thetic ear. 

**  Tho  warblers,"  says  Dr.  Cones,  in  his  **  Key  to  Norlli 
Aaierican  Birds,"  "  may  be  considered  to  fairly  rej>resent 
the  Old  World  warblers."  But  there  are  many  important 
dififerences.  Tho  European  warblers  average  much 
larger  and  are,  without  exception,  of  sober  colors.  They 
have  the  advantage  in  vocal  powers,  as  such  celebrated 
songsters  as  the  nightingale  and  redbreast  are  among 
them.  But  little  more  than  a  dozen  species  aro  found  in 
Enrope.  Of  our  nativo  warblers,  the  yellow-breastetl 
chat  is  the  only  one  exceeding  in  size  his  European  con- 
genera.    C!on8id6red  aa  a  warbler,  he  is  much  too  large 
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is  neatly  colored  and  dainty  in  form.  Its  babits  may 
weL  be  compared  to  those  of  the  titmice,  as  it  exceeds 
all  other  warblers  in  variety  and  grace  of  movements.  It 
is  seen  gliding  rapidly  among  the  boughs  or  hanging  head 
downward,  now  skipping  nimbly  from  twig  to  twig,  and 
r-non  darting  into  the  air  after  boom  passing  insect.  It  is 
over  active.  At  times  the  whole  series  of  movements 
are  executed,  apparently,  in  the  **  twinkling  of  an  eye." 
Its  song  consists  of  a  number  of  lisping  notes,  given  with 
an  odd  accent  that  readily  impresses  the  memory.  But 
it  is  in  the  constniction  of  its  nest  that  this  charming 
warbler  differs  from  and  exceeds  all  other  membei-s  of  his 
family.  Warblers'  nests  are,  as  a  rule,  not  specially  neat, 
but  are  firmly  made,  and  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
those  of  other  small  birds.  The  little  blue  yellow-backs, 
with  most  commendable  taste,  construct  their  domiciles 
of  long  northern  mosses,  chiefly  varieties  of  Usnea.  They 
place  them  usually  at  the  end  of  an  evergi*een  bough 
some  twenty  or  more  feet  from  the  ground.  The  moss  is 
woven  in  a  compact  ball  some  five  or  six  inches  in  dia- 
liieter,  with  an  entrance  in  one  side,  forming  as  neat  a 
specimen  of  bird  architecture  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
The  eggs,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  warblers,  are 
four  or  five  in  number— white,  spotted  more  or  less  with 
brown  or  purplish  tints.  ** Bronze"  would  better  indi- 
cate the  color  of  the  triangular  patch  upon  the  back  than 
*' yellow."  A  blotch  of  rich  purplish-brown  adorns  the 
breast,  the  whole  make-up  being  of  quiet  elegance. 

The  Cape  May  warbler  is  an  attractive  species,  with  a 
tiger-streaked  breast,  black  on  a  bright-yellow  ground, 
and  a  pair  of  curious  chestnut  ear-patches.  Notwith- 
standing its  name  it  is  not  common  in  the  Middle 
States,  but  occurs  only  as  a  migrant.  It  has  been  found 
breeding  in  Jamaica,  but  its  usual  Summer  home  is  the 
Northern  forests. 

Closely  related  to  this  species,  and  forming  its  only 
companion  in  the  genus  (Perissofjlos^a)  is  the  **  carbon- 
ated "  warbler,  of  which  nothing  is  known  save  Audu- 
bon*s  figure  and  description,  nothing  having  been  seen 
of  it  since  his  dav.  Manv  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
and  the  *'blue  mountain  *'  warbler  of  Wilson,  as  in  this 
case,  also,  a  second  specimen  has  never  been  taken. 
However,  these  great  ornithologists  have  been  amply 
vindicated  of  the  charge  of  falsely  creating  new  forms  in 
several  other  cases  where  species  of  their  description, 
thought  to  be  hypothetical,  have  been  retaken  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  next  genus,  Dendrojca  (the  wood-inhabiters),  is 
most  extensive,  over  twenty-five  species  being  credited  as 
inhabitants  of  temperate  North  America.  Many  of  them 
are  extremely  common,  and  nearly  all  are  richly  colored. 

The  pretty  little  Summer  warbler,  or  yellow-bird,  is 
familiar  to  all,  and  is  the  most  domestic  of  our  war- 
blers. His  brilliant  color  as  he  flits  athwart  the  ver- 
dure, and  the  merry  notes  of  his  sprightly  lay,  are 
pleasant  accompaniments  to  a  Spring  saunter.  The  | 
breast  of  the  Summer  warbler  is  prettily  streaked  with 
reddish-brown,  well  relieved  by  the  clear-yellow.  The 
head  is  remarkably  neat,  and  the  bright  eyes  shine 
out  cunningly  from  their  golden  setting.  The  Summer 
warbler  is  incessantly  active,  and  is  particularly  expert 
at  taking  flies  upon  the  wing.  It  breeds  anywhere 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  British  America,  con- 
structing a  neat,  substantial  nest  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  ground.  The  Blackburnian,  the  black -throated 
green,  and  the  black-and-yellow  warblers,  form  a  trio  of 
lovely  forms  and  brilliant  coloring,  the  former  equaling 
the  tanager^  in  depth  and  richness  of  tinting.  The  in- 
tense orange  of  its  throat  and  breast,  nsing  to  positive 


flame-color  in  vigorous  specimens,  is  not  excelled  by  any 
non-tropical  bird.  The  three  are  nearly  identical  in  dis- 
tiibution  and  habits,  and  in  the  Middle  States,  at  least, 
are  apt  to  be  seen  in  close  company  during  both  vernal 
and  autumnal  migrations.  The  latter  species  is  so  bright 
and  conspicuous  that  it  has  been  distinguished  by  tho 
popular  name  of  **  magnolia."  The  tastefully  disposed 
colors  of  this  handsome  bird  are  further  enhanced  bv  its 
beautifully  marked  tail,  an  appendage  the  magnolia  is 
justly  proud  of,  and  habitually  carries  open  aiod  well 
displayed. 

The  second  species  is  the  victim  of  a  misnomer,  as 
*•  green  "  poorly  indicates  the  rich  shade  of  olive-yellow 
peculiar  to  it.  The  black  of  the  throat  is  intense  and 
velvety,  covering  the  entire  breast,  and  prolonged  in 
streaks  along  the  sides,  contrasting  vividly  with  the 
deep-yellow  of  the  forehead  and  sides.  A  male  in  high 
plumage  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  feathered  world.  This 
warbler  has  a  great  predilection  for  coniferous  woods, 
and  is  seldom  seen  far  from  its  favorite  pines  in  Summer. 
It  is  very  active  and  a  continual  singer.  Its  notes  are 
clear,  energetic,  and   have  a  quaint,  far-off  ring. 

The  black -throated  blue  warbler  is  a  well-marked  and 
common  species,  less  conspicuous  tlian  the  preceding.  It 
shares  with  the*  black-and-white  creeper,  the  cerulean 
warbler,  and  possibly  one  or  two  others,  the  distinction 
of  being,  unmarked  with  any  shade  of  yellow  when  in 
full  plumage.  This  applies  only  to  the  male.  Different 
as  are  all  the  female  warblers  from  their  dressv  lords,  in 
none  other  is  the  contrast  so  great  The  female  black - 
throat  is  almost  wholly  of  a  dull,  soiled  olive.  She  only 
possesses  one  marking  in  common  with  her  handsome 
spouse — a  small  white  spot  in  a  similar  position  on  tho 
wing.  The  male  is  also  about  the  only  warbler  that  re- 
tains his  good  looks  throughout  the  year.  Specimens 
taken  in  the  Fall  are  often  as  sleek  and  bright  as  in  tho 
breeding  season.  Most  of  our  warblers,  particularly  the 
bright-hued  species,  become  sadly  dimmed  and  obscured 
by  dusky  tints  after  the  Summer  molt.  The  cerulean 
warbler  above  mentioned  is  a  lovely  variety,  daintily  blue 
and  white,  but  extremely  rare  north  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  not  abundant  auvwhere. 

The  chestnut-sided  and  bav -breasted  warblers,  from  a 
certain  similarity  of  coloring,  may  be  considered  to- 
gether, though  there  is  no  great  correspondence  in 
habits.  The  former  is  more  Southern  in  distribution, 
and  breeds  i>lentifully  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  while 
to  find  the  nest  of  the  bay-breast  it  is  necessary  to  pene- 
trate the  wilds  of  the  Adirondacks  or  of  the  lake  region 
of  Maine.  With  these  two  birds  the  names  are  happily 
descriptive,  the  sides  of  the  first-mentioned  being  of  that 
bright  tint  seen  on  newly  gathered  chestnuts,  uid  tho 
breast  of  the  second  well  represents  the  darker,  ruddy 
shade,  known  as  *'  bay  "  among  horsemen.  This  latter 
species  is  somewhat  eccentric  in  its  migration,  being  ex- 
tremely plentiful  some  seasons  and  apparently  wanting  at 
others.  It  is  always  more  common  in  the  Spiing  than 
during  the  Fall  month',  and  is  thought  to  pursue  differ- 
ent routes  of  travel  at  these  times,  re8x>eotively.  Though 
it  is  said  to  have  a  pleasing  song  in  its  Summer  home, 
but  little  is  heard  from  it  during  its  passage,  save  a  sharp 
chirp,  common  as  an  alarm-note  to  all  warblers.  His 
chestnut-sided  cousins,  on  the  contrarv,  can  alwavs  be 
depended  upon.  They  come  regularly,  and  a  goodly 
proportion  remain  to  brighten  the  secluded  woodlands 
with  their  lively  ditties  throughout  the  Summer.  The 
chestnut-sided  warbler  sings  well  in  confinement.  I  have 
known  of  one  that  lived  contentedly  in  a  small  aviary 
several  years. 
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The  myrtle-bird,  or  yellow-mmped  warbler,  is,  periiape, 
the  hardiest  member  of  the  family.  He  comres  while  the 
frosts  and  snow  linger,  and  departs  only  when  the  chill 
breath  of  Winter  threatens  to  deprive  him  of  sustenance. 
Occasional  specimens  linger  in  the  North  thronghont  the 
Winter  From  this  it  is  easily  infeired  that  they  can,  if 
necessary,  cko  ont  their  diet  with  seeds  anu  berries  in 
tho  manner  of  the  sparrow,  which  they  resemble  more 
than  do  other  warblers.  Four  spots  of  vivid  yellow 
adorn  the  myrtle- bird,  disposed  npon  the  forehead,  sides 
and  rump,  which,  contrasted  with  the  accompanying 
black,  white  and  slaty-blue,  complete  a  handsome  and 
striking  bird.  A  Western  form,  known  as  Audubon's 
warbler,  possesses,  in  addition,  a  yellow  throfit,  but  is 
otherwise  similar.  Many  other  spocios  of  this  fascinat- 
ing genus,  which  appears  to  grade  closely  toward  the 
tanagers,  seem  to  demand  attention.  The  prairie  warbler, 
modestly  plumed,  but  with  a  remarkable  voice  running  a 
very  tolerable  ascending  scale  when  singing  ;  the  yellow 
red-poll,  with  habits  like  a  titlark  ;  the  ubiquitous  pine 
warbler  and  others,  plead  for  special  mention,  but  the  in- 
exorable demands  of  space  forbid  ns  ;  but,  however  hur- 
ried this  i)ai)er  may  be,  it  would  be  still  more  incomplete 
if  the  black-poll  warbler  were  passed  by.  This  species  is 
the  plainest  of  all — a  "symphony"  in  olive-prray  and 
black.  It  is  a  Sqmmer  resident  of  the  Far  North,  the 
gi'eater  part  nesting  near  the  Arctic  circle.  It  is  one  of 
the  latest  Spring  arrivals,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
t!ie  brief  period  of  its  transit  and  its  extreme  abundance 
at  that  time.  Well  does  every  bird  -  collector  recall  his 
disappointment,  when,  gaining  a  favorable  grove  on  a 
good  warbler  day  late  in  May,  ho  finds  the  bushes  and 
treetops  filled  with  a  restless  army  of  black-polls,  chirp- 
ing and  flycatcliiug  about  the  opening  buds.  At  ancli 
times,  with  such  largo  numbers  of  active  birds  in  sight, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  single  out  and  identify  tlio  rarer 
and  more  desirable  species.  The  black-polls,  when  pass- 
ing, are  very  partial  to  blooming  orchards,  as  around  the 
odorons  blossoms  they  gather  a  goodly  contribution  of 
winged  insects. 

Mr.  C.  J.  ]Mavnard,  than  whom  wo  have  no  better  ob- 
server,  says,  in  his  '*  Birds  of  Florida,"  of  this  species: 
**  In  April,  when  the  great  magnolia  is  in  full  bloom,  the 
black-polled  warblers  may  bo  found  in  Florida.  Later, 
in  May,  when  all  the  apple  orchards  of  New  England 
are  snowy  with  blossoms,  the  same  birds  appear,  and,  de- 
parting for  the  North,  arrive  in  the  British  Provinces 
when  Nature  has  aRsnmed  her  most  festive  garb.  Thus, 
in  all  their  long  passage  from  the  Far  South  to  their 
Summer  home,  they  revel  amidst  bursting  buds  and  the 
fragrance  of  a  continuous  Spring." 

Of  the  thrush -like  warblers  (Seiurus)^  we  have  three 
species,  though  two  of  them,  the  large  and  small  billed 
water-thrushes,  are  scarcoly  to  be  differentiated  by  other 
than  an  expert  ornithologist.  The  best  known  of  the 
thnjo  is  the  golden-crowned  accentor,  or  oven-bird.  The 
latter  name  is  given  on  account  of  the  domc-shax>ed  nest 
it  builds  on  the  ground,  constructed  of  leaves  and 
gi*asses,  with  a  very  fair  resemblance  to  tho  form  of  a 
Dutch  bake-oven.  The  oven-bird  is  a  most  indefatiga- 
ble vocalibt,  but  the  true  melodious  song  is  only  given  at 
tho  pairing  time.  Its  ordinary  monotonous  itei-ation  of 
strongly  accented,  unmusical  notes  is  tiresome  enough, 
and,  when  one  is  giving  close  attention  to  the  fainter 
lispings  of  a  scarce  or  unfamiliar  bird,  becomes  x^osi- 
tively  annoying. 

The  water-thmshcB  sing  as  well  as  the  oven-bird,  but 
aito  much  shyer  and  more  retiring.  They  never  ntter  the 
mouotonoua  chant  so  constant  with  tlie  latter.    All  walk 


well  upon  the  ground.  Their  peculiar  gait  is  thus  hap- 
pily described  by  Winfred  Stearns  in  **  New  England 
Bird -life  "  :  **  They  walk  very  prettily  over  the  ground 
with  mincing  steps,  and  a  certain  nonchalance,  as  if  only 
sauntering  for  amusement,  now  furtively  examining  the 
pathway  in  search  of  food,  now  turning  a  curious,  but 
quiet,  eye  upon  the  intruder.  .  .  They  frequently  arrest 
their  progress  to  indulge  in  a  sandpii>er-like  jerking  of 
the  tail." 

These  birds  are  neatlv  marked  in  tho  manner  of  tho 
smaller  thrushes,  and  are  devoid  of  bright  color  with 
the  exception  of  the  oven  -  bird,  whose  head  is  orna- 
mented with  an  orango  -  brown  patch  bordered  with 
black. 

Half  a  dozen  species  of  warblers,  divided  in  two 
genera,  may  well  be  likened  to  the  wrens  in  habits. 
Their  vocal  powers  are  above  the  average  of  the  Sylvi- 
col'ulcp.  The  Kentucky  warbler,  ono  of  their  number, 
has  the  rejiutation  of  being  tho  best  songster  of  the  en- 
tire family.  The  Maryland  yellow-throat  is  tho  most 
abundant  representative  of  this  division.  Ho  is  found 
everywhere  about  moist,  shrubby  lands,  and  his  sprightly 
ditty  is  one  of  the  mrst  cheering  of  Summer  sounds.  Of 
an  active,  restless  disposition  and  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  ho  betrays  a  most  pleasing  mixture  of  timidity 
and  assurance  when  his  retreat  is  invaded.  All  the 
wren-liko  warblers  are  handsome,  graceful  birds,  strongly 
marked  with  yellow  and  diversified  with  clear  gray  and 
black. 

The  yellow  -  breasted  chat  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned as  being  tho  largest  of  tho  family.  It  approaches 
in  structure  near  to  tho  vireos  or  greonlets,  a  most 
charming  and  useful  family  peculiar  to  America.  Inter- 
posed between  the  chats  and  the  grcenlets  are  placed 
the  flycatching  warblers,  tho  last  division  wo  aro  called 
upon  to  consider.  These  are  also  cut  up  into  two  ge- 
nera and  a  number  of  species. 

The  (Canadian  fiycat(^hing  warbler  is  ono  of  tho  most 
common.  It  is  a  rather  meek -looking,  softly  tinted  bird, 
with  an  ashy-blue  back  and  a  lemon  -  colored  breast, 
neatly  encircled  by  a  chain  of  black  spots.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing songster,  and,  though  rather  deliberate  in  its  motions, 
is  an  expert  flycatcher.  The  little  green  Idack-capped 
warbler  is  one  of  the  trimmest  and  daintiest  figures  of 
our  native  bird  life.  It  is  true  tho  **  green  "  is  much 
more  nearly  a  yellow,  but  the  blackcap  is  as  **  glossy  as 
a  raven's  jdume,"  while  the  disposition  of  contrasting 
tints  about  the  head  and  breast  is  remarkably  fine.  Its 
Summer  home  is  usually  very  far  North.  The  hooded 
warbler  and  the  redstart  form  a  i)air  unsurpassed  in 
beauty,  sharing  the  palm  for  coloring  with  tho  Black- 
burn ian  warbler.  Their  habits,  however,  differ  consider- 
ably. The  redstart  is  an  impersonation  of  nervous  activ- 
ity, ever  on  tho  alert  and  most  adroit  in  fiycatching  on 
the  wing.  The  snap  of  his  little  bill  as  he  at  times 
captures  some  luckless  insect  can  be  plainly  heard  for 
quite  a  distance.  His  surplus  energy  can  seldom  bo 
worked  off  in  foraging  alone,  and  he  alternates  that  neces- 
sary exercise  with  numerous  fierce  battles  with  his  mates 
and  larger  birds,  and  a  frequent  exercise  of  his  vocal 
powers,  which  aro  more  peculiar  than  musical.  Tlio 
hooded  warbler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  bird  of  the 
thickets  and  moist  woods,  being  seldom  found  away  from 
the  neighborhood  of  laurels  and  rhododen  Irons.  The 
nest,  in  fact,  seems'  always  to  be  built  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  bushes.  While  not  at  all  sluggish,  it 
has  the  composed,  deliberate  movements  common  to 
birds  dwelling;  within  the  fastnesses  of  a  leafy  retreat 
The  coloring  of  the  hooded  warbler  is  clear  rich  yellow 
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aud  jet-blaok,  relieved  hy  wliite.  The  tostetnl  &n«uge-  | 
ment  of  the  golden  mask  ftcrosa  tbe  black  bead  is  aniqae. 
The  redstart,  whea  iu  full  plumage,  is  brilUaDt  bine- 
black,  diverflifled  with  flame-color  aod  deep-orange,  beau- 
tifully disposed  oa  the  wings  and  tail,  making  a  rich  dis- 
^■laj  when  in  the  air,  which,  in  the  case  of  this  restless 
bird,  is  three- fourt lis  of  the  time.  The  breast  anil  under 
parts  are  white,  bat  the  bright  orange  comos  well  down 
the  sides. 

Sncb  are  some  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  this 
familj  of  birds— a  group  unparalleled  within  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  world  for  nnmbers,  diversit;  and 
tmitorm  elegance  of  appearance.  The  interest  which  the 
warblers  excite  iu  the  ornithological  tyro  is  easy  (o  con- 
ceiTe.  With  scores  of  keen  observers  in  the  field  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  life-histories  of  almost  every  accessible 
species  has  been  worked  out,  many  within  the  last  dozen 
years.  The  great  discrepancies  between  aathoritiee  of 
the  last  generation  and  of  the  present  are  owing  to  the 
reliable  data  now  famished  by  amateur  naturalists  from 
every  part  of  the  country, 

"  But  how  are  we,"  yon  say,  "  who  are  not  naturalista 
and  have  no  time  to  become  snch,  to  make  acquaintance 
with  these  feathered  gems,  fascinating  as  you  make  them 
out  to  be  ?"  To  this  I  can  only  answer,  "  Use  your  eyee 
and  yonr  ears." 

On  any  day  in  Spring,  beginning  with  the  flist  stir  of 
life  among  the  swelling  bads,  rising  to  a  climax  when  the 
filmy  cloud  of  tender  leavea  in  the  tree-tops  thickens 
daUy,  and  lessening  when  the  fretwork  of  branches  is 
sealed  up  in  massea  of  solid  green,  the  warblers'  passage 
goes  on.  Not  an  hour  of  daylight,  iu  weather  fair  or  foul, 
not  a  place  containing  bursting  buds,  fragrant  blossoms 
and  waving  branches,  iu  which  you  way  not  find  the 
warblers. 

But,  of  course,  some  times  and  places  are  much  better 
than  others.  The  bluebird's  matin,  the  tuneful  call  of 
the  meadow-lark  and  the  brooding  hnsh  of  early  Spring, 
will  indicate  the  best  days.  It  "  probabilities  "  hint  at  an 
approaching  "changr  of  barometric  pressure,"  you  may 
go  forth  more  confide  tl  v  still,  tor  the  waves  of  bird  mi- 
gration rise  to  flood  before  a  F'aneral  storm.  If  yon  can 
aelectyonr  ground, choose  prf>.erably  a  "second  growth" 


forest  vhere  the  larger  conifers  have  been  cnt  sway  in 
past  time,  or,  in  detaalt  of  that,  take  yoor  station  on  a 
knoll  ooveredwith  shorter  deciduous  trees,  or  linger  near 
the  Bonthetn  edge  of  any  wooded  tract.  Oo  early  ;  you 
should  be  at  yonr  station  soon  after  daylight  Take 
your  lunch  '  and  your  guu  ? — leave  that  at  home,  as 
I  trust  your  object  is  observation,  and  not  slaughter. 
While  far  from  guiltless  myself,  I  trust  I  have  reached  a 
point  at  which  I  will  only  kill  a  warbler  when  positive 
identification  (comforting  word)  is  necessary.  When  you 
see  a  small  bird,  watch  bim,  follow  him  and  listen  to 
him.  If  you  see  a  hundred,  single  out  one  and  do  the 
same.  If  you  want  to  take  notes,  do  so ;  be  sure  they 
are  corract,  and  then  throw  them  away ;  for  it  is  upon 
your  eye,  ear  and  memory  that  yon  must  depend  if  you 
would  gather  the  beauty  of  nature  to  your  heart.  Whiln 
anpposbg  that  you  have  chosen  thickly  wooded  ground, 
I  would  remind  you  that  a  blooming  orchard,  especially 
if  the  trees  are  old  and  gnarled,  and  the  banks  of  a 
wooded  stream — better  if  flowing  north  and  sooth,  as  the 
migration  moves  in  those  directions — are  excellent  plaoex 
In  short,  wherever  opening  buds  attract  the  smaller  in- 
sects, there  yon  may  find  warblers.  An  opera-glass  may 
be  of  assistance  at  times,  bnt  the  little  fellows  are  too 
active  to  remain  more  than  an  instant  in  its  focus  while 
feeding.  Later  in  the  day,  if  the  heat  grows  great,  they  . 
may  become  more  sluggish,  and  even  rest  quietly  a  while 
before  attempting  another  northward  fiighi 

As  to  the  songs — what  a  jumble.  The  minor  trills  of 
the  warblers,  intricate  and  quaint  enough,  are  mingled 
with  the  loud  but  reedy  lay  oC  the  tanogoro,  the  liquid 
melody  of  the  grosbeaks  and  the  chirping  of  sparrows. 
The  chatter  of  blackbirds,  tapping  of  woodpeckers  and 
clink  of  ground  robin  simultaneously  assail  your  ears, 
even  if  this,  the  nsnal  medley  of  forest  life,  is  not 
drowned  by  the  cav/ing  and  screaming  of  jaya,  crows 
and  hawks.  This  is  confusing  enough  for  a  while,  bnt 
the  tangle  will  soon  unravel,  and  if  yoa  have  a  true 
"  soul  for  the  woods "  the  notes  of  eveu  the  more  in- 
frequent birds  will,  in  time,  be  to  you  as  the  voice*  of 
dear  old  friends.  The  Autumnal  migration  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  The  gay,  bright  males  of  the  Spring  are 
wonderfully  humbled  by  the  housekeeping  experience  ol 
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tyramiy  by  l)eing  Blain  daring  tbo  attack  uu  Valenci- 
cuue»,  July  25th,  171);i.  Haviug  no  louger  the  wrath  of  a 
tyrant  to  iear,  Mary  Anne  diHgaised  herself  as  a  sailor- 
boy,  deserted  from  the  regiment,  and  started  for  the 
coafit.  Carefully  avoiding  all  towns  or  large  villages, 
she  reached  Luxembourg,  which,  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  hindered  her  further  progress.  She  was 
compelled,  through  sheer  want,  to  hire  hei*self  to  the 
captaiu  of  a  French  lugger.  The  vessel  turned  out  to 
be  a  privateer,  and  cruised  abont  the  Channel  for  four 
months.  Mary  Anne  was  com  ^tolled  to  do  all  the  rough 
\^'ork.  At  last  the  vessel  was  cnpturod  by  the  British 
fleet,  and  the  crew  wore  taken  i)risoner3  on  board  the 
Queeti  Charhlle  to  be  examined  by  the  Admiral,  Lord 
Howe.  Previous  to  their  capture  Mary  Anne  was  severely 
beaten  because  she  refused  to  fight  against  her  country- 
men. 

Lord  Howe  questioned  Mary  Anno  as  to  who  and  what 
she  was,  and  how  sho  had  got  on  board  a  French  ship. 
She  stated,  in  explanation,  that  she  had  been  footboy  to 
an  English  gentleman  traveling  on  the  Continent,  that 
on  his  death  she  had  taken  Le  Sage,  the  French  captain, 
for  an  honest  trader.  The  admiral  was  satisfied,  and  the 
girl  was  sent  on  board  tho  Brunswick  man-of-war,  where 
fihe  was  appointed  powder-monkey  on  tho  quarter-deck. 
Her  cleanly  habits  and  her  quiet,  respectful  demeanor  at- 
tracted tho  notice  of  Captain  Harvey,  who  raised  her  to 
the  post  of  principal  cabin-boy. 

The  Brunswick  having  fallen  in  with  a  French  ship,  in 
June,  1795,  a  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  Captain  Har- 
vey was  slain,  and  Mary  Anne  received  a  grape-shot  in 
the  ankle  of  her  left  leg.  80  sovero  was  the  wound 
that,  though  she  tried  several  times  to  rise,  the  broken 
bone  protrudin^^  through  the  skin  gave  her  such  agony 
she  fell  back  almost  fainting.  A  few  minutes  aft^r  tliis  a 
musket-ball  pierced  her  thigh,  just  above  tho  knee  of  the 
same  leg.  After  the  engagement  she  was  carried  to  the 
cockpit,  and  after  numberless  attempts  had  been  made 
to  extract  the  grape-shot  (inflicting  excruciating  agony 
all  the  while  on  the  sufferer),  the  surgeons  were  oblige«l 
to  leave  it  where  it  was,  fearful  of  cutting  the  tendons  of 
the  leg. 

When  the  Jhunawi-k  arrived  at  Spitliead,  ^fury  Anne 
Talbot  was  placed  in  Ilaslar  Hospital,  where  sho  was  at- 
tended as  an  outdoor  patient  during  four  months.  She 
lived,  meanwhile,  on  tho  money  which  Captain  Harvey 
had  given  her.  AVhen  she  was  at  last  disoharKed  frt)m  the 
hospital  sho  went  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  IVs/^r/ws, 
which  formed  pai't  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith's  mpiadron.  After 
cruising  some  time  on  the  coast  of  Franco  the  Wiurius 
sailed  to  Gibraltar  and  back  again  without  meeting  tho 
enemy  until  near  Dunkirk,  where  she  was  boarded  and 
captured  by  two  privateers,  after  keeping  up  a  running 
fight  for  seven  hours. 

Mary  Anne  and  another  middy  named  William  Kichards 
were  taken  on  board  one  of  the  privateers,  and  imprisoned 
for  eighteen  months  in  Dunkirk,  where  thev  were  treated 
very  harshly,  being  allowed  nothing  but  breatl  and 
water  and  a  bed  of  stmw,  which  was  never  changed.  An 
exchange  of  prisoners  took  place  at  last,  and  ^Fary  Anne 
Talbot  wa«  engaged  almost  immediately  after  by  a 
C^aptain  Field  to  go  as  ship's  steward  on  a  voyage  to 
America. 

She  sailed  from  Dunkirk  on  board  the  An>f,  August, 
1796,  and  arrived  in  due  time  at  New  York.  During  her 
stay  there  she  resided  in  the  family  of  Captain  Field,  at 
'ithode  Island,  and  the  pretty  niece  of  the  captain  was  so 
nbsnrd  as  to  fall  in  love  with  her  nncle's  steward.  Before 
I^laxy  Anne's  depwtim  Am  mm  oUigad  to  pay  eighteen 


dollars   for  a   j)ortrait  of  herself  iu  the  uniform  of  an 
American  officer  to  give  to  her  affianced  as  a  memento. 

The  Ariel  dropped  anchor  in  the  Thames  in  November, 
170G,  and  sQme  days  after  their  arrival  Mary  Anne  find 
the  mate  went  ashore,  where  they  were  seized  by  the 
press-gang.  To  obtain  her  freedom  she  was  obliged  to 
reveal  her  sex. 

Mary  Anne  applied  several  times  at  the  navy  pay-ofBce 
for  moneys  due  to  her  for  her  services  on  board  the 
Brunswick  and  Vesuvius,  One  day  she  became  abusive, 
and  was  taken  to  Bow  Street  Police  Court,  whence  of 
course  she  was  very  soon  discharged.  Several  gentlemen 
who  were  in  court  made  up  a  subscription,  the  amount  of 
which  was  twelve  shillings  a  week,  to  last  until  she  re- 
ceived her  pension  from  Somerset  House. 

Marv  Anne  Talbot  wa.sted  her  money  shamcfullv  at  the 
theatres,  and  at  certain  public-houses  near  Coven t  Garden 
where  her  real  sex  was  not  even  suspected,  all  her  friends 
giving  her  tho  name  of  Bon  Comprvjnon,     In  February, 
1797,  owing   to  her  fondness   for   grog,  the   grape-shot 
worked  itself  out  of  her  ankle,  and  left  her  leg  in  so  bad 
a  state  that  she  w^as  taken  into  St.  I^artholomew's  Hos- 
pital.    After  lior  discharge  she  was  attended  in  different 
hospitals  by  several  medical  men,   none  of  whom   were 
able  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.     Sho  became  at  last  so 
famous  that  a  beggar  was  sent  to  the  House  of  CKirreetion 
charged  with   passing  himself  off  as  John  Taylor,   the 
midshipman.     In  1709  she  became,  for  tho  second  time, 
an  inmate  of  Middlesex  Hospital. 

For  some  years  her  principal  support  was  a  pension  of 
twenty  i^ounds  a  year  from  tho  Crown  ;  besides  this  she 
received  frequent  i)resents  from  the  Duke  of  York,  tho 
]  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  other  membei*8  of  the  nobility. 
She  Mas  advised  by  Justice  Bond,  the  magistrate  of  Bow 
Street,  to  endeavor  to  find  out  something  abo'it  her  early 
life.  She  went  to  Shrewsbury  and  called  on  Mr.  Sucker, 
of  Xewj)ort.  r>eing  unable  to  ])rocure  an  irterviow  while 
in  **  colored"  elothes,  sho  returned  t<J  Shrewsbury, 
dres.sed  herself  in  an  ensign's  uniform,  hired  a  horse,  and 
rode  back  to  Mr.  Suekcr's.  Sho  sent  in  word  that  an 
ollicer,  a  friend  of  the  late  Caj)tain  Bowen,  had  an  im- 
portant message  to  deliver.  This  ruse  sneceeded  ;  she 
declared  who  she  was,  and,  dniwing  her  sword,  demanded 
an  explanation  of  Mr.  Suckers  ccmduct  toward  her.  He 
stared  as  tliongli  an  a])parition  had  risen  from  the  grave, 
and,  trembling  violently,  repeated  that  he  was  a  ruined 
man.  Three  days  after  this  Mr.  Sucker  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed. 

Marv  Anne  Talbot  lived  for  mauv  voois  after  this, 
maintaining  herself  in  various  ways.  At  one  time  faho 
thought  of  going  on  the  stage,  and  joined  the  Thespian 
Society  in  Tottenham  Court  Uoail,  where  she  performed 
tho  parts  of  j'rnnej  JAt'ft/  I  It 'en  ^  Juliet,  FiomutJo*  and  Ade^ 
liup,  and  sometimes  appeared  in  low  comedy  as  Mi  9. 
\  Scout  or  Jack  Ihius'r,  However,  sln>  gave  up  the  stage, 
which  was  to  her  mon;  amusing  than  ]a'ofitable. 

Once  she  was  snnimoned  before  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Stamp  Ofiice  for  wearing  hair -powder  without  a 
license.  But  she  was  honorably  discharged  ;  whereupon 
she  made  the  observation  that  *'  although  she  ha<l  never 
worn  powder  as  an  article  of  dress,  she  had  frequently 
used  it  in  defense  of  her  king  anil  country."  Tho  clerks 
were  so  tickled  with  her  wit  that  they  immediately  made 
up  a  subscription. 
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THE  OSTEICH. 

Ugly,  awk  n  ard,  ami  braiz&less  as  are  these  birds  when 
fuU-growD,  there  are  few  Tonug  animals  prettier  than  an 
ostrich  chick  daring  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  life.  It 
lias  a  sweet,  innocent,  baby  face,  large  eyes,  and  a  plnmp, 
round  body.  All  its  moyements  are  comical,  and  there 
is  an  air  of  conceit  and  independence  abont  the  tiny  crea- 
^tire  while  still  scarcely  able  to  stand  that  is  most  amns- 
ing  Instead  of  feathers,  the  chick  has  a  rough  coat  of  as 
many  shades  of  brown  and  g»'ay  as  a  tailor's  pattern- 
book.  This  is  striped  with  shreds  of  black,  the  neck 
being  covered  with  what  reseml>les  the  softest  silk  plush. 
One  would  like  these  delightful  little  creatures  to  remain 
always  babies,  for  with  their  growth  they  lose  their  round 
prettiness,  their  bo.lies  become  angular  and  ill-propor- 
tioned, and  a  crop  of  coarse,  wiry  feathers  replaces  the 
l)arti-colored  strips  which  form  their  baby  clothes. 

The  chicken  feathers  are  first  ]>luckeil  at  nine  months 
old  and  look  only  fit  to  be  made  into  dusting-brushes. 
In   the  second   vear   thev  are   a   little   like   the   ostrich 
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feather  of  commerce,  but  stiff  and  narrow,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  third  vear  that  they  have  attained  their  full  widtli 
and  softness.  During  the  fii'st  two  years  the  male  and 
female  birds  are  alike  ;  but  at  each  molting  the  male 
becomes  darker,  until  the  plumage  is  all  black  except 
the  wings  and  tails,  which  are  wliite.  In  each  wing  there 
are  twenty  -  four  long  feathers.  During  the  breeding 
season  the  bill  of  the  male  birds,  the  largo  scales  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  leg,  and  sometimes  the  skin  of  the  head 
and  neck,  assume  a  deep  rose  color.  After  a  good  rain 
ostriches  begin  to  make  nests.  At  this  time  the  males 
become  savai^e  and  their  **  booming  "  is  heard  in  all  di- 
rections. The  bird  iuflates  its  neck  like  a  cobra  and 
f;ives  three  deep  roars,  the  first  two  short  and  "  staccato,*' 
the  third  prolonged.  AVhen  the  birds  are  savage  it  is  im- 
possible to  walk  about  the  camp  unless  armed  with  a 
**tackey,'*  the  name  given  to  a  long,  stout,  thorny 
branch  of  mimosa.  Fortunately,  only  one  bird  will  at- 
tack  at  a  time,  and  onlv  on  the  territory  which  bv  some 
1 1  ibal  arrangement  is  considered  his  exclu.sive  property. 
Thus,  during  a  morning's  walk  through  the  camp  the 
owner  will  be  attacked  bv  several  vicious  birds  in  succes- 
sion,  all  determined  to  have  his  life  if  i>ossible,  yet  all  held 
<i)mi)letely  in  check  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  **tackey.  " 
When  an  ostrich  challenges  he  sits  down  and,  flapping 
each  wing  alternately,  inflates  his  neck,  throws  his  head 
hack,  rolling  it  from  side  to  side,  and  with  each  roll 
striking  the  back  of  his  head  against  Lis  bony  body  with 
so  sharp  and  resounding  a  blow  that  a  severe  headache 
seems  likely  to  be  the  result.  It  often  happens  that  in 
self-defense  these  vicious  males  (generally  the  finest 
birds),  have  to  be  killetl. 

The  hen  ostrich  lays  on  alternate  days,  and  if  every 
second  egg  Ls  taken  away  she  will  produce  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  sometimes  as  many  as  sixty,  eggs.  Twenty  is 
the  largest  number  the  birds  can  satisfactorily  cover. 
Each  mo«*ning  and  evening  the  nest  is  deserted  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  allow  the  eggs  to  cool,  which  was 
])robably  the  cause  of  the  old  belief  that  they  were  left 
by  the  parents  to  be  hatehed  by  the  sun.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  two  birds  sit  alternately,  the  cock  at  night,  be- 
cause his  aaperior  strength  and  courage  make  him  a 
better  defender  against  midnight  marauders.  At  the  end 
of  the  six  weeks  of  sitting  both  birds  are  in  a  miierablj 
enfeebled  condition.  It  has  been  found  cnrions  to  wateh 
one  nndntiliil  kaa  wbo  abeolntel/  vefased  to  take  her 
sham  of  work,  so  iko  nalortuiiftio  knelMHid,  detoxmining 
not  to  be  dieappoioted  of  his  pxopif  » did  ell  tko  aittiog 


himself,  bravely  and  i>atieut!y,  day  and  night.  He  nearly 
dwd  of  exhaustion.  The  next  time  this  pair  had  a  nest, 
the  cock  made  up  his  mind  to  stand  uo  such  nonsense. 
He  gave  the  hen  such  a  severe  thrashing,  that  one  would 
have  thought  she  had  not  a  whole  bono  left.  However, 
this  Petruchio-like  treatment  lia.l  the  desired  effect,  for 
the  wife  never  again  rebelled,  but  sat  as  desired. 

As  soon  as  the  chicks  are  hatched  they  l>egiii  rapidly 
to  die  off;  and  there  is  in  no  case  the  least  hope  of 
saving  a  sick  ostrich,  whatever  its  age.  They  are  natur- 
ally long-liveil  ;  indeed,  it  is  alino-t  impossible  to  state 
the  limit  of  their  lives,  as  they  do  not  in  a  state  of  naturo 
show  any  signs  of  decrepitui'ie,  nor  do  their  feathers  de- 
teriorate. Accident  or  stui:)idity  alone  seems  to  put  tin 
end  to  their  career.  Utterly  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  an  ostrich  resents  being  looked  after  by  his 
human  friends  ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  all  their  precau- 
tions for  his  Fafety,  he  succeeds  ia  coming  to  grief,  ha 
sullenly  opposes  every  attempt  to  cure  his  injuries,  auil 
at  once  makes  up  his  mind  to  die.  If  his  hurt  is  not 
sufficiently  severe  to  kill  him,  he  will  attain  his  object  by 
moping  and  refusing  to  eat ;  anyhow  he  dies,  often  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  than  because  his  master, 
against  whom  he  always  has  a  grudge,  wishes  him  to  live. 

There  was  a  certain  old  Dutchman  who,  by  simply 
bringing  one  leaf  of  the  prickly  i>ear  from  Cape  Town  to 
Graaff  Reinet,  caused  the  whole  region  to  be  overgrown 
with  it.  The  ostriches,  with  that  equal  disregard  for 
their  own  health  and  the  pockets  of  their  owners  for 
which  they  are  famous,  acquire  a  morbid  taste  for  this 
prickly  food,  and  go  on  indulging  in  it  until  their  heads 
and  necks  look  like  pincushions,  and  the  almost  invisible 
fruit-tliorns  line  the  interior  of  their  throats,  besi^les  so 
injuring  their  eyes  that  they  become  perfectly  blintl. 
Often  was  an  uuhai)py  bird  brought  in  a  helpless,  half- 
dead  state,  to  be  nursed  ;  but  no  amount  of  care  and  at- 
tention was  ever  rewarded  by  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
There  it  would  squat  for  a  few  days,  the  picture  of  mis- 
ert',  its  ugly  neck  lying  along  the  ground  in  a  limp,  de- 
spondent manner,  like  a  sea-sick  goosi^  on  the  first  day  of 
a  voyage.  Many  times  a  day  would  food  be  forced  down 
its  letter-box  of  a  throat  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  had 
made  up  its  mind  to  die,  as  every  ostrich  does  immedi- 
ately illness  or  accident  l)efalls  it,  and  most  resolutelv 
would  it  carry  out  its  intention.  The  injury  from  which 
ostriches  most  frecpiently  die  is  the  fracture  of  a  leg,  and 
this  accident  often  is  owing  to  the  dorvish-like  habit 
they  have  of  waltzing  when  in  particularly  good  spirits. 
They  go  sailing  along  in  the  bright  sunshine,  their  beau- 
tiful wings  spread,  giving  them  the  api>earance  of  white 
balloons,  but  thev  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  be- 
come  giddy  and  tumble  down.  Some  birds  can  **  re- 
verse "  as  cleverly  as  a  practiced  human  dancer,  but  the 
accomplishment  is  rare.  Sometimes  they  fight  savagely, 
and  in  an  instant  one  of  the  belligerents  is  down,  with  his 
leg  8napi>e<l  across  and  all  but  knocked  off  by  a  fright- 
ful blow,  and  then  his  owner  can  only  have  the  melan. 
choly  consolation  of  making  him  into  son  p. 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  solitary  chick  is  reared 
at  the  farmhouse,  it  becomes  absnrdly  and  often  incon- 
veniently tame.  One  called  Jackie  was  the  terror  of  all 
the  little  negroes  aboat  the  place  ;  for,  as  they  sat  on  the 
grcnnd  with  plates  of  rice  and  pnmpkin  in  their  laps, 
Jackie  wovld  bear  down  upon  them,  reqnisitioning  from 
one  plate  after  another.  Occasionally  he  acted  in  such  a 
menacing  manner  that  the  youngsters  dropped  their 
plates  and  ran  away  crying.  Jackie  would  then  squat  on 
kis  heels  amongst  the  dihrit  and  regale  his  enormoos  ap- 
jjftttft  at  leisure. 
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trunks  for  a  space,  thinking  many  dreary  things  ;  then, 
with  a  heavy  sigh  I  arose  to  light  a  lamp.  For  some 
moments  I  groped  a1»ont,  but  coi^ld  not  find  a  match. 
As  I  stepped  out  into  the  coriidor  to  call  a  servant,  I 
became  aware  that  something  strange  had  happened. 

The  door  of  the  cedar  chamber,  at  the  end  of  the  pass- 
age, stood  ajar,  and  through  the  opening  a  light  streamed. 
The  chamber  of  tragedy  I — Hawkstone's  chamber,  for  he 
had  occupied  it  ever  since  his  return  to  tho  island.  What 
servant  had  dared  enter  that  room  in  the  master's  ab- 
sence ?  With  an  indignant  tjirill  I  flew  to  the  door,  and 
pushed  it  wide  open. 

**  Who  is  intruding  here  ?'*  I  demanded. 

No  voice  answered.  At  first  glance  I  thought  the  room 
was  empty,  but  as  I  turned  toward  the  huge,  four-posted 
bed,  I  discovered  a  human  fignre  stretched  along  it,  rigid 
and  motionless.  I  went  forward,  wondering.  It  was  my 
brother  Gabriel ! 

His  face  was  upturned  in  the  light  of  a  lamp  that 
burned  on  the  mantel — drawn,  wasted,  ghastly  ;  under 
the  coffin-lid  it  would  never  be  paler  !  His  eyes  were 
closed — I  could   not  tell   whether  he  breathed  or  not. 

« 

Gabriel,  b'^og  in  tho  cedar  cliamber  at  Tempest  HaH, 
onlv  a  few  feet  from  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed  and 
assaulted  \  Who  had  brought  him  to  this  room  ?—  for  I 
felt  sure  that  he  had  not  come  of  his  own  volition. 

I  touched  the  hand  which  hung  over  tlie  side  of  the 
bed — it  was  cold  and  lifeless. 

**  Gabriel— oh,  Gabriel  !"  I  was  about  to  cry  from  my 
full  heart,  when  I  heard  the  door  creak.  I  turned,  and 
saw  Vincent  Hawk  stone  standing  at  my  side. 

**  I  was  looking  for  you  !"  he  said,  significantly. 

His  flushed,  reckless  face  bore  signs  of  fresh  dissipa- 
tion. Plainly  his  habits  had  not  imjjroved  since  his  exile 
from  the  island.     I  drew  back,  and  said,  indignantly  : 

•*  Basil  Hawkstone  forbade  you  to  come  again  to  the 
Tempest  without  his  permission.  Was  there  no  one 
among  his  servants  faithful  enough  to  oppose  your 
entrance  into  this  house — into  this  particular  room  ?" 

He  smiled.  The  old  stubborn  passion  leaped  straight- 
way into  his  eyes,  and  confused  and  exasperated  me. 

**  Yes,"  he  sneered,  **that  dotard  Harris  tried  to  inter- 
fere, and  I  knocked  him  down.  Your  good  friend,  Mrs. 
Otway,  is  helpless  for  the  present,  and  the  rest  of  the  lot 
dare  not  meddle  with  Prince  Lucifer's  heir.  Ah,  you  owe 
me  a  kinder  greeting,  Jetta,  for  I  have  done  my  utmost 
to  serve  you  and  yours  to-night.'* 

He  made  a  gesture  toward  the  figure  on  the  bed.  My 
heart  gave  a  dismayed  leap. 

*' So  this  is  your  work  ?"  I  gasj^ed.  "What  does  it 
mean,  Vincent  Hawkstone  ?  Why  have  you  brought  my 
brother  here?'* 

He  caught  my  wrist,  compelling  me  to  lift  my  reluct- 
ant eyes  to  his  wild,  flushed  face. 

»*' It  means,"  he  answered,  impressively,  **  that  for  a 
day  and  a  night  I  have  been  hiding  Gabriel  in  Whithaven 
— all  for  your  sweet  sake  1  It  means  that  the  officers 
of  the  law  began  to  press  him  so  closely  that  I  was  obliged 
to  get  him  out  of  the  place.  I  knew  of  no  better  refuge 
for  a  hunted  man  than  Tempest  Island  ;  and  Prince 
Lucifer  being  absent,  I  determined  to  brave  bis  dis- 
pleasure—  all  for  your  sake,  too  !— and  bring  Gabriel 
down  to  our  old  sea-nest  for  shelter  and  safety.** 

I  looked  at  the  helpless  figure  on  the  bed,  with  the 
closed  eyes  and  sunken  face,  and  gasped,  "  He  is  already 
dead  1" 

**  No,"  answered  Vincent,  "he  has  fallen  into  some 
sort  of  stupor.  I  now  deliver  him  into  your  hands,  Jetta 
— he  is  your  brother— save  him  or  not,  as  yon  please." 


I  did  not  comprehend  him  iu  the  least.  I  tore  my 
wrist  away,  and  said  : 

**0h,  why  did  you  bring  him  here?  George  Sutton  is 
in  the  next  room."  ^ 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  ;  **  how  very  awkward  !" 

I  looked  in  his  cruel,  handsome  face,  and  I  knew  that  I 
was  caught  in  a  trap. 

"Surely,  Vincent  Hawkstone,"  I  cried,  "you  are  not 
wicked  enough  to  deliver  Gabriel  to  his  enemies  1'* 

He  smiled  grimly. 

"I  am  very  wicked,  Jetta — incredibly  wicked  I  Whether 
I  deliver  him  to  his  enemies  or  not  depends  entirely  upon 
yourself.  I  tell  you  his  life  is  in  your  hands,  not  iu 
mine. " 

A  terrible  fear  stabbed  through  me. 

"  Speak  plainly  !"  I  said  ;  "let  me  know  the  worst" 
,  He  advanced  a  step  nearer. 

"Jetta,  I  wish  to  make  terms  with  you,  if  possible— I 
even  wish  to  save  Gabriel,  poor  devil  I— but  I  have  a 
price  for  my  services,  and  it  must  be  paid." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  was  all  that  my  pale  lips  could 
utter. 

"The  same  thing  for5\hich  I  have  long  importuned 
you,'.' he  answered.  **  Yourself!  You  have  settled  with 
your  conscience,  and,  properly  enough,  that  you  can 
never  be  the  wife  of  Prince  Lucifer.  Well,  since  he  U 
disposed^  of —and  be  hanged  to  him  !— marry  me  in  hLi 
stead,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  save  Gabriel  !" 

I  could  not  speak — I  conld  scarcely  breathe. 

"Ah,  Jetta  !"  he  murmured,  tenderly,  "your  beauti^ 
ful  face  betrays  you.  How  pale  it  is— how  full  of  de- 
spair !  You  have  decided  that  you  can  never  be  happy — 
your  conscience  will  not  permit  it.  Then  be  generous, 
and  sacrifice  yourself  to  your  unfortunate  brother.  It 
will  be  something,  will  it  not,  to  save  Gabriel  from  tho 
shame  of  public  trial — from  long  years— perhaps  a  life- 
time— behind  prison-bars  ?  Consent  to  marry  me,  and  I 
will  put  him  aboard  a  yacht  this  very  night,  and  send 
him  across  the  Atlantic  ;  refuse,  and  I  give  him  up  at 
once  to  the  man  in  the  next  room  1" 

Yea,  I  was  within  the  trap  I  I  flung  myself  on  Gabriel's 
motionless  body.  What  passed  in  my  heart  at  that 
moment  words  of  mine  can  never  tell.  The  voice  of 
Vincent,  somewhere  near,  went  on  : 

"  INIake  your  decision  ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  ! 
Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  decided  never  to  marry 
Prince  Lucifer  while  his  wife  Vera  lives  ?" 

I  shuddered,  but  remained  silent. 

"Then  betwixt  yourself  and  him  ycu  must  put  a  bar- 
rier which  he  cannot  surmount,  otherwise  what  safe- 
guard have  you  against  his  iron  will — his  resolute  pas- 
sion ?  He  will  follow — he  wall  importune  you,  he  will 
take  you  by  force,  maybe — it  runs  in  the  blood  of  the 
Hawkstones  to  do  such  things  I"  with  a  low  laugh.  "If 
you  would  really  save  yourself  from  another  woman's 
husband,  Jetta— if  you  would  save  this  idiotic  boy  from 
the  fate  of  a  common  felon,  you  must  marry  me.  GoA 
is  my  witness  that  I'll  not  spare  him  on  any  other  con- 
dition !" 

I  felt  a  sudden  faint  quiver  of  life  in  Gabriel's  body. 
His  hollow  eyes  unclosed.  I  sprang  up  from  the  bed, 
and  he  recognized  my  face  as  I  leaned  above  him. 

"Jetta!"  he  muttered,  remorsefully.  "Poor  littlo 
sister  1" 

Then  he  raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  and  stared  with 
a  terrified  air  around  the  cedar  chamber. 

"Where  am  I  ?"  he  said. 

"At  Tempest  Hall,"  answered  Vincent  Hawkstone, 
airily.     "Cannot  you  remember?    The  officers  of  the 
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law  were  after  yon  at  Whithaven,  and  I  was  forced  to 
fetch  yon  to  the  island.  You  are  sick,  yon  know,  and 
yon  lost  yonr  lost  cent  at  tbo  gaming-table *' 

**  Yes,  I  lost  it  to  you  /"  groaned  Gabriel.  "Yon  won 
everything."  His  eyes  dilated  with  deadly  fear.  **  Great 
God  !  why  did  you  bring  me  to  Tempest  Hall  ?  That 
man — Sntton " 

**He  is  in  an  adjoining  room,"  answered  Vincent,  with 
great  sangfroid ;  **  but  I  have  laid  yonr  case  before  Jetta. 
If  she  consents  to  marry  me,  you  are  safe — if  she  refuses, 
George  Sutton  is  divided  from  us  by  only  a  partition, 
and  you  must  prepare  to  face  him  like  a  man." 

Gabriel  leaped  from  the  bed  like  a  hunted  creature. 
Already  he  seemed  to  feel  prison -walls  closing  upon 
him.  Wan,  haggard,  freuzied  with  fear,  he  cast  himself 
at  my  feet,  clasping  me  about  with  imploring  arms. 

**  Jetta,  "  he  cried,  hoarsely,  **you  promised  —  that 
night  by  the  dials  in  the  garden — that  you  would  stand 
by  me  in  a  crisis.  Save  me  now,  or  I  am  lost  !  For  the 
love  of  God,  put  yourself  betwixt  me  and  the  man  I  have 
wronged  !  I  will  not  live  to  look  again  in  his  face — I  will 
not  live  to  be  arraigned  as  a  thief — to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  my  crime.  Vincent  Hawkstone  has  no  mercy.  I  am  in 
his  power,  as  you  see — we  are  l)oth  in  his  i>6wer,  but  you 
can  eavo  me,  if  you  will.  Remember  your  i)romise,  re- 
deem your  word " 

**0h,  hush,  Gabriel,'*  I  pi*ayed,  driven  to  the  verge  of 
distraction.  **  Oh,  my  poor  darling  !  I  will  do  anything — 
sacrilice  anything  for  your  sake.  It  cannot  matter  now — 
nothing  can  matter — since  life  is  no  longer  dear  to  me 
— since  all  its  possibilities  are  over.  Do  you  not  know 
my  heart  ?  Yes,  yes,  ni}'  promise  shall  be  redeemed  at 
anv  cost.  Oh,  speak  low,  or  Mr.  Sutton  will  hear 
w^'- " 

He  was  very  weak.     In  an  instant  his  head,  once  so 
lofty,  so  handsome,  fell  forward  on  my  breast.     I  tried  to  j 
hold  him,  but  he  slipped  down  to  the  floor — a  senseless 
weight. 

**  He  has  fainted  1"  said  Vincent,  roughly.  **  Deuce  take 
the  coward  !    He  is  likely  to  die  of  simple  fear." 

He  lifted  Gabriel  by  main  force,  and  laid  him  back  on 
the  bed,  then  turned  to  me,  and  the  blood  mounted  high 
in  his  face. 

**  Do  you  consent  to  marry  me,  Jetta  ?"  he  demanded. 

**  Ye8,"I  answered,  feeling  like  a  leaf  in  some  mighty 
maelstrom. 

**  Then  make  reaily  !"  he  cried. 

<*  Whesi  ?"  I  asked,  and  he,  looking  me  full  in  the  face 
with  wicked,  shining  eyes,  iinswercd  : 

**Now — this  verv  Lour! 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

JKTTA  STILL  SPEAKS. 

I  MADE  a  faint  show  of  resistance.  **  Impossible  I"  I 
cried  ;  "I  cannot  marry  you  now — this  hour  1" 

'*  Not  at  all  impossible  I"  answered  Vincent  Hawstone. 
'"  I  came  hero  to-night  prepared  for  emergencies.  In  my 
pocket  is  the  license,  and  below-stairs  waits  a  clergyman 
whom  I  brought  with  me  from  Whithaven.  You  know 
ITim — he  officiates  occasionally  at  the  island  church.  I 
will  have  no  delays  I" — and  his  voice  grew  savagely  au- 
thoritative-;-''you  cannot  put  me  off,  Jetta— it  must  be 
now  or  never  I" 

I  looked  at  Gkibriel  stretohed  senseless  on.  the  bed, 
then  at  the  man  into  whose  omel  hands  Fale  had  de-' 
livered  me,  after  alL 

^*  Ton  ave  ftJse^yon  an  Sfvil  !'*  I  panted ;  ^  hew  do  I 
knofw  flial  yen  irill  keep  xonrireid  and  aa^  Oalidel  f" 


"Is  it  probable,"  ho  sneered,  "that  I  would  deliver 
the  brother  of  my  wife  to  disgrace  and  punishment  ?  To 
me,  Gabriel  is  simply  the  means  to  an  end.  When  the 
end  is  accomplished,  Jetta,  the  means  I  will  consign  to 
your  tender  keeping." 

I  stood  in  apathetic  despair.  Why  should  I  shrink 
from  this  sacrifice  ?  Since  I  could  never  be  the  wife  of 
Basil  Hawkstone,  why  should  I  care  what  became  of  me  ? 
Surely  no  anguish— even  the  giving  of  my  hand  to  Vin- 
cent— could  equal  that  which  I  had  already  experienced 
in  the  renunciation  of  the  lover  that  I  loved. 

"Come  with  me  as  you  are,  Jetta,"  said  Vincent;  "I 
cannot  allow  you  time  to  make  yourself  like  a  bride.  If 
I  give  you  the  opportunity  to  think,  your  sisterly  affec- 
tion will  begin  to  wane,  and,  ten  to  one,  you  will  leave 
Gabriel  to  his  fate,  for  I  know  only  too  well,  that  you 
abhor  me.  We  must  go  down-stairs — will  you  let  no 
take  your  hand  ?" 

I  think  the  face  I  turned  upon  him  was  stern  even  in 
its  pallor. 

"  No  !*'  I  answered  ;  "  do  not  dare  to  touch  me.  I  will 
follow  where  you  lead." 

Ho  glanced  uneasily  toward  the  bed. 

"Leave  Gabriel  as  he  is;  ho  will  revive  all  in  good 
time,"  he  muttered  ;  then  we  went  out  into  the  corridor, 
and  Vincent  Hawkstone  locked  the  door  of  the  cedar 
chamber,  and  put  the  key  significantly  in  my  hand. 

I  descended  the  oaken  stair.  The  two  maids,  Anne  and 
Sarah,  stood  in  the  hall,  apparently  much  frightened. 
At  sight  of  Vincent  they  fled. 

I  entered  the  drawing-room.  A  wood  fire  burned  on 
the  heartJi,  and  a  tall  candelabrum  on  the  mantel  above. 
The  Whithaven  clergyman  was  there,  walking  up  and 
down  the  apartment  with  the  gravity  peculiar  to  the 
cloth.  He  observed  me  sharply ;  I  must  have  looked 
very  unlike  the  conventional  bride  ;  perhaps  ho  saw  some 
startling  contrast  betwixt  my  white,  despairing  face 
and  the  flushed,  triumphant  one  of  my  bridegroom. 
As  Vincent  Hawkstone  drew  the  license  from  his  pocket, 
the  reverend  gentleman  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

*•  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  enter  into  this  marriage 
of  your  own  free  will,  Miss  Ravenel  ?" 

For  an  instant  I  seemed  to  see  a  door  of  escape  open 
before  me  ;  then  I  thought  of  Gabriel,  and  answered : 
"  Yes,  of  my  own  free  will !"    And  so  my  fate  was  sealed. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  next — I  was  like  a  per- 
son stupefied.  I  stood  in  the  light  of  the  candelabrum, 
and  saw,  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly,"  the  terrified  faces  o/ 
the  servants  peering  in  at  the  door,  witnessing  my  sacri-  ' 
fice.  Some  strange  words  were  said  over  me  ;  I  heard, 
but  did  not  comprehend  them.  Somebody  held  my  ham] 
like  a  vise — I  tried  vainly  to  draw  it  away. 

"  Too  late  !"  hissed  Vincent  Hawkstone  in  my  ear ;  "you 
cannot  escape  mo  now  !" 

Then  I  heard  the  Whithaven  clergyman  say  : 

"I  pronounce  you  husband  and  wife  !" 

I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a  peal  of  laughter.  It 
could  not  be  I  who  had  deliberately  married  this  wild, 
bad  Hawkstone,  whom  I  both  despised  and  detested  ! 
Surely  I  must  be  mad  or  dreaming  !  Vincent  turned  to 
the  clergyman,  and  said  :   ^ 

"  The  boat  is  waiting  to  take  you  back  to  Whithaven." 

Those  commonplace  words  broke  the  spell  that  bound 
me.  I  tore  my  hand  from  my  bridegroom's,  and  flew 
back  np  the  stair^to  the  cedar  chamber  and  GabrieL 

He  lay  as  I  had  left  him.    I  knelt  by  his  side. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  I  groaned,  "  I  have  saved  yon,  bnt  t( 
an  infinite  oest !" 

After  a  few  moments  I  heard  some  Toicee  in  fhe  poroh : 
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means  of  kuowiug.  If  the  latter,  fears  for  his  personal 
«afety  bad  probably  urged  him  to  flight ;  and,  as  he 
could  not  possibly  know  the  dire  distress  into  which  I 
was  plunged  because  of  him,  it  was  not  strange  that  he 
should  desert  me. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel  pointed  to  seyen. 
I  listened.  The  house  was  yery  still.  In  a  moment  mj 
mind  was  made  up. 

I  ran  to  mj  own  room,  threw  on  mj  outer  garments, 
and,  fearful  of  being  discoyered  and  intercepted,  crept 
stealthily  down  the  oak  stair,  out  of  Tempest  Hall  and 
through  the  horseshoe  gate  and  into  the  island  road. 

To  whom  should  I  go  in  this  my  hour  of  desperate 
need  ?  Both  Harris  and  Mrs.  Otway  were  powerless  to 
help  me  now.  I  determined  to  take  refuge  with  Peg 
Patton  in  her  Inlet  House. 

I  flew  down  the  tawny  slope,  and  oyer  the  salt  dunes 
with  the  fiBimiliar  song  of  the  sea  in  my  ears,  and  all 
around  me  shadow  and  desolation.  Neyer  did  any  sight 
appear  more  welcome  to  my  eyes  than  the  **  Old  Woman," 
rearing  her  red  column  near  the  entrance  to  the  wooded 
creek.  I  tnrneil  into  the  forest  path.  As  I  stumbled 
along  through  the  salt  pools  and  oyer  the  projecting 
roots  of  trees,  I  heard  of  a  sudden,  a  singular  sound  near 
at  hand— the  steady,  vigorous  thud,  thud  of  a  spade  in 
the  wet  earth.  I  followed  the  noise,  and  came  directly  to 
a  spot  on  the  border  of  the  creek  near  to  the  brown 
house. 

Here  the  moonlight  wavered  and  trembled  through  the 
gloom  of  thickly  braided  branches,  and  the  water  gur- 
gled mournfully  in  the  frost-bitten  reeds  ;  and  here,  too, 
under  a  spreading  tree,  I  found  Peg  Patton  alone  in  the 
night,  digging  a  strange,  sinister  -  looking  hole  in  the 
ground. 

She  was  down  in  its  depths,  throwing  up  spadeful 
after  spadeful  of  brown  earth— I  could  see  her  upraised 
arms,  like  flue  bronze,  and  her  head  bound  with  a  red 
cotton  handkerchief. 

*'Peg!"I  called.  She  lifted  her  dark  face  over  the 
uneven  brink.  **  Peg,  I  am  in  great  need.  Will  you  give 
me  shelter  at  vour  house  ?'* 

She  scrambled  out  of  the  hole  and  dashed  down  her 
spade.  Her  scanty  skii-ts  were  turned  up  from  her  bare 
ankles,  the  fresh  mold  clung  to  her  hands — she  wiped 
them  quickly  on  her  apron,  and  faced  me. 

**Is  it  true,  Jotta  Ravonel,  that  you  have  married  the 
wildest  and  worst  of  all  the  Hawkstones  ?"  she  cried. 
"Yes,'*  I  answered,  **I  have  married  him." 
**  Then  'twas  by  foul  means— never  by  fair  !**  she  said, 
looking  at  me  closely  in  the  moonlight.     "Will  I  give 
vou  shelter?    Yes,  that  I  will— come  with  me." 

She  started  for  the  house.  I  followed.  She  hurried 
me  into  her  living-room  and  bolted  the  door,  then  un- 
covered a  bed  of  red  coals  on  the  hearth,  and  heaped  it 
high  with  driftwood.  The  friendly  warmth  and  light, 
the  sudden  sense  of  security,  overcame  me  for  a  mo- 
ment. Peg  placed  me  on  a  settee,  and  held  a  cup  of 
water  to  my  lips. 

**  I  see,"  she  "said,  dryly,  "you  are  in  great  trouble. 
Have  you  tasted  food  to-day  ?" 
I  shook  my  head. 
"Food  would  choko  me,  Peggy." 
"Pooh  I  you  are  faint  with  fasting.     Unhappy  folks 
must  eat  to  sustain  life,  as  well  as  other  people.     Sit 
here  and  rest  while  I  get  your  supper  ready." 

Immediately  a  fish  and  a  pan  of  potatoes  were  frying 
on  the  hot  coals,  and  a  pot  of  bubbling  coffise  perfomed 
the  room.    Peg  said  nothing  tiU  she  had  ^minirter6d  to 
^  my  bodily  wants,  then  sha  begun  : 


"Why  do  you  start  and   turn   pale  at  every  sound, 
girl  ?    Is  any  one  pursuing  you  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  I  shuddered. 

"Tell  me  the  whole  storv." 

"  Vincent  Hawkstoue  spread  a  net,  and  I  fell  into  it  !** 

"Tell  me  o//." 

I  told  her,  in  a  dull,  unmoved  voice,  as  though  I  was 
relating  the  woes  of  another  instead  of  my  own. 

Peg  took  her  pipe  from  the  mantel  and  lighted  it  at 
the  Are. 

"  I  wish  to  the  Lord  that  I  had  never  interfered  Hwixt 
you  and  Basil  Hawkstone,  if  this  is  the  outcome  of  it  I" 
she  growled.  "Better  that  you  should  h&ve  married  the 
master,  in  spite  of  the  circus-woman,  than  this  devil- 
may-care  Vincent !  No  doubt  your  brother  got  away 
from  the  island  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his  senses— ^ there 
are  always  boats  at  the  landing-place.  Well,  you  shall 
stay  with  me  till  the  master  comes  back,  and  PU  defy 
even  Vincent  Hawkstone  to  take  you  from  this  house 
against  your  will." 

She  pulled  gloomily  at  the  pipe  for  a  few  moments, 
then  continued  : 

"God  only  knows  what  that  young  scoundrel  may  do 
if  his  cousin  doesn't  appear  soon  !  The  islanders  have 
lived  so  long  under  a  Hawkstone  that  they  seem  afraid  to 
lift  hand  or  voice  against  one  of  the  name.  Besides, 
Vincent  is  the  heir.  You  see.  Miss  Havenel,  this  Tem- 
pest is  a  little  world  in  itself,  and,  in  a  mcivsure,  out  of 
reach  of  help  ;  for  fearful  things  might  go  oh  here,  and 
no  one  on  the  mainland  be  the  wiser,  so  long  as  boats 
were  kept  away  from  Whithaven.  Did  you  see  what  I 
was  doing  when  you  found  me  out  in  the  woods  to- 
night ?" 

"  Digging  a  grave  !"  I  said. 

"  Yes — come,  aM  I  will  show  you  who  is  to  fill  it." 

Peg  took  up  the  lamp,  and  we  went  down  the  passage 
to  the  room  of  Hawkstone's  mad  mother.  There,  on  a 
low  couch,  I  saw  something  lying,  like  spotless  Parian — 
the  whitest,  most  unearthly  thing  my  eyes  ever  rested  on 
— Philip  Hawkstono's  murderess.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
her  moonlight  hands  lay  peacefully  on  her  breast.  A 
long  garment,  white  as  hoar-frost,  covered  her  slender 
body,  and  her  wonderful  hair,  like  raveled  white  silk, 
ha<l  been  carefully  arranged  in  massive  braids.  It  needed 
but  one  glance  to  show  me  that  she  lay  there,  not  in 
sleep,  but  in  the  pathetic  majesty  of  death.  I  started 
back  and  looked  at  Peg.     Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Yes,  she  is  dead  !"  she  said,  simply.  "  Last  night  I 
missed  her,  and  about  the  time  Vincent  Hawkstone  was 
forcing  you  into  marriage,  I  found  her  lying  by  the  rock 
of  the  Old  Woman — lying  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and 
her  hands  full  of  sea  shells,  and  the  tide  foaming  uj)  at 
her  feet.  As  you  look  at  her  now.  Miss  Ravenel,  you 
must  forget  what  she  did  long  years  ago.  I've  often 
thought  she  exhausted  all  the  evil  in  her  on  that  one 
deed,  for  she's  been  like  an  angel  ever  since.  For  nioro 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I've  tended  her  faithfully  iu 
this  room  ;  but,  as  you  see,  my  work  is  over  now.  Tlioro 
she  lies — the  poor,  wronged,  mad  wife  of  the  man  I  once 
loved  I" 

"And  you  were  digging  that  grave  for  her  ?"  I  asked, 
wondering. 
Peg  nodded. 

"I  fancy  she  would  not  rest  in  the  Hawkstone  tomb. 
They  did  not  want  her  in  life — they  shall  not  have  her  in 
death.  I  have  made  her  ready  with  my  own  hands.  I 
haTO  dng  her  grave  with  my  own  hands.  I  shall  bury 
her  myself ;  she  would  not  like  to  have  other  servioe  than 
mine,  Fm  snre,  because  mine  is  a  service  of  love.*' 
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Tho  grand  old  room  wore  a  disordered  appearance. 
The  table  was  strewn  with  j^apers,  rolls  of  money,  and 
account-books.  At  a  cabinet  stood  Vincent  Hawkstone, 
rummaging  among  his  cousin's  private  effects,  opening 
letters,  spying  into  corners.  He  was  splashed  with  mud 
from  hard  riding— he  was  red  and  wild-eved  with  hard 
drinking.  He  started  guiltily  as  Peg  opened  the  cloor. 
His  handsome,  dissij^ated  face  grew  dark  with  Avrath. 

"You  she-pirate,  what  do  you  want  hero  ?"he  cried. 

She  gave  him  a  look  that  made  him  quail. 

"The  last  that  I  heard  of  you,  Vincent  Hawkstone,  you 
bad  been  ordered  from  this  island — outlawed — forbidden 
to  set  foot  here  again.  How  is  it  that  you  are  back,  as 
soon  as  the  master  leayes  it,  working  all  sorts  of  mischief 
— breaking,  entering,  assaulting,  robbing — not  to  men- 
tion that  marriage  business  with  Miss  Ravenel  ?  You 
traitor,  you  thief  !  You'll  be  jailed  at  Wiithaven  when 
the  master  comes  back  !" 

With  an  oath,  he  dashed  down  liis  papers,  and  caught 
up  a  chair,  as  if  to  fell  the  bold  creature.  But  she  was 
too  quick  for  him.  Before  he  could  comprehend  her 
purpose,  she  seized  him  in  a  tremendous  grip,  hurled 
him  to  the  floor  and  i>lanted  her  knee  on  his  breast.  In 
tho  brawny  hands  of  this  prodigious  woman,  Vincent 
Hawkstone,  man  though  ho  was,  found  himself  a  pygmy, 
a  mere  child. 

**  Joe  Derby  !"  she  called. 

Joe  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  grew  ])alo. 

**  Bring  me  a  strong  rope  !"  commanded  Peg. 

Joe's  cowardly  old  legs  fairly  bent  under  him,  but  he 
dared  not  refuse.     He  brought  the  rope. 

"Oh,  lor',  Peg,  whatever  are  you  a-going  to  do  ?'*  he 
quavered. 

"  Bind  him.  If  you  had  possessed  tho  pluck  of  a  cat 
you  miglit  have  done  it  yourself." 

"  By  the  great  horn  spoon,  this  is  bold  business,  Peg  !" 
groaned  Joe. 

She  kept  one  hand  on  Vincent's  wind2)ipe — with  the 
other  she  held  him  flat  to  the  floor. 

"Put  the  rope  round  his  legs,  Joe  !" 

Joe  obeyed.  In  a  twinkling  he  was  bonnd  hand  and 
foot.  Peg  drew  the  cords  mercilessly  tight — he  could 
not  move  an  inch. 

Ho  glared  up  at  his  captor  with  furious  eyes. 

"  Wait  till  I  get  free,"  he  said,  softly,  *'  and  I  will  burn 
the  Inlet  House  over  vour  head  !" 

Peg  snapped  her  fingers  in  scorn. 

"Better  save  your  wind,  sir,  to  make  explanations  to 
Mr.  Basil.  The  rope  is  strong,  and  hero  you  must  lie  till 
your  cousin  comes — whether  it  be  for  one  hour  or  foiir- 
ttud-twenty  !  I  hoi>e  to  tho  Lord  lie'll  shoot  you  dead 
when  he  hears  of  your  marriage  with  Jetta  Kavenel  !" 

She  siiatched  up  a  bunch  of  keys  from  the  library- 
table,  and  went  out  with  Joo  Derby,  and  locked  the 
librarv  -  door,  followed  bv  a  storm  of  curses  from  the 
man  on  tho  floor. 

"Look  here,  Joe,"  said  l\'g,  "which  of  these  keys  be- 
longs to  tho  granary  ?  Go  and  let  old  Harris  out  before 
the  rats  cat  him.  Tell  him  to  get  back  his  master's  ac- 
count-books and  money  as  quick  as  he  can,  and  let  no- 
body go  near  the  library  while  Vincent  Hawkstone  is  there. 
I've  cMpiKjd  tlie  wings  of  your  bird  for  you  ;  low  keep 
him — d've  hoar? — till  Prince  Lucifer  comes." 

"Yes,  l*eggy — yes,  old  gal — you  be  a  rum  one,  sure 
enough  !"  quavered  Derby,  in  stujnd  wonder. 

Peg  went  first  to  the  kitchen,  where  dire  confusion 
roigned. 

"A  precious  lot  you  are  I"  she  cried,  glowering  in  at 
the  frightened  servants  from  the  door  ;  "  not  one  of  you 


worth  the  salt  that's  put  in  your  porridge,  to  stand  by 
and  see  such  things  done  here,  and  raise  no  outcry  against 
the  evil-doer  !" 

She    mounted   to    the    chamber  where    Mrs.    Otwav 
cri]>pled  and  helpless,  lay  bemoaning  the  fato  of  her  fa- 
vorite, Jetta  Bavenel. 

"  She's  gone,  Peggy — nobody  knows  where  I"  cried  the 
unfortunate  housekeeper  at  sight  of  the  brown  woman. 
"  Perhaps  she's  drowned  herself  off  the  rocks.  I  tried  to 
send  word  to  the  mainland,  but  Vincent  Hawkstone 
would  let  no  person  leave  the  island*  It  all  happened 
under  this  roof,  and  yet  I  was  x>owcrless  to  help  her, 
Peggy — it  distracts  me  to  think  of  it !" 

"Be  calm,  ma'am,"  said  Peg,  dryly.  "Jetta  Baren<:l 
is  at  mv  house,  safe  and  sound,  and  there  she  will  star 
for  the  present.  What's  become  of  her  brother  who  was 
fetched  to  this  island  bv  Vincent  Hawkstone  ?'* 

"We  do  not  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Otway.  "Sarah 
went  to  the  cedar  chamber  last  night,  and  found  it 
empty.  Vincent  had  been  drinking  himself  helpless  for 
hours  ;  but  he  roused  up  about  midnight,  and  began  tear- 
ing up  and  down,  and  ordering  us  all  from  our  beds  to  look 
iov  Miss  Bavenel." 

"  I've  settled  him  for  a  space,"  said  Peg,  grimly.  "  He's 
down  now  on  the  library-floor,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
he's  going  to  stay  there  till  Basil  Hawkstone  appears. 
The  servants  are  so  demoralized,  you  must  go  below,  Mrs. 
Otway,  and  keep  them  in  hand  till  matters  mend." 

She  snatched  the  housekeeper  up  in  her  brawny  arms, 
carried  her  down-stairs,  and  put  her  carefully  on  a  sofa, 
calling  Anne  and  Sarah  to  attend  Iht. 

"  Here  you  can  keej)  an  eye  on  the  whole  household, 
'"Mrs.  Otway,"  she  said.  "As  for  me,  I  must  hurry  back 
t )  tho  Inlet— it  isn't  safe  to  leave  Miss  Bavenel  there 
alone.  If  anything  further  goes  wrong,  I'll  be  again  to 
the  fore.  But,  ) dense  God,  if  it's  possible,  we'll  have  the 
must  r  back  bv  sunset." 

ft' 

With  that  she  stalked  out  of  the  house,  and  round  to 
the  granary.  Joe  Derby  had  liberated  Harris,  and  got  him 
home  to  his  cottage,  where  tho  old  overseer  had  gone  off 
straightway  in  an  apoplectic  fit. 

"  He'll  never  bo  any  good  again — see  if  he  i  I"  said 
Joe,  dolefully.      "  jNIr.  Vincent  has  finished  him." 

Peg  at  that  moment  espied  Sampson,  the  boatman,  ad- 
vancing along  the  road,  and  hurried  to  meet  him. 

"Sami)son,"  she  said,  sternly,  "you  were  always  a 
trusty  man,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of 
these  islanders,"  with  a  contemptuous  look  at  Joe.  "Bo 
off  to  Whithaven  as  fast  as  wind  and  tide  will  take  von. 
and  if  Basil  Hawkstone  is  there,  bring  him  back  in  your 
boat ;  and  if  he's  gone  farther,  teh-^raph  him  that  he 
must  come  with  speed.  You  know  the  need,  man.  Be 
livelv,  now — vou  haven't  a  minute  to  h)se  !  ' 

"Lively  it  is,  Peg  !*'  answered  Sampson,  cheerfullv. 
"I'll  find  the  master  -never  fear,"  and  down  the  slope 
he  went  to  the  landin^'-j)laee. 

Peg,  with  a  i>arting  injunction   to  Mr.  Derby  to  mind 
his  eve,  and  l<»t  no  living  creatnie  po   near  the  librarv 
folhnved  the  old  boatman. 

Joe,  at  the  horseshoe  gate,  gazrd  aflt-r  the  two  till  they 
vanished. 

"She's  a  whole  handful  is  that  Vo'^  1"  ho  muttered  ; 
then  he  shufiled  into  the  ganjen,  aiitl,  led  l.)y  a  fatal 
curiosity,  drew  near  to  the  library-window,  and  peered 
in  at  Vincent  Hawkstone  lying  on  the  oak  fioor,  bound 
hand  and  foot — hel]dess  as  a  lly  in  a  web — vanquished^ 
made  captive  by  a  wonmn.  As  Derby's  shadow  darkened 
tho  pane  the  prisoner  turned  his  prostrate  head,  and  his 
ores  met  the  islander  s. 
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"Joe  !"  he  called,  in  a  persnasive  yoice. 

** Well,  sir?"  faltered  Derby. 

*'  Come  ia  here  and  oat  this  rope  V" 

**Lor',  sir— I  can't  I    I'm  afraid  !" 

"Joe  Derby,  cut  this  rope»  I  say,  and  be  qnick  abont 
it,  too  !  I  shall  be  lord  of  Tempest  Island  some  day — 
then  I  will  remember  yotL  If  yon  refuse,  I'll  shoot  yon 
dead  the  moment  I  am  again  a  free  man." 

"  Oh,  sir  !    Lor',  sir  1  yon  do  go  on  dreadful !" 

"Make  haste  !  I've  a  hundred  dollars  in  my  left-hand 
vest-pocket,  Joe — take  it,  it  is  yours  !" 

Derby's  hand  clutched  the  window.  There  was  a 
moment  of  suspense,  then  he  slowly  raised  the  sash  and 
scrambled  through,  hanging  his  head  in  shame. 

"  Out  with  your  jackknife  !"  commanded  Vincent. 

He  was  frightened  beyond  measure — too  frightened, 
perhaps,  to  fully  understand  what  he  was  about. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Vincent,"  he  faltered,  "  will  you  be- 
haye  like  a  gentleman,  and  go  peaceably  away  from  the 
Tempest,  and  leave  what  doesn't  as  yet  belong  to  you,  if 
I  do  this  thing,  which.  Lor'  knows,  I  oughtn't  to  do  ?" 

The  handsome,  lawless  face,  prone  there  in  the  dust, 
put  on  a  wicked,  mocking  smile. 

"  Try  me  and  see,  Derby,  but  don't  keep  me  waiting  ! 
That  she-devil  drew  the  rope  so  tight  it  cuts  me  like  a 
sword.  There  I  you  have  your  knife  out — now  open  the 
blade,  you  cowardly  blackguard !  My  wrists — free  my 
wrists  first  I" 

And  Derby,  groaning  at  his  own  weakness,  bent  down, 
with  knocking  knees,  and  severed  the  cords  that  held 
Vincent  Hawkstone  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  INTKBVIEW. 

In  a  certain  secluded  street  of  Whithaven,  behind  a 
high  wall  and  an  immensely  tall  evergreen  hedf^e,  stood 
a  small,  dilapidated  cottage,  that  looked  like  a  hermit 
retired  from  the  world. 

Somebody  had  died  there  under  strange  circumstances 
a  few  years  previous,  and  from  this,  or  some  other  cause, 
the  place  had  fallen  to  ruinous  neglect  and  decay. 
House-hunters  shunned  it,  open  lots  bounded  it — neigh- 
bors were  few.  The  street  outside  the  shaky  wooden  gate 
was  little  traversed — dullness  and  solitude  clung  to  the 
whole  vicinity.  Nobody  cared  to  peer  through  the  un- 
pruned  evergreens,  or  disturb  the  reign  of  moths  and 
cobwebs  behind  the  closed  shutters  of  the  house.  And 
yet,  on  the  night  which  followed  ihe  events  of  the  last 
chapter,  a  man  came  to  the  shaky  wooden  gate  and 
knocked  long  and  furiously — yea,  like  one  who  knew 
that  somebody  on  the  other  side  could  give  him  admit- 
tance. 

Afler  a  while  he  heard  a  sound  of  light  feet  along  the 
mossy  flags  of  the  walk,  a  hand  pushed  bock  the  rusty 
bolts  that  held  the  gate,  and  a  smart  French  maid  in  cap 
and  apron  confronted  the  visitor. 

"I  want  to  see  your  mistress,  and  immediately !"  said 
the  man. 

^^ Allans,  monsieur .'"  And  the  maid  shoi  the  bolU  into 
place,  and  then  ran  on  before,  and  ushered  him  into  a 
damp,  moldy  little  parlor,  where  a  fire  was  making  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  warm  the  chilly  atmosphere— a  mean, 
musty  parlor,  lighted  by  oil-lamps. 

Vincent  Hawkstone  looked  around  with  an  amused 
laugh. 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  he  cried,  stumbling  in  a  hole  in  the 
moth-eaten  c«rpet  and  barely  saviDg  his  head  from  slmrp 
eontaol  with  the  eUmnejpieoe ;  "doM  your  ndslraM. 


enjoy  the  retirement  of  this  charming  place,  Celende  ? 
Does  she  really  mean  to  stay  here  long  ?" 

The  maid  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  barbarous !  Rats,  mice,  spiders, 
dust !  Madame  is  a  heroine,  but  to-night  will  end  it 
all,  surelv." 

Then  she  went  out,  and  Vincent  Hawkstone  began  to 
pace  back  and  forth  across  that  dangerous  carpet,  with 
the  sweat  of  nervous  fear  starting  out  of  his  forehead. 

"I  have  gone  so  far  that  I  cannot  turn  back  now,"  he 
muttered,  under  his  breath.  "If  this  woman  does  not 
help  me  to-night  I  am  lost !" 

The  swish  of  a  silken  train,  the  tap  of  high  heels,  and 
Mademoiselle  Zephyr  entered. 

She  raised  her  pretty  eyebrows  as  Vincent  rushed  to 
meet  her. 

"  By  my  soul.  Zephyr,  my  fair  sybarite,  you  have  found 
a  cheerful  hiding-place  !"  he  cried.  "Prince  Lucifer, 
keen  as  he  is,  would  never  discover  you  in  this  dismal 
den.     Did  Dudley  bring  you  my  letter  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  He  also  told  me  that  you  were 
amusing  yourself  at  the  island.  Merci !  how  haggard  and 
queer  you  look  ! — not  at  all  like  the  new-made  bride- 
groom. I  fear  Jetta  Ravenel  has  not  taken  kindly  to  that 
sudden  change  of  husbands." 

The  sullen  blood  arose  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  Plague  take  her  obstinacy  I  The  ruse  that  you  pro- 
posed, mademoiselle,  was  successfal — she  fell  into  my 
net,  but  she  ordered  me  out  of  her  presence  as  though  I 
had  been  a  dog,  and  then  ran  away  altogether  from 
Tempest  Hall. " 

Zephyr  sank  into  the  nearest  cbair,  and  broke  into  a 
ringing  laugh. 

"  How  delightful— for  you  !  Ah,  I  am  quits  with  that 
girl,  at  last  1  At  last  she  is  recompensed  for  daring  io\ 
win  Basil  Hawkstone's  heart !  But  what  brings  you  hero 
to-night,  Vincent  ?  You  ought  to  be  pursuing  your  lost 
bride.  Did  you  wish  to  find  a  sympathetic  ear  in  which 
to  pour  your  marital  griev^ances  ?  It  is  now  six  o'clock  " 
— glancing  at  a  timepiece  on  the  mantel — "  and  at  seven 
I  have  an  engagement  that  cannot  be  delayed.  I  will 
give  you  just  ten  minutes  in  which  to  unbosom  yourself-, 
not  a  second  more." 

He  came  close  up  to  her  chair,  drawing  his  breath 
hard.  The  desperate  fear  in  his  face  was  very  un- 
pleasant. 

"You  and  I,  Zephyr,  have  enterecl  into  an  allianco 
against  Prince  Lncifer — our  common  enemy.  I  come  to 
remind  you  of  it.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  iu  a  deuce  of  a 
scrape,  and  you  must  help  me  out." 

"  You  have  committed  unpardonable  sins  in  Basil's  ab- 
sence— eh  ?"  she  smiled.  "When  he  comes  back  to  the 
Tempest,  and  finds  how  mattei*s  have  gone  in  his  absence, 
he  will  show  you  no  mercv  ?" 

"Too  true  I" 'groaned  Vincent.  "And  because  he  has 
forgiven  me  so  many  times  in  the  past,  he  is  all  the  more 
likely  now  to  overwhelm  me  with  the  vials  of  his  wrath." 

"You  are  afraid  of  him  ?"  she  said. 

"Mortally,"  he  acknowledged. 

"And  fear  makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  sneered  Vera. 
"Well,  without  doubt,  you  will  be  made  to  smart  for 
taking  possession  of  Tempest  Island  and  all  upon  it,  be- 
fore your  time  had  lawfully  come."  Again  she  glanced 
impatiently  toward  the  clock.  "  Time  flies,  Vincent.  I 
have  important  business  on  hand,  and  you  are  keeping 
me  from  my  toilet." 

He  took  %  fresh  turn  across  the  moth-eaten  carpet, 
eoming  l«ek  to  her,  however,  like  the  needle  to  the 
magnet 
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"  Have  yon  forgiven  Prince  Lncifer  his  soom  of  yon  ?" 
he  8aid»  hoarsely.  **Have  yon  forgotten  that  yon  once 
entreated  him  on  your  knees  to  love  you  again,  and  he 
refused  ?" 

Her  smiling  little  face  changed. 

**  I  forget  nothing,"  she  answered,  shortly. 

''Your  heart  has  not  softened  toward  him  ?  You  hate 
him  as  much  as  ever,  Vera  ?*' 

**  I  hate  him  more  than  ever  !  "Why  do  you  ask  such 
absurd  questions  T* 

*•  Look  here  I"  cried  Vincent  Hawkstone,  roughly  ;  "I 
fancy  yon  have  some  private  game  of  your  own  afoot, 
Vera.  However  that  may  bcj  one  thing  is  imperative  - 
Prince  Lucifer  must  never  return  to  Tempest  Island 
alive!  You  have  sworn  to  help  me— now  keep  your 
vow  1" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  soft,  deriding  eyes. 

**  How  tragic  you  grow  !  I  have  recalled  Basil  Hawk- 
stone,  you  know,  from  his  chase  after  Bee,  and  appointed 
a  tryst  with  him  io-night  in  Whithaven — not  from  caprice, 
but  deep  design.  Undoubtedly  he  is  on  his  way  from 
New  York  at  this  very  moment ;  at  any  rate,  he  will  be 
sure  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  named  by  me.'' 

He  started  nervously. 

**A  tryst! — to-night,  Vera? — before  he  goes  down  to 
the  island  ?" 

**  Yes.  How  wild  and  strange  you  look  !  Do  you  wish 
to  kiU  your  cousin  ?" 

**Yes,"  replied  Vincent,  deliberately  ;  **I  wish  to  kill 
*  him,  for  I  have  no  safety  but  in  his  destruction  !** 

"  Pooh  I"  she  scoffed  ;  **  high  tragedy  may  be  fascinat- 
ing, but  it  is  also  dangerous,  and  after  a  while  it  becomes 
ii  trifle  tiresome.  Come,  what  have  you  done  with  that 
troublesome  fellow  Gabriel  ?  Is  he  still  at  the  island, 
whither  you  carried  him  to  assist  at  your  nuptials  ?*' 

'*  No,  he  made  off  from  the  Tempest  as  soon  as  his  wits 
returned,"  answered  Vincent,  gloomily.  "Heaven  only 
knows  where  he  is  at  the  present  date  I  No  matter— he 
has  served  his  purpose.  I  take  it  yon  never  cared  a  rush 
for  him  ?*'    She  lifted  her  lovely  eyebrows. 

"  I  have  had  many  admirers  in  my  day,  but  never  one 
that  I  found  so  intolerable  as  that  boy.  Wbat  I  am  to  do 
with  him  I  cannot  tell."  She  arose  with  an  impatient 
gesture.  **  Really,  I  must  not  spare  you  another  minute, 
Vincent !  By  this  time  Celende  is  quite  wild.  As  I  said 
before,  your  coi^in  will  bo  m  Whithaven  to-night.  I 
shall  meet  him  in  another  place,  but  he  will  follow  me 
here,  to  recover  his  daughter.  We  shall  probably  have 
an  interesting  interview.  '*  She  made  an  eloquent  grimace. 
**I  will  permit  you  to  be  present,  if  yon  like." 

He  grew  pale. 

**  Heaven  above  !  Do  you  think  I  mean  to  risk  a  per- 
sonal encounter  with  Prince  Lucifer !  What !  coLfront 
him  face  to  face  ?  Not  I !  You  must  put  me  behind  the 
door !" 

"You  wish  to  stab  him  in  the  dark,  then  ?" 

His  cowardly  eyes  would  not  meet  her  bright,  derisive 
gaze.     He  looked  straight  down  at  the  floor. 

"You  pledged  your  word  to  help  me,  Vera,"  Vincent 
grumbled. 

"  Have  I  not  done  so  ?"  she  answered.  **  You  could 
never  have  manied  Jetta  Ravenel  but  for  my  aid.  My 
dear  ally,  make  any  little  arrangement  with  your  con- 
science that  yon  like— n*iin/>.r/«.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
oblige  you.  At  eigbt  o'clock,  remember,  yon  will  find 
Basil  Hawkstone  at  this  house." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  grimly  meditating. 

"At  eight  sharp,  I  will  be  here,"  he  muttered,  then 
took  up  his  hat  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

DBATH. 

The  New  York  Express  rumbled  into  Whithaven  that 
night  a  half-hour  behind  time. 

The  first  passenger  to  alight  was  Basil  Hawkstone — 
weaiy  and  dust-stained  from  the  most  fruitless  and  ex- 
asperating search  that  a  man  ever  pursued. 

As  he  walked  out  of  the  depot  the  chill,  salty  wind  of 
the  street  met  him,  like  a  breath  from  his  island  home. 
The  moon  was  rising  on  the  harbor,  and  scattering  her 
first  level  rays  into  the  elm-shaded  town.  In  the  busy 
thoroughfares  echoes  of  traffic  and  toil  still  lingered. 

Hawkstone  turned  from  street  to  street,  and  approached 
a  quiet  square,  overlooked  by  a  gray  stone  church.  Yes, 
this  was  the  place— a  queer  one,  certainly,  for  a  woman 
like  Vera  to  select !  He  had  tasted  her  treachery  too 
often  not  to  feel  his  suspicions  stir  now. 

The  door  of  the  sacred  edifice  stood  open — a  light 
shone  through — something  was  going  on  within.  She 
meant  to  meet  him  in  the  porch,  maybe.  As  he  stepped 
into  the  shadow  he  came  face  to  face  with  a  man  who 
was  leaning  against  the  carved  stone  there,  with  a  broad, 
brimmed  hat  drawn  low  over  his  face. 

"Have  you  business  in  this  particular  spot,  sir  ?"  de- 
manded Hawkstone. 

The  man  gave  a  violent  start. 

"Stand  off !"  he  cried,  in  a  thick  voice,  which  Hawk- 
stone recognized  as  belonging  to  Gabriel  RaveneL  Out 
of  the  porch  he  dashed,  and  down  the  steps,  vanishing 
instantly  in  darkness. 

"  Poor  simpleton  !"  muttered  Hawkstone.  "  Plainly 
he  knows  that  Mademoiselle  Zephyr  is  expected  here  to- 
night. The  moth  hovers  persistently  in  the  candle  that 
has  already  scorched  his  silly  wings." 

He  looked  into  tho  vestibule— it  was  empty  ;  into  the 
church  itself.  The  only  person  visible  was  a  sexton  of 
ancient  and  melancholy  asi>ect.  He  motioned  Hawk- 
stone to  enter. 

"  The  lady  will  be  coming  shortly,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a 
solemn  smile.  "I  am  instructed  to  tell  you  to  take  a 
seat." 

Hawkstone  thought  this  very  odd.  He  had  scarcely 
expected  to  find  a  church  open  and  lighted  for  wbat 
Vera  called  their  last  meeting  on  earth.  Full  of  doubt 
and  wrath,  he  sat  down. 

"It  is  some  new  trick  of  the  enemy  1"  he  thought. 

Did  she  really  intend  to  meet  him  ?  Judg^g  from  her 
past  conduct,  the  chances  were  against  it.  He  seemed  to 
be  the  only  living  thing  in  the  place.  Even  the  old 
sexton  had  disappeared.  The  pews  stretched  in  empty 
rows  around  him  —  the  pulpit  was  vacant  He  found 
something  ominous  and  oppressive  in  so  much  space  and 
silence. 

Suddenly  Hawkstone  became  aware  that  another  p&son 
had  entered  the  church,  and  was  slipping  noiselessly 
into  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle.  He  looked. 
It  was  Gkkbriel  Ravenel. 

The  boy  was  as  pale  as  ashes,  yet  perfectly  composed — 
indeed,  he  had  the  careful,  orderly  appearance  of  one 
who  had  prepared  himself  for  some  supreme  occasion. 
He  did  not  see  Hawkstone,  but  kept  his  handsome  head 
bent,  as  though  his  gaze  was  turned  inward,  not  outward. 

Had  Mademoiselle  Zephyr  called  him,  also,  to  thia 
place. 

"By  my  soul  1  he,  too,  seems  to  be  waiting  for  her 
here  !"  Basil  Hawkstone  said  to  himself,  with  fresh  in- 
dignation. 

Seven  o'clock  struck  in  the  ohuroh  -  tower. 

At  the  same  moment  a  peal  of  muaio  burst  from  the 
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former  stood  at  the  foot  ei  tbe  pulxiit-stair  and  received 
the  twaiu. 

Verily,  it  was  a  weddiug  to  which  the  beautiful  circus- 
rider  had  Summoned  her  divorceil  husband  !  In  that 
Whithaven  church,  she  was  actually  marrying  Jasper 
Hatton  —  the  man  who  had  j^ersistently  pursued  her 
across  continents  and  over  seas  for  many  a  year.  After 
doing  her  utmost  to  part  Hawkstone  from  Jotta  Bavenel, 
she  stood  there  before  his  eyes,  uttering  marriage  vows 
for  the  second  time  ! 

He  could  have  laughed  aloud.  What  would  his  poor 
unhappy  darling  at  Tempest  Hall  say  to  this  ?  Surely 
her  scruples  must  vanish  now  —  her  struggles  against 
their  mutual  happiness  cease  !  Mademoiselle  could  not 
dream  of  the  weight  she  was  lifting  from  his  heart — of 
the  unspeakable  relief  and  joy  that  filled  him,  as  he  sat 
and  listened  to  that  brief,  imx)ressivo  ceremony  there  at 
the  pulpit-stair. 

Thank  God  !  it  was  over !  Thev  were  husband  and 
wife  I  They  were  coming  back  along  the  aifslo — drawing 
near  to  Hawkstone.  Already  her  great  eyes,  full  of 
malice,  had  sought  and  found  him  —  already  the  old 
mocking  smile  w?-s  dawning  on  her  rod  lips,  when  lo  !  in 
the  opposite  pew,  like  a  death's  head  at  tbe  ancient 
Egyptian  banquets,  Gabriel  Ksivonel  started  \\\},  Never 
on  earth  would  Hawkstcmo  forj^fit  his  face. 

He  sprang  into  the  aisle,  iu  the  very  front  of  the  bridal 
pair. 

Thov  hoard  him  orv  out,  **  Pid  I  not  sav  that  when 
you  phivod  me  false,  it  would  bo  time  for  one  ()f  us  to 
die?"     "  ^ 

Then  a  slmrp  report  rang  through  the  church,  there 
was  a  puff  of  gruy  smoke,  and  in  the  path  of  the  fair 
woman  who  had  duped  and  deceiv«*d  him— so  near  tliat 
hLs  blood  might  have  si)rinklod  her  wedding  garments — 
Gabriel  Kavencl  foil  prone  and  motionless  with  a  bullet 
through  his  brain. 

Vera  uttered  a  shriek  and  sank  into  the  arms  of  Jasper 
Hatton,  who  carried  her  straight  out  of  the  church. 

The  sexton  and  tho  clergyman  rushed  to  the  fallen 
man.  Hawkstone  opened  his  vest.  Vera's  boy  lover, 
who  hoil  squandered  for  her  sake  honor,  fortune  and 
friends,  lay  stone  dead  in  the  way  which  her  wicked 
little  feet  had  traversed  from  the  altar  to  the  church- 
door. 

'*  Curse  her  I"  muttered  Hawkstone,  looking  down  on 
the  i>ale  young  face,  so  changed  and  wasted,  and  on 
which  the  dignity  of  deatli  was  fa.st  settling.  **She 
has  done  her  work,  and  done  it  well  I" 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

A  GLASS   or  WINE. 

A  HAND  touched  Hawkstone 's  arm  ;  a  strange  man 
Btood  bv  his  side. 

"There's  a  carriage  wailing  at  tho  door  for  Mr.  Basil 
Hawkstone,"  he  said.  •*lJe  so  good  as  to  come  with  me, 
sir — Mrs.  Hatton  wishes  to  see  you  in  another  place." 

"She  wishes  to  see  me  ?  Bv  Heaven  !  I  wish  also  to 
see  her  !"  said  Hawkstone,  through  his  teeth,  and,  stern 
as  Fate,  be  followed  the  man. 

At  the  foot  of  the  church-steps  a  close  carriage  stood. 
Madly  intent  upon  finding  Bee,  and  tearing  the  child 
from  Zephyr  and  Jasper  Hatton,  Hawkstone  leaped  in- 
side the  vehicle,  and  was  driven  rapidly  away  through 
the  moonlit  streets  of  Whithaven. 

The  strange  driver  stopped  at  a  wooden  gate,  behind 
which  a  tnmble-down  cottage  stood,  gn^r^ed  by  rows  of 
unpnmed  etei^greeni.    It  was  the  house  where  Yi 


Hawkstone  had  visited  Mademoiselle  Zephjr  two  hoan 
before. 

"Push  back  that  gate,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  "and 
knock  at  the  door." 

Hawkstone,  who  could  no  longer  feol  surprise  at  ar«y- 
thing,  followed  these  instructions,  and  found  himself  on 
the  threshold  of  the  cottage,  face  to  face  with  the  French 
maid  Celende,  who  had  promptly  opened  the  door  at  his 
approach. 

"Enter,  monsieur !"  she  said,  and  Hawkstone  strode 
into  the  musty,  moth-eaten  parlor,  which  was  warmetl 
and  lighted,  but  empty.  As  he  towered  in  that  damp, 
moldy  room,  hacking  darkly,  indignantly  around  him, 
and  wondering  why  he  had  been  lured  to  such  a  rat  s 
nest,  a  door  swung  open,  there  was  a  limping  step,  a 
little  ciy,  and  Bee  herself  was  in  his  arms — ^Bee,  his  lost 
daugliter,  whom  he  had  pursued  for  three  bitter,  miser- 
able days.  Trembling,  and  full  of  sobs,  she  clung  abont 
his  neck. 

"Oh,  papa,  papa  !"  she  cried  ;  "have  you  come  for  m*e 
at  last?  Take  me  back  to  Tempest  Island — quick — 
quick  !" 

And  then  followed  the  soft  sweep  of  satin  and  lace,  an 
odor  of  orange  -  flowers  saluted  his  nostrils,  and  Vera, 
still  in  her  bridal  fleeces,  stood  before  him,  with  the  old, 
deliant,  dare-devil  light  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  Did  you  enjoy  your  visit  to  Gotham  ?**  she  began,  in 
j  the  taunting  tone  that  he  knew  so  well.  "  Very  sorry, 
I  1  am  sure,  to  have  led  you  such  a  vain  chase,  but  I  could 
j  think  of  no  other  way  in  which  to  gain  a  little  time. 
\  Look  at  this  house  !  Consider  what  I  must  have  suffered, 
I  hiding  here  for  three  dreadful  days  I  It  required  nerve, 
did  it  not,  to  exchange  my  luxurious  rooms  at  the  Eagle 
Hotel  for  such  squalor  and  ruin  ?  But  something  of 
the  sort  was  necessary  to  mislead  you,  don*t  you  see  ?" 
His  child  was  safe  iu  his  arms,  and  only  a  few  miles  of 
moonlit  water  intervened  betwixt  him  and  Tempest  Ibl- 
and.  What  mattered  the  malicious  tricks  of  this  woman 
now  ?  J 

"Madam,"  he  muttered,  dryly,  "you  have  led  me  a 
long  chase,  but  not  a  vain  one,  since  I  find  my  daughter 
at  the  end  of  it.  I  shall  take  good  care  that  Jasper  Hat- 
ton does  not  abduct  her  again.  For  the  pleasant,  sur- 
prise which  you  planned  for  me  in  Whithaven  church  to- 
night I  thank  you  !  You  did  me  a  greater  service  than 
you  knew  when  you  stood  there  and  married  that  poor 
fool  Hatton.  Did  he  find  it  pleasant  to  walk  out  of 
church  with  you  over  the  dead  body  of  a  rival  ?  Fare- 
well, madam.  Look  your  last  on  your  child,  for,  as  the 
Lord  livcth,  and  as  niv  soul  liveth,  you  shall  never  see 
her  again  !" 

She  broke  into  a  wicked  little  laugh.  Her  derisive 
eyes  shone  softly,  ihe  odor  of  the  orango-flowers  oa  her 
breast  confusod  and  sickened  him.  Never  had  she  looked 
so  dazzlin*.',  so  d;in porous. 

"And  did  yuu  tlunk  I  really  wished  to  keep  Bee?'* 
she  purred.  *Why,  tlio  very  nit;ht  wo  carried  her  away 
from  the  island  I  was  tempted  to  push  her  out  of  tho 
boat  before  we  reached  Whithaven.  Troublesome  little 
thing  !  I  am  glad  to  witsh  my  hands  of  her — glad  to  re- 
turn her  to  her  fond  pax>a,  for  she  has  wept,  and  sulked, 
and  tormented  me  incredibly  since  her  capture.  She 
loves  that  girl  Jetta  Kavenel— talks  only  of  her,  which  is 
enough,  of  itself,  to  make  me  hate  the  child  I  If  she  had 
inherited  my  beauty  I  might  have  bred  her  to  my  own 
profession,  but  why  burden  myself  with  a  plain,  crippled 
little  creature  like  this  ?  No.  All  my  attempts  to  aaoim 
her  liave  been  made  solely  to  torment  you.  NeTer  hu 
she  possessed  the  smaUest  Talue  in  my  eyes  saye  m  u 
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mstrnment  to  vex  and  annoj  yo**.  Take  her  back — do ! 
—to  her  dear  Miss  Kayenel,  for  whom  she  lias  coustantlj 
lamented  daring  her  stay  here." 

8be  bad  just  seen  one  of  her  victims  dead  at  her  feet, 
bnt  she  could  laugh,  she  could  sneer — she  could  viya- 
ciouslr  rereal  her  true  sentiments  concerning  poor  little 
Bee,  as  the  latter  clung  whimpering  about  Hawkstone*8 
neck. 

**  You  tell  me  nothing  that  I  did  not  know  before,"  he 
answered.    **  I  ^never  gave  you  credit  for  the  smallest 
amount  of  maternal  love.     In  this  matter  you  have  been 
simply  amusing  yourself  at  my  expense— is  it  not  so  ?" 
She  shook  her  yellow  head. 

"  No  ;  I  had  a  dee{>er  design  than  amusement,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  I  was  obliged  to  sail  for  Europe  in  a  few 
hours,  I  would  have  led  yon,  Basil  Hawkstone,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  continent  before  I  un- 
deceived you  and  restored  Bee  !  To-morrow  I  go  abroad 
to  fulfill  professional  engagements— I  shall  never  return 
to  America;  but  you  will  hear  of  me  at  Berlin,  at 
Vienna,  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  I  shall  take  with  mo 
something  sweeter  than  fresh  fame,  or  the  gold  it  brings 
— the  knowledge  that  I  have  parted  you  for  ever  from 
Jctta  Ravenel  !" 

Tlie  angry  blood  leaped  hot  in  his  veins — the  scar  of 
the  spear  on  his  cheek  throblied  and  burned. 

"Your  boast  is  i)reniature,  madam,"  lie  answered, 
sternly  ;  **  without  doubt,  you  played  your  little  game  to 
your  own  satisfaction — you  posed  at  Peg  Patton's  Inlet 
House  for  a  wronged  and  loving  woman,  bereft  of  her 
child,  and  Miss  Ravenel  believed  you.  For  a  little  while 
yon  shook  the  foundation  of  my  happiness.  But  to- 
night Mrs.  Jasper  Hatton  has  clipi)ed  the  wings  of  her 
own  malice — refuted  her  own  lies — to-night  you  have 
not  parted,  but  re«tore<l — given  back  to  me  my  nearest 
and  dearest,  without  whom  I  can  have  no  life,  for  I  shall 
go  from  this  place  straight  to  Tempest  Island  and  marry 
^[iss  Ravenel  before  the  week  is  done  !" 

Something  in  his  words — in  his  splendid,  contemptu- 
ous face  exasperated  her  beyond  endurance.  She 
clutched  at  her  satin  corsage,  crushing  the  orange-blos- 
soms with  merciless  fingers.  The  sweetness  of  their 
shattered  petals  gave  Hawkstone  a  sudden  vertigo.  He 
staggered  back  a  step,  and  turned  his  faoo  from  the 
hateful,  overpowering  odor. 

"And  do  vou  think,"  hissed  Vfra,  *'  that  I  would  hh/e 
married  Jasper  Hatton  till  Ijuiade  a  success  of  my  plans 
— till  my  work  was  accomplished,  my  vengeance  secured  ? 
No  !  no  !  You  two  are  parted  for  ever,  I  tell  you,  and  I 
have  done  it  —  If  Go  back  to  Tempest  Island,  but  be 
sure  that  von  will  not  marrv  vour  Southern  beautv  when 
you  arrive  there  !" 

**  Fortunately  the  wife  of  Jasper  Hatton  has  no  longer 
power  to  hold  us  asunder — let  her  rant  as  she  may," 
sneered  Hawkstone. 

Eve  to  eve  thev  stood  in  that  old  moth-eaten  room,  and 
the  child  Bee  felt  something  sinister  in  the  air  and  began 
to  tremble. 

**  The  sick  man  Sutton— your  guest  at  Tempest  Island 
— has  been  trying  to  find  you  in  Whithaven,"  said  Vera, 
slowly.    **Ho  has  news  for  you  I" 

"  Sutton  !"  echoed  Hawkstone,  startled  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

She  smiled  wickedly. 

"  Possibly  he  left  letters  for  you  kere,  but  if  so,  they 
have  fallen  int«  the  hands  of  your  consiii  Vincent  All 
these  things  wMl  be  explained  to  yon  when  I  am  on  the 
sea.  Basil  Hawkstone,  I  might  have  given  yon  np  peace- 
ably to  some  other  woman»  perhaps,  bnt  to  Jetta  Bayenel 


— never  !  I  hated  her  brother  for  her  sake.  He  killed 
himself  to-night  for  love  of  me — bah  I  I  was  wondering 
how  I  should  dispose  of  the  young  idiot,  and  ho  has  very 
opportunely  settled  the  question  for  me.  When  I  sail  to- 
morrow for  the  Old  World,  it  will  be  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  sati»factorily  finished  all  my  affairs* on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Was  it  the  smell  of  the  orange  -  flowers  that  turned 
Hawkstone  so  giddy  and  faint  ?  The  musty  little  roo:ii 
spun  suddenly  round  before  his  eyes — so  did  the  fair, 
cruel  face  of  that  woman  in  bridal  white—he  fell  hel  >- 
lesbly  into  a  chair. 

**  Papa  !"  screamed  little  Bee  ;  *•  oh,  papa  !" 

Vera  ran  to  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
almost  stumbled  over  a  man  who  was  bending  down 
there  with  his  ear  to  the  kevhole. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?"  hissed  Vincent  Hawk- 
stone. 

**He  is  fainting, "  answered  Vera.  "Send  Celendo,  or 
Jasper  Hatton,  with  a  glass  of  wine  !" 

Scowling  darkly,  Vincent  looked  into  the  room,  at  the 
powerful  figure,  helpless  in  the  chair. 

"Perdition  !"  he  muttered  ;  **I*ve  been  waiting  here 
ever  since  you  two  began  to  talk— couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  to  open  the  door — was  afraid  he  would  strike  me 
dead  at  a  blow.  There  !  up  with  a  window,  and  hold 
your  vinaigrette  to  his  nose.  I  will  bring  the  wine." 
With  these  words,  he  left  the  room. 

She  raised  the  nearest  sash.  Before  Hawkstone  showed 
any  sign  of  consciousness,  Vincent  reappeared  with  a  glass 
in  his  hand.     He  looked  pale  and  shaken. 

"Take  it  quick,"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  "and  let  him 
drink  it  every  drop.  I  didn't  call  Hatton— he  might  find 
the  situation  deuced  awkward — flon*t  von  know  ?  Faith  I 
Prince  Lucifer  is  iwiving  I  I  think  I'll  step  outside  and 
I>ut  a  bullet  through  my  brain,  as  Ravenel  did  in  the 
church  to-night." 

She  took  the  glass. 

"  Poltroon  !"  she  sneered,  and  shr.t  t'lo  door  promptly 
upon  him,  and  stood  motionless  and  melitative  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  wine  in  her  hand. 

She  glanced  first  at  the  long-stemmed  glass,  and  then 
at  little  Bee,  who  clung  terrified  to  her  father,  spreading 
two  thin,  weak  arms  over  him  bv  wav  of  protection. 

"Do  yon.want  to  hurt  my  papa  ?"  the  child  demanded, 
with  painful  directness  ;  "yon  must  not  give  him  thiA 
stuff — I  cannot  let  vou." 

The  mother's  eyes  fell  before  the  daughter's. 

"  Vei-y  well,  little  Bee,  we  will  throw  it  away,  then  !** 
she  answered.  "  One  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  I 
confess  that  I  have  had  enough  of  tragedy  for  one  night." 
She  went  straight  to  the  open  window,  and  fiung  out 
both  the  glass  and  its  contents.  **  In  the  days  to  come," 
she  said  to  the  child,  "  your  papa  will  never  dream  that 
he  owes  his  life  to  you,  but " —  shutting  close  her  littl<> 
white  teeth  — "  before  God  he  does  !" 

Directly  Ba.sil  Hawkstone  opened  his  eyes  and  gi>t 
ux)on  his  feet,  bewildered  and  shaken.        ^  ^ 

"  There  is  something  wrong  with  my  head  to-night,'* 
he  muttered.  "Be  so  good  as  to  put  on  the  child's  outer 
garments,  Mrs.  Hatton,  and  we  will  trouble  you  no 
longer." 

She  called  Celende,  and  Bee  was  dressed  for  the 
street. 

"  I  wonder,  will  she  remember  this  three-days*  visit  T 
with  her  mamma  ?"  smiled  Vera,  maliciously.  **  Farewell^ 
Basil  Hawkstone.  I  mnst  make  ready  for  to-morrow'a 
Toyage.    If  I  thought  there  was  a  fresh  torment  that  I 
eonld  derise  lor  jon,  I  would  not  go ;  bnt  the  orownin^ 
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blow  bos  been  given— 1  could  do  nothing  vone,  if  I  pur- 
sued joa  for  a  century — ao,  farewell  for  ever  1" 

"Oh,  papa  !  come — oome  quicklj  I"  urged  little  Bee. 

In  an  indistinct  way  be  saw  her  Btandiag  tbere  in  that 
low,  musty  room,  her  rich  draperies  trailing,  the  light  of 
the  oil-lamps  falling  on  her  yellow  hair  aad  fair,  mock- 
ing face — thus  he  remembered  her  long  after.  Then  the 
cottage-door  closed — on  this  side  of  the  grave  he  wonld 
see  her  no  more. 

He  was  walking  down  the  flagged  path,  nnder  tbe 
fnnereal  evergreens  to  the  wooden  gate,  with  Bee's  faith- 
ful little  hand  locked  in  his  own. 

As  they  gained  the  moonlit  street,  the  child  began  : 

"  I  Tas  thrown  out  of  the  pony-carriage  with  Misa 
Bokewood,  papa,  and  a  man  picked  me  up  and  carried 
me  in  his  arms  through  the  woods,  and  we  came  to  a  boat 
where  the  ladyin  the  white  dress  woa  waiting,  and  they 
mode  me  go  with  them  to  WbitlutTen.  I  cried,  and  the 
lady  boxed  my  ears,  and  stamped  her  foot  at  me,  and  oh, 
I  wanted  Sfisa  Bavenel — I  wanted  .vou — I  thought  you 

"  Poor  child,  we  are  going  now  to  Miss  Barenel,"  an- 
swered Hawkstone. 

Once  out  of  that  Beoluded  byway,  he  hailed  a  carriage, 
and  was  driven  rapidly  to  tbe  wharf. 

^The  hour  was  waxing  late,  but  be  mooeeded  in  finding 
both  a  man  and  a  boat,  and  the  wind  being  favorable, 
Havkstoue  and  bis  recovered  daughter  were  soon  danc- 
ing over  the  starlit  water  in  the  direotios  of  Tempeat 
Island. 

(lb  bt  continaed.) 


cosmetics  were  imported  ready  prepared  in  porcelaio 
vesseb  from  far-off  China.  If  this  is  con'ect,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  extreme  costliness  of  snch  things. 
The  luxurions  Egyptians  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  ex- 
pense from  obtaining  what  they  loved  so  much.  We 
leave  others  to  speculate  upon  the  means  by  which  the 
commerce  was  carried  on  between  oountriea  ao  far 
asunder.  Fashion  and  religion  have  always  been  able 
to  oflTer  the  merchants  aubatantial  eqnivalenta  for  what 
they  have  demanded. 

Without  intending  to  travel  all  over  the  world,  we  may 
note  that  the  Asiatics  are,  and  always  have  been,  very 
partial  to  perfumes.  Every  one  knows  how  true  this  is 
of  the  Turks  and  Persians,  whose  partiality  for  snch 
things  is  extraordinary.  In  India  we  find  that  perfumes, 
either  aa  incense  or  in  other  forms,  are  in  constant  re- 
quisition. The  oonaumption  of  sandal-wood  alone  must 
be  immeose,  aad  vast  quantities  of  rose-water,  otter  or 
attar  of  roses,  and  nnmeroua  other  odoriferous  prepam- 
tions,  are  in  daily  requisition. 

Essences  are  distilled  from  fragrant  flowers  ;  perfumed 
oils  are  made,  and  simple  sabstancea,  such  as  musk, 
civet,  ambergris  and  spikenard,  are  largely  used.  Aa 
India  has  always  produced  abundantly  the  materials  for 
the  pnrpoae,  we  may  presnme  that  its  customs  to-day  are 
the  counterpart  of  what  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago,  BO  far,  at  least,  aa  perfumers  are  concerned. 

In  China,  also,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  par- 
fumes  are  Raid  to  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  times. 
They  perfume  their  clothes  and  apply  pomade  to  the 
hair.  Musk  is  one  of  their  obief  favorites,  and  it  is  plen- 
tiful enoagh  for  them  to  supply  the  world  with  it.  Other 
ingredients  which  they  avail  themselves  of  are  sandal- 
wood, patohonly  and  asafetida.  Japan,  it  appears,  oor- 
reaponds  somewhat  closely  with  China ;  but  we  under- 
stand  that  European  perfumes  are  also  making  their  way 
there.  The  mannfacturera  of  perfumes  and  of  perfumed 
articles,  in  Europe  and  this  oountiy,  lay  all  lands  under 
tribute.  The  perfumes  obtained  from  th»  animal  king- 
dom are  few,  The  list  comprises  ambergris,  castor, 
civet  and  musk  of  different  sorts.  The  mineral  kingdom 
applies  still  fewer,  ammonia  being  tbe  basis  of  most  of 
the  smell'.cg-Balta,  whatever  their  name  and  however 
scented- 


A  MAN  who  gives  hia  children  a  habit  of  indnatiy  pro* 
videe  for  them  better  than  by  giving  them  money. 
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The  Egyptians  spared  no  outlay  in  perfamee,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Piesse  tells  us  Sir 
John  Bowring  says  that  in  the  mins  adjacent  to  the 
Pyramids  some  porcelain  jars  were  found  which  con- 
tained cosmetics  and  perfumes  three  or  four  thousand 
years  old,  some  of  the  jars  bearing  Chinese  inscriptions, 

Mr.  Rim m el,  in  his  interesting  "Book  of  Perfumes," 
gives  a  r«pre8entation  of  a  Chinese  bottle  with  a  Chinese 
inscription  upon  it,  and  which  ho  calls  a"kohol-bottle." 
Kohol,  or  kobl,  was,  it  is  true,  not  a  perfume,  but  a  cos- 
metic used  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  eyes  ;  but  the 
Cliinese  vessel  shows  that  an  intercourse  was  carried  on 
with  China  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  conclusion  seemii  to  be  that  both  perfumes  and 
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THE   BLUE  JAY. 

JSoMETHiNO  glorious,  Something  gay, 

Flits  and  flasties  this-a-wayl 
Tliwart  the  hemlook's  dasky  shade, 
Bich  in  color  full  displayed, 
Swiftly  vivid  as  a  flame- 
Blue  as  heaven,  and  white  as  snow — 
Doth  this  lovely  creature  go. 
What  may  be  his  dainty  name  ? 


•( 


«« 


Only  this  *'— the  people  say- 
Saucy,  chattering,  scolding  Jay  1" 


Cruel,  teasing,  malapert- 
Hocking  taunt  or  mortal  hurt 
Hurling  at  some  lesser  one. 
Beckoning  it  for  life  or  fun- 
Fierce  and  cowardly— oh,  pray, 
Who  would  be  a  splendid  Jay  ? 
Are  you  wondering  wherefore  so 
In  Heaven's  livery  he  should  go  ? 
Maybe  Heaven  would  have  you  know 
Livery  is  not  birthright,  dear, 
And  color  is  not  character. 

Hear  the  mean  and  bitter  note 
Coming  from  his  banded  throat! 
Eager  scorn  and  jealous  flame 
For  fault  when  he  is  Just  the  same; 
Quick  accusal,  close  akin 
To  crookedness  of  inward  sin! 

Ah,  He  who  set  the  mark  on  Cain 
BtiU  somewhere  makes  the  witness  plain  t 
Then  let  him  go  on,  as  shine  he  may— 
Fair-plumed,  flne-crowned,  false-hearted  Jay. 

w  •  •  •  • 

*•  Say,  say,  say  1 
So,  so,  so  I 
Did  you  see,  did  you  see 
Cousin  Crow— ho,  ho  I 
When  did  he,  when  did  he. 
When  did  he  go  ? 
D'ye  know? 
He's  a  a  quack,  quack,  quack, 
With  his  clack,  clack,  clack  I 

He's  a  villain,  he*s  a  villain, 
And  he*s  black,  black,  black  1 

"  Stay,  stay,  stay ! 

What  say,  what  say  ? 

Then  ye  know 

I'm  a  crow  ? 
Even  though  bedizened  so— 

Hee,  hee,  ho  I 
That*s  the  way,  d'ye  say, 
Tongues  betray? 
Will  really— will  really  I— 
What  say,  what  say,  what  say  ? 
Inside's  just  as  black  ? 
Good  lack !  good  lack  I  good  lack  1" 

Something  ugly— something  ill, 
Flees  oil,  jeeriag,  jabbering  still. 


DELISLE'S   REVENGE.     ' 

I  FINISHED  my  letter  to  my  old  friend,  Clarence  Bell, 

\?hoin  I  hstd  not  seen  for  two  years,  with  the  foUowing 

paragraph  : 

**  I  am  sometimes  almost  frightened  at  my  own  good  fortune, 
dreading,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  lest  such  happiness  be  followed 
by  some  compensating  disaster.  Even  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  were  the 
victim  of  a  divine  illusion.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I,  with  so 
little  to  recommend  me,  have  really  won  the  love  of  such  a  woman. 
I  wish  you  could  see  Lois.  Beautiful  is  not  an  adequate  word  for 
such  a  face  as  hers.  I  cannot  describe  her  to  you,  for  I  should 
utterly  fail  to  convey  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  her  expression, 
and  the  nameless  influence  that  lingers  around  her  like  the  odor 
of  some  exquisite  Oriental  flower.  Is  this  extravagance  ?  Very 
well;  It  is  none  the  less  true." 


One  morning,  a  few  days  later,  the  -door  of  my  office 
opened  and  Clarence  entered,  cool,  careless,  handsome  as 
of  old — the  same  Clarence  who  had  ruled  me  Ly  the 
charm  of  his  presence,  laughed  at  me,  and  borrowed  mj 
money  during  our  college  days. 

**  You  did  not  expect  me  ?"  he  said,  after  I  had  warmly 
welcomed  him.  *'  The  fact  is,  Delisle,  your  letter  aroused 
my  curiosity.  In  the  ^xei  place,  I  don*t  believe  half  of 
it,  mind  ;  but,  allowing  even  for  a  lover's  exaggeration^ 
you  have  apparently  found  a  jewel,  eh  ?" 

'*  There  is  not  another  such  in  the  world,"  I  responded. 

''Let  us  see,"  he  said,  with  a  refleotiye  air.  ''  What  is 
her  name  ?" 

**Lois  Lorimer." 

*•  Her  age  ?" 

"Twenty." 

**  Good  I    And  her  coloring  ?** 

**  A  lovely  brunette,  with  soft,  dark  eyes  and  rich,  red- 
brown  hair." 

"Perfection!"  he  exclaimed,  laughing  in  his  half- 
mocking  way.     "I  perceive  that  I  shall  envy  you." 

**It  will  do  credit  to  your  taste,"  I  replied.  "How- 
ever, you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  She  expects  me  this 
eveniog.     Come  with  me  and  prepare  to  admire." 

There  are  those  who  say  that,  if  we  would  but  heed  it, 
we  are  always  forewarned  of  any  great  sorrow  in  store  for 
us.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  was  certainly  without  the  faint- 
est distrustful  prevision  that  I  introduced  my  friend  to 
my  betrothed. 

I  was  proud  of  him,  with  his  handsome  face  and  win- 
ning manner. 

And  how  beautiful  she  was,  in  her  white  Summer  dress, 
with  her  favorite  scarlet  flowers  in  her  bosom,  and  a  deli- 
cate flush  coming  and  going  on  her  cheeks  as  she  arose 
to  welcome  us  ! 

I  saw  Clarence  start  as  he  beheld  her,  and  a  look  of 
undisguised  wonder  and  admiration  displace  his  ordinary 
careless  expression.  Contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  he 
talked  but  little,  keeping  his  eyes  fastened  upon  Lois, 
as  if  fascinated. 

When  we  left  her  he  walked  beside  me  in  silence  for 
some  time.  Suddenly  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  said, 
as  if  to  himself : 

"She  is  a  revelation." 

"  Is  she  not  ?"  I  exclaimed,  triumphcntly.  "Am  I  not 
a  fortunate  fellow  to  have  won  her  love  ?" 

" Her  love  I"  he  repeated,  absently.  "  She  lovas  youT 
True  I"  he  added,  bursting  into  a  laugh.  "I  had  for- 
gotten. I  congratulate  you,  Delisle  ;  you  are  indeed  the 
most  fortunate  of  men.  You  wanted  me  to  envy  you, 
and  I  do  with  all  my  heart.  A  man  might  give  his  right 
arm,  his  life  even,  to  be  in  your  place.  There  ;  am  I 
sufficiently  enthusiastic  ?" 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
evening  remained  moody  and  abstracted. 

If  love  is  blind,  friendship  is  certainly  near-sighted. 
During  the  three  weeks  that  followed,  if  any  one  had 
told  me  that  my  dearest  friend  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  basest  injury  one  man  can  do  another,  or  that  the 
woman  I  loved  in  the  deepest  fibre  of  my  heart  was  being 
slowly  but  irresistibly  drawn  away  from  her  plighted 
faith,  I  should  have  laughed  the  story  to  scorn. 

There  was  no  leaven  of  doubt  in  my  love  for  them 
both,  nor  any  shadow  upon  my  happiness. 

I  had  indeed  observed  a  change  in  Clarence  Bell.  He 
was  no  longer  the  careless,  idle  friend  of  former  times. 
He  had  become  restless,  gloomy  and  irritable.  From 
Tisiting  Lob  with  me  almost  daily,  he  refused  to  see  her 
at  alL 
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'*  Let  me  alone,**  lie  said,  almost  sayagely,  -wlicn  I  had 
repeated  mj  customary  iayitation  one  evening.  '*  Why  do 
yon  persist  in  tempting  me  to  contaminate  that  pure  girl 
Trith  my  presence  ?  I  am  a  villain,  the  worst  of  villains, 
I  tell  yon  ;  I  hate  myself  and  everybody  else,  and  if  I 
were  anything  but  a  mean-spirited  coward  I  wonld  go 
drown  mvself." 

And  uttering  an  incoherent  imprecation,  he  rushed  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  mo  in  the  fear  that  he  had  lost  his 
senses. 

I  was  destined  to  receive  a  second  surprise  the  same 
evening.  Lois  was  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  me  in  the 
garden,  but  to-night  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  went 
through  the  grounds,  looking  for  her  in  our  accustomed 
haunts,  until  I  reached  a  rustic  pavilion  at  the  further 
side.  Parting  the  leaves  before  the  door,  I  peered  cau- 
tiously within.  She  was  there,  but  her  attitude  startled 
me.  She  was  sitting  with  her  head  resting  upon  the 
table  before  her,  her  face  buried  in  her  hsmdkerchief, 
sobbing  convulsively. 

She  arose  hastily  as  I  entered  and  looked  at  me  con- 
fusedly. 

'*  It  is  you  ?"  she  said,  in  a  tone  almost  of  alarm. 

**  Whom  did  you  expect  ?'*  I  responded,  in  astonish- 
ment ;  **  and  why  are  you  weeping  ?" 

She  sank  down  again,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  side,  as 
if  to  still  the  throbbing  of  her  heart. 

**  Yes,  I  expected  you,"  she  murmured  ;  **  I  don*t  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  me.     I  am  nervous  and  ill. " 

But  I  was  not  satisfied  ;  an  indefinable  uneasiness  dis- 
turbed me.  I  passed  my  arm  around  her,  and  putting 
aside  the  fallen  tresses  of  her  hair,  looked  at  her  earnestly, 
and  said  : 

**  You  are  suflfering,  darling  ;  will  you  not  tell  me  what 
it  IS  r 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  she  replied,  averting  her  face. 
**  I  am  only  unhappy,  that  is  all." 

•*  Shall  I  leave  you  ?"  I  asked,  hurt  at  her  manner. 
**Iwill  come  another  time." 

"No,  no,"  she  cried,  hysterically,  clasping  me  tightly; 
"do  not  leave  me.  I  dare  not  stay  alone.  I  feel  Cts  if  I 
were  being  drawn  away  from  you  by  a  power  ovei  ^hich 
I  have  no  control,  as  if  I  were  under  an  evil  Hiyell  which 
overmastered  me." 

"Everybody  seems  unhappy  to-day,"  I  replied.  "I 
left  poor  Clarence  in  a  desperate  mood.  I  would  L»o 
brought  him  with  me,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  he  found." 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  pushed  me  from  her  ^ith 
a  shudder. 

"Do  not  bring  him  here  again  !"  she  exclaime<l,  pas- 
sionately.    "Do  not  speak  his  name  to  me  again." 

"  What  has  the  poor  fellow  been  doing  now  ?'*  I  asked, 
in  surprise.     "He  has  not  been  here  lately,  at  least." 

"  You  do  not  know,"  she  gasped,  as  if  making  a  violent 
effort.  "  He  comes  when  you  are  not  here.  He  is  a 
traitor,  and  your  enemy.  Avoid  him  !  drive  him  away  ! 
As  you  value  your  peace  of  mind  and  mine,  protect  me 
from  him." 

Before  I  could  reply,  she  lifted  her  skirts  and  fled 
across  the  lawn,  leaving  me  stunned  and  amazed  with 
what  I  had  heard. 

There  was  a  dreadful  significance  in  her  incoherent 
words.  Was  my  friend  indeed  untrue  to  me  ?  Had  he 
secretly  endeavored  to  undermine  me  in  the  affections  of 
my  betrothed  ?  Was  thai  the  secret  of  Ids  stnuige  oon- 
duot  of  late  ?  My  soul  revolted  at  the  ideft !  I  could 
not  belieTB  that  the  friend  to  whom  I  had  been  so  lojfll 
and  trno  wonld  seek  to  do  me  so  terrible  an  injnir. 
There  smat  be  some  mistake,  some  misftpprebeniion.    I 


would  have  an  explanation  with  Clarence  and  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  exculpating  himself. 

I  returned  to  my  dwelling  and  went  to  his  room,  but . 
he  was  not  there.     I  sat  down  to  wait  for  him  ;  but  as  the 
moments  went  by  a  nameless  anxiety,  almost  terror,  crept 
upon  me,  until  at  the  end  of  the  hour  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer. 

I  arose,  resolving  to  go  back  to  Lois,  and  to  postpone 
my  interview  with  Clarence  until  the  following  morning. 

Passing  up  the  main  avenue  of  the  grounds  surround- 
ing  her  home,  I  caught  the  glimmer  of  her  white  dress 
in  the  adjacent  shrubbery,  and  turned  aside  to  meet  her. 
As  I  drew  near  I  discovered  that  she  was  not  alone  ;  an- 
other st«p,  and  I  recognized  her  companion.  It  was 
Clarence  Bell  ! 

My  first  sensation  was  mere  wonder ;  the  next,  a  cold 
chill  of  terrible  doubt— doubt  of  both  of  them.  I  in- 
stinctively concealed  myself  behind  a  hedge,  and  waited 
for  them  to  approach. 

As  they  came  nearer  I  saw — and  I  seemed  to  be  in  the 
midst  of,  some  mad  nightmare  as  I  saw  it — that  his  arm 
was  about  her  waist  and  her  hand  lying  in  his. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  again.  Yes,  it  was  indeed 
so.  I  was  deceived  ,by  my  friend  and  betrayed  by  my 
betrothed  wife  I 

I  caught  at  the  slender  twigs  of  the  hazels  to  support 
myself,  for  the  sky  seemed  to  be  reeling  above  me  and 
the  earth  seemed  to  be  sinking  beneath  my  feet.  Before 
that  moment  I  did  not  know  that  a  man  could  endure 
such  suffering  and  still  live. 

Presently  the  convulsion  passed,  and  thero  was  no- 
thing left  in  my  heart  but  a  consuming  hatred. 

I  watched  them,  as  they  came  toward  me,  with  eyes 
starting  from  my  head.  I  heard  his  low,  tender  tones 
and  her  smothered  replies. 

" It  is  too  late  to  repent,"  he  was  saying.  "I  loved  you 
from  the  moment  I  caw  you.  It  was  useless  to  combat  it 
I  have  as  much  right  to  be  happy  as  he." 

"  /  shall  never  be  hai)py  again,"  she  replied,  in  a 
broken  voice.  "  He  was  so  good  and  true,  and  he  loved 
me  80  tenderly.  It  will  break  his  heart.  I  wish  I  were 
dead — I  wish  I  were  dead  !" 

"He  was  my  friend,  too," he  responded  ;  "  but  love  is 
stronger  than  friendship." 

"  And  stronger  than  manhood,  honor  and  truth,  too,"  I 
interrupted,  in  a  loud,  st«m  voice,  stepping  from  my  con- 
cealment and  confronting  them.  "Look  at  me,  both  of 
you — the  man  whose  heart  you  have  broken,  whose  life 
you  have  blasted  ! — and  may  the  memory  of  me  stand  be- 
tween you  and  accuse  you,  day  and  night,  to  the  end  of 
your  lives  !" 

Then,  without  heeding  her  wild,  supplicating  cry,  or 
his  hoarse  exclamation  of  shame  and  terror,  I  sprang 
over  the  hedge  and  rushed  away  like  a  madman. 

I  have  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  what  I  did  or  where  I 
went  all  the  long,  terrible  night,  until  at  daylight  I  found 
mvself,  torn,  haggard,  drenched  with  rain  and  tottering 
with  fatigue,  before  my  own  door. 

But  out  of  all  my  mental  chaos  I.  had  evolved  one 
clear,  relentless  resolve— revenge  I 

I  made  my  way  mechanically  to  my  room,  and  there, 
upon  my  dressing-case,  found  two  notes  awaiting  me. 

One  was  from  Clarence,  brief,  shameless,  desperate. 
It  ran  thns : 


•( 


I  have  deceived  you.  I  have  robbed  you  o(  your  betrothed 
-wife.  I  have  played  the  seoundrel.  Well,  I  have  no  excuse  to 
offer.  I  lore  her,  and  have  inspired  her  with  a  Coney,  if  no  more^ 
for  me.  It  suflleea*  however.  We  have  taken  tlie  momiiig  boit 
for  the  etty  whers  we  shall  be  married." 


DELISLE'S   REVENGE. 


S» 


It  VM  Dot  aotil  late  iu 
the  da;  that  I  was  aroneed 
from  m;  stapor.  There 
bad  been  a  heavier  Inroh 
than  nstuJ,  then  a  terrific 
crash  that  shook  the  fabrio 
of  the  Tessel  from  end  to 
end. 

I  Kttma  and  went  forward, 
the  one  calm  being  among 
the  panic  ■  stricken  crowd. 
I  fotind  that  in  the  heavy 
fog  the  ship  had  lost  her 
course,  and,  striking  npon 
a  shoal,  was  fast  going  to 
pieces. 

Amid  the  rnnning  to  and 
fro,  the  shonta,  cries  and 
agonies  of  terror,  I  saw  and 
thonght  of  nothing  bat  the 
two  figores  standing  side  bj 
side  near  the  bow— Loia  and 
Clarence. 

She  was  leaning  npon  the 
rail,  with  bowed  head  and 
clasped  hands,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  qniet  resignation. 
He   was    looking  wildly  ' 

about  him  with  ghastly  face  ""  " 

and  starting  eyes.     The  traitor  who  bad  foand  dishonor 
BO  easy  fonnd  it  hard  to  die. 

I  watched  them  a  while,  with  a  smile  of  scorn  npon  my 
lips  and  a  cold,  deadly  calm  at  my  heart.  My  Land 
would  not  be  raised  in  punishment ;  my  revenge  would 
be  consummated  by  a  Power  greater  than  mine.  Moment 
after  moment' passed  by,  and  the  water  was  already  creep- 
ing about  my  feet ;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  all  would  be 
over. 

Suddenly,  as  if  m;  fixed  gaze  had  foscioated  her,  Lois 
raised  her  head  and  saw  me.  Even  in  the  wild  uproar,  I 
heard  her  cry  of  mingled  shame,  terror  and  love.  In- 
Btinctively  she  stretched  her  hands  toward  me,  with  a 
piteons  gesture  of  appeal.  In  an  instant  all  my  hatred 
was  swept  out  of  my  heart,  and  all  my  love,  betrayed  as 
it  had  been,  returned. 

I  pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd  and  stood  before 
them,  I  took  her  cold  hand  in  mine ;  I  tamed  and 
looked  him  calmly  in  the  face, 

"I  followed  you,"  I  said,  "to  destroy  yon  both  for 


the  wrong  you  have  done 
me,  and  to  die  myself.  In 
this  hour,  which  may,  in- 
deed, be  our  last,  I  forgive 
you  freely.  If  we  escape, 
go  your  way  tt^ther  in 
peace,  and  I  will  go  mine." 
"No,  no,"  she  cried, 
clinging  to  me;  "take  me 
with  you.  Despise  me,  kill 
roe  if  you  wish,  bnt  do  not 
believe  I  lore  any  one  but 
you.  X  was  mad,  deluded, 
sinful,  but  in  my  heart  tme 
to  you  always," 

"  Say  no  more, "  I  replied , 
gently  ;  "  we  have  no  time 
to  think  of  that  now.  Clar- 
ence  Bell,  if  you  are  a 
man,  help  me  to  save  thia 
woman." 

"  I  can't  swim  a  stroke," 
be  answered,  sullenly, 
"  Then  I  must  save  yon 
.   ,   both,"  I  ssid.     "The  shore 
is  not  far  distant,  and  I  am 
a  strong    swimmer.      Lois, 
come   with  me.     Clarence, 
"  ""*  remain  where   yon  are.     I 

will  return  for  you."  My  preparations  were  soon  made. 
I  threw  off  my  snperfluons  clothing,  drew  off  her  shoes 
and  wraps,  and  bound  a  handkerchief  over  her  mouth. 
Then,  taking  her  in  my  arms,  I  sprang  overboard,  and 
began  the  terrible  journey  shoreward. 

The  sea  was  running  mountains  high  and  the  wind  waa 
full  in  my  face.  The  shore  was  less  than  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, but  in  that  short  space  I  was  more  than  once  on  tha 
point  of  giving  over  my  efforts. 

Bnt  I  was  laboring  for  a  life  far  more  dear  than  my 
own,  and  I  struggled  on.  At  length,  faint  and  gasping, 
I  was  drawn,  with  my  precious  bnrden,  out  of  the  seeth- 
ing billows  upon  the  tmnk.  Waiting  only  long  enough  to 
regainmy  breath,  I  plunged  into  the  water  once  more 
and  swam  back  to  the  wreck. 

When  I  reached  it  again  only  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
left  Clinging  to  a  broken  timber  in  stolid  despair,  I 
found  Clarence  Bell. 

"  I  did  not  believe  you  would  retnm,"  he  said,  looking 
at  me  in  haggard  amazement,  "Are'yonmorethauaman, 
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THE    CAMEL. 


His  contemporary,  Brillat-Savarin,  to  cite  another  of 
€olnet*s  lines,  "mangeait  en  glonton  et  pensait  sobre- 
ment."  It  must  be  a  terrible  blow  to  many  a  young  en- 
thusiast, light-heartedly  entering  his  camel  for  a  gourmet's 
career,  when  he  first  discovers  that  the  reputation  of 
Brillat-Sayarin  is  all  legend.  He  was  a  monstrous  eater, 
and  that  is  alL  He  kept  no  table,  was  a  tall,  heavy,  vul- 
gar sort  of  man,  who  went  about  in  old  clothes,  and  was 
well  known  as  the  drum-major  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
He  si>oke  little,  and  that  little  was  curt  and  stupid.  Like 
the  parrot,  he  thought  the  more,  and  his  posthumous  mas- 
terxneco  astonished  none  so  much  as  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Car^me's  secretary,  who  had  opportunities  of 
knowing,  and  De  Cussy  also,  say  that  he  gobbled  without 
selection,  spoke  heavily,  when  he  did  speak  at  table, 
without  any  '*look  "  in  his  eyes,  and  became  absorbed — 
a  nice  euphemistic  phrase— at  the  end  of  a  meal.  The 
Enclychpidie  des  (Jens  du  Monde  agrees  that  he  was 
"thick,"  and  a  gourmand  without  any  measure  ;  making 
one  of  the  nice  distinctions  between  the  gourmet  (like  De 
Oussy)  who  is  hospitable,  and  the  gourmand  (like  Brillat- 
Savarin)  who  is  not.  Careme  wrote  of  him,  that  he  never 
learned  how  to  eat,  which  is  extra  hard  upon  him,  for  one 
of  his  aphorisms  is,  ''  L*hommo  mange  ;  Thomme  d*esprit 
seul  sait  manger."  He  liked  coarse  and  vulgar  meats, 
goes  on  Careme,  and  literally  filled  his— camel  merely, 
"  I  have  seen  him  sleep  after  dinner  I"  Dr.  Joseph 
Koques,  a  great  gourmet  of  the  day,  gives  him  the  finish- 
ing stroke.  He  was  very  fond  of  immense  meut-pies, 
solid  OS  a  collared  head.  *'They  are  exquisite,"  said  he 
one  dav  to  the  doctor ;  **  vou  can  eat  as  much  as  ever  vou 
like ;  and,  if  you  do  get  a  fit  of  indigestion,  why,  five  or 
six  dozen  of  oysters  will  allay  it.  I  never  take  any  other 
remedy  myself,  and  leave  tea  to  weak  constitutions."  Ho 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  of  a  chill  in  the  feet,  caught 
at  Louis  XVIII.  *s  funeral. 

Grimod  de  la  Reyniere  came  of  a  banking  family,  and 
no  one  had  a  bad  word  to  say  against  either  his  palate  or 
his  camel.  An  accident  in  early  childhood  deprived  liim 
of  both  hands,  which  he  replaced  by  many  ingenious  con- 
trivances ;  and  he  even  became  a  dandy  in  his  yontli,  fre- 
quented the  leaders  of  the  Fran9ais,  and  visited  Voltaire. 
He  was  muscularly  strong,  and  had  a  strong  constitution  ; 
eventually  developed,  let  us  say,  a  hump  on  his  camel, 
and  lived  to  be  eighty.  **For  most  people,"  wrote  he  in 
one  of  his  Axioms,  ''  a  camel  equal  to  any  and  every  strain 
is  the  first  requisite  for  happiness;*'  and,  again,  ''The 
great  thing  is  to  eat  hot,  cleanly,  long,  and  much  ;"  and 
Victor  Hugo  might  have  said,  '*  Boasting  is  at  the  same 
time  Nothinff  and  Immenaity ".'  He  was  a  charming 
talker  in  his  best  years,  but  latterly,  wrote  De  Cussy,  he 
got  to  be  commonplace  and  garrulous  about  everything. 
The  same  Dr.  Boqnes,  exclaiming  quantum  mntitns,  said 
in  a  sketch  of  Grimod's  old  age  that  *'  he  rang  for  his 
servants  at  nine  in  the  morning,  shouting  and  scolding 
until  he  got  his  vermicelli  soup.  Soon  after  he  became 
more  tranquil,  and  l>egan  to  talk  gayly  ;  finally  becoming 
silent,  and  going  to  sleep  again  for  some  hours.  At  his 
waking  the  complaints  began  over  again  ;  he  would  fly 
into  rages,  groan,  weep,  and  wish  he  wore  dead.  But, 
dinner-time  come,  he  ate  of  every  dish,  all  the  time  de- 
claring that  he  would  have  nothing,  for  his  end  was  nigh. 
At  dessert  his  face  began  to  show  some  animation,  his 
eyebrows  lifted,  and  some  light  showed  from  the  eyes, 
deep  sunk  in  their  sockets.  *  How  is  De  Cussy  ?  Will 
he  live  long  ?'  he  would  ask  ;  '  they  say  he  has  a  fatal 
ailment  They  haven't  put  him  on  diet  yet,  have  they  ? 
The  rains  were  heavy  ;  well  have  lots  of  mushrooms  in 
Ihe  Autumn.    The  vines  are  splendid ;  yon  must  oome 


for  the  vintage ; '  and  so  on,  always  about  gluttony. 
Then  he  would  grow  gradually  silent  in  his  gpreat  arm- 
chair, and  his  eyes  would  close.  At  ten  they  came  for 
him — he  could  no  longer  walk — and  put  him  to  bed." 
And  this  was  the  youngster  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
was  caught  by  his  own  father  sitting  down,  lone  as  the 
ace  of  spades,  to  seven  roast  turkeys,  merely  for  their 
"oysters,"  their  "sot-l'y-laisse,"  as  the  French  say. 

''The  sole  depositary  of  the  entire  tradition  of  the 
State,"  Talleyrand,  even  at  the  age  of  eighty,  ate  but  one 
square  meal  in  the  day,  his  dinner ;  and  every  morning 
he  required  the  menu  of  it  from  his  die/.  He  would  rise 
at  ten,  dressing  himself  even  after  the  hands  hod  got  re- 
bellious ;  and  half  an  hour  later  would  have  an  egg,  a 
fruit,  or  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  a  glass  of  water  with 
a  dash  of  Madeira  in  it,  or  perhaps  only  two  or  three 
cups  of  camomile  tea,  before  beginning  '*  work."  No  cof- 
fee, no  chocolate,  and  "  China  "  tea  verv  rarelv.  He  dined 
at  eight  in  Paris,  at  five  in  the  country,  well  and  with  ap- 
X>etite  ;  taking  soup,  fish,  and  a  meat  entree,  which  was 
almost  always  of  knuckle  of  veal,  braised  mutton  cutlets, 
or  a  fowl.  He  would  sometimes  have  a  slice  off  a  joint ; 
and  he  liked  eggs  and  custards,  but  rarely  touched  des« 
sert.  He  always  drank  a  first-rate  claret,  in  which  he 
would  put  a  very  little  water  ;  a  glass  of  sherry  he  did 
not  despise,  and  after  dinner  a  petit-rerre  ot  old  Malaga. 
In  the  drawing-room  he  would  himself  fill  up  a  large  cup 
with  lumps  of  sugar,  and  the  maifre  (T hotel — Careme,  no 
less— would  add  the  coffee.  Then  came  forty  winks  ;  and 
afterward  he  would  play  whist  for  high  stakes.  His 
senile  eyelids  were  so  swollen  that  it  was  a  vast  effort  to 
02)en  them  to  any  width,  and  so  he  often  let  them  close, 
and  **  slept  "  in  company  that  bored  him.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  call  up  a  secretary  at  night,  and  dictate  to  him 
through  the  closed  bod-curtains. 

**The  eaters  of  my  time,"  wrote  Carf»me,  in  1832, 
"were  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  Murat,  Junot,  Fontanes, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  Georgo  IV.,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Cussy.  Men  who  know  how  to  eat  are  as  rare  as  great 
cooks.  Look  at  the  great  musicians  and  physicians, "  he 
goes  on,  with  enthusiasm,  "they  are  all  g^tronomers  ; 
witness  Bossiui  and  Boieldicu,  Bronssais  and  Joseph 
Boques. " 

The  last-named  backed  this  up  in  his  treati^o  on 
Edible  Mushrooms,  maintaining  that  doctors  who  make  a 
name— Corvisart,  Bronssais,  and  half  a  dozen  others— are 
epicures  for  their  patients'  sake  as  well  as  their  own. 
They  can  get  a  convalescent  to  eat  when  nobody  else 
can  ;  a  fact  which  explains  their  success,  ^lodem  Lon- 
don, too,  can  boost  its  successful  medical  gourmets.  De 
Cussy — it  is  vain  to  expect  an  authority  from  him—said 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese,  Bac- 
cio  Bandinelli,  Cruido,  and  Bapbael,  were  all  noted  gour* 
mauds  ;  a  fact  which  has  not  yet,  perhaps,  had  its  weight 
in  estimating  the  naive  abstinence  of  the  i)rc-Baphaelites, 
who  might  even  have  been  vegetarians  almost  to  a  man, 
to  judge  from  the  typo  of  their  landscape-gardening. 
None  of  the  foregoing  g^eat  men  had  the  beatitude  oi 
dying  at  a  table  like  some  of  the  smaller  fry.  Dr. 
Gastaldy,  a  man  with  a  wit  and  a  palate  so  often  met  with 
in  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands,  died  with  a  champagne- 
glass  in  his  hand  and  a  joke  in  his  mouth.  Grimod 
de  la  Reynii^re's  great-grandfather's  death  was  exactly 
alike— in  a  fit  of  laughter,  his  lips  still  wet  with  "Ay." 
Here  is  a  fact  for  Mr.  Galton  ;  financial  instincts,  too, 
were  hereditary  in  this  family  of  farmers-general  of  the 
revenue. 

Napoleon,  as  all  the  world  knows,  ate  Tcry  plain  food« 
and  UiUe  of  it,  though  always  with  hunger  and  rapidlj, 
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A  little  okret  was  »ll,be  drank  ;  a  single  gloss  of  Ua<1eira 
would  flush  hia  whole  conntenance.  He  was  oeitber  an 
ester  net  a  judge  of  eating,  wrote  CorSme,  bat  be  was 
grateffl)  (jTbs  he  ?J  to  M.  de  ToIIejrand  for  the  style  in 
whicli  Le  lived.  He  differed  nideljr  from  that  poor  Stanis- 
las of  Poland,  vao  fondlj  studied  onion  soup  in  the  inn- 
kitchen  at  Cliftlona.  Napoleon  had  a  strange  theory  about 
hia  bile.  There  is  no  personal  defect  that  a  man  cannot  get 
himself  to  be  vain  of,  for  one  reason  or  another.  "  Don't 
jon  know,"  said  be  to  the  Gomte  de  S^gur,  "that  every 
man  that's  worth  anything  is  bilions  ?  Tis  the  hidden 
fire.  By  the  help  of  its  excitement  I  see  clear  in  difflonlt 
jancturea.  It  wins  me  my  battles  1"  CarSme  himself 
ate  sparingly  and  drank  nothing— a  sort  of  Moses  of  the 
Ihromised  Land  hy  choice. 

The  skeleton  Faganini  was  an  appalling  glutton,  beii^ 
only  beaten  in  that  by  Cambac^rte.  Such  men  should 
be  objects  of  pity  alone,  like  the  great  Athenian  chief 
Archetrastes,  who  ate  enormously  and  digested  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  It  could  not  have  been  assimi- 
lation, for,  according  to  Polybins,  he  looked  as  if  the 
wind  would  blow 
him  away,  and  one 
could  almost  see 
daylight  throngh 
him.  There  is  one 
dear  old  story  that 
always  comes  up  in 
talk  about  great 
eatei'B  ;  it  has  been 
told  of  all  sorts  of 
gnzzlers,  from  a 
City  Alderman  to 
the  Jndge  of  Ap- 
peal at  Angnon, 
nnder  the  ancien 
rigime,  "Andtben, 
sir,  wa  topped  op 
with  a  gorgeous 
turkey,  a  flrst-ohop 
bird — neret  tasted 
•  juioier  — melt 
iA  tc9    nt  o  n  t  b^  tbs  wiij>  sobsv  of 


he 

For  example,  when  the  Dao  de  Penthi^Tre  went  down  to 
preside  over  the  Asaembly  of  the  States  of  Brittany,  he 
was  heralded  by  152  kitchenmen,  and  the  Prince  do 
Condi's  cook  used  np  120  pheasants  a  week.  A  dinner, 
presided  over  onoe  by  De  Cnssj  at  the  Bocber  de  Can- 
oale,  cost  $20  a  bead  ;  bat,  as  old  Magny  told  the  writer 
of  this,  the  year  before  he  died,  the  modems  beat  that 
easily,  for,  witb  carte  blanche  orders,  be  had  just  given  a 
meal  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  seven 
guests,  in  Qeorge  Sand's  low  little  room,  which  came  to 
1,800  francs,  or  845  a  head.  This  went  chiefly  in  primeuia, 
rarities  and  ftlagny's  wonderful  wines — "quantity  as  well 
as  quality,"  as  be  himself  has  said  it  Who  will  say  that 
the  Princes  of  the  Cbnrcb  are  played  ont  ?  Magny — may 
nothing  lie  heavy  on  his  breast  I — was  a  grand  old  host, 
intimately  interested  to  the  last  in  every  least  thing  put 
before  you.     Like  Terr^, 


his  stout  form  would  heave  to,  as  it ' 
strong,  benevolent  foce  would  beam 


rete,  and  hia  round, 
ju  you  with  a  ques- 
tion or  two,  always 
to  the  point.  And 
then.  Pepper  and 
Cheeaeoakea!  to 
bear  him  row  » 
cook  for  too  much 
estragon  in  the 
tartare.  Twelve 
months  after  be 
was  gone  hia  "gen- 
dre"  had  reduced 
the  cookery  to  the 
greasy  category. 

Carflme  had 
96,000  a  year  from 
Alexander  of  Rus- 
sia, and  sncceeded 
iu  disbnnring  for 
that  potentate  a 
•6,000  a  week.  HU 
■ooonnto  were  aa 
perfectly  oooked  aa 
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irintcbinoff,  Teleslioff,  Ealmynio,  G^rmaeff  and  Annos- 
off;  Taxidermist  Kolomeitzofif,  and  Abdul  Yoosupoffi 
the  interpreter  for  Mongolian  and  Chinese.  AH  the  men 
vere  experts  in  using  Berdan  rifles  and  pistols.  For  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  the  Bussian  Government  set 
apart  30,000  imbles  ($22,500). 

The  expedition  started  with  thii'ty-five  excellent  camels 
and  five  horses.  The  provisions  of  the  party  consisted  of 
dzamba,  or  parched  flour,  brick  tea,  and  sheep,  which 
were  driven  after  the  caravan.  They  took,  also,  280 
pounds  of  sugar,  40  pounds  of  pressed  vegetables,  2 
boxes  of  cognac  and  sherry,  and  5  gallons  of  alcohol 
for  the  zoological  collection.  All  the  comforts  of  civil- 
ized life  were  left  behind  at  the  Russian  frontier.  A 
wooden  bowl,  for  instance,  served  each  one  of  the 
party  as  teacup,  soup-plate  and  drinking-cup.  They  had 
wooden  spoons  and  no  forks.  The  pocket-knives  served 
also  as  table-knives.  The  party  was  very  well-armed. 
Each  man  had  his  Berdan  rifle,  2  Smith  &  Wesson  pistols, 
a  bayonet  and  2  cartridge-boxes,  containing  20  cartridges 
each.  They  had,  also,  7  excellent  hunting-rifles,  120 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  480  pounds  of  small  shot. 
The  Government  gave  them  6,000  rifle-cai*tridges,  and  half 
as  many  for  pistols.  They  all  had  instruments  required 
to  take  meteorological  observations,  and  a  well-mounted 
taxidermist  outfit.  No  uniforms  were  worn,  except  when 
visiting  the  high  Chinese  officials.  Coarse  linen  suits  in 
Summer,  and  heavy  cloth  or  sheepskin  suits  in  Winter, 
were  worn  by  all.  Thick  felt,  spread  on  the  ground, 
served  as  beds,  and  two  Mongolian  tents  served  them  as 
abode. 

They  carried  presents  to  the  value  of  14,000  rubles  for 
the  Asiatic  natives,  consisting  of  gn^ns,  pistols,  knives, 
watches,  beads,  looking-glasses,  accordions,  magnets, 
pictures,  electric-batteries,  a  telephone,  etc.  As  the  tra- 
velers found  out  afterward,  the  colored  pictures  of  act- 
resses and  the  electric-machines  proved  most  charming 
for  the  Asiatics,  while  the  telephone  had  no  effect  on 
them,  being  entirely  beyond  their  comprehension. 

Their  money  was  changed  into  Chinese  silver  bullion 
of  large  size,  or  pamb,  and  of  small  size,  making  alto- 
gether about  400  pounds.  The  baggage  of  the  expedition, 
weighing  8,000  pounds,  was  loaded  on  twenty -three 
camels.  Some  of  the  articles  were  in  wooden  cases  and 
the  rest  in  leather  trunks  ;  their  flour  was  carried  in 

Kirghis  Mirzash  Aldiaroff  was  engaged  as  a  guide  for 
Tchungaria,  a  country  he  knew  very  well,  as  he  had  plied 
his  peculiar  business,  horse  -  stealing,  there,  for  many 
years.  During  his  life  this  Mirzash  had  stolen  about  a 
thousand  horses,  and  for  his  exploits  the  Kirghises  called 
him  batyr,  or  a  hero. 

On  March  21st,  at  sunrise,  the  caravan  started.  The 
loaded  camels  were  divided  into  three  groups,  put  in 
a  line  and  tied  to  one  another.  The  colonel  rode  around 
his  caravan  and  gave  the  word  of  command  :  ''In  God*s 
name,  march  !**  Thus  started  the  third  Prjevalski  expe- 
dition into  Central  Asia.  They  took  a  southeasterly 
direction,  and  on  the  same  day  crossed  the  Bussian- 
Chinese  frontier.  On  March  26th  the  travelers  experi- 
enced a  genuine  snowstorm.  The  whirling  snow  blinded 
men  and  beasts,  and  the  fearful  wind  bore  the  camels  to 
the  ground.  The  Russians  hastily  made  a  camp,  and 
the  animals  were  huddled  around  the  tents.  The  next 
morning  they  found  the  ground  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  frost  was  3^  F.  below  zero.  Such  sudden 
and  striking  changes  of  weather  in  the  Spring  are  not 
jrare  in  Central  Asia. 

In  a  few  days  the  expedition  reached  Lake  Ulunger, 


about  90  miles  in  circumference,  lying  1,600  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  receiving  a  large  river,  Urung^.  This 
lake  was  visited  as  .far  back  as  1253  by  Friar  Boubriquis, 
sent  by  King  Louis  IX.  to  the  Mongol  Ehan  at  Kara- 
korum.  On  March  31st  the  Russians  saw  hundreds  of 
swans  flying  over  the  lake  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 
Occasionally  the  birds  rested  on  the  thin  ice  that  yet 
covered  the  lake.  « 

While  ascending  the  XJrungu  River  the  Russians  re- 
peatedly tried  their  luck  in  fishing,  and  they  caught  fish 
enough  for  their  scientific  collection  and  for  food.  In 
the  little  town  of  Bulun-tohoy  they  found  a  Chinese 
gaiTison  several  hundred  strong,  which,  however,  might 
easily  have  been  captured  by  the  thirteen  Bussians,  aa 
the  Chinese  soldiers  were  armed  with  the  poorest  arms  of 
old-fashioned  muskets,  that  would  have  been  utterly  use- 
less against  Berdan  rifles.  The  fields  near  the  town  were 
worked  by  the  Chinese  and  Torgout  farmers,  who  com- 
plained that  every  Summer  the  musquitoes  and  gadflies 
make  it  impossible  to  live  there. 

The  Russians  kept  to  the  narrow  fertile  tract  running 
along  the  river,  and  thus  they  had  food  and  water  in 
abundance.  Before  long,  however,  they  had  to  leave 
this  easy  road  and  strike  into  a  desolate  desert  spreading 
from  the  Altai  to  the  Tyanshan  ridge.  The  desert  pre- 
sented a  melancholy  picture  of  a  yellowish -gray  plain, 
now  running  off  on  a  level  for  scores  of  miles,  now  pre- 
senting deep  sandy  waves,  now  rising  into  clay  and  sand- 
hills, but  everywhere  covered  with  sharp  stones,  which 
cut»the  hoofs  of  horses  and  camels  and  the  boots  of 
the  ti-avelers.  Only  rarely  there  were  even  desert  plants, 
like  Haloxylon,  Kalidium  and  Beaumuria,  found.  In  the 
Spring,  for  a  very  short  time,  some  tulips,  wild  onions, 
Euphorbium  and  rhubarb  appear.  But  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun  soon  bum  these  plants,  and  the  desert  remains 
uniformly  gray  through  Summer  and  Fall,  while  in  Winter 
it  is  suddenly  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  Animal  life  is 
even  poorer  than  vegetable.  Barely  can  even  a  lizard  be 
seen,  or  some  vulture  looking  for  his  prey.  A  stillness 
as  of  death  reigns  there  day  and  night,  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  fearful  storms. 

Where  the  Bulungnin  Biver  enters  into  the  Urungu  the 
expedition  stopped  for  four  days  to  rest  the  camels. 
Wild  boars  abounded  here,  and  the  Bussians  enjoyed  the 
sport  of  pig-sticking.  An  old  boar  killed  by  Prjevalski 
himself  was  5  feet  8  inches  long  and  3  feet  high,  weigh- 
ing about  400  pounds. 

The  Bussians  met  on  the  riverside  the  Turgouts,  a 
nomad  Mongolian  tribe,  who  proved  to  be  lazy  and  de- 
ceitful. They  live  in  felt  tents,  pitched  wherever  food 
could  be  found  for  their  camels  and  sheep. 

The  Desert  of  Tchungaria  is  connected  with  the  great 
Gobi  Desert.  In  remote  ages  this  was  the  bottom  of  a 
gi*eat  sea,  known  to  the  Chinese  under  the  name  of  the 
Han-hy.  But  now  the  sea -bottom  stands  more  than 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  this  desert  Prjevalski 
found  for  the  first  time  a  new  species  of  wild  horse,  since 
known  under  his  name  [Equns  Przevalskii),  the  only 
specimen  of  which  is  now  found  in  the  Museum  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  bring  down  *a  wild  horse,  as  at  the  first  view 
of  man  they  disappear  in  the  desert.  Curious  enougb, 
even  the  natives  of  Central  Asia  knew  nothing  of  the 
wild  horses,  though  the  wild  camel  [Camelus  badritmus) 
found  in  the  same  desert  has  been  known  from  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo,  and  it  [was  reserved  for  Prjevalski  to 
study  and  describe  the  habits  of  this  animaL 

On  May  2d,  with  a  new  guide,  the  party  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  City  of  Barkul.    For  the  first  tlm^ 
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thej  had  to  take  a  waterless  road  for  tbirty-six  lionrs. 
Having  filled  their  vessels  with  water,  thev  started  ia 
the  afterDOOQ,  aud  made  a  third  of  their  waj  before  the 
nightfall.  The  next  daj  thej  tramped  wearily,  and  only 
at  sunset  reached  a  well,  thns  having  made  fifty  miles  of 
the  [waterless  journey.  The  men,  parched  with  thirst, 
looked  anxiously  at  the  camels  carrying  the  supply  of 
water,  and  when  it  was  dealt  out  each  swallow  was  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  boon  in  their  life.  Later  on  they 
repeatedly  had  to  experience  this.  Daring  calm  weatlier, 
when  the  immense  sandy  plain  lay  undisturbed,  the 
travelers  were  often  deceived  by  mirage,  believing  that 
the  mountains  in  view  were  near  at  hand  while  they  were 
scores  and  even  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  The  peak  of 
Bogdo-ula  of  Tian-shan  ridge,  for  instance,  is  plainly  seen 
for  nearly  200  miles. 

Let  us  picture  a  day's  life  in  the  Russian  caravan  to 
understand  how  the  explorers  fared.  At  night,  near 
some  well,  two  tents  were  pitched,  one  for  the  officers 
and  the  other  for  the  men.  The  baggage  was  piled  up 
between  the  tents.  The  camels,  horses  and  sheep  were 
secured  near-by  by  ropes.  Silence  reigned.  The  men 
and  animals,  worn  out  by  marching,  enjoyed  the  welcome 
rest.  At  dawn  the  guard  rose,  recorded  the  tempera- 
ture, made  fire,  and  prepared  tea.  With  their  tea  they 
usually  ate  dzamba,  or  parched  flour  moistened  with  boil- 
ing water.  Then  the  horses  were  saddled  and  the  camels 
loaded.  With  their  pipes  in  their  mouths  and  rifics  in 
hand  the  Cossacks  mounted  their  camels.  The  officers 
were  busy  in  gathering  and  loading.  At  sunrise  the  cara- 
van generally  resumed  its  march.  They  made  about 
twenty  miles  a  day,  marching  for  six  or  seven  hours,  and 
then  camped  at  a  well  or  spring.  During  the  expedition 
the  ofiicers  made  notes,  and  the  men  assisted  them  in 
gathering  plants  or  in  shooting  animals.  If  a  herd  of  ante- 
lopes chanced  to  be  near  the  way  a  volley  from  all  the 
Berdans  was  made,  sometimes  bringing  down  an  animal 
or  two.  At  some  suitable  spot  the  camels  were  unloaded, 
the  two  tents  put  up,  and  the  things  put  at  once  in  pre- 
scribed order.  Meanwhile  the  cook  (each  Cossack  was 
cook  in  turn)  made  a  fire,  using  dung  for  that  purpose, 
and  prepared  tea  and  dzimba  for  lunch.  Then  each  man 
took  up  his  special  work.  Two  Cossacks  looked  after  the 
animals,  some  collected  dung  for  fuel,  and  the  others 
killed  a  sheep  for  dinner.  Prjevalski  wrote  up  his  diary, 
Boborovsky  sketched,  and  Ecklon  aud  tbe  taxidermist 
preparcil  the  skins  of  beasts  or  birds  killed  on  the  way. 
Then  came  dinner,  consisting,  as  a  rule,  but  of  two 
courses,  rice  or  millet  soup  and  boiled  mutton.  Only 
on  rare  occasions  some  game  or  fish  was  added  to  this 
bill  of  fare.  The  travelers  enjoyed  an  excellent  appe- 
tite— each  day  they  consumed  a  largo  sheep.  They  never 
were  tired  of  juicy  mutton,  the  principal  food  in  Central 
Asia.  After  dinner  the  officers  with  some  of  the  men  went 
hunting  or  collecting  plants.  All  returned  to  the  camp 
at  sunset.  Then  the  animals  were  driven  to  the  tents, 
the  camels  and  the  horses  tied  for  the  night.  After  a 
supper  of  tea  aud  dzanib'i  the  officers  retired  to  their 
tent,  and  the  Cossacks  gathered  around  the  fire,  talking 
and  laughing  till  sleep  put  an  end  to  their  chatter.  By 
the  light  of  a  stearine  candle  one  of  the  officers  entered 
in  the  journal  the  meteorological  observations,  and  the 
day's  work  ended.  All  slept  except  the  guard,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  camp  continually. 

Such  was  the  order  of  the  day,  which  was  modified,  of 
course,  by  circumstances.  The  natives  often  surrounded 
the  Bussian  camp,  either  out  of  curiosity  or  to  trade. 
Batter,  sheep,  flour  and  rice  were  always  needed  bj  the 
travelers,  and  as  frequently  offered  by  llie  ABiatiea. 


On  the  march  the  Bussians  often  encountered  Chinese 
emigrants  going  to  try  their  fortune  in  parts  which  were 
devastated  fifteen  years  ago  by  a  fearful  Mongolian  in- 
surrection. A  spade  in  their  hands  and  a  bag  on  their 
shoulders  was  all  the  property  of  the  emigrants. 

The  City  of  Barkul,  like  the  other  towns  of  Central 
Asia,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  clay  wall.  The  Governor 
of  Barkul  gave  the  Bussians  a  guide  and  an  escort  of  six 
soldiers,  who  were  to  accompany  the  expedition  to  the 
City  of  Hami.  Under  the  pretense  of  honoring  the  dis- 
tinguished travelers,  the  Chinese  authorities  often  tried 
to  send  with  them  a  squad  of  Chinese  soldiers,  who  were 
instructed  to  look  sharply  after  the  Bussians  and  prevent 
their  deviating  from  the  main  road.  The  colonel,  how- 
ever, disregarded  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  the  escort 
and  went  his  own  way.  Thus,  while  ascending  the  Tian- 
shan,  the  Bussians  noticed  a  pine  wood  in  the  dLstance. 
The  temptation  was  so  great  that  the  colonel,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  escorting  officer,  marched  straight 
to  the  shady  spot  and  spent  a  whole  day  there.  Thus  for 
a  day  the  travelers  lost  sight  of  the  desert.  The  aromatio 
smell  of  the  pines,  the  luxuriant  green  grass  and  flowers, 
the  singing  of  birds— all  this  was  a  royal  treat  which  they 
would  never  forget. 

The  next  day  the  Bussians  crossed  the  Tian-shan 
Mountains,  which  hide  their  summits  in  the  clouds.  At 
the  highest  point,  about  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
Bussians  found  a  Buddhist  temple  and  a  rude  building 
intended  as  a  resting-place  for  travelers.  Then  the  Bus- 
sians took  the  direction  of  Khami,  the  most  famous  oasis 
of  the  Gobi  Desert.  The  oasis  proper  occupies  about 
ten  square  miles.  TMieat,  millet,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
melons  and  vegetables  grow  there  in  abundance.  There 
were  formerly  many  fi-uit  trees,  most  of  which,  however, 
were  destroyed  during  the  Mongolian  insurrection.  The 
inhabitants,  numbering  8,000,  are  of  the  Mongolian  race. 
They  are  ruled  by  a  hereditary  Prince,  bearing  the  Chi- 
nese title  of  Dzun-van,  or  Prince  of  Third  Bank.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  bv  the  Bussians,  Khami  was  ruled  bv  a 
widow  of  the  Priuce.  However,  this  female  rule  was 
merely  nominal,  as  a  Chinese  Governor  was  in  charge  of 
both  civil  and  military  officers.  Prjevalsky  made  a  visit 
to  tlie  Governor,  who  gave  his  Bussian  guests  a  dinner, 
consisting  of  sixty  courses.  The  next  day  the  Bussians 
entertained  the  Governor  and  his  suite  at  their  camp. 
The  Chinamen  behaved  like  schoolboys.  They  handled 
everything  they  saw,  begged  one  thing  and  bargained  for 
another.  The  Chinese  officers  unceremoniously  loaded 
their  pockets  with  candied  fruits,  and  even  with  lumps  of 
sugar.  The  colonel  gave  the  Governor  a  six-barreled 
pistol,  as  a  present,  though  the  Chinaman  insolently  in- 
sisted upon  a  double-barreled  gun. 

In  the  Nan-shan  Mountains  the  Bussians  were  met 
with  an  accident  that  excited  them  all.  One  July  day, 
Kalmynin  went  gunning  for  birds,  but  toward  evening, 
on  his  way  to  the  camp,  he  saw  a  yak,  which  he  wounded. 
The  next  day,  Elalmynin  and  Sergeant  Egoroff  were  sent 
out  to  find  the  yak  and  to  kill  him  for  his  meat  and 
hide.  They  were  ordered  not  to  separate,  as  wounded 
animals  are  dangerous  for  a  single  man.  They  found  the 
bloody  trail  of  the  wounded  yak,  and  started  to  find 
him.  After  going  about  two  miles,  they  failed  to  find 
the  animal,  but  noticed  some  mountain -goats.  Both 
fired  at  them.  Kalmynin  started  to  see  whether  they  had 
hit  any  of  them,  cautioning  Egoroff  not  to  move  far  from 
the  spot  where  he  left  him.  Egoroff,  however,  kept  on 
the  yak's  traO,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  When  Kal- 
mynin returned  to  the  place  where  he  bad  left  his  friend, 
be  oonld  not  find  him.    HeahoatedatthetopofhiBToice, 
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but  there  was  na  response.   Ah  the  aan  went  down  £alm  j-  Mongolians  knew  nothing  aboat  the  lost  Basaian.     Tkna 

nmloHttheyak's  trail,  and  then  discovered  that  he  did  not  five  daja  paased  sioae  Egoroff  was  loBt,  and  the  Rns- 

knowwhat  direction  to  take  to  rejoin  faia  eomnde.  In  his  eiane   believed    bim   dead.     He  had   no  food   and    no 

alarm,  he  began  to  fire  his  gnn,  faopingthna  togiveasignal  clothes,  except  a  blonae,  though  the  temperature  at  ann- 

to  EgoroflL  Btit  it  was  ell  in  vain.   Thinking  that  Egoraff  rise  was  27°  Fahrenheit.     If  be  had  not  perished  from 

might  return  to  the  camels,  which  had  been  left  at  the  hanger  or  a  fall,  then  he  mast  have  frozen  to  death.     So 

foot  of  the  monntain,  he  went  there.     Egoroff  was  not  all  believed, 

there.     Then  Kalmjnin  retamed  to  the  camp,  hoping  to  With  heavy  heart  and  gloomy  thoughts,  the  eipedi- 

find  his  man  there,  bnt  he  was  not  there  either.     The  tion  strack  their  camp  and  left  the  fatal  place.     They 

colonel  and  hie  party  did  not  at  first  enppose  thatEgoroff  marched  westward    by  the  valley  mnning    along  the 

coaldbeloat,     Bnt  when  Uie  night  passed  and  the  man  monntains.     When  they  had  made  about  twenty  miles, 

did  not  retnm,  tbey  began  to  be  alarmed.  they  rested  for  a  conple  of  hoara  at  a  spring,  and  then 

A  party  of  five  was  aent  ont.     The  first  day  they  fonnd  reeamed  their  march.     All  were  ailent,  thinking  of  the 

traeea  of  the  man,  bat  coald  not  see  him.    Next  day  the  lost  man.   Saddenly,  Irintchinoff,  who  was  riding  ahead, 
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robbers,  they  are  allowed  to  retain  a  part  of  their  money 
and  the  less  yalnable  things.  But  if  they  try  to  de- 
fend themselves,  then  the  Jegrai  give  no  quarter.  They 
kill  and  rob  without  mercy. 

In  1874  a  Chinese  governor  was  returning  from  H'Lassa 
to  Pekin,  carrying  with  him  about  twelve  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.  Though  the  high  official  had  two  hundred 
soldiers,  the  Jegrai,  eight  hundred  strong,  attacked  his 
party,  captured  him,  killed  some  of  his  soldiers,  and  dis- 
persed the  rest ;  seized  all  the  gold,  and,  in  order  to  pun- 
ish the  governor  for  the  resistance,  they  destroyed  his 
palankeen,  compelling  him  to  make  a  long  journey  on 
horseback.  This  was  a  very  severe  punishment  for  a 
Chinese  dignitary,  for  they  never  ride  a  horse. 

These  very  robbers  made  up  their  mind  to  relieve  the 
Bussians  of  their  silver,  arms,  and  other  valuables.  For 
several  days  they  hung  around  the  Russian  caravan,  and 
under  the  pretense  of  trade  they  occasionally  approached 
them,  examined  their  guns,  and  discussed  among  them- 
selves some  project  which  the  Bussians  could  hot  under- 
stand, though  they  suspected  mischief.  When  the 
Bussians  were  approaching  the  narrow  pass,  twenty  well- 
armed  Jegrai  appeared  and  offered  some  butter  for  sale. 
While  the  trade  was  going  on,  a  nomad  snatched  a  knife 
from  the  interpreter  Yousupoff*s  belt,  and  when  the  latter 
demanded  his  knife  back,  the  robber  rushed  at  him  with 
his  sword.  The  Cossacks  hurried  to  defend  their  man, 
and  in  an  instant  a  general  m4Ue  took  place.  As  the 
Bussians  were  far  superior  to  the  nomads  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  the  latter  fled  and  ensconced  themselves  be- 
hind the  rocks,  and  began  to  hurl  stones  with  their 
slings  at  their  foes.  Then  the  wretched  rifles  of  the  no- 
mads were  brought  into  play.  The  Bussians  gave  a  gen- 
eral volley  from  their  Berdans,  and  the  Jegrai  precipitately 
fled  for  their  lives.  They  disappeared  in  the  rocky  mount- 
ains, leaving  four  of  their  party  dead  behind  them.  The 
Bussians  now  knew  that  they  had  to  face  a  strong  body  of 
the  Jegrais,  who  undoubtedly  would  seek  revenge.  They 
accordingly  prepared  themselves  for  the  worst.  All  night 
long  the  Bussians  heard  wild  yells  coming  from  behind 
the  mountain  ridges.  The  next  morning  the  Bussian 
caravan  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  ;  the  men,  rifle-in- 
Land,  in  the  van  ;  thefi,  tlie  camels  arranged  in  three 
rows.  Thus  they  moved  to  the  pass.  They  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  they  were  completely  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  who  numbered  about  seventy  men.  Most 
of  them,  mounted,  occupied  the  pass  ;  the  rest,  also  on 
horseback,  appeared  in  the  Bussian  rear,  except  detach- 
ments on  the  ridges  overlooking  the  pass.  The  thirteen 
Bussians  had  no  alternative  but  to  force  the  narrow  pass 
and  rout  the  seventy  robbers. 

The  colonel  felt  that  his  only  advantage  lay  in  his  su- 
l>orior  firearms,  and  that  he  must  make  them  tell  before 
the  Jegrai  eould  dash  in  near  enough  to  make  their  fire 
effective.  When  the  enemy  were  about  seven  hundred 
paces  from  the  Bussian  party,  Prjevalski  gave  the  word, 
"Halt !  Fire  !'*  Instantly  twelve  Berdans  cracked,  and 
the  nearest  of  the  band  of  Jegrai  looked  as  if  struck  by 
a  thunderbolt.  Another  volley  was  given  before  they 
could  recover.  This  completely  demoralized  the  robbers. 
They  fled  in  all  directions ;  some  leaped  from  their  horses, 
and  some  even  threw  away  their  guns  and  lances.  The 
Bassians  were  then  ordered  to  raise  their  aim  for  twelve 
hundred  paces,  and  greet  the  group  standing  in  the  very 
pass.  The  same  result  succeeded.  Then  the  Bussians  sent 
their  ballets  after  the  runaway  robbers.  The  pass  was 
cleared,  and  the  BussiaaB  passed  through  safely.  They 
coold  not  learn  how  many  of  the  Jegrai  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  nor  did  they  care  to  inquire.     They  pushed 


on  to  open  country,  where,  knowing  the  cowardice  of  the 
Asiatics  and  the  value  of  their  own  rifles,  they  regarded 
themselves  as  safe  from  attack. 

The  Bussians  were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  City  of 
H'Lassa,  capital  of  Thibet  and  residence  of  the  Dalay- 
Lama.  Prjevalski  accordingly  for  the  fourth  time  had 
to  turn  back  without  seeing  that  peculiar  town.  The 
authorities  of  Thibet  could  give  no  better  reason  for  their 
refusal  than  this  :  ''No  foreigners  ever  entered  H'Lassa 
from  the  north,  and  no  Bussian  ever  yet  has  reached  the 
town,  therefore  no  permit  can  be  granted  to  them." 

The  Bussians  learned  that  a  strange  rumor  was  spread- 
ing as  to  their  aim,  namely,  that  they  came  in  order  to 
kidnap  the  Dalay-Lama,  then  five  years  old.  A  new 
Dalay-Lama  is  elected  by  a  convention  of  the  highest 
Lamas  or  priests  from  among  the  male  children  bom  on 
the  day  of  death  of  the  ruling  Dalay-Lama.  At  the  age 
of  five  years  the  Buddhist  Pontiff  begins  to  perform  his 
religious  duties,  and  at  eighteen  he  is  recognized  both  as 
spiritual  and  civil  head  of  his  country. 

The  Bussians  returned  to  Zaidam.  This  time  the 
colonel  intended  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Hoangho, 
or  the  Tellow  Biver,  and  though  the  local  Chinese 
authorities  endeavored  to  prevent  his  proceeding  by 
stones  of  the  untold  dangers  that  environed  such  an 
undertaking,  he  pushed  on.  The  Bussians  explored  the 
river  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  enriched  their  collection 
with  new  species  of  animals  and  plants.  At  last  their 
inability  to  cross  large  rivers  and  ascend  the  steep  mount- 
ains forced  them  to  halt.  It  was  only  then  that  they  de- 
cided to  return.  Their  collections  by  this  time  amounted 
in  weight  to  no  less  than  3,500  pounds.  As  they  were 
approaching  Kiachta,  a  Bussian  town  on  the  Siberian- 
Chinese  frontier,  they  discerned  the  high  cupolas  of  the 
Bussian  churches.  Tears  of  joy  filled  their  eyes,  and 
when  at  last  they  were  heartily  welcomed  by  countrymen 
of  their  own,  the  travelers  considered  themselves  tbe 
happiest  of  men. 

SOME  CURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  FOODS. 

Darwin  tells  us  **that  hemp-seed  causes  bullfinches 
and  certain  other  birds  to  become  black.  Mr.  A.  B.  Wal- 
lace has  communicated  some  much  more  remarkable 
facts  of  the  same  nature.  The  natives  of  the  Amazonian 
regions  feed  the  common  green  parrot  with  the  fat  of 
large  Siluroid  fishes,  and  the  birds  thus  treated  become 
beautifully  variegated  with  red  and  yellow  feathers.  In 
the  Malayan  Archipelago  the  natives  of  Gilolo  alter  in  an 
analogous  manner  the  colors  of  another  parrot — namely, 
the  Lorius  garrtUas,  Linn.,  and  thus  produce  the  Lord 
Bajah  or  King  Lory.  These  parrots  in  the  Malay  Islands 
and  South  America,  when  fed  by  the  natives  on  natural 
vegetable  food,  such  as  rice  and  plantains,  retain  their 
proper  colors." 

One  of  the  strangest  illustrations  in  nature  to  be  found 
of  the  curious  effects  of  food  is  in  the  beehive.  There 
the  queen  bee  lives  with  the  "worker  "  bees.  When  the 
queen  bee  dies  another  is  procuiel  simply  by  feeding  a 
certain  larva  (which  they  put  in  a  special  cell)  with  what 
is  known  as  royal  jelly.  An  ordinary  larva  is  fed  on 
common  food  ;  but  the  queen  is  fed  with  this  delicacy 
until  maturity.  Of  course  the  qneen  is  the  fertile  bee, 
and  it  owes  its  special  functions  to  a  special  food. 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  indeterminable  ratio  be- 
tween the  food  eaten  and  the  work  possible  to  be  per- 
formed. Those  who  train  horses  know  that  the  "hunter" 
requires  a  different  kind  of  food  from  the  draught  horse. 
The  former  needs  a  more  stimulating  food,  the  latter  a 
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more  lasting  one.  The  difference  in  effects  of  foods  is 
also  seen  in  the  tiger  and  the  deer.  The  food  of  the  tiger 
will  enable  it  to  discharge  a  tremendous  amount  of  force 
in  an  instant— the  food  of  the  deer  to  maintain  protracted 
though  light  exertions.  The  greyhound  is  fed  in  train- 
ing with  beef  and  mutton  ;  setters  and  other  slow  sport- 
ing dogs  with  broth,  meal,  etc. 

There  is  the  same  difference  in  men  as  regards  the 
meat  they  eat  According  to  one  authority  the  yearly 
consumption  of  meat  per  head  is  estimated  at  136  pounds 
in  England,  40  pounds  in  France,  35  pounds  in  Prussia, 
and  34  pounds  in  Belgium.  It  is  larger  in  cities  than  in 
rural  districts,  and  is  largest  of  all  in  London. 

Another  writer  says  that,  speaking  generally,  "high 
feeding,  in  the  case  of  maa,  consists  mainly  in  a  liberal 
allowance  of  meat,  and  in  the  systematic  use  of.  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  that  low  feeding  consists  in  a  diet  which  is 
vegetarian  and  non-alcoholic.  On  the  ground  of  this  dis- 
tinction it  may  be  said  that  the  European  races  are  more 
highly  fed  than  the  Asiatic,  that  the  British  races  are 
more  highly  fed  than  the  Continental  races,  and  that  tbe 
inhabitants  of  London  (owing  to  the  larger  consumption 
of  meat)  are  the  most  highly  fed  population  in  the  world. 
Tlie  easier  classes  are  more  highly  fed  than  the  poorer 
classes ;  the  town  ai-tisan  is  more  highly  fed  than  the 
agricultural  laborer."  After  some  correlative  observa- 
tions he  remarks  of  the  high-fed  classes  and  races  that 
there  is  ''  a  brood  distinction  between  them.  In  regard 
to  bodily  strength  and  longevity  the  difference  is  con- 
siderable ;  but  in  regard  to  mental  qualities  tlie  dis- 
tinction is  marked.  The  high-fed  classes  and  races  dis- 
play a  richer  vitality,  more  momentum  and  individuality 
of  character,  and  a  greater  brain-power  than  their  low- 
fed  brethren  ;  and  they  constitute  the  soil  or  breeding- 
ground  out  of  which  eminent  men  chiefly  arise." 


ON  THE  UNSUGARNESS  OF  SUGAR 

TuEBE  is  no  white  sugar.  It  is  not  crystalline,  but 
conglomerate  ;  it  is  not  sweet,  and,  if  you  put  it  into  hot 
water,  a  strange  phenomenon  appears.  For  the  i>urposes 
of  what  a  degenerate  Scotchman  ("May  God  assoil  him 
therefor !"  is  the  prayer  even  of  the  cold-blooded  i>ock- 
l^udding  Englisher)  calls  "the  barboi-ic  observance  of 
whisky  toddy,"  it  Ls,  or  ought  to  be,  known  to  all  men 
that  you  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  hot  water  before  add- 
ing the  whisky.  The  experiment  is  cinicial  with  modern 
sugar.  In  at  least  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  dirty, 
cloudy  solution  is  the  result,  bringing  sometimes  most 
unjust  accusations  on  hapless  servitors.  As  used  in  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  opaque  and  dee2)ly  colored  mixtures, 
this  abominable  characteristic  of  modern  sugar  of  course 
escapes  observation.  But  let  anybody  try  his  sugar  in 
the  colorless  solution,  and  if  he  does  not  see  a  soapy  cloud 
diffuse  itself  he  is  a  lucky  man.  The  scientific  person 
"whose  aid  has  been  called  in  to  screw  the  last  gram  of 
sugar,  or  so-called  sugar,  over  the  legal  amount  out  of 
the  harmless  beet,  so  as  to  secure  profit,  best  knows  what 
means  he  takes  to  secure  this  result. 


THE   WAYS  OF  PERSIAN   SERVANTS. 

OxE  may  derive  a  never-failing  source  of  humor  from  a 
study  of  the  lower  classes  in  Persia,  who  present  a  com- 
bination of  wit  and  simplicity,  a  happj-go-lnohy  dis- 
pOBition,  with  shrewdness  and  cunning,  Uiat  is  ch«ining 
•o  long  as  one  obserres  it  as  an  outsider  and  does  not 


become  himself  a  victim  of  their  wiles.  Naturally  one  can- 
not fully  appreciate  the  humorous  side  of  a  transaction 
when  he  himself  is  the  sufferer,  in  dignity  or  purse. 

The  Persian  servants  are  indeed  queer  people.  Their 
chief  business  appears  to  be  to  get  presents  and  to  steal. 
The  word  for  the  former  is  pUhk^sh,  Every  Persian  con- 
siders it  proper  to  present  a  pishkesh,  be  it  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  a  dish  of  fruit,  a  tame  gazelle,  an  embroidered 
robe,  or  whatever  they  can  best  afford  to  give  or  the 
position  of  the  receiver  appears  to  suggest.  It  would  be 
a  gross  error  to  be  so  8im2)le  as  to  accei>t  the  pishkesh 
without  giving  fully  its  equivalent  or  more  in  money,  for 
the  present  is  given  as  a  delicate  hint  of  favors  expected 
in  return.  Sometimes  one  may  decline  to  receive  the 
gift  of  an  inferior,  but  never  of  a  superior.  One  can 
only  get  even  by  sending  a  i^ishkesh  in  return. 

One  day  a  jolly,  foxy  little  carpenter,  who  had  done  a 
few  jobs  for  the  writer,  brought  me  a  pishkesh.  It  was  a 
neat  paper  rack  of  black  walnut,  exactly  the  thing  I 
wanted,  but  had  found  it  impossible  to  find  at  Teheran. 

"It's  not  bad,"  I  cautiously  remarked. 

**  I  am  gla<l  it  pleases  the  Sahib,"  replied  the  carpenter, 
glowing  all  over  with  ill-concealed  delight ;  **  I  brought 
it  to  you  as  a  pishkesh,  a  present." 

"Ah,  indeed,"  I  rei>lied  ;  "I'm  obliged  to  you.  But 
now,  how  much  do  you  exi^ect  for  it  ?" 

"Why,"  said  he,  "it's  a  pishkesh." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that ;  but  how  much  do  you  want 
for  it — for  your  present  ?" 

"  You  know  its  value  better  than  I  do,"  said  he. 

"Well,  how  will  two  tomans  (about  five  dollars)  suit 
vou  ?" 

His  face  fell,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Will  three  tomans  answer,  then  ?" 

"As  vou  please,"  lie  replied,  i)ocketed  the  monev,  and 
left. 

A  few  days  later  a  Euroi)ean  gentleman,  calling  on  me, 
curiously  observed  this  paper  rack,  and  asked  where  I 
had  found  it.  I  told  him  that  it  was  a  pishkesh  from 
Mehmet  Hassan,  the  carpenter,  who,  I  had  since  learned, 
had  made  several  for  other  gentlemen  of  the  European 
cc^lony.  My  friend  burst  out  laughing.  "The  rascal! 
why,  I  gave  him  the  pattern,  and  he  was  to  make  it  for 
me  the  very  next  day  for  two  tomans.  He  Las  not  been 
near  me  since  !" 


BOKES. 

The  greater  number  of  those  whom  men  call  bores  are 
innocent  bores — the  men  with  a  great  moral  jiurpose,  for 
instance,  miserably  as  they  often  fail  from  want  of  tact 
in  achieving  what  they  aim  at ;  the  men,  again,  who  are 
happy  egotists,  and  who  chatter  of  themselves,  not  with 
any  intention  of  boring  you,  but  because  the  thought  of 
themselves  has  a  sort  of  intoxicating  effect  upon  them, 
and  they  can  scarcely  help  communicating  the  good 
spirits  with  which  it  fills  them  to  those  toward  whom 
they  feel  kindly  ;  the  men,  again,  who  are  humorists 
without  either  i>ride  or  sensitiveness,  and  go  on  laughing 
and  cracking  jokes  without  the  least  consciousness  that 
they  are  not  adding  to  the  happiness  of  thei^  companions. 
All  these  are  innocent  bores,  into  whose  ranks  it  is  onl} 
too  easy  for  any  man  or  woman  to  fall  without  great  cul 
pability,  and  their  fault  is  one  which  it  is  very  eas} 
indeed,  to  congratulate  oneself  too  much  that  he  hopes 
he  has  avoided  it. 

Even  the  really  deadly  bore,  the  bore  whom  it  is  essential 
to  avoid,  if  yon  would  save  yonr  reason — tbe  bore  who  is 
possessed  with  the  instinct  of  a  limpet  for  Mingipg  to 
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the  widow  of  the  millionaire  banker.  Ernest  met  Miss 
Hilton  when  she  was  not  the  adopted  of  the  l>anker*s 
widow  ;  hod  fallen  madly  in  love  with  her,  had  flnng  his 
verj  Bonl  on  the  cast  of  the  die.  This  was  all  that  I 
knew,  as,  taking  his  arm,  we  strolled  up  Fifth  Avenue  on 
that  lovely  morning  in  May. 

"What  al)out  Miss  Hilton?"  I  asked.  "She  looked 
supremely  lovely   to-night.      If  Cleopatra    had    had   a 

daughter,  I " 

"Don't  speak  of  her  licre,"  interposed  Lorrimer. 
"Let  us  get  out  into  tlioPark." 

We  walked  along  in  silence,  each  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  musings.  Mine  were  rose-colored  enough.  I  had 
cut  out  that  insufferable  snob  Fred  Hamberlin,  for 
Bessie  Tintstey  had  given  me  his  waltz  —ay,  and  had 
permitted  me  to  8t<»al  a  rosebud  from  a  bouquet  nearly 
•8  large  as  her  sweet  little  self. 

Ernest's  face  wore  a  peculiar  cxi)rcs.sion.  It  was  set, 
and  as  though  he  had  resolved  upon  doing  something 
out  of  the  way — something  absolutely  desperate.  He  was 
pale  as  death,  and  great  block  shadows  loomed  round  his 
handsome  eyes. 

We  passed  into  the  Park  by  the  Scholars'  Gate,  and 
went  straight  to  the  Mall  ;  when  I  say  we,  I  should  sny 
he,  for  I  followed  Ernest  Lorrimer.  Striding  down  the 
Mall,  ho  descended  the  steps  by  the  lake,  and,  ascending 
the  slope  at  the  other  side,  entered  a  shady  alley. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  short,  and,  clutching  me  fiercely 
by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  as  he  flung  away  his  cigar-butt  : 
"Do  you  see  that?'' 
"  See  what  ?" 

"  This  !  this  !  this  !"  doublinj^^  his  iist  and  banging  it  | 
with  terrific  violence  against  the  trunk  of  a  maplo. 

For  the  moment,  I  imagined  he  was  ftxdinj^  mo— doing  ! 
a  little  dramatic  business — but  one  glance  at  his  eyes  ti»ld 
me  that  the  man  was  fearfnllv  in  earnest. 

**lI«M-o   is  a  storv  fr>r  von,"  ho   bitterlv   lan-'hed  ;   *'a  • 
roniinico,   <iiiiti^   a   romance-  a  romance  in   four  loftors  I 
How  short,  and  yet— how  lomr  !     How  swrct.   and   how  i 
bitter!     How  soothing',  and  how  inaddonitii^  I  ' 

IIo  removed  his  hand  to  li\i..'o  wit!i  his  llnjj:or  the  h-t-  | 
tors  carved  on  the  tree. 
Thev  were  -  K.  L.    J.  II.' 

***S/fe  did  them  " —  j^ieking  at  his  own  initials  -••  with 
a  white  hand  and  cold  ste«-l.  /did  tht'.-<«,  and  broke  tho 
blade  of  the  knife.  It  was  an  omen,  was  it  not  V  Sit 
down,  Ijolton.  1  think  you  an;  ;i  tiMio  man.  I  want  a 
true  man's  a«lviee." 

I  obeyed  hiiu  ine<diani<'ally,  while  he  still  stood 
facing  me,  with  his  lingi.T  snervonsly  2'i<'king  at  the  on- 
pniven  initials. 

**I  am  not  jxiven  to  rant  or  rhapsf)di/.o.  f^'orgts"  said 
liorrimer.  *' I  don't  fori,'«-t  that  tliis  is  the  inth  r)f  May, 
1886,  and  that  I  am  talking,'  to  a  vonnir  stoekhroker 
whoso  heart  lies  in  the  stock  li>t." 

"  Xot  a  bit  ot  it,"  I  blurteil,  as  iho  ima;^'e  of  Ijes.sie 
Tintstcv  came  to  mv  mintl's  eve. 

**Well,  never  miml  :  I  must  talk  to  s.^mrbodv,  and  I 
select  you  because  you  J::ivt.»  tho  reputation  of  iMnng 
lojtJ.  Now,  what  would  y.»u  think  of  a  girl  who  conhl  — 
No,  ril  not  put  it  to  you  in  that  way— I'd  best  ht  you 
have  the  whole  story.  You  saw  Julia  Hilton  to-ni^dit— I 
beg  her  2)ardou  most  humbly — ^fi.<ft  Hilton,"  this  iron- 
ii'allv. 

**  Why,  of  course  1  did.  She  was  the  most  attractive- 
looking  girl  in  tho  room,  bar  one." 

**Bar  none,  Cieorge !"  he  sternly  exclaimed,  adopting 
my  racing  phrase. 

I  did  not  think  it  wortli  while  to  contest  the  x)oint,  as 


my  mind  was  pretty  well  made  up  on  the  subject.  I 
pressed  the  portion  of  my  waistcoat  where  lav  the  rose 
abstracted  from  Bessie's  bouquet,  and  held  my  peace. 

"  Did  she  look  like  a  girl  who  had  just  broken  a  vow 
as  sacred  as  can  be  registered  under  high  heaven  ?"  he 
demanded. 

"She  looked  verv  animated  and " 


"  Did  she  look  like  a  i)erjurer  ?'* 

'*Xo." 

**Like  a  woman  who  had  just  torn  a  true  man's  heart 
from  out  his  breast,  to  fling  it  beneath  her  feet  to  tram- 
ple upon  it  ?     Did  she  look  like  that  ?" 

**No." 

**Well,  George  l><»lton,  that  is  i>recisely  tlie  arausc- 
ment  which  Miss  Hilt<m  indulged  in  at  the  Ixill,  and  the 
heart  was  mine,  mint\  >riNE  !"  his  voice  np] )roiicbing  a 
shriek  on  the  third  utterance  of  the  word. 

Now,  I  am  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of  fellow.  I  have  been 
hearing  of  broken  hearts  sin'^e  I  loft  the  nursci-y,  but  I 
never  vet  met  with  one,  and  when  Ernest  Lorrimer 
told  mo  that  his  was  fractured,  to  be  candid  with  the 
reader,  I  did  not  believe  him.  That  he  had  received  ii 
cruel  shock,  that  his  sensibilities  were  deeply  wounded, 
I  had  little  doubt  ;  but  a  broken  heart — not  quite. 

]\rv  companion,  still  jucking  viciously  at  the  bark   of 
the  maple,  went  on,  in  a  jerky  sort  of  way: 

**  I  met  .!//.<.<  Hilton  at  the  Lawleys',  a  Southern  familv. 
relatives  of  my  mother.  I  had  never  careil  that  " —  fling- 
ing away  a  i)ieco  of  bark— **  for  any  girl,  and  when  I  met 
fellows  who  were  always  spooning  and  gushing  over 
girls,  I  used  to  laugh  at  them.  The  first  glance  of  this 
girl's  eyes — what  eyes  she  has  !  have  you  remarked  thcm« 
Creorge  V" 

*'lJather,"  was  mv  laconic  rej»)inder. 

"'J  liev  seem(»d  star-like— to  shine  for  the  heaven  of  niv 
life." 

This  for  tlie  10th  of  ^lay,  18.S(),  wasn't  bad.  I  su]>po.so 
he  felt  til  at  he  was  over-jrushing,  for  he  i)ulled  in  with  : 

*'She  is  a  <'irl  of  remarkabh*  beautv.  Kvervbodv  ac- 
knowledges  it.  When  I  met  her,  one  year  ago,  Oeorgo 
l>oiton,  ont^  year  ago  on  the  7th  of  this  mouth,  she  w-aa 
seventeen,  and  a  verv  child  in  the  world's  wavs.  To-dav 
she  is  eighb'eu,  and  a  thousand  years  old  in  the  world's 
ways  ;  and  this  is  the  work  of  that  cursed,  i>ur8e-j>roud 
harridan,  the  woman  who  has  spoiled  a  beautiful  flower 
with  her  shower  of  gold— Mrs.  Pierson  Ploontag.  I  felt 
that  in  meeting:  Julia  Hilton  1  had  eome  face  to  face  wiih 
my  fate.  1  fi-lt  tlie  hot  flame  h»aj>  in  my  heart.  I  felt 
this  girl  ^dido  into  my  life,  and  reveled  in  a  verv 
eestasv " 

I  was  getting  ralher  tired  of  this  dime-novel  language, 
so  I  interposed  \\ith  : 

*'  I  suppose,  then,  you  have  ha<l  a  lover's  quarrel,  Lor- 
riMjcr  V" 

*•  W'  '^■)()x\  e:iou  h  to  hf-ai*  iiie  out.  T  made  every  pre- 
text 1  eoiilil  l«ir  m-etin'^' J  nlia.  We  im-t  at  the  Lawlovs'. 
I  bribed  C':inrlie.  a  thirt«u'n-ye.ir-(>M  cousin,  by  all  sorts 
of  ]»re  0!it<.  to  lull)  iiii'.  Jlveivwliere  Julia  went,  I  f(»l- 
hiWe  1  liki!  a  sliad(»\v.  One  il.iy,  (  iefM*"t?  liolton,  I  met 
ln'T //.'r^j— alone.  IIi  re  v.  le-re  1  Jiow  stand  I  stood.  Here" 
—  jHiiiitinu'  with  the  ].e:ik«'d  toe  of  his  Kn^^dish  l>atont- 
leathor  shoe — "she  stuo.l.  I  stoK;  jny  iirm  round  her 
wai>.t  and  told  h«'r  ail.  " 

H<^  w.K  sih'iif  f'.r  :i  i.jiiii' nr,  a-il  1  di-l  not  care  to 
bn-ak   tlie  sileuci..      'J "he   man  was  sulVi-ring. 

'•Then,"  h<?  continued,  with  a  j<'rk.  ••  w»»  pli^ihted  our 
troth.  She  L>ved  lue  M';/  — ny  I  with  all  her  heart,  with 
all  her  soul.  We  carved  our  initials  1m  re,  and  beneath 
them— see,  the  words  arc  nearly  erased  now,  as  they  ought 


''FOB  ever: 
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io  be,"  lie  boUy  added  — "  'Pour  Tbiyonri •— (For  Ever). 
One  year,  old  man  !  The  '  for  eyer '  dwindles  into  three 
hundred  and  odd  days.  This  is  the  measure  of  the 
eternity  of  our  love.  Mine  is  for  ever!  Hers— bah  T* 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers  with  a  contemptuous  gesture. 
*'  This  woman  saw  my  Julia,  and  wanting  a  x>l&ything,  a 
something  to  talk  to,  and  put  frocks  upon,  and  roll  be- 
side her  in  the  carriage — a  sort  of  compromise  between 
a  doll  and  an  upper  servant — took  her  to  her  :;olden 
f'aresses  ;  and  then  came  separation,  then  a  gulf  com- 
menced to  yawn  between  the  girl  and  me,  and  now  the 
bridge  has  been  broken  down.  I  asked  for  her  hand 
from  her  father.  I  received  my  answer  from  the  banker*s 
widow. 

**  *  You  are  not  the  young  lady's  guardian/  I  protested. 

"  *If  you  drive  me  to  it,  sir,*  she  retorted,  *I  shall  be- 
come her  mother  by  marrying  her  father.* 

**This  is  the  sort  of  woman,  Bolton,  that  a  fellow  feols 
like  treating  as  a  man.  Oh,  if  she  wore  but  a  man  !'*  he 
added,  smiting  the  tree  till  ho  lacerated  his  hand  horri- 
bly. **  AVo  used  to  moot  in  the  Summer  evenings  down 
near  Xew  London.  I  wonhl  lie  on  the  bank,  and  Charlie 
would  pull  the  boat,  Julia  closely  vailed  ;  nor  wouLl  I 
rise  until  the  boat  had  turned  into  a  little  creek  liard-bv, 
for  fear  of  madame*s  spies.  Oh,  it  was  a  gf)lden  time, 
and  she  appeared  so  true — true  as  steel.'* 

"Are  vou  certain  that  Miss  Hilton  has  thrown  vou 
over  ?'*  I  asked. 

**  You  shall  learn  what  occurred  to-night.  T  mean  this 
raorning,  at  that  cursed  ball,"  he  replied.  **  I  asked  her 
to  dance,  George  —  this  in  the  most  commonplace  way, 
just  as  I  saw  \o\\  askhig  that  little  Tintstey  girl— and  do 
you  know  wliat  her  reply  was  ?" 

**  I  cannot  sav.'* 

***  I'll  give  you  number  fourteen.*  Just  fancy  I  Four- 
teen, down  at  the  very  end  of  the  list  !'* 

'*  What  did  you  say  ?'* 

In  answer  to  this  question  the  words  came  through 
Jjorrimer's  set  teeth  : 

***If  you  don't  give  mo  the  next  dance,  you'll  not 
dance  it  with  anv  other  man  I' 

**  You  should  have  seen  how  pale  she  iKJcame,  Bolton. 
It  was  dance  number  eight,  atnl  I  saw  Parsons's  name 
on  it.  '  Gold*  Parsons,  you  know,  the  fellow  who  owns 
the  (jitdlL    Mrs.  Ploon tag's  especial  pet. 

*'  *  What  do  you  mean,  Ernest  ?'  she  murmured. 

*'  *  Just  what  I  say.* 

"'But  I ' 

**  *  Just  as  you  please.  Miss  Hilton. 

**  *You  wouldn't — you  couldn't  do  such  a  thing.' 

"' Couldn't  1 1* 

'*  *  You  have  no  right.' 

***I*11  establish  one.' 

**At  this  moment  Parsons  lounged  over. 

**  *  This  is  our  dawnce,'  ho  said,  affecting 'an  EnglLsh 
drawl. 

''  I  felt  burning  lava  in  my  veins,  Bolton,  but  my  i)ulse 
was  still.     What  would  she  do  ? 

**  *  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Parsons,'  she  said,  'but  I 
do  not  wish  to  dance  this  time.' 

*'  The  fellow  saw  that  he  was  not  wanted,  so  he  bowed 
to  the  ground,  and,  tucking  his  crush-hat  under  his  arm, 
turned  away. 

***Xow,  Ernest  Tiorrimer,' said  Julia,  'give  mo  your 
arm,  and  come  out  into  the  conservatory.* 

"  She  was  as  pole  as  Elaine,  and  her  beautiful  lips  were 
tremulous  with  suppressed  pas-sion.  When  we  reached 
the  conservatory,  Bolton,  she  seated  herael^  gad  mo- 
tioned me  to  Btaaid  la  front  of  her. 


"  '  What  does  this  mean  ?*  she  palpitated. 

'"It  means,  Julia,  that * 

"*It  means  that  you  are  mean ' 

"  *  Mean  I' 

**  *  Yes,  menny  and — and  a  coward  !' 

"  Somehow  or  other  the  word  struck  me  like  a  blow.  I 
actually  reeled  under  it. 

"  It  is  the  act  of  a  coward  to  make  any  lady  remarka* 
ble — you  have  made  me  remarkable,  horribly,  odiously 
remarkable  I  Was  that  the  act  of  a  man  who  loves  a 
woman  ?' 

'*  And  she  patted  her  little  foot  on  the  floor  and  fanned 
herself  in  a  feverish  wav. 

**  *It  is  because  I  love  vou  that * 

**  *  I'm  tired  of  that  song  I  I'm  tired  of  you  !  I'm  dead 
weary  of  you — yes,  dead  weary  I     Now  .'* 

**  My  heart  ceased  to  beat,  Bolton.  This  was  ghastly 
torture.  I  sickened —literally  sickened — and  for  a  second 
I  thought  that  I  would  faint.  Then  I  pulled  myself  to- 
gether with  a  wrench  that  cost  me  dear,  and,  bowing  to 
her  and  ofToring  her  my  arm,  said,  in  a  cold,  conven- 
tional tone  : 

**  *  Permit  me  to  conduct  von  to  vour  chaperon.  Miss 
HQton.' 

**  I  felt  Inn-  hand  tremble  on  my  arm.  I  felt  her  cling 
a  little  to  me,  and  ere  we  arrived  where  Mrs.  Plooi'tag  sat 
Julia  murmured  something  which  I  did  not  hear.  Then 
I  bowed  to  her,  and  now  my  heart  is  broken,  George 
Bolton."  And  Lorrimer  clung  to  the  tree,  as  it  were  for 
support. 

I  must  confess  that  the  story  to  me  ai>i)eared  common- 
place enough.  A  poor  and  pretty  girl  is  wooed  and  won 
by  a  handsome,  well-to-do  young  fellow.  Lorrimer  was 
in  the  firm  of  Lon-imer,  Bates  k  Lorrimer,  the  cloth 
men  of  Worcester  Street.  A  fairy  godmother  comes 
along  and  **  behaves  as  sich  "  to  this  Cinderella  from  the 
South.  The  godmother  intends  that  her  adopted  child 
shall  have  a  mansion  on  the  avenue,  a  cottage  at  Newport, 
a  box  at  the  opera,  horses,  equipages,  servants.  Ernest 
Lorrimer  might  keep  house  on — say,  Lexington  Avenue, 
or  in  Brooklyn  ;  this,  and  nothing  more.  Of  course  old 
Hilton's  sybaritic  Southern  j^roclivities  entirely  leant  to- 
ward the  views  of  the  banker's  widow,  and  the  young 
lady  very  soon  opened  her  beautiful  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  going  too  cheap.  The  man  always  gives  the 
chance  to  the  woman  to  break  off,  and  here  was  the  com- 
monplace story  as  translated  by  me  from  the  utterances 
of  my  agonized  companion. 

"Brace  up,  old  man  !"I  cried.  "A  girl  who  acts  like 
that  is  not  worth  casting  a  thought  on.  She  has  ha<l  lier 
head  turned  by  all  tfie  glitter  that  Mrs.  Ploon  tag  surrounds 
her  with,  and  she  has  jilted  you  simply  because  you 
can't  keep  uji  with  that  crowd." 

**  I  cm  keep  up  with  them  !  I  »r<7/  keep  up  with  them. 
Wliy,  didn't  I  buy  those  Doddsville  shares  the  other  day 
that  were  at  four,  and  are  now  at  ninety  ?  I'll  plunge  in 
something.  I'd  sell  my  soul  to  lie  able  to  cost  that  gir) 
just  one  ]>ittor  thought— ay,  just  one  as  bitter  as  any  of 
the  million  she  is  costing  me." 

I  had   nothing   to   say.      I   could   not   console.     The 
wound  was  too  fresh,  bleeding  too  copiously.     I  could 
only  cry,  **  Brace  up,  old  man  !"  and  that  was  all. 
**♦»♦♦ 

It  was  one  day  last  Xovembor,  I  forget  the  exact  date, 
that  I  was  startled  by  a  visit  from  Ernest  Lorrir^'i^r.  I 
had  seen  nothing  of  him  since  that  memorable  May 
morning.  He  had  suddenly  departed  for  Europe,  and 
he  became  obliterated  in  the  rush  of  the  tide  of  events. 

I  met  Miss  Hilton  at  Newport  at  a  lawn-tennis  parlj. 
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I  was  iavited  to  dine  at  Mr.  Lewis  Fielding's  on  last 
St.  Valentine*8  Day.  The  party,  a  rery  large  one,  was 
gathered  together  to  celebrate  the  golden  wedding  of  onr 
host  and  hostess.  Mr.  Fielding  \a  uncle  of  the  **  Gold  " 
Parsons  to  whom  —  I  grieve  to  have  to  say  it — Miss 
Hilton  was  engaged.  The  presents  were  numerous  and 
splendid,  but  the  gift  was  an  4pergne  of  solid  gold,  stand- 
ing four  feet  liigh.  It  represented  a  large  and  spreading 
tree  at  one  side.  A  young  fellow  was  engaged  in  cutting 
the  words,  *' Four  Toujoursr— {*' For  Ever  I")  on  the 
trnnk,  whilst  a  young  girl  eagerly  watched  him.  On  the 
other  side,  the  young  fellow  was  alone.  His  face  was 
grave  as  ho  carved  the  words,  *^  Rien  tCtst  4ternel!" — 
"  (Nothing  lasts). 

We  all  crowded  round  this  superb  x^resentation.  Miss 
Hilton  crushed  in  beside  me. 

"It  is  the  gift  of  my  dear  friend  Ernest  Lorrimcr  !" 
cried  Mr.  Fielding.  *' Ah,  here  he  is  to  explain  the  caba- 
listic words  which  the  broken-hearted  swaiu  is  carving 
on  the  tree." 

"They  are  easily  explained,"  said  Lorrimer,  coming  to 
the  side  of  the  table  opposite  to  where  Julia  Hilton  stood. 
**  The  story  is  a  very  old  one.  The  girl  fooled  the  man 
into  the  belief  that  she  loved  him.  The  man  was  poor, 
and  a  richer  fellow  turned  up.  The  girl  perjured  her- 
self " —  here  he  stared  full  into  Julia  Hilton's  eyes — 
**  and  the  other  fellow  is  just  scribbling  what  he  ought 
to  have  written  at  first." 

"Make  way  there  !"  "  Air  !"  "  Miss  Hilton's  fainted  !" 
** Water  1"  "Lay  her  on  the  sofa!" 

•  «  *  *  *  * 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  evening  that  Miss  Hilton 
was  to  be  married  to  "  Gold  "  Parsons  that  the  papers 
announced  Ernest  Lorrimer's  smash.  He  overdid  it. 
The  tide  turned  just  half  a  second  too  soon,  and  the 
tidal  wave  swamped  him. 

I  went  to  him  to  offer  him  help.  He  stood  by  me  in 
those  feverish  mouths  like  a  twin-brother. 

"I  don't  feel  a  bit  oiT color,"  he  said,  pufiSng  his  cigar. 
"  I'm  on  the  road  to  wealth  already,  and  I  tell  you  what, 
old  boy,  it's  worth  while  to  fail  in  order  to  realize  that  a 
fellow  has  one  solid  friend,"  wringing  my  hand  till  the 
water  came  into  my  ejcs  ;  not  from  anguish,  though  I 
pretended  that  such  was  the  cause. 

AVe  were  sitting,  talking  out  a  new  line  of  operation, 
when  a  letter  was  handed  to  Ernest  with  tlie  word  "Im- 
mediate "  written  on  the  envelope. 

He  turned  white — ai)pallingly  white,  ghastly  white. 

"It  is  from  ZK»r.'"ho  gasped.  "Some  mockery  telling 
me  to  fall  in  love  with  another  girl.  Wishing  me  every 
happiness.  AVe  must  be  friends.  The  old  story.  Here  it 
goes  r* 

And  he  was  for  tearing  it  into  a  tliousand  fragments 
when  I  interposed. 

"Read  it,  man  !— re:ul  it,  at  all  events  !" 

As  a  matter  of  fiiot,  I  was  burning  with  curiosity  to 
learn  its  contents  myself. 

"  What's  the  use  V" 

"  Resil  it  !" 

Ho  opened  the  envelope  iu  the  calmest  possible  way,  to 
extract  the  letter,  quietly  unfolded  it,  and  then 

Well,  he  leaped  almost  to  the  ceiling,  and,  ilingiug  me 
the  mi-ssive,  thrust  on  his  hat,  and  was  out  of  the  room 
imd  into  the  street  before  I  could  wink  thrice. 

The  letter,  which  had  been  written  with  a  shaky  hand, 

ran  thus  : 

"  Como  to  me  "  you  lovo  mo  still.  Buinctl,  you  nm  dearer  to 
no  than  ever.  -  havo  always  loved  you,  and  will  lovo  you  *for 
C'cer:  " 


I  ftxn  to  stand  up  with  Ernest  on  next  Thursday.  Hy 
present  to  the  bride  is  a  solid  gold  bracelet  with  the 
words,  deeply  engraved,  "  For  Ever." 


LOVE  THE  CONQUEROR- 
By  Herman  Merivale. 

L~FaOM  HEB  TO  HIM. 

DxAB  love  and  lord,  I  cannot  chooso  but  lovo  thoo. 

Where  love  is  sacrilluo  and  choice  is  free; 
And  I,  that  am  what  tho  world  culls  above  thee, 

Know  woU  how  fur  you  stoop  in  loving  mo. 
I  know  the  higher  mind's  sluccro  temptation 

Is  to  avoid  tho  more  concoit  of  dross. 
And  own  the  uvowiil  of  thine  adoration 

Seems  but  aspiring  to  tiiino  honor's  loss. 
Yet  love  mo,  love  me  I    Let  tho  world  go  by  us. 

And  with  mock  laughter  at  a  mock  of  lovo 
Say  what  it  will,  so  it  may  not  deny  us 

The  lifelong  proof  of  what  our  lovo  shall  prove. 
I  stoop  from  state;  you  stoop  from  something  grander 

To  blend  api>oiuted  spirits  into  one: 
Be  thou  but  open,  and  my  answering  candor 

Shall  do  for  thee  all  thou  wouldst  loave  undone; 
My  wealth  is  joyless  but  for  joy  of  passion, 

Thine  ontls  are  fettered  for  tho  means  I  lend ; 
Bo  thou  then  fearless  in  tho  fearless  fashion, 

And  woo  tho  wife  where  thou  liast  found  tho  friend; 
And  though  the  world's  dibdain  at  both  be  hurled. 
Together  let  us  overseoru  tlio  world. 

n.— PBOM  HIM  TO  HER. 

I  lovo  thee,  love  thee :  not  tho  world  shall  say  us, 

If  so  thou  wilt,  a  single  moment  nay : 
Out  on  tho  folly  that  should  here  botray  us 

Into  a  mere  deception  of  delay! 
I  know  your  state;  you  know  mo  as  I  know  you, 

That  hold  tho  world  a  moment  s  fragile  toy ; 
And  though  I  be  by  all  its  laws  below  you, 

One  earnest  love  its  joys  sludl  overjoy. 
Thy  wealth— I  keep  it  as  a  steward  for  thoc, 

Bright  goddess  bending  to  a  serf  un(»wned; 
Lose  all  at  once— tho  rieher  I  adore  tlieo 

For  tho  now  poverty  in  thee  enthroned  — 
I  never  doubted  of  my  imlsij's  beating, 

I  never  questioned  of  thine  answering  look, 
I  never  foiired  tho  sweet  lii>s'  bold  repeating 

Of  bolder  phnisos  than  tho  mean  might  brook. 
Love  me  I  and,  by  the  sun's  high-kingdomed  splendor^ 

I'll  pay  thee  with  such  interest  buck  again. 
Then  e'en  tho  roughest  laugh  shall  own  thee  tender. 

As  ne'er  before  have  women  been  for  men ; 
And  on  thy  bnive  cheek's  crimson  flag  unfurled. 
My  kiss,  for  thee,  thus  con({uers  all  the  world  ! 


HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

IJY     CHARLKS     JiACON. 

Among  all  tho  monuments  of  Now  England,  Harvard 
College  Las,  perhaps,  tbo  most  niiiversal  interest.  The 
foreigner,  touring  throutih  tlio  States,  asks  first  to  bo 
taken  to  Harvard  ;  but  that  is  not  remarkable,  for  edu- 
cational institutions  are  the  first  objects  of  interest  to 
all  travelers.  The  American  from  another  State  would 
think  lie  had  not  seen  13oston  and  vicinity  if  he  failed  to 
visit  the  quadrangle  at  Cambridge,  \\here  nniny  of  the 
most  notablo  men  of  his  own  and  other  States  received 
their  early  training.  One  oilier  fact  proves  tho  unique 
power  of  Harvard  in  commanding  tho  attention  of  tho 
public.  The  Bostoniau,  who  often  lives  and  dies  without 
visiting  the  State  House,  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Copi)'8 
Hill  Bnrying-ground,  or  any  of  the  countless  other  ob- 
jects of  public  interest  which  are  scatten'd  through  the 
old  Yankee  city,  is  sure  to  have  been  familiar  from  boy* 
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hood  with  the  chapel,  library,  dormitories  and  recitation- 
rooms  of  what  he  fondly  calls  "his  College." 

Not  that  Harrard,  or  Harvard  men  either,  do  or  onght 
to  assnme  airs  of  superiority  over  other  colleges.  This 
conntry  is  crowded  with  excellent  schools  of  higher 
learning.  In  fact,  the  first  act  of  a  new  American  com- 
munity is  to  establish  a  college,  and  the  last  act  of  dying 
American  millionaires  is  to  endow  new  or  old  institu- 
tions. Consequently  every  State  in  the  Union  Ims  one  or 
more  colleges  in  which  a  just  pride  is  felt.  And  every 
one  of  these  has  a  roll  of  honor  of  graduates  who,  by 
cunning  mind  and  strong  right  arm,  have  won  glory  for 
their  Alma  Mater  by  services  to  mankind.  Great  age  and 
vast  wealth  of  endowment  have  enabled  Harvard  to  give 
}ier  advantapccs  to  more  of  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
but  she  quietly  pursues  her  old  plan  of  encouraging  all 
who  have  abilities  to  cultivate  their  powers  under  her 
guiclnncc.  But  still,  with  all  this  prestige,  she  simply 
clings  to  the  pride  of  self-respect  which  belongs  to  one 
who  has  deserved  well  of  the  Republic. 

Cambridge  is  all  historic  ground.  Within  her  borders, 
tlie  old  Puritans  fonght  out  the  fierce  battle  of  theocracy 
against  democi-acy.  Here  Wheelwright,  the  stout  old 
clergyman,  who  would  not  l>ow  to  intolerant  clerical 
rnlers,  received  sentence  of  banishment,  and  meekly  de- 
parted for  the  snow-clad  wilderness  of  Pisciita<j[ua,  Under 
the  shallow  of  Harvr.rd  College,  Anne  Hutchinson,  with 
dauntless  spirit,  faced  and  overcame,  in  fair  argument, 
not  only  a  host  of  clergymen  fighting  the  battle  of  in- 
tolerance, but  also  Samuel  Willard,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  Dudley  and  Winthrop,  Dopnty-governor  and 
( rovemor  of  the  Colouy.  Her  battle  was  for  free  thought  ; 
theirs  was  for  the  extinction  of  everv  sect  save  their  own. 
Slio  conqi  ored  iii  the  argument,  but  the  force  of  num- 
lv»rs  pxcv^ih'd,  and  she  was  banished  to  inevitable  death 
by  the  torturing  hands  of  savages.  The  list  might  \ye 
bmp^hened  indefinitely,  for,  down  to  the  time  when  Wash- 
i;\gton  reviewed  the  Continental  troops  under  the  noble 
elm  on  tlie  outer  edge  of  Cambridge  Common,  the  town 
Avhero  the  Cambridge  platform  was  prepared  was  the 
Ki-eno  o\  every  great  theological  struggle  of  the  early 
Puritans.  Since  that  day,  it  has  been  quietly  growing 
from  a  town  into  a  city,  but  the  College,  its  fairest  orna- 
ment, wiih  its  immense  park  shaded  by  old  oak  and  elm. 
has  been  jealously  guarded  from  the  grasping  hands  of 
commerce  and  trade. 

Aside  from  one  or  two  of  the  oldest  buildings,  the  Col- 
lege is  comparatively  of  recent  date.  Fire  and  decay 
have  done  their  work  hero  as  elsewhere,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  halls  and  lecture-rooms  have  been  built 
within  the  remembrance  of  the  grandfathers  of  the  oldest 
of  men  now  living.  Old  engravings  show  how  it  looked  in 
'\»rmer  diivs,  and  those  who  now  send  their  sons  to  its 
w.illn  ri'**  a  lour  r'^ars*  residence  have  reason  to  be  glad 
tiii\i>  its  iiiscomforts  no  longer  2>lague  the  lives  of  young 
and  ardent  students. 

It  is  quite  a  task  to  walk  through  the  College  Yard  and 
do  justice  to  its  sights.  Those  who  liavo  tried  it  are 
commonly  of  the  opinion  that  more  than  one  day  should 
bo  given,  if  the  sightseer  wishes  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  institution.  Without  trenching  upon 
the  i)rovince  of  the  guide-book,  a  short  description  of 
some  of  the  buildings  of  historic  old  Harvard  may  here 
be  given. 

^fassachusetts  Hall,  near  the  western  entrance  of  the 
yard,  is  the  oldest  of  the  buildings.  It  was  built  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  until  lately  was  used 
/or  students*  rooms  ;  but  being  rather  antiquated,  it  has 
been  tui*Q^  ipto  balls  for  eoLamiiuitioiw  aiid  recitations. 


During  the  occupation  of  Cambridge  by  the  Bevolution- 
ary  army  it  was  used  as  a  barrack. 

Directly  opposite  is  Harvard  Hall,  which  was  erected 
in  17G5,  on  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  original  College  build « 
ings.  It  was  formerly  used  for  a  library  and  buttery,  or 
students'  provision  store,  but  it  is  now  made  ui>  into 
lecture-rooms.  To  the  College  boys  its  chief  interest  is 
caused  by  the  belfry,  from  whence  peal  the  summonses 
to  i>rayers  and  recitations.  Like  Massachusetts  Hall,  it 
is  built  in  the  old  style  of  architecture,  two  stories  in 
height,  but  differs  in  having  the  white-painted  belfry. 

Matthew's,  Gray's  and  Weld  are  dormitories  lately 
built,  and  in  the  more  modem  style.  These  buildings 
are  quite  popular  among  the  students  on  account  of  the 
manv  comforts  thev  aflbrd. 

Near  them  is  Dane  Hall,  formerly  occux)ied  by  the  Law 
School,  but  now  used  by  a  co-operative  store,  which  the 
students  carry  on.  Next  to  it  t)ne  sees  the  old  president's 
house  (Wads worth  House),  an  old  -  fashioned,  sloping- 
roofed  building,  where  the  bursar  or  cashier  of  the  Col- 
lege has  an  office. 

Boylston  Hall,  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  Gore  Hall, 
the  library,  stand  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  yard. 
The  library  is  rather  the  most  notable  building  belong- 
ing to  the  College.  Built  of  white  granite,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilt  cross,  brought  from  Louisbourg  by 
the  Massa^-husetts  troops  as  a  trophy  of  the  famous 
foray  of  1745,  it  is  a  fitting  precious  stone  to  ornament 
the  gold  frame  of  an  institution  of  learning.  Man}' 
a  young  bookworm  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
College  days  within  its  alcoves.  Until  Mr.  Justin  Win- 
sor,  the  new  Librarian,  took  charge,  every  student  used 
it  at  will.  Good -hearted  Mr.  Sibley,  historiographer 
of  the  College,  could  never  endure  the  thought  that 
any  student  who  loved  books  should  not  have  free  access 
to  every  shelf,  and  free  use  of  every  book.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  his  confidence  was  abused.  Indeed,  with  an 
ever-changing  population  of  3,000,  it  would  be  strange 
if  some  black  sheep,  with  a  passion  for  books  and  little 
moral  impulse,  did  not  sometimes  find  their  way  to  hia 
beloved  bookshelves.  At  all  events,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  ri'jimp.  under  Mr.  Winsor's  modern  plans,  the 
boys  soon  Iciirned  that,  while  they  could  use  books 
freely,  the  attendjmts  had  to  be  called  uj^on  to  get  them. 
There  was  no  little  grumbling  at  first,  but  in  the  end 
the  wisdom  of  his  course  was  amply  proved.  With  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  books,  a  new  reading-room  and  a 
multitude  of  attendants,  the  library  became  what  it  is, 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  useful  in  the  country. 

University  Hall,  a  white  stone  building  in  the  centre 
of  the  College  grounds,  has  been  looked  at  with  feelings 
of  mingled  detestation  and  awe  by  generations  of  the  less 
obedient  of  Harvard  boys.  The  Faculty  holds  its  meet- 
ings there.  The  Dean  has  his  office  on  the  second  floor, 
and  the  next  room  to  his  is  given  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  College.  On  the  first  day,  when  the  timid  Fresh- 
man knocks  at  the  Secretary's  door,  and  wonders  whv 
he  is  not  told  to  **Come  in" — it  being  the  custom  to 
walk  in  without  knocking— and  is  told  to  write  his  name 
in  full  on  the  College  Register — an  order  which  he  com- 
monly obeys  by  using  the  initial  letter  of  his  middle 
name— he  learns  to  regard  the  room  and  its  occupants 
with  a  sort  of  half-fearful  respect  Liiter  on,  if  his  fate 
has  made  him  acquainted  with  the  Dean,  to  whom  the 
oflB^  of  announcing  penalties  is  given,  he  may  pass  by 
the  Secretary  with  bravado  ;  but  he  never  forgets  the 
first  hours,  even  if  it  has  been  his  disagreeable  compul- 
sory duty  to  appear  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  the 
Faculty  in  their  great  room  near  by. 
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qnention  has  beon  made  of  the  good  tosto  of  goiog  to  a 
qnasi-private  dhimg-room  to  aee  a  body  of  young  gentle- 
men at  their  meals  ;  bnt  as  every  student  wishes  to  take 
his  friends  there,  it  is  permitted  by  tacit  consent.  Some 
saucy  young  ladies  have  called  it  **  going  to  see  the  ani- 
mals feed,"  but,  presumably,  they  nre  always  glad  enough 
to  got  an  invitation  to  (Mass-day  from  any  of  the  young 
animals,  and  their  remarks  may  tbereforo  bo  i)asscd  over 
witliout  comment. 

The  groat  dining-linll  serves  another  purpose.  It  is 
the  picture- f'.illery  of  the  College.  Along  tho  oaken 
wainscoting,  .*hich  runs  from  tho  floor  to  tho  great  win- 
dows, whence  the  light  i)ours  through  designs  of  colored 
glass,  which  different  classes  have  placed  thoro  for 
memorials,  thero  hang  tho  portraits  of  Sumuel  Wilhird 
and  Increase  Mather ;  of  William  Stoughton,  Tliomas 
Hollis,  Thomas  Dudley,  Nicholas  Boylston,  Sir  ^latthew 
Holworthy  ;  of  John  Adams  and  his  son  John  Qnincy 
Adams  ;  of  Samuel  Appleton,  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  of 
hosts  of  wortliies  of  Colonial  and  modern  times,  who  in 
their  days  did  great  things  for  tho  College  and  added 
lustro  to  its  glory. 

The  western  portion  of  the  hall  has  been  converted 
into  a  theatre,  with  a  stage  modeled  upon  the  old  Greek 
I)lan.  This  is  the  scene  of  all  tho  groat  festivals  of  the 
College.  On  this  platform  the  great  celebrations  of  the 
College,  the  delivery  of  orations  and  tho  granting  of  de- 
grees take  place  each  year. 

A  few  years  ago  Harvard  had  ijcrhaps  tho  worst  gym- 
nasium in  tho  country.  Across  tho  street  from  Memorial 
Hall,  a  small  octagonal  building,  fitted  up  with  a  few 
rowing  weights,  a  honzontal  bar,  a  set  of  parallel  bars,  a 
bowling  alley,  and  a  few  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells, 
"was  the  only  chance  given  to  the  student  anxious  to  per- 
fect himself  physically.  However,  such  a  state  of  alFaii-s 
cannot  last  while  so  many  Harvard  gra<luates  jiossess 
great  wealth,  and  the  College  has  a  President  who  knows 
tho  wants  of  his  students  and  is  not  afraid  to  ask  for 
means  to  supply  tliem.  In  1870,  Augustus  Hemenway, 
of  Boston,  built,  at  his  sole  cliarge,  tho  finest  gym- 
nasium in  tho  country  and  presented  it  to  his  Alma 
Mater.  As  is  i)roper,  it  bears  his  name.  If  all  who  have 
given  money  to  Harvard  have  as  much  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied as  ho  has,  they  are  lucky,  for  it  is  regularly  used  by 
nearly  all  the  students,  and  is  doing  very  useful  work  for 
tho  physical  health  of  the  young  men. 

The  new  Law  School  stands  near  by,  a  largo  two-story 
building  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Col- 
lege. Mention  must  bo  made  of  tho  Scientific  School, 
the  Botanical  Dei>artment,  the  Astronomical  Observatory, 
the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  in  Boston,  the  Bussey 
Institution  or  Agricultural  School,  College  House,  a 
dormitory  on  Main  Street,  and  Holyoke  House,  another 
dormitory.  Besid(ts  the  buildings  owned  by  tho  College, 
a  number  of  largo  halls  huvo  boon  oroctt>il,  and  are  lot  to 
students  as  a  matter  of  i)riviito  enterprise. 

The  societies  are  an  iiit« 'resting  feature  of  life  at  every 
college.  At  CambrMf^e,  howoviT,  o\vin«^  to  the  rule  that 
everv  societv  must  delivi'r  a  conv  of  its  Constitution  to 
the  Secretary,  tho  secret  socii'ty  system  has  never  flour- 
ished. The  Sophomores  have  the  In^-titnte  of  1770,  an 
old  and  time-honored  club  devoted  to  literary  and  social 
life.  Within  the  Institute,  it  is  said  that  a  chapter  of  the 
j\  KE,  commonly  called  **  the  Dik-e."  is  yearly  found. 
The  second  Sophomore  society  is  the  Everett  Athenroum, 
&  club  devoted  to  objects  similar  to  those  of  the  Institute. 
The  Athenaeum,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to 


overcome  the  prestige  of  the  Institute,  and,  while  not  un- 
popular, is  certainly  not  so  eagerly  sought  after  as  its 
rival. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  have  many  societies  and 
clubs.  Of  these,  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  and  the  Pi 
Eta  Society  are  the  largest  in  number.  The  "  Pudding,"' 
as  it  is  familiarly  called,  was  founded  in  1795,  and,  like 
the  Institute,  has  the  prestige  of  age.  The  name,  it  is 
said,  is  derived  from  the  old  New  England  dish,  which  is 
served  at  all  its  entertainments.  The  Pi  Eta  is  almost 
equally  popular,  though,  inasmuch  as  it  was  founded  in 
1865,  it  Ls  not,  and  jirobably  never  can  be,  as  notable  as 
the  Pudding.  At  each  of  these  societies,  theatrical  enter- 
tainments are  given  at  intervals,  and  debates  on  social 
and  economic  problems  are  held.  The  Signet  is  a  smaller 
club,  devoted  entirely  to  literary  jjursuits.  The  i)olicy  of 
the  society  has  always  been  to  select  for  membership 
such  men  only  as  have  Lacceeded  in  obtaining  high  rank 
in  the  class,  without  regard  to  wealth  or  social  standing. 
Of  coiirse  a  boor,  however  brilliant,  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted, but  the  fact  that  a  classmate  has  neither  wealth 
nor  family  influence  would  not  aifect  his  election.  The 
result  of  this  policy  has  been  to  give  the  Signet  an  envia- 
ble reputation  among  Harvard  s  cieties.  The  Porcellian 
and  A.  D.  Clubs  are  social  organizations  which  reproduce 
on  a  small  scale  tho  great  house  clubs  of  large  cities. 
The  expense  incident  to  ciirrying  on  such  clubs  neces- 
sarily confines  their  membership  to  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Indeed,  report  has  it  that  an  admission 
foe  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  proportionate  annual 
charges  are  assessed  on  members  of  the  Porcellian.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  a  host  of  organizations  devoted  to 
tennis,  baseball,  boating,  football,  and  kindred  athletic 
sports. 

The  societies,  however,  are  a  very  insignificant  feature 
of  life  at  Harvard.  Men  form  and  keep  up  friendslii]xs 
without  regard  to  their  club  associations.  It  is  l>y  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  societv  men,  all  of  whoso 
friends  are  either  n(m-society  men  or  members  of  other 
organizations.  Tho  crowning  glory  of  club-life  at  Har- 
vard, however,  is  an  election  to  the  Phi  Beta  Ka])pa. 
Tliis  time-honored  organization  selects  its  membershii> 
from  the  leaders  of  the  class,  only  extending  this  rule  so 
far  as  to  admit  a  few  of  the  class-men  who  have  plained  a 
reputation  as  leaders  of  men  in  social  life.  This  wiso 
scheme  has  made  an  election  to  tho  Phi  Beta  Kappa  tho 
blue  ribbon  of  college  politics,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
tho  life  of  this  great  club  consists  only  in  an  annual  din- 
ner, at  which  some  notable  orator  is  called  upon  to  strike 
the  keynote  of  some  great  American  i)roblem.  The 
reader  will  remember  that,  within  the  past  few  yeai*s, 
Wendell  Phillies  stirred  the  soul  of  everv  thinker  bv  hia 
oration  before  this  elnb  on  the  duty  of  Americans  in 
l)olities,  and,  a  f(;\v  years  latt*r,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.,  gave  his  thouj^hts  u])ou  the  advisability  of  the  com- 
pulsory study  (>f  thtv  ani'ii'ut  languages  to  such  effect  that 
nowadays  nearly  every  hirtro  colleLj:o  has  abandoned  that 
portion  of  a  time-honored  cnrrieulum. 

The  last-named  soeiety,  bein^  eoulined  to  graduates, 
has  little  to  do  with  the  social  life  uf  the  students.  The 
introduction  of  the  elective  syst<!m  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  tho  class  ferlin'r,  onco  so  strong  a  factor  of 
student  life,  has  ])ractieally  turned  tho  societies  intu 
j)olitieal  parti<'S  enf;in(?ered  for  the  cai)ture  of  cL.ss 
ollices.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  tho  Sonit)r  Year  for  tlio 
election  of  marshals,  ])oet,  orator,  ivy  orator  and  class 
committees,  the  men  gather  about  tho  standards  of  their 
societies  and  vote  as  regularly  and  closrdy  as  members  of 
I>o]itical  organ izjitions.     This  naturally  results  in  de«dp> 
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locks,  which  are  adjusted  by  the  leaders  on  the  Imsis  of 
equitable  compromise. 

It  is  worth  while  to  bo  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
Harvard  class.  That  enviable  creature  has  the  power  of 
social  life  and  death  over  two- thirds  of  his  classmates. 
He  is  the  first  man  elected  to  the  Institute,  and,  at  the 
end  of  his  Sophomore  year,  is  the  first  man  to  "  run  for  *' 
the  Pudding— a  i)hrase  which  jiresorves  the  memory  of 
an  old  mystery  of  initiation  to  that  club,  by  which  every 
candidate  was  obliged  to  run  whenever  he  was  in  the 
College  Yard.  In  his  Senior  year,  ho  is  elected  first- 
marshal  for  Class-day,  and,  if  exceptionally  popular,  is  al- 
lowed to  name  the  other  ofKcers  of  that  great  festival.  In 
fact,  like  **  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  the  boys  make  an 
idol  of  their  most  popular  man,  defer  to  him  in  all  ways, 
and  delight  to  do  him  honor. 

These  two  gre:it  festivals  appropriately  end  the  four 
years  of  College  life.  CI  ass- day  is  the  special  property 
of  the  graduating  class.  On  the  Friday  before  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June,  the  young  graduate  receives  and  en- 
tertains his  familv  and  friends  in  his  own  room  and  such 
other  rooms  as  ho  has  been  able  to  beg  from  under- 
graduates. By  a  traditional  custom  of  Cambridge,  ho  is 
supposed  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  ull  the  civilities 
and  social  invitations  which  he  has  received  while  a 
student.  Not  that  there  is  anything  com])ulsory  a1)()ut 
the  matter.  Indeed  verv  manv,  for  financial  and  other 
reasons,  let  Class-day  pass  by  without  giving  invitations. 
Long  before  the  Ist  of  June,  most  of  the  students  have 
prepared  lists  of  guests  for  their  **  spreads"  (for  so  the 
mixture  of  ice-cream,  salad  and  cake  is  called),  ordered 
dress  suits,  and  purchased  tall  hats,  in  much  the  same 
wav  as  a  vounj?  man  does  when  about  to  bo  iuarri«Ml. 

Some  good  fairy  has  certainly  blessed  Class-days  with 
fair  weather.  At  least  for  so  many  years  that  **  the 
memory  of  man  goeth  not  back  to  the  contrary,"  the  day 
has  been  one  of  cloudless  sunshine.  About  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  class,  numbering  nowadays  about  two 
hundred,  form  in  line  and  march  to  Sanders  Theatre, 
where  orator,  poet,  and  ivy  orator  deliver  their  addresst»s. 
The  oration  is  a  rather  solemn  atldress  of  admonition  lor 
future  labors,  and  sounds  oddly  from  the  lips  of  a  lad 
who  verv  likelv  has  "caught  it  hot"  from  the  Dean 
within  the  past  month  :  the  j^oom  is  always  full  of 
aspirations  for  nobility  of  soul  and  earnestness  in  life- 
work  :  and  the  ivy  orator,  a  privileged  joker,  goes  into 
the  history  of  all  the  fan  and  frolic  which  the  class  and 
its  members  have  had  during  their  four  years  of  labor. 
The  wittiest  man  in  the  class  usually  obtains  the  cov- 
eted post,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  commonly  cre- 
ates fun  not  only  f(^r  his  classmates,  but  for  tlio  crowd 
of  brilliantly  dross(»d  ladies  and  staid  gonth?nien  who 
throng  the  galleries  to  see  the  graduation  of  their  sons 
or  the  sons  of  friends.  And  Sanders  Theatre  is  bright 
on  that  day.  The  banil  plays  at  intervals  in  the  great 
onrhostra  gallery  ni\ir  the  roof.  Flowers  are  banked 
ui>on  the  stage.  The  graduating  class  are  seated  in  the 
<rentre  of  the  auditorium  And  now  and  again  applause 
from  the  audienc«»  greets  each  fine  sentiment,  aspiring 
thouj]fht  and  happy  remark  as  they  fall  from  the  lips  of 
the  speakers. 

After  the  exercises  at  the  theatre,  the  anticipatory 
graduates,  in  their  dress  suits  and  tall  hats,  adjourn  to 
their  rooms,  and  the  spreads  commence.  It  should  be 
remarked  hero  that  unless  the  visitor  wishes  to  be  mis- 
taken f*)r  a  graduating  senior,  ho  vnW  not  wear  a  dress 
suit  and  stovepipe  hat.  The  great  societies  entertain  to- 
gether at  the  gymnasium  and  \n  3faAsachnRett8  Hall.  A 
call  at  either  of  these  place;]  will  show  the  pzettiest  and 


nicest  of  young  girls  making  use  of  every  moment,  either 
in  dancing  or  eating  salad  and  ice-cream.  Indeed,  when 
one  thinks  of  the  amount  of  both  which  a  popular  Bostoa 
girl  does  on  Class-day,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  latter 
part  of  June,  there  comes  into  the  heart  a  feeling  that, 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  sisters  of  the  human  race  are  not 
so  delicate  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is,  too,  the  day 
of  nil  days  for  the  young  ladies  to  show  their  toilets, 
and  certainly  the  opportunity  is  not  neglected.  A  right- 
minded  woman,  who  knows  the  little  chance  a  fine  gown 
has  in  a  crowded  ballroom  or  at  a  reception,  would  think 
it  idiotic  to  miss  a  chance  to  wear  evening  dress  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  even  if  that  eveniug  dress  be  necessarily 
rather  higher  up  on  the  neck  than  usual,  in  deference  to 
the  i)neumonia  which  lurks  in  tho  New  England  air. 
After  dancing  and  feasting,  come  many  promenades  about 
the  yard,  and  much  lounging  in  the  deep  window-seats 
of  the  delightfully  bachelorish  rooms.  There  may,  per- 
chance, be  some  conspiracies  among  the  girls  to  peek  into 
drawers  and  closets  with  a  vague  hope  of  coming  upon 
some  delightfully  wicked  mystery,  but  that  always  ends 
in  a  giggle,  for  one  may  bo  sure  that  the  young  hopeful 
has  burned  or  safely  hidden  every  pack  of  cards  and 
other  evidence  of  depravity. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  boys  again  form  in  proces- 
sion, march  around  the  yard,  stopping  at  each  building 
to  give  the  Harvard  cheer  for  the  home  which  is  theirs 
no  longer,  and  come  to  a  stop  in  the  yard  formed  by 
Harvard  and  Hollis  Halls,  Holden  Chapel  and  the  street, 
now  shut  out  by  t^  huge  board  fence.  In  the  centre  is 
tho  f^reat  elm-tree,  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
aroun<l  which  every  class  has  danced  since  the  first  Class- 
day.  I'ows  of  s(?ats  encircle  the  outer  edge,  and  these 
again  are  filled  with  the  guests  of  the  class.  Forming  in 
circles  about  the  tree,  the  Seniors  in  the  centre  and 
undergraduates,  by  order  of  seniority,  on  the  outside,  tha 
Seniors  cheer  for  tho  officers  of  the  College,  from  tho  Pre- 
sident and  overseers  down  to  the  humblest  **  goodies," 
or  chambermaids.  Billy,  the  postman,  Jones,  the  bell- 
ringer,  and  each  and  all  of  the  four  y«»ars*  friends  are 
heartily  rtMuembered.  Then  tho  Class-song  is  sung,  and 
at  a  signal  from  the  marshal  the  Seniors,  boys  still, 
s<Tamble  wildly  for  tho  garlands  uj)on  the  tree.  Clothes 
are  torn — old  clothes  are  worn  here  —  in  the  wild  rush. 
Here  a  mild  consi>iracy  is  hatched  by  which  three  or  four 
stout  fellows  ** boost"  a  smaller  classmate,  under  an 
agreement  to  share  tho  spoil.  There  a  lithe  fellow 
climbs  like  a  cat  over  the  shoulders  of  his  mates,  and, 
grasping  the  flowers,  throws  down  handful  after  handful 
to  friends  below.  Tho  marshals,  meanwhile,  have  been 
standing  idly  bv,  mindful  of  their  dignity  and  the  dress 
suit  which,  even  here,  they  ar«»  not  allowed  to  change  ; 
but  the  chances  are  that,  before  the  fray  is  over.  Nature, 
too  much  for  their  i>rudence,  will  awake  the  wild  spirit 
and  force  them  into  the  struggling  mass — a  compliance  to 
be  regretted,  for  they  rarely  come  out  as  whole  as  before. 
At  last,  the  tree  is  plucked  clean  of  its  pretty  burden. 
Some  flowers  are  saved  as  mementoes  of  **my  Class-day," 
and  some  are  given  to  sisters,  cousins  and  sweethearts 
for  souvenirs  of  the  day.  The  boys  leave  for  their  rooms 
and  dress  again. 

The  formal  portion  of  Class-day  is  over,  but  the  day 
itself  is  far  from  spent.  A  surging  mass  of  humanity 
has  packed  tho  grounds.  From  every  window  one  soes 
faces  and  costumes  of  real  beauty.  The  promenade  is 
full.  The  yard,  lighted  by  thousands  of  Japanese  lan- 
terns, glows  with  a  mellow  light.  The  teas  or  supple* 
mentary  spreads  have  commenced,  and  dancing  is  again 
i  started.  At  this  time  of  the  evening,  fable  has  it  that  so£i 
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urions  burden  tipon  tlie  College 
flnaooes.  Therefore  a  small  obarge  is 
DOW  mode  for  tickets. 

The  President  of  the  Alnmni  Asaocia- 
tion  occapim  tlie  ohair.  At  his  left,  on  a 
raised  platform,  siU  the  Govemor,  and 
on  either  side  are  the  Preoident  of  the 
College,  notable  gnests  and  gradoates. 
The  food  seired  consists  of  salads,  cold 
meats,  frozen  paddiogs  and  other  dishes 
commonly  provided  for  cold  oollations. 
After  a  proper  time  allowed  for  eating, 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Uiddlesex  Gonntj 
oaUs  the  Msemblj  to  order.  Venerable 
Dr.  Peabodj  again  prays  for  the  welfare 
of  the  College  and  its  sons.  The  old 
hymn,  "  Qive  ear,  ye  children,  to  Hy 
law,"  is  chanted,  and  the  speeches  be- 
gin. The  presiding  officer,  now  General 
Charles  Devens,  after  a  ^ort  talk,  iu- 
trodnces  the  OoTemor,  who  Qsnally 
makes  a  speech.  After  him  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  tells  its  gradaate 
members  the  history  of  Lis  charge  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Then  the  orator  of 
the  day  is  called  upon.  As  some  paiDs 
ate  taken  in  ohuosiug  a  proper  person 
for  this  office,  a  good  speech  is  always  eipeoteJ.  The  1 
reenlt  of  that  expectation  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  H.  Choatfl,  of  New  York,  Wendell  Phillips,  Jndge  | 
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Boar,  and  others,  who  have  been  honored  by 
Harvard  on  her  natal  day.  Older  giadoatee 
are  called  npoa,  especially  one  or  mora  of 
the  anrviTCVB  of  the  class  which  is  celebrat- 
ing it*  fiftieth  birthday.  Snoh,  in  brief,  is 
the  story  of  a  Harvard  Commencement.  To 
narrate  all  the  details  of  jollity,  mirth  imd 
good-fellowship  of  the  day  would  make  a 
book. 

Before  sending  a  boy  to  college  the  pru- 
dent father  asks  himself  three  qneeticms : 
Will  my  son  oome  back  to  ma  as  pure  and 
good  as  his  mother  has  tried  to  make  him, 
and  we  think  he  is  ?  What  irill  he  learn  ? 
What  will  it  cost  to  give  him  a  college 
training? 

These  questions  may  be  answered  in  a  few 
words.  The  moral  nature  acquired  by  boys 
of  eighteen  and  over  depends  largely  upon 
their  own  character  and  previous  training. 
Harvard  boys  are  treated  by  the  College  an 
gentlemen,  and  are  expected  to  behave  an 
snch.     Of  oonrse,  where  nearly  1,200  boys 


are  giithered  together  there  will  be  some  of  vicioos 
character  and  evil  propensities.  The  Freehman  has  his 
choice  with  whom  he  will  associate,  but  if  he  chooses 
tbe  poorer  class  of  friends  he  will  be  very  londy  before 
the  four  years  are  over.  The  Faculty  know  those  of 
their  charges  who  are  misbehaving,  and  eaaily  find  means 
to  send  them  elsewhere. 

A  gentleman,  prominently  connected  with  the  disci- 
plinary dntiea  of  the  College,  remarked,  not  long  since, 
that  he  doubted  if  there  was  another  place  in  the  world 
where  so  many  young  men  were  gathered  together  who 
maintained  eo  high  a  moral  standard  as  Harvard  boys, 
especially  where  so  large  a  proportion  have  been  eda- 
oated  to  self-indulgence  by  wealthy  and  complaisant 
parents.  The  nse  of  wine  and  spirits  was  very  common 
a  few  yean  ago.  A  bad  tradition  of  college  life  had 
made  drinking  almost  synonymoos  with  manliness. 
Good  obserrera,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  new 
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'and   better  theories  are  now  ia  vogue.      The   boys  fre-  |  nnexpecteil  by  its  authors.     Previous  to  its  introduction 


queotlj  use  light  wines,  ale  and  beer,  but  even  this  is 
largely  confined  to  young  men  of  wealth,  whose  parents 
approve  it.  The  nso  of  tobacco  is  common,  but,  for  that 
matter,  it  is  quite  as  prevalent  elsewhere.  Grosser  forms 
of  self  indulgence  have  occurred,  but  they  have  been  so 
infrequent  that  they  Lave  occasioned  quite  as  much 
scandal  as  in  the  strictest  of  homes,  and  have  been 
punished  with  the  extreme  penalties  of  College  disci- 
pline. 

Ten  years  ago.  President  Eliot  dotor mined  upon  mak- 
ing Harvard  a  University  instead  of  a  College,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term.  By  his  indomitable  energy, 
the  elective  system  was  introduced,  in  spite  of  tho  com- 
plaints of  those  graduates  who  were  attached  to  the  old 
l)lan  of  giving  those  who  liked  mathematics,  those  who 
preferred  the  classics,  and  those  who  had  a  taste  for 
science,  exactly  the  same  mental  training.  At  first,  the 
elective  system  was  rather  chaotic.  The  boys  did  not 
understand  it.  The  abler  ones  took  too  many  studios 
and  often  wasted  their  energies.  Lazy  students  care- 
fully picked  out  **  soft "  courses,  with  a  view  to  getting 
through  without  work.  Time  has  en  rod  some  of  these 
defects,  and  has  partially  8(»ttled  the  qn^'stiou  of  the  ad- 
visability of  the  departure.  Toachorf^  uf  preparatory 
schools  now  devote  much  time  to  iiistrur'tiiip:  the  boys 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  cloctivo  oonrscs. 

8tudonts,  nowadays,  havo  a  ]>l:in  on  entering  ('ollepjo, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  adhered  to  throughout  tlie 
course.  The  consequence  is  that  much  good  work  is 
being  done  in  every  department,  and  in  history  a  zeal  is 
shown  by  great  numbers  of  students  which  cannot  fail  in 
time  to  make  Harvard  notable  for  historical  studv. 

It  would  be  wasteful  to  spend  much  time  in  noting  the 
opportunities  for  diverse  studies  which  Harvard  ofl'ors. 
Nearly  every  branch  of  learning  is  open  to  the  student, 
and  all  are  utilized.  With  men  like  Francis  Bowon  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy  ;  Henry  W. 
Torroy  in  charge  of  history  ;  Francis  Child  tea(»hing 
English  literature ;  Professor  Lane  in  the  chair  of  the 
Latin  jirofessorship ;  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  a  student 
still,  eager,  with  his  students,  in  researches  in  art ;  Josiah 
P.  Cooke,  the  notable  chemist,  still  studying  chemistry 
with  his  pupils  ;  James  Mills  Pion^e,  a  worthy  sou  of  the 
proatest  of  American  mathematicians,  carrying  on  his 
father's  work,  and  a  host  of  other  professors  and  in- 
structors, it  must  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  student 
who  cannot  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  any  given 
subject. 

Ifr  is  well  know'i  that  the  introduction  of  the  elective 
system  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  from 
graduates  ami  the  teacdiers  of  other  institutions.  At  the 
time,  and  even  now,  many  consider  that,  as  the  work  of 
the  teacher  i«,  in  the  words  of  old  Dr.  Walker,  **to  usher 
the  student  into  the  vcistibule  of  the  hall  of  learning,  and 


it  sometimes  happened  that  one  of  the  students,  who, 
through  sickness  or  laziness,  had  fallen  l)ehind  in  his 
studies,  would  call  upon  a  classmate  to  **  tutor  **  him, 
and  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  assistance.  This,  however, 
was  very  infrequent,  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has 
grown  into  a  common  custom.  Quite  a  numl>er  of 
graduates  live  near  the  College,  and  make  handsome  in- 
comes by  the  private  instruction  of  undergra<l nates  and 
applicants  for  admission.  The  German  university  system 
of  snnhiars  has  been  introduced  by  these  private  tutors. 
Just  before  an  examination  one  of  them  will  collect  all 
his  pupils,  and  such  others  as  wish  to  be  present,  and 
give  them  a  comprehensive  review  lecture  on  the  whole 
subject.  For  this  a  moderate  fee  is  charged  to  each 
student,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  gives  the  tutor  ample 
remuneration.  Though  it  is  very  rare  that  a  student 
who  becomes  a  private  tutor  ever  needs  private  instruc- 
tion for  himself,  the  system  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  It 
gives  poor  students  an  excellent  method  of  working  their 
way  through  college,  and  the  College,  in  turn,  when  con- 
sidering which  of  its  students  to  select  for  vacant  in- 
structorshijis,  is  apt  to  choose  those  who  are  known  to  be 
successful  ])rivate  tutors,  because  they  have  had  a  valu- 
able experience,  and  know  how  to  impart  information. 
It  does  little  harm,  because  iow  resort  to  it  excej)t  such 
as  are  amj)ly  able  to  atTord  the  expenditure,  and  it  is 
bettor  for  these  to  gain  information  in  this  wjxy  if  they 
decline  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afTorded 
bv  the  College. 

Itecitatioiis  are  wholly  voluntary  at  modern  Harvard. 
It  is  the  ))olicy  of  the  College  to  enforce  its  chances  ujion 
no  one,  but  to  trust  to  their  value  to  obtain  appreciation. 
Xevertheless,  a  sharp  watch  is  kept,  and  students  who 
fall  behind  at  an  examination  are  uotilied  that  an  attend- 
ance njxjn  recitations  will  please  the  powers  that  be — a 
hint  which  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  marked  imj>rove- 
ment. 

The  expenses  of  a  course  at  Harvard  were  discussed 
very  fully  by  Professor  George  H.  Palmer  at  the  Com- 
mencement dinner  of  last  year.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
rejxMit  his  premises  and  conclusions  more  than  to  say 
tliat  >^0r>0  per  year  is  about  the  average  amount  spent  by 
liarvard  men.  The  smallest  amount  which  he  heard  of 
was  8400  i)cr  year,  and  the  largest  OkOOO.  The  essential 
items  are  as  follows  :  For  tuition.  8150  ;  f(^r  board,  §150  ; 
f<»r  room -rent,  on  an  average,  81 40,  though  this  varies 
from  ."^oT.oO  to  8:>.">0.  IJooks,  clothes  and  general  ex- 
penses consume  the  balance.  Wealthier  students  can, 
of  course,  indulge  themselves  freely  in  society  life, 
theatres,  etc.,  but  ]>oorer  men  wisely  avoid  such  ex- 
]^enses.  Not  that  the  society  expenses  are  heavy,  for  tho 
dues  at  most  of  tho  clu])s  are  very  small.  The  Porcollian 
and  other  dining  clubs  are  extravagant  alYairs,  bni  tlie 
Hasty  Pudding  Club,  the  Pi  Eta,  the  Signet.  Institute 


there  leave  him  to  his  own  devices  for  good  or  ill,"  the  \  and  Athenreum  have   many  members  whoso  means  are 
pro])er  curriculum  should  be  one  which  gives  a  chance  for  I  very  limited. 

choice,  rather  thin  a  specialty  which  confines  the  young  •       Now  .S»I5()  is  no  small  sum   for  a  man  of  limited  means, 
graduate  to  definite  pursuits.      However,  now  that  nearly  I  and  it  is  sometimes  wonden*  i  at  how  poor  boys  can  af- 


all  the  great  colleges  of  the  country  arc  introducing  tho 
new  system,  and  the  voice  of  protest  is  rarely  heard,  it  is  j 
fair  to  credit  President  Eliot  and  his  assistants  with  more 

I 

than  ordinarv  sa'^a<*itv.  Tliev  reasoned  that  the  range  of 
kiiowledire  is  nowadays  so  great  that  specialties  are  an  in-  ' 
ovitable  factor  of  effective  w  ork,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  j>ress 
one  study  u])on  an  unwilling  mind  when  it  craves  an- 
other. At  all  events,  the  elective  system  is  there,  and  has 
come  to  stay. 
One  of  the  incidoats  of  the  clcctivo  system  was  entirely 


ford  to  go  there.  If  they  are  asked  the  question,  they 
will  answer  that  they  **  could  not  atlord  to  go  elsewhere." 
The  College  Catalogue  states  tliat  **  the  experience  of  tlio 
l>ast  warrants  the  statement  that  good  scholars  of  high 
character  bui  slendi'r  means  aie  very  rarely  obliged  to 
leave  college  for  want  of  money."  That  promise  is 
always  carried  out.  Out  of  less  than  1,200  students 
there  are  al)ont  400  who  need  more  or  less  help.  To 
such  of  these  as  can  obtain  high  rank  nearly  840,000  is 
yearly  given  in  scholarships  and  prizes.     In  aitditioB  to 


HOW  WE  BLUSH. 


tliin  a  satisfactory  sum  'may  be  earned  by  private  tnition. 
iScliolursbips  are  not  charities,  nor  are  they  so  regarded 
by  the  students.  It  is  an  honor  to  win  one.  Only  an 
arrant  fool  will  feel  humiliated  by  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining that  help  which  the  wise  benefactors  of  the  Col- 
Icgo  have  provided  as  rewards  for  diligence  and  zeal  in 
study. 

Tho   punishments  inflicted   for  breaches  of  the  Col- 
lege rules  are  few  and  simple.     For  small  offenses,  the 
penalty  is  a  private  admonition,  which  is  a  note  from  the 
Secrciary  to  the  offender,  informing  him  that  he  has  re- 
ceived that  penalty.    If  the  cause  of  complaint  continues, 
he  r^^ceivos  a  public  admonition,  which  is  a  letter  from 
the  Faculty  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  to  the  ofTcct  that 
the  student  has  been  publicly  admonished  by  the  Faculty. 
One  can  imagine  what  visions  of  penitential  stools  and 
severe    lectures   before    the  College  these  letters  have 
evoked    before   fathei's  and  mothers  who  know  not  the 
ways  of  things.    One  bright  but  unscrupulous  fellow  is 
said  to  have  intercepted  a  **  public,"  and  so  far  changed 
the  subject  matter  by  a  few  clever  strokes  of  the  pen 
as  to  give  the  letter   another  meaning.     When  ho  had 
finished,. it  read  that  *\vour  son,  Mr.  Blank,  has  been 
publicly  approved  by  the  Faculty  for  diligence  in   his 
studies" — a  cliange  which  undoubtedly  pleased  the  jm- 
ternal  heart  rather  better  than  the   original   document 
would  have  done.     If  the  sinner  docs  not  abandon  his 
wicked  deeds  after  a  "public,"  he  is  very  likely  to  bo 
"suspended"  —  not  hung,  as  one  might  very  excusably 
define  that  word,  but  ordered  to  go  to  some  country  town 
for  certain  months,  and  perform  certain  specified  work. 
After  this,  the  College  deem   that,  in  Biblical   phrase, 
they  have  forgiven  **  seventy  times  seven."    The  culprit 
is  consiilered  an  habitual  criminal,  and  further*  offenses 
meet  the  penalty  of  dismissal ;   in   bad  cases,  of  expul- 
sion.    The  List  punishment,  which  is  final  and  irrevoca- 
ble separation  from  the  College,  is  very  rarely  inflicted, 
Ixeing  held   in   reserve  for  those   unpardonablo   crimes 
which  very  seldom  occur  among  generous -hearted  though 
impulsive  young  men. 

New  Enjrlanders  have  always  regarded  a  degree  from 
Harvard  in  the  light  of  a  patent  of  nobility.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Saltonstalls  are  not  prouder  of  their  an- 
<'estor  who  graduated  in  the  first  class  which  ever  went 
through  Harvard — the  first  of  American  Colleges — than  of 
the  grandfather  of  that  old  college-boy,  who  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  Miissachusetts  Bay 
Company,  and  was  called  "Sir  Richard  SaltonstalL" 

The  Adamses  deem  it  of  equal  importance  to  being  the 
only  family  in  America  which  has  produced  two  Presi- 
dents, that  the  name  of  Thomas  Adams  is  affixed  to  the 
oldest  document  now  in  existence,  relating  to  the  College, 
and  that  every  generation  of  their  family  has  added  new 
names  to  the  roll  of  Harvard  alumni. 

Tlie  State  of  Massachusetts  has  been  prodigal  of  gifts 
io  tlie  University,  which  she  has  always  regarded  as  her 
most  precious  jewel.  Citizens  of  Boston  have  grown  up 
u  ith  an  hereditary  feeling  that  no  man  can  be  sure  of 
paradise  unless,  before  his  death,  he  inserts  in  his  will  a 
« 'auso  giving  something  to  his  college.  Of  course  he- 
iliiCNts  are  frequent  and  liberal 

•*  Chriatn  ei  Ecdfuue'* — (for  Christ  and  the  Church  — is 
*  lie  motto  of  Harvard's  coat-of-arms.  It  is  to  be  feared 
That,  during  the  first  ceut.iry  of  its  existence,  its  Presi- 
1  'uts.  Charles  Chancy,  Leonard  Hoar,  Uriah  Oakes, 
i:>hn  liogers,  Increase  Mather,  Willard,  Leverett  and 
Wadsworth,  so  acted  that  tho  C-hurch  was  the  predomi- 
nant subject  of  their  thoughts  and  cares  ;  but  sine*  ihoM 
SihjB  a  constant  progress  of  liberty  of  thought  has  cha- 


racterized the  College.  It  is  not  irreligious.  Pore- 
hearted,  noble  Christians  rule  in  its  walls.  A  spirit  of 
Christianity  pervades  the  life  of  its  students.  The  Col- 
lege still  lives  and  does  a  purer,  better  and  nobler  work 
"for  Christ  and  the  Church." 


THE   GYGUR  FAMILY. 

A«  REOABDS  giants,  there  are  nowadays  only  very  few 
remaining  in  European  countries.  Formerly,  it  would 
appear,  they  were  abundant,  and  many  traces  of  their 
habitations  and  doings  are  still  pointed  out  by  the 
peojile.  However,  respecting  the  capacity  of  the  giants 
for  music,  but  little  is  recorded.  Jacob  Grimm  alludes 
to  the  charming  musical  powers  of  Gygur,  a  Scandi- 
navian giantess  and  sorceress,  and  he  thinks  it  likely  that 
an  old  German  name  for  the  violin,  which  is  Oeige,  was 
derived  from  Gygur.  If  this  be  so,  the  French  Gif/ue 
and  the  English  Jig  may  be  supposed  likewise  to  have 
their  origin  from  the  name  of  that  mysterious  monster. 
There  was  evidently  in  olden  time  a  whole  G;,'gur  family; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  its  members  are 
still  extant.  If  there  are  yet  any  to  be  found,  it  must  be 
up  in  the  North,  perhaps  in  Norway,  Sweden  or  Ice- 
land ;  at  any  rate,  the  people  in  these  countries  still 
speak  occasionally  of  tlieir  old  giants,  or  trolls,  as  they 
are  also  called. 


HOW  WE  BLUSH.     ^ 

The  circulatory,  respiratory  and  digestive  systems  of 
the  human  body,  thoujjh  their  functions  are  involuntary, 
are  still  to  a  very  great  degree  afTect^d  by  the  action  of 
the  nervous  system.  Now,  the  nervous  system  is  sus- 
ceptible to  two  kinds  of  stimuli — physical  and  mental. 

Physical  stimuli  include  external  excitants  of  various 
nature— such  as  light,  heat,  sound,  odor,  and  also  chem- 
ical and  galvanic  initants.  Mental  stimuli  are  the  result 
of  exercise  of  the  will  and  thought,  and  also  of  power- 
ful and  sudden  emotions,  the  various  emoticms,  acting 
through  the  nerves,  afTecting  the  circulatory  system  dif- 
ferently. Joyful  emotions  accelerate  the  ac^tiou  of  the 
heart  and  cause  tho  dilation  of  tho  arterioles  and  capil- 
laries to  receive  the  added  curreiit. 

Sudden  terror  or  fear,  on  the  contrary,  causes  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  tho  heart,  and  a  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  the  small  arteries,  fo  that  the  face  becomes 
blanched  and  the  hands  icv  cold. 

The  capillaries,  or  the  small  blood-vessels  which  con- 
nect the  arteries  and  veins,  are  affected  by  anything 
which  affects  the  circulatory  system  through  the  nerves. 
These  small  vessels  form  a  network  over  the  entire  bod  v. 
so  close  that  the  point  of  the  finest  needle  cannot  be  in- 
serted between  them. 

Thus,  in  blushing,  a  mental  emotion  has  accelerated 
the  circulatifju  and  dilated  the  capillaries  on  the  surface. 
The  blood  then  rushes  into  them  in  such  quantities  that 
they  become  visible,  not  as  a  network— they  lie  too  close 
together  for  that— but  as  a  uniform  flush  upon  the  skin. 
The  reason  why  some  persons  seldom  or  never  blush  is 
because,  through  constitutional  or  acquired  power,  their 
nervous  systems  are  more  or  loss  independent  of  emo- 
tional stimulus. 

Shame,  joy,  fear,  or  horror,  excites  in  them  but  little 
emotion  ;  and  besides,  such  degree  of  emotion  as  may  be 
excited  is  so  far  under  the  power  of  the  will  that  it  is 
permitted  to  send  out  no  electric  currents  to  disturb  the 
even  movements  of  the  circulation. 


jaOODY  G.iLE. 


"oooDx  auM  vu  smrHo  t> 


brmiXuny'iMmim," 
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GOODY   GALE. 


A  FooB,  patched  figure  stood  in  tho  lov:  door,  his  thia 
1b0s  tnttering  under  him,  his  wora  old  face  puckered 
with  ftnxietj. 

"Qoodj  dale,"  Lc  groaned,  "sontebodv'e  been  and 
ttott  mj  monej  —  twenty  eilrer  dollars  that  my  old 
■wtim».B  hid  ID  a  stocking  ap  the  chimblj — tirentj  dollara, 
mit  1  had  in  the  world  !" 

Tb«  person  aildrotsed  took  the  short  blaok  pipe  from 
her  moBth  and  looked  at  the  speaker.  She  was  tooth- 
leoi  and  abmnken,  yet  sharp  and  bright  aa  a  newly 
whetted  knife.  Her  keen  black  eyes  retained  mnch  of 
Iba  fire  of  youth,  her  block  hair  was  untouched  with 
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gray.  She  wore  a  nd  kerchief  crossed  on  the  boaom  of 
her  bomespan  gown,  and  a  string  of  gold  beads  twisted, 
about  her  nut-brown  throat : 

"  Well,  now,  Jacob,  what  do  you  want  of  me  f"  she 
said,  dryly. 

The  miaerable  flgnre  in  the  door  shifted  iU  weight 
from  one  leg  to  the  other. 

"  Goody  Oale,  Marblehead  folks  call  yon  a  witch,  and 
I  suspect  they're  about  right.  For  the  I<ord'a  sake,  tell 
me  who  took  my  mousy,  and  if  I'll  ever  get  it  back.  It's 
a  hard  loss  for  an  old  man,  siok  and  poor,  like  ma — a 
hard  lou." 


aOODY  QALE. 


627 


world  jealous  hate  had  trinmphed  oyer  all  other  con- 
fiiilerations.  The  Scud  must  go  down.  He  cared  not 
what  the  loss  might  be  to  himself,  providing  his  hand- 
some joung  rival  conld  look  no  more  in  the  melting  ejes 
of  Dorothy  Wyeth.  He  was  grossly  superstitious.  He 
believed  in  Qoody  Chile's  powers,  bnt  was  ho  quite  sure 
of  the  old  woman  ? — would  she  keep  faith  with  him  ? 

"  Deuce  take  the  witch  !**  he  muttered  ;  **  she  ought  to 
have  lived  in  Cotton  Mather's  day.  Nothing  coald  then 
have  saved  her  from  Gallows  Hill." 

Ho  left  the  low,  black  house  behind  him,  and  started 
homeward  across  a  lonesome  beach.  Here  he  was  startled 
by  a  iBudden  darkness,  which  fell,  as  if  by  magic,  on 
shore  and  sea,  blotting  out  the  moon  that  but  a  moment 
before  had  been  shining  brilliantly.  He  looked  up. 
East,  west,  north  and  south  the  sky  had  grown  intensely 
black,  and  an  infernal  red  glare  fringed  all  the  edges  of 
the  swiftly  gathered  clouds.  At  the  same  moment  he 
heard  from  the  sea  a  long,  low  moan— first  note  of  the 
advancing  tempest.  Then  a  terrific  blast  struck  the 
water  ;  breast-high  the  waves  came  tumbling  in,  splash- 
iuf<  John  Dartwell  from  head  to  foot  witli  their  salt  Rpruy. 
Crack  I  crack  !  went  the  thundiT  ovorlioad,  like  salvos  uf 
artillery.  Instantly  a  uiad  shrieking  and  roaring  tilled 
the  air  on  all  sides,  as  though  an  army  of  demons  had 
been  suddenly  loosed  from  the  bottomless  pit.  Off  on 
the  rim  of  the  horizon  something  even  darker  and  fiercer 
raged— there  the  ocean  was  one  phosphorescent  glare, 
and  livid,  continuous  lightnings  gashed  the  wild,  black 
heaven  above.  John  Dartwell  lind  never  seen  anything 
more  infernal. 

A  gust  of  wind  belabored  him  like  a  strong,  angry 
hand.  His  hat  was  whirled  from  his  head,  he  was 
blinded  and  deafened  all  in  a  moment.  Seized  with  an 
uncontrollable  fright,  he  started,  in  spite  of  his  five-and- 
forty  years,  and  ran  over  tho  rooks  and  into  the  road 
until  ho  reached  Buiying  Hill— an  old  graveyard,  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  briers,  and  well  filled  with  the 
bones  of  drowned  mariners.  The  wall  was  low  and 
broken.  Near  the  entrance  stood  a  stone,  carved  with 
the  skull  and  cross-bones  peculiar  to  the  times.  On  the 
top  of  this  tablet  he  saw  —  could  he  believe  his  own 
senses  ?  —  Goody  Gale  sitting,  her  eyes  like  two  live 
coals,  her  red  kercliief  knotted  like  a  flame  about  her 
lean,  dark  faoe,  her  black  hair  flying  out  like  snakes 
from  her  head.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  battered  speak- 
ing-trumpet, through  which  she  was  bawling  : 

"Blow,  north  wind!  south  wind!  east  wind  !'.  west 
wind  I  Bise,  sea  I  Sink  the  Plying  Scud  /  Sink  her  I 
sink  her !" 

A  peal  of  shrill  laughter  broke  from  her  lips  at  sight  of 
John  Dartwell,  petrifie<l  with  fright  and  amazement,  in 
the  road  below.  Eyen  as  that  uncanny  sound  rang 
through  his  ears  a  blast  of  wind  tore  up  from  the  sea, 
lifted  him  off  his  feet,  whirled  him  like  a  leaf  in  midair, 
and  banged  him  at  last  with  great  violence  straight  up 
against  the  old  wall  of  the  graveyard.  The  top  of  his 
head  seemed  flying  into  space,  the  breath  was  knocked 
completely  out  of  his  body — he  became  unconscious. 

When  he  awoke,  lo  !  a  full  moon  was  riding  in  the 
cloudless  sky,  the  sea  ripi)led  softly  on  the  rocks  and 
shallows,  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring  ;  the  tempest 
invoked  by  Goody  Gale  had  passed  like  some  evil  dream. 
He  looked  at  the  old  gravestone  on  tho  other  side  of  the 
wall.  Goody  and  her  s]>eaking-trumpet  ha<l  vanished — 
no  living  thing  was  anywhere  in  sight  Had  he  been  the 
victim  of  some  delusion  ?  No,  for  his  fine  garments  were 
all  wet  and  disordered,  and  he  aohed  in  every  bone  from 
the  bmiMS  he  had  xeoeived.     Ymij,  the  old  witch  had 


accomplished  her  dark  work  ;  the  Flying  Sctui  was  no 
more,  and  John  Dartwell  was  rid  of  a  hated  and  dangei- 
ous  rival. 

He  hurried  home  to  a  pretentions  hipped-roof,  small- 
windowed  house,  standing  in  a  walled  garden  in  one  of 
the  crooked  streets  peculiar  to  the  town.  A  thin,  gray 
woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  fed  all  her  life  Ofi  Jona- 
than Edwards's  sermons  and  the  doctrine  of  foreor^ioo- 
tion,  opened  the  door  to  him.  He  pushed  past  her.  into 
a  low-ceiled  room,  shining  with  brass  and  mahogany,  and 
there  sank  into  the  ueoi-est  chair. 

**  How  is  it  that  the  house  is  standing,  MiaUijMflo  ?"  ^^^ 
stammered;  "the  like  of  such  a  squall  I  neves  before 
knew  !" 

**  Squall,  Brother  John  ?"  echoed  Miss  Mchitable  Dart- 
well ;  "  I  have  seen  none — heard  none  1*' 

He  was  silent  from  sheer  astonishment,  then  he  said  : 

"  There's  been  a  great  blow  down  on  the  beach,  and 
I've  heard  news,  Mehitable  —bad  news.  The  Flying  *S^cuil 
is  lost,  and  all  aboard  of  her." 

Miss  Dartwell  uttered  a  jjions  ojaculation. 

**The  treasures  of  this  world  are  perishable,  brother. 
Iiiches  take  to  themselves  wiugs  and  fly  away.  This  will 
be  tad  news  for  Dorothv." 

John  Dar*^^well  bounced  up  from  his  chair. 

**Is  tlio  girl  asleep?     I  want  to  speak  to  her." 

**  No,  she  is  not  a»sleep.  I  heard  her  pacing  her  floor 
just  now." 

He  seized  a  candle  and  ascended  an  oaken  stairs  tt^  his 
ward's  chamber.  At  the  small-paned  window  sat  Miss 
Dorothy  Wyeth,  gazinf^  out  into  the  night.  For  the  sake 
of  a  face  like  hers  a  man  might  almost  be  pardoned  for 
sinking  a  good  merchant-ship,  with  ca]>tain,  crew  and 
cargo.  She  looked  like  ono  of  Copley's  pictures.  Her 
eyes  were  big  and  black,  her  nut-brown  hair  was  dressed 
high  and  slightly  powdered,  her  smooth,  oval  cheek 
glowed  like  some  Autumn  leaf.  She  wore  a  lutestring 
gown  over  a  black  damask  petticoat — the  square  neck  and 
elbow-sleeves  displayed  to  perfection  her  dazzling  throat 
and  creamy,  dimpled  arms.  Timidly  John  Dartwell,  the 
owner  of  vessels  on  the  sea  and  warehouses  on  the  land, 
pronounced  her  name,  "Dorothy  I" 

She  arose  like  an  empress. 

**Is  it  not  enough  to  keep  me  a  prisoner  here,"  she 
cried,  '*  without  intruding  on  me  at  any  hour  that  suits 
your  pleasure  ?" 

"Dorothy,  be  reasonable.*' 

*'  I  cannot,  for  I  loathe  the  sight  of  you  I*' 

"  How  cruel  you  are  !  Did  not  your  father  leave  you 
and  your  fortune  to  my  care  ?  Did  ho  not  charge  me  to 
select  some  worthy  and  suitable  person  to  be  your  hus- 
band ?  /am  worth V,  /am  suitable — moreover,  I  love  vou 
with  my  whole  heart." 

''  Don't  talk  of  love  to  me  I  You  have  been  false  to  the 
trust  which  my  poor  father  committed  to  you — you  have 
treated  me  like  a  brutal  tvrant !  Marrv  vou  ?  Never  ! 
There  is  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  can  be  mv  hus- 
band — him  only  do  I  love — to  him  only  will  I  give  my 
hand." 

**  You  moan  Robert  Boone  ?" 

**Ido-Ido!" 

John  Dartwell  smiled  wickedlv. 

*'Ihave  news  of  him  and  of  the  ship  ho  commands. 
You  will  never  see  his  face  again.  The  Flying  Scud  ha . 
gone  down  at  sea  ^vith  all  on  board.  I  have  lost  my  bes' 
merchant- vessel,  Dorothy,  and  you  your  lover. " 

All  the  rich  color  faded  from  her  proud  face.  She  stag- 
gered back  a  step. 

'*  Oh,  it  cannot  be  true  I"  the  gasped. 


GOODY  OALE. 


■  Wjetb,  wildl;.  "Gaawkj',  ]IIel)itab1e;7oaboN 
BM,  I  hata  your  biotber.  I  Bh&ll  probably  liata  him  as 
loDg  as  I  live.  If  70a  weATj  me  with  further  talk  I  will 
not  inuT7  bim  mi  all." 

Thraa  dajs  pasaed.  Such  hast;  preparations  aa  John 
Dartwell  thought  necesaarj  for  his  marriage  were  now 
eompleted— on  the  morrow  Dorotb;  Wyeth  would  be  hia 
vifeL 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  tho  third  day.     Aa  ho  was  leav- 


Be  reached  that  town  ia  a  state  of  miaerable  dread  and 
appTehoneion.  Tho  ann  was  ihining  brightly  on  the  Una 
ooean,  a  balmy  sonth  wind  fretted  the  harbor  into  little 
ripples,  and  there,  anchored  placidly,  like  a  dnck  on  a 
millpond,  John  Dartwell  saw  the  Flying  Scud,  hia  own 
good  merchantman,  which  he  had  belicTed  to  be  lying 
fathoms  deep  beneath  the  sea.  The  sight  drove  him 
nearly  wild.  At  that  moment  he  coold  hare  strangled 
Goody  Oale  with  his  own  hands.     Tranqailly  the  ship 


ing  one  of  his  own  warehonsea  by  the  waterside,  he  ran 
plnmp  op  against  a  grizzled  flsherman. 

"  Halloo,  sir  I"  cried  the  latter,  beaming  with  the  newa 
be  waa  about  to  oommnaicate  ;  "  I  came  over  from  Salem 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  that  story  about  the  Flying  Scud 
being  lost  waa  all  a  yam.  Dang  it !  she's  jost  sailed  np 
the  bacbor,  safe  and  sonnd,  with  a  big  cargo  of  West 
Ingjnun  and  lasses  aboard." 

John  Dartwell'a  face  grew  as  gray  as  ashes.  He  stag- 
gered back  as  it  he  had  received  a  blow, 

"Ton  lie  !"he  cried,  hoarsely. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  I  seed  her  with  my  own  eyes. 
And  tbe  young  skipper,  Bob_Boone,  came  ashore  while  I 
waa  Btanding  on  tbe  wharC.     Ill  swar  to  it." 


lay  resting  after  her  long  journey  from  tropic  waters. 
IhkrtweU  hailed  a  boat,  and,  with  an  ugly  oatb,  bade  the 
owner  row  him  out  to  the  Scud.  On  her  deck  he  en- 
conntered  the  &rst  officer. 

"  Where's  Captain  Boouo  ?"  he  demanded,  wildly.       1 

"Gone  ashore,"  answered  the  man. 

"What  sort  of  a  voyage  have  you  had  from  the 
Indies  ?"  said  Dartwell.     "  Enconntered  any  aqnalta  ?" 

"Well,  three  days  ago  we  met  with  a  queer  one,"  an* 
awered  the  mate,  as  he  rolled  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  liis 
cheek.  '"Twos  by  night,  and  so  sndden  you  could 
scarcely  believe  your  eyes,  air.  Tve  saUed  'twixt  wind 
and  water  for  twenty  yean,  and  I  never  saw  aught  like 
it     The  waves  ran  mountain  high,  and  tbe  gale  waa  like 


IRio  next  moment  John  Dartwell  was  mshiag  up  the 
street  as  if  a  legion  of  demons  puTsued  bim.  He  stopped 
at  hia  atable-door  and  shouted  for  his  horse. 

The  animal  waa  brought  forth,  ready  for  the  road.  He 
Bpnag  into  the  aaddle  and  dashed  off  to  Goody  Gale's 
Jaw,  black  house  among  the  rocks.  The  old  woman  was 
■at  mi  home— at  least,  her  door  was  bst,  and  all  his 
pevodiiig  thereon  availed  nothing.  He  turned  his 
borae'a  bead  and  galloped  away  to  Balem. 


the  report  of  cannon  ;  but,  by  the  Lord  !  it  parted  right 
before  the  old  Scud,  and  we  went  through  it,  and  uudcr 
it,  and  never  lost  so  much  as  a  stitch  of  canvas,  nor  even 
got  a  wet  deck.  It  was  n  cnr'ns  thing,  sir,  for  all  hands 
were  expecting  to  go  straight  to  the  bottom.  Tke  skipper 
will  tell  you  about  it.  He  was  mightily  stbrred  up— he 
waa  sure  that  witches  and  devils  were  in  that  sqaall— I 
think  they  were  ;  but,  anyhow,  the  old  Stmd  came  out  of 
it  nnharmed.     Have  a  glass  of  brandy?^yi>D  l\iok  pale." 
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**  John  Dartwell  drank  the  fiery  liquor  and  returned 
to  shore.  Full  of  silent  curses,  he  remounted  his  horse. 
Whither  had  Boone  gone  ? — to  Dorothy  Wyeth  ?  Now, 
by  all  the  inmates  of  the  infernal  regions,  he  must  keep 
uhose  two  apart  for  a  few  hours  longer  I  The  winning 
cards  were  Btill  in  his  own  hands.  Dorothy  was  his 
ward — she  was  in  his  power,  she  had  promised  to  marry 
him  on  the  morrow.  If  he  could  conceal  from  her  the 
fact  of  her  lover's  safety,  if  he  could  reach  Marblehoad 
before  his  rival,  all  might  yet  be  well.  He  set  spurs  to 
^lis  horse  and  started  homeward  at  break-neck  speed. 

lie  had  gone  but  a  little  distance  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
;h6  sunlight  vanished,  the  landscape  grew  dark.  A  dense 
:og  rolled  in  from  sea,  and  fell  upon  everything,  like  a 
iiuge  blanket.  It  was  a  hopeless,  bewildering  fog,  thick 
enough  to  cut  —John  Dartwell  could  scarcely  see  his 
horse's  nose  in  it  Upon  him  and  around  him  it  dropped, 
an  impenetrable  curtain,  shutting  out  sky  and  shore  and 
water.  As  if  in  utter  consternation,  the  animal  he  rode 
stopped  short  in  the  highway. 

*'Go  on  r*  cried  Dartwell,  but  the  brute  refused  to 
move. 

A  black  suspicion  flitted  like  a  bat  through  the  rider's 
mind. 

** Curse  that  old  witch  !**  he  muttered  ;  ''this  is  her 
work.     She  is  playing  me  some  abominable  trick  !" 

At  that  instant  the  last  of  the  daylight  vanished— total 
darkness  settled  about  him— a  clammy,  clinging,  un- 
wholesome darkness.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  see 
any  tiling.  John  Dartwell  drove  his  spurs  into  his  horse  ; 
the  animal  dashed  forward  for  a  few  rods,  then  turned 
sharply,  and  began  to  splash  about  in  what  seemed  to  be 
pools  of  water.  Horror  !  he  had  stumbled  into  a  marsh. 
The  salt,  coarse  grstss  rattled  about  his  stirrups.  Over- 
head a  seabird  screamed  wildly  in  the  darkness.  The 
wretched  fog  drenched  him  like  rain.  His  horse  was 
struggling  up  to  the  girths  in  slimy  ooze,  and  snorting 
with  terror. 

**  Help  I  help  !"  shouted  John  Dartwell,  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  but  no  voice  answered. 

Far  off,  the  sea  roared,  the  harsh  reeds  snapped  under 
his  animal's  bewildered  hoofs,  bul;  that  was  alL  The 
more  he  spurred  and  jerked,  the  deeper  the  poor  beast 
seemed  to  sink  in  salt  marsh  mire.  To  the  right,  to~  the 
left,  he  turned,  but  in  vain — he  could  not  regain  solid 
earth,  nor  extricate  himself  from  his  dangerous  plight. 
**Help,  Goody  Gale!"  he  implored,  at  last.  **Dis- 
l^erse  your  cursed  witch  -  fog,  woman,  and  guide  my 
iiorse  out  of  this  slough,  and  though  you  have  deceived 
me  shamefully,  I  will  forgive  you  !" 

Was  it  imagination,  or  did  he  hear,  there  among  the 
reeds,  close  to  his  ear,  a  low,  mocking  laugh,  full  of  in- 
finite malice  and  scorn  ? 

**  Hag  !"  he  cried,  wildly ;  "listen  to  me  I  Keep  Doro- 
thy and  her  lover  apart  till  I  can  reach  her,  and  I  will 
give  you  hidf  of  my  entire  fortune  V* 

No  living  thing  was  near,  but  again  the  ghostly  laugh 
rang  out,  much  louder  and  harsher  than  before,  "  Ha ! 
ha  !  ha  !'' 
After  that  there  was  unbroken  silence. 

•  «  «  *  *  « 

In  the  waning  light  of  that  same  afternoon,  Goody 
Gale  attt  knitting  in,  the  door  of  her  low  black  house  and 
looking  warily  up  and  down  the  rocky,  desolate  shore. 
Click,  click  went  4ier  rapid  needles  ;  hither  and  thither 
her  sharp  e^^.  roamed.  Goody  Gale  was  on  the  watch 
for  some  x^um*" . 

Presently  4wb  'fijj^ures  appeared  in  the  zigzag  path  that 
led  by  the  Idw^  4oor.     One  was  Mehitable  Dartwell,  in  a 


prim  gray  dress  and  scoop  bonnet ;  the  other  was  a 
young  girl,  with  a  rich  silk  mantle  fastened  about  her 
shoulders  and  a  wide  hat  shading  her  dark  hair— Dorothy 
Wyeth. 

**  Good-day,  Mistress  Gale  1*'  said  Mehitable,  nodding 
to  the  old  woman,  of  whom  she,  like  most  of  her  towns- 
people, stood  in. wholesome  awe.  **  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  give  a  drink  of  water  to  Miss  Wyeth^-our  walk  has 
made  her  faint." 

Goody  Gale's  black  eyes  flashed  like  lightning  over  the 
beautiful  creature  who  moved  listlessly  by  Mehitable's 
side.     Then  she  arose  and  brought  the  water. 

**Mi8s  Wyeth  wears  a  pale  face,"  she  said,  dryly;  ''too 
pale  for  a  bride.  Yon  are  out  for  an  airing — eh  ?  Better 
not  go  far." 

Dorothy  gave  the  speaker  a  wondering  look,  and 
walked  on  with  Mehitable  —  neither  had  anv  desn-e  to 
tarry  long  at  that  threshold.  Goody  Gale  watched  them 
till  they  disappeared  round  a  curve  in  the  shore,  then 
picked  up  lier  knitting  again. 

,  A  half-hour  passed.  Another  step,  loud  and  firm,  ap- 
proached the  low  l&lack  house  by  the  narrow  path  among 
the  rooks.  A  tall,  good-looking  young  fellow,  brown  as 
a  berry,  and  with  an  eager,  joyous  light  sliining  in  his 
hawk-like  eyes,  leaped  gayly  on  the  broad  stone  which 
served,  as  a  threshold  to  the  door. 

** Halloo!  Mother  Gale,"  he  cried,  in  that  ringing 
voice  which  marks  the  sailor,  **  how  wags  the  world  with 
yon  to-day  ?" 

She  seized  the  hand  he  held  out  to  her  in  both  her 
own,  and  peered  up  into  his  handsome,  smiling  face 
with  odd  scrutiny. 

*'  Welcome  home,  Bobert  Boone  !  The  world  wags 
welL     Have  you  had  a  good  voyage  V 

**  Capital  V*  he  answered,  with  a  mellow  laugh.  "  You 
have  fulfilled  the  premise  which  you  made  me  when  I 
sailed — to  ward  away  all  danger  from  the  Flying  Scud  so 
long  as  I  should  be  her  captain.  Three  days  ago  we  en- 
countered a  terrific  squall  —  enough  to  sink  a  fleet.  I 
shall  never  quite  comprehend  how  it  was,  but  we  es- 
caped without  the  smallest  damage.  I  will  tell  you 
about  it  later."  ' 

She  put  her  wrinkled  handa  *on  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  eye. 

'*  Lad,  you  have  not  come  a  moment  too  soon.  Half  an 
hour  ago  Dorothy  Wyeth  passed  this  way.  You  will  find 
her  somewhere  on  the  beach  yonder.  To-morrow  slie  is 
going  to  marry  John  Dartwell." 
He  grew  deadly  pale,  and  fell  back  a  step. 
**  Marry  John  Dartwell  1  —  Dorothy  —  my  Doroihy  ? 
Great  Heaven  1    What  are  you  saying  ?" 

'*You  have  been  gone  many  weeks,  Bobert  Boone. 
She  thinks  you  dead.  If  you  win  her  at  all  it  must  be 
by  a  bold  stroke.  You  have  no  time  to  lose,  I  tell  you." 
He  strode  away  from  Goody  Gale's  cottage  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  a  pale,  set  face.  The  tide  was  coming  in 
in  long,  white  swells  ;  the  setting  sun  shone  redly  on  the 
blue,  dimpling  sea.  He  found  Dorothy  Wyeth  reclining 
against  an  iron-gray  rook,  her  fair  head  resting  listlessly 
upon  it,  her  weary  young  hands  fallen  in  her  lap.  At  a 
little  distance  upon  the  beach,  Miss  Mehitable,  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  was  hunting  for  sea-mosses.  Dorothy 
heard  a  quick  step  and  looked  up.  He  was  cloae  beside 
her  then,  breathless,  and  eager,  his  blue  eyes  shining 
like  stars. 

**  Dorothy  !"  he  cried  ;  "  my  darling,  my  darling  I  I 
am  here  —  it  was  all  a  vilo  lie.  See  !  I  am  alive  and  well, 
and  you  shall  never  marry  John  DartwelL  J,  detj  hiTp 
to  take  you  from  me." 
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Ho  knelt  at  her  feet,  flung  around  Lcr  bis  strong,  liv- 
ing arms.  She  stared  at  him  one  moment  in  wild,  in- 
credulous joy,  then  her  head  fell,  like  a  storm-beaten 
flower,  upon  his  shoulder. 

'*  It  was  a  lie  1  Yon  have  come  back  !  Oh,  can  it  be 
possible  ?*'  she  sobbed  ;  and  then,  as  remembrance  of  her 
own  situation  nishod  upon  her  :  '*  Save  me,  Robert !  If 
you  love  me,  save  me  from  that  man  !** 

And  he,  straining  her  to  his  heart,  and  covering  her 
polo  face  with  his  kinses,  promptly  answered  : 

"I  will — as  God  hears  me,  I  will !" 

Mehitable  Dartwell  wandered  along  the  wet  sand, 
gathering  delicate  mosses,  her  cars  deafened  bj  the  in- 
coming tide,  her  miud  full  of  solomu  abstraction,  until, 
of  a  sudden,  she  remembered  her  charge  and  turned  back 
to  seek  her ;  but  when  she  reached  the  spot  where  she 
had  left  Dorothy,  no  living  thing  was  to  be  seen.  On  the 
rocks  lay  a  lace  kerchief  which  hod  fallen  from  the  girl's 
white  neck,  but  that  was  all. 

** Dorothy,  Dorothy,  whoro  are  you?"  she  called,  but 
no  voice  rei)lied.  Full  of  namrleaa  fear,  she  flew  along 
the  path  till  alio  reimhed  Goody  Gale's  cottage.  In  the 
low  door  the  old  woman  still  sat  at  her  knitting. 

**  Have  you  seen  Mi-ss  Wyeth  i)ass  this  way.  Mistress 
Gale  ?"  Mehitable  stopped  to  ask. 

Goody  laughed  unpleasantly. 

'*  Yes.  She  went  by  an  hour  ago  with  her  lover,  Rol>ert 
Boone — he  that  was  dead,  but  is  alive  again,  and  was  lost, 
but 'is  found  1  The  pair  have  a  good  start — you'll  not 
Gfvertake  them  ;  besides;  you  can  do  nothing  till  your 
brother  comes,  and  you'll  not  see  him  till  the  morning 
light." 

Mehitable  hurried  home,  wringing  her  hands  in  help- 
lees  dismay.  Yes,  Dorothy  was  gone— she  had  fled  with 
the  eaptain  of  the  Flying  Scud. 

John  Dartwell  did  not  return  to  Marblehead  that  night, 
but  In  the  cold,  gray  dawn  of  the  next  day  he  rode  up  to 
his  own  door,  and  never  did  mortal  eyes  behold  a  man  in 
a  mioFe  sorry  plight.  He  was  drenched  with  the  mist  of 
ttie  marsh,  splashed,  disheveled,  and  blue  with  anger  and 
cold.  His  poor  horse  trembled  so  violently  that  he  could 
Imrelv  stand.     From  nose  to  tail  the  animal  was  covered 
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with  foam  and  mire  and  salt  water. 

**  Great  Heaven,  John  !"  cried  Mehitable,  holding  up 
both  hands  ;   **  wliei-e  have  you  been  all  night  ?'* 

"In  purgatory!"  ho  answered,  through  chattering 
teeth.  '*  Curse  that  old  witch  !  I  would  gladly  hapg  her 
ivith  my  own  bauds.  The  Fbfing  Send  is  in  Salem  Har- 
bor.    I  have  been  grossly  deceived.  Where's  Dorothy  ?'* 

*'GoueI'*  answered  Mehitable;  **gono  off  with  Robert 
Boone — whither,  Heaven  only  knows  !'* 

A  few  days  later  John  Dartwell  was  called  upon  to  give 
up  Miss  AVyoth'a  fortune  to  the  keeping  of  Miss  Wyetb's 
husband.  The  next  voyage  which  the  Flying  Scud  made 
to  the  West  Indies  a  new  captain  trod  her  deck.  As  for 
Goody  Gale,  she  sat  in  her  low  door,  and  smoked  her 
black  pipe,  and  smiled  grimly  at  her  own  thoughts. 
John  Dartwell  never  asked  Goody  Gale  to  refund  the 
money  which  had  been  given  her  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Scud,  But  one  day  ho  found  it  in  one  of  his  ware- 
houses, tied  up  in  a  leathern  pouch. 

*' There's  honor,  it  seems,  even  among  witches,"  he 
muttered. 


Thb  longeet  dock  pendnlnm  ia  the  wazld  is  at  Ari- 
gnon,  Franoe.  It.iB.sixtj-aeven  feet  long,  pod^xeqiiizet 
four  and  a  half  aeconds  to  swing  through  an  arc  of  nine 
and  a  half  foot. 


MY   LADY. 
Bt  Katharine  Hean. 

I  WBsrr  to  meet  my  lady. 

As  she  came  down  the  oaken  stair; 
She  was  Rowned  in  purest  white  that  night. 

With  violets  in  waist  and  hair. 
And  I  whisperud  low,  as  I  bent  to  look 

la  her  oyes  of  d»3ei>08t  bluo, 
These  flowers,  modest  and  sweet,  my  lovo, 

Are  fitting  emblems  of  yoa.' 
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Through  the  twilight*s  deepen! og  shad 

As  crimson  aud  ^Id  leave  the  west, 
My  lady  stole  softly  toward  me. 

With  ponsies  on  her  breast 
And  I  thouii^ht,  if  tliis  wide  world  over. 

For  blossoms  rare  I  hud  sought, 
None  would  so  perfectly  suit  lier— •• 

"Pansies  for  noble  thought." 

In  robe  of  shimmering  satin, 

With  clusters  of  roses  there, 
My  lady  came,  in  hor  beauty  and  grace. 

And  none  with  hor  could  compare. 
And  I  felt  that  surely  this  flower 

Best  suited  her  nUttely  mion, 
And  the  sovereign  ruse  was  thu  only  one 

Most  fit  to  deck  my  queen. 

But  once  I  found  my  lady, 

Without  her  blossoms  sweet; 
In  a  lowly  sufferer's  hand  they  lay, 

She  wore  but  a  marguerite. 
Only  a  roadside  daisy, 

But  I  knew  the  truth  was  told— 
"  This  flower  at  last  is  the  symbol  of  you, 

Pure,  with  a  heart  of  gold." 


A   STORM   IN  THE   MARSHES. 

*'  There's  some  hen-footed  fowl  in  the  marsh,  some  of 
your  wadors,  as  jou  call  'em.  I  see  'em  pitch  last  night 
when  I  left  the  boat.  If  yon  want  to  see  'em,  you  cau 
como  down  in  the  skiflf  with  me  ;  or  if  you'd  sooner  walk, 
come  through  the  churchyard  on  to  the  downs,  for  they 
pitched  the  ^ledway  side." 

So  spoke  one  of  my  old  fisher  friends.  I  preferred 
to  walk,  and  passed  through  tho  old  churchyard  under 
its  fine  walnut  -  trees,  the  groat  branches  of  which  were 
now  bare  aud  Icafiess  ;  recalling,  as  I  looked  at  many  a 
name  I  was  once  familiar  with,  some  of  my  companions 
in  the  expeditions  and  adventures  of  my  boyhood.  After 
leaving  the  churchyard  I  crossed  over  a  few  fields  which 
brought  me  to  the  downs  —  gentle  elevations,  covered 
with  fine,  short  grass. 

Tho  bird  life  here  is  represented  by  magpies  in  small 
parties,  now  chattering  and  scolding  at  being  disturbed. 
Beside  those  are  a  couple  of  hooded  crows  and  a  few 
green  plovers.  From  this  point  a  splendid  view  is  seen  ; 
marsh  lands,  sea  and  shipping  ;  green  fields  and  distant 
woodlands,  whilst  right  opposite  is  the  Essex  coast. 
From  the  downs  I  went  straight  to  the  edge  ,of  tho 
marsh  below,  to  try  and  find  out  where  the  hen-footed 
fowl  had  pitched.  The  day  was  bright  and  warm,  even 
sultry. 

And  now  I  am  in  the  marsh,  which  is  covered  by  count- 
less old  mole  hillocks,  and  dumps  of  rushes,  and  cut  up 
by  pools  ftnd  dikes ;  making  my  way  by  a  track  known 
only  to  a  few,  through  the  swBmjM  to  the  opposite  rea- 
waUy  dose  to  where  the  Medway  reaches  the  salt  waUar. 
Little  has  been  seen  yet  except  great  hares,  which  start 
up  from  the  hillocks  where  thoy  had  squatted  ;  red, 
xongh-ooated  creatures,  which  look  like  greyhounds  as 
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THE    MECHANISM    OF   THE    FLIGHT   OF   BIRDS. 

■ 

By  E.  H.  J.  Marey. 


It  has  been  sliown  that  photographj  could  rei^resent 
the  suceeHsive  i)OHitlouH  of  a  bird*8  wing  at  different  mo* 
monts  iu  iU  flight ;  that  there  might  bo  obtained,  at  the 
tame  time,  the  ]K)sitiou8  uf  the  bird  in  apache  at  equal  and 
known  intervals  of  time. 

Since  the  photographic  method  has  been  perfected,  the 
number  of  sjieoios  of  birds  to  which  my  researches  have 
extended  has  bceu  multiplied. 

From  the  comparison  of  the  several  species  which  I 
have  had  at  my  disposal,  the  result  shows  that,  except  in 
eertaiu  difTerences  in  details,  they  all  execute  movements 
of  the  foauio  nature  ;  in  all,  the  wings  bend  up  at  the  mo- 
ment of  ascension,  spread  out  quickly  when  at  the  wished 
for  height,  are  then  lowered,  earned  in  front,  and  ap- 
proached to  the  body  ;  at  the  close  of  the  descent,  the 
joints  anew  l>eud  up,  and  the  ascent  recommences. 

The  illustrations  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  represent  the  flight  of 
the  Reu;^ull,  the  heron,  the  pigeon  and  the  pelican. 

These  illustrations  reveal  curious  attitudes  which  the 
eyo  has  not  time  to  seize,  and  with  which  wo  are  not 
familiarized  in  the  artistic  interpretations  of  birds.  Ac- 
cording to  a  just  remark  of  Mr.  Muybridge,  the  Euro- 
pean painters  almost  always  represent  birds  flying  with 
their  wings  elevated  ;  the  Chinese  and  Ja]>anese,  on  the 
contrary,  represent  them  indifferently  with  wings  both 
raised  and  lowered.  That  does  not,  however,  mean  that 
the  turtists  of  the  extreme  East  have  faithfully  reproduced 
the  different  attitudes  of  birds  :  the  comparison  of  their 
representations  with  those  of  our  own  artists  shows 
elearly  that  no  more  than  one  aspect  is  caught,  as  the 
eye  can  seldom  perceive  actions  which  last  only  for  a 
very  brief  moment. 

Seen  only  under  one  aspect,  representations  of  a  bird 
on  the  wing  do  not  give  us  correct  ideas  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  wings  ;  we  must  photogra])h  the  bird  under 
several  aspects  in  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  this 
mechanism.  AVe  have  made  several  arrangements  in  order 
to  procure  this*  effect.  One  of  these,  ]>laced  at  a  heiglit  of 
12  meters  (nearly  IDi  yards),  gave  representations  of  the 
bu'd  as  seen  from  above  (Fig.  0,;  othei*s,  variously  ]>laced, 
showed  it  from  the  side,  or  flying  in  the  direction  of  the 
photograjihic  ai)paratus  (Fijr.  7).  These  rei)resentatious, 
taken  under  different  conditions,  complement  each  other. 
Thus,  the  birds  seen  from  above  show  a  singular  curva- 
ture in  the  flat  surface  of  tlie  wing,  the  existence  of  which 
one  would  not  suspect  from  the  i)rofile  representations. 
This  curvature  appears  at  the  end  of  the  d»^pression  of 
tho  wing,  at  the  niomcLt  iu  which  the  joints  begin  to 
bend  ui>waril  iu  order  to  pr«.rpare  for  an  a.scent.  ITence 
results  a  spiral  aspect  of  the  wing,  recalling  the  form 
which  Mr.  Fcttigrew  considers  the  essential  element  in  a 
bird's  propulsion.  But  we  must  observe  that  this  form  is 
only  produced  at  the  very  close  of  the  act  of  descent,  at 
tho  '*  x^oint  mori "  of  the  wing's  action,  as  we  say  in  me- 
chanics, and  at  a  moment  in  which  it,  having  become 
liobsive,  is  about  to  remount  by  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
These  figures  also  show  a  fact  wholly  unforeaeen — 
namely,  that  the  movements  in  flying  are  not  sym- 
metrical. It  had  been  previonaly  supposed  that  the 
bird,  when  desirous  of  taming  laterally  the  direction  of 
its  flight,  execntes  moTements  move  extended  from  the 
side  which  is 'to  progress  most  ra^dly  ;  that  is  to  say,' 
that  it  irivaB  mora  amplitude  to  the  moremteta-^yf^the ' 
right  wing  wZion  turning  to  the  left^  and  zedpxocally. 


It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  photochronography 
condemns  entirely  the  hypothesis  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  one  of  the  wings  of  the  bird  could  l>end  mon^ 
frequently  than  the  other  ;  the  movements  of  the  two 
wings  are  perfectly  synchronous,  if  not  ecpuil  in  extent. 
It  is  seen,  in  short,  from  these  representations,  that  tin; 
body  of  the  bird  inclines  and  moves  in  different  wavs,.  so 
as  to  carry  its  centre  of  gravity  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  tho  equilibrium.  The 
bird  whose  attitudes  are  portrayed  in  Fig.  6  seemed  care- 
ful to  bear  the  weight  of  its  body  to  the  left  on  account 
of  the  smaller  surface  of  its  light  wing,  from  which  Homo 
feathers  were  missing. 

The  representations  taken  in  front  and  a  little  ob- 
liquely, as  in  Fig.  7,  give  also  us.'ful  information.  They 
show  that  the  extremity  of  the  wing — a  part  of  the 
organism  iu  full  activity,  since  it  .strikes  the  air  with 
great (*r  specil — presents,  at  the  time  of  lowering,  changes 
of  surfa^'^e  which  the  secondary  nhnif/es  extending  from 
the  carpus  to  the  shoulder  do  not  offer.  There  exists  in 
the  wing- feathers  of  the  different  orders  a  species  of 
separation,  showing  that  the  carpal  articulations  are  the 
seat  of  a  light  twisting  movement  favorable  to  the  bend- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  carpal  remvjes.  In  these  repre- 
sentations may  also  1x)  readily  seen  tho  bending  and  con- 
vergence of  the  wings  at  the  close  of  their  lowering,  the 
depression  which  the  anterior  side  of  the  wing  presents 
at  this  moment  from  the  effect  of  a  flexion  beginning  at 
the  elbow.  In  order  to  follow  in  all  their  details  the 
changes  of  movement  in  the  wings,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  make  many  experiments  so  as  to  obtain,  during  a  sin- 
gle stroke  of  the  wing,  ten  or  twelve  successive  views  of 
the  bird  seen  under  each  of  these  different  aspects. 

These  representations  having  once  been  obtained,  I  was 
in  possession  of  all  the  elements  necessary  to  understand 
completely  the  motions  of  the  wings  according  to  the 
three  dimensions  of  si^ace.  But  in  order  to  represent 
them,  figures  in  relief  were  necessary ;  and  circumstances 
were  favorable  to  this. 

At  Naples,  where  I  then  was,  the  almost  lost  industry 
of  casting  bronze  in  wax  has  been  ]>reserved  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  I  modeled  in  wax  a  series  of 
figures  representing  tho  successive  attitudes  in  a  single 
revolution  of  the  wing,  ten  for  the  seagull,  eleven  for  the 
pigeon  ;  these  models,  when  given  to  a  skillful  molder, 
were  reproduced  in  bronze  with  perfect  fidelity. 

Fig.  8  repi-esents,  disposed  in  a  series,  and  following 
each  otlier  iu  their  order  of  succession,  at  intervals  of 
l.SS  of  a  second,  tho  jdiases  of  one  stroke  of  a  pigeon's 
wing. 

These  bronze  figures  were  made  white,  in  order  to 
render  more  apparent  tho  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
Ihanks  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  attitudes  represented 
in  this  series,  all  tho  phases  of  the  motion  of  the  wings 
are  easily  followed ;  it  is  seen  how  they  fold,  rise,  ex- 
jMuid  and  sink. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  how  the  movements 
of  the  bird's  wing  follow  each  other,  of  which  photo- 
chronography gives  an  analysis,  I  have  bad  recourse  to 
the  use  of  the  zootrope,  which  reoomposes  them,  and 
gives  to  the  sight  the  impression  of  a  bird  flying. 

The  sootrope,  represented  in  Fig.  9,  oiilBrs  this  special- 
ity, that  it  is  formed  by  figures  in  relief.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  impression  which 
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.iv  fn^iii  t!i«j  nn\  *'  Thi;  wliolo  »«»<T«t  of  the  pnvfess,"  it  is  n-  i  DREEcnKS  of  promiso— Trousors  >tou.i;ht  '■-.i  '  r«"dit. 
i.iiod.  "  lii'rt  ill  ttu9  oonstnu-timt  of  tliu  funiiu'e,  wliii'li  is  HiniiiU?  j 
au«i  iuox|K;ii24ivo.  It  will  bo  dilllcult  for  our  iroiiinti:>terii  to  b^.-licvo 
that,  undur  tlio  neir  prooesB,  Iron  ore,  after  aubmittin}^  it  to  tho 
onlliuiry  Hmcltinj^  process,  ia  taken  direct  from  the  furnace  to  tho 
roller  mill,  and  tamed  Into  thin  eheets  of  the  flneet  charcoal  Iron ; 
Vft^auch  1b  certainly  the  eaae,  there  boln^,  to  my  iKjsitive  know- 
lodf^e,  three  such  furnaces  In  this  counti^  working  with  [M^rfect 
Huoceas.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  tlio  now  inYention 
will  create  quite  a  revolution  in  tho  manufiicturo  of  charcoal 


iron." 

In  tlie  BuUetin  of  tho  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  of  New  York  city 
(one  of  the  oldest  scientific  sooietlus  in  tho  country,  by-the-way, 
and  atill  vijcorous),  the  Kev.  Thomas  Moron^  furniehoe  an  intor- 
•-^tintf  account  of  the  well-known  "cat- tails *'  of  our  svi'nmps. 
Ttioir  productiveness  is  enormous.  He  finds  that  a  Rin^le  "cat- 
tjiil "  or  averof^  length— say  live  inches— will  yield  GO.OOO  pcrfeft 
8eeds,  and  some  larj^r  ones  may  give  90,000.  Tlio  b04>ds  navo  a 
hairy  perianth  which  enables  them,  balloou-Ukc,  to  float  long  dis- 
t^mces  th rough  tho  air.  Tho  i>lauts  often  upiH?ar  in  swampy 
pliioes  long  distances  away  from  whoro  they  an;  known  to  gn>w, 
and  this  has  been  attribubxl  to  seeds  brouk'ht  in  mud  on  the  f4?ct 
of  water-birds;  but  in  view  of  Mr.  Mt>r«>nv;*rf  olisorvotions  such  a 
Kuoss  is  not  necessary  to  account  f«»r  th<Mr  a[>|tMaranc<>.  There 
ar»j  but  three  sitociefl  native  to  North  Aiti»'riea  :  lyitha  latifolw^  T. 
fi'iijuftifdUi  and  T.  Domintjenaitt.  This  ^rows  in  Moxieo  and  the 
Wirst  India  Islands,  and  is  an  enormous  rat-tail.  A  form  found 
by  the  Uev.  K.  L.  Onxjno  had  stalks  15  to  18  f(^L•t  hi^!i,  and  a  <*  cat- 
tail "  of  3  feet.  The  natives  of  N«t\v  Z^viland  maiit;  l»p?ad  ol  tin- 
pollen  of  some  spocies  of  tlio  Typha  family,  and  in  tho  Stare  «'f  N«*\v 
Yt.irk  tho  leaves  have  l)een  used  fur  ba.skt.>ts  and  tho  l>ottoms  of 
rliairs.  Mr.  Morong  do^s  not  mention  what  we  belii^ve  to  bo  a 
fact,  that  tho  young  shoots  aru  used  as  a  v«.>^otabl<>,  as  as i»anigus 
IS  usoil,  in  tho  north  of  Europe.  The  pollon  is  alsQ^inflannnablo, 
and  used  as  a  cl^^ap  substitute  f«.»r  thi?  ik^IUmi  of  lycopiHllum. 

COLTIVATED  in  grovos,  tlio  avcni;;o  growth  in  tw^'lvo  yr»ars  of 
s«'vend  varieties  of  hard  woo«l  has  Ii»'imi  atjfiTtaino*!  to  bo  fibout  as 
Ti'llows:  White  maple  reaches  1  foot  in  <liam»>t<.'r  smd  HO  fi-«  t  in 
lifight;  ash.  leaf  mH[tle  or  box  el<l(.T,  1  foi>t  in  «iiHm*.*tor  and  '1) 
t"ft  in  height  ;  white  willow,  18  inehfS  ami  10  ff-'t ;  vollow  wil- 
l-nv,  18  iuohes  and  35  feet  ;  I»mbardy  ["»jilar,  1')  inclios  ari.i  1  » 
f-  t  :  blue  and  white  ash,  10  in<'ho.s  anil  25  fo«>t ;  bla(,'k  walnut  an  I 
I-  ittoruut,  lU  inches  and  2iJ  feet. 
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A  NKW  book  is  out  called  *'  A  Girrs  itoom."  It  is  not  so  good 
as  her  company. 

LA.tTNDBBssn  aro  the  most  humble  and  forgiving  beings  on 
earth.    Tho  more  caffs  you  give  them  the  more  they  do  for  you. 

"Waztbb,  is  this  an  old  or  a  new  herring  that  you  brought 
n)o?»  "Cant  you  tell?"  **Ko."  "Well,  then,  what  difference 
dr>os  it  make  Y^ 

Cax^ucr  — "  What  I  tho  professor  is  not  at  home?  I  soe  him 
tiwre  through  the  curtained  glass."  Serean4— "Oh,  that— that  is 
only  his  shadow." 

Mabt  — "  Stop  your  flatteries,  or  I  shall  hold  my  hands  to  my 
ears."  John  (wisning  to  bo  complimentary)— '*  Ah,  your  lovely 
hands  are  too  small  I" 

A  GBNTLEMAN  who  Is  exceedingly  fond  of  good  dinners,  being 
asked  to  which  political  party  he  belonged,  answered :  "  I  am  no 
p'flitician  at  all,  and  yet  X  am  decidedly  a-  party  man.*' 

A  TEACHEA  asked  a  boy  who  was  tho  meekest  man  ?  *'  V oses. 
sir,'  was  the  answer.  "Very  well,  my  boy;  and  now,  who  was 
t  h>  meekest  woman  ?"  *'  Please,  sir,  there  never  was  any  meekest 
woman." 

"  No,"  SAID  Miss  Spinster,  "  I  wouldn't  have  any  fool  of  a 
man."  '*  And  as  vou  cannot  get  any  other  kind,"  remarked  Aunt 
Susan,  "  you  prefer  to  remain  single.    Well,  I  don't  know  as  I 

blame  vou." 

m 

A  FASHIONABLE  la<iy,  in  boasting  of  her  new  "  pabitial  n*8i- 
(b>:i<>f>,"  said  that  tho  windows  were  all  of  stained  glas.a.  "That's 
ton  iMid  r*  cried  her  mother  ;  '*  but  won't  soap  and  turpentine  take 
tli>;  stains  out  ?" 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Niger, 
Who  wunt  for  a  ride  on  a  tiger ; 

They  fluished  the  ride 

With  the  lady  inside, 
And  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tig^r. 

A  MAN  from  the  North  stood  watching  a  performance  on  a  slide 
tn)inhone.  Suddenly  seizing  a  companion's  arm,  he  excitedly 
u.xoluimod  :  "  For  Heaven's  sake !  Look  there."  "  What's  the 
matter?"  "Look  there;  he  done  it  agiu."  "Done  what?" 
"  Whv,  crowdffii  mo'n  ha'f  that  thoro  horn  inter  his  mouth. 
Did  you  see  tluit  ?    Well.  I  never!'' 

Customer  (speaking  to  his  butcher)—"  Good-momlng,  neigh- 
bor. What  fine  sausagvs  you  have  hanging  there  1  You  ought  to 
pnrsent  me  with  one  of  them,  for  this  is  my  birthday."  Bufeher 
(taking  tho  neighbor's  hand)  — "  Ah,  your  birthdav.  is  it  I  Well,  I 
wish  you  much  good  luck,  and  many  returns  of  tho  day.  May 
you  live  till  I  give  you  that  sausogo." 


]Jiiii'«iFT,  dill  you  gt't  the  flowers  that  lain  to  wear  to-nij;lit 
in  my  hair  / '  "  Yes,  mum,  but "  "  But  what  ?"  "  I've  mis- 
laid tho  hair,  mum  V' 

'*  What  is  afoot  now  ?"  asked  an  ncquaintanco  of  n  reporter 
who  was  rushing  ti>  tlio  ofllee.  "Twelve  inches  still,"  said  The 
scribe,  as  he  shot  out  of  sight. 

lfi^ruE(<s  ".Taue,  whatever  Is  tho  matter  with  your  hair?" 
/!ff-r<irt/— "  Maduia.  it's  the  cavalry  regiment;  they  all  wanted  a 
lock  of  my  hair  t>efore  they  left." 

MoTHEii-~*'Help!  help!  Our  little  Isaac  has  swallowed  a 
threi.*iionny  bit."  F/i/A^r  — "  Wh:it  a  fuss!  You  moke  as  much 
noise  about  it  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  jubilee  modaL*' 

Wife—"  I  was  reading  in  a  me<lical  Journal  to-day  that  neu- 
ralagia  had  gnMtly  iucrnasorl  sinco  people  discontinued  the  use  of 
tho  nightc:i|i."     Himtfand —'*  If  that  is  so,  I  must  order  two  mors 

gallons  of  wliisky  at  onee." 

Mnmma- 

I  TT  (Mil,  ii>»o  Dii'7   \ii^ii^  :  *»  iij,  m.  nttiiv  *•/   wi  ik«:t.ii.->3  a  lilLlt^,  SO  I  SCB 

her  to  the  niusi(?-room  for*  The  L«>8t  Clionl.'"    "  Well  ?'•   •*Sh 
brought  mo  tho  clothes-line." 

Friend  (to  younrf  writt»r)  — "  I  S(?e  that  X.,  the  publisher,  ha 
faileil,   an<I   lias   be<'n   sent   to    an   asylum,    hopelfssly  insant^' 
yoHU'j  II  ri/o- (bitterly) —"Just  my  luck.     It  wjis  only  last  week 
that  lie  accepted  a  story  of  mine." 

"  Whebb  is  the  Island  of  Java  situjitod  ?"  askeil  a  soh<Mj|- 
teacher  of  a  small,  nither  fiiriorn-lookiug  boy.  "I  dunno,  sir." 
"  Dont  yon  know  where  ooffco  oonii*s  fr.)m  ?  *  '*  Yes,  sir;  we  bor- 
rows it  from  the  next-door  Dfighbor.'* 


Epitu— "  Ma.  tluit  new  maid  is  dreadfully  stuiii<{."    A 
"  Wlmt  has  sho  <lone  ?'  "  Why,  I  want  to  pniotio  a  little. 


on 


<%»rNsET.  'ba«l'-:ering  a  witni\'4s;'— "  Ii*fnionil)»*r,  8ir,  that  you  ars 
onlli.'       U V//* *».-.<— "Ye-s   ^*ir."     0/i<«*»i_*' Now— what -did   - 


'  yi'ii— .t"  -wh"n— as — you— wiy    tli  i-   jTisoncr— throw— a— beer- - 
glass    lit    you?"'      U'fWw --"  I  diHlgtnl !" 


A  rAKiiiovAiii.E  y«>niig  woman  was  seen  in  the  street  the  other 
day  with  Ipt  hair  VoihIh^I.  Much  alarm  was  f«'It  by  her  friends 
until  it  was  <'!<«■  •••rtainfd  that  it  wa.s  only  a  cjisc  of  absent mindeil- 
ne.>>s.     Tlnj  yjmji;^  woman  had  forgotten  to  rough  it. 

TRIOLET. 

To  LIVE  witliout  love  It  is  u-seless, 

For  love  is  the  essence  of  life. 
The  joys  of  tho  single  are  Juiceless— 
To  live  without  love  it  is  useless; 
The  liHchelor's  ways  are  excuseless ; 

Why  doesn't  he  take  him  a  wife  ? 
To  live  without  love  it  is  useless. 

For  love  is  the  essence  of  life. 

"What  is  that  big  iron  thing  full  of  holes  ?"  "A  loeomotivs 
boiler,**  sidd  Tom.  Ltiuru  Io<ikeO  thoughtful.  After  a  moment** 
silence  she  askf^i :  "  Why  do  they  boil  locomotives  !'*  Tom  looked 
amazed.    "  To  moke  them  tender,"  ho  said,  slowly. 

Little  Lucy,  running  into  thn  narlor  where  her  motjher  was 
entertaining  her  daughter  Marv's  beau  until  Miss  Jbrj  could 
complete  her  toilft  and  como  tiown,  cried  out:  "Oh I  mammal 
Johnny  is  dot  Mary's  toef  and  won't  give  *eni  to  her." 

"  I  HEAR  you  are  ongagf^il  to  Miss  Brown,  old  boy.    Allow  ma 

to "    "It's  not  true-     I  propo8e«.l,  but  she  refused^"    "Oh, 

never  mind  that! ~ 

again.**    "I  daren 


Nothing  is  gaine^i  without  j>ersistence.    Try 
't.    I'm  afraid  she  might  change  her  mind." 


«i 


I 


you  fry  your  beefsteak."  n;marked  the  tramp,  with  his 
mouth  full.  "  Yes.*'*  siiid  tho  woman,  shortly.  "  How  would  vou 
have  it  cookeii  -  roasted  ?"  "No,  et^rtainly  not.  I'.roiled,  maJam 
— broile«l.  I  may  bo  a  tramp,"  ho  addeil,  plaintively,  '*  but  I'm  no 
ostrich." 

Husband  (irnsribly)  -"  V.'«j  don't  noi-d  that  rug  any  more  than 
a  cat  n<>eds  two  tails.  *  How  i»ften  havo  I  told  you,  my  dear,  not  to 
buy  anything  l.n'canp.i?  it  is  clieaii  ?''  W'ff  (with  tho  air  of  one  who 
hiis  got  tho  better  of  tho  arguuKMit)  — ''it  wasn't  cheap,  my  love. 
It  cost  flfty  dolhirs." 

Tommy  came  homo  from  seho4il  anil  hanii»>>l  to  his  father  tho 
teacher's  ntport  of  his  progreas  during  tiie  month.  "  Thi^  is  very 
unsjLtisfaetury,  Tom  ;  you've  a  very  small  num)»«»r  of  good  marks. 
I'm  not  at  alfpleasi^d  with  it."*  "  f  tohl  tho  t«3iicher  yi>u  wouldn't 
be,  but  he  wouldn't  alter  it." 

A  WOMAN  hastily  8t"piK*d  up  to  tho  driver  of  a  tniin  at  Stam- 
ford, and  wreamed  out:  "Is  this  the  rigr;t  tr.iin  V"  "Where 
to?"  politely  askeil  the  man.  "Oh,  you  fiM»l!  D'int  you  know 
wh(?re  yuu'fo  going?"  cried  tlii»  woman,  iw  tlio  tr.iin  sturtatl,  and 
lelt  her  standing  ou  tho  platf«trm. 

'*  When  I  marry."  s;iid  a  bndilin?  sehonl;jirl.  "  1 11  want  a  fine, 
largo,  tall,  handsome  man,  that  evi-rylMHly  will  ailmin'.''  •*  There's 
when*  vou're  wrong,  sis,"  wiid  her  ••Mi-r  aiiti  mom  pnictiiMl  sistor; 
"you'll  have  much  less  InMiblo  in  watrhing  a  [>lain  man,  and 
would  enjoy  a  great  deal  moro  of  his  society." 

1)B.  DosovAX,  dpsplte  his  poverty,  was  a  bit  of  a  wag.  "  Your 
family,"  said  a  friend,  "  is  Irish,  and,  I  believn,  illustrious.  How 
Is  It,  then,  that  vou  do  not  follow  tho  enstinn  of  ycmr  ei»iintry.  and 
style  yourself  l)r.  O'Donovan  ?"  "  Itfallv,  my  goi»il  sir,  I  am  so 
deeply  in  debt,**  he  replied,  '*thut  I  do  not  care  to  owe  any  more." 
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snnsbino  of  prcMsperity  and  fashion  far  more  likely  to 
make  the  rebel  cast  aside  Lis  defensive  capa  than  any 
-wind  of  adversity  or  royal  displeasnre. 

Bat  let  OB  hope  that  not  even  the  snnshine,  not  even 
the  chink  of  pillar  dollars,  not  even  the  influx  of  for- 
eigners from  every  civilized  land  under  the  snn,  will  sap 
the  prond  dignity,  the  noble  independence,  the  conrage 
and  probity  which  have  characterized  the  Basque  from 
the  Koman  days  until  these.  Thus  far  the  centuries 
have  changed  very  little  in  the  face  of  the  people  or  of 
landmarks. 

When  the  great  Csesar's  captain  built  his  fort  upon  the 
crest  of  Mount  Urgullo,  he  looked  down  upon  Donostiga, 
lying  between  her  two  bays,  La  Concha  on  the  east  and 
Zuriola  on  the  north,  with  Pasajes,  her  seaport,  strag- 
gling along^  her  landlocked  harbor.  He  saw  the  Biver 
Urumea  pouring  down  her  silver  flood  to  the  sea,  her 
source  hid  in  the  immemorial  hills,  rising,  range  above 
range,  until  their  purple  crests  were  lost  in  the  savage 
Pyrenees — haunt  even  then  of  the  banditti,  whom  no 
man  has  ever  wholly  subdued.  Even  then,  no  doubt, 
the  wide  sweep  of  the  shore,  and  the  gently  swelling  as- 
cents rising  from  it,  were  studded  by  the  castles  and 
strongholds  of  the  warlike  nobles  and  their  vassals,  and 
the  great ,  blue  ocean,  with  its  arching  dome,  as  blue 
then  as  now,  the  glorious  setting  of  a  noble  picture. 

No,  the  Casino  and  the  Ferla  del  Oceano  (the  bath- 
houses), and  the  Queen  and  Castelar,  and  the  many  fash- 
ionable guests,  are  not  what  make  San  Sebastian  one 
of  the  most  memorable  and  interesting  places  upon  the 
Peninsula  of  Spain,  for  these,  like  ourselves,  are  things  of 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow;  but  the  works  of  nature,  aad 
the  human  nature  and  the  history  and  the  traditions, 
and  the  visible  footprints  of  Time — these  remain,  and 
these  are  the  true  interest  of  the  old,  old  town — the 
capital  of  Guipuzcoa,  the  chief  city  of  the  Basque  Pro- 
vinces and  people. 

Would  you  know  something  of  all  this  beyond  what 
meets  the  eye  ?  Tint  speak  and  understand  Spanish 
thoroughly,  and  then  make  acquointau'^e  ^^^h  the  most 
hospitable,  most  courteous,  most  intelligent  and  delight- 
fully instructive  man  iu  the  world,  3enor  Don  Leonardo 
Brocheton,  and  ho  will  tell  you,  as  he  did  me,  that  the 
origin  of  the  Basque  people  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Noah  is 
for  them  quite  a  modern  and  familiar  oouain.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  they,  like  the  Scotchman,  had  a  little 
private  and  pojf  tlcular  ark  in  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and 
declined  to  mix  in  with  Ham,  Shem  and  Japhet  I 

Their  language,  as  old  as  themselves,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  L;itin,  Celtic,  or  any  other  known  tongue.  It 
calls  itself  Eskara.  perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  Escual- 
deenao,  or  The  Strong  Hand,  which  is  the  ancient  name  of 
the  people.  The  language  consists  of  about  4,000  words, 
some  of  them  sixteen  syllables  in  leng^th,  and  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult that,  as  the  tradition  runs,  the  devil,  wishing  to  se- 
duce the  stanch  Catholic  people  from  their  allegianoe, 
set  himself  to  learn  the  vernacular,  and  after  devoting 
several  years  to  the  study,  gave  up  both  the  effort  and 
the  people  !  Hence  the  Basques  are  to  this  day  fervent 
Catholics,  and  Satan  has  never  had  a  foothold  in  their 
dom.oin.  Whether  this  be  the  cause  or  not,  they  are  oer- 
tainh  a  singularly  noble,  highminded,  honest  and  truth- 
ful people,  hospitable  and  generous  to  their  friends,  and 
dauntlessly  brave  toward  their  enemies. 

Their  chief  pursuits  are  agriculiiixe  and  smith's  work, 

and,  judging  from  the   freqnont  invitations  along  the 

streets  to  enter  and  drink  oider  or  beer,  one  most  oon- 

elode  that  the  agxioiiliaxe  largely  takes  the  fonn  of 

apples  and  berl^.    In  loKmer.  tiBiei»  wkea  there  still 


were  whales  to  be  found  in  the  frozen  seas,  and  their  oil 
was  so  great  a  necessity  that  men's  lives  were  freely 
risked  in  its  pursuit,  the  very  best  whalemen  in  the 
world  were  the  Basques,  their  hardy  endurance  and  scorn 
of  danger  fitting  them  for  the  severest  climate  and  most 
hazardous  enterprise,  while  their  industrious  and  frugal 
training  made  them  content  and  cheerful  under  the  keen- 
est deprivations. 

The  whale-flsheries  are  dying  out  before  the  power 
of  gas  and  electricity,  but  somo  whalers  yet  sail  from 
Bayonne,  Bordeaux  and  the  adjacent  Spanish  posts,  and 
their  best  and  best  paid  men  are  Basques.  <  < .. 

Among  the  educated  classes  we  And  few  or  no  artiais, 
poets  or  romaucists  of  note,  and,  in  fact,  the  Basques 
must  be  called  deficient  in  the  (esthetic  development  of 
human  character,  although  often  distinguished  for  mathe- 
matical and  casuistical  acquirements.  We  can,  perhaps, 
say  truthfully  that  they  are  more  hardhcaded  and  practi- 
cal than  poetic  and  imaginative. 

The  City  of  San  Sebastian  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
the  new  towns,  the  former  being  that  portion  inclosed 
by  the  wall  constructed  in  1516  at  an  expense  of 
150,000  ducats,  and  taken  down  in  1864-5  at  considerably 
less  exi)ense.  The  new  town  is  principally  the  expansion 
conse<iueut  upon  this  release  of  the  old,  and  is  hand- 
somely laid  out  with  wide  streets  and  boulevards  and 
many  stately  mansions,  particularly  those  facing  the  sea 
on  La  Concha,  which  are  marvels  of  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  fitted  up  most  luxuriously. 

The  old  town  was  almost  totally  demolished  by  fire  iu 
1813,  and  as  the  walls  still  stood,  and  12,000  people  were 
to  be  provided  with  homes  inside  of  a  place  too  small  for 
them,  the  town  was  rebuilt  upon  a  monotonous  and 
gloomy  plan,  the  streets  being  very  narrow,  and  the 
houses  Ave  and  six  stories  high,  suggesting  that  the 
architect  took  his  ideas  of  packing  a  population  from  the 
packers  of  sardines,  whose  neighboring  factories  he  may 
have  visited. 

But  although  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  the 
houses  overflowing,  the  municipal  regulations  are  so 
good  and  well  administered  that  everything  is  admirably 
clean  and  quiet  At  night  all  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
the  police,  in  their  neat  uniforms,  are  wide  awake  and 
active.  Nor  are  these  guardias  cioiles  the  only  officials 
on  whom  the  lovers  of  law  may  rely  for  protection,  for 
San  Sebastian,  as  the  key  of  the  frontier,  and  as  a 
strongly  fortified  position,  is  carefully  held  by  the  Span- 
ish Government,  to  which  the  Guipuzcoans  are  de- 
votedly loyal — always  within  their  own  primitive  ri^htai 
"  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"  raigh^ 
well  have  been  the  motto  of  this  proud  vassal  of  th« 
Crown  of  Castile,  since  its  attitude  has  always  been  one 
of  loyal  self-devotion  to  its  nominal  sovereign,  and  nt  the 
same  time  the  sturdiest  conservatism  of  its  own  rights^ 
hereditary  and  acquired.  Among  ths  latter  is  the  free^ 
dom  from  conscription,  and  fr.'iu  any  tax  upon  tobacctf 
and  some  classes  cf  mauufa>?tuv3d  goods. 

These  privileges  were  conferred  iu  1512,  when  a  French 
army  of  15,000  horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Charled 
Duo  de  Bourbon,  having  sacked  Irun  and  Oyorzun,  ad- 
vanced upon  San  Sebastian,  summoning  it  to  surrender 
without  parley.  But,  for  reply,  the  San  Sebastianos, 
headed  by  Don  Juan  of  Aragon,  issued  out  and  so  Isio^ 
ciously  attacked  the  besiegers  as  to  put  Ihem  (6  i^fiUh 
minious  flight.  ^ 

In  1813  San  Sebastian  was  sacked  and  burned  by  her 
supposed  ally,  the  Anglo  -  Portugueee  army,  and  1,600 
families  were  rendered  homeless.  In  1823  she  sniTered 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  French  troops,  under  tho 
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broad  Tfhiie  sands,  Trhile  1>eyond  lie  Santa  Clara's 
wooded  heights,  with  the  solemn  Pyrenees  closing  the 
horizon,  and  frowning  down  from  their  im memorial  fast- 
nesses npon  the  friyoloos  crowd,  which  comes  as  other 
erowds  have  come — Romans,  Norsemen,  Ganls,  Iberians 
—  to  play  their  part  npon  the  fair  scene,  and  depart  as 
this  shall  also  depart,  while  the  still  monntains  stand  nn- 
moved  for  ever. 

Bnt  let  ns  J>c  statistical  at  all  hazards,  and  faithfully 
»et  down  that  this  establishment,  with  its  terraces,  gar- 
dens and  various  dependencies,  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  10,000  square  feet,  and  is  really  a  triumph  of  archi- 
tectural skill  and  commodiousncss.  Visitors  are  invited 
to  sul>scribe  about  fourteen  dollars  for  the  season,  and 
are  free  of  most  of  the  accommodations,  including 
a  telegraph  -  office,  postal  arrangements,  and  a  money- 
ehanger*s  office.  There  is  an  open-air  band  every  even- 
ing in  front  of  the  Casino,  and  a  dance  in  the  ballroom, 
while  special  balls  are  given  for  adults  and  children  from 
time  to  time. 

The  next  day  we  devoted  to  a  long  drive,  making  a 
little  ascent  of  Mount  Urgullo,  and  enough  cannot  be 
said  of  its  exceeding  and  magnificent  beanty,  embracing 
ocean,  monntains,  wooded  hills  and  nestling  villages, 
with  the  fair  city  of  San  Sebastian  and  the  quaint  sea- 
port of  Los  Pasajes  at  the  mountain's  foot.  One  cannot 
but  remark,  in  coming  down  to  the  details  of  this  grand 
panorama,  the  beauty  of  the  villas  and  country  houses 
^liat  line  the  shores  of  La  Concha,  the  Summer  homes  of 
the  wealthy  grandees  of  S])ain,  and  sundry  sensible 
French,  Portuguese  and  Italian  rich  men,  who  have 
chosen  to  secure  one  of  the  world's  loveliest  spots  for 
their  own  use,  regardless  under  what  Government  it  may 
ehance  to  lie.  This  magnificent  amphitheatre  terminated 
in  Mount  Ugueldoor  Montefrio  (Cold  Mountain),  crowned 
with  its  ancient  lighthouse  as  with  a  castle  of  defense,  and 
behind  and  over  all  the  grim  Pyrenees,  whose  majestic 
scorn  of  all  things  lay  like  a  cloud  upon  my  spirit  so 
long  as  I  lived  within  its  influence. 

Coming  down  from  Mount  Urgullo,  our  cicerone  sug- 
gested, **  You 'had  better  come  and  see  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria,  where  the  Qneen  will  hear  High  Mass  im- 
mediately upon  her  arrival  in  the  city."  Sro  we  went, 
.  driving  down  a  street  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  carriages  to  turn  except  by  making  the  circle  of 
another  street,  and  we  were  set  down  in  front  of  an 
arched  entrance,  which  we  paused  to  admire,  for  it  is 
really  a  roost  l>eautifnl  detail  of  this  picturesque  church. 
Above  the  arch  is  a  massive  bell-tower,  supplied  with  a 
earillon  of-" sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,"  as  is  apt  to 
be  the  case  with  Spanish  chimes. 

The  Igiesia  of  Santa  Maria  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
eentnrv,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  memorials  the 
Renaissance  has  left  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  its  archi- 
tecture rich  in  detail  and  satisfying  in  proportion. 
There  are  no  especially  valuable  paintings  within  its 
walls,  nor  is  the  glass  at  all  remarkable.  The  other 
prominent  church — which  is  likewise  in  the  old  town — 
is  that  of  San  Vincent,  a  very  popular  Spanish  saint.  It 
18  not  so  fine  as  Santa  Maria.  The  exterior  is  of  the 
Gallic  school,  and  the  interior.  Renaissance. 

Discussing  the  Queen  Regent's  visit  that  evening,  I 
idly  suggested  that  several  other  sovereigpiB  had  Tinted 
or  tarried  at  San  Sebastian,  and  my  exact  and  well-in- 
formed host,  Senor  Brooheton,  at  onoe  proceeded  to  pour 
into  my  ear  mieli  an  emdiie  flood  of  names  and  dates  tliat 
I  besought  him   to  wait  until  I  could  set  them  down  in 
hiBck  and  white.     He  smilinglj  allowed  me  to  seek 
peneil  and  paper*  tad  hu^  X  ofbr  them  to  friends  not 


so   fortunate  as  to  know  Seiior  Brocheton,  or  to  have 
seen  San  Sebastian  : 

In  1204  and  1209,  Alfonso  VIIL  of  Castile  visited  his  in- 
dependent little  subject  ally.  In  1286  and  1290,  Sanchez 
IT.,  sumamed  El  Bravo — (The  Brave) — brought  hither 
his  three  fair  Infantas,  In  1457,  Henry  IV.  came,  and  on 
that  occasion  bestowed. the  proud  motto  of  Noble  y  2>a/ 
upon  the  Province  of  Guipuzcoa.  In  1526,  Francis  I.  of 
France,  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  he 
"lost  all  but  honor,"  was  brought  to  San  Sebastian  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  two  sons  of  his  Spanish  conqueror. 
He  remained  in  the  city  six  days,  and  one  may  imagine 
how  impatiently  the  royal  captive's  eyes  followed  the  line 
of  the  Pyrenees,  as  they  passed  the  frontier,  in  their  ma- 
jestic scorn  of  man*s  devices  or  boundaries.  In  1559,  the 
Emperor  Cliarles  Y.,  in  his  prognress  through  his  Oerman 
and  Flemish  possessions,  paused  at  San  Sebastian  long 
enough  to  add  Muy  to  Henry's  Noble  y  Leal  In  1615, 
Philip  in.  bestowed  the  light  of  his  royal  countenance 
upon  the  city.  In  1660,  Philip  IT.  conducted  hither  his 
daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  to  meet  the  French 
cortege,  who  welcomed  her  as  the  bride  of  Louis  XIV. 
— the  Grand  Monarque  who  was  to  make  her  life  one 
long  anguish  and  humiliation.  In  1777,  Joseph  IL  of 
Austria  wandered  hither,  and,  in  1808,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
aired  his  new  royalty  here.  In  1828  came  Ferdinand 
VIL,  and,  in  1845,  Isabd  Segunda  encouraged  her  people 
by  her  royal  presence  and  example,  and  again,  in  1865, 
when  she  received  the  visit  of  the  French  Emperor  and 
Empress.  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  had,  however,  been 
here  before  on  their  own  account,  in  1856,  1858  and  1863, 
sensibly  giving  San  Sebastian  an  equal  favor  with  Biarritz, 
and  it  is  because  of  these  visits  to  the  Basque  Provinces 
by  her  who  for  years  gave  the  fashions  to  all  the  civilized 
world  that  women  of  ev^y  nationality  have  ever  since 
worn  [Basque  bodices,  originally  assumed  by  Eugenie'  as 
a  caprice,  and  proving  themselves  so  acceptable  to  "  all 
sorts  and  conditions "  of  women  that  they  have  nerer 
since  gone  wholly  out  of  fashion. 

The  present  visit  of  the  baby  King  Alfonso,  in  the 
arms  of  his  widowed  mother,  Christina  of  Austria,  will 
rank  next  upon  the  "visiting  book  "  of  San  Sebastian,  for 
Alfonso  iphre)  and  his  beloved  Mercedes  were  never  here. 

One  day  intervened  before  the  royal  visit,  and  we 
utilized  it  by  a  drive  to  Pasajes,  the  oddest,  most  pic- 
turesque little  place  I  have  ever  seen  ;  just  one  street  of 
old,  old  houses  toppling  to  decay  and  crowded  in  between 
the  foot  of  the  monntains  and  the  sea,  so  that  if  the  one 
should  rise  and  the  other  fall,  the  destruction  of  houses 
and  people  would  be  "sure  as  death  or  taxes."  But, 
pending  this  calamity,  it  is  a  very  interesting  and  agreea- 
ble drive.  "We  were  forced  to  make  a  tour  of  the  town, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  on  foot,  as  its  single  street  is  too 
narrow  to  admit  a  carriage.  It  is  built  in  two  sections, 
called  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  in  honor  of  its  two  churches, 
one  at  the  ono  end  and  the  other  at  the  other,  and  you 
walk  through  the  one  crumbling  archway,  and,  after  a 
little  interval,  through  another  like  the  portal  of  a  prison. 
The  harbor  was  lively  with  dredging- machines,  for  tho 
channel  has  been  filling  up  for  several  years,  and  is  now 
to  be  cleared  and  dee|>ened. 

It  was  from  this  port  that  Lafayette,  then  only  twenty 
yean  of  age,  sailed  for  America  to  leave  his  name  fore- 
most among  our  honored  patriots,  and  to  do  for  qb  what 
lie  was  not  able  to  do  for  France — another  instance  of  the 
prophet  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 

Well,  the  day  had  come,  and  all  the  world,  and  we 
with  it,  tnmed  out  to  receive  the  Qneen  Begent,  tho  little 
InfimtoM,  and  the  still  littler  King-ndthongh,  I  tnppoMb 
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on  tbe  inner  Bide  bj  a  still  higher  fence ;  for  the  bull 
occosionallj  leaps  the  first,  and  if  he  does  not  kUl  him- 
self, is  driven  back  into  the  ring  through  one  of  the 
several  gates.  Bejond  these  barriers  the  benches  rise 
tier  npou  tier,  each  bench  divided  into  nnml)ered  seats, 
to  which  tickets  are  sold  varying  in  price  according  to 
location. 

The  cheapest  places  are  on  the  sannv  side  ;  the  best  are 
in  the  shade  and  covered  bj  awnings.  There  are  boxes — 
some  held  at  large  prices — and  there  is  a  gallery.  One  of 
the  boxes,  snmptuonslj  decorated  with  the  insignia  of 
royaUr,  was  occupied  bj  several  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  Queen  Christina^s  suite,  but  she  herself  was  not 
present,  her  cool  German  blood  refusing  to  rise  to  the 
fever  heat  at  which  alone  one  can  enjoy  a  bull-fight.  The 
cheerful  baby  was  not  present  either,  although,  poor 
little  man,  he  will  be  obliged  to  enjoy  (?)  his  national 
pastime  later  on. 

In  another  box  the  Municipality  of  San  Sebastian  made  a 
bi*ave  display,  and  the  Ministers,  Ambassadors  and  several 
distinguished  families  each  had,  as  at  a  theatre,  their  own 
box.  The  Syndic  of  the  Municipality  was  the  i)re8iding  offi- 
cer of  the  Fuucion,  and  held  himself  in  very  majestic  dig- 
nity, but  most  of  the  occupants  of  the  boxes,  and  quite  all 
of  the  benches,  both  on  tlie  shady  and  the  sunny  side,  ex- 
hibited a  condition  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  the  ladies 
chattering,  waving  their  fans,  bending  this  way  and  that 
to  look  for  acquaintances,  and  fluttering  the  programmes 
— called  Bulletin  de  los  Tbrns— with  which  every  one  was 
provided.  Their  humbler  sisters  in  the  sunny  seats 
added  to  these  forms  of  restlessness  shrill  cries  and 
greetings  to  their  friends,  and  bursts  of  laughter  as  some 
swain  tossed  into  their  laps  oranges,  grai)e8  or  flowers, 
venders  of  all  of  which  swarmed  in  the  ring  and  added 
their  various  cries  to  the  surrounding  din. 

The  men  gather  in  groups,  as  Spaniards  are  fond  of 
doing  on  all  festive  occasions,  and  thump  their  canes 
upon  the  floor,  stamp,  clap  tlieir  hands,  utter  various 
calls  and  cries,  and,  altogether,  behave  like  **  the  gods" 
in  a  crowded  theatre.  It  seemed  as  if  every  one  feels  a 
deteriorating  influence  ;  that  the  excitement  has  a  savage 
and  brutal  element  about  it ;  that  the  world,  so  far  as  it 
comes  beneath  my  eyes  and  ears,  has  gone  backward  a 
thousand  years  or  so  ;  and  that  the  boasted  refinements  of 
civilization  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  reaction  of  brute 
force. 

It  was  a  relief  when  a  small  army  of  afguazUs  appeared 
in  the  ling  and  peremptorily  cleared  it  of  orange- venders 
and  all  the  stragglers,  and,  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
warned  the  spectators  to  their  seats.  The  hubbub  sub- 
sided into  a  low  murmur  of  expectation,  and  a  pair  of 
doors  just  o])posite  the  royal  box  fly  open  to  admit  the 
eundriUn  and  ttrreros. 

First  come  the  espadas  or  tnatadores,  the  aristocrats  of 
the  profession,  whose  business  it  is  to  finally  give  the 
hull  his  coup  de  grace,  or  death-blow.  One  of  these — 
Frascuelo — is  a  man  of-world  wide  fame,  and  has  amassed 
a  large  fortune  by  his  prowess,  his  usual  profit  from  a 
bull-fight  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
He  and  his  comrade  Lagartigo  were  dressed,  like  hiros  de 
roman  in  a  showy  opera,  in  many-colored  raiments  of 
silk,  satin,  lace,  tinsel,  libbons,  and  gold  or  silver  em- 
broidery, with  many  rich  and  really  valuable  articles  of 
jewelry  and  ornament,  mostly  presented  as  tokens  of  ad- 
miration by  the  ladies,  who  are  said  to  adore  these  men. 

After  the  espadas  come  the  bandtHUerox^  each  oarrring 
in  either  hand  a  dart,  about  a  foot  in  length,  gayly  decked 
with  colored  paper,  tinsel,  ribbons  or  feathers,  and  tip- 
ped with  a  barbed  ateel,  which,  once  fastened  in  the  flesh 


cannot  come  out,  although  the  leverage,  as  it  sways  from 
side  to  side,  cruelly  tears  and  stings  the  living  fibre. 
When  a  bull  is  good-natured  and  not  disposed  to  fight, 
these  darts  are  tipped  with  some  fulminating  preparation, 
which  explodes  as  it  enters  the  flesh,  and  burns  as  well  as 
tears. 

With  the  himderilleros  come  the  capeadores,  each  bearing 
a  large  and  thick  cloak  or  capa^  with  which  the  bull  is  to 
be  blinded  and  baffled,  while  the  banderiUero  runs  away 
after  planting  his  two  darts.  Next  comes  a  procession  of 
wretched,  staggering  liorses,  blindfolded  that  they  may 
not  see  and  try  to  escape  from  the  bull,  spurred  and 
curbed  into  a  ghostly  mimicry  of  sjiirit,  and  ridden  by 
men  csXXedLincudorei  from  the  long  lances  they  carry,  and 
very  wooden  in  appearance  from  the  fact  of  their  breeches 
of  buffalo  -  skin  being  lined  and  quilted  with  strips  of 
iron,  so  that  the  slight  danger  of  the  bull's  horns  strik- 
ing their  legs  as  he  gores  the  horse  is  diminished. 

Each  espadd  is  also  followed  by  a  servant,  bearing  a 
cloak  harmonizing  with  the  master's  costume,  in  which  he 
wraps  himself  while,  awaiting  his  own  part  in  the  dismal 
tragedy  to  come. 

The  procession  glittering,  imposing,  fascinating,  from 
the  comeliness  of  the  men,  nearly  all  i)icked  specimens  of 
animal  beauty  in  the  glowing  Spanish  style,  the  barbaric 
s2)leudor  of  their  outfit,  and  a  sort  of  chivalrous  and 
knightly  glamour  which  falsely  envelops  this  stxige  of  the 
l)roceedings. 

Slowly  the  train  crosses  the  arena  and  halts  before  the 
royal  box,  although  the  Alcalde  in  the  municipal  box 
hard  by  is  i*eally  the  chief  authority  present.  To  him  an 
official,  })lumed  hat  in  hand,  makes  low  obeisance,  and 
requests  the  key  of  a  gloomy  series  of  cells,  whence  is 
heard  the  deep  bellowing  of  the  bulls,  growing  louder  as 
the  first  victim  approaches  the  entrance  to  the  arena. 

The  key  is  tossed  down  and  cleverly  caught.  The  ctia- 
dj'illa  scatters,  the  picadores  guiding  their  blinded  horses 
to  stations  around  the  circumference  of  the  arena,  the 
maiadores  vaulting  over  the  barrier  to  admit  their  mo- 
ment of  execution,  the  capeadores  scattering  themselves 
and  flaunting  their  gaudy  cloaks  as  a  sort  of  raison  d'etre 
for  their  presence.  A  moment  of  intense  suspense, 
broken  only  by  the  gloomy  subterranean  bellowing  of  the 
bull  goaded  on  to  his  doom.  A  blast  from  a  trumpet,  the 
gates  are  flung  wide,  and  a  great,  shaggy,  dnn-colored 
Navarresc  bull  plunges  forward,  stimulated  and  angered 
by  some  last  cruel  thrust. 

He  pauses,  paws  the  earth  with  his  hoofs,  glares  about 
him  from  red,  angry  eyes,  sees  the  trembling,  agitated 
horse  of  the  nearest  picador,  and,  lowering  his  head, 
})luuges  blindly  at  him.  The  pioidor  receives  him  on  the 
point  of  his  lance,  a  point  so  short  and  so  guarded  that  it 
can  enter  only  far  enough  to  torture,  not  to  kill ;  but  the 
bull,  strong  as  yet  and  fierce,  breaks  loose  from  the  hold 
and  buries  his  horns  in  the  bowels  of  the  horse,  who 
screams  with  pain  and  terror  and  toi)ples  to  the  ground, 
carrying  his  rider  with  him. 

•*Ave  Maria!  He'll  be  gored!"  exclaimed  the  sweet 
girl  at  my  side,  and  I,  firmly  closing  my  lips,  tried  to 
hope  that  he  would  not.  Before  I  could  tell,  however, 
what  I  hoped  or  feared,  a  half-dozen  capeadores  had 
rushed  up,  flapped  their  cloaks  across  the  bull's  face, 
shrieked  defiance  in  his  ears,  and  so  distracted  and  be- 
wildered his  mind  that  he  plunged  hither  and  yon  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  gore  a  flock  of  flying  phantoms,  while 
the  servants  of  the  arena  hastily  assisted  the  rider,  help- 
less^ in  his  armor,  to  rise  and  leave  the  arena,  whilo 
others  examined  the  horse  and  —  pnt  him  ont  of  hia 
misery  do  yon  suppose  ?    No.    They  stuffed  tow  into  the 
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tbe  giving  out  of  light  appears  to  be  but  a  modification 
of  tlie  ordinary  vital  function  of  giviog  out  beat,  or, 
otherwise  stated,  animal  light  replaces  animal  heat — but 
a  small  difference,  seeing  that  heat  and  light  are  modes 
of  material  motion  differing  from  each  other  onl j  in  their 
speeds  of  vibration. 

Mr.  Atwater's  results  suggest  another  practical  and  in- 
teresting conclusion.  All  good  cooks  when  they  grill 
iish  add  some  butter  before  serving,  and  many  of  us  use 
a  little  more  at  the  table.  In  doing  this  we  are  simply 
supplying  that  element  of  food  in  which  the  fish,  itself  is 
deficient.  The  fish  is  equivalent  to  flesh  meat  minus  the 
fat.  By  adding  fat,  or  by  frying  fish  in  oil,  we  bring  it 
up  to  the  standard  composition  demanded  for  the  nutri- 
ment of  our  own  bodies.  Vegetable  food  contains  fat. 
Oatmeal  contains  5|  per  cent,  of  fat  ;  flour,  from  1}  to  2 
per  cent.  ;  potatoes,  1-5  per  cent  Nuts  are  especially  rich 
in  solid  oil,  and  I  find  that  vegetarians  consume  them 
very  largely. 


DELUDED. 

Happt  is  he  who  hears,  with  brow  elate, 
AboYo  the  tumult  of  th'  unheeding  throng, 
The  plaudits  of  the  Future  clear  and  strong, 

Down  the  long  centuries  reverberate, 

Though  unremembered  be  his  common  fate; 
Content  to  leave  a  heritage  of  song 
To  after-ages  who  can  do  no  wrong ; 

Content,  though  never  gained,  Fame*s  crown  to  wait. 

Dupe  of  his  dreams,  what  matter  if  not  his. 
Dim  in  the  crimson  gold  and  purple  gloom 
Of  some  cathedral  vast,  that  honored  tomb 

Whoso  stones  the  pilj^m  nations  juieeling^  kiss  ? 
Blumbors  ho  not  less  sound  thoup;h  overhead 
On  a  forgotten  mound  the  grasses  spread. 


GEMS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  STONES  OF 
THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Lecture  in  the  workingmen'a 
course  was  delivered  by  Professor  A.  E.  Foote,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Trophy  Hall  of  the  American  Exhibition, 
on  the  above  subject,  to  the  largest  audience  that  has 
assembled  during  the  season.  The  speaker  was  intro- 
duced with  some  very  complimentary  remarks  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Bndler,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  of  Jermyn  Street,  and  President  of  the  Geolo- 
gists' Association. 

One  reason  why  bo  little  is  known  about  American 
gems  and  ornamental  stones  in  Europe  is  that  there  is  a 
ready  market  in  America  for  everything  of  the  gem  char- 
actor  that  is  produced  there.  Thus  far,  mining  for  gems 
has  been  of  a  very  desultory  character,  being  principally 
carried  on  in  connection  with  mica  or  other  mines,  or  by 
farmers  and  others  when  they  have  but  little  else  to  do. 
The  emerald  and  hiddenite  mines  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  tourmaline  mines  in  Maine,  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  been  worked  systematically.  Gems  are  the 
purest  forms  of  minerals,  and  in  nearly  all  oases  are  the 
result  of  crystalline  action.  If  the  oonditions  of  crys- 
tallization are  perfect,  all  impuiitiee  are  excluded.  Bna- 
kin,  in  his  ''Ethics  of  the  Dust^"  gives  a  charming 
illustration  of  this  by  supposing  the  power  of  crystallis- 
ation to  be  exerted  upon  the  mad  of  a  path  of  a  manu- 
f^turing  town.  The  gems  peculiar  to  America  ue 
chlorastrolitei  sonochlorite,  and  hiddenite.  Chlorartro- 
lite,  or  green  star  atone^  is  m  apecieB  which  mm  diaoor- 
ered  by  Prafeasor  J.  J).  Wliitney,  of  the  United  Stales 
Oeologicsl  Burrej,  sbont    forty  yesn  sgoii    The  only 


place  in  the  world  where  it  is  found  is  Isle  Boyale,  Lake 
Superior.  This  island,  belonging  to  the  State  6f  Michi- 
gan, forty  miles  long  and  five  miles^wide,  and  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  mainland,  is  composed  of  amygdaloid 
trap,  in  the  almond-shaped  cavities  of  which  the  gem 
principally  occurs.  This  green  stone  radiates  from  a 
centre,  and  shows  a  beautiful  chatoyance  similar  to  cat*s- 
oye,  crocodilite,  and  other  fibrous  minerals.  In  1868 
when  instructor  in  chemistry  in  tho  University  of  Michi- 
gan, I  led  a  party  from  the  university  that  camped  for 
several  months  on  the  island. 

For  tho  first  time  the  chlorastrolite  was  found  in  a 
vein-stone  associated  with  native  copper  and  epidote. 
The  best  specimen  ever  found  was  secured  by  our  party, 
and  is  now  in  Mr.  Foote*s  possession.  The  seoond  beet 
one  belongs  to  Mr.  Morrison,  of  London,  and  the  next 
best  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  belongs  to  an  American  lady 
resident  in  London.  About  $1,500  worth  are  sold  annu- 
ally. Zonochlorite  is  a  green-banded  stone,  similar  to 
chlorastrolite  in  composition,  but  discovered  by  me  at 
Neepigon  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  fall  description  was  published  in  the  *'  Transactions 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
of  Science,"  in  1872.  It  is  an  entirely  novel  stone  ;  hard- 
ness about  7,  takes  a  very  high  polish,  and  if  it  could  be 
found  in  sufficient  quantities  would  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
tensively used. 

Hiddenite  is  a  green  variety  of  the  well-known  species 
spodumene.  A  yellow  variety  from  Brazil  has  been  col 
as  a  gem  for  many  years.  This  variety  has  been  known 
for  about  seven  years,  and  is  fully  as  beautiful  and  valued 
as  highly  aa  the  diamond.  It  occurs  in  connection  witk 
emeralds  in  North  Carolina.  The  locality  is  worked  by 
a  stock  company,  and  produces  about  $2,500  worth  of 
hiddenite  and  $3,000  worth  of  emeralds  annuaUy.  Ono 
of  tho  finest  of  these  emeralds  is  in  the  British  Museom. 
The  fullest  series  of  them  is  in  the  collection  of  C.  SL 
Bement,  of  Philadelphia.  One  weighs  8}  ounces,  within 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  weight  of  the  most  celebrated 
emerald  in  England.  Of  gold  quartz,  a1x>nt  $140,00$ 
worth  is  sold  annually.  Most  of  this  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  is  not  only  used  as  a  gem,  but  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  ornaments.  One  of  these,  an 
imitation  of  the  Cathedral  Notre  Dame,  is  valued  at 
$20,000.  I  saw  no  specimens  in  Hungary  so  good,  thongk 
the  gold  penetrating  amethystine  quartz  is  very  beauti- 
ful. Though  California  gold  is  worth  about  $17  an  onnc^ 
nice  specimens  of  quartz  readily  bring  from  $35  an 
ounce. 

Although  the  flexible  sandstone,  the  gangue  of  the 
diamond  in  Brazil,  is  found  in  mountain  masses  in 
North  Carolina  and  other  States,  no  very  large  diamonds 
have,  as  yet,  been  discovered.  Many  small  ones  are  re- 
corded from  California,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
elsewhere.  The  largest  was  found  at  Manchester,  near 
Biohmond,  Virginia,  and  weighed  232  carats  in  the  rough, 
and  11  11-16  carats  cut.  It  was  then  valued  at  $4,000, 
and  $7,000  was  loaned  upon  it  later.  Professor  Whitney 
states  that  the  largest  found  in  California  was  7^  carats. 
Bubies  and  sapphires  have  been  found  in  the  rock  in  tho 
comndnm  mines  of  North  Carolina,  aud  C.  S.  Bement 
has  an  uncut  green  one  in  his  colloction  that  would  givs 
80  to  100  carats'  worth  of  good  stones,  one  of  whick 
would  probably  weigh  20  carats.  This  specimen  is  prob- 
ably worth  $1,000.  The  largest  red -and -blue  crystal 
weighs  812  pounds,  and  belongs  to  Amherst  Collegei 
The  best  sapphires  are  found  in  the  placer  mines  of 
Montana.  Asteriated  comndums  are  found  in  Penns^ 
Tsnia  and  elaowhera. 
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I  owe  it  til  to  him,  and  oa  the  ato  of  mj  <iS>td  u  Mar- 
guerile  I  longed  inteDsely  for  the  preaiona  old  advice  and 
help.     Mj  bbal  and  mind  called  oat  for  him  I" 

"Hnsh  I  bnah  I    Do  not  speak  about  it,"  said  Mn. 
SampsoQ. 

Bat  Airs.  Qiej  went  on :  "  Last  night,  as  I  was  rehears- 
ing, in  a  low 
Toioe,  the 
jewel  B  o  e  n  e 
in  the  gar< 
den,  ponder- 
ing, pnzzling 
lor  the  right 
expression  ot 
features   and 

fore  the  mir- 
ror yonder,  I 
Boddenly  felt 
apresenoe 
was  in  the 
room,  and 
that  moment, 
jnst  looking 
o  T  e  r  my 
■honlder,  I 
■  aw  in  the 
glaes  the  fsoe 
ofHughWil- 
mot" 

"Oh,  how 
horrible!" 
we  both  ex- 
claimed. 

tinued    Ura. 

Grey,  with  a 

■ob. "and 

then  the  faca 

T  a  n  i  B  h  e  d. 

But  when  I 

turned 

ronnd,  I  saw 

him     sitting 

in  that  chair" 

—she  point- 
tended  fin* 

gerstoalarge 

rocker.  "JuBt 

as  of  old, 

with  his  le^ 

crossed,  his 
.  long,  fleiible 

I\ft.pi1>  clasp- 
ad  together, 

hia    brown 

eyes,  hia 

long,  crook- 
ed nose,  bis 

dark    mna- 

taohe  onrled  , 

np   at  the 

ends,  even  the  identical  scarlet  neoktie  and  small  watch- 
chain  he  alwaya  wore.    Nothmg  vaporous,  or  gboatly— it 

wM  the  living  man  !" 

Her  Toioe  failed  her  a  moment,  then  she  resumed  : 
"I  think  I  was  more  puzzled  than  frightened,  yet 

■omethiog  restrained  me.     I  could  not  advance  toward 


him.  'Oood  gracious  I' I  ezolaimed,  'bow  is  it  that  700 
are  here  at  this  hour  of  the  night?  Ton  will  surely  get 
me  into  trouble  ;  and  yet  I  am  so  glad  yon  bave  oome.  I 
have  been  longing  for  your  advice,  your  sympathy,  now 
that  I  am  on  tbe  eve  of  entering  on  my  profeasional 
career  as  a  dramatic  singer.'  Lena  Qrey  was  speaking 
fast  and  flu- 
ently now. 

"His  lips 
moved,  but  I 
do  not  think 
any  sonsd  is- 
s  a  e  d.  The 
mostwoDder- 
fnl  part  of 
all  is  that  I 
felt  suddenly 
inspired— the 
wonderful 
pathos  and 
exquisite  in- 
nocence of 
Marguerii^t 
chaiaotet 
were  reveal- 
ed to  me.  I 
vaa  like  one 
in  a  trance, 
and  I  went 
through  tbs 
j  e  w.el  scene 
with  a  pas- 
sion and  an 
inspiration 
that  carried 
me  on.  Some- 
times he  was 
e  n  conraging 
me,  as  of  old. 
At  other 
times,  scoru- 
ful,  as  h« 
Bometimea 

sure  then  that 
I  heard  his 
voice,  and  1 
no  longer 
questioned 
the  possibil- 
ity of  Hugh 
Wilmot  be- 
ing in  tbe 

carried  back, 

my  old  home, 
where  he 
used  to  come 
and  make  me 
go  throngk 
tBFxaaest.  ™y  partt, 

kindling   ma 

with  the  true  artistic  fire.  After  I  had  sung  the  jewet 
scene,  I  kept  mj  eyes  fixed  on  that  chair,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  form  was  then  growing  dimmer— that  a 
kind  of  vaporous  shroud  was  gathering  around  him. 
'Hugh  I' I  cried,  *  do  Bpeak  to  me  I  la  it  really  yon  7* 
The  lips  moved,  but  there  came  no  sound.    I  advanced  to 
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Tho  bank  took  alarm.  There  was  sometbiug  to  be  done. 
Next  morning  notice  appeared  in-  the  journals  that  hence- 
forth the  bank  wonld  paj  Rothsohild^s  bills  the  same  as 
their  own. 


A   LOVERS  TEST. 
By  Mary  H,  Ewer. 

The  play  was  over,  and  th3  lights  were  out : 
Tho  people,  crowding  toward  the  open  door, 

Brou{;ht  down  their  dreamy  thoughts  to  common  life. 
And  heeded  once  again  the  city's  rour. 

Tho  actors  shouted  gayly  loud  adieux ; 

Some  weary,  hopeless  and  deploring  fate, 
Looked  back  with  jtxilous  blindness  at  tho  star, 

And  wondered  why  the  world  should  call  her  great. 

The  artiste^s  dainty  foot  hod  touched  the  ground. 
Her  queenly  form  in  ermine  robe  arrayed. 

The  power  which  wealth  and  genius  give  to  man 
In  every  gesture,  every  glance  displayed. 

In  loud,  imperious  tone  she  spoke  and  stood 
With  arm  extended,  stately,  free  and  fair, 

And  bid  a  lounging  lackey :  "  Call  my  coach. 
And  haste,  for  piercing  is  this  bitter  air  1'* 

Bho  did  not  see  the  lad  in  tittered  garb, 
With  foe  3  uplifted,  croux^aing  at  her  feet ; 

And  started  at  the  urgent,  tender  plea : 
'*  Oh,  noble  lady,  hear  me,  I  entreat  I 

*'  I  long  have  loved  thee,  long  have  toild  with  hope. 
And  saved  my  little  earnings  but  to  stand 

One  hour  among  the  thousands  who  from  earth 
Pass  nightly,  at  thy  beck,  to  fairyland/' 

Her  woman's  heart  was  softene<l  and  her  voice. 

She  spoke  with  pity:  "Tliou  art  young  to  keep 
So  l:ito  a  watch.    Here's  gold  for  thee,  my  lad. 

Now,  home  to  warmth,  to  comfort  and  to  sleep." 

Ho  rose  in  anger,  spurned  tho  coin  and  cried, 
In  voice  aggrieved :  *'  It  is  not  gold  I  mean  !'* 

Then  kneeling,  kissed  her  robe  and  murmured  low: 
**  Ti8  something  I  would  do  for  thee,  my  queen  1" 

'■  Ay,  many  lovers  offer  gifts,"  quoth  she, 
*  Where  ease  and  vanity  demand  no  price. 

I've  yet  to  find  tho  man  like  ancient  knight. 
Whose  love  and  will  can  bend  to  sacnflce." 

Bowed  down  and  sad,  he  heard  the  coach-door  cloee 
That  shut  his  idol  from  Iiis  tear  dimmed  sight 

A  moment  more  the  strong,  impatient  steeds 
Had  dashed,  unguided,  out  Into  the  night. 

With  frightful  speed  the  madden*d  creatures  ran, 
The  echoing  terror  woke  the  empty  street. 

A  fearless,  pale-taced  boy  in  tattered  garb, 
l^ursued.  alone,  with  sure  and  flying  feet. 

Who  throws  himself  before  the  clanging  hoofb?^ 
Who  clasps  the  arching  necks  In  mad  caress  ?^ 

Who  grasps  the  rein,  and  checks  the  fatal  speed? 
Tho  brave  young  lover  tn  his  shabby  dress. 

With  lUrobbing  heart  a  grateful  woman  wept. 
While  at  her  feet  a  noble  boy  lay  dead, 

Upon  his  lips  a  caim,  triumphant  smile 

That  told  the  soul  in  Joy  and  peace  had  fled. 


EDIBLE  BIRD'S -NESTS. 

''£kb  peooJiarity  of  the  swift's  architectural  views  is 

simpl/  this  :  lie  does  not  merely  weave  and  interweave 

the  mAteriala   <yt  his  home,  like  other  birds,  but  glues 

them  together    by  a  special  seoretioD,  a  sort  of  sticky 

jel]j  wbioh  be   imbnoBiim  on  pnipose,  and  of  which  lie 


alone  among  birds  possesses  the  secret.  His  nest  is 
usually  placed  under  the  roof  of  a  house  or  the  battle- 
ments  of  a  church-tower,  and  is  rudely  constructed  of 
bits  of  grass,  fibrous  roots,  moss  and  lichen,  wool,  hair, 
fur  and  feathers,  or  the  cottony  down  of  seeds  and 
plants,  all  securely  felted  and  agglutinated  together  by  a 
very  sticky,  gelatinous  mixture.  Here  we  catch  evolu- 
tion actually  in  tho  act ;  the  thin  shreds  or  fibres  which 
thus  connect  tho  straws  and  feathers  of  the  swift's  nest 
are  the  raw  material  of  the  edible  bird*s-neat,  which  con- 
sists entirely  of  that  i^articular  element  (in  the  purest- 
specimens)  unmixed  with  any  unpleasant  foreign  body^ 
Not  but  that  the  edible  bird's-nest  itself  is  about  as  un- 
pleasant a  thing  to  eat  as  any  yet  devised  by  the  Celestial 
imagination  ;  for  both  in  the  swift  and  in  tho  Chinese 
swiftlet  tho  jelly-like  matter  is  really,  to  quote  the  deli- 
cate language  of  science,  ''inspissated  mucus  from  the 
salivary  glands."  The  general  reader  will  forgive  my 
saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  passages  iu  class- 
ical or  scientific  authors  best  left  untranslated  in  the 
original  tongue. 

The  English  swift  seldom  builds  a  nest  for  himself  at 
all ;  he  usually  takes  possession  by  forcible  means  of  the 
lares  and  penates  of  some  unhappy  sparrow,  whom  he- 
forcibly  ejects  withont  form  of  law ;  and  it  is  only  when* 
driven  to  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  anybo.ly  to  dis- 
possess that  he  can  be  induced  to  construct  a  dwelling 
for  himself.  He  is  by  choice  a  robber,  and  only  by  com- 
pulsion a  peaceable  householder.  Now  this  indisposition 
to  collect  materials  for  a  nest  on  his  own  account  is 
clearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  curious  habit  of  making- 
edible  bird's-nests  from  hardened  saliva  ;  and  as  it  flow» 
naturally  from  the  other  habits  and  manners  of  the  swift 
family,  it  gives  us  at  once  the  true  key  to  the  entire 
situation.  For  the  swifts,  being  by  nature  aerial  birds, 
with  a  great  indisposition  to  settle  on  tho  ground,  where 
they  are  about  as  much  out  of  their  clement  as  a  seal  is 
on  dry  land,  do  not  readily  collect  the  sticks  and  straws 
and  grasses  and  bits  of  refuse  of  which  most  birds  habit- 
ually construct  their  tiny  homes. 

"When  forced  to  build  a  nest  for  themselves,  they  use,, 
for  the  most  part,  light  fragments  of  grass,  thistledown 
and  feathers,  all  of  which  can  be  gathered  on  the  wing, 
while  borne  by  the  breezes  through  the  upper  air.  These 
materials  they  cement  together  with  their  ojhous  mucus, 
for  which  purpose  their  salivary  glands  are  peculiarly 
large  and  fully  developed.  As  the  spider  S2)ins  its  web 
out  of  its  own  body,  so  the  'swift  finds  it  cheaper  in  tho 
end  to  build  a  nest  <Ait  of  its  own  secretions  than  to  col* 
lect  material  in  unsuitable  places. 

An  American  swift  carries  the  same  principle  a  step 
further,  and  constructs  its  nest  of  small  twigs,  glued  to- 
gether by  a  brownish  mucilage,  almost  as  copious  as  that 
of  the  edible  species,  but  not  quite  so  clear  or  pure  or 
jelly-like.  This  bird*s-nest  swells  and  softens  in  warm 
water  exactly  like  the  genuine  article,  but  it  has  not  so- 
far  been  employed  for  cookery  by  the  Chinese  of  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  In  time,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  duly 
exploited  by  some  intelligent  American.  Francatelli,  and 
bird*s  -  nest  soup  will  delight  the  palates  of  diners  at 
Delmonico*s  as  it  already  delights  the  almond-eyed  gour- 
mets of  Pekin  and  Yokohama. 

The  true  edible  bird's-nest  swiftlet  is  a  native  of  Cey- 
lon and  of  tho  Malay  region,  and  it  builds  in  caves  where 
materials  for  architecture  are  necessarily  scanty,  or  on 
sea-clifis  of  inaccessible  height.  More  than  most  other 
swifts,  this  tropical  species  is  a  confirmed  highflyer, 
hawking  for  its  focwl  around  the  summits  of  the  mount- 
aina,  and  much  indisposed  to  settle  on  the  ground  upon 
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Bubstitation  of  a  popular  Irish  comedian  for  the  original 
exiK)ncnt  of  the  part  of  Sir  Lucius  0*  Trigger  which  saved 
it  from  oblivion.  It  was,  however,  **The  School  for 
Scandal "  which  made  the  young  author's  name  so  de- 
servedly famous.  So  keen  a  critic  as  Walpole,  wiiting  of 
the  first  performance,  said  :  ''  To  my  great  astonishment, 
there  were  more  parts  performed  admirably  in  **  The 
School  for  Scandal "  than  I  almost  ever  saw  in  any  play. 
Mrs.  Abington  was  equal  to  the  first  of  htr  profession, 
Yates,  Parsons,  Miss  Pope  and  Palmer  all  shone.  It 
seemed  a  marvelous  rcsarrection  of  the  stage.  Indeed, 
the  play  had  as  much  merit  as  the  actors.  I  have  seen 
no  comedy  that  comes  near  it  since  *  The  Provoked  Hus- 
band.*"  This,  from  Walpole,  must  be  accounted  as  enthu- 
siastic praise.  The  principal  members  of  the  first  cast 
were  as  follows  :  Sir  Peter  Tecizle,  King ;  Sir  Oliver, 
Yates  ;  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  Dodd ;  Charles  Surfnce, 
Smith  ;  Joseph  Surface,  Palmer ;  Ci'abtree,  Parsons  ;  Lidt/ 
Te  izle,  Mrs.  Abington  ;  Mrs.  Candour,  Miss  Pope.  It  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  on  May  8th,  1777,  Garrick  fur- 
nishiug  the  prologue,  and  Colman  the  epilogue.  Highly 
polished  as  the  dialogue  seems,  and,  in  fact,  really  is,  the 
play  was  hurriedly  written,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  delivered 
to  the  actors  piecemeal,  the  last  act  beiog  given  into 
their  hands  only  five  days  before  the  production  of  the 
piece.  On  the  last  leaf  of  all,  this  pious  doxology  was 
scrawled : 

**  Finished  at  lost,  thank  God  I  B.  B.  8." 

To  which 

"  Amen  I  W.  Hawkins," 

was  added  by  the  relieved  prompter. 

Thomas  Holcroft,  the  author  of  "The  Boad  to  Ruin,*' 
had  a  curious  career.  A  man  apparently  of  no  genius, 
but  of  considerable  talent,  he  raised  himself  from  direst 
poverty  to  a  position  of  some  importaoce  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Bom  December  10th,  1745,  he  passed  his 
early  years  strolling  through  the  country  with  his 
parents,  and  picking  up  the  smatterings  of  an  educa- 
tion. Later,  he  became  an  indifferent  actor,  being  at  one 
timo  attached  to  the  strolling  company  of  the  Kembles, 
of  which,  at  that  time,  the  future  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  juve- 
nile member,  and  later  still,  he  was  a  clever  and  popular 
playwright.  Besides  writing  plays,  he  contributed  to  the 
magazines  of  the  day,  ti-anslated  **Lavater*s  Essays," 
and  wrote  several  long  and  tedious  novels.  "The  Road 
to  Ruin,"  originally  called  "The  City  Protlignls,"  was 
produced  at  CJovent  Garden,  February  18th,  1791.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Munden,  by  his  exquisite  per- 
formance of  Old  Dornton,  won  the  position  on  the  Lon- 
don stage.  He  had  been  originally  cast  for  Silky,  which 
part  his  rival.  Quick,  eventually  played.  Munden  was 
at  first  disgusted  with  the  change,  but  eventually  made 
the  part  one  of  the  chief  triumphs  of  his  successful 
career,  and  this  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  the  original  Zektel  Homespun  in  "The  Heir-at-Law," 
the  original  Ephraim  Smooth  in  "Wild  Oats,"  and  the 
original  Sir  Abel  Handy  in  "Speed  the  Plough."  One 
cannot  mention  Munden*s  name  without  associating  with 
it  that  of  the  genUe  "  Elia." 

It  is  to  Charles  Lamb  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
many  sympathetic  touches  which  have  placed  Munden  in 
80  prominent  a  niche  in  the  galleries  of  theatrical  por- 
traiture. On  May  31st,  1824,  he  took  his  farewell  of  the 
stage,  playing  Old  Botey  in  "  Past  Ten  O'clock  and  a 
Rainy  Night,"  and  Sir  Robert  Bramble  in  "The  Poor 
Gentleman."  In  the  crowded  house  were  Charles  and 
Uary  Lamb,  in  a  comer  of  the  orohesira  clo&  to  the 
§U^e.     Talfoord,  who  sat  in  an  upper  box,  nya  he 


caught  a  glimpse  of  Lamb's  head  buried  in  a  glistening 
and  enormous  porter-pot,  while  at  the  little  door  through 
wjiich  the  musicians  entered  and  left  the  orchestra  he 
saw  Munden*s  broad,  smiling  face  waiting  to  receive  the 
quart  measure  as  soon  as  his  friend  had  finished  its  con- 
tents. Lamb,  writing  of  the  occ&sion,  says  :  "  The  farce 
of  the  night  was  finished.  The  farce  of  the  long  forty 
years*  play  was  over  !  He  stepped  forward,  not  as  Dozey, 
but  as  Munden,  and  we  heard  him  address  us  from  the 
stage  for  the  last  time.  He  trusted  unwisely,  we  think, 
to  a  written  paper.  He  stammered,  and  he  x>respcd  his 
heart,  and  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  blunderel  his 
written  gratitudes,  and  wiped  his  eyes,  and  bowed  and 
stood,  and  at  last  staggered  away  for  ever." 

This  refers  to  the  farewell  address  written  by  Talfourd 
which  Munden  had  committed  to  memorv.  He  faltered 
in  it  very  soon,  and  deliberately  pulling  out  hin  spec- 
tacles and  the  manuscript,  he  began  to  read  it  aloud. 

Colman's  dramatization  of  Godwin's  "  Caleb  Williams," 
known  as  "The  Iron  Chest,"  has  been  seen  more  than 
once  of  late  years,  though  at  its  first  production  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  1796,  it  proved  a  failure.  The  part  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward MjTtimer  was  written  for  John  Philip  Kemble,  who 
was  accused  by  Colman  of  having  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  piece.  The  aggrieved  author,  in  fact, 
vented  his  rage  in  a  bitterly  abusive  pamphlet,  which 
was  subsequently  suppressed.  He  accused  the  actor  of 
taking  opium  before  the  performance  to  cure  an  imagi- 
nary illness,  of  refusing  to  apologize  to  the  audience  on 
the  plea  that  it  would  make  him  look  ridiculous,  and  of 
generally  mismanaging  the  piece  and  insufficiently  re- 
hearsing it.     He  continues  :  "  I  owe  to  Mr.  Kemble — 

"  For  his  illness Compassion. 

For  his  conduct  under  it Censure. 

For  his  refusing  to  mako  an  apology A  Smilo. 

For  his  making  an  apology A  Snocr. 

For  his  mismanagement A  Groan. 

For  his  acting A  Hiss. 

This  account  is  somewhat  like  the  tavern  bill  picked 
from  FalstafTs  pocket  when  he  is  snoring  behind  the 
arras.  There  is  but  one-halfpenny-worth  of  compassion 
to  this  intolerable  deal  of  blame." 

The  play  was  afterward  given  by  Colman  himself  at  the 
Haymarket,  with  Elliston  in  the  chief  part,  and  has  sinc( 
been  acted  by  the  elder  Booth,  Young,  Macready,  Edwin 
Booth  and  Heniy  Irving.  « 

Let  us  now  pass  over  the  years  until  the  second  quarter 
of  our  own  century  is  reached.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
April,  1820,  that  Macready,  who  was  then  with  Charles 
Kemble  upholding  the  fortunes  of  Coven t  Garden  against 
the  opposition  of  Kean  at  Drury  Lane,  received  from  his 
friend,  John  Tait,  of  Glasgow,  the  manuscript  of  a  play 
which  had  been  produced  with  some  success  in  the 
Scotch  city.  In  his  "  Diary  "  Macready  relates  his  un- 
willingness to  waste  his  time,  but  goes  on  :  "  After  some 
hesitation  I  thought  it  best  to  get  the  business  over,  and 
I  sat  down  determinedly  to  my  work.  The  freshness  and 
simplicity  of  the  dialogue  fixed  my  attention.  I  read  on 
and  on,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the 
story  and  the  passion  of  its  scenes,  till  at  its  close  I 
found  myself  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  for  a  long 
time  I  was  undecided  what  step  to  take.  Impulse  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  snatching  up  my  pen,  I  hurriedly 
wrote,  as  my  agitated  feelings  prompted,  a  letter  to  the 
author,  to  me  then  a  perfect  stranger."  r 

That  author  was  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  the  play 
that  80  strongly  moved  Macready  was  "  Virginias."  The 
letter,  however,  was  not  sent,  for  Macready.  mistrusted 
hia  enthnsiasm,  and  iparefolly  reread  the  play  before 
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oommittiDg  liimself.  He  tben  nrote  eipressiag  bis  bigit 
opinion  of  the  work,  Bnd  received  in  reply  a  rather 
hysteriofll  episUe  from  Enowles.  Thanks  to  Macreadj, 
the  plaj  vas  erentnally  accepted  bj  Harris  on  the  terms 
of  £400  for  twenlj  nights,  and  on  Ma;  17th,  1820,  the 
plaj  was  first  acted,  with  Mscready  in  the  title  part, 
Charles  Kemble  as  Iciliut,  Terry  as  Denlatut,  Abbot  as 
Appiu*  (Saudiut,  and  Uiss  Foote,  who  afterward  became 
the  Connteas  ol  Harrington,  as  Virginia. 

To  qnote  Uacready  again  relative  to  this  first  perform- 
ance :  "  Its  early  scenes  were  not  nnattended  with  dan- 
ger, Charles  Kemble  being  so  hoarse  that  not  one  word, 
spoken  in  the  lowest  whisper,  oonid  be  heard  ;  bat  the 
action  of  the  scene  told  its  story  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  keep  alive  its  interest.  This  grew  aa  the  play  ad- 
vanced, and  in  the  third  act,  in  Iiiiiui'i  great  scene, 
Kemble's  voice  came  oat  in  all  its  natural  strength,  and 
brought  down  thnnders  of  applanse.  With  the  progress 
of  the  play  the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience  gradnallj 
kindled  into  enthnsiasm.  Long-continaed  cheers  fol- 
lowed the  close  of  each  sncceeding  aat ;  half -stifled 
screams  and  involnntary  ejaculations  burst  forth  when 
the  taXal  blow  was  stmck  to  the  danghter's  heart,  and  the 
cnrtajn  fell  amidst  the  most  deafening  applanse  of  a 
highly  excited  snditory.  The  play  was  an  nnqnestion- 
able  triumph,  which  Knowles  had  sat  in  the  pit  to  wit- 
ness and  enjoy." 

"  Virginins  "  ran  thronghont  the  season,  and  became 
perhaps  the  most  admired  and  popniar  of  Uaeready'a 
impersonations.  It  was  for  this  great  actor  that  Bnlwer 
Lytton  wrote  those  plays  which  have  lasted  with  scarcely 
nndiminished  popnlarity  to  oar  own  day.  In  October, 
1838,  Macready,  then  in  the  flood-tide  of  artistic  prosper- 
ity, received  a  letter  from  Lytton  informing  him  that  the 
writer  had  sketched  out  a  historical  play  on  the  aabject 
of  "Rtohelien."  Nearly  six  mouths  afterward  the  play 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  with  the  following  oast : 
Louit  XIII.,  Mr.  Elton  ;  OoHon,  Mr.  Diddear  ;  Richeli«a, 
Mr.  Macready  ;  Barada*,  Mr.  Warde  ;  Mnuprat,  Mr.  An- 
derson ;  F<ither  Joseph,  Mr.  Phelps  ;  Frangolt,  Mr. 
Howe ;  JuHe  f^  Moriemar,  Miss  Helen  Fancit ;  Marion  de 
Lormt,  Miss  Charles.  The  snccese  of  the  play  was  nn- 
qnestiosed,  though  the  chief  actoB.note8,  in  that  marvel- 


oualy  frank  "Diary"  of  his,  that  he  aotod  "mj  sec- 
TodBly ;  lost  mj  B^-pooseoaion,  and  ma  obliged  to  vae 
too  much  eflbrL  It  did  not  satisfy  me  at  all ;  there  were 
no  artist-like  tonches  throngh  the  play." 

Before  this,  however,  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  originally 
called  "The  Adventurer,"  had  been  produced  with  Miss  _ 
Fauoit  as  Pauline,  and  Maoready  as  Claude  Mdnotte,  on 
February  15th,  1838.  "Money,"  by  the  some  author, 
which  is  still  occasionally  acted,  and  in  which,  it  wiU  be 
remembered,  Charles  Coyhlan  began  lus  unfortunate  Kew 
York  engagement  two  years  ago,  was  first  produced  by 
Maoready,  who  played  Evetyn,  at  the  Haymarket,  Decem- 
ber 8th,  1840.  The  piece  hod  a  long  nn,  and  with  it 
Macready  finished  his  engagement  at  the  Haymarket, 
March  13th,  1641. 

The  first  performance  of  "  The  Qlodiator,"  by  Dr.  Bird, 
was  given  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia, 
October  24th,  1831,  with  Forrest  as  Spartaeut,  and  J.  K 
Mni;doch  as  Florut.  The  piece  was  well  received  and 
formed  part  of  Forrest's  regular  repertory, 
from  liim  U>  the  late  lamented  John  McCoUough. 
still  being  played  Huccesafnlly  thronghont  the  country. 

At  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  on  March  4th,  1841,  wta 
produced  a  comedy  written  by  a  youngster  of  nineteen, 
who,  up  to  that  time,  was  unknown.     The  pieoe  was  pr»- 
sented  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Lee  Morton,  but  the  author  has 
since  become  known  to  all  the  English-Bi>eaking  world  as 
Dion  Boucicanlt,     "London  Assnranoe " was  the  title  of 
this  jouugster's  play,  and  it  still  holds  a  firm  position  on 
the  stage.     Into  the  vexeJ   question  of  whether  Dion 
Boucicanlt  really  wrote  the  play  himself,  or  whether  it 
were  not  the  work  of  Brougham— as  that  genial  actor  is 
said  te  have  claimed  in  his  later  days — it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter.   It  was  first  presented  with  the  following  cast : 
Battle,  Charles    Matthews  ;   Sir  Hareoarf  Courllt/,  Mr, 
Farren ;    Charier    CowUy,    Mr,    Anderson  ;    Lady  Oay 
Spanker,  Mrs.  Nisbett,  and  Ora/x  Harkaaay,  Madame 
Vestris.      Nearly  four  years  later,  Boucicault's  second 
success  was    chronicled    in   "Old  Heads    and  Yonng 
Hearts,"  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket, 
November  18th,  1844.  The 
third  marked   snccess  of 
this  prolific  author's  car- 
eer was  "  Colleen  Bawn," 
a  dramatic  version  of 
Griffin's  story, "  The  Col- 
legians,"     This    wos  put 
forward  at  the  Adelphi, 
September  16th,    1860. 
Miss     Agnes     Robertson 
(Mrs.  Boncicaait)  as  Eily 
O'Connor,  and  Mr,  Bouci- 
canlt himself  as  Mylas  na 
Cnppaleen. 

In  "  Masks  and  Faces," 
Messrs.  Charles  Heade 
and  Tom  Taylor  wrote  a 
comedy  which  is  likely  to 
live  as  long  as  any  play 
of  oar  generation,  and 
which  is  to 'day  OS  de- 
eervedly  popular  as  dur- 
ing the  firet  decade  of  its 
existence.  It  woa  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  November  20th, 
1852,  the  part  of  P«3 
WnfHnp'oa  being  assumed 
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who  was  a  capital  soldier,  was  deeply  in  debt,  and 
would,  consequentlj,  have  to  retire  from  tbe  service. 
"Well,"  be  said,  "FU  pay  his  debts  for  bim  this  time," 
and  ordered  a  check  for  two  thousand  marks  to  be  sent 
to  the  officer.  What,  however,  was  his  astonishment 
when  he  heard  that  ten  times  the  sum  would  hardly 
cover  the  debts  I  '*I  see  him  still  with  my  mind's  eye, 
how  he  stood  in  tbe  Cathedral  at  tbe  bier  of  bis  favorite 
brother  Albrecht,  and  how  suddenly,  with  an  expression 
of  touching  grief,  he  embraced  the  coffin,  as  if  for  a  long 
farewell,  while  the  tears  came  into  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  old 
generab  who  were  present.  And  now  he  himself  has  just 
been  lying  in  the  same  place,  sleeping  the  long  sleep  of 
death."  "  In  conclusion  I  must  recall  an  incident  which 
shows  tbe  kindness  and  the  humane  mind  of  tbe  present 
Emperor.  Prince  Christian,  in  our  regiment  generally 
called  *der  Holsteiner,^  was  of  tan  a  guest  at  my  brother's 
house,  and  was  sometimes  feteil  by  the  then  Crown 
Prince,  who  came  after  dinner  to  take  him  awav  in  a  car- 
riage.  On  one  occasion  he  was  told  that  my  brother  bad 
lost  a  child  from  diphtheria.  Shortly  after  he  saw  bim  at 
a  Court  ball.  *  But  why  have  you  come  V  asked  tbe 
Crown  Prince.  '  At  His  Majesty's  command,  your  Impe- 
rial Highness.'  '  But  in  your  case  you  might  have  been 
excused,'  he  said,  and  sadly  recalled  to  his  mind  that  he, 
too,  had  lost  a  child  through  the  treacherous  disease." 


AN  INSTANCE  OF  LUCK. 

A  CASE  is  occasionally  recorded  of  whicb  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  speak  except  as  one  of  luck  or  fortune,  because 
our  language  does  not  afford  any  other  words  which  can 
possibly  be  applied  to  it.  Such  a  case,  for  exam  pie  ~  the 
most  remarkable  we  have  met  with — is  mentioned  in  tbe 
second  volume  of  tbe  first  series  of  tbe  *'Greville  Me- 
moirs." In  the  year  1830  a  quack  doctor,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  St  John  Long,  was  to  be  tried  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  one  of  his  patients,  at  the  Old  Bailey.  As 
usually  happens,  he  had  been  patronized  by  many  people 
in  society,  and  Lady  Glengall  and  Lady  Burgbersh  were 
particularly  an;cious  to  attend  his  trial.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  promised  to  escort  them,  but  when  they  called  for 
him  on  their  way  to  the  Old  Bailey  they  discovered  that 
he  was  still  in  bed  ;  so,  as  there  .was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
they  went  to  Sir  John  Leach,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and 
£^t  him  to  take  them  to  tbe  court.  When  they  arrived 
there,  the  case  of  St.  John  Long  was  unexpectedly  post- 
poned until  the  next  day ;  but  instead  of  going  away, 
they  decided,  after  consideration,  to  remain  and  see  the 
fun.  '*  It  chanced,"  says  Greville,  "  that  a  man  was  tried 
for  an  atrocious  case  of  forgery  and  breach  of  trust.  He 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentence  was  passed  on  him  ;  but 
he  was  twenty-three  and  good-looking,"  and  Lady  Burg- 
bersh determined  to  procure  his  reprieve.  The  Master  of 
the  Bolls  assured  her  ^hat  that  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
it  was  a  very  bad  cose,  and  the  man  must  certainly  be 
hanged  ;  and  although  Greville  states  that  Lady  Burg- 
hersh  *'  went  to  all  tbe  Ministers  and  tbe  Judges  to  beg 
bim  off,"  the  prisoner  was  left  in  Newgate  to  bis  fate. 
But,  in  tbe  meantime,  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration resigned  on  the  question  of  Beform,  and  Lord 
Grey's  administration  came  into  office.  Lady  Burgbersh, 
Greville  says,  immediately  "  attacked  the  new  Mimsten, 
who,  being  in  better  humor  or  of  softer  natures.  Buffered 
themselves  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  wretch  was  saved.  ** 
But  for  the  change  o!  Ministry— for  in  those  daytf  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  was  exerdaed  by  the  SoveieigQ  in 
Cbnnoil— and  the  fact  timat  Lord  Broagham  snooeeded 


Lord  Lyndburst  as  Chancellor,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  hanged.  Greville  does  not  give  tbe  culprit's  name, 
but  we  have  had  tbe  curiosity  to  search  tbe  Old  Bailey 
Sessions  Papers,  and  we  have  identified  bim  as  Jamrs 
Monds,  aged  twenty-three,  an  extra  clerk  in  tbe  account- 
ant's office  of  tbe  East  India  Company,  who  was  con- 
victed of  forging  a  warrant  for  £614  before  Mr.  Baron 
Garrow  on  Friday,  October  29th,  1830.  Even  the  philo- 
sophers and  Savons,  we  should  think,  must  agree  with  us 
that  in  some  sense,  at  any  rate,  James  Mpnds  was  a  for- 
tunate, or  even  a  **  lucky,"  man. 


PRIMITIVE  FARMING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

So  LATE  as  the  middle  of  last  century  the  farming  of 
Scotland  was  in  a  very  primitive  state.  The  stable-doors 
were  made  of  wattles,  tbe  barn-doors  had  seldom  any 
locks.  The  hill-pastures  were,  to  a  great  extent,  used  by 
all  tenants  alike.  From  Autumn  to  May  all  the  cattle  of 
the  country  were  allowed,  in  tbe  daytime,  '*to  go  loose 
as  upon  the  common."  Until  an  "Act  for  Winter  herd- 
ing "  was  mode,  no  one  could  be  forced  to  keep  his  cattle 
off  other  men's  grounds.  The  tenants  lived  sparingly. 
Oatmeal  porridge  was  a  luxury,  barley  meal  being  gene- 
rally used.  In  times  of  scarcity  recourse  was  had  to  a 
mixture  of  oatmeal  and  mill-dust.  We  bear  of  a  kind  of 
soup,  however,  made  of  kail  and  oats  stripped  of  the 
husks,  as  "  a  standing  disb  in  every  family,"  and  wheaten 
bread,  when  once  introduced,  was  soon  generally  eaten 
as  well  as  oat-cake.  Meat  continued  a  rare  luxury,  but 
the  kail  was  followed  up  by  some  kind  of  "kitchen," 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  herrings  or  raw  onions  im- 
ported from  Flanders.  Clothes  were  spun  and  dyed  at 
home.  *'In  tbe  last  age,  the  most  substantial  farmers 
seldom  had  anything  better  than  a  coat  of  gray  or  black 
kelt,  spun  by  their  wives.  Twice  or  thrice  in  a  lifetime, 
perhaps,  they  had  occasion  to  buy  a  greatcoat  of  Eng- 
lish cloth,  as  what  was  homespun  would  not  keep  out 
rain."  Boots  and  saddles  were  only  for  tbe  rich.  Farm- 
ers and  their  wives  placed  pieces  of  sod  on  the  horse's 
bock,  using  them  as  saddles.  Tboagb  they  lived  sparely 
and  worked  bard,  the  farmers  laid  by  a  good  deal  of 
money.  This  they  let  out  at  interest  to  the  gentry. 
"They  and  tbe  burghers  were  of  old  tbe  moneyed  men, 
who  supplied  the  demands  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
that  were  eng^ed  in  any  expensive  pursuit." 


Densfty  of  Population  in  India. — Tbe  extraordinary 
density  of  population  in  many  ]iarts  of  India,  with  its 
tendency  to  go  on  increasing,  constitutes,  more  than  the 
agitation  of  tbe  educated  classes  for  place  and  emolu- 
ment, the  most  difficult  problem  concerning  the  future  of 
India.  From  the  statistics  of  235  villages  in  the  Mnza* 
farpur  district  which  have  just  been  accurately  compiled 
in  connection  with  survey  and  settlement  operations,  it 
appears  that  78  per  cent,  of  tbe  whole  area  is  cultivated 
and  22  uncultivated  ;  but  of  the  latter  3  per, cent,  is  rent- 
paying  laud  under  thatching  grass,  5.3  per  cent,  is  und& 
orchards,  and  7  per  cent,  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  so  that 
only  6.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  is  left  for  pasture 
land.  When  it  is  remembered  that  tbe  agricultural 
population  of  this  tract,  which  does  not  include  tbe  town 
of  Muzafarpur,  is  824  souls  to  tbe  square  mile,  and  that 
this  population  increased  15  per  cent,  within  the  last  de- 
cade, it  will  be  seen  how  little  room  there  is  for  exten- 
sion of  cnltivation,  and  how  great  is  the  pressure  on  the 
zesonzoes  of  the  soiL 
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with  fresh  hay,  he  **  tamed  in"  for  the  night,  and  made 
himself  comfortable  upon  a  loft  oyer  a  roomy  stable, 
where  a  number  of  cows  were  rnminating. 

"Rebecca,  thee  is  late  with  thj  milking  ;  the  break- 
fast b  ready." 

"Don*t  thee  keep  it  longer,  mother,  dear.  Thee  and 
father  sit  down  without  me." 

Such  a  sweet  little  milkmaid  she  was  I  none  ever 
praised  in  song  or  story  could  be  fresher,  brighter,  love- 
lier. A  mass  of  wavy  brown  hair  was  coiled  at  the  back 
of  her  shapely  head,  in  the  demure  fashion  of  her  society  ; 
but  the  hazel  eyes,  the  piquant  nose,  and  the  beautiful 
mouth  told  of  a  nature  prone  to  merriment,  yet  full  of 
tenderness  as  well. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  Friendly  garb  of  gray,  with 
kerchief  and  apron  of  snowy  wliiteness,  and  like  an  em- 
))odiment  of  the  morning's  early  purity,  she  passed  over 
the  dewy  path  to  the  great  barn  where  she  superintended 
and  assisted  in  the  milking. 

Primrose  Farm  was  a  model  one  ;  its  rich  acres  and 
broad  pastures  were  brought  to  the  highest  perfection, 
and  its  herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  the  finest  in  the 
county.  ** Primrose  butter"  brought  fabulous  prices, 
and  it  needed  but  one  look  at  the  perfect  dairy  to  explain 
why.  Exqubite  neatness  prevailed  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  this  prosperous  homestead  ;  it  gave  one  a  sense 
of  increased  personal  dignity  even  to  visit  the  place  ;  and 
truly  Farmer  Isaac  and  his  wife  exemplified  that  '*  clean- 
liness is  akin  to  godliness." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loder  were  stanch  Friends,  and,  unlike 
their  neighbors,  had  brought  up  their  child  in  strict 
observance  of  their  faith  ;  but  she  was  now  the  only 
maiden  in  the  commuuity  who  wore  the  "plain  dress." 

Bebecca  was  so  late  that  the  other  milkers  had  finished 
and  gone  ere  she  began  her  task,  and  left  alone,  she 
broke,  unconsciously,  into  song  —  a  worldliness  her 
father  would  have  reproved. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  noise  overhead,  as  of  some  one 
moving  in  the  loft,  and  surprised,  the  girl  looked  up. 
In  an  instant  she  sprang  to  her  feet  in  terror  as  the  mass 
of  hay  slipped  and  fell,  and  with  it  the  worst-looking 
man  she  had  ever  beheld. 

He  struck  the  fioor,  and  lay  motionless  a  few  paces 
from  her.  Her  heart  beat  frightfully,  for  at  first  she 
thought  him  only  shamming,  and  all  the  horrible  stories 
nhe  had  ever  heard  flashed  through  her  brain  ;  but  she 
soon  saw  that  he  was  really  stunned,  and  flying  to  the 
door,  she  called  for  help.  Two  or  three  form  laborers 
were  soon  about  her. 

"Turn  him  over  and  raise  him,  Dennis  ;  see  if  he  is 
dead." 

"He*s  a  bad  un  ;  tell  that  by  the  lukes  uv  'is  white 
hand  'at  never  done  honest  work." 

Still,  he  lifted  the  suflerer  kindly  enough,  and  pushed 
back  the  matted  hair  from  the  temples  ;  the  face,  ghastly 
under  its  disfigurements,  seemed  the  face  of  the  dead. 

Father  Isaac  had  heard  the  outcry,  and  joined  the 
group  about  the  prostrate  tramp. 

"Well,  if  he  entered  this  place  to  do  evil,  the  Lord 
Lath  punished  him.  Take  hold,  lads,  and  bear  him  into 
the  house." 

Bebecca  was  there  before  them,  and  had  prepared  her 
mother,  who  bade  her,  "Open  the  windows  in  the  east 
room,  child,  while  I  get  wine  and  bandages." 

So  they  bore  him  in,  and  laid  him  on  the  snowy  bed, 
and  the  good  souls,  being  of  that  rare  class  who  live 
their  religion,  cared  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  their  own. 

''Does  thee  want  anything  more,  doctor  ?" 


These  were  the  words  Tom  Allard  heard  as  he  camo 
back  to  consciousness  and  pain. 

"  You  have  had  a  fall,  friend,  and  broken  your  arm.  I 
am  going  to  set  it." 

"All  right." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  either  side,  but  ere  the 
work  was  done,  the  injured  man  had  relapsed  into  hia 
stupor. 

"The  internal  injuries  are  worse  than  the  arm.  He  is 
like  to  die." 

But  he  did  not,  though  for  days  he  lay  unconscious  of 
what  went  on  about  him. 

At  the  very  first  chance.  Mother  Hannah  insisted  upon 
having  her  charge  made  "clean  and  comfortable";  and 
great  was  her  amaze,  on  gently  sponging  his  face,  to  see 
the  change  that  operation  wrought. 

Dennis,  holding  the  bowl  of  water,  became  so  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  that  he  spilled  its  contents,  and  was 
sharply  reprimanded. 

"Can't  help  it,  missus.  'Pears  loike  ye  was  washin' 
*im  from  way  back." 

It  did.  The  old  lady  warmed  to  her  task,  for  in  all 
her  life  she  had  never  had  one  which  promised  to  pay 
such  a  good  return  on  the  expenditure.  Again  and 
again  the  bowl  was  emptied  and  the  towels  changed, 
ere  she  rested  satisfied  that  all  the  grime  and  stain  and 
false  beard  had  been  removed  from- her  victim's  flesh. 

Satisfied  at  length  that  he  was  clean,  and  equally 
satisfied  that  he  was  burglar  and  murderer  as  well, 
Mrs.  Loder  took  up,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  duties 
of  head  nurse. 

"  Thee  must  cure  him  first,"  said  her  husband,  "then 

thee  may  try  to  save  him." 

*  *  *  «  «  « 

"  Is  thee  awake  ?" 

The  patient's  dark  eyes  roamed  about  the  cheerful 
room,  and  finally  rested  on  the  dainty  figure,  in  a  sober 
silken  gown,  approaching  him. 

"Where  am  I?" 

"In  Isaac  Loder's  house  at  Woodbury.  Thee  has  been 
veiy  ill." 

"  How  came  I  here  ?" 

He  tried  to  rise,  but  the  arm  in  splints  claimed  his  at* 
tention,  and  brought  his  memory  back. 

"Was  it  in  his  barn  I  slept  ?" 

''It  was,  but  I  must  not  let  thee  talk  any  more." 

She  moved  away  from  him,  and  sat  down  quietly  by  the 
open  window,  turning  her  head  in  profile. 

The  sick  man  lay  and  watched  her  with  that  half-awak- 
ened sense  which  follows  a  long  unconsciousness.  The 
red  light  of  the  sinking  sun  fell  over  and  illumined  her, 
till  she  seemed  a  something  too  pure  and  spiritual  for 
material  life—a  vision  still  remaining  from  his  fevered 
dreams. 

A  man  entered  the  apartment  and  seated  himself  in  the 
great  rocker  near  the  bed.  Allard  knew,  instinctively, 
that  it  was  his  humane  host  He  spoke,  and  the  other 
came  instantly  to  him,  an  honest  gratification  in  hia 
kindly  face. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  thy  voice  sound  so  strong. 
Thee  has  had  a  long  illness." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  my  head  ?— a  broken  arm 
should  not  affect  that." 

*-^Thee  struck  a  beam  in  thy  fall,  and  has  had  brain 
trouble.     Thee  will  be  all  right  now,  with  prudence." 

"  And  all  this  time  I  have  been  a  burden  on  your 
household  ?" 

"It  is  never  a  burden  to  care  for  the  suffering." 

Then,  in  spite  of  all  contrary  advice,  Tom  fttiirtmi  wpva 
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tellinj^  liis  story,  to  which  the  Quaker  listened  with  grave 
courtesy,  yet  painfully  evident  unbelieL 

The  next  day  Allard  pleaded  so  earnestly  that  his  kind 
nurae  allowed  him  to  be  dressed  and  lie  upon  the  lounge. 

There,  Rebecca  served  him  with  his  dinner,  and  he  re- 
joiced to  see  that  the  face  which  seemed  so  coldly  spii-itual 
in  the  waning  sunset  was  alive  with  healthful  human  color 
in  the  clearer  light  of  noon. 

**  Can  I  still  further  tax  your  exceeding  kindness,  dear 
Miss  Loder  ?    Will  you  write  a  letter  for  me  ?" 

He  pointed  significantly  to  his  right  arm. 

"Certainly,  with  pleasure." 

So,  at  his  dictation,  the  girl  wrote  the  "  chief,"  who  had 
all  this  time  been  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  his  subordinate,  and  added  a  word  or  two  for 
John  Snyder. 

Tom*s  thanks  were  •  more  effusive  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  require. 

The  letter  was  posted,  and  a  reply  came  quickly  in  the 
person  of  the  anxious  **chum." 

**Well,  old  fellow,  this  is  realistic  I" 

The  eyes  of  both  men  were  eloquent,  and  hands  were 
warmly  clasped,  yet  they  said  no  more  in  word?. 

There  followed  a  speedy  convalescence,  and  in  the 
heart  of  this  man  of  the  world  a  love  sprang  up  almost  as 
sudden  for  the  innocent  Quaker  lass  who  had  befriended 
him  ;  and,  ere  he  knew  it,  the  passion  filled  his  whole 
being,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  home  of  his  bene- 
factors, he  sought  Farmer  Isaac  in  his  private  room,  and 
when  he  tried  in  vain  to  express  his  gratitude  as  he  would 
have  done,  he  added  : 

**  But  one  thing  yet  remains  :  To  all  your  generosity,  I 
beg  you  to  add  one  favor  more  !  Give  me  the  privilege 
to  woo,  and,  if  I  may,  to  win,  your  daughter  !" 

Astounded  by  this  request,  old  Isaac  put  on  his  glasses 
the  better  to  survey  this  modest  young  man.  Here  was 
audacity  I  Here  was  nineteenth-century  progress  I  Then 
ho  rose  up  in  his  wrath. 

'*  Young  ingrate !  Is  this  thy  way  of  returning  evil 
for  good.  In  a  single  breath  thee  thanks  me,  and  tries  to 
rob  me  !" 

"To  love  is  not  to  rob." 

**  And  where  are  thy  credentials  ?  Dressed  in  filthy 
rags  thee  prowls  into  my  building — with  what  intent  I 
know  not — and  there  the  hand  of  the  Liord  prevents  thee 
from  thy  sin.  Does  thee  think  I  hold  my  little  lass  so 
light  of  worth  as  to  toss  her  to  the  like  of  thee  1*' 

"  No,  no.  Indeed,  sir,  I  can  see  you  cannot  help  jonr 
judgment  of  me.  Appearances  are  all  against  me.  But 
is  not  the  word  of  my  friends  something  to  prove  I  am 
not  the  tramp  I  personated  ?" 

"  Humph  !  I  care  naught  for  thee  or  thy  friends  !  A 
parcel  of  penny-a-liners,  fabricating  falsehoods  and  sell- 
ing them  to  buy  the  bread  they  eat !  Nay,  nay  I  Thee  is 
welcome  to  the  care  thee  has  had.  It  was  not  given  for 
thep,  but  for  the  Master,  and  in  His  name  I  forbid  thee 
further  speech  on  this  matter  to  me  or  mine." 

Then  he  strode  out  of  the  room,  and  Tom  followed, 
sore  at  his  defeat,  and  came  into  the  moonlight  to  find 
Bebecca  pacing  placidly  up  and  down  the  long  veranda. 

"What  has  so  disturbed  thee?" she  queried,  in  her 
sympathetic  way. 

Then  out  burst  a  torrent  of  passion  that  startled  and 
thrilled  the  listener's  soul. 

To  the  romantic  girl,  their  guest  had  long  since  ceased 
to  be  "  the  tramp,"  and  had  become  the  personification 
.of  all  that  was  onltnred  sad  beaafcif ol  in  mftnbood. 

And  now,  when  ill  this  tide  of  lore  and  indignation 


was  poured  out  to  her,  she  found  an  answering  some* 
thing  in  herself.  It  was  **  the  old,  old  story,"  too  sweet 
to  know  or  yield  to  any  law  save  of  its  own  being ;  and 
when  demure  little  Bebecca  laid  down  her  head  that 
night,  it  was  of  a  lover*s  kiss  she  dreamed,  and  not  her 
father's  wrath. 

John  Snyder  had  come  out  to  Primrose  Farm  for  the 
night,  and  to  bear  his  "  chum  "  company  back  to  town 
and  waiting  friends.  To  him,  in  the  privacy  of  their 
upper  room,  Tom  divulged  his  happy  secret.  So  jubilant 
was  he  in  his  darling's  love,  that  her  father's  opposition 
counted  as  naught. 

**  He'll  come  round— he'll  have  to.  And  if  he  don't, 
very  soon  my  little  girl  will  be  of  age." 

"Bah!  runaways  —  old  joke — won't  sell.  But  you 
would  never  steal  a  woman  for  a  wife  ?" 

"  Confound  it !  I'm  going  to  marry  Bebecca  Loder 
the  very  first  day  shell  have  me.  I'll  try  fair  means 
first,  but " 

"Oh,  shut  np,  and  go  to  bed.  If  I  ever  fall  in  love,  I 
won't  give  my  friends  more  than  a  column  of  rhapsodies 
at  a  time." 

For  about  five  minutes  Tom  gazed  at  the  indifferent 
one  in  pity,  then  did  as  advised  ;  and — alas  I  for  senti- 
ment ! — in  another  five  was  snoring. 

Toward  morning,  Snyder  roused  him. 

"Get  up  quick.     Don't  make  a  noise." 

"What's  the  row?    Punching  a  fellow " 

"Hush  I    There's  something  wrong  in  the  house." 

"Its  name  is  Snyder." 

"Idiot !    Burglars,  I  fear  !" 

There  came  a  sound  from  the  outer  hall  of  some  one 
moving  stealthily  across  the  floor. 

"It  may  be  some  of  the  familv." 

"  Xo-hark  !" 

Tom  waited  for  no  more,  but  got  into  his  clothes  in  a 
jiffy,  and  through  the  door. 

There  was  a  hurried  scuffle,  a  noise  as  of  an  earthquake 
falling  down-stairs,  a  pistol-shot  and  silence.  Farmer 
Isaac  opened  his  bedroom-door  upon  a  mixed  lot  of 
burglars,  guests  and  plate,  into  which  he  threw  himself 
with, ardor,  pummeling  right  and  left,  and  lustily  shout- 
ing for  help.  The  whole  household  was  soon  on  the 
spot,  the  men  servants  almost  instantly,  who  obeyed  with 
a  will  their  master's  orders  to  "  tie  up  the  whole  gang." 

Terrified  Mrs.  Loder,  clad  in  an  unaccustomed  '*  Mother 
Hubbard  "  gown  of  white,  rushed  to  the  front. 

"  Father,  father,  stop  I  Thee  is  holding  thy  guests  ; 
these  two  be  the  ruffians." 

Tom  gave  her  a  grateful  smile,  and  Snyder  hastened  to 
explain. 

"We  heard  these  men  in  the  hall  and  mshecl  out  for 
them.     In  the  struggle  we  all  fell  down  the  stairs." 

"  Hold  thy  ungodly  tongue,  and  add  no  more  lies  ! 
Jerry,  bind  his  bands  and  feet  as  well  as  the  others,  and 
thee,  Dennis,  ride  hard  for  the  constable." 

It  was  Bebecca  who  sped  out  after  Dennis  as  he  rushed 
to  obey  orders,  and  cried  to  him  : 

"  Bring  the  doctor  as  well  !  They  have  broken  my 
darling's  arm  again  !" 

"Whew  !  be  that  the  way  the  land  lies  !"  wondered 
Dennis,  then  rode  like  death. 

Only  one  pair  of  eyes  had  noted  poor  Allard,  still  so 
weak  from  a  long  illness,  sink  down  where  the  men  had 
bonnd  him,  too  faint  to  care  for  aught  but  the  horrible 
agony  in  his  injured  limb. 

John  Snyder  had  taken  in  the  situation,  and  treated  it 
as  a  huge  joke,  submitting  with  perfect  equanimity  to 
being  tied  like  a  sack. 
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interior  of  the  house  at  a  temperature  of  70**.  The  break- 
fast, as  did  the  later  meals,  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
a  comp3tent  citef,  and  the  service  was  satisfactory  to  a 
most  fastidious  New  Yorker.  Tlie  larder  of  the  host  was 
provided  with  the  very  choicest  cigars,  etc.  After  break- 
fast I  got  a  glimpse  of  tbe  *'  City  '*  of  Black  River.  There 
were  a  few  mansions,  evidently  such  as  described,  and 
quite  a  collection  of  business  houses,  irregularly  scat- 
tered through  the  forest  without  any  reference  to  streets. 
Only  one  straight  street  v.as  visible  ~  that  on  which  the 
fine  residenccc  were  located  and  lying  along  the  Lake 
Shore.  The  spectacle  iirosented  by  Lake  Huron  in  the 
glare  of  the  sun  was  imposing.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
penetrate  were  huge  hills  of  ice  that  towered  like  me- 
dium-sized icebergs.  The  sunrise  I  had  beheld  at  the 
time  of  the  termination  of  the  ball  was  gorgeous  be- 
yond description.  Enormous  cloud-banks  overhanging 
the  lake  blazed  like  fierce  volcanoes,  and  overhead  the 
sky  was  clear,  but  to  the  west  was  another  ma«s  of  dark 
cloud  bank  reflecting  all  the  colors  of  the  prism  from  its 
rival  next  to  the  sun.  The  day  grew  reasonably  warm,  so 
that  ordinary  Winter  clothing  was  sufficient,  and  I  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  first  day  in  the  forest,  and 
a  furious  blizzard  on  the  next. 

After  breakfast  we  got  aboard  a  log-railway  engine,  and 
started  for  the  main  field  of  operations.  There  were 
thirty-five  miles  of  steel  tracks  in  the  forast,  and  the  log 
hauling  was  done  by  means  of  four  big  engines  and  125 
flat  cars.  We  were  soon  transferred  to  the  field  of  opera- 
tions, about  fifteen  miles  back  from  Black  River.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  extraordinary  scene  of  Arctic  bird -life 
wliich  riveted  my  attention  as  we  passed  through  the 
depths  of  the  forest  On  the  loftiest  trees  overlooking 
the  lake,  eagle  after  eagle  was  visible,  sitting  motionless 
on  the  topmost  dead  branch,  and  gazing  far  out  to  soa 
like  some  stoic  guardian  of  the  forest.  Winging  hero  and 
there,  were  immense  snowy  owls,  their  white  plumage 
specked  with  black,  forming  a  weird  harmony  with  the 
great  depths  of  snow  and  the  black  bodies  of  the  trees. 
Big  flocks  of  birds  wheeled  through  the  open,  and  swept 
out  over  the  brush  -  like  tree  -  tops.  Occasionally  one 
saw  a  flock  of  red-polls,  little  gray  birds  with  crimson 
breasts  ;  then  a  flock  of  grosbeaks  abont  the  size  of  the 
robin,  the  young  with  olive  backs  and  crimson  breasts, 
the  old  entirely  crimson  ;  then  flocks  of  crossbills, 
of  the  same  size,  scarlet  in  color,  with  bills  which  cross 
each  other.  Then  there  were  those  noisy  crowds  of 
birds  which  always  train  together — the  nuthatch,  the 
chickadee,  the  downy  and  hairy  woodpeckers,  the  king- 
lets, the  brown  snowbirds,  and  the  little  brown  creepers. 
The  blue  -  jay  uttered  anon  his  shrill  ory,  the  ruffed 
grouse  drummed  his  importance  on  the  distant  log,  tbe 
dark-yellow  pine-finches  chattered  in  the  tree-tops,  the 
chickadee  spoke  his  mnsical  note  almost  in  one*s  ear,  and 
the  nuthatch  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  forest  with  his 
strange  rattling  note.  Boast  of  your  grand  operas,  O 
metropolitan  cities  1  but  on  the  shores  of  Huron,  in  the 
heart  of  Nature*8  wilds.  111  show  thee  Natnre*8  own 
music-drama  as  beautiful,  as  spectacular,  as  grandly  in- 
spiring as  the  greatest  Wagnerian  effort  ever  heard  at 
Bayreuth. 

The  team  roads  through  the  forest  are  sprinkled  with 
water  at  four  o'clock  every  morning,  and,  having  a  bed 
of  solid  ice,  are  always  in  a  magnificent  condition,  eaaily 
kept  clear  of  snow  and  dSbris, 

In  strolling  along  one  of  these  roads,  I  was  impressed 
with  tbe  fact  that  a  pine  forest,  in  a  sense,  is  not  a  pine 
forest  The  (iaet  is  that  only  abont  one-twelfth  of  these 
dense  fofeste  10   composed  of  the   pineSi     The  yast 


majority  of  the  trees  are  boecho**,  hiicUe.s,  hemlocks,  ce» 
dars,  maples,  cottonwoods,  tamarack^^,  spruces,  etc.  Hence 
the  so-called  denuding  of  our  forests,  and  consequent 
climatic  effect,  is  in  this  section  of  the  world,  to  say  tho 
least,  a  popular  chimera.  But  here,  in  the  heart  of  tho 
forest.,  one  learns  the  true  lesson  of  love,  and  sees  in 
typical  metaphor  Nature's  idea  of  matrimony.  Side  by 
side  of  each  big,  tall,  black,  surly  pine  stands  a  beautiful 
slender  flesh-colored  Norway  jiine,  equally  as  tall,  but 
more  graceful,  both  locked  in  a  foliaged  embrace.  It  seems 
a  relief  to  know  that  tho  ex  ctions  of  commerce  are  such 
that  both  must  fall  together  and  neither  one  be  left 
to  mourn,  as  it  were,  tho  loss  of  companionship  Or  pro- 
tection. 

I  asked  tho  privilege  of  observing  the  history  of  a  tree 
as  made  in  one  day.  My  host  conducted  me  away  from 
the  roadway  to  an  initial  point.  A  tree  having  been 
selected,  it  was  first  notched  to  keep  it  from  splitting. 
Then  two  men  attacked  it  with  a  crosscut  saw,  and  in  two 
and  one-half  minutes  it  tottered  and  fell  with  a  roar, 
breaking  down  every  limb  and  tree  in  its  path,  and  hurl- 
ing a  small  hurricane  of  snow,  twigs  and  splinters  in  a 
wide  circle  around.  Two  men  will  fell  100  trees  in  one 
day,  or  about  70,000  feet  There  are  16  sawyers  engaged, 
who  fell  an  average  of  400,000  feet  daily.  When  my  treo 
was  prostrate,  a  gang  of  swampers  cut  a  road  to  it,  and 
some  peelers  stripped  it.  It  was  then  skidded  to  a  small 
log  roll  way,  and  left  in  company  with  other  logs.  But 
I  watched  it  until  it  was  loaded,  by  aid  of  oxen,  on  to  a 
drag,  and  hauled  to  the  log  rail  way.  Here  I  lost  track  of 
it,  but  know  that  at  night  it  reached  the  g^eat  roll  way  on 
Lake  Huron,  and  if  it  had  been  Summer  would  have 
started  on  its  voyage  to  Tonawanda,  on  Niagara  River. 

We  next  visited  a  large  gang  of  men  who  were  engaged 
in  constructing  new  lines  of  log  railways.  In  most  pine 
tracts  rails  are  made  of  wood,  but  in  the  Alger  tract  all 
rails  are  steel.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  at  this  point 
that  many  of  the  present  railways  beginning  on  a  line 
crossing  the  State  from  Detroit  to  Grand  Haven  were 
formerly  log  railways,  pushed  through  the  forest  to  facili- 
tate logging,  and  afterward  added  to  growing  systems  <»f 
roads. 

By  one  o'clock,  the  pangs  of  hunger  naturally  direetod 
our  steps  to  a  logging  camp,  where  we  were  made  com- 
fortable at  the  camp  ** restaurant."  The  camp  comprised 
a  collection  of  log  and  rough  board  houses.  Inside  thcf^e 
were  stoves,  and  bunks  in  double  tiers.  On  each  bnnk 
were  coarse  mattresses  and  huge  piles  of  heavy  blankots. 
I  was  invited  to  spend  the  night  in  one  of  these  bunks, 
but,  remembering  the  luxurious  bed  at  mine  host's,  and 
seeing  cockroaches  of  enormous  size,  woodticks  and  othor 
insects  with  hungry  eyes  and  capacious  abdomens,  I  de- 
clined the  invitation  with  many  ap|)arent  regrets.  Two 
long  tables  extended  throughout  the  restaurant,  loadcil 
with  baked  beans,  rashers  of  bacon,  called  "  sowbelly"  in 
camp,  pans  filled  with  boiled  corned  beef,  termed  "  salt- 
junk  "  in  woodland  vernacular,  pitchers  of  molasses,  bet- 
ter known  as  *'  black  strap,"  large  dishes  containing  big 
cakes  of  butter,,  with  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  oleo- 
margarine, pdea  of  bread,  cut  in  slices  each  a  foot  long, 
and  other  coarse  edibles.  Well,  I  was  hungry  and  tired, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  traveling  dentist  wlio 
was  operating  in  a  capacious  mouth  from  which  screams 
issued,  maile  a  hearty  repast  and  buried  its  remembrance 
with  a  choice  imported  cigar,  not,  however,  untd  I  lia^l 
been  offered  a  camp  clay  pipe,  browned  by  many  bat- 
tles, and  some  tobacco  which  resembled  caked  caviar 
chopped  into  coarse  hash.  After  some  Lasty  compliments 
to  several  burly  cooks,  we  emexged  just  in  time  to  see  * 
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If  aoT  oue  is  mad  abont  it,  and  is  determined  to 
celebrato  the  11th  of  February  anjbow,  be  can  go  to 
Kiissia  to  do  it,  and  then  celebrate  tbe  same  day  as  \re 
du  ;  for  in  tbat  country  and  its  dependencies  the  change 
has  not  been  made,  and  they  are  more  than  eleven  and  a 
half  davs  behind  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  are  not  many  in  the  present  generation  who 
know  of  it  from  their  own  experience,  but  if  they  will 
talk  with  any  old  peraon  who  can  count  up  his  years  to 
threcscore-and-ten  or  more,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  can 
remember  when  many,  if  not  most,  papers  had  two  appa- 
rontly  different  dates  on  them,  and  followed  by  the 
capital  letters  **0.  S.,"  meaning  *'old  style,*'  the  other 
by  the  capital  letters  ''N.  S.,"  meaning  *'new  style,"  and 
yet  both  specifying  the  same  point  in  time.  Like  this  : 
1802,  *l:-',J  JJ  g;  That  same  person  will  doubtless  also 
tell  you  that  his  father  has  said  that  it  took  manv  years 
for  the  public  to  become  accustomed  to  the  change. 


THE  CALLA  AND  ITS  COUSINS. 

The  arums  belong  to  that  great  division  of  plants,  the 
endogens,  in  which  are  included  the  true  aqifatics — 
leuinaceic,  ty jihads,  naiads,  alismads,  and  plants  with 
tuberous  roots,  as  the  lily  and  orchis  families.  Like  the 
latter,  the  arums  have  tuberous  roots,  are  mostly  tropical, 
and  some  are  aerial,  and  swing  from  tall  tropical  trees 
like  the  orchids  of  equatorial  countries.  Tbe  great 
favorite  of  the  arums  for  Winter  culture  in  the  North  is 
Qdla  yEthiopica,  the  common  calla.  Who  does  not  find 
delight  in  watching  the  growth  and  unfolding  of  a  calla 
bud  till  it  blooms  out  into  the  peerless,  vase-like  flower, 
with  outlines  as  exquisitely  defined  as  if  sculptured, 
superbly  set  among  a  cluster  of  dark,  shining  green 
leaves  that  arc  so  large  and  luxuriant  that  they  seem  too 
heavy  for  the  succulent  green  stems  !  While  this  plant  is 
80  carefully  guarded  from  frost  and  cold,  its  near  rela- 
tive, symplocarpuSf  is  with  us  the  earliest  flower  seen  in 
the  springtime.  It  is  of  coarser  fibre  than  its  fair 
cousin,  but  has  it  not  some  of  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
calla  in  its  lifeblood,  that  quickens  it  to  send  up  its 
great  purple-hooded  flower  in  March  while  the  snows 
linger  and  the  temi)erature  is  often  below  the  freezing 
point  ?  Is  there  not  something  tropical,  too,  in  its  size 
and  color  and  shape— like  a  great  purple  mottled  shell 
of  the  Indies  or  a  product  of  the  inaccessible  forests  of 
Brazil?  How  carefnl  the  thick  purple-hooded  spathe 
folds  around  and  drops  down  in  a  point  to  protect  the 
flower-stalk,  densely  set  and  tasseled  with  the  dull  purple 
flowers  ! 

The  roots  are  seldom  more  than  six  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  perhaps  the  juices  never  con- 
geal, so  that  the  buds  push  up  slightly  during  the  mild 
Winter  days.  The  leayes,  on  short  petioles,  are  large  and 
broadly  ovate,  and  do  not  appear  until  after  the  flower. 
This  plant  has  sometimes  been  called  bear- weed.  Lin- 
L.L'Us  thought  it  a  dracontinm. 

There  is  another  cousin  to  the  beautiful  calla,  ArUacma 
t.  ///)/< iV/Mwi—Jack-in-the-pnlpit,  or  Jack-the-preaoher,  as 
i  is  familiarly  oalled—that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
li  >y  and  girl.  From  its  damp  covert  under  the  shadow 
(,f  a  lichened  wall,  with  the  mnsic  of  an  unfettered  brook 
{ )v  an  anthem  and  a  reverent  company  of  early  flowers — 
hepatica,  violets,  anemones,  in  their  pretty  Spring  robes 
—  for  an  audience,  he  preaches  from  his  lowly  pnlpit 
many  a  sermon  of  Qod*s  goodness  and  love  in  taking  oare 
of  each  tiny  plant  through  the  oold  Winter  and  flushing  it 
with  h'fe  and  beaiity  in  the  wann  breath  and  annshine  of 


May.  The  spathe  and  spadix  are  sometimes  wholly  green, 
but  oftener  striped  and  flecked  with  purple  and  white. 
Dr.  Gray  has  given  this  plant  the  name  of  Indian  turnip, 
because  the  roots  wero  once  used  as  food  by  the  Indians. 
The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  bright,  coral  -  like  berries 
that  arc  seen  in  Autumn.  To  the  taste  they  are  acrid 
and  poisonous. 

Prominent  among  Northern  arums  is  Acorns  calamus, 
the  graceful  sweet  flag,  with  its  scented  arethusan  leaves 
and  cone-shaped  spadix  set  with  stan'y  flowers.  The 
flower-spike  curiously  emerges  half-way  up  the  leaf-like 
sca|)e.  Its  ensiform  leaves,  light  green,  smooth  and 
pointed  with  tbe  exquisite  flowers,  show  among  the- 
recds  and  rushes  and  overflow  of  meadow-bloom  as  the 
diviuest  creation  of  all.  This  plant  was  well  known  ta 
the  Greeks.  Were  not  the  leaves  of  sweet  flag  the  fra- 
grant rushes  upon  which  Theocritus  and  his  friends  re- 
clined after  their  walk  out  to  the  suburban  home  of 
Phrasidamus,  where  was  held  the  great  autumnal  festi- 
val in  honor  of  Ceres  ?  We  do  know  that  on  festive 
occasions  these  aromatic  leaves  were  strewn  upon  the 
floors  of  the  old  homes  in  "  merrie  England,"  and  that 
the  dim  aisles  of  churches  and  cathedrals  were  brightened 
with  these  rush -like  leaves,  their  sweet  perfume  blending 
with  the  sacred  service. 

Orontium  aquaticum  (golden  club),  the  most  striking 
of  the  northern  arums,  has  large,  smooth,  velvety  leaves 
niue  inches  in  length,  lighter  on  the  under  surface.  The 
spadix,  covered  with  a  mass  of  golden  flowers,  is  on  a 
white  stalk  that  is  without  a  scape  or  any  inflorescence. 
When  the  i)lant  grows  under  the  water,  the  leaves  float 
on  the  surface,  but  in  swampy  ground  they  erect  them- 
selves until  they  fall  by  their  own  weight.  This  plant 
was  found  in  the  bogs  of  Virginia  by  Rev.  John  Bannis- 
ter as  early  as  1680.  He  described  it  as  a  floating  arum. 
Clayton  fifty  years  later  sent  it  to  Gronobius,  who  took  it 
to  be  a  potamogeton  with  large  glaucous  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers  on  a  long  dense-stalked  spike.  Linnaeus  classed 
the  plant  as  an  orontium.  Dr.  Gray  says  the  origin  of 
the  name  is  obscure.  Kalm,  in  his  travels  in  America, 
says  that  the  Indians  called  the  plant  tdw-kee,  and  that 
they  ate  the  dried  seeds  like  peas,  or  boiled  them  in  milk 
and  butter,  and  used  them  instead  of  bread.  Tliis  ])lant 
is  found  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  being  tlie  only  spccits 
in  America. 

Cafla  paluBtris  (water-arum),  is  the  only  species  fouod 
as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle.  This  is  a  small  plant, 
with  dark-green,  heart-shaped  leaves  that  rest  upon  the 
surface  of  a  bog,  and  make  an  effective  background  for 
the  pretty  white  flowers  that  appear  at  intervals  among 
them.  How  we  do  enthuse  over  these  wax-like  little 
flowers,  found  so  nnexpectedly  in  home  -  meadows,  and 
having  so  much  the  aspect  of  the  common  calla,  that  we 
feel  that  we  must  take  them  home  with  us  and  protect 
them  from  frost  and  cold  !  Bnt  they  differ  from  the 
common  calla  in  the  shape  of  the  spathe,  which  is  not 
convolute  bnt  recurved,  and  the  anthers  have  no  fila- 
ments, bnt  are  sessile. 


Why  "I"  AND  **J"  ABE  Dotted.  — The  small  letter 
'*  i  "  was  formerly  written  without  tlie  dot  The  dot  was 
introduced  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  distinguish  '*  i  " 
from  *'  e  "  in  hasty  and  indistinct  writing.  The  letter  "  1 " 
was  originally  used  where  "  j  "  is  now  employed.  The 
distinction  between  "  i "  and  "  j "  was  introdnoed  by  the 
Dutch  printers  at  a  comparativelj  reoent  date,  and  the 
"  j  "  was  dotted  because  the  "  i,"  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived, was  written  with  a  dot 
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honra  pass  agreeably,  in- 
doors or  out. 

After  we  Lad  been  sUt- 
iDg  at  the  place  a  few 
dava,  ire  took  a  notioD 
one  TDoming  to  explore 
the  hoQBe,  ot  trhicli  we 
had  as  yet  seen  bnt  a 
part,  Bod  found  Boine  en- 
tertaiumeot  ia  nindiog 
tlrougU  tortuons  pass- 
ages and  coming  unex- 
pectedly apon  some  little 
room  vhich  had  a  pleas- 
ant oat  look,  or  some 
lai^t  apartment  iritU 
more  angles  than  a 
mstbematician  ever  de- 
scribed. We  saw  it  all, 
Imt  were  stopped  by  one 
large  door,  irbiok  was 
locked.  Wben  onr  kind 
friend  joined  ns,  after 
ber  round  of  matutinal 
[  her  of  the  eiploratioo 
iosity  having  T)eeii  excited 
me  former  proprietor  had 
H  of  bifl  spouses  in 


"  there  Lave  been  grsy- 
1  our  femily,  but  never  a 
IT  locked  is  the  entrance  to 
ise,  and  yon  wonld  have 
le  mantelpiece  in  mybeJ- 
\a  when  you  like,  bnt  yon 


until  the  whole  was  as  quaint 
and  pictaresqns  a  combination  ot  gables,  chimneys,  jut- 
ting wings  and  nooks  and  corners  as  poet  or  painter 
could  desire.  Within,  it  was  a  nest  of  comfort,  filled 
^th  devices  for  Inxnrious  repose,  or  for  making  the  time 
pass  pleasantly.  Round  about  it  stood  noble  trees 
which  bod  braved  the  storms  of  many  a  Winter,  and 
«till  looked  as  fresb  and  unworn  oa  though  they  bod 
been  planted  but  a  decade.  The  monaich  of  them  all 
was  a  locnat,  wbiob  seemed  to  look  down  upon  us  wbite 
people  with  a  little  contempt,  for  it  was  there  long  before 
«  white  man  set  foot  upon  the  island.  A  blaok-walout 
woe,  perhaps,  as  old,  but  still  gave  abnndant  fruit  The 
«lms,  towering  in  the  air,  were  Englisb  elms,  planted 
before  our  superb  American  elm  was  entirely  appre- 
ciated. 

Onr  hostess  had  inherited  from  her  Knickerbocker  bu- 
cestora  a  genius  for  housekeeping.  Everything  in  the 
dwelling  went  on  with  perfect  order  and  quietness,  with- 
out B  jar  in  tbs  domestic  machinery.  Exquisite  neatness 
ruled  everywhere  and  dust  appeared  afraid  to  enter  the 
jnnnsiou,  although  every  port  of  it  was  freely  used.  This 
excellent  condition,  however,  was  not  attained  without 
some  tronble.  The  mistress  of  the  domain  had  one  car- 
ilinal  role— that  things  would  not  go  well  without  ade- 
quate Buperviaion.  So  every  morning  she  left  na  to 
amuse  onrselves  for  two  or  three  hours,  while  she  looked 
after  the  maids,  and  not  only  gave  her  orders  in  kitchen, 
bnttery  and  parlor,  bat  saw  that  those  orders^or  some 
«f  tbem,  at  least — were  in  process  of  (nlflllment.  This 
morning  duty  done,  she  was  at  our  service  for  the  re- 
tuainder  of  the  day,  fortil&iu  snggeBtioos-foT  making  the 


The   next    i 
worm,  and  we 
langnidly  at    t 
work,  when  iti 
that  it  might 
able  diversion 
attic.     So,  geti 
we   opened  tl 
led    thereto. 
We    found 
within  a  nar- 
row staircase 
witb    a   bal- 
ustrade, and, 
on  ascend- 
ing,   discov- 
ered that  the 
whole      door 
was  an  open 
garret,  light- 
ed    b.v    loz- 
enge-shaped 
cnts    in    the 
wall.     Thn 
ratters  above 
were  black 
with  age. 
and  the  oak 
looked  as 
hard  sa  iron. 
Tacked  awsy 
snugly    ot 


ona  wtTn-BOTTU  1 
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more  difficult  subject.  Among  tLe  rubbish  vaa  a  Xoak.- 
iiig- glass  cracked  all  tlie  nay  across  in  tbreo  or  fonr 
places  ;  and  not  cracked  straight,  bat  with  that  perver- 
sity peculiar  to  looking-gl&Baes,  in  a  diagonal  faahioo, 
thiis  making  irregnlarl;  shaped  pieces.  What  could  be 
done  with  these  odd-shaped  bits  passed  my  comprehen- 
sion. But  she  who  took  hold  of  tliem  was  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

Out  of  a  piece  of  stiff  pasteboard  she  cut  a  square  a 
little  larger  than  the  piece  of  glass,  and  the  glass  was  laid 
on  the  pasttiboard.  Then  out  of  ordinary  wrapping- 
paper  was  cnt  a  square  of  the  same  size,  from  the  centre 
of  which  was  cut  another  square,  leaving  a  border  of 
three  inches.  The  paper  was  neatly  pasted  over  the 
edges  of  the  glass  on  to  the  pasteboard  beneath.  Strips 
of  very  heavy  dark-gray  wrapping-paper  two  inches  wide 
and  ten  inches  long,  folded  through  the  centre  length- 
wise, were  pasted  on,  with  the  folded  edges  next  to  the 
glass,  forming  a  square  of  five  inches.  From  the  same 
.gray  wrapping-paper  was  cat  a  square  of  sixteen  inches. 
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and  front  the  centre  of  this  another  sqnare  of  five  inches, 
with  the  corners  cut  ec  as  to  turn  down.  This  large 
square  was  lined  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  of  the  same 
aizo  OS  the  former  piece,  with  a  sqnare  of  tour  inches  cut 
from  the  centre,  and  the  wrapping-paper  turned  in  at 
the  centre  square  and  pasted  down.  Then  this  sqnare  of 
wrapping-paper  thns  lined  was  placed  on. the  square 
which  held  the  glass,  and  the  outside  edges  of  the  paper 
tnmed  over  the  whole  and  pasted  down  fii-mly,  A  piece 
of  paper  ten  inches  square,  pasted  on  the  back,  held 
down  tha  edges.  On  the  border  round  the  glass  was 
painted  a  spray  of  dogwood  blossoms,  and  tlie  white 
flowers  showed  to  great  advantage  against  tlis  dark  gray 
background.  Lntestring  ribbon,  held  in  place  by  strips 
of  paper  pasted  over  the  ends,  served  as  a  cord  where- 
with to  hang  the  mirror,  which  was  so  pretty  tliat  we 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  vainest  man  who  beheld 
it  would  forget  to  look  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  his 
whole  attention  would  be  absorbed  by  the  frame. 

It  was  a  different  object  altogether  which  the  other  of 
my  comrades  had  taken  in  hand.  Hanging  on  a  line  in 
the  garret  were  some  gourds  which  had  hung  there  long 
«aougb  to  become  quite  dry.     Art  never  made  anything 


mora  graceful  in  shape  than  those  gourds.  A  thorough 
shaking  of  one  of  them  loosened  the  seeds  and  fibres  in- 
siJe.  From  the  neck  was  sawn  off,  carefully  and  evenly, 
a  piece  about  two  inches  long,  and  through  this  opening 
the  seeds  and  fibres  were  emptied.  A  piece  of  wood 
somewhat  longer  than  the  piece  of  gourd  sawed  off  was 
cut  at  the  end  to  make  a  stopper.  The  gourd  waa 
painted  with  a  vine,  the  stem  twining  ronnd  the  neck 
and  stopper,  and  a  coat  of  Tarnish  brought  out  the  colors 
and  made  them  permanent.  Another  gourd  was  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  neck  of  the  gourd 
was  left  intact  and  used  for  a  handle,  and  the  bowl  cut 
to  form  a  cup.  When  the  water-bottle  thus  made  waa 
set  upon  a  stand,  and  the  drinking-cnp  hung  up  behind  it 
with  a  ribbon,  we  were  all  quite  sure  that  money  could 
not  buy  a  set  which  would  equal  it  in  beauty. 

As  we  were  finishing  these  three  articles  we  received  a 

visit  one  morning  iroia  some  birds,  one  of  them  a  city 

sparrow,  who   had  left  his  urban  residence  for  countr; 

air.     As  the  little   creatnr<s   hopped   about  they  gave  a 

glance  at  our  handiwork  and  seemed 

.  to  noil   approval  of  it.     Cheered  by 

X  the  i^hirping  praise  of  these  connois- 
seurs, we   i-esolved    to    conlinue  our 

From  the  slei'piug  -  room  of  her 
who  had  transformed  the  bit  of  glass 
into  ft  mirror  opened  a  little  dreu- 
ing-room,  which  was  Ihe  coziest  place 
imaginable  in  all  respects  save  one. 
Its  only  wintlow  was  shaded  by  tha 
ordinary  blind  alone,  and  thus  had  ft 
stiff,  hard  look.  In  an  old  chest  in 
the  attic  was  an  embroidered  book- 
muslin  dress,  in  wliich  some  beauty 
had  doubtless  danced  in  days  gone 
by.  From  this  discarded  dress  was 
cnt  enough  to  make  half  -  curtains, 
which  now  are  often  called  Dutch 
curtains  ;  the  embroidery  serving  for 
trimming  at  the  bottom,  while  tho 
top  and  sides  were  hemmed.  In 
driving,  one  afternoon,  to  the  distent 
village,  a  bamboo  pole  six  feet  long 
was  bought  for  ten  cents,  and  some 
rings  cost  abont  as  much.  When 
hung  by  the  rings  on  the  bamboo, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  window  by  brass  hooks,  and 
from  the  centre  of  the  pole  a  small  Jamaica  ginger  jar 
filled  with  rnnning  vines,  the  little  dressing-room  was 
finished. 

She  who  had  turned  the  gounls  into  water-bottle  and 
onp  took  in  charge  an  empty  flask  of  Chinnti  wine.  A 
powiler  which  cost  but  little  served  to  gild  the  basket- 
work  whicli  covereil  the  flask,  and  when  its  long  nock 
was  fitted  with  dainty  ferns  and  vines,  and  it  was  hung 
across  the  corner  of  a  picture  -  frame,  it  added  a  new 
decoration  to  the  handsomely  furnished  room. 

For  myself,  I  had  been  vexed  during  my  stay  by  the 
sight  of  an  ugly  box,  in  which  grew  a  Inrgo  pnlm-liks 
plant  near  the  piazza,  and  I  determined  to  fabricate 
something  more  worDiy  of  the  graceful  foliagei  For  this 
purpose  I  took  a  common  nail-keg,  as  unsightly  a  look- 
ing object  as  anything  in  tho  garret.  Tho  top  of  the  kog 
was  sawed  off,  leaving  abont  two -thirds.  Handles  of 
smoothly  planed  boards  were  fastened  on.  The  whole 
was  painted  a  dark  -  red.  with  an  ornamental  figure  done 
in  a  lighter  shade  of  red,  and  then  ^-amished.  Thna 
treated,  the  ugly  keg  took  the  torm,  color,  and,  it  mifU 


the  curtains  t 
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almost  be  said,  elegance,  of  an  expensive  vase.  When 
the  stately  plant  was  transferred  from  the  hideous  box  to 
its  new  receptacle  it  seemed  to  gain  new  dignity. 

Bat  our  visit,  like  all  pleasant  things  in  this  world, 
^  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  we  had  to  cut  short  our 
decorative  labors.  When  our  kind  hostess  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  saw  what  we  had  done,  we  had  no  end  of 
praises,  and  they  all  declared,  with  one  consent,  that 
they  should  always  thereafter  look  with  respect  on  a 
heap  of  rubbish. 


AFTER   SUNSET. 

Atteb  sunset  in  the  west, 

Rol>es  thut  clad  the  monarch  Day, 
Golden  crown  and  crimson  vest. 

All  are  spurned  and  cast  away. 
Far  along  the  purple  sea 

Fading  splendors  slowly  die ; 
Ifany  a  bird  to  many  a  tree 

Ruetiing  flics,  for  night  is  nigh. 

After  sunset,  gone  the  glow, 

Ail  the  air  with  silence  fills ; 
After  sunset,  colder  blow 

Wailing  winds  from  lonely  hills. 
Ceased  is  labor,  hushed  is  mirth, 

Day  has  died  on  couch  of  gold; 
Twilight  vails  the  weary  earth. 

Quiet  broods  o*er  flock  and  fold. 

After  sunset,  o*er  the  moor 

Slowly  flies  the  plover  home ; 
To  the  leafy  cottage-door. 

Sleepy-eyed,  the  children  come; 
Watching  how  the  great  white  moon 

Rises  high  oVr  hill  and  plain; 
Silvery  stars  will  sparkle  soon, 

Peeping  out  and  in  again. 

After  sunset,  melodies 

All  unheard  in  noisy  day. 
Like  a  fragrant  southern  breeze 

Through  the  pensive  spirit  stray. 
Memories  lost,  ah,  me  I  so  long, 

Floating  round  me  dreamily. 
Like  a  dim-remembered  song. 

Melt  into  a  thought  of  thee  I 
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Bv  Malvolio. 

God  never  gavo  a  fairer  sun  to  the  world  than  the  one 
shedding  his  farewell  rays  over  the  woods  and  fields  of 
Maitland.  He  creeps  to  the  stately  trees  and  showers 
golden  kisses  on  their  feet ;  he  glides  np  the  long  oak 
avenne  and  gilds  the  rusty  pillars  of  the  old  colonnade 
with  a  glory  that  Solomon's  temples  could  not  have 
rivaled  ;  his  light  lies  upon  the  daffodils,  that  flaunt 
themselves  airily,  and  seem  saying  to  their  master,  "  Go 
your  way.  You  have  made  us  in  your  image,  and  now 
we  need  you  not." 

Down  in  the  valley  a  little  stream  croons  like  a  child 
half  sung  to  sleep.  Beside  it  sits  a  girl,  with  plaits  as 
vellow  as  the  daffodils,  and  a  head  bowed,  like  to  a  rain- 
filled  flower.  Guilty  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  could 
not  have  looked  more  dejected.  The  only  sign  of  heart's 
blood  in  her  exquisite  face  lies  in  the  lips,  which  are  as 
red  as  the  rose  lying  in  the  lap  of  her  white  wool  gown. 
Her  great  brown  eyes  are  as  sombre  and  dry  as  last 
year's  dead  leaves  at  her  feet,  and  as  she  rests  bar  obin 
weanly  upon  her  clasped  bands  one  w<ml  rings  in  bar 
ears  like  a  funeral  knell— a  magical,  bopefol  word  to 
most  young  hearts — ^to-monow  I 


Up  at  the  house  sowing- women  are  puttiug  I  he  finish- 
iug  touches  upon  her  wedding-wardrobe.  A  moment 
ago  she  asked  if  they  were  through  with  her,  and  upon 
receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  the  tired  slave  of  her 
slaves  went  out  for  a  last  look  at  the  forest  and  meadows 
that  had  known  her  for  the  twenty  years  of  her  life. 

"After  all  my  girlish  dreams,  this  is  to  be  the  end  !" 
she  cries,  and  the  brook  takes  up  the  last  word,  seeming 
to  sing  it  over  and  over. 

Upon  the  hillside  she  sees  her  dog,  a  biight-eyed  Irish 
setter,  bounding  toward  her,  and  when  he  comes  and 
licks  her  face  and  paws  her  hair  in  loving  canine  fashion, 
she  puts  her  arms  about  him,  and  sobs  out  in  irrepressi- 
ble anguish  : 

**  Oh,  Val,  Val,  you  didn't  know  I  was  to  be  married 
to-morrow !" 

A  voice  behind  hers  answers,  **Yes,  I  knew  it." 

She  is  white  to  the  lips  as  she  turns  and  sees  the  woful 
face  above  her,  but  she  rises  and  speaks  with  quiet 
dignity,  as  only  a  brave  soul  can. 

**  How  are  you,  Val  ?"  extending  a  cold,  trembling 
hand.     **Whvdid  tou  come?" 

"Do  you  think  I  could  keep  from  coming  when  I 
heard  you  were  going  to  be  married  ?"  he  cries,  vehe- 
mently. "Do  you  think  I'm  a  man  to  let  the  only  thing 
on  earth  I  love  leave  my  life  without  doing  all  I  can  to 
keep  it  ?"    ' 

"You've  done  everything  on  earth  to  prevent  yon  from 
keeping  it,"  she  says,  bitterly. 

"I  know  I  haven't  been  good,"  he  replies,  with  pas- 
sionate impatience  ;  "  but  I've  loved  you  with  the  one 
good  part  of  me,  and  I've  never  loved  any  other  woman. 
That  ought  to  count  for  something.  So  many  fellows 
have  asked  dozens  of  women  to  marry  them.  Oh  I 
Margaret,  think  of  it  ;  I've  loved  you  your  whole  life 
long.  Can  yoa  throw  it  a\*ay  ?  Can  you  forget  me? 
Won't  it  seem  a  little  hard,  sometimes  ?'  he  pleads,  with 
his  heart  in  his  eyes  and  voice. 

The  eyes  and  voice  are  indeed  capable  of  containing  a 
heart,  for  they  are  most  deep,  and  soft,  and  pure  ;  and 
the  man  is  altogether  a  godlike  specimen  of  beauty,  for 
he  is  tall  and  perfectly  formed  ;  his  head  is  nobly  molded, 
and  the  expression  of  the  clearcut  Grecian  features  is 
intellectual,  at  times  brilliant,  and  ever  most  inuocent 
and  boyish. 

She  looks  upon  him,  noting  tenderly  every  familiar 
curve  of  his  face,  and,  forgetting  fv)r  a  moment  all  tliiL^a 
save  the  knowledge  of  his  dear  presence,  she  gives  words 
to  an  absurdly  personal  thought. 

"  Yes,  you  are  just  the  same  innocent,  Sunday-school- 
looking  boy  you  were  in  short  pante.  If" — wistfully — 
"  you  just  were  a  Sunday-school  boy  there'd  be  hope  for 
the  future." 

"Well,"  smiling  meagrely,  "I'm  not,  vou  know,  and 
you  might  not  love  me  if  I  were.  Good  women  don't 
love  good  men  often." 

"Because  there  are  so  few  good  men  to  love." 

"Then   why  can't  you   throw   in  your   lot  with   the 
majority  of  women  ?    Oh,  Margie,  try  me  again  ;   I  will  • 
be  good,  and  give  up  drinking  aud  gambling,  and—and 
everything,"  blushing  l>efore  her  honest  eyes. 

"Didn't  I  try  you  for  three  years  ?  Wasn't  I  patient  ? 
And  what  was  my  reward  ?  Nothing  but  stories  of  your 
recklessness  and  dissipation  constantly  reaching  mo-* 
stories  from  a  source  I  could  not  donbt.  Do  you  think 
I  wanted  to  give  yon  up,  when  your  love  was  the  life  of 
my  life  ?  My  God  I"  she  says,  her  face  growing  pinched 
and  gray  with  snfTering,  "  bow  I  have  prayed  and  hoped 
against  hope  for  yon-— prayed  for  yon  hopelessly  so  long 
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Nor  tears  of  an j  kind.  Don't  worry  orer  me,  mammy. 
Fm  sad  over  leaving  the  old  Lome,  that's  alL" 

**  Yes,  I  knows,  mistis,  but  love  don*  keer  'bout  homes, 
kase  love  lives  in  folks'  hearts.  Did  jo'  know  Marse  Yal 
done  come  ?"  she  asks,  abruptly. 

"Yes,"  coldly;  but  the  old  soul  calmly  contin<ies  : 

"  Ah  !  he  were  a  handsom'  lad,  an'  so  good  and  pure- 
faced.  How  I  'mines  me  uf  de  time  yo'  used  to  walk  in 
de  woods  togeder.  'Fore  Gord  !  if  yo'  hadn't  had  on  no 
does  I'd  er  'clared  yo'  was  Adam  and  £be  afore  de  sar- 
pent  cum,  for  y o*  bofe  had  de  faces  ub  new-born  angels. " 

She  smiles  faintly  at  this  speech,  then  the  thought  of 
him  opens  the  floodgates  at  last,  and  her  form  sways 
with  i>assionate  sobs.  The  black  woman  takes  the  girl 
in  her  arms,  soothing  her  with  the  comforting  word:?  and 
caresses  of  her  babyhood.  Her  bright  hair  has  come 
down  to  cover  the  stricken  form  in  a  shining  shroud — the 
same  old  stoiy  of  gilded  pain.  Her  tears  have  done  her 
a  world  of  good,  and  she  is  quiet  now. 

"  I  think  I  can  go  to  sleep  if  you  will  leave  me  now, 
mammy,"  she  says.  *'I  was  overwrought,  but  I  feel 
better/' 

The  old  woman  departs  reluctantly,  and  goes  down 
the  stairs  with  a  heart  as  dark  as  the  face  above  it. 

Sleep  is  far  from  the  eyes  of  the  girl  who  sits  at  her 
window  thinking,  thinking.  Is  all  this  misery  really 
true  ?  she  wonders,  or  is  it  a  dream  she  has  dreamed  ? 
Why  had  Valentine  come  back  ?  and  why,  oh,  why  had 
her  heart  been  made  to  love  him  when  it  was  all  to  end 
in  anguish  ?  Yet,  her  thoughts  ran  on,  she  will  be  a  good 
wife  to  this  other  man ;  she  will  try  to  love  him.  He 
has  promised  to  buy  Maitland  for  her,  and  if  he  gives 
her  back  her  old  home  she  will  be  obliged  to  love  him. 
Before  her  arises  a  vision  of  the  two  men,  standing  side 
by  side.  One,  broad,  thickset,  with  large  hands  and 
feet  and  features  ;  large,  white  teeth  ;  stiff,  black  hair 
standing  up  straight  as  Hamlet's  was  oft  wont  to  do  ; 
truly  a  goodly,  honest,  healthy-looking  man — so  aggres- 
sively healthy-looking  as  to  make  a  delicate  woman  posi- 
tively irritated  to  look  upon.  Then  she  turns  to  her 
love — for  she  muKt  call  him  so  in  her  heart— a  patrician 
in  every  curve  of  form  and  face ;  gentle,  unassuming, 
yet  possessed  of  an  irresistible,  ciibtle  power  of  attrac- 
tion. She  recalls  each  beloved  feature  ;  the  broad,  white 
forehead,  with  its  straight,  dark  brows;  the  mouth, 
whose  gentle  curves  betray  no  sign  of  eviL  Ah !  what 
a  tender,  noble  face  !  What  a  miraculously  innooent 
facel 

As  morning  dawns  she  undresses,  and  lies  with  wide, 
burning  eyes  until  Dinah  comes  with  her  bath. 

Happy  weddings  are  the  only  ones  that  should  be  told 
of  fully.  As  the  carriage  rolls  out  of  th«9  gates  of  Mait- 
land, on  its  way  to  the  station,  Margaret  thinks  of  the 
•'Golden  Gates  "in  "Mill  on  the  Floss." 

She  and  her  husband  have  no  tifis  upon  their  weJding- 
journey.  He  is  deeply  in  love,  and  she  passively  indif- 
ferent. When  they  return,  and  the  days  grow  into 
months,  she  commences  to  find  some  unsuspected  quaK* 
ties  in  her  husband.  He  is,  what  she  terms  to  herself, 
"peculiar  about  money."  He  requires  her  to  keep  an 
account  of  all  she  spends  for  his  minute  inspection,  and 
when  a  gift  to  another  is  recorded,  he  looks  a  little  un- 
pleasant about  the  mouth.  One  day  he  asked  what  had 
become  of  a  dress  he  had  not  seen  her  wear  in  some  time. 
Upon  being  told  she  had  given  it  to  Dinah,  he  Irownad 
and  said: 

"It  aeems  to  ma  that  I  should  be  consulted  alxmt 
your  genetoeify,  aa  I  fnmiiih  the  meaaa.  Yon  can  aell 
your  old  dxesses,  and  I  prefer  your  doing  so.'' 
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Her  answer  was  a  look  of  utter  contempt  as  she  walked 
out  of  the  room.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  and  he 
was  willing  to  lavish  every  expensive  luxury  upon  her. 
His  ideas  seemed  perfectly  just  and  sensible.  He  had 
worked  hard  for  every  dime  of  his  money,  and  over* 
estimated  its  value.  / 

Maitland  was  her  refuge  iu  trouble,  and  she  went  there 
when  she  left  him.  She  felt  that  the  old  trees  would 
understand  the  disgast  in  her  heart,  for  had  they  net 
looked  upon  lordly  generosity  for  many  generations  ? 

When  women  marry  men  deeply  in  love  with  them 
they  never  dream  of  finding  unpleasant  qualities  in  their 
husbands,  and  Margaret  Waring  was  unprepared  for 
rough  places  in  her  married  life.  She  wondered  that 
day  if  there  were  not  some  other  faults  in  men  as  un* 
pleasant  and  difficult  to  endure  as  dissipation. 

A  few  days  after  this,  John  Waring,  upon  coming  home 
to  dinner,  shows  a  face  beaming  with  triumphant  satis- 
faction, as  he  kisses  Margaret  and  tells  her  he  has  bought 
Maitland. 

"Oh  I  John,  have  you  ?"  she  cries,  her  face  full  of 
joy.  "  You  have  made  me  very,  very  happy  !*'  and  she 
gives  him  the  first  kiss  her  lips  have  ever  volunteered. 

"I  thought  you'd  be  glad,"  he  says,  in  a  business-like 
voice.  "  You  see  it*s  a  good  investment  all  round.  I  will 
build  our  new  home  in  the  east  comer,  where  the  old 
orchard  lies  ;  then  clear  up  the  grove  and  build  cottages 
to  rent  there.  I  can  get  paid  back  for  the  whole  place 
in  two  years  if  I  carry  out  this  plan.  Capital  thin^ 
it " 

But  she  interrupts,  her  eyes  blazing  so  furiously  that 
he  shrinks  in  awed  astonishment  'neath  their  indignant 
fury. 

"  You  are  a  brute  and  a  coward  !"  she  cries.  "  A  brute 
to  me  to  sit  there  calmly  and  tell  me  something  you 
know  is  cutting  my  very  heartstrings.  Y'on  would  cut 
down  the  trees  tliat  mothered  my  motherless  childhood  1 
You  are  a  coward  ;  they  can't  defend  themselves  ;  these 
lordly  giants  can't  stay  one  stroke  of  your  ax  ;  but  I— I 
will  go  and  lay  my  body  against  them,  and  you  can  cut 
that,  too.  That  would  be  a  kindlv,  generous  act  at 
least" 

His  tragical  tirade  about  something  perfectly  iucom* 
prehensible  to  him  makes  him  sullenly  angry. 

"  I  don't  understand  your  nonsense,"  he  says  ;  "  but  I 
must  say  I've  enjoyed  seeing  how  you've  taken  the 
pleasant  surprise  I  expected  to  give  you.  I  can't  afford 
to  keep  up  the  whole  place,  or  to  tear  down  the  old 
house.  I  thought  you'd  like  to  have  a  handsome  house 
on  a  comer  of  the  old  lot." 

"  A  handsome  house  1  What  would  the  handsomest 
house  in  the  world  be  to  me  if  it  overlooked  the  deva>^ta- 
tion  of  my  old  home  !  I  don*t  want  to  live  in  any  new 
house.     I  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  home." 

Ske  feels  she  is  not  doing  justice  to  this  man's  nature, 
and  she  throws  anger  aside  and  puts  one  hand  plead- 
ingly upon  his  shoulder. 

"Do  this  for  my  sake,  dear,"  she  says,  gently.  "I 
know  you  don't  understand  the  feeling  in  my  heart,  but 
you  said  you  would  buy  the  old  home  for  my  sake,  and 
it  will  only  cause  me  misery  for  you  to  trc-at  it  this  ^\ay. 
It  will  kill  me  to  see  my  trees  cut  down." 

"I  can't  afford  to  carry  out  the  plan  you  propose," *he 
replied,  stubbornly.  "  The  old  house  is  a  rat-trap,  and 
I'm  noi  going  to  live  in  it.  It  will  take  all  my  spare 
capital  to  bnild  a  handsome  new  house.  Your  sentiment 
may  be  very  fine,  but  it  isn't  common  sense.  I  shall 
Iraild  the  house,  as  I  said.  The  workmen  will  oommenee 
1  in  a  month.'' 
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4ippear  to  bave  been  pleased  witb  one  anotber  from  tbe 
first ;  and  tbe  young  naturalist  formed  many  warm  and 
lasting  friendsbips  on  sbipboard.  He  ever  afterward 
spoke  of  tbe  officers  as  a  fine,  determined  set  of  men, 
and  especially  of  Wickbam,  tbe  first  -  lieutenant,  as  a 
**  glorious  fellow."  Tbe  latter,  being  responsible  for  tbe 
neatness  and  general  appearance  of  tbe  sbip,  strongly 
objected  to  tbe  *'  Fly-catcber's  *'  littering  tbe  decks,  and 
spoke  of  bis  specimens  as  "beastly  devilment,"  adding, 
**  If  I  were  skipper,  I  would  soon  bave  you  and  all  your 
mess  out  of  tbe  place." 

It  was  on  December  27tb,  1831,  tbat  tbe  Beagle  finally 
left  Plymoutb  for  ber  circumnavigation  of  tbe  world, 
after  baving  been  twice  driven  back  by  beavy  gales.  A 
<letailed  description  of  tbe  events  and  work  of  tbe  voyage 
bas  been  given  to  tbe  world  in  Darwin*s  own  well-known 
"Journal  of  Researcbes."  Tbe  voyage  was,  as  be  says, 
by  fax  tbe  most  important  event  in  bis  life,  and  deter- 
mined bis  wbole  career.  He  always  felt  tbat  be  owed  to 
it  tbe  first  real  training  or  education  of  bis  mind.  He 
was  led  to  attend  closely  to  several  brancbes  of  natural 
bistory,  and  tbus  bis  powers  of  observation,  always  alert, 
were  strengtbened  and  improved.  "  Tbe  investigation  of 
ibe  geology  of  all  tbe  places  visited  was  far  more  import- 
ant, fts  reasoning  bere  comes  into  play.  On  first  exam- 
ining a  new  district,  notbing  can  appear  more  bopeless 
iban  tbe  cbaos  of  rocks  ;  but  by  recording  tbe  stratifica- 
tion and  nature  of  tbe  rocks  and  fossils  at  many  points, 
always  reasoning  and  predicting  wbat  will  be  found  else- 
wbere,  ligbt  soon  begins  to  dawn  on  tbe  district,  and  the 
«tructnre  of  tbe  wbole  becomes  more  or  less  intelligible. 
I  bad  brougbt  witb  me  tbe  first  volume  of  LyelPs  *  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,'  wbicb  I  studied  attentively  ;  and  tbe 
book  was  of  tbe  bigbest  service  to  me  in  many  ways.  Tbe 
very  first  place  wbicb  I  examined,  namely,  St  Jago,  in 
tbe  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  sbowed  me  clearly  tbe  won- 
derful superiority  of  Lyell's  manner  of  treating  geology, 
•compared  witb  tbat  of  any  otber  autbor  wbose  works  I 
bad  witb  me  or  ever  afterward  read.  .  .  .  Tbe  geology  of 
St  Jago  is  very  striking,  yet  simple  :  a  stream  of  lava 
formerly  flowed  over  tbe  bed  of  tbe  sea,  formed  of  tri- 
turated recent  sbells  and  corals,  wbicb  it  bas  baked  into 
•a  bard  wbite  rock.  Since  tben  tbe  wbole  island  bas  been 
npbeaved.  But  tbe  line  of  wbite  rock  revealed  to  me 
a  new  and  important  fact,  namely,  tbat  tbere  bad  been 
afterward  subsidence  round  tbe  craters  wbicb  bad  since 
been  in  action,  and  bad  poured  fortb  lava.  It  tben  first 
dawned  upon  me  tbat  I  migbt  perbaps  write  a  book  on 
ibe  geology  of  tbe  various  countries  visited,  and  tbis 
made  me  tbrill  witb  deligbt,  Tbat  was  a  memorable 
bour  t«  me,  and  bow  distinctly  I  can  call  to  mind  tbe 
low  cliff  of  lava  beneatb  wbicb  I  rested,  witb  tbe  sun 
glaring  hot,  a  few  strange  desert  plants  growing  near,  and 
witb  living  corals  in  tbe  tidal  pools  at  my  feet.  Later  in 
tbe  voyage,  Fitz-Boy  asked  me  to  read  some  of  my  Jour- 
nal, and  declared  it  would  be  wortb  publishing  ;  so  bere 
was  a  second  book  in  prospect !" 

Besides  bis  geological  work,  Darwin  industriously  col- 
lected animals  of  all  classes,  briefly  describing  and 
roughly  dissecting  many  of  tbe  marine  ones  ;  but  as  be 
was  not  much  of  an  anatomist,  and  no  artist  at  all,  tbe 
mass  of  MS.  wbicb  be  tbus  laboriously  accumulated  was 
practically  worthless  ;  though  be  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Crustaceans,  wbicb  served  him  in  after  years 
iu  bis  Cirripedia  monograph.  During  some  part  of  each 
day  be  wrote  up  bis  Journal,  taking  pains  to  describe 
careful  and  vividly  all  that  be  bad  seen— a  most  excel- 
lent praotice.  The  Journal  was  also  utilized  for  letters 
home,  portions  of  it  being  sent  to  England  whenever 


opportunity  offered.  More  important  than  these  special 
studies  was  tbe  habit  of  energetic  industry  and  con* 
centrated  attention  to  whatever  be  migbt  be  engaged  in, 
which  the  young  naturalist  acquired  on  board  tbe  Beagle^ 
"Everything  about  wbicb  I  thought  or  read,"  be  tells  us, 
"  was  made  to  bear  directly  upon  what  I  bad  seen  or  was 
likely  to  see ;  and  this  habit  of  mind  was  continued 
during  the  five  years  of  the  voyage.  I  feel  sure  tbat  it 
was  this  training  which  bas  enabled  me  to  do  whatever  I 
have  done  in  science." 

The  zeal  and  energy  thus  developed  by  Darwin  during 
the  voyage  were  tbe  more  admirable,  from  the  fact  tbat 
be  was,  during  tbe  wbole  time,  a  martyr  to  seasickness. 
Admiral  Lord  Stokes,  writing  of  bis  old  friend  and  »h\p* 
mate,  to  the  London  7Hme$  in  April,  1888,  said  :  "Per- 
baps no  one  can  better  testify  to  bis  early  and  most 
trying  labors  than  myself.  We  worked  together  for 
several  years  at  the  same  table  in  the  poop-cabin  of  tbe 
Beagle  during  ber  celebrated  voyage,  be  witb  bis  micro- 
scope and  myself  at  tbe. charts.  It  was  often  a  very  lively 
end  of  tbe  little  craft,  and  distressingly  so  to  my  old 
friend,  who  suffered  fgreatly  from  sea  -  sickness.  After 
perhaps  an  hour's  work,  be  would  say  to  me,  'Old 
fellow,  I  must  take  tbe  horizontal  for  it,'  tbat  being  the 
best  relief  position  from  sbip  motion  ;  a  stretch  out  on 
one  side  of  the  table  for  some  time  wotild  enable  him  to 
resume  bis  labors  for  a  while,  when  he  had  again  to  Ho 
down.  It  was  distressing  to  witness  this  early  sacrifice 
of  Mr.  Darwin*s  health,  who  ever  afterward  seriously  felt 
the  effects  of  the  Beagle's  voyage."  Nevertheless,  tbe 
amount  of  work  that  he  got  through  in  those  years  shows 
that  he  must  bave  been  in  full  vigor  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  time ;  though  be  bad  at  least  one  severe  illness,  in 
South  America,  when  be  wss  received  .into  the  bouse  of 
an  Englishman,  and  tended  witb  careful  kindness. 

Of  course  tbere  were  disputes  and  "rows  "  to  give  a 
somewhat  disagreeable  spice  to  life  on  sbipboard.  Cap- 
tain Fitz-Boy*s  temper,  as  tbe  genial  philosopher  him- 
self says,  "  was  a  most  unfortunate  one.  It  was  usually 
worst  in  the  early  morning,  and  with  bis  eagle  eye  be 
could  generally  detect  something  amiss  about  the  ship, 
and  was  then  unsparing  in  bis  blame.  He  was  very  kind 
to  me,  but  was  a  man  very  difficult  to  live  with  on  tbe 
intimate  terms  wbicb  necessarily  followed  from  our  mess- 
ing by  ourselves  in  tbe  same  cabin.  We  had  several 
quarrels.  For  instance,  early  in  tbe  voyage,  at  Babia,  in 
Brazil,  be  defended  and  praised  slavery,  which  I  abomi- 
nated, and  told  me  tbat  be  bad  just  visited  a  gn*eat  slave- 
owner, who  bad  called  up  many  of  bis  slaves  and  asked 
them  whether  they  were  happy,  and  whether  they  wished 
to  be  free,  and  fdl  answered  'No.'  I  tben  asked  bim» 
perhaps  with  a  sneer,  whether  be  thought  that  tbe  an- 
swer of  slaves  in  tbe  presence  of  their  master  was  wortb 
anything  ?  Tbis  made  him  excessively  angry,  and  he 
said  that  as  I  doubted  bis  word,  we  could  not  live  any 
longer  together.  I  thought  that  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  tbe  ship  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  news 
spread,  wbicb  it  did  quickly,  as  tbe  captain  sent  for  tbe 
first-lieutenant  to  assuage  bis  anger  by  abusing  me,  I 
was  deeply  gratified  by  receiving  an  invitation  from  all 
the  gun-room  officers  to  mess  witb  them.  But  after  a 
few  hours  Fitz-Boy  sbowed  bis  usual  magnanimity  by 
sending  an  officer  to  me  witb  an  apology  and  a  request 
that  I  would  continue  to  live  witb  him.  His  character 
was  in  several  respects  one  of  tbe  most  noble  which  I 
bave  ever  known." 

But  tbere  were  delights  and  wonders  to  more  than  oflT- 
set  the  little  desngr^ents  of  the  voyage.  Tbe  gloties  of 
the  tropical  vegetation  rose  before  Darwin's  im^gji^^yn 
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through  all  the  after  years  ;  and  the  sense  of  sublimity 
irhich  the  great  deserts  of  Patagonia  and  the  forest-clad 
mean  tains  of  Terra  del  Fuego  excited  in  him  left  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  his  mind.  "  The  sight  of  a 
naked  savage  in  his  native  land  is  an  event  wliich  can 
never  be  forgotten*  Manv  of  mj  excarsions  on  horse- 
back through  wild  countries,  or  in  the  boats,  some  of 
which  lasted  several  weeks,  were  deeply  interesting  ; 
their  discomfort  and  some  degree  of  danger  were  at  that 
time  scarcely  a  drawback,  and  none  at  all  afterward.  I 
also  reflect  with  high  satisfaction  on  some  of  my  scien- 
tific work,  such  as  solving  the  problem  of  coral  islands, 
and  making  out  the  geological  structure  of  certain  islands 
— for  instance,  St.  Helena.  Nor  must  I  pass  over  the  dis- 
covery of  the  singular  relations  of  the  animals  and  jilants 
inhabiting  the  several  islands  of  the  Galapagos  Archi- 
pelago, and  of  all  of  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  voyage,  Darwm  received,  at 
Ascension,  a  letter  which  thrilled  him  with  pride  and 
ambition,  causing  him  to  clamber  over  the  mountains 
with  a  more  bounding  step  than  ever,  and  to  make  the 
rocks  resound  under  his  geological  hammer.  The  letter 
was  from  his  sisters,  and  told  how  Sedgwick  had  called 
upon  the  elder  Darwin,  and  told  him  that  his  son  would 
take  a  place  among  the  leading  scientific  men.  It  ap- 
peared that  Henslow  had  printed  and  read  before  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge  some  of  the  private 
letters  written  to  him  by  the  young  naturalist,  and  had 
brought  the  latter*s  collection  of  fossil  bones,  forwarded 
to  him  in  England,  to  the  attention  of  palaeontologists. 

When  Darwin  returned  to  England,  in  October,  1836, 
his  father,  who  was  far  from  being  a  believer  in  phreno- 
logy, exclaimed,  upon  first  seeing  him  :  **  Why,  the  shape 
of  his  head  is  quite  altered  !*' 

During  the  next  two  years  ho  worked  upon,  and  fin- 
ished, his  "  Journal  of  Travels,"  read  several  papers  before 
the  Geological  Society,  began  preparing  the  MS.  for  his 
'*  Geological  Observations,"  and  arranged  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  **  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,^*  In 
July,  1837,  he  opened  his  first  notebook  for  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Origin  of  Species,  which  he  had  long  medi- 
tated, and  "  never  ceased  working  for  the  next  twenty 
years."  During  these  two  years  he  read  a  good  deal  on 
various  subjects,  including  some  metaphysical  books; 
but  he  found  his  mind  unsnitoil  to  the  latter  study. 
During  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  Milton *s  '*  Paradise 
Lost "  had  been  his  favorite  volume ;  now,  he  took  de- 
light in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and 
could  even  boast  of  having  read  *'  The  Excursion  "  twice 
through. 

In  January,  1839,  Darwin  was  married  to  his  cousin, 
Emma  Wedgwood,  and  the  young  pair  began  their  mar- 
ried life  in  a  small,  commonplace  London  house.  No.  12 
Upper  Gowcr  Street,  whose  only  redeeming  feature  was  a 
strip  of  garden  in  front.  Darwin  describes,  in  a  letter, 
the  **  extreme  quietness  "of  his  life  here:  "We  have 
given  up  all  parties,  for  they  agree  with  neither  of  ns, 
and  if  one  is  quiet  in  London,  there  is  nothing  like  its 
quietness — there  is  a  grandeur  about  its  smoky  fogs,  and 
the  dull,  distant  sounds  of  cabs  and  coaches.  In  fact, 
you  may  perceive  I  am  becoming  a  thorough  -  paced 
cockney." 

At  the  end  of  1839  his  eldest  child  was  bom,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  began  his  observations  ultimately  publisbed 
in  the  "Expression  of  the  Emotions."  His  book  on  this 
snbjeot,  and  the  short  paper  pubUsbed  in  Mind^  show 
how  doselj  lie  obaexred  his  ohQd.  He  seems  to  have 
been  suipxieed  at  his  own  feelings  for  a  yonng  baby,  for 


he  wrote  to  his  friend  Fox,  July,  1840):  **  He  (i.  e.,  the 
baby)  is  so  charming  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  mod- 
esty. I  defy  anybody  to  flatter  us  on  our  baby,  for  I 
defy  any  one  to  say  anything  in  its  praise  of  which  we  are 
not  fully  conscious.  .  .  .  I  had  not  the  smallest  concep- 
tion there  was  so  much  in  a  five-month  baby.  You  will 
perceive  by  this  that  I  have  a  fine  degree  of  paternal 
fervor." 

During  these  years  he  worked  intermittently  at  '*  Coral 
Reefs,"  being  constantly  interrupted  by  ill  health.  Thus 
he  speaks  of  "recommencing"  the  subject  in  February, 
1839,  and  again  in  the  October  of  the  same  year,  and  onco 
more  in  July,  1841,  **  after  more  than  thirteen  months' 
interval."  It  was  finally  sent  to  the  printers  in  January, 
1842,  and  the  last  proof  corrected  in  May. 

In  Septeml>er,  1842,  Darwin  left  London  with  his 
family, 'and  settled  in  the  quiet,  out-of-the-way  little  Kent- 
ish village  of  Down,  where  the  remaining  forty  years  of 
his  life  were  spent,  where  his  children  were  reared,  and 
where  his  life-work  was  accomplished.  His  residence, 
which  was  called  Down  House,  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
outside  of  the  village.  When  he  took  possession,  it  was 
an  unattractive  brick  building  of  three  stories,  covered 
with  shabby  whitewash  and  hanging  tiles.  Eighteen 
acres  of  land,  i)artly  wooded,  were  sold  with  the  house, 
which  was  gradually  imi)roved  into  what  visitors  of  late 
years  have  described  as  **  essentially  a  gentleman's  resi- 
dence." Writing,  in  his  autobiographical  sketch  (187G), 
of  his  life  at  Down,  Darwin  says  :  *'  I  was  pleased  with 
the  diversified  appearance  of  vegetation  proper  to  a  chalk 
district,  and  so  unlike  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
the  Midland  counties  ;  and  still  more  pleased  with  the 
extreme  quietness  and  rusticity  of  the  place.  It  is  not, 
.  however,  quite  so  retired  a  place  as  a  writer  in  a  German 
periodical  makes  it,  who  says  that  my  house  can  be  ap- 
proached only  by  a  mule-track  I  Few  persons  can  have 
lived  a  more  retired  life  than  we  have  done.  Besides 
short  visits  to  the  houses  of  relations,  and  occasionally  to 
the  seaside  or  elsewhere,  we  have  gone  nowhere.  During 
the  first  part  of  our  residence  we  went  a  little  into  society, 
and  received  a  few  friends  here  ;  but  my  health  almost 
always  suffered  from  the  excitement,  violent  shivering 
and  vomiting  attacks  being  thus  brought  on.  I  have 
therefore  been  compelled  for  many  years  to  give  up  all 
dinner-parties  ;  and  this  has  been  somewhat  of  a  depriva- 
tion to  me,  as  such  parties  always  put  me  into  high 
spirits.  From  the  same  cause  I  have  been  able  to  invite 
here  very  few  scientific  acquaintances.  My  chief  enjoy- 
ment and  sole  employment  throughout  life  has  been 
scientific  work ;  and  the  excitement  from  such  work 
makes  me  for  the  time  forget,  or  drives  quite  away,  my 
daily  discomfort.  I  have  therefore  nothing  to  record 
dunng  the  rest  of  my  life,  exce])t  the  publication  of  my 
several  books." 

An  abstract  of  Darwin's  review  of  his  chief  works, 
xrhich  possesses  unique  interest,  may  appropriately  be 
given  here  :  **  In  the  early  part  of  1844,  my  observations 
on  the  volcanic  islands  visited  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle  were  x>ublished.  In  1845,  I  took  much  pains  in 
correcting  a  new  edition  of  my  'Journal  of  Researches,' 
which  was  originally  published  in  1839  as  part  of  Fitz- 
Roy's  work.  The  success  of  this,  my  first  literary  child, 
always  tickles  my  vanity  more  than  that  of  any  of  my 
other  books.  Even  to  this  day  it  sells  steadily  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  and  has  been  translated  for 
the  second  time  into  German,  and  into  French  and  other 
languages. 

**  In  184d,  my  *  Oeologieal  Observations  on  Sonth  Ame- 
rica *  were  publiahed.    I  record  in  a  litUe  diazj,  which  I 
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and  Shelley,  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and,  even  as  a 
schoolboy,  I  took  intense  delight  in  Shakespeare,  espe- 
cially in  the  historical  plays.  I  have  also  said  that  for- 
merly picture^  gave  me  considerable,  and  mnsio  .great 
delight  But  now  for  many  years  I  cannot  endure  to 
read  a  line  of  poetry  ;  I  have  tried  lately  to  read  Shake- 
speare, and  found  it  so  intolerably  dull  that  it  nauseated 
me.  I  have,  also,  almost  lost  my  taste  for  pictures  or 
music.  Music  generally  sets  me  thinking  too  energetic- 
ally on  what  I  have  been  at  work  on,  instead  of  giving  me 
pleasure.  I  retain  some  taste  for  fine  scenery,  but  it  does 
not  cause  me  the  exquisite  delight  which  it  formerly  did. 
On  the  other  hand,  novels,  which  are  works  of  the  im- 
agination, though  not  of  a  very  high  order,  have  been  for 
years  a  wonderful  relief  and  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  often 
bless  all  novelists.  A  surprising  number  have  been  read 
aloud  to  me,  and  I  like  all  if  moderately  good,  and  if 
they  do  not  end  unhappily — against  which  a  law  ought  to 
be  passed.  A  novel,  according  to  my  taste,  does  not 
come  into  the  first  class  unless  it  contains  some  person 
whom  one  can  thoroughly  love,  and  if  a  pretty  woman,  all 
the  better. 

''This  curious  and  lamentable  loss  of  the  higher  rcs- 
thetic  tastes  is  all  the  odder,  as  books  on  history,  bio- 
graphies, and  travels  (independently  of  any  scientific 
facts  which  they  may  contain),  and  essays  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  interest  me  as  much  as  ever  they  did.  My  mind 
seems  to  have  become  a  kind  of  machine  for  grinding 
general  laws  out  of  large  collections  of  facts,  but  why 
this  should  have  caused  the  atrophy  of  that  2)art  of  the 
brain  alone  on  which  the  higher  tastes  depend,  I  cannot 
conceive.  A  man  with  a  mind  more  highly  organized  or 
][)etter  constituted  than  mine  would  not,  I  suppose,  have 
thus  suffered  ;  and  if  I  had  to  live  my  life  again,  I  would 
have  made  a  rule  to  read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some 
musio  at  least  once  every  week  ;  for,  perhaps,  the  parts 
of  my  brain  now  atrophied  would  thus  have  been  kej^t 
active  through  use.  The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of 
happiness,  and  may  possibly  be  injurious  to  the  intellect, 
and  more  probably  to  the  moral  character,  by  enfeebling 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature. 

"  Mv  habits  are  methodical,  and  this  has  been  of  not  a 
little  use  for  my  particular  line  of  work.  Lastly,  I  have 
had  ample  leisure  from  not  having  to  earn  my  own  bread. 
Even  ill-health,  though  it  has  annihilated  several  years  of 
my  life,  has  saved  me  from  the  distractions  of  society 
and  amusement. 

*'  Therefore  my  success  as  a  man  of  science,  whatever 
this  may  have  amounted  to,  has  been  determined,  as  far 
as  1  can  judge,  by  complex  and  diversified  mental  quali- 
ties and  conditions.  Of  these,  the  most  important  have 
been  :  the  love  of  science,  unbounded  patience  in  long 
reflecting  over  any  subject,  industry  in  obser^'ing  and 
collecting  facts,  and  a  fair  share  of  invention  as  well  as  of 
common  sense.  With  such  moderate  abilities  as  I  pos- 
sess, it  is  truly  surprising  that  1  should  have  inflnenced 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  belief  of  scientific  men  on 
some  important  points." 

Darwin's  religious  views  are  a  matter  of  exceptional  in- 
t<?rest,  and  undoubtedly  have  been  much  misapprehended, 
lie  was,  as  we  have  seen,  educated  for  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  he  gave  up  his  orthodoxy  with  great  re- 
luctance. In  a  letter,  written  in  1879,  he  says  :  "I  may 
state  that  my  judgment  often  fluctuatea.  •  .  In  my  most 
extreme  fluctuations  1  have  never  been  an  atheist  in  the 
sense  of  denying  the  existence  of  QodL  I  think  that 
generally  (and  more  and  more  as  I  grow  older),  but  not 
always,  aa  agnoetio  would  be  the  moie  oonect  deaorip* 
lion  of  my  state  of  mind/*  The  law  of  nainnl  aeleotioii 


seemed  to  him  to  destroy  the  old  argument  from  design 
in  nature,  on  which  Paley  so  largely  relies.  He  did  not 
think  the  universe  the  result  of  chance,  but  the  proof  of 
its  creation  by  an  intelligent  mind  seemed  to  him  incom- 
plete. He  recognized  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind 
in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  but  says,  sadly:  "  With 
me  the  horrid  doubt  always  aiises  whether  the  convic- 
tions of  man's  mind,  which  have  been  developed  from  the 
minds  of  the  lower  animals,  are  of  any  value  or  at  all 
trustworthy."  His  final  conclusion  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  sonl  was  undoubt- 
edly expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  Dutch  student,  written  in 
1876  :  *'  The  whole  subject  is  beyond  the  scope  of  man's 
intellect,  but  man  can  do  his  duty." 

And  that  Darwin  did  his  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  with  perfect 
fidelity  and  frankness,  who  can  deny?..  He  gjiyo  liia  life  to 
science.  He  was  a  wise  and  affectionate  hnsband  and 
father,  and  a  cordially  respected  neighbor  to  the  simple 
townspeople  with  whom  he  lived  during  forty  years. 
His  life  was  simple  and  blameless  ;  his  personal  example 
was  invariably  genial,  patient,  generous  and  kind. 

Darwin's  life  at  Down  was  that  of  a  kind  of  genial  re- 
cluse, a  martyr  to  ill-health,  yet  ever  cheerful  and  in- 
dustrious. "He  was  an  early  riser,"  writes  his  son, 
Francis  Darwin.  "After  breakfasting  alone  about  7:^5, 
he  went  to  work  at  once,  considering  the  one  and  euc- 
holf  hour  between  8  and  9:30  one  of  his  best  working 
times.  At  9:80  he  came  into  the  drawing-room  fof  his 
letters— rejoicing  if  the  post  was  a  light  one,  and  being 
sometimes  much  worried  if  it  was  not.  He  would  then 
hear  any  family  letters  read  aloud  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa. 

"  The  reading  aloud,  which  also  included  pari  of  a 
novel,  lasted  till  about  half  past  ten,  when  he  weni  back 
to  work  till  twelve  or  a  quarter  past.  By  this  time  he 
considered  his  day's  work  ^over,  and  would  often  say,  in 
a  satisfied  voice,  '  Vve  done  a  good  day's  work.'  He  then 
went  out  of  doors  whether  it  was  wet  or  fine  ;  Polly,  his 
white  terrier,  went  with  him  in  fair  weather,  but  in  rain 
she  refused,  or  might  be  seen  hesitating  in  the  veranda, 
with  a  mixed  expression  of  disgust  and  shame  at  her  own 
want  of  courage. 

**  My  father's  midday  walk  generally  began  by  a  call  at 
the  greenhouse,  where  he  looked  at  any  germinating 
seeds  or  experimental  plants  which  required  a  casual  ex- 
amination, but  he  scarcely  ever  did  any  serious  observ- 
ing at  this  time.  Then  he  went  on  for  his  constitutional 
—either  round  the  *  Sand -walk,'  or  outside  his  own 
grounds  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  house. 
The  '  Sand-walk '  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  one  and  one- 
half  acres  in  extent,  with  a  gravel  walk  round  it.  On  one 
side  of  it  was  a  broad  old  shaw  with  fair-sized  oaks  in  it, 
which  made  a  sheltered,  shady  walk  ;  the  other  side  was 
separated  from  a  neighboring  grass  field  by  a  low,  quick- 
set hedge,  over  which  you  could  look  at  what  view  there 
was,  a  quiet  little  valley  losing  itself  in  the  upland  coun- 
try toward  the  edge  of  the  Westerham  hill,  with  hazel 
coppice  and  larch  wood,  the  remnants  of  what  was  onco 
a  large  wood,  stretching  away  to  the  Westerham  road.  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  that  the  charm  of  this  simple 
little  valley  helped  to  make  him  settle  at  Down. 

**  When  letters  were  finished,  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, he  rested  in  his  bedroom,  lying  on  the  sofa  and 
smoking  a  cigarette,  and  listening  to  a  novel  or  other 
book  not  scientific.  He  only  smoked  when  resting, 
whereas  anuff  was  a  stimulant,  and  was  taken  during 
working  hours. 

*'  It  was  A  sure  sign  that  he  was  not  well  when  he  was 
idle  at  any  times  other  than  his  regular  resting-homra ; 
for,  as  long  as  he  remained  moderately  well,  there  was  no 
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down  the  passage  to  the  room  where  Hawk8tone*8  dead 
mother  laj. 

In  the  box  was  a  pLun  casket,  covered  with  black 
cloth,  and  ia  this,  Peg,  with  gentle,  reverent  hands,  laid 
the  frail,  white  body. 

"Now  she  is  ready  for  her  grave," said  the  brown 
woman  to  Jetta  Bavenel.  "  If  Sampson  does  his  errand 
aright,  we  will  bury  her  to-night.  I  have  a  prayer-book 
here,  and  her  son  will  read  the  service  over  her." 

Twilight  gathered.  The  woods  abont  the  creek  were 
growing  dark,  when  some  one  came  running  tip  the 
forest  path,  and  bnrst,  pale  and  friglitened,  into  the 
Inlet  House.     It  was  Sarah. 

**  Mrs.  Otway  sent  me  to  tell  you,"  she  gasped,  **  Samp- 
8on*s  drowned  !  His  boat  has  drifted  in  empty.  And, 
oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  Joe  Derby — drat  him  ! — went  and  cut 
Mr.  Vincent*s  ropes,  and  let  him  loose,  and  now  we're 
worse  off  than  before,  for  what  did  young  upstart  do  but 
go  out  with  that  dreadful  Joe  and  smash  all  the  island 
boats  but  one,  and  that  he  took  and  started  for  Whit- 
haven— to  keep  master  from  coming  back  to  us,  \ce  think  ! 
He  left  Joe  in  charge  of  Tempest  Hall,  and  you  should 
see  how  the  traitor  is  going  on — ordering  us  all  right  and 
left,  and  not  letting  a  soul  leave  the  house.  I*ve  been 
watching  a  long  time  to  get  this  chance  to  slip  away  to 
you. 

Then  the  giii  flew  to  Jetta  Bavenel,  and  kissed  her 
hands,  and  broke  into  lamentation  over  the  dark  days 
which  had  fallen  on  Tempest  Island. 

Peg  stood  scowling  ominously. 

"Joe  Derby  let  him  loose,  did  he  ?"  she  muttered.  **  I 
wish  I  had  my  hand  on  Joe's  windpipe  !  He  wouldn't 
X)lay  the  traitor  again  in  a  hurry  !  Well,  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Otway,  Sarah,  and  tell  her  not  to  worry  about  us  ;  I've 
arms  in  the  house,  and  powder  and  shot,  and  I'll  be 
bound  I  can  take  care  of  Miss'Ravenel  for  a  while!" 

Sarah  went,  and  Peg  Patton  closed  her  shutters,  bolted 
aud  barred  her  strong  door,  heaped  her  hearth  high  with 
driftwood,  lighted  her  cob-pipe,  and  sat  down  with  Jetta 
Ravcnel  to  watch. 

Hour  after  hour  went  by.  Midnight  was  at  hand. 
Jetta's  shining  head  hod  fallen  against  the  jamb  of  the 
fireplace,  her  eyelids  were  growing  heavy,  when  sud- 
denly a  strange  sound  came  echoing  down  through  the 


"  It's  Sarah  again  I"  said  P^,  and  she  drew  back  boli 
and  bar,  and  lo  !  the  faithful  nursemaid  sprang  into  the 
room,  with  little  Bee  Hawkstono  clasped  tight  in  her 
arms. 

Sarah  was  wild  and  white  with  terror. 
"You've  killed  him,  miss  !"  she  said  to  Jetta  RaveneL 
"  He  came  back  from  Whithaven,  bringing  Miss  Bee, 
and  when  I  told  him  vou  had  married  Vincent  HawL- 
stone,  he  dropped  dead  inside  his  own  door  !  Do  you 
hear  tbat  bell  ?  It's  for  him— it's  for  Mr.  Basil  that  it's 
a-tolling  !  He's  dead,  and  Vincent  Hawkstone  is  master 
now  of  Tempest  Island,  as  he  always  swore  he'd  be  !" 
.  With  a  scream  of  mingled  grief  and  joy,  Bee  threw 
herself  into  Jetta  Bavenel's  open  arms. 

Peg  seized  Sarah,  and  shaking  her  vigorously,  cried  : 
"What  mad  thing  are  you  saying?  Compose  your- 
self, girl  !  Strong  men,  like  Basil  Hawkstone,  are  net 
killed  by  l)a<l  news  of  any  sort — even  the  unexpected  mar- 
riage of  a  sweetheart !  Tell  your  story  straight,  Sarah — 
tell  it  straight." 

"  'Twos  the  shock  of  her  marriage  that  snuffed  him 
out  like  a  candle  !"  persisted  Sarah,  wring^g  her  hands. 
"  A  doctor  from  the  mainland  happened  to  be  at  Harris's 
cottage.  He  examined  master,  and  said  '  'twos  heart- 
disease  fast  enough,  aggravated  by  a  wiolent  mental 
shock,  or  something  like  that.'" 

*,"No  Hawkstone  ever  died  of  heart-disease,"  declared 
Peg,  sternly  ;  "  it's  a  lie  !" 

"I  saw  him  die  !"  groaned  Sarah  ;  "I  saw  him  laid 
out  cold  and  stiff  in  the  library — that's  no  lie,  more's 
the  pity  !  Mrs.  Otway  told  me  to  take  little  Bee,  and 
bring  her  to  you— told  me  to  ask  you  to  hide  the  child, 
for  the  love  of  God  !  Her  life  isn't  safe  at  Tempest  Hall, 
now  that  Mr.  Vincent  is  in  x>ossession.  There's  no  tell- 
ing what  he  may  do,  and  nobody's  left  to  i)rotect  the 
poor  little  thing." 

"I'll  take  care  of  her,"  said  Peg,  decisively  ;  '*you  did 
well  to  fetch  her  to  the  Inlet." 

"Let  me  stay,  too  I"  prayed  Sarah  ;  **you  see  I  don't 
dare  to  go  Ymck  after  what  I've  done— he'll  kill  mo  oa 
quick  as  not.  Oh,  what's  to  become  of  any  of  us,  with 
Mr.  Basil  dead  ?" 

"That's  what  I'd  like  to  know,"  said  Peg,  thought- 
fully.    "Stay  with  us,  girl,  if  you  like— the  house   is 


woods  to  the  lonesome  creek,  and  into  the  room  where  j  large  enough.     But  we  must  prepare  for  trouble.     Vin- 


the  two  women  kept  dreary  vigil.     It  was  the  tolling  of  a 
bell! 
Peg's  pipe  dropped  from  her  mouth.    She  started  and 

listened. 

Separate,  slow,  solemn— stroke  followed  stroke  with 
heavy  insistence. 

"  Heaven  above  !"  cried  the  brown  woman  ;  "  that's  the 
bell  of  the  church  !  It  never  toUs  but  for  some  disaster 
to  the  Hawkstones  !" 

Jetta  sprang  up,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart 

"  Disaster  to  the  Hawkstones  !"  she  echoed,  with  whit- 
ening lips,  and  she  ran  and  opened  the  nearest  shutter. 

The  moonlight  poured  through  in  a  pale  flood,  and 
that  sinister  knelling  came  with  it,  louder  than  before. 
Something  dreadful  had  occurred  at  Tempest  Hall,  but 
what? 

"  Come  away  from  the  window,  miss,"  entreated  Peg. 


cent  Hawkstone  will  bum    the    roof  over  our  heads, 
maybe — he  has  promised  as  much." 

In  blank  horror  Jetta  Bavenel  stood  staring  at  her 
two  companions.  Frightened  by  the  look  on  her  face. 
Peg  rushed  to  her  and  cried  out,  shari>ly: 

"Hold  up,  miss  !  It  never  could  have  l)een  yonr 
marriage  that  killed  him — I  don't  believe  it  1 — I  don't 
believe  it!"  And  she  tried  to  sustain  the  girl  in  her  own 
powerful  arms. 

Jetta  Bavenel  uttered  a  shriek  so  full  of  heart-break 
that  it  might  have  stirred  even  the  pale  corpse  in  the 
room  beyond. 

"  Dead  !    Oh,  Basil,  my  love,  my  love  !    Dead  /" 

She  slipped  from  Peg's  hold  down  to  the  floi»r,  with 
poor  Bee  in  her  arms.  And  the  two  women,  awed  by 
the  presence  of  a  grief  which  they  could  not  measure, 
drew  instinctively  back,  and  left  her,  motionless,  voice* 


"  Yon  must  not  stand  there.     Some  one  mitside  may  see  less  there,  with  her  white  face  prone  in  the  dust. 

you,"  and  she  drew  Jetta  hastily  back.     "  Hark  I    I  hear  i 

a  step  9"  ^  y. 

There  was  a  Bonnd  of  hnnying  feet  in  the  dead  leaves  ;  CHAPTER  XXX^. 

then  a  yoioe  cried  at  the  barred  door:  tm  ii«w  masteb. 

"  Opea  t     Ob,  Feg  Palftoii,  do  opeo,  lor  the  lore  of  Ix  tlie- library  at  Tempest  Hall  lay  the  island  lord^ha 

God  !'*  I  who  had  been  called  Prince  Lncifer-Hitricken  middenly 
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"Open  that  door  I*' be  roared.  "Do  jon  think  I  will 
accept  you  as  a  go-between,  bag  ?  Fm  coming  in  tbere 
to  see  tbe  cbild,  and  to  ba^e  speecb  witb  mj  wife." 

Peg  cocked  ber  gnn. 

"I'll  send  yon  to  find  Prince  Lncifer  tbe  momeDt  vonr 
foot  toncbes  tbe  tbresbold  I'*  sbe  cried. 

A  slim  band  drew  tbe  brown  woman  gently  to  one  side. 
•Jetta  Ravenel  slipped  snddenly  into  Peg*s  place,  and 
looked  ont  tbrongb  tbe  opening  at  tbe  wild  yonng  scamp 
wbo  claimed  ber  as  bis  wife. 

His  voice  died  in  bis  tbroat— be  stared  at  ber  blankly. 
Prince  Lucifer,  dead  at  Tempest  Hall,  bad  no  wbiter 
face  !  Tbe  ligbtning  -  stroke  of  an  awfnl  grief  bad 
qncncbed  all  bope,  all  joy,  in  tbe  great  tearless  eyes, 
and  pnt  strange,  stony  lines  about  tbe  soft  young  lips. 
It  was  a  cbanged,  unrecognizable  Jetta  who  stood  tbere 
witb  tbe  dignity  of  a  supreme  sorrow  upon  ber,  ber  pale 
face  sbioiug  starlike  in  its  cloud  of  raven  bair — looking 
ont  on  Vincent  as  tbougb  sbe  saw  bim  not. 

"  Great  Qod  !  Jetta !"  be  gasped  ;  and  then,  witb  a 
burst  of  passion  :  "I  see  !  You  bave  been  mourning  for 
Basil — you  are  beart-broken  at  bis  sudden  taking-off — 
— you  are  now  sorry, '^perbaps,  tbat  you  ever  refused  to 
marrv  bim  ?** 

**  Yes  I'*  sbe  answered,  in  a  bard,  cold  voice  ;  **  from  my 
soul,  I  am  sorry  !" 

"  Well,  a  dead  rival  need  trouble  no  man  !  Come  to  me, 
Jetta  ! — come,  and  be  lady  of  Tempest  HalL  No  woman 
was  ever  loved  as  you  sball  be  loved — set  your  foot  on 
my  neck,  if  you  like — do  witb  me  as  you  will — I  am 
hopelessly  in  your  power — even  my  sins  have  been  com- 
mitted for  your  sake.  I  bave  periled  my  very  soul  for 
you.  Are  you  a  woman,  Jetta  Bavenel,  and  bave  yon  no 
l)ity  for  me  ? — do  you  not  see  tbat  you  are  driving  me 
mad  ?" 

He  was  gazing  at  ber  wonderful  wbita  beauty  witb  de- 
vouring eyes.  An  agony  of  yearning  appeared  in  bis 
handsome,  reckless  face.  He  had  done  all  manner  of 
evil,  in  tbe  bope  of  gaining  possession  of  ber,  and  as  yet 
it  bad  availed  nothing — sbe  was  further  away  from  him 
than  ever. 

**  Come,  Jetta  !"  be  urged,  tenderly ;  "and  bring  little 
Bee  with  yon.  Every  foot  of  this  island  is  mine— every 
Iiouse  upon  it  I  can  force  an  entrance  here  at  any  mo- 
ment— do  not  goad  me  to  do  things  which  I  might  here- 
after regret — ^which  yon,  perhaps,  would  never  forgave. 
You  cannot  escape  me — ^yon  cannot  leave  the  island,  for 
I  have  taken  possession  of  every  boat  upon  it,  even  to  the 
■one  belonging  to  Peg,  which,  I  dare  say,  she  has  already 
missed  from  the  creek.  Come  back  to  Tempest  Hall ! 
What  is  my  inheritance — what  is  life  itself  without  yon  ? 
Jetta,  my  darling,  come  1" 

He  held  out  bis  impassioned  arms  to  ber.  Sbe  looked 
at  bim  in  stony  horror. 

"  I  deny  yon  to  your  face  !'*  sbe  answered.  "  I  am  not 
your  wife.  Never,  on  this  side  of  tbe  grave,  sball  yon 
have  either  Basil  Hawkstone*s  daughter  or  tbe  woman 
that  Basil  Hawkstone  loved.  When  yon  lay  him  in  the 
grave  to-morrow,  remember  this  :  my  heart  will  be  tbere 
witb  bim — you  will  bury  with  bim  all  tbat  is  vital  of  me 
— youth,  hope,  happiness,  love  I  In  spite  of  your  efforts 
to  prevent  it,  I  sball  soon  be  able  to  leave  this  island, 
Vincent  Hawkstone,  and  place  Bee  in  the  care  of  friends. 
Do  not  come  near  me  again-^o  not  dare  to  'claim  me 
again,  for  never  will  I  consent  to  see  or  speak  to  you 


gun  and  sent  a  shot  fiying  straight  through  tbe  crown  of 
his  bat. 

"  That*s  my  warning  to  yon,  sir — heed  it !"  sho  said, 
grimly ;  then  tbe  door  banged,  a  chain  rattled,  and  Peg's 
fortress  was    again  closed  and  silent 

Vincent  looked  at  tbe  hole  in  bis  hat,  and  though  he 
was  in  a  towering  passion,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
saddle  again,  and  beat  a  retreat  down  tbe  path  by  the 
creek.  Prince  Lucifer  dead  was  already  taking  bitter 
vengeance  on  his  successor. 

"  Let  me  get  him  into  his  grave  as  quickly  as  may  be," 
muttered  Vincent,  "  and  after  tbat  I  will  see  what  can  be 
done  witb  this  Peg  Patton  and  her  protigies. " 


more. 


f> 


She  yaniahed  from  the  opening  in  the  door,  and  P^g 
Patton  stepped  into  her  plaoiu  Ai  Yinoent  stood  giMp- 
ing  the  bridle  of  hie  iMMse,  the  brown  womea  nieed  ber 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

IK  THB  TOSTB. 

In  mist  and  storm  dawned  Basil  Hawkstone's  bnrial- 
day. 

The  brown  leaves  lay  in  sodden  heaps  at  Peg  Patton  *8 
barred  door — a  vail  of  fog  bid  woods  and  rainy  creek. 
Inside  the  house  little  Bee  and  Jetta  Bavenel  sat  by 
Peg's  fire,  one  weeping  in  childish  abandon,  tbe  other 
tearless  as  stone. 

"  In  some  way,  by  some  means,  I  must  leave  the  island 
to-night,*' said  Miss  Ravenel  to  Peg,  "and  take  Sarah 
and  the  child  with  me." 

"  I  can  row  yon  over  to  Wbitbaven  myself,"  answered 
Peg;  "tbat  is,  if  I  can  find  a  boat  What  will  yon  do 
when  you  get  to  tbe  mainland,  miss  ?" 

"Qo  first  to  Basil  Hawkstone's  lawyer  and  lay  Bee*s 
case  before  bim,  and  demand  justice  and  protection  for 
tbe  child." 

"Right  In  Vincent's  hands  her  life  is  not  worth  a 
rush.  He  wants  her  share  of  the  Hawkstone  fortune  as 
well  as  bis  own." 

"Then,"  mused  Jetta,  drearily,  "I  will  fare  back  to 
Madame  Morean's  school,  and  there  seek  a  situation  as 
teacher.  Bee  shall  go  with  me — we  will  never  be  parted 
again,"  and  sbe  strained  tbe  weeping  child  to  her  side. 
"  But  first  of  all,  help  us  to  escape  from  Tempest  Island, 
P^gy — this  is  our  pressing,  onr  immediate  need." 

"  True  enough,"  growled  Peg.  "  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
protect  you  long,  in  spite  of  the  shotgun  and  tbe  strong 
door.  Vincent  Hawkstone  knows  his  own  power  and  onr 
weakness — I  take  it  that's  tbe  reason  he  doesn't  level  tho 
house  at  once.  Yes,  yon  and  the  child  must  go,  and 
Sarah  with  yon.  Tbe  fog  is  in  our  favor—it  will  help  to 
bide  us.  But  we  must  wait  till  tbe  burial  is  over,  for 
with  all  tbe  people  out  on  tbe  island  we  would  run  gpreat 
risks  of  being  seen  and  intercepted." 

The  afternoon  was  fast  waning  when,  tbrongb  fog  and 
rain,  tbe  muffled  sound  of  a  funeral  bell  reached  the 
anxious  women  in  tbe  Inlet  House. 

One  by  one  it  tolled  tbe  years  of  Basil  Hawkstone's 
life.  Bee  buried  ber  small,  wan  face  in  Jetta's  lap. 
Sarah  threw  her  apron  over  her  head  and  sobbed.  Miss 
Ravenel,  dumb  and  white,  listened,  and  gave  no  sign 
tbat  every  clang  of  tbat  brazen  clapper  was  like  a  knife 
turning  in  ber  heart 

"Miss  Ravenel,"  said  little  Bee,  "must  I  go  away 
without  seeing  papa  once  more  ?  If  Sarah  could  hido 
me  somewhere — so  tbat  Vincent  would  not  know— and 
let  me  look  at  him  for  just  one  minute,  I  would  be  con* 
tent" 

Jetta  pressed  the  child  closer. 

"The  night  that  yonr  papa  died,**  she  shuddered,  "1 
etde  up  to  the  Hall  after  Sarah  had  brought  me  the 
dreedfol  newe.    I  tried  tp  oetch  a  ^limj^c^  ^^.^fioB 
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"Where's  the  young  scoundrel  V* she  demanded  ;  "in 
/We  ?"  pointing  to  the  honse. 

One  of  the  rioters  answered  the  brown  woman  : 

"  He  went  np-stairs  to  pnt  a  torch  in  the  cedar  cham- 
ber— ^he  hasn't  come  down.  In  God's  name, "  he  con- 
tinned,  "why  don't  these  island  boors  go  in  and  save 
him  ?    Look  I  look  I" 

At  a  window  of  the  cedar  chamber,  curtained  now  with 
smoke  and  fire,  a  hnman  fignre  suddenly  appeared  and 
stood  for  a  moment  in  plain  view  of  the  crowd  below. 
It  was  Vincent  pawkstone. 

His  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  it  wore  a  dazed,  stniie- 
fied  look.     The  islanders  shouted  to  him,  wildly  : 

"  The  porch  ! — step  out  on  the  stone  porch,  sir,  and 
we'll  save  you  !" 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear.  The  handsome,  reckless  face 
with  the  red-brown  curls  and  the  wild  blue  eves  stared 
blankly  out  through  the  gray,  curling  smoke,  then  fell 
back  and  vanished. 

With  a  cry,  Peg  Patton  dashed  into  the  burning  house, 
followed  by  a  man  whom  the  crowd,  in  the  general  con- 
fusion, had  not  vet  noticed. 

"Go  back,  sir!"  implored  Peg;  "don't  ?/om  venture 
here— don't  risk  your  life  for  the  ingrate  that  has  in- 
jured you  in  every  way  possible.  No  I  no  !  this  is  too 
much  !    See,  the  stair  is  all  ablaze — you  can't  go  up." 

"He  has  injured  me,  God  knows,  but  I  cannot  leave 
him  to  bum,  like  a  rat  in  a  hole  !"  answered  Basil  Hawk- 
stone. 

He  pushed  her  gently,  but  firmly,  aside,  and  shot  up 
the  stair. 

Flames  roared  about  him.  Strong  timbers  cracked  and 
swayed.  Blinded,  half  suffocated,  he  reached  the  land- 
ing. Bursting,  like  a  spectre,  from  the  black  smoke- 
shrond  of  the  staircase,  he,  at  its  top,  came  suddenly  face 
.  to  face  with  his  cousin,  Vincent  Hawkstone. 

For  one  awful,  never-to-be-forgotten  moment,  the  two, 
wrapped  about  in  darting,  quivering  fire,  stood  and 
looked  at  each  other.  An  appalling  fear — a  horror  un- 
speakable— appeared  in  Vincent's  guilty  eyes. 

"Prince  Lucifer  !"  he  cried,  hoarsely.  "  God  above  I 
How  came  you  here  ?  You  are  dead  !— I  saw  you  buried 
— I  know  you  are  dead, /or  I  killed  you  .'" 

Out  came  the  confession,  with  a  wild,  remorseful  cry. 

"  You  killed  me  ?"  echoed  Basil  Hawkstone,  sternly. 
"  When— how  ?" 

"  At  Whithaven^that  night  of  Mademoiselle  Zephyr's 
marriage.  The  wine  she  gave  you — there  was  death  in  it 
— I>oison  enough  to  have  ended  a  half-dozen  lives  I  Keep 
off !  keep  off !  You  have  come  from  the  grave  to  take 
vengeance  on  me  I" 

"  Hold,  Vincent  I  Mademoiselle  gave  me  no  wine. 
There  is  some  mistake.  Did  she  let  you  think  that  you 
had  murdered  me  ?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  he  fairly  shrieked.  "She  swore  that  you 
drank  it,  and  I  followed  you  toWhithaven,  knowing  that 
you  would  die  by  the  time  you  reached  this  door." 

"  Vincent,  you  are  beside  yourself  !  The  crime  of  my 
murder  has  been  spared  you.  I  am  not  dead,  but  alive. 
Feel  my  hand — I  am  here  to  save  you " 

But  with  a  yelT  of  fear,  that  rose  over  all  the  roar  of  the 
flames,  Vincent  Hawkstone  leaped  past  the  man  he  had 
tried  to  kill,  and  flung  himself  headlong  down  the  burn- 
ing stair  into  the  pit  of  fire  below ! 

Prince  Lucifer  rushed  after  him,  seized  and  dragged 
him  out  of  the  house. 

A  orj  of  amasement  bnnt  from  the  ialanden,  as  th^ 
saw  emerging^  fktmi  the  Inmiing  Hall,  (ringed  with  flame 
end  Ue^ened  wifh  emokei  the  xnaeter  whom  they  had 


just  buried  in  the  Hawkstone  vault,  with  Vincent  sup- 
ported in  his  arms. 

Even  before  he  laid  his  kinsman  on  the  ground.  Prince 
Lucifer  knew  that  life  was  extinct.  That  mad  plunge 
down  the  staircase  had  broken  his  neck. 

Peg  Patton  bent  over  him,  and  felt  for  the  pulse  that 
had  ceased  to  beat. 

"He's  gone,  sir,"  she  said  to  the  island  lord,  who 
knelt  beside  the  inert  body,  in  full  view  of  all  the  people 
gathered  around.     "  His  accounts  are  closed  up  !" 

Basil  Hawkstone  rose,  and  turned  on  the  awed  and 
breathless  islanders  the  grand,  authoritative  face  which 
they  knew  and  loved  so  well. 

"  It  is  I,  friends  !"  he  said.  "  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me 
— it  is  I,  and  not  a  spirit  !  I  have  come  back  to  you 
from  the  grave." 

And  then,  as  they  crowded  tumultuously  about  him, 
servants  and  dependents,  forgetting  even  the  burning 
Hall  in  their  unbounded  joy  and  amazement,  Peg  Patton 
spread  a  cloth  over  Vincent  Hawkstone's  dead  face — 
over  the  fear  and  remorse  still  8tami)ed  upon  it,  and, 
aided  by  Joe  Derby,  bore  him  away  from  the  trampling 
feet  of  the  crowd.  

CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

FINIS. 

A  YEAR  had  passed  away.  Far  off  in  Continental 
Europe — in  Vienna  on  the  Danube,  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful woman — an  equestrienne^  whose  fame  was  in  all  men*s 
mouths  ~  had  just  met  a  sudden  and  violent  death  in  the 
circus-ring. 

A  feat  of  unusual  daring— a  false  step,  occasioned; 
maybe,  by  the  intoxicating  applause — a  fall — an  iron 
hoof  set  in  the  white  forehead,  a  rain  of  blood-drops  on 
the  yellow  hair,  and  the  triumphs  of  Jasper  Hatton's  fair 
young  wife  were  over  for  ever. 

The  news  traveled  across  the  sea,  and  reached  the 
drawing-room  of  a  brown-stone  front  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
one  night,  in  the  late  October,  when  the  rain  was  out, 
and  wild  wind  abroad. 

"And  so  Mademoiselle  Zephyr's  career  is  over  !"  said 
George  Sutton,  as  he  thoughtfully  smoothed  the  tiger- 
skin  that  was  spread  across  his  knees. 

Miss  Rokewood,  in  a  deep  fatdeuU  on  the  other  side  of 
a  delightful  wood-fire,  looked  up  with  serious  eyes.  Her 
blonde  face  wore  graver,  sadder  lines  than  when  we  saw 
it  last  A  favorite  dog  lay  beside  her  on  a  Kurdistftu 
rug— she  patted  his  shaggy  head,  and  answered  : 

"I  believe  that  such  love  as  that  woman  had  to  g^ive 
was  g^ven,  after  all,  to  Basil  Hawkstone.    Even  her  mar- 
riage with  Hatton  was  a  matter  of  spite.     She  was  a 
paradox — she  hated  Prince  Lucifer  and  she  loved  him." 

"Qod  forbid  that  we  should  see  her  like  again!" 
shuddered  Sutton.  "  She  made  mischief  enough  in  her 
short  day  —  for  you  and  me,  as  well  as  for  others, 
Doris  !" 

"Yes,"  assented  Miss  Bokewood,  and  then  both  looked 
gravely  into  the  sparkling  wood-fire. 

"Well,  let  bygones  be  bygones,"  growled  Sutton,  at 
last.  "Hawkstone  has  wellnigh  completed  a  second 
Temx>est  Hall  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  If  this  new 
abode  lacks  historic  interest,  it  will,  at  least,  possess 
none  of  the  tragic  associations  of  the  former  honse,  and  I 
am  sure  my  secretarv  will  find  fewer  ghosts  and  goblins 
in  it" 

The  words  were  hardly  out,  when  the  mahogany  door 
swung  back  on  its  heavy  hinges,  and  Jetta  Ravenel,  who 
had  served  George  Sutton  as  secretary  €c».\>V^^^gM^^^iStt.^ 
glided  into  the  apartment 
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of  liberty,"  a  bead- covering  familiar  to  us  as  always 
seen  adorning  the  fignre  of  the  Ooddess  of  Liberty  on 
our  coins,  our  coats  -  of  -  arms,  our  flags,  in  statnes  and 
in  newspaper  illustrations.  It  is  a  loose  sort  of  a 
garment,  like  a  pointed  bag.  It  also  cariously  surviyes 
in  the  soft  drab  hat  worn  by  clowns  in  circuses, 
and  is  one  of  the  appointments  of  the  ideal  figures  of 
'*  Folly,"  or  of  a  "  Fool  "  or  **  Jester."  This  is  not  very 
good  company  for  Liberty  to  be  connected  with,  and  her 
cap  has  no  more  savory  origin. 

For  1,400  years  after  Caesar's  time  men  struggled  along 
with  many  curious  contrivances  with  which  to  cover  and 
protect  their  heads,  the  most  general  article  in  use  being 
something  that  still  survives  in  the  bonnet  of  the  High- 
lander or  the  cowl  of  the  monk.  None  save  the  very  poor 
went  bareheaded  in  those  cruel  and  de8i>otio  centuries. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  hard  hitting  in  that  period,  and 
the  head,  needing  a  tough  and  impervious  covering,  most 
of  the  hats  were  helmets  of  iron  or  steel. 

It  was  the  century  of  Columbus,  Luther,  Galileo,  Gut- 
tenberg  and  the  other  great  men  whom  the  world  de- 
lights to  honor,  that  saw,  also,  the  emancipation  of  the 
head  from  its  rude  and  uncouth  coverings,  and  brought 
forth  the  hat  substantially  as  we  know  it  now.  There 
was  no  evolution  about  it,  no  gradual  growing  up  to  it. 
It  was  an  inspiration,  a  revelation,  a  creation.  The  name 
hat  was  given  it,  but  this  marked  no  change  in  sense  if  it 
did  in  orthography,  for  hat  and  cap  mean  precisely  the 
same  thing,  and  come  from  precisely  the  same  root^chad, 
to  cover,  a  word  in  the  old  Sanskrit  tongue,  that  lan- 
guage which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  nearly,  if  not  quite 
all,  of  our  speech. 

A  Swiss  invented  the  hat,  in  1404.  He  was  living  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  but  his  name  has  not  been  preserved. 
Ho  deserves  an  immortality  quite  as  much  as  does  Kos- 
suth, of  whom  it  might  be  said,  *'  He  could  not  give  Hun- 
gary liberty,  but  he  gave  to  America  the  slouched  hat. " 
Perhaps  the  matter  is  even,  however,  for  Kossuth  begged 
a  lot  of  money  from  us  to  help  the  Hungarian  cause,  and 
lived  on  it  himself,  and  the  Swiss  made  a  great  fortune  by 
the  manufacture  of  his  hats,  which  became  very  fashiona- 
ble, he  religiously  preserving  until  on  his  deathbed  the 
secret  of  his  work.  One  of  the  Kings  of  France  wore  a 
white  felt  hat  of  his  make  in  a  royal  procession,  about 
1440,  and  seemed  to  be  more  proud  of  it  than  he  was  of 
his  crown.  Think  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  prog^ress 
through  his  mother's  dominions  completing  his  royal 
attire  with  a  white  felt  hat !  He  appeared  in  one  at  the 
races  last  Summer,  quite  to  the  consternation  of  the 
whole  field. 

The  hard-headed  warriors  of  the  fifteenth  century  took 
more  than  kindly  to  the  new  invention.  They  had  be- 
come wonted  to  the  stifi^  hard  griping  of  their  steel  and 
iron  helmets,  and  the  hat  was  not  so  much  of  a  change, 
except  in  weight,  that  it  could  bear  an  unfavorable  com- 
parison. • 

Besides  this,  the  Church  treated  the  new  article  of 
wearing  apparel  much  more  graciously  than  she  did  the 
other  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  era,  like  printing, 
and  the  theory  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the 
sun.  These  latter  she  could  by  no  means  stomach,  but 
the  hat  could  readily  be  seen  into  and  understood. 
Popes,  cardinals  and  bishops  took  to  the  hat  as,  perhaps, 
a  relief  from  the  other  more  exciting  events  and  topics  of 
the  time.  At  the  best,  everything  was  hollow,  the  hat 
among  them,  and  it  was  prob»bly  their  inflnenoe  that 
sent  it  lolling  and  tumbling  a  long  way  toward  the  im- 
mortality it  seems  likely  to  enjoy.  One  Pope  eonldn*t 
tbink  of  ft  aoie  striUoig  erideiioe  of  his  gntifloslfam  and 


confidence  than  to  bless  a  hat  in  solemn  conclave  and 
send  it  to  a  prince  or  commander  who  deserved  well  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Perhaps,  from  this  custom, 
came  the  expression  familiar  in  after  years  when  a  x>ersou 
has  got  the  better  in  any  sense  of  another  for  the  latter  to 
say,  humbly,  "Here,  you  may  take  my  hat !" 

For  near  five  hundred  years  now  this  Swiss  invention 
has  held  the  masculine  world  subject  to  its  ironbound 
grasp,  an  example  of  perpetuity  in  a  garment  without 
parallel  in  the  sartorial  history  of  civilized  people.  Men 
may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  the  hat  goes  on  for  ever. 
Ton  may  approve,  as  much  as  you  like,  of  the  soft,  com- 
fortable feeling  of  a  Kossuth  or  sombrero,  or  you  may 
cling  with  tenacity  to  the  graceful,  round-topped  Derby, 
but  no  man  can  consider  himself  completely  dressed  who 
has  not  upon  his  head  a  regulation  hat,  smooth,  glossy 
and  hard. 

We  have  high  authority  on  both  sides,  however,  as  to 
whether  comfort  or  stylo  should  rule  as  to  the  hat 

"  *Tain't  a  werry  good  un  to  look  at,*'  said  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller,  as  down  he  sat,  without  further  bidding,  having 
previously  deposited  his  old  white  hat  on  the  landing 
outside  ;  "but  it*s  an  astonishin*  un  to  wear  ;  and  aforo 
the  brim  went  it  was  a  werry  handsome  tile.  Howsoever, 
it's  lighter  without  it,  that's  one  thing,  and  every  hole 
lets  in  some  air,  that's  another^wcntilation  gossamer,  I 
calls  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  thus  : 

"  Have  a  good  hat ;  tho  secret  of  your  looks 
Lives  with  the  beaver  iu  Canadian  brooks ; 
Virtue  may  flourish  in  an  old  cravat, 
But  man  and  nature  scorn  a  shocking  hat. 

"  Does  beauty  slight  you  from  her  gay  abodes  ? 

Mount  tho  new  castor— ice  itself  will  melt ; 
Boots,  gloves  may  fail ;  the  hat  is  always  felt." 

And  further,  George  William  Curtis  :  **Tlie  hat  is  pro- 
gress, liberalitf,  civilization.  The  slouch  is  retroaction, 
barbarism  and  chaos  come  again.  Do  the  people  who 
present  themselves  to  public  view  in  such  things  really 
mean  what  their  hats  say  ?  .  .  .  Let  them  remember  that 
the  lower,  the  limberer  and  plumier  the  hats  of  the  cava- 
liers became,  the  higher  and  stifier  rose  those  of  the 
Puritans.  What  occult  sympathy  is  there  between  limp- 
ness of  hats  and  looseness  of  principles  ?  Do  slouched 
hatters  conspire  for  the  return  of  fuU  hose  and  slashed 
doublets  ?  Are  we  to  be  plunged  backward  into  the 
Roman  toga  ?  Hold,  hold  your  hats !  Let  us  pause 
while  there  is  yet  time,  and  be  content  with  the  nine- 
teenth century,  happiness  and  hats." 


OsE  Glass  of  Wine  Too  Much. — A  glass  of  wine,  for 
instance,  changed  the  history  of  France  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Louis  Philippe,  Kiug  of  the  French,  had  a  son, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  heir  to  the  throne,  who  drank 
only  a  certain  number  of  glasses  of  wine,  because  even 
one  more  made  him  tipsy.  On  a  memorable  morn- 
ing he  forgot  to  count  the  number,  and  took  one  more 
than  usuaL  When  entering  his  carriage  ho  stumbled, 
frightening  the  horses  and  causing  them  to  run.  In  at- 
tempting to  leap  from  the  carriage  his  head  struck  the 
pavement,  and  he  soon  died.  That  glass  of  wine  over- 
threw ^the  Orleans  rule,  confiscated  their  property  of 
9200,000,000,  and  sent  the  whole  family  into  exile. 

Many  men  claim  to  be  firm  in  their  principles,  when 
zeaUj  tbiej  are  only  obatinate  iIL^3cissa.^^t5S's^£iSs:J^^ 
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poor  man  ;  "  old  man  Fletcher,  from  over  the  monni-  | 
Sin 

**  Maguerriwock  ?" 

<'  The  same.  And  one  or  two  of  the  farmers  that  never 
sent,  nor  never  received,  a  -letter  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives,  but  who  came  here  regfularly  every  Saturday, 
from  far  and  near,  to  see  if  there  were  any  for  them, 
whether  or  no.  That  was  the  way  they  kept  up  with  the 
world.  Lot  me  see — the  Frenches,  father  and  son,  and 
Ned  Archer— he's  a  cripple " 

**You  never  laid  the  deed  to  old  man  Fletcher?" 

'*  Bless  your  soul,  no,"  said  the  watchmaker,  as  he 
blow  between  the  wheels  of  the  watch  blasts  which 
would  have  made  a  Dakota  blizzard  pale  with  envy. 
^*  Couldn't  have  killed  a  fly." 

"  Was  the  peddler  such  a  small  man  that  you  compare 
him  to  so  small  an  object  ?" 

**  Small  ?  He  ?  As  mach  limestone  in  his  bones  as 
■ever  walked  across  the  State  of  Maine. 

'*  One  man  alone  couldn't  have  matched  him,  then,  I 
take  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Allison. 

**  Not  unless  he  pinned  him  from  behind.  No,  nor 
then,  cither." 

*'It  is,  to  my  apprehension,  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture that  he  is  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Maguerriwock 
rocks,  and  his  knapsack  beside  him,"  said  the  parson, 
joining  in,  and  warmed  with  the  old  gossip  of  the  place. 

**  Yes,  many*s  thought  so.  I  remember  the  first  ex- 
ploring party  that  went  after  him.  I  went  along  with 
them.  We  thought  that  if  the  wolves  had  got  him  we 
should  find  parts  of  his  clothes,  and  I  was  sure  I  should 
know  an  odd  button  I  had  seen  in  his  woolen  shirt.  It 
was  a  wooden  button,  carved  to  represent  a  little  Chinese 
god,  with  a  head  slung  in  his  belt.  He  said  he'd  carved 
it  out  himself,  going  from  place  to  place  ;  and  it  was  ugly 
enough  for  you  to  believe  him— the  button  was.  Dr. 
Barton  and  a  parcel  of  us  went ;  made  a  regular  spree  of 
it  The  Frenches  got  it  up,  and  we  slept  at  their  farm  in 
the  settlement  beyond,  and  drank  such  cider  there  as 
.only  the  apples  of  Eden  ever  could  have  made  before." 

**Not  very  good  cider,  then,  if  you  remember  the 
character  of  the  locality,"  said  Mr.  Allison,  with  a  wink 
at  the  parson.     **  Good  farm  ?" 

"  Well,  no,  not  particularly  so— at  that  time,  anyhow. 
Shiftless  fellows,  they  used  to  be — fond  of  hunting  and 
.drinking.  Perked  up  since  then,  though,  and  been  more 
industrious,  as  Walmar  finished  sowing  his  wild  oats ; 
got  the  fences  up  everywhere,  land  improved,  barns 
bnilt ;  wonderful  stock,  too,  now  ;  best  breed  of  horses 
in  all  the  Maguerriwock  ;  fine  cattle,  Aldemeys  and  Jer- 
.seys  ;  some  merinos " 

"  Rather  unusual  for  this  region,  isn't  it  ?" 

'*  Bather.  I've  bought  a  few  myself— got  'em  of  them, 
•though.  The  parson  bought  some  merinos.  We  saw  the 
fellows  turning  a  short  comer,  and  we  just  encouraged 
them  that  way.  'Tisn't  good  for  a  community  to  have 
idlers  on  its  outskirts,  you  know,  sir.  We  feel  a  little  as 
if  it  was  our  work.  Better  ride  out  and  see  it,  sir,  before 
you  leave  these  parts.  Only  twenty  miles  across  the 
woods — crack  farm  !" 

"  You  would  find  it  most  interesting,"  said  the  parson. 

*'  Thank  you,"  answered  Mr.  Allison.  **  I  don't  doubt 
it  at  all." 

"  There's  your  watch,  sir,  all  right.  No,  indeed,  sir  ; 
not  a  penny  !  Trifling  services  —  stranger,  too  I"  And 
Mr.  Allison  retired,  having  decidedly  the  best  of  this  bar- 
.gain,  as  of  nearly  all  others  in  which  he  had  a  hand. 

Jiix.  Allison  lost  no  time  in  exonsing  himself  from  his 
jparij»  in  seeking  the  society  of  the  sherifl^  and  arriving 


at  nightfall  on  the  crack  farm  of  the  Frenches,  which 
he  had  been  so  warmly  advised  to  visit. 

On  the  way  he  confided  in  the  sheriff  as  much  as  he 
thought  best,  making  that  astonished  and  slightly  un- 
willing individual  his  confederate,  and  although  they 
had  no  precisely  prepared  plan  of  action,  they  had  yet 
that  concert  of  attention  and  suggestion  which  might 
prove  invaluable.  The  leafy  shadows  fell  around  them 
as  they  rode  and  plotted  ;  the  soft  wind  blew  in  their 
faces,  full  of  delicious,  flowery  smells  and  the  sun-kisses 
of  resinous  branches  ;  the  fallen  boughs  crackled  plea- 
santly under  their  wheels  in  the  soft  forest  road.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  any  such  sweet,  wild  region 
could  be  the  scat  of  dark  and  evil  deeds.  It  would  have 
seemed  so,  rather,  to  any  one  else  than  the  sheriff,  whose 
daily  business  dealt  with  the  doers  of  such  deeds  till 
there  was  nothing  strange  about  them,  or  than  Mr.  Allison, 
whose  calculations,  having  finally  determined  toward  one 
direction,  not  all  the  leafy  shadows  or  flowery  smells  of 
creation  could  turn  aside. 

It  was  just  as  the  red  sunset  changed  to  purple  over  all 
the  clear  country  that  they  came  out  from  the  obscurity 
of  the  wood  upon  the  long,  rich  slopes  of  the  French 
farm.  In  the  distance  other  clearings  were  to  be  seen, 
but  yet  scarcely  deserving  the  name,  since,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  discerned  in  the  light  of  approaching  evening, 
they  seemed  to  be  mere  acres  of  tangle  and  brushwood, 
while  the  French  fields  were  velvet  with  turf  or  billowy 
with  waving  grain,  the  fences  were  of  mortared  stone,  the 
great  open  -  doored  barns  were  overflowing,  mild  -  eyed 
cattle  were  standing  contentedly  about  the  fields  which 
darkened  so  gently,  and  on  the  grass  before  the  door  a 
man  was  breaking  a  superb  stallion,  which  appeared  to 
have  all  the  fire  of  the  mustang  with  all  the  grace  of  the 
Arabian  in  his  composition. 

'*It  takes  money  to  have  such  things  as  that  horse," 
said  Mr.  Allison.  *'  You  may  '  perk  up,'  and  be  as  indus- 
trious as  you  please,  but  ten  years  are  not  enough  to 
change  the  generations  of  a  common  cart-horse  into  such 
a  creature  as  that.  It  takes  money — watches,  brooches 
set  with  pearls,  carbuncles,  amethysts,  diamonds,  and 
gold  coins  that  are  preferred  to  our  own  bankbills  for 
currency  on  the  Canadian  frontier." 

The  sheriff  laughed  as  Mr.  Allison  spoke,  and  then 
hailed  the  horse-tamer,  but  not  before  Mr.  Allison  had 
noted  the  singular  contrast  evident  between  the  stone 
fences  laid  in  plaster,  the  bountiful  bams,  and  the  low, 
rude  house,  with  its  hanging  eaves,  narrow  windows  and 
entirely  barbarous  appearance,  and  had  rummaged  round 
among  his  reasons  to  find  one  that  answered  the  question 
why  so  miserable  a  hovel  was  patched  and  painted  and 
retained  by  men  who  evidently  liked  the  display  of  a 
crack  farm. 

•* Hello,  Walmar!"  cried  the  sheriff!  "Got  a  night's 
lodging  to  spare  ?" 

"Don't  know," was  the  hospitable  answer.  "I'll  ask 
the  old  man.    Who's  that  with  you  ?" 

"  Gentleman  going  across  the  clearing.  Afraid  of  the 
night  air.  Guess  I'll  get  down  and  stretch  my  legs,  any- 
way.    Mr.  Allison,  Mr.  Walmar  French." 

Mr.  Allison  took  off  his  hat,  but  coughed  tenderly,  and 
pulled  up  the  handkerchief  around  his  throat  carefully, 
looking  over  his  new  acquaintance  the  while,  and  decided 
that  he  probably  looked  better  to-day  than  he  did  ten 
years  ago,  was  no  stronger  to-day  than  he  was  ten 
years  ago,  and  was  an  ill-looking  whelp,  with  his  nnder- 
hnng  jaw,  ten  years  ago  or  to-day.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
French  himself  had  come  out  to  inspect  the  arci5c«3L 

"  Come  in,  ootEki^  \SlV'  \v^  ^scvw^^  Vii^  ^  ^as^aiaa.  ^"rs^'«^ 
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'*  Taste  it  and  see,"  said  Mr.  French,  handing  him  the 
straw  and  taking  the  candle,  while  Walmar  vent  forward 
with  his  hatchet  and  started  the  bungs  of  the  barrels  that 
lay  on  their  sides  all  ronnd  the  ceUar,  as  much,  Mr. 
Allison  could  not  help  thinking,  like  the  pictures  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  illustrated  newspapers  of  royal  sarco- 
phagi in  their  tombs  as  anything  else.  There  was  some- 
thing desperately  suggestive,  too,  in  the  figure  of  the 
strong-armed  Walmar  hurling  his  hatchet  over  his  head, 
half  lighted  and  wholly  devilish  in  the  strange  chiar- 
oscnro  of  the  place. 

**  That,  now,"  said  Mr.  Allison,  giving  place  to  the 
sheriff,  **is  a  lady's  tipple.  I  confess  I  like  it  a  trifle 
older." 

**  Try  this,  then,"  said  Mr.  French.  "  And  if  it  doesn't 
suit,  there's  yet  another,  and  another,  and  another.  I'm 
particular  about  my  cider,  too.  I  like  it  hard  as  the 
hardest.  I'm  a  hardshell  myself,  I  am.  Anybody  that 
picks  me  up  will  find  they've  got  a  hard  nut  to  crack." 

**  More  like  the  thing— but  still "  said  Mr.  Allison, 

smacking  his  lips,  doubtfully. 

**  Aha  ! — I  see.  Nothing  for  you  but  the  genuine  iden- 
tical—  meller  as  a  Juneating,  and  the  tang  of  a  russet 
in  April.  Good  for  a  headache  in  the  morning.  That's 
the  talk,  and  here's  the  thing  I" 

Mr.  Allison's  eyes  had  now  become  accustomed  to  the 
half-light.  Over  each  straw  that  he  had  bent  he  had 
looked  as  a  little  child  looks  over  the  edge  of  its  drink- 
ing-cup,  on  almost  as  close  an  inspection  as  a  sunbeam 
makes  when  a  camera  commands.  This  was  to  be  the 
last,  and  he  prepared  himself  for  an  exhaustive  survey, 
while  he  took  just  one  gurgling  sip  throngh  his  straw, 
to  feel  sure  that  the  man  was  not  making  game  of  him. 

The  fioor,  with  here  a  heap  of  straw  and  there  some 
carelessly  thrown  vegetables,  was  everywhere  dry  and 
dusty— everywhere  dry  and  dusty  except  in  one  place. 
Was  it  Mr.  Allison's  vivid  imagination  that  gave  the 
bricks  there,  ever  so  slightly,  a  brighter,  damper  tint 
than  the  others  ?  As  Mr.  French  moved  and  stood  just 
beyond  it  now,  holding  his  candle  low,  his  shadow  fell 
there  long  and  outstretched  as  any  grave.  If  Mr.  Allison 
belieyed  in  anything,  it  was  in  coincidences.  A  line  of 
irregularly  growing  fungi,  which  had  sprouted  up  here 
and  there  fJong  its  length  between  the  bricks,  just  gave 
his  eye  one  glimpse  of  themselves,  common  toadstools, 
but  of  various  tints— white,  pale  pink  and  tawny-orange 
— perhaps  a  half-dozen  or  so.  Mr.  Allison  could  have 
laughed  as  he  raised  Lis  head. 

**  I  never  tasted  anything  so  pungent  in  all  my  life  !" 
said  he. 

"Pungent ;  that's  the  word,"  said  Mr.  French. 

**  It's  a  drink  fit  for  the  gods,"  said  Mr.  Allison,  wi^nng 
his  mouth  vigorously,  for  if  there  was  one  thing  on  earth 
he  detested  more  than  another  it  was  cider.  ''Whv  do 
you  have  such  things  as  that  growing  in  your  cellar, 
though  ?  Should  think  'twould  corrupt  the  cider.  They 
ought  only  to  g^ow  upon  graves,"  added  Mr.  Allison, 
stooping  to  pluck  one  of  the  unsightly  stems  from  its 
nook  between  two  bricks.  It  gave  out  a  damp,  deathly 
odor,  lie  fancied,  that  made  him  sick.  He  threw  it  down 
again,  Imt  not  before  the  candle  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
French's  hand  and  left  them  all  in  darkness. 

Mr.  Allison  stood  stone-still,  and  grasped  the  trigger  of 
a  little  bosom  friend  he  had,  expecting  to  feel  two  hands 
OQ  bis  throat  In  the  next  moment.  But  Mr.  French  only 
swore  an  oath  about  his  own  deuced  clumsiness,  strode 
past  them,  and  in  a  moment  called  to  them  from  the 
hmd  of  the  stairs,  and  flared  another  light  down  by 
wldoh  thej  might  see  to  find  their  way  up-stairs. 


Mr.  Allison  understood  now,  just  as  well  as  if  he  had 
the  whole  horrid  scene  of  one  night  ten  years  ago  before 
him,  why  the  feeble  woman  in  the  comer  of  the  chimney- 
X)lace,  who,  mechanically,  with  a  remnant  of  her  old 
housewifely  instinct,  turned,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  when 
tlie  savor  attracted  her,  the  bacon  with  the  fork  that  had 
been  left  in  the  pan — why  she  moaned  ever  to  herself, 
without  lifting  her  head,  the  refrain  that  had  cost  her 
her  reason  and  made  her  unbom^child  an  idiot :  *'  Three 
men  went  down-cellar,  and  only  two  came  up." 

But  he  lit  the  hospitable  pipe  after  supper,  and  placidly 
smoked  away  without  a  thought  of  the  pipe  of  peace,  and 
retired  to  the  room  he  was  to  share  with  the  sheriff,  when 
they  had  partaken  of  a  jorum  of  apple  toddy,  without  a 
single  qualm  of  sensibility  at  the  idea  of  fitting  a  halter 
to  these  men's  throats  after  having  eaten  of  their  salt. 
However,  Mr.  Allison  felt  possibly  acquitted  of  all  in- 
debtedness because  the  sheriff  was  to  pay  for  the  salt. 

"Well,"  said  the  sheriff,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
"what  do  you  think  of 'em  ?" 

**  Two  as  bad  rascals,"  said  Mr.  Allison,  "  as  ever  trod 
shoe-leather." 

"And  what  do  you  decide  to  do  ?" 

"To  go  back  to  Boltonby,"  whispered  Mr.  Allison, 
"  for  A  posse  to  help  us  bring  to  light  again  the  body  of 
the  murdered  pack-peddler,  or  what  there  is  left  of  it, 
from  underneath  those  toadstools  !" 

"By  the  great  horn  spoon !"  swore  the  sheriff,  in  an  in- 
tensity of  admiration  that  could  find  no  further  relief  in 
words. 

And  Mr.  Allison  and  the  sheriff  said  very  little  more 
as  they  relieved  each  other  from  watch  to  watch  between 
then  and  sunrise. 

If  old  man  French's  face  had  been  disgustingly  vicious 
on  the  night  before,  daylight  did  not  lend  any  feebleness 
to  its  purport,  but  rather  searched  out  and  brought  its 
evil  things  to  naked  shame.  It  was  not  fitting  to  call  it 
merely  brutal,  for  no  dumb  brute  had  ever  such  intelli- 
gence, such  cunning  and  such  cruelty  written  in  one 
scroll  together  on  its  face.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Allison's 
smile  borrowed  a  reflection  from  it  as  he  thought  how 
very  soon  he  should  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  sicken- 
ing leer  of  that  mien's.  They  bade  one  another  good- 
morning  like  the  best  of  friends ;  the  sheriff  paid  the 
reckoning  ;  French  begged  them  to  come  some  day  and 
take  another  taste  of  his  cider  ;  they  promised  to  do  so, 
and  rolled  rapidly  away  across  the  clearing,  taking  a 
circular  direction  by  an  old  cart-path,  and  thus  retracing 
their  way  and  coming  out  in  the  woods  on  the  Boltonby 
side,  and  driving  with  might  and  main  toward  Boltonby. 

The  sheriff's  horse  was  unrivaled  in  all  the  Maguerri- 
wock.  Walmar  French's  stallion  was  not  well  enough 
broken  to  follow  and  discover  the  true  direction  of  their 
path,  had  it  occurred  to  his  master  to  do  so.  But,  with- 
out being  definitely  disconcerted,  the  Frenches  must 
have  seen  the  slight  and  casual  incidents  of  the  evening 
before  in  the  light  of  warnings  for  precaution,  since  that 
there  was  some  very  busy  work  going  on  subsequently 
that  day,  inside  their  doors,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

"It's  rather  too  bad,"  said  the  sheriff,  after  two  hours' 
silence,  in  which  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Allison  had  referred 
to  the  theme  of  their  errand ;  "  but  it's  an  old  story  now 
— ten  years  ago — and  the  men  are  doing  well — seem  to 
have  reformed,  as  you  might  say;  and  they've  introduced 
such  breeds  of  cattle  —  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
country " 

"  Nonsense  I"  said  Mr.  Allison,  who  was  more  familiar 
with  sin  and  crime,  penalty  and  punishment^  than^tb^^^ 
sheriff  was,  and  who  knew  'h^ti  ^^S^l^^m^*  ^^'^ 
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Minister  waa  mnch  engaged,  to  know  what  the  bnsineas 
was.  I  said  I  was  Vice-president  of  the  Jury  on  Edu- 
cation, and  that  on  mj  card  of  invitation  to  the  ball  no 
mention  was  made  of  a  lad j.  I  asked,  therefore,  that  I 
might  be  accorded  the  pleasure  of  introducing  one.  The 
secretary  had  something  on  his  mind.  Was  I  the  gentle- 
man who  had  objected  to  any  recognition  of  the  products 
in  which  his  chief  was  so  deeply  interested  ?  I  explained 
that  it  was  quite  otherwise ;  that  I  had  advocated  the 
claims  of  whatever  they  were,  almost  unto  violence,  and 
that  my  influence  had  won  them  a  gold  medal.  He 
craved  a  thousand  pardons  ;  there  must  ^be  some  mis- 
take ;  but  ce  gros  Anglais  (he  meant  my  *sub,'  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, an  inspector  of  schools,  who  was  certainly  inclined 
to  obesity)  was  very  hostile.  It  was  all  right.  The  lists 
of  invitations  had  been  closed,  but  would  monsieur  say 
for  whom  the  card  was  wanted.  I  explained,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a  freshly  written  request 
for  the  presence  of  *  Monsieur  ei  Madame  Rogers  et  ses 
dsux  flUes,*  Mes  deux  JUles  were  the  belles  of  the  ball, 
and  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  attaches.  They  soon 
became  the  rage  of  fashionable  Paris,  and  one  of  them  is 
now  a  princess. 

"My  first  experience  of  Private  Bill  legislation,"  says 
Mr.  Rogers — **and,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  my 
last — knocked  a  nail  or  two  into  my  coffin.  (There  was  a 
proposal  to  rebuild  the  schools  in  the  ward,  and  to  trans- 
plant the  church  to  the  suburbs,  and  against  this  I  put 
forward  a  scheme  of  amalgamation.)  We  began  opera- 
tions in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Bedesdale,  a  hard 
enough  nut  to  crack,  was  at  first  strongly  against  us, 
though  the  scheme  had  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Kent,  his  counsel,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  had 
told  me  of  his  lordship's  suspicious  attitude.  '  You  may 
get  it  through,'  he  said,  'but,  at  any  rate,  you  will  lose 
nothing  by  appearing  to  appreciate  his  jokes.'  Before 
the  proceedings  began,  I  had  passed  the  word  round  to 
my  fellow-petitioners  to  take  a  cue  in  the  matter  of 
laughter.  After  a  long  discussion.  Lord  Bedesdale  said, 
'I  don't  like  the  look  of  this  afiair  at  all.  You  don't  pro- 
pose to  have  the  chapel  consecrated,  and  how  do  I  know 
t!iat  you  won't  turn  it  into  a  dancing  -  saloon  ?'  Where- 
upon I  was  heard  to  smile,  and  the  room  echoed  with  the 
laughter  of  the  boys  of  Bishopsgate.  '  I  hate  the  whole 
thing,' his  lordship  continued,  'but  you  may  take  your 
BUI."' 

Mr.  Bogers  was  much  interested  in  a  scheme  connected 
with  middle-class  education  in  the  city,  and  it  fell  to  him 
to  call  on  the  late  Lord  Derby  and  the  late  Lord  John 
Bussell  on  the  matter.  He  thus  writes  concerning  Lord 
Bussell's  patronage  :  "I  remember  being  struck  by  a 
contrast  in  the  environments  of  the  two  noblemen.  On 
the  writing-table  of  each  of  them  was  a  single  book.  In 
Lord  Derby's  case  it  was  the  '  Bacing  Calendar,'  and  in 
Lord  Bussell's  an  old  British  and  Foreign  Bible,  bound 
in  sheepskin.  Some  years  after,  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Lord  Bussell  at  Pembroke  Lodge,  where  he  used  to  sit 
under  a  tree  and  chat  with  his  friends.  He  asked  how 
the  middle-class  schools  were  going  on,  and  then  began 
to  talk  about  the  Charterhouse.  He  said  that  he  had  lost 
his  interest  in  the  latter  since  his  patronage  had  been 
taken  away.  I  thought  that  this  was  pretty  good  for 
Whig  doctrine.  *No,'  he  went  on,  'I  never  abused  my 
patronage.  Do  you  remember  a  cartoon  in  Punch,  where 
I  was  represented  as  a  little  boy  writing  "  No  Popery  "  on 
a  wall  and  running  away  ?'  I  said  that  I  did.  '  Well,'  he 
eontinuedy  *  that  was  very  seyere,  and  did  my  Govem- 
\i  a  great  deal  of  harm,  bnt  I  was  so  convinced  that  it 
not  maliAonaly  meant  that  I  sent  for  John  Leech  and 


asked  what  I  could  do  for  him.  He  said  that  he  should 
like  a  nomination  for  his  son  to  the  Charterhouse,  and  I 
gave  it  to  him.  This  is  how  I  used  my  x^atronage,  and 
now  thoy  have  taken  it  from  me."' 


MAY. 
By  Samuel  Goodalu 

Delightful  moath !  delightful  May  I 
A  thousand  cheerful  voices  say ; 
The  young,  the  old,  the  rich,  the  poor. 
Rejoice  that  Winter's  fully  o'er. 

How  full  of  life  is  all  around, 
From  mountain-top  to  lowest  ground! 
How  rich,  how  varied  Nature's  bloom. 
And  how  refreshing  its  perfume  I 

The  pasture-fields  of  living  green, 
With  blooming  hawthorn  fence  between; 
The  fields  of  precious,  thriving  grain. 
Which  rural  sceneries  contain. 

The  orchards,  too,  and  scattered  trees. 
Which  here  and  there  in  bloom  one  sees» 
In  perfect  beauty  now  appear. 
The  gayest  month  in  all  the  year. 

The  feathered  songsters  of  the  air 
Subscribe,  in  sweetest  notes,  their  share 
Of  pleasures  to  the  human  mind. 
Poured  freely  forth,  and  unconfined. 

And  countless  insects  on  the  wing, 
Which  divers  forms  and  colors  bring, 
In  every  walk  and  turn  we  see. 
Enjoying  life  and  liberty. 

And  we  had  nearly  failed  to  say. 
The  cuckoo,  too,  talks  most  in  May ; 
And  though  his  talk  is  e*er  the  same. 
We  can't— old  friend— suppress  his  name. 

Delightful  month  t  delightful  May  I 
How  beautiful,  how  fair,  how  gay  I 
Oh,  how  thy  lovely  colors  shine, 
Ascribed  to  Nature  but— Divine. 


GETHSEMANE. 

By  Almont  Barnes. 

Betokd  the  fret  and  sound  of  the  world's  husy  life,  ia 
a  quiet,  sleepy  hollow  among  the  gentle  hills  of  Nelson 
County,  Ky.,  there  rest  the  land  possessions  and  abbey 
buildings  of  Gethsemane,  a  home  of  the  monks  of  the 
Order  of  La  Trappe  in  the  United  States.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  of  our  people  who  ever  think  that  thero 
are  such  seclusive  institutions  for  men  in  our  land.  The 
pictures  which  historical  story-tellers  place  before  us  of 
monks  and  abbots  we  well  know  are  beyond  the  realiza- 
tion of  modem  times.  The  jolly  abbot,  upon  his  richly 
caparisoned  mule,  and  with  a  train  of  equally  easy-living 
companions,  belongs  to  other  ages.  In  the  critical  pro- 
sent  time,  and  in  countries  not  particularly  given  to 
Church  dominion,  monastic  people,  as  well  as  the  priest- 
hood in  general,  must  "mind  their  ^'<  and  q's"  (the 
old  abbreviations  for  pints  and  quarts  at  the  English 
ale-houses),  and  live  somewhere  near  the  lines  required 
by  the  rules  of  their  Orders. 

St.  Benedict  is  credited  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Order  is 
charged  with  having  become  corrupt  in  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Bobert  of  Molesme,  who  undertook  to 
purify  his  monastery,  waa  effectually  dxv^^ssv  ^s^sSs*  ^A.'*'^^ 
This  pionB  abbots  with  a  few  followera.  Va^ssSi.'^^ts&sMe^  'i 
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his  bed.  However,  when  Edgeworth  went  to  see  him  he 
spoke  of  himself  in  a  manner  which  might  apply  too  well 
to  the  generous  bnt  dissipated  Delavals  in  general ;  and 
how  strikingly  effective  might  his  last  words  be,  if  a  cer- 
tain living  relative  were  to  consider  them  as  addressed 
expressly  to  him ! 

"Let  my  exampie,  said  he,  ''warn  yon  of  a  fatal 
error  into  wliich  I  have  fallen.  I  have  pursued  amuse- 
ment, or,  rather,  frolic,  instead  of  turning  my  ingenuity 
and  talents  to  useful  purposes.  I  am  sensible  that  my 
mind  was  fit  for  greater  things  than  any  of  which  I  am 
now,  or  of  which  I  was  ever  supposed  to  be,  capable.  I 
am  able  to  speak  fluently  in  public,  and  I  have  perceived 
that  my  manner  of  si)eaking  has  always  increased  the 
force  of  what  I  said.  Upon  various  useful  subjects  I  am 
not  deficient  in  useful  information  ;  and  if  I  had  em- 
ployed half  the  time  and  half  the  pains  in  cultivating 
serious  knowledge  which  I  have  wasted  in  exerting  my 
powers  upon  trifles,  instead  of  making  myself  merely  a 
conspicuous  figure  at  public  places  of  amusement,  in- 
stead of  giving  myself  up  to  gallantry,  which  disgusted 
and  disappointed  me,  instead  of  dissipatiDg  my  fortune 
and  tarnishing  my  character,  I  should  have  distiuguished 
myself  in  the  senate  or  the  army,  I  should  have  become  a 
tue/ul  member  of  society  and  an  honor  to  my  family. 
Remember  my  advice,  young  man  !  Pursue  what  is  uRe- 
ful  to  mankind.  You  will  satisfy  them,  and,  what  is 
better,  you  will  satisfy  yourself. " 


A  STURDY  SON  OF  MAR& 

You  can  still  near  in  every  barrack-room  the  story  of 
Darcier,  that  carabineer  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the 
French  Line,  who  rescued  his  captain  iu  a  rather  singular 
fiuhion«  He  had  succeeded  in  capturing  an  officer  of 
the  hostile  party  and  bringing  him  into  camp,  where, 
on  perceiving  that  his  captain  was  missing,  ho  seized  the 
officer  by  the  belt,  and,  holding  him  with  both  arms 
straight  above  his  head,  he  carried  him  off  to  where  the 
English  stood,  shouting,  '*Here,  I  have  brought  you 
your  captain  ;  give  me  mine  back  again.**  M.  de  Nieuwe- 
kerke,  the  Supermtendent  of  the  Fine  Arts,  one  day 
called  on  Darcier  in  his  modest  ai)artments  on  the  outer 
boulevards,  to  request  him  to  sing  at  a  soiree  he  was 
about  to  give,  adding  that  he  left  it  entirely  with  the  art- 
ist to  fix  any  price  he  liked  to  name.  The  popular  singer 
professed  very  advanced  democratic  principles,  and,  as  a 
thorough  -  going  republican,  he  replied  that  he  would 
not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  sing  for  a  poor  work- 
man or  a  needy  artist,  but  that  he  refused  to  sing  at  any 
price  for  a  gentleman  of  the  Court.  Darcier,  who  was 
a  great  admirer  of  physical  force,  and  himself  possessed 
of  great  strength,  had  in  his  room  a  number  of  dumb- 
bells in  all  sizes.  The  count  looked  at  them,  lifted 
them,  and,  spying  one  weighing  a  hundred  pounds,  he 
slowly  raised  it  from  the  ground  and  held  it  out  at  arm*s 
length.  '*  Monsieur,"  said  Darcier,  with  astonishment, 
"  you  are  not  so  much  of  an  aristocrat  as  I  took  you  to 
be.  You  can  leave  me  your  address,  and  I  will  come  and 
sing  at  your  soiree.  *' 


THE  RUDE  PARTNER, 

The  worst  variety  of  all  is  the  rude  partner.  He  per- 
haps wanted  to  dance  with  Miss  Lydia  Languish,  but 
her  aunt  circumvented  him,  and,  unhappily,  he  falls  to 
pocnr  little  Miss  Muffett,  to  whom  he  pays  not  the  slight- 
est attention  as  he  jealously  watches  Lydia  revolving, 


and  shows  himself  so  cross  and  bored  that  she  is  ready 
to  cry  for  vexation.  I  heard  one  of  this  class  who  was 
presented  to  a  lady  at  a  ball ;  she  did  not  take  his  fancy, 
so  he  offered  her  his  arm  and  began  to  promenade. 
Arriving  opposite  one  of  his  acquaintances*  he  said  :  "I 
say.  Meadows  !  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Aster;*' 
and,  disengaging  his  arm,  he  left  the  girl  with  a  bow  I 
Now,  what  is  a  woman  to  do  or  say  when  so  insulted  ? 
She  might,  of  course,  make  a  fuss  ;  but  that  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  by  any  one  of  refined  feeling.  Her  helpless- 
ness makes  it  all  the  harder.  If  men  could  but  know  the 
burning  yet  powerless  indignation  she  must  try  to  choke 
back,  none  could  be  found  so  utterly  devoid  of  chivalry 
as  to  subject  her  to  such  a  mortification. 


CURIOUS  FINDS. 

Natube  accommodates  herself  to  the  most  extraordi- 
nary conditions  of  life.  A  lady  lost  her  gold  ring.  Some 
three  years  afterward  the  loser's  cat  caught  a  rat,  from 
which  x^nssy  had  eaten  the  head.  The  neck  of  the  rat 
was  exposed,  and  the  owner  of  the  cat  saw  something 
metallic  glittering  on  the  rat*s  neck.  On  examination 
this  proved  to  be  the  lost  wedding-ring  imbedded  in  the 
flesh.  The  ring  must  have  been  carried  by  the  old  rat  to 
its  nest,  and  a  very  young  rat  must  have  thrust  its  head 
into  the  ring.  As  the  animal  grew  larger  each  day,  its 
novel  collar  would  become  a  fixture.  The  wonder  is  how 
Nature  continued  to  permit  her  living  demands  to  be 
supplied  through  such  a  small  circumference ;  yet  the 
creature  lived,  was  fat  and  looked  healthy. 

Cats  in  their  hunting  expeditions  sometimes  meet  with 
an  untoward  fate.  As  some  workmen  were  felling  timber 
they  discovered  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  trees  a  cavity, 
in  which  were  the  remains  of  a  cat.  The  skeleton  was 
entire,  and  some  hair  of  a  sandy  color  yet  remained  on 
the  skin.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  animal,  having  en- 
tered a  hollow  part  of  the  tree,  was  unable  to  extricate 
itself,  and  the  wood  in  process  of  years  had  grown 
around  it. 

Curious  finds  have  not  unfrequently  been  made  in 
trees.  Some  woodcutters  in  the  Forest  of  Drommling 
made  a  strange  discovery.  They  began  to  fell  a  venera- 
ble oak,  which  they  soon  found  to  be  quite  hollow. 
Being  half  decayed,  it  speedily  came  to  the  ground  with 
a  crash,  disclosing  the  skeleton  of  a  man  in  excellent  pre- 
servation ;  even  the  boots,  which  came  above  the  knees, 
were  perfect.  By  its  side  were  a  powder-horn,  a  porce- 
lain pipe-bowl,  and  a  silver  watch.  It  is  conjectured  that 
whilo  engaged  in  hunting  he  climbed  the  tree  for  some 
purpose,  and  slipped  into  the  hollow  trunk,  from  which 
there  was  no  release,  and  so  the  unfortunate  man  prob- 
ably died  from  starvation. 

Another  mystery  was  found  in  the  heart  of  an  oak. 
From  a  tree  of  this  kind,  a  block  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  that  had  been  knocking  about  in  various  yards 
and  woodsheds,  was  si)lit  up  lately,  and  in  it  was  found 
an  auger-hole,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  size,  con- 
taining a  bunch  of  human  hair  done  up  in  a  piece  of 
printed  paper.  The  hair  was  near  the  centre  of  the  block, 
and  fastened  in  with  a  wooden  plug.  It  was  apparently 
put  in  when  the  tree  was  quite  small,  as  the  tree  had 
grown  over  the  plug  to  the  thickness  of  about  four 
inches,  with  the  grain  perfectly  smooth  and  straight 

A  natural  curiosity  was  shown  in  a  timber  merchant's 
workshop  ;  this  was  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  imbedded  in  a 
piece  of  beech.  The  timber  seemed  quite,  sound  all 
around  the  cavity,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  aper^s^ss^ 
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BouE,  J">i«  14fA,  18—. 
UoNsmuB  Abuand  Lebiiiton,  Deab  Sib  :  In  yours  of 
tbe  2nd,  yon  esj  a  rast  amount  of  valuable  propci'tT 
lias  come  into  jour  poBsesaioo,  to  be  held  in  tnist  until 
yon  discover  tlie  heir  of  tlie  late  Jean  Langlair— Ralpli 
Ainswortli— and  ask  me  for  any  information  I  can  give 
regarding  said  heir.  Inclosed  yon  ivill  find  a  scrap  of 
an  American  newspaper,  vLich  fell  into  my  hands  by 
accident.  This,  vith  my  personal  knowledge,  given  in 
the  following  pages,  will  throw  all  of  the  light  I  possess 
on  this  remarkable  sabject. 
Twentj-eight  years  ago  Balph  and  I  were  chtims  at 
VoU  XXV.,  No.  0-47. 


college.  He  was  a  LaudBome.  manly  fellow  —  a  general 
favorite.  After  grodnating,  we  went  abroad  together,  and 
in  the  brotherly  intimacy  that  grew  np  between  us  I 
discovered  that  under  his  frank  manner  he  concealed  a 
profound  reticence  and  an  iron  will. 
I  hod  a  glimpae  into  the  dark 
I'emember.  one  evening,  scolding  hi: 
never  answering  letters  from  homo, 
stead  of  responding 
itb  fierce  anger 


Once  or  tn-ice  only 

of  his  nature.     I 

half  playfully,  for 

'o  my  Borpriae,  in- 

aame  vein,  he  looked  at  mo 

contending  in  his  eyes ; 


end  Baying,  "  I  am  not  a  good  son,"  he  went  out  into  the 
street,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  that  night.  We  spent 
three  years  in  going  wherever  onr  fancy  dictated,  and 
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ererywhere  Balph  'WdAfited,  flattered  and  adored.  His 
wealth,  his  handsome  person  and  his  bonhomie  made  him 
welcome  in  the  most  exclusive  as  well  as  the  most  demo- 
cratic society.  I  was  afraid  so  much  attention  would 
turn  his  head,  but  he  was  always  the  first  to  propose  a 
change  of  place.  A  demon  of  restlessness  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  him.  I  secretly  wondered  if  any  of 
the  beautiful  women  who  so  cleverly  laid  siege  to  his 
heart  had  succeeded  in  making  an  impression  on  it ; 
but  I  was  soon  convinced  his  indifference  was  too  com- 
plete to  be  feigned. 

One  evening  we  came  home  from  a  dinner,  where  Balph 
had  been  unusually  brilliant  and  entertaining,  and  as  we 
sat  smoking,  watching  the  faint  streaks  of  light  grow 
brighter  in  the  East,  I  said:  **What  put  you  in  such 
good  spirits  last  night  ?*' 

''I  have  taken  a  berth  in  the  Columbia  for  home,"  he 
answered. 

I  was  thunderstruck.  The  Columbia  was  to  leave  in 
two  or  three  hours.  ' 

**Why,  old  boy,**  I  cried,  *•  what  is  taking  you  home 
on  such  short  notice  ?" 

He  got  up  huniedly  and  walked  back  and  forth,  full 
of  suppressed  excitement. 

**  It  is  no  new  thought  I  have  looked  forward  to  this 
day  ever  since  I  first  set  foot  on  foreign  soil— yes,  before 
I  engaged  my  passage  over.**  Presently  he  took  from  an 
inner  pocket  a  small  locket  of  blue  enamel  on  a  gold 
ground,  and  placed  it  in  my  hand.  *'  Thii  is  why  I  am 
going  home,*'  he  said.  I  opened  it  eagerly,  and  was 
fascinated  with  the  exquisite  girlish  face  before  me. 
Around  her  perfect  throat  was  a  delicate  chain,  and  sus- 
pended from  it  the  counterpart  of  the  locket  in  my  hand. 
Under  the  picture  was  the  name  *•  Lilian  Ainsworth.** 

I  describe  this  incident  minutely  on  account  of  the 
strange  circumstance  connected  with  it,  which  I  will  re- 
late further  on.  Balph  was  looking  over  my  shoulder  at 
the  beautiful  face.  Since  he  had  begun  to  speak  of  her, 
the  floodgates  seemed  open  ;  he  could  not  again  retreat 
into  bis  usual  reticence.  He  poured  forth  rapid,  broken 
sentences  that  stunned  me  into  sQence. 

*'  She  is  my  cousin.  I  gave  her  my  word  of  honor  I 
would  neither  see  nor  write  to  her  for  three  years.  My 
father  is  a  madman  to  oppose  our  union.  I  will  never 
submit  to  a  final  separation.  It  was  for  her  dear  sake  I 
have  endured  this  miserable  exile.  The  endless  strife  be- 
tween my  father  and  me  was  killing  her— I  could  see  it. 
He  holds  marriage  between  cousins  is  a  crime.  He  has 
almost  wrecked  the  two  lives  he  once  held  dearest  by  his 
insane  obstinacy.  Lilian  venerates  and  fears  him  to  the 
verge  of  fanaticism  ;  but  the  time  has  come  when  I  shall 
claim  my  5wn  love,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  world,  if 
need  be." 

Two  hours  later  I  stood  on  the  ship  trying  to  say 
good-by  to  Balph.  He  was  full  of  high  spirits  and  joy- 
ous excitement 

**My  dear  Allen,**  he  said,  "don't  look  so  forlorn. 
You  would  give  me  the  blue  devils  if  I  was  not  on  my 
way  home.** 

I  asked  :  **  Are  they  expecting  you,  Balph  ?** 

Ue  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  :  "No.  I  can 
imagine  the  joy  of  my  respected  father  when  I  walk  in. 
He  thinks  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  this  time, 
probably.** 

"  And— Lilian  ?** 

His  face  was  positively  illuminated  as  he  answered  :  "  I 
have  perfect  faith  in  Lilian,  thank  God  I ' 

As  the  weeks  and  months  went  by  I  heard  of  him 
ocoawionally — ^never  from  )um.     He  was  aa  popular  a4 


home  as  he  had  been  abroad  ;  the  life  of  onr  old  club — 
the  centre  around  which  the  most  brilliant  society  re- 
volved. Then  there  came  a  blank,  and  for  years  I  heard 
of  him  no  more.  Twenty-three  years  after  our  parting, 
business  called  me  back  to  America.  I  found  myself  a 
stranger  in  my  native  land.  I  determined  to  look  up 
Balph,  and  for  that  purpose  sauntwed  into  the  old  club- 
rooms,  thinking  I  was  certain  to  find  him  there.  Old 
friends  with  new  laces  greeted  me — the  boys  were  men— 
we  had  to  get  acquainted  anew.  But  he  was  not  amonf 
them,  I  asked  every  one  to  whom  I  spoke  for  BalpL 
Ainsworth— the  pride  of  the  club,  the  king  among  his 
fellows. 

'*  Balph  Ainsworth  ?  Let  me  think.  Brown,  where  is 
Ainsworth  ?    Dead,  ain't  he  ?** 

"Ainsworth?  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  What  a  brilliant  fellow  he  was ! 
How  did  you  happen  to  think  of  him  ?** 

Out  of  all  those  old-time  friends  of  his,  who  roared 
when  he  laughed,  danced  when  he  piped,  only  one  could 
give  me  a  clew  to  his  whereabouts  in  the  last  dozen 
years. 

"  If  I  remember  aright,  about  ten  years  ago  he  was 
down  on  his  place  ;  but  a  good  deal  can  happen  in  ten 
years.  He  may  be  there  and  he  may  not  We  lost  sight 
of  him  in  the  club  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  a 
splendid  fellow — Balph.  You  don't  see  such  young  men 
nowadays.** 

It  seemed  incredible  that  he  could  have  been  forgotten. 
It  was  monstrous,  unheard-of,  that  his  friends  could  be 
so  indifferent  as  to  his  fate  t  I  resolved  to  hunt  for  this 
man,  who  had  so  completely  dropped  out  of  the  life  that 
used  to  be  so  full  of  him,  till  I  found  him.  I  did  net 
rest  until  I  had  reached  the  inn  of  the  village  nearest  his 
old  home.     As  I  ate  my  breakfast,  I  asked  the  landlord  : 

"  Have  you  any  conveyance  to  take  mo  over  to  Mr. 
Ainsworth*s  place  ?** 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  asked  for  his  father's 
mummy. 

"  Squire  Ainsworth's  ?'*  he  asked,  stooping  to  pick  up 
a  straw  from  the  fioor,  and  thoughtfully  chewing  it  "I 
reckon  you  don*t  mean  Squire  Ains worth *s,**  he  continued, 
in  a  tone  of  friendly  remonstrance,  with  a  deprecatory 
side  glance  from  his  half-suspicious  eyes. 

"  Certainly,  sir  ;  Balph  Ainsworth,'*  I  answered,  im- 
patiently. 

.  "Mariar,**  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  just  then  entered 
the  room,  "the  furren  gentleman  wants  we  should  git 
him  over  to  Squire  Ainsworth *s.** 

He  spoke  with  a  studied  carelessness,  with  a  palpably 
assumed,  off-hand  jauntiness.  The  woman  paused  with 
startled  eyes  ;  the  plate  of  smoking  cakes  she  carried  fell 
with  a  crash  to  the  fioor. 

"  Lord-a-massy  !**  she  cried,  and  fled. 

After  a  great  deal  of  coaxing,  threatening  and  bribery 
I  induced  "mine  host**  to  allow  his  man-of-all-work  to 
drive  me  to  my  destination.  I  tried  in  vain  to  discover 
why  the  name  of  my  genial  friend  should  throw  thes*) 
good  people  into  such  a  state  of  consternation,  but  could 
elicit  nothing  save  a  caution  not  to  tell  the  man  when*- 
I  was  going.  I  was  to  keep  up  an  elaborate  pretense  of 
business  in  the  next  village  till  I  reached  the  Ainsworth 
place,  which  was  minutely  described  to  me.  When  I 
had  accomplished  half  of  my  journey  it  became  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  restrain  my  curiosity  any  longer. 

"  Does  Squire  Ainsworth  go  often  to  the  village  Y* 

The  man  turned  on  me  two  wide-opeaed,  staciiig  eyes. 

"Say,**  he  murmured,  huskllj,  *'lriMl  4ii  Jcm  aA 
tbaft  tliere  for  ?" 
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**  Ob,  I  don't  know.  I  am  going  tliere,  and  I  wondered 
if  lie  would  be  at  borne." 

He  started  violently,  but  said  notbing,  and  we  jogged 
quietly  on.  Presently  be  stopped  bis  borse  and  turned 
to  speak  to  me. 

•*  Say,  I  guess  you  be  frum  furrin  parts  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am  from  Rome.** 

*'  Scarlet  woman  !'*  be  breatbed,  beavily.  Great  drops 
of  sweat  stood  on  bis  forehead. 

**  Wby  don't  you  go  on  ?'* 

**Say,  I  can't  go  on  furder.'* 

I  begged  and  bribed  in  vain,  so  I  was  forced  to  walk 
tbe  remainder  of  tbe  way.  I  was  amused  to  see  tbe 
borse  tbat  bad  brougbt  me,  at  a  snail's  pace,  started 
back  to  tbe  village  on  a  run. 

Wben  I  reacbed  tbe  Ainswortb  place,  I  was  struck  witb 
tbe  wild  picturesqueness  of  tbe  scenery.  At  a  distance 
tbe  mansion  was  very  imposing,  but,  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, I  noticed  an  air  of  desolation  over  everytbing. 
Weeds  beld  up  tbeir  vagabond  beads  on  tbe  eaves  ;  moss 
clung  unmolested  to  tbe  blackened  sbingles  ;  tbe  drives 
and  walks  were  overgrown  with  grass,  and  luxuriant  vines 
ran  riot  among  tbe  grand  old  trees. 

I  knocked  thrice  before  the  great  door  creaked  on  its 
binges— a  forerunner  of  tbe  fact  tbat  I  bad  been  beard. 
An  old,  rusty  serving-man,  whose  voice  seemed  merely  a 
continuation  of  tbe  creaking,  aaked  grudgingly  what  was 
wanted.  His  eyes  blinked  in  tbe  sunshine,  as  one  unac- 
customed to  daylight. 

I  was  satisfied  witb  my  adventure  ;  I  did  not  wish  to  go 
any  further ;  but,  as  one  impelled  by  a  force  unseen — 
irresistible— I  brought  all  my  strength  of  will  to  bear  on 
this  feeble  obi  man,  and,  in  spite  of  bis  surly  resistance,  at 
last  induced  him  to  let  me  cross  tbat  uncanny  threshold. 
He  usbered  me  into  an  immense  drawing-room,  ablaze 
witb  numberless  wax  candles.  Our  footsteps  fell  noise- 
lessly on  the  rich  velvet  carpet.  The  closed  windows 
were  draped  with  heavy  silk  curtains,  and  a  bright  ooal 
fire  burned  in  the  grate — contrasting  pleasantly  witb  tbe 
chill  air  outside.  Easy-chairs,  pretty  tables,  books  and 
papers  were  scattered  cozily  around,  and  all  were  re- 
flected in  a  fine  old  mirror  that  filled  tbe  north  end  of 
this  beautiful  room. 

After  ushering  me  into  this  room,  tbe  servant  turned 
to  leave  me. 

••  Will  you  tell  your  master  I  am  here  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  will  tell  him  wben  be  is  awake,''  he  creaked. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.     It  was  half-past  eleven. 

**  When  will  that  be  ?'*  I  inquired,  imi>atiently. 

'*He  breakfasts  at  three." 

With  this  astounding  piece  of  information,  he  left  me. 
I  repeated  his  words  till  they  seemed  part  of  a  rhyme  : 
"He  breakfasts  at  three— he  breakfasts  at  three.*'  I 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  A  sane  man  surely  would  not 
breakfast  at  three.  Was  be  sane  ?  This  new  thought 
startled  me.  I  glanced  at  the  wonderfully  lighted  room  ; 
tbat  did  not  seem  sane.  Yet,  as  I  had  come,  I  meant 
to  stay  till  I  bad  seen  my  boyhood's  friend.  I  walked 
restlessly  about  tbe  room,  pickiug  up  a  book  here  and 
there.  All  old  friends — books  Ralph  and  I  had  laughed, 
or  argued,  over  long  years  ago.  Several  of  them  were 
marked,  as  if  some  one  had  just  laid  them  down.  In  one 
was  a  blue  ribbon — faded  almost  white  where  it  bnng 
outside  of  tbe  book — bright  and  new  between  tbe  leaves. 
Another  was  carelessly  left  half  closed,  witb  a  dainty 
liandkerobief  rumpled  up  and  thrust  in  it  to  keep  the 
pUtoe ;  M  if  the  reader  bad  left  tbe  room  but  for  a  momcni 
3M  the  lemwrn  were  yoliow  where  they  were  held  open, 
Mill  the  handkerchief  was  stained  with  tune.    In  one 


comer  of  the  latter  was  embroidered  tbe  monogram, 
••L.  A."  I  took  up  the  papers,  one  by  one,  and  read  the 
date  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  profound  silenoe  of  tlio 
mansion  oppressed  me,  and  I  began  to  grow  faint  wiih 
hunger. 

I  walked  into  tbe  ball  and  tried  tbe  outer  door— locked  ! 
I  concluded  to  bunt  up  the  old  man,  and  ask  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  Every  door  was  locked.  I  called  and 
knocked  in  vain.  Tired  out  at  length,  I  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  and  threw  myself  into  an  easy-chair  that 
stood  before  the  grate.  I  placed  a  book — which  I  had 
been  unconsciously  carrying  around — on  an  ottoman  that 
stood  close  to  my  chair,  and  presently  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

I  must  have  had  the  hour  three  impressed  on  my  mind, 
for,  exactly  as  the  bands  of  my  watch  pointed  to  three,  I 
started  up,  wide  awake.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  a  presence 
tbat  awakened  me.  I  had  not  heard  him  come,  but  when 
I  started  up  Ralph  Ainswortb  stood  in  tbe  doorway, 
tall  and  handsome  as  of  old,  but  his  hair  was  as  white 
as  snow.  


Chai»ti:r  II. 

Forty-five,  with  the  hair  of  eighty.  His  mouth  was 
stem  and  hard,  the  brown  eyes  were  full  of  the  profound- 
est  melancholy.  Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  swift 
gleam  of  anger  in  them.  He  was  not  looking  at  mo,  but 
at  the  ottoman  beside  my  chair.  He  came  forward  and 
picked  up  the  book  I  had  laid  there,  saying  somethings 
almost  inaudible  to  me— about  **  desecration,"  and  placed 
the  book  in  the  exact  spot  from  which  I  bad  taken  it.  I 
felt  like  a  culprit  before  an  unmerciful  judge. 

"Ralph  Ainswortb,"  I  said,  **bave  you  forgotten  me, 
your  friend  Allen  ?  Do  you  remember  the  davs  in 
Rome  ?" 

He  turned  bis  melancholy  eyes  on  my  face,  but  showed 
neither  surprise  nor  other  emotion. 

"I  remember  you,  Allen."  Just  then  a  far-away  bell 
tinkled  grudgingly.  '^We  better  not  keep  breakfast  wait- 
ing." He  looked  at  his  watch.  '*  Tliree  minutes  late  ;  this 
must  not  happen  again." 

He  led  tbe  way,  and  I  followed.  The  hall  was  so  dimly 
lighted  that  I  started  back  when  tbe  magnificent  dining- 
room  was  opened.  It  gleamed  and  sparkled  with  silver 
and  crystal,  while  the  scarlet  hangings  glowed  in  the 
dancing  lights.     The  table  was  set  for  two. 

Ralph  stood  for  a  moment  looking  witb  cold,  hard 
eyes  at  the  rusty  old  man,  who  creaked  in  and  out  of 
the  room  with  the  smoking  breakfast. 

The  old  creature  withered  like  a  frost-bitten  leaf  undex 
his  gaze. 

**  Why  U  there  not  another  plate  ?" 

**I  thought " 

**  What  right  have  you  to  think  ?" 

The  servant  winced,  as  if  to  evade  a  blow,  and  hur- 
riedly placed  a  third  plate  on  the  table.  For  whom  was 
the  plate  behind  the  tea-urn  ?  We  ate  in  absolute  silence, 
and  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

I  felt  an  unwholesome  gloom  settling  on  my  spirits. 
I  l>egan  to  fear  this  man.  He  paid  no  attention  to  mo 
whatever.  I  sat  in  troubled  silence  watching  him.  He 
took  from  a  cabinet  a  bunch  of  lejbters  and  some  pictures  ; 
the  latter  he  spread  out  in  a  row  on  a  writing-desk.  Then, 
seating  himself  at  the  desk,  he  read  the  letters  one  by  one. 
They  were  so  yellow  and  so  worn  with  much  handling,  I 
expected  to  see  them  drop  to  pieces.  After  carefully  going 
through  them  all,  he  began  to  write,  and  for  honrs  he 
never  moved  his  position,  bnt  wrote  rapidly  on.  Onoe 
the  old  aenmnt  noieelewly  stood  in  the  doorway.    I 
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half  on,  hair  hangin*  in  a  braid— an*  flew  betwixt  *nm, 
cryin',  *  It  is  my  fault !  it  is  my  fanlt  1*  Just  then  came 
a  thunderbolt  like  the  crack  o*  doom.  Lightenin'  tore 
through  winder-sash  an'  struck  the  pretty  dear  in  her 
young  husband's  arms — dead — clean  dead.  All  on  *um 
waro  knocked  flat.  Ole  squire,  ole  squire's  lady— who 
w  OS  cryiu*  in  her  chair — me,  that  ware  wishin*  I  could 
Mast  ole  squire— an'  liim,  and  her— locked  in  his  arms. 
Thev  buried  her  while  he  ware  ravin'  like  a  madman  in 
fever.  Ole  squire  an'  ole  squire's  lady  got  over  it 
gradual,  but  he  would  never  see  neither  one  again.  Ole 
squire's  lady  peeked  an'  pined  away  within  the  year,  an' 
ole  squire  follered  not  long  after.  Young  squire  never 
smiled  till  one  night  9he  came  back.  An*  back  she  comes 
every  night  senoe.  Lights  bumin'  by  day  is  no  good, 
they  know." 

His  dim  eyes  peered  fearfully  around.  I  could  not 
speak.  I  held  out  my  hand  to  this  faithful  old  soul,  and 
hnrried  away.  I  heard  him  wheezing  behind  me  :, 
**  Twenty  year  sence  a  livin'  man.  lias  crossed  young 
squire's  doorstep." 

Six  months  later,  when  again  in  Home,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  Ralph's  iiame  in  an  American  paper.  A  mere 
scrap,  as  you  see,  carelessly  cast  aside  as  waste  paper.  I 
read  and  reread  it,  fascinated  by  the  horror  of  it.  Bead 
it,  and  you  will  know  all  I  know  of  my  boyhood's  friend. 

I  remain,  yours,  etc.,  etc.,  D.  F.  Allen. 


**A  shocking  tragedy  occurred  yesterday  near  the  village  of 
Bondale.  During  a  loarfnl  storm,  Ralph  AlnsTicorth,  an  eccentrie 
recluse,  was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  terrific  lightning.  It  is 
supposed- 
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By  Noel  Ruthven. 

^aE  first  number  of  the  periodical  which  has  caused 
two  generations  of  Britons  to  "guffaw"  all  over  the 
habitable  globe  made  its  appearance  on  the  17th  day  of 
July,  1841,  or  foi*ty-seven  years  ago.  Punch,  or  the  Lori' 
don  Chanvari,  the  English  comic  journal,  par  excellence, 
is  a  weekly  magazine  of  wit,  humor  and  satire,  in  prose 
and  verse,  coj)iou8ly  illustrated  by  sketches,  caricatures 
and  emblematical  devices.  It  draws  its  material  as  freely 
from  the  most  exalted  spheres  of  foreign  politics  as  from 
the  provincial  nureery;  and  dealing  with  every  side  of 
life,  is  not  less  observant  of  the  follies  of  Belgravia  than 
,xit  the  peculiarities  of  Cockneydom.  Stem  in  the  ex- 
posure of  shame  and  vice.  Punch  is  yet  kindly  when  it 
makes  merry  over  innocent  foibles.  Usually  a  censor 
morum  in  the  guise  of  Joe  Miller,  a  genial  English  Demo- 
critup  who  laughs  and  provokes  to  laughter.  Punch  at 
times  weeps  with  those  who  weep,  and  in  sad,  sober 
earnest  pays  a  i)oetical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed  great. 

This,  to  British  idea,  wittiest  of  serial  prints,  found- 
ed, as  stated,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  under  the  joint 
editoi-ship  of  Mark  Lemon  and  Shirley  Brooks  soon  be- 
came a  household  word,  while  ere  long  its  satirical  cuts 
and  witty  rhymes  were  admittedly  a  power  in  the  land. 
Punch  is  recognized  as  an  English  institution,  and  in 
corners  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America  the  Briton 
will  bo  found  *'  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  like  a  Cheshire 
cat,"  over  a  copy  of  this  facetious  journal.  Their  con- 
tributions to  Punch  helped  to  make  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Tom  Hood,  Albert  Smith,  Thackeray,  Tom  Taylor  and 
Bumard,  its  present  editor,  and  author  of  ''  Happy 
Thoughts,"  as  their  illustrations  have  done  for  "Dicky  " 


Doyle,  Leech,  Tenniel,  Du  Manrier,  Samboume,  Keen, 
and  lastly,  a  clever  young  Ii  ishman,  Harry  Fumiss. 

The  following  address  was  presented  to  his  readers  by 
Mr.  Punch,  on  the  occasion  of  making  his  first  bow  : 

**  iNTRODCCnOir. 

"This  Quffawgraph  is  intended  to  form  a  refuge  for  destitute 
wit— an  asylum  for  the  thousands  of  orphan  jolt es— the  supernn- 
nualed  Joe  Millers— the  millions  of  perishing  puns  which  are  now 
wandering  about  without  so  much  as  a  shelf  to  rest  npon  I  It  is, 
also,  devoted  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Jew  d'e*priU  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  naturalization  of  those  alien  JonathaDS  whoso 
adherence  to  the  truth  has  forced  them  to  emigrate  from  their 
native  land. 

"  Punch  has  the  honor  of  making  his  appearance  every  Satur- 
day, and  continues  from  weelc  to  week  to  offer  to  the  world  aH  the 
fan  to  be  found  in  his  own  and  the  following  heads : 

"  PoLmoB. 
**  Punch  has  no  party  prejudices— he  Is  Conservative  In  hin  cp- 
poeition  to  fantoccini  and  political  puppets,  but  a  progreeeivo  Whig 
in  bis  love  of  small  change. 

"  Fashions. 


it 


This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  J.  Punch,  whoso  czteD* 
sivQ  acquaintance  with  the  elite  of  the  areas  enables  her  to  furnish 
the  earliest  information  of  the  movements  of  the  fashionable 
world. 

"  POLICK. 

"This  portion  of  the  work  is  under  the  direction  of  an  expert 

nobleman— a  regular  attendant  at  the  various  offices — who,  from  a 

strong  attachment  to  Punch,  is  frequently  In  a  position  to  supply 

exclusive  reports. 

"  RKvntws. 

*'  To  render  this  branch  of  the  periodical  as  perfect  as  possible, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  the  critical  assistance  of 
John  Ketch,  Esq.,  who,  from  the  mildness  of  the  law,  and  the  con- 
genial character  of  modem  literature  with  his  early  associations, 
has  been  induced  to  undertake  Its  executicm, 

"  Fine  Arts. 

"Anxious  to  do  justice  to  native  talent,  the  criticisms  upon 
painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  are  confided  to  one  of  the  moet  popular 
artists  of  the  day— PuncA>  own  Immortal  scene-painter. 

"  Music  AND  THE  DBAMA. 

"  These  are  almost  the  mof>t  prominent  features  of  the  work. 
The  musical  notices  are  written  by  the  gentleman  who  plays  tbo 
mouth-organ,  assisted  by  the  professors  of  the  drum  and  cymbals. 
Punch  himself  doe$  the  drama. 

"  Bpobtino. 


II 


A  prophet  is  engaged !    He  foretells  not  only  the  winners  of 
each  race,  but  also  the  "  vates  j^and  colors  of  the  riders. 


II 


The  Facbtls 


"  Are  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  following  learned 
bodies: 

"The  Court  of  Common  Council  and  the  Zoological  Society; 
the  Temperance  Association  and  the  Waterproofing  Company; 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Highgate  Cemetery ;  the  Dra- 
matic Authors'  and  the  Mendicity  Societies ;  the  Beefsteak  Club 
and  the  Anti-Dry-Rot  Company, 

"Together  with  original,  humorous  and  sa%ical  articles  in 
verse  and  prose,  from  all  the 

"  Funny  dogs  with  comic  tales." 

The  elections  were  the  only  matters  which  occupieti 
the  public  mind  at  this  bright  particular  midsummer  of 
1841,  the  latter  resulting  in  a  Liberal  defeat,  the  Tories 
coming  into  power  with  a  sweeping  majority.  Punch  s 
first  important  political  cartoon  represents  Hercules 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  tearing  Theseus  (Lord  John  Rnssell) 
from  the  Hock  (The  Treasury  Bench)  to  which  he  had 
grown  ;  and  its  second,  **  The  Letter  of  Introclnotion  '* — 
the  youthful  Queen  about  to  open  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion presented  to  her  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  has  been 
sent  for  to  undertake  the  onerous  task  of  forming  a 
Ministry. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  l?Ue«, 
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Norember  9tb,  1841,  Mr.  Punch  published  a  Poem  to  a 
Princelet,  from  which  the  following  is  a  quotation  : 

"  Huzza  I  weVe  a  little  Prince  at  lost, 

A  roaring,  royal  boy ; 
And  all  day  long  the  booming  belU 

Have  rung  their  peals  of  joy. 
And  the  little  park-guns  have  blazed  away, 

And  made  a  tremendous  noise, 
Whilst  the  air  hath  been  filled  since  eleven  o'clock 

With  the  shouts  of  little  boys ; 
And  we  have  taken  our  little  bell, 
And  rattled  and  laugh*d,  and  sang  as  well, 
*  Roo-too-tooit !  Bhallaballa ! 
Life  to  the  Prince !  Fallalderalla !'  *' 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1842,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  Message  to  Congress,  referred  to 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  European  Powers  as  to  the  right  of  search 
in  connection  with  the  slave-trade.  Oue  of  these  Powers 
was  England.  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  appointed  to 
proceed  on  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States  relative 
to  certain  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  England 
and  America  with  respect  to  the  northwest  boundary 
of  the  two  countries,  the  "  Right  of  Search  **  for  slaves, 
and  the  extradition  of  criminals.  He  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  treaty,  which  was  I'atified  by  the  two  Governments, 
and  was  regarded,  pretty  generally,  as  an  amicable  and 
mutually  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue. 
It  was  signed  at  Washington  by  Lord  Ashburton  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  and  Mr.  Webster  on  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were,  how- 
ever, by  some  considered  unfavorable  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  subsequently  called  it  a  **  capitula- 
tion." This  point  of  view  found  favor  with  Mr.  Punch,  I 
as  shown  in  the  cartoon  **  Fair  Bosamond  ;  Or,  Tlie  Ash- 
burton Treaty."  I 

The  political  vagaries  and  mental  versatility  of  Lord 
Brougham  made  him  at  this  time  a  favorite  subject 
with  the  caricaturists,  and  Mr.  Punch  in  particular  used 
him  for  some  years  as  a  standard  butt.  A  cai*toon  en- 
titled "  A  Scene  in  Westminster  Circus  "  so  cleverly  hit 
off  the  characteristics  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that  it 
became  exceedingly  popular,  and  was  modeled  in  plaster- 
of-paris,  and  sold  by  imagemen.  They  are  favorites 
among  those  to-day. 

Mr.  Punch  also  **  went  for  '*  Daniel  0*Connell,  the  great 
Irish  agitator,  known  as  the  **  Liberator.''  In  conse- 
quence of  his  action  in  connection  with  Bepeal-of-the- 
Union  meetings  in  Ireland,  O'Connell  was  charged  with 
conspiracy  and  misdemeanor.  On  the  23d  of  October,  1843, 
when  presiding  at  the  opening  of  the  Repeal  Association 
at  Dublin,  0*Connell  said  :  '*I  wish  that  the  first  sen- 
tence which  I  have  to  utter  in  this  hall  shall  be  this  truth 
— that  there  is  but  one  way  to  obtain  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  that  is  by  strictly  peaceable  means.  .  .  .  Every  man 
who  is  guilty  of  the  slightest  breach  of  the  peace  is 
an  enemy  of  mine  and  of  Ireland."  A  true  Bill  was 
brought  in  against  O'Connell  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
Mr.  Punch  published  the  cartoon,  **Tho  Irish  Franken- 
stein." 

When  the  Post-office  authorities,  in  their  Secret  Office, 
opened  lettera  addressed  to  Mazzini,  the  Home  Secretary, 
Sir  James  Graham,  was  severely  taken  to  task,  and 
Punch  embodies  the  general  indignation  at  this  violation 
of  correspondence  by  depicting  Sir  James  as  •'  Paul  Piy  " 
in  a  telling  cartoon  representing  him  in  the  conventional 
costume  peering  intently  into  a  letter. 

Hr.  Pnnoh,  in  his  «  Twelfth  Night  Chacaoten,'*  1844, 
takes  ft  whack  at  Yankee  Doo,  in  an  iUoBtralion  repre- 


senting the  stage  Yankee  with  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  the 

other  hand  behind  his  back  clutchiug  a  roll  of  bills,  and 

the  verse, 

"  To  lengthen  lite,  a  hint  we  get 
Direct  from  the  United  States ; 
Tis  said  that  oven  '  Nature^s  debt ' 
America  repudiates,'* 

referring  to  the  repudiation  by  several  States  of  their 
public  liabilities. 

The  Polka  was  the  terpsichorean  rage  of  the  time 
(1844).  Mr.  Punch,  in  a  parody  of  Byron's  ''Maid  of 
Athens,*' entitled,  "Pretty  Polka,'*  represents  the  senti- 
mental young  lady  at  the  close  of  the  season : 

"  Darling  Polka !  ere  wo  part 
Hear  the  outpourings  of  my  heart  t 
Since  the  season  now  is  o*er, 
Wretched  I  can  polk  no  more. 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Polka  mow  sas  agtipoe. 

"By  the  waltz's  giddy  round, 
By  the  galop*s  maddening  bound, 
By  the  obsolete  quadrille, 
Polka  mine  I  *  I  love  thee  still  I' 
Compared  with  thee  each  dance  is  slow. 
Polka  mow  sos  agapoo." 

In  the  April  of  1846  Congress  passed  a  Bill  providing 
for  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon  territory,  respecting 
which  a  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  England 
hail  long  been  pending.  A  little  later.  President  Polk 
accepted  the  convention  submitted  by  Mr.  Pakenham 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  settling  the  bound- 
ary question,  and  the  dispute  was  amicably  adjusted. 

The  cartoon,  **  What  ?  Yon  Young  Yankee  Noodle, 
Strike  your  own  Father  ?"  shows  Mr.  Punch's  views  of 
the  situation,  while  the  following  verses  display  very 
decided  animn.<i : 

*  A   WASHINGTON  WAR-CRY. 

"  liaise  high  the  shout  of  warfare  1 

E'en  now  proud  England  cowers, 
As  Washington  upon  her  head 

Scorn  and  saliva  showers. 
Soon  the  great  Columbian  Ea^le 

0*ur  ocean  wide  shall  soar; 
With  cocktail  and  mint  julep, 

Hes  already  half-seas  o'er. 

'*  Arise,  arouse  for  Oregon ! 

Prate  not  to  us  of  Right! 
Sons  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers, 

Wo  tiike  our  stand  on  Might! 
The  favoretl  race  of  Freedom 

Arc  not  the  men  to  flinch 
From  the  spread  of  sacred  slavery 

And  tiie  bloRsod  law  of  Lynch." 

•  *  «  » 

Mr.  Punch  gave  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  cartoon  all  to 
himself  on  the  3l8t  of  August,  18^:  **  Every  Inch  a 
Sailor."  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  chubhy  youngster 
of  forty-two  years  ago  with  the  portly,  paunched  bald- 
head  of  to- day  ! 

A  clever  caricature,  **  The  Eising  Generation,"  hit  at 
Disraeli  in  1847,  showing  no  spirit  of  prophecy  as  to  the 
future  influence  of  the  brilliant  young  Member. 

In  1848  England  was  considerably  exercised  over  the 
scare  of  an  invasion  of  the  **  tight  little  island  "  by  the 
French,  and  Mr.  Punch  covered  himself  with  glory  in  ft 
series  of  exceedingly  diverting  caricatures  of  a  supposed 
foray,  the  verses  being  on  a  par  with  the  iUnstrations. 

One  of  the  cleverest  cartoons  in  Punch  was  that  on 
which  it  proposed  a  scheme  for  preventing  railway  disaa- 
ters.    This  was  to  tie  two  directors  on  the  locomotiTe  of 
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Enter  BOTTOV,  wiUi  an  Asf'a  head. 
Bolkini,  Tiuly,  I  liavo  come  [roiu  tbo  Crlmoft,  wliieli  eome  say 
1b  ill  ItusBlu.    Wby  I  tros  sent  tliJthor  Iknow  not,  buinf;  but  an 
UB ;  l>ut,  marry,  thfty  wore  grealvr  asHes  thut  sent  mo,    I  wont  to 
laed  and  to  load  lloas,  aod  truly  I  have  R-d  and  led  thorn,  and  tluit 
In  such  BOrt  that  they  need  tovdlni;  and  lending  DO  more.   Now  for 
my  rownrd,  tor  I  humbly  Uopu  a  worshipful  ass  may  bo  rewardcl 
lor  bis  good  sarvloo.    What  have  vo  horo  ?   A  nawa paper— laugh  1 
I  Brayi  angrify  and  Irampin  on  On  Joumti.     Tie 
noitt  atBake"$  Tit^bu. 
Tiltmia.  I  pmy  thee,  gntlant  croature,  sing  again. 
Kino  oyus  are  much  onsrnor'd  of  thy  shape, 
And  la  Ihy  look  wisdom  and  coningo  show, 
Buch  was  tbs  head  Ibat  on  the  Itiuslan  shoro 
Took  order  tor  tba  rictuals  ol  my  troops, 
And  tor  tbeir  Winter  b|^ketB.  and  their  huta. 
Soeh  was  the  head  that  pbtnn'd  that  tnlal  Charge, 
And  suoh  the  head  that  made  II,  and  that  after 
PrOTldsd  tor  tho  horens,  and  did  teach  them 
Haw  i;nnil  ti>r  dinner  wore  lliclr  fallows'  tails. 
Jlolom.  Truly,  mlHtross,"twas  even  no  belter  and  no  worse  a 
man,  llint  fa  to  siiy.  an  nsa,  than  myself,    liut  a  raodret  ana  will 
1  ot  prnlna  himself.    Wilt  ask  Will  Runsell,  or  John   U'Nelll,  or 
Jiarbj  QrlOUi,  or  Nanty  Croolt^ank  what  a  ritiht  precious  ass  I 
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■niania.  I  know  Ihy  di^s.     M>-  Miiiislers  have  told  mo. 
As  haa  my  denr  old  woman.  Mother  !Iardin|j:o. 
And  all  around  me,  on  whose  InMrmatlon 
1  must,  perforce,  ruly,  that  thou  hast  done 
That  which  ahouM  lie  rewarded,    Tliereforo  tiiko 
Orilers,  nn<l  nink.  nnd  p(iy,  with  our  courl  favor 

(  o'forn.  Behold,  wlmt  an  cxeoUent  lliiiit;  it  la  to  bo  an  iui*i,  la  a 
wixo  «<iuutry  like  unto  Knglanil  I 

[Dance*  on  Hie  Ktipfjinptr,  braying,  uulil  tetne  c'otet. 

The  relations  between  Great  nj-ilain  and  tlie  United 
States  lioeame  luncli  titraiaetl  toward  the  middle  of  tlie 
year  185ff,  on  account  of  wliat  is  known  as  tbe  "  fiulint- 
lucnt  Question."  President  Pioice  made  a  great  stir 
Kiuceming  "  tbo  alleged  infraction  of  int«rnational  law, 
committed  bj  Or»t  Britain  in  permitting  in  Canatla  tbe 
enlistment  of  Bnbjects  of  the  United  States  under  tbe 
recently  passed  'Foreign  Enlistment  Act.'"  In  the 
Mftrch  of  1856,  tbe  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  a  paa- 
KJonate  diiipnta  in  the  United  States  Senate.  On  tlie  28tb 
I'C  Ma7  the  feeling  between  America  and  Oreat  Britain 
became  so  strong  that  Mr.  Orampton,  the  British  Itlinis- 
tcr,  wfta  instrnctetl  to  leave  Washington,  Mr.  Funcb 
gave  e:cprcssion  to  his  own  feelings  in  the  cartoon, 
"Come.  Jonathan,  why  shonld  we  fight;  am  I  not  n 
man  nc.d  a  brother  ?'' 

Mr.  Pnnch'H  first  cartoon  on  tbe  subject  of  our  little 
difBcnIty  with  tbe  Sontb  was  presented  to  the  British 
public  in  a  cartoon,  "  The  American  Twins,  or  North  and 
Sontb,"  December  1st,  1856.  Tlie  presentation  to  tbe 
Queen  of  tho  Arctic  ship  Ref.hite  bv  American  whalers 
led  to  some  capital  verses  : 


r  Booil-vi 


"  United  StiitUH,  It  our 
Could  b 
Tou  would  romain  imited  still 


"BtranKO  It  may  seem,  aaJ  yet  is  nut: 

The  peril  ot  tho  Freo 
All  springs  trom  ono  unhappy  k>t, 

'i'be  taint  of  slavery. 
That,  that  Is  all  you  have  to  dread; 

Oot  rid  ot  that  and  ko  ahead !" 

Very  j^rophetio  words,  written  in  1856. 
Tbe  Ntagrtra  and  Ag<fmam.na^  completed  sncceufnll; 
iha  l»/ing  el  tb»  Atlwtto  CkUo  on  the  6th  ot  AognM^ 


1858,  vhen  Punch,  with  a  cartoon,  had  tbe  following 
announcement ; 

"  Fbom  Amebica  {to  dear  old  Pvneh) :  •  Punch,  my  t>oy,  let's 
liquor.' " 

The  first  and  second  altempla  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Cable 
gave  rise  to  cartoons  which  caught  the  public  taste. 

A  Terj  amusing  cartoon  appeared  December  1st,  1869, 
entitled,  "Bow-wow!"  in  relation  to  the  scare  of  the 
French  invasion,  a  scare  which  cansed  the  Volnnteers  to 
start  into  being.  In  regard  to  tbe  Volnnteers,  Mr.  Punch 
asked  the  following  conundrum  :  "Why  do  the  Volun- 
teers resemble  Oeneral  Wolfe  at  Quebec  ?"  "  Bec»nee 
the  laat  thing  General  Wolfe  did  was  to  die  for  his  cotin- 
trj,  and  it  is  abont  the  lut  thing  the  Volnnteen  wonld 
think  of  doing." 

Mr.  Punch  celebratetl  the  Prince  of  Wales's  vieit  to 
these  shores  bv  a  rartoon,  October  2l)th,  1860,  entitled, 
"Tlie  Next  Danoe,"  and  tbe  following  vereea  : 

"  THK   NEXT   D.\NCE. 

"  Yes,  diiiieo  with  him.  lady,  and  bright  as  Ihey  an, 
Bulii'vo  us.  he's  worthy  those  sunshiny  smiles; 
Ware  o'er  him  the  flag  ol  Iho  Htripo  aud  IbeStar, 
And  gladden  the  heart  ot  tho  Queen  of  tbe  IslcS. 

"  We  thank  you  for  all  thut  ban  weleomed  him^most 

For  tbo  Bign  of  Uue  love  Ihst  you  bear  the  Old  Land: 
Proud  heiress  of  all  that  bis  ancestor  lost. 

You  rostore  it.  In  giving  that  warn,  loving  hand. 

"  And  we'll  claim,  loo.  the  omen— Fate,  looking  askance. 

Ami  Fale,  Only,  knows  tho  neit  tune  she  will  play; 

But  if  John  and  his  Cousin  Join  bands  In  tho  daoee— 

bad  luck  to  tbs  i>artlea  who  get  In  their  way," 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1863,  appeared  a  highlT'  een- 
sational  cartoon,  "The  Sensation  8tm{;gle  in  America." 

Tlie  North  and  the  South,  in  a  deatb-grij>,  are  ueing 
liowie-knives  on  the  edge  of  a  black  abjss,  in  which  the 
South  is  all  lint  engulfed,  while  the  North,  atill  diog* 
ing  to  a  broken  branch  almost  severed  from  the  tree,  en* 
titled,  "  The  Union,"  is  abont  to  give  the  South  the  coup 
de  grace  upon  the  calling  out,  bj  President  Lioooln,  of  ft 
second  lev;  of  300,000  men. 

John  Leech,  the  gifted  artist  and  genial  earicatnrist 
of  the  Victoria  era,  died  October  29th,  ISU.  ICr.  Fiuoh'a 
tribute  is  worthy  of  republication. 

"JOUM  LEECH. 
''Oeirr  Ocrosut  sux.,  hdocoiaiv. 

"£TkT,   «. 

"The  simplest  words  are  best  where  all  words  arsv^n.  Tea 
days  ago,  a  RfOHt  artist.  In  the  noon  ot  lile,  and  with  his  glotlotH 
mendd  tHRiilties  in  tull  power,  but  with  tho  shade  ot  physical  tin 
Ilrmity  darkeula^  upon  h[m,  took  hjs  accostomod  plaoe  among 
trii'mis  who  have  Ibis  diy  held  his  pnll.  Rome  ot  them  had  been 
fellow- workers  with  him  tor  a  quarter  of  a  century,  others  tor 
tower  yunrs ;  but  to  know  bin  well  was  to  love  bim  dearly,  and  all 
la  whose  name  these  linns  are  written  monm  as  tor  a  brother. 
His  monument  la  In  the  volumes  ol  which  this  is  one  sad  leaf, 
and  In  a  hundred  works  wblch,  at  this  hour,  few  win  not  romem< 
bor  moro  easily  than  those  who  have  just  left  his  grovo.  While 
Boeir'ty,  whoso  every  phase  he  has  iltiistnited  with  a  truth,  a  grace, 
and  n  tenderness  herelolore  unknown  to  sstlrie  art,  gladly  and 
proudly  tiikes  charge  ot  his  tamo,  they,  whose  pride  In  the  genius 
ot  a  f;roiit  nsanplato  was  erjualcd  l>y  their  aftoctlon  tor  an  allnched 
friend,  would  Inavo  on  record  that  Ihoy  hava  known  no  kindlier, 
moro  rr'llnod,  or  more  generous  nature  than  that  ot  him  who  bus 
been  thus  enr'y  callod  to  his  rest. 

"  Xucem'irr  Ote  Fourth." 

The  assassination  ot  President  Xiineoln  gave  birth  to  a 
verv  graceful  and  toncbing  cartoon  : 

"BltlTAKKIA  BTKPATHIZn  WnS  OOLUXBIA." 

ThedeadPreaidentlieanpon  a  bad;  Colombia,  inotteoy 
most  grief,  siti  at  the  head ;  ea  b 
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looL    In  Uie  centre,  Britannia,  sorrow -strioken,  places  a 
wrealh  of  immorielkM  on  the  lifeless  heroes  breast 

Earl  Rnssell  writing  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  United  States 
Minister,  some  time  previons  to  December,  18^,  had 
said :  "  Her  Majesty  GoTemment  are  ready  to  consent  to 
an  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  which  shall  be  re- 
ferred all  claims  arising  out  of  the  late  Civil  War,  which 
the  two  Powers  shall  agree  to  refer  to  the  Commissioners. " 
On  this  day — December  4th — in  his  Annnal  Message  to 
Congress,  President  Johnson,  referring  to  the  claims 
made  by  America  npon  England  in  consequence  of  the 
damage  done  to  American  commerce  by  the  Confederate 
cmiaen  (the  Alabama,  and  others),  said  tliat  he  had 
approved  the  i>ropoeal  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitra- 
tion, which  arbitrament,  however,  had  been  declined  by 
Great  Britain  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prox>osition 
of  a  Joint  Commission,  which  Great  Britain  desired  to 
substitute  for  arbitration,  had  been  found  unsatisfactory, 
and  therefore  declined  by  the  American  Government. 
This  gave  birth  to  a  cartoon  : 

"THE  DISPUTED   ACCOUNT.  j 

"Dame    Britannia   to    J>ame   Cclnmhin    *  ChxUti    for   (lama)»o«  . 

against  m^  f    Nonscnso,  Columbia :  dou't  bo   meiin    over  money  ' 

matters.*  ** 

Mr.  Punches  first  cartoon   on  the  subject  of  Fenian- 
ism  appeared  on  February  fitli,  1800  : 

"THE  FEXI.\N   PKST.  I 

"ffCtrnia—'O  my  dear  sister,  what  arp  wo  to  do  witSi  thoso  • 
troablesomo  people  ?' 

"Hii  amifa— *  Try  isolation  flrnt,  my  dear,  and  thon- 


» »* 


The  next  cartoon  is  on  the  subject  of  the  Fenian  inva-  : 
sion  of  Canada  : 

*'THE  YANKEE   KIItEMAN.  | 

•*C«naAi— 'Tlicy  wiy  th«.«rf'«  a  flrn  at  Head  Centre  House.  If  it 
spreads  to  my  promises 

"Fireman  Johnron—*  Ouess  it*s  only  smoke,  miss.  Wait  till  it 
bursts  oat'  ** 

On  April  13th,  1869,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  i 
by  a  majority  of  54  to  1,  rejected  the  proposed  **Ainbuma 
Claims  "  Treaty.  Mr.  Sumner  made  a  very  violent  speech  i 
against  England,  saving  that  *' England  had  done  to  the 
United  States  an  injury  most  difficult  to  measure," 
charging  her  with  giving  **  her  name,  her  influence,  her 
material  resources,  to  the  wicked  cause,  and  flinging  her 
Bword  into  the  scale  with  Hlavory,"  and  saying  that  she  > 
onght  to  offer  an  apology,  and  make  moral  as  well  as  . 
|ample  material  atonement. 

The  cartoon,  **  Humble  Pie,"  represents  Jonathan  pre- 
senting a  pie  lal>eled  8800,000,000  to  Beverdy  Johnson, 
John  Bull's  back  l)oing  turned  on  the  pair  in  dudgeon  : 

**JonaUtan  (as  iutcrpretod  by  Mr.  Rumner)— 'Wmil,  Kevordy, 
gaess  this  lotMl  about  du  for  your  frii*nd,  John  Bull,  thar  I' 

**Reeerdy  JohnS'm  -'  Hu !  I  have  dined  with  him  a  good  deal 
Litoly,  and  ho  won't  oat  that,  I  promise  you.' 


t  i$ 


Two    cartoonR,    especially   applicable  to  the  present 
hour,  appeared  July  20tli  and  26th,  1869  : 

"A  CHANGE  FOR  THE  BETTER. 

"Tlio  Rh'>f»t  of  Qii«'«'n  Eliziilx'th  gees  for  Queen  Victoria,  who  Is 
ODgaged  in  rt?adiiiK  tho  rancorous  amendments  of  the  Lords  to  the 
Irish  Church  Bill. 

"Ohott  of  Qnc'n  Kliinhtih  - '  Af^ecd,  have  they  ?  Ods  boddiklns  I 
Qads  my  life  ami  ninrry  como  up,  swoethonrt!  In  my  time  Td 
have  knocked  nil  their  addlopsites  togothor  until  they  had  agreed." 

The  second  cartoon  : 

•'  •  THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE,'  ETC. 
"Brttcmnia  to  IJibemia  (who  is  cngaffod  In  tuning  a  harp  *  By 
ttefc  lAke  whose  Gloomy  Shore'}--* There,  dear,  I've  toned  the 


striuff  for  you  that  mado  all  the  discord,  and  now  I  hope  wo  may 
have  something  like  harmony.' 

*'lHbemi(i—*  Ah,  thin,  sisthor  dnrlln',  sure  there's  nnoth  jr 
sthring  as  *11  have  to  bo  tuuisl  by-and-by.' " 

Mr.  Parnell  was  in  jackets  in  those  day». 

When  strikes  became  common,  and  the  discontent  of 
workingmeu  at  the  conditions  of  life  which  show  thorn 
vast  fortunes  easilv  accumulated  bv  men  who  toil  not. 
Punch,  in  a  cartoon,  allowed  its  sympathy  with  their 
cause  while  it  taught  them  the  necessity  of  repulsing  the 
criminal  class,  who  sought  to  profit  by  the  agitation. 

Bloomerism  gave  Mr.  Punch  a  chance  at  us,  as  shown 
in  the  cartoon  : 

"  BLOOMERI83€-AN  AMERICAN  CUSTOM."       * 

In  1852,  Mr.  Punch  commenced  to  **go"  for  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  whom  he  followed  to  the  grave,  Dizzy *s  pecu- 
liar features,  curls,  etc.,  etc.,  giving  the  cartoonist  excep- 
tional materials  to  work  upon.  Some  of  the  cartoons  in 
which  Dizzy  figured  are  as  amusing  as  they  are  clear,  and 
all  invariably  give  measure  of  tho  man. 

The  Indian  mutiny  gave  birth  to  heroic  cartoons  and 

heroic  verses.     The   massacre  at   Cawnpore  led    to  the 

**Liberavimus  Animam,**  words    that   burnt  into  £ng« 

land's  brain  : 

"  Who  pules  about  mercy  ?   Tlie  affonizo'l  wail 
Of  babies  hewn  piecomoal  yot  sickt'ns  tho  nir. 
And  echoes  still  shudder  thnt  c.ui^ht  on  the  ii^alo 
Tho  mother's— the  maiden's  wild  i?crouin  of  despair. 

"Who  pules  about  mercy?    That  word  may  \h\  said 
When  steel,  red  and  satetl,  p«.*rf«»r«v>  must  retire, 
And  for  every  soft  hair  of  each  d«'arly  lnve<l  h»»ad 
A  oord  has  dispatched  a  foul  Hend  to  hdl-flre." 

Thackeray *8  celebrated  ballad  *'  The  Battle  of  Lim- 
erick,*' was  published  in  the  number  of  Punch  that  ap- 
peared April  20th,  1848.  A  Miree  had  been  given  by  tho 
Sarsfield  Club  in  honor  of  O'Brien,  Mitchel  and  Meagher, 
leailing  Irish  patriots  and  advocates  of  the  ''sword." 

"  Then  we  summoned  to  our  board 

Young  Meagher  of  tho  sword, 
'Tls  ho  will  shonthe  the  battle-ux  inSaxi>n  ^orn; 

And  Mitchel  of  Belfast 

Wo  ba<lo  to  our  n^post. 
To  dbrink  a  dish  of  coffee  on  tlie  .SJiaiinou  shore.** 

Mr.  Punch  has  always  been  "down"  upon  Ireland, 
and  many  of  the  brilliant  but  caustic — fearfully  caustio 
— articles  upon  the  Green  Isle  and  her  Islanders  havo 
emanated  from  tho  pens  of  her  own  sons.  AVith  the  ex- 
ception of  Thackeray,  however,  whose  writing  of  tho 
brogue  was  fairly  good,  the  **Oirisli"  of  ^fr.  Punch  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  a  language  of  his  own.  Poor  Tom 
Taylor,  tho  dramatist,  and  who  died  in  harness  while 
editor  of  Punch,  wrote  a  **8kit"  upon  a  very  famous 
coursing  match  won  at  Aintrie,  near  Liverpiud,  by  au 
Irish  dog,  Miustor  Magrath  fpr()noun<vd  **  Magragh  "). 
Tom  Taylor  mado  his  greyhound  "  thinner  than  a  lath,'' 
and  tho  name  of  the  winner  to  rhyme  to  lath.  Such  a 
roar  of  laughter  as  went  over  tho  Kiiu»nild  Tslo  when  it 
was  learned  that  tho  champion  dog*s  uaim?  had  received 
this  Cockney fied  pronunciation  !  TayKu*  was  knr>wn  in 
the  Irish  circles  in  London  ever  after  as  "  Master  ^Fa- 
grath." 

Mr.  Punch  became  excessivelv  funnv  ov^r  \\\o  Chartist 
movement,  and  ridiculed  its  disciples  nftrr  th4>  most 
merciless  fashion. 

Lonis  Napoleon,  refugee,  Prince  Presiilent,  Ein]>eror, 
and  the  "man  of  Sedan,*'  was  handled  by  Mr.  Punch  all 
thzongh  his  checkered  career  without  tho  gloves.    It  fs 
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At  uu  early  parlod  In  tho  lii&tory  ol  this  [lerloillcal  bo  became  o 
CDUtrlbutor  ■•)  Its  pat(mi,  nod  be  long  coiitinuod  to  enrlcb  tliem, 
imd  thougli  ol  Into  bo  hiftd  ecasod  to  give  other  nlJ  thHn  siigg«a- 
tioD  Olid  advice,  ho  was  n  constant  meaiber  of  our  counoll,  and  snt 
witb  ua  on  the  eigblh  day  Troni  that  wliJcli  hns  Baddenm]  Eng- 
Innd'B  Cbiistmas.  Let  tho  brilllanoy  ol  bis  trained  Intellect,  llio 
torrlblo  atreugth  ot  Ills  satire,  the  eubttety  of  his  wit,  the  richncas 
ot  his  humor,  and  tho  catholic  rango  of  his  calm  wisdom,  be 
Ibcmes  For  others;  tUo  mouming  trlonds  who  Inscribe  thoso  I  Ices 
to  his  memory  think  ot  the  oiTcctroiiBte  nature,  tho  cheerful  com- 
paniODshlp,  the  largo  licnrt  and  open  hand,  the  elmplo  courteous- 
ncss.  and  the  ondoariag  fnuikness  ot  ii  brave,  true.  Iionost  gentle- 
man, whom  no  pen  bat  bia  own  could  depict  iis  Ihose  who  knew 
him  would  doslrc  " 

The  question  of  the  rigbt  oC  iroraen  to  tlio  Parliatuent- 
aty  franchise  was,  in  1868,  made  before  the  public. 
Several  females  Imd  sent  in  their  claim  to  vote  as  being 
ratepayers,  and  some  overseers  hod  ioolnded  women  in 
the  liat  of  persons  entitled  to  rote.  Tbe  Bevisorf  Bu- 
listers  at  Manchester  decided  against  the  claims  of  tbo 
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lailics,  a  Miss  Becker  being  one  of  the  forenioat  cbam- 
piona  of  ber  sex  in  this  matter, 
Mr.  Punch  thns  travestied  the  afiair  :  , 

H.\MLET  AND  OPHELIA.  * 

Haiil,et  |<n  Ihr  pramt  o  rmi'ii;!,   ciil  h  •''><<■'   "f  fvral  ptrtMt   n/ 


i!i(jt]. 


OFHELIi  i^yihrr  DHflilriirO       .       .       •       . 
Vphdia.  Good,  my  lord, 

How  does  your  lionor  tor  this  many  a  day  7 
Uamiel.  I  humbly  thank  you,  well.    But,  good,  my  lady, 

Lord  me  no  lords,  at  least  tbia  man;  n  day. 

v;hat  is  your  will  willi  me  ?    Ynu  liave  n  will 

Ail  women  have  Ibcir  will,  ns  I  havo  hearil. 

OiMia.  My  lord 

m,alil.  Again  I  toll  yon  I'm  no  lord, 

Nor  shall  be  oue  till  tbe  mado  njudgo, 

A  Ibing  that  may  or  may  not  como  to  pass. 

But  women  never  comprehend  a  case. 
Ophtlla.  I  am  yery  sorry  you  should  say  that  thing. 

For  I've  n  oasa  In  which  you  must  be  judge. 
Eitmlet.  I  tenths  It  well.    You  come  to  claim  a  vcAe— 

A  TOte  which  jfon  wmW  glv»  at  an  election  ? 


OpIieHa.  Nay,  who's  In  error  now  ?    My  vote  it  clalniod. 
And  in  your  hand  the  claim.    I  coma  to  bear 
That  you  rotaJo  me  on  the  rcgiater. 

HamM.  Begislcr  stoves  and  kltchen-rangee,  mlw. 
And  all  things  cuiluiiry  apportslning. 
Were  more  In  what  I  beg  to  call  your  lino. 

Opkilia.  That's  your  opinion.    I  aland  here  tor  law. 

HamlH.  Ha,  ha  I  are  you  honest  ? 

Ophtlfa.  My  lord-I  mean,  sir  1 

Hamiel.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Opfielia.  What  means  your— Impudence  ? 

Hamiel.  That  it  you  be  honest  and  fair,  you  have  no  business 
111  a  contested  election,  where  there  Is  neiUier  honesty  nor  fair- 

0[Af<ia.  Women  will  lutroduco  liotb, 

HaraUU  Boeb  !  Get  thee  to  a  nursery.  Why  wouid'st  Ihou  lio 
a  meddler  in  politics  ?    I  am  myself  Indiftcrcut  honest — - 

Ophelia.  I  doubt  not  (he  iadllTereacy.  Advocacy,  reftardicss  oC 
the  right  or  wrong,  pen'erts  tbe  heart  and  corrupts  the  under- 
standing. 

llamltl,  Oot  thee  lo  a  nursery,  X  say.  I  am,  T  repeat,  indiltcr- 
ont  honest,  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  Ihia^cs  that  it  were  betlvr 
I  bad  never  eaten  my  terms.  I  am  loquiicions,  reckless,  banl- 
moutbod,  and  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  tor  a  Solioitor- 
t;cncralsbip.  What  do  you  want  ia  a  corrupt  atmosphere  7  We 
are  arrant  knaves  all.  Keep  a«Hy  Irom  us.  Go  thy  ways  to  a 
nui«ery.  Where's  your  father  T 

OjiieUa.  At  home,  sir. 

Bamlel.  Does  be  know  that  you  arc  out  f 

OphtUa.  Ay,  my— your  Impudence. 

Jlaniltl.  Go  homo  and  tell  him  to  lock  you  up  with  tbe  eookery- 
book,  that  you  may  play  the  goose  nowhere  but  In  his  own  houM. 
Get  thee  lo  n  nursery— go  1    Farewell. 

OpMia.  Heo  It  I  don't  Icll  Miss  Decker.  [ErO. 
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in  Ghina,  and  possibly  also  indigenons  in  tropical  Africa. 
As  fiur  as  known  at  present,  the  roses  of  Western  Asia 
have  no  Sanskrit  name,  and  were  not  known  in  ancient 
India.  Yet  Ro9a  damaBee/ta  is  extensively  grown  on  a 
large  scale,  for  the  manufacture  of  rose-water  and  essence 
of  roaea,  thronghont  Northern  India,  as  far  as  Qhaziplir, 
in  85^  N.  lat  Hermann  Schlagintwoit  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  remarkable  fact.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Western  roses  were  in  trod  need 
into  India  by  the  Moliammedans.  As  there  is  uo  San- 
skrit word,  so  is  there  no  original  term  for  the  rose  in 
Hindi  In  most  Indian  languages  the  cultivated  rose  is 
called  guif  which  is  the  Persian  name.  It  is  also  called 
guJdb^  which  really  means  rose-water,  unless,  indeed,  as 
sometimes  stated  by  Munshis  in  India,  dh  in  this  case  is 
a  suffix  with  no  separate  meaniug.  In  addition  to  their 
local  names,  some  of  the  wild  roses  of  the  Himalayas  arc 
often  called  gu  dh,  Ida  (jfu^dh  (the  rose  of  the  forest,  or 
wild  rose). 

Beside  Rosa  indica,  several  other  Chineso  Rpcoios  arc 
cultivated  in  India.  The  origin  of  one  of  the  Indian 
garden  roses,  however,  is  doubtful ;  this  is  Rosa  r/ifinduli- 
ferOf  well  described  by  Roxburgh  in  liis  **  J'lora  ludica/' 
It  is  a  white  snbscandcnt  cluster  roso,  which  has  erro- 
neously been  referred  to  Rosa  alba.  In  Hindi  and  Bengali 
it  is  called  Seoti,  Sivati,  SLevati.  According  to  Pidding- 
ton  ("English  Index  to  the  Plants  of  India/'  183'2),  this 
rose  has  a  Sanskrit  name,  Sevati,  pointing  to  shctta 
(white).  This,  however,  requires  verification.  Iloxburgh 
believed  its  origin  to  bo  China.  1).  Bkandis. 


the  Liord*s  Prayer,  and  the  Commandments,  translated 
into  the  Mohawk  language. 

This  was  the  first  church  dedicated  to  Christianity  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  the  firnt  Anglican  service  was  per- 
formed in  it  Hard  by  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Chief 
Brant,  whose  history  is  well  known.  The  following  is 
inscribed  on  his  tomb  :  **This  tomb  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Thayeudanega,  or  Captain  Josei)]i  Brant, 
principal  chief  and  warrior  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  by 
his  fellow-subjects  and  admirers  of  his  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  the  British  crown.  Bom  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  River,  1742  ;  died  at  Wellington  Square,  U.  C, 
1807." 

There  was  in  the  City  of  Brantford  a  memorial  erected 
to  him  recently.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  not  suri>a88ed 
on  this  continent 


A  COMMUNION  SET  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
INDIANS  13Y  QUEEN  ANNE. 

KowHEKE,  not  even  in  historic  Old  England,  can  bo 
found  a  more  quaint  or  interesting  old  tcm])lo  than  tlic 
Hobawk  Church,  near  Brantford,  Ontario.  In  tlio  year 
1785  Chief  Brant  visited  England,  where  lie  was  received 
with  great  iclal.  On  his  return  he  built,  with  the  funds  lie 
had  collected,  tins  church.  It  is  an  ftnti<ine-loolving 
structure  that  takes  us  back  to  the  early  days  of  pristine 
simplicity  and  semi-barbaric  glory. 

The  solid  silver  communion  service,  still  in  use,  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art,  and  has  the  royal  arms  skillfully 
carved  in  oak.  It  was  presented  by  (jneen  Anne  to  the 
Hobawk  Indians  in  the  year  1710,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  :  ••  The  gift  of  Her  Majesty  Anne,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Eranco  and  Ireland,  and 
of  her  plantations  in  North  America,  Queen,  to  her  Indian 
Chappel  of  the  Mohawks."  At  the  same  time  a  similar 
communion  service  was  presented  by  Her  Majesty  to  the 
Onondaga  tribe.  Being  at  that  time  chiefly  pagans,  the 
Onondaga  Indians  found  it  of  uo  use  to  them,  and  left  it 
with  a  church  in  Albany,  New  York,  where  it  still 
remains. 

The  same  old  l)ell,  dated  1783,  still  rings  out  the  warn- 
ing tones  to  summtm  the  red  man  to  worship  at  the  altar 
of  his  anoestors.  Could  the  bell  si>eak,  what  a  history  it 
conld  reveal  of  days  of  darkness,  days  of  light,  merry  wed- 
ding chimes  for  the  dusky  bride,  as,  decked  in  her  beads 
and  gay  Jn  bright  colors,  she  wends  her  way  up  ils  old- 
fuhioned  aisle !  Perchance  its  x>eals  may  have  bidden 
the  warriors  to  their  war-dance,  and  it  still  rings  out 
ita  zeqniems  for  the  departed  chieftains,  as  they  lay  tbem 
to  x«at  wrapped  in  their  Indian  colors  within  the  old 
dmrchyard. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  old  church  are  the  royal  arms 
in  frames  containing  in  gold  letters  the  Greed, 


WHERE   WAS  GRUB  STREET? 

The  historic  Grub  Street  was  situated  iu  the  northern 
suburb  of  Liondon,  just  outside  the  old  wall,  between 
Cripplegate  and  Moorgatc.  The  text- writers  who,  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  produced  copies  of  portions  of 
tho  Liturgy,  such  as  the  Creed,  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  etc., 
for  popular  use,  had  their  headquarters  there.  In  Eliza- 
bethan times  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bowyers  and 
arrowmakers  who  supplied  tho  archers  of  Moorfields, 
Fiusbury  and  Islington.  These  were  succeeded  by 
keepers  of  bowling  alleys  and  gaming  houses,  who  found 
greater  freedom  in  the  suburbs  than  they  could  hope  for 
within  the  citv  walls.  Under  the  Commonwealth  Grub 
Street  became  a  kind  of  Alsatia,  and  a  ]>la(*o  uf  retreat  ftir 
authors  who  sought  to  esoajni  public  notice  either  for 
political  or  pecuniary  reasons. 

Toward  tho  end  of  tho  seventeenth  century  its  name 
became  a  term  of  reproach,  and  was  ap))lied  to  tho 
polemieal  writings  of  the  Turitans,  many  of  whom  rc- 
sid«'d  there.  But  it  was  Vo\u\  in  the  **  Dunciad,"  who 
po))ularized  the  meaning  (inib  Skvet  has  since  borne  i.i 
the  English  languaf,'e.  Swift  followed  suit,  attacked  tho 
])o<)r  authors  who  lived  there  with  ctpial  bitteruess,  and, 
if  possible,  more  scurrility  ;  and  Johnson  —  who  had 
known  how  bitter  a  thing  it  was  to  be  a  bookseller's  ha(*k 
— defined  Grub  Street  as  *'tho  name  of  a  street  iu  Lon- 
don, much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories,  dic- 
tionaries and  temporary  poems  ;  whence  any  mean  pro- 
duction was  called  (hub  Street."  But  men  who  did  fur 
more  than  hack  work  have  lived  in  Grub  Street.  For 
example,  John  Foxe  and  Speed,  the  tailor  historian  ; 
and  Pennant  speaks  a  gi>od  word  for  the  maligned  local- 
ity. Iu  1830  the  strei^t— now  an  uninteresting  thorough- 
fare lea4ling  from  Fore  Street  to  Chiswell  Street,  and 
lined  with  warehouses — was  renamed  after  Milton,  wht> 
had,  however,  no  other  connection  with  it  than  the  fact 
that  he  died  in  Bunhill  Bo\v  hard  by,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 


GIBRALTAR,  IN  FACE  OF  MODERN 

ARTILLERY. 

Gibraltar,  if  it  were  to  bo  bombarded  by  a  cruiser, 
has  only  four  guns  mounted  that  could  i-eply.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  somo  celebrated  scientific  ofiicei's 
who  have  served  there  of  late,  Gibraltar  might  be  bom- 
barded with  impunity  without  the  i>o8Ribility  of  reply. 
Dnring  the  war  between  Chili  and  Pern  an  iron  merchant 
yesael,  armed  with  one  modem  8-inch  and  12- ton  g^nn  of 
long  tanga,  bombarded  Peruviui  towns  fsorn  a  <*iBtaeoa 


JOHN  HOOKHAM  FREIiE: 


WOBUTIOMAN— "  Look  here,  yoa  vngubondi 
ro  won't  have  your  help." 
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of  8,000  yards.  If  a  mercbant  vessel  carrying  a  modern 
70-ton  gnu,  or  eron  a  45-ton  gnn  or  a  26-ton  gnn,  for  tlie 
natter  of  that,  were  to  bombard  Gibraltar  from  the  other 
side*!  the  large  bay,  there  is  no  gnn  raonnted  at  the 
fortress  wliioU  coald  defend  the  coal  depot  or  the  ahip- 
l>iD9>  Even  the  two  100-ton  guns  tliat  arc  at  Gibraltur 
cannot,  m  at  present  monnt«d.  fire  across  tbe  bay,  and 
tltere  are  gans  which  can  be  mounted  upon  merchant 
ahi^  which  conld  vith  impunity  bombard  and  destroy 
tbe-tovn  and  ilockyord,  as  well  as  tho  coal  depot  and  the 
«hi[iping.  Not  only  is  this  tme,  bnt  also  from  a  point  on 
thtf  Uediterranean  side  of  the  nentral  ground  the  same 
op«ratieu  might  be  carried  on  against  the  northern  end 
of  t1>e  town,  the  assailant  firing  at  high  angles  so  as  to 
clear  the  slionlder  of  the  rock.  There  is  one  mnzzlc- 
loftding:  gnn  'of  an  obsolete  pattern  vliicli  conld  fire  in 
t)«e'4ii'ectioii  lost  described,  bnt  one  only  of  mnch  range. 
Xlowoitld  not  be  very  difficult  or  costly  to  strengthen 
Gibraltar,  by  placing  modern  loiig-range  gnns  high  np 
on  tbe-'TocIi,  with  mountings  which  would  allow  of  an 
all-roand  fire,  and  admit  also  of  firing  the  gnna  at  ex- 
-treme -angles  both  of  elcTatiou  and  depression,  while 
other  gnus  conld  be  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
rook  on  disappearing  carriages.  The  deficiency  at  Gib- 
raltar is,  however,  only  a  specimen  of  the  want  of  pre- 
paration for  war  tliat  exists  at  oil  English  fortresses  and 
coaling  stations,  and  the  English  fleets  would  have  plenty 
to  do  at  the  beginning  of  war  with  a  great  Power,  and 
wonld  scarcely  be  able  to  spare  ships  for  convoying  the 
necessary  gnns  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  de- 
ficiencies in  England's  preparations  are  well  known  to  all 
soldiers,  and  it  is  only  want  of  money  which  is  ever 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  not  DtrengtheningPortsmonthand 
Plymontli  and  Gibraltar  as  the  French  have  strengthened 
Toulon  and  Brest,  or  the  Italians,  Spezzio. 


JOHN  HOOKHAM  FEEBE. 

ItlAKY  anecdotes  relating  to  John  Hookliam  Frere  have 
been  preserved.  One  of  liia  best-known  sayings  is  that 
"  next  to  an  old  friend  the  best  thing  is  an  old  enemy." 

Madame  de ,  having  said,  in  her  intense  style,  "I 

should  like  to  be  married  in  English,  in  a  langnage  in 
which  vows  are  so  loithfnUy  kept,"  some  one  asked 
Frere  :  "What  language,  I  wonder,  was  she  married  iu  ?" 
"liroleii  English,  I  tmppose," answered  Frere.  Canning 
nnd  Frere  were  invited  by  a  clerical  fdend  to  go  and  hear 
bis  first  sermon.  Beiog  asked  how  they  liked  the  dis- 
course. Canning,  to  avoid  saying  it  was  uninteresting,  re- 
plied :  "I  thought  it  rather  short."  "Ah,"  said  the 
clergyman,  "I  am  aware  that  it  was  short,  bnt  I  was 
afraid  of  being  tedious  if  I  made  it  longer."  He  pau9e«l 
for  an  answer.  *'  Bnt  you  were  tedious,"  replied  Frere, 
sol/o  voce.  Among  his  literary  friends  Frere  conoted 
Scott,  Byron,  Sonthey,  Coleridge,  Moore  and  Bogers. 
Many  of  the  beat  things  in  bis  conversations  with  these 
and  other  distingnished  men  have  been  forgotten,  while 
others  wonld  have  lost  their  aroma  by  repetition. 

In  1816  Frere  married  Elizabeth  Jemima,  Dowager 
Countess  of  ErroII.  The  bridegroom  was  sometimes 
very  absent-minded,  and  an  amusing  anecdote  is  told 
illustrative  of  this.  Frere  called  on  the  late  John  Mur- 
ray in  Albemarle  Street,  and  both  got  deeply  interested 
in  some  verses  which  the  former  declouned  and  com- 
mented npon.  Murray  asked  Frere  to  dine  with  him 
and  continne  tlie  discussion,  but  the  author,  startled  to 
find  it  was  so  late,  eicnsed  himself  on  the  plea  that  "  ho 
bad  been  married  that  morning,  and  had  already  over- 
staid  the  time  when  he  had  promised  Lady  Erroll  to  bo 
i-eady  for  their  journey  into  tho  country,'^ 


If  a  man's  self-respect  will  not  save  him  from  habitual 
intoxication,  all  the  female  inflneace  in  the  world  would 
not  avail. 


A   LOCOMOTIVE   EiSGINEEfiESS. 


AND  VOUNTArae,'  IHUB  BHTBC8I1SH  V 


a  BHOINB,  <urT>  romtD  r 


Ta  glanciug  over  Rome  iliscai'ilcil  jowcls  of  earlier  ycoi'S 
tlie  otUei-  day,  tlio  meniorj-  of  a  dai-ing  girliali  exploit  in 
the  Camberlaud  Mouutaiaa  of  Teancssco  bcoamc  vivjil, 
dosigned  to  bo  perpetuated  bj  tbo  littlo  coral  necklaco,  jot 
chorislicJ,  given  to  mo  bv  tho  minci's  of  tliat  region  for 
vrhot  they  were  pleased  lo  consider  as  a  timely  and  jivo- 
videatial  cxliibitioa  of  pmscnco  of  miud,  while  in  reality 
it  was  only  ono  of  tlioso  strange  freaks  occurring  in  the 
lives  of  ns  all,  and  which  may  bo  ascribed  to  tho  acci- 
dental or  miraculoiiH. 

Tho  act  comma 01  oi-atcd  by  this  sonvcnir  of  thoao  rough 
and  Lardy  men  of  toil  xcas  in  my  bein;;  called  npon  to 
tako  command  of  a  locomotive  drnn-ing  a  heavy  train  up 
the  circuitouu  slopes  of  that  range,  under  circumstances, 
us  I  view  them  now,  qnito  interesting  and  startling.  Tbo 
bets  were  tlicso  :  At  the  timo  wbea  sectional  feeUog  ran 
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A   LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERESS. 

IW  Bella  LtE  Dunkinsov. 

high  in  the  Border  States,  jnst  before  tho  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  many  Nortbern  families  wect  to  Western  Teo- 
nessee  to  assist  in  opening  the  mining  industries  of  that 
rich  region,  which  promised  very  large  returns  far  those 
who  embarked  effort  and  capital.  When  I  say  many,  I 
mean  in  jiroportion  to  the  sparse  populotion  Bcatteicd 
over  tho  mountain. slopes.  Those  who  went  there  were 
generally  venturesome  spirits,  fond  of  the  semi.wild  life 
"  way  lip  "  in  that  summit  world  ;  but  they  were  not  near 
enough  together  to  found  ony  interxocinl  relations,  for 
activity,  ceaseless  by  day  and  by  night,  reigned  in  each 
little  mining  hamlet,  and  the  young  of  both  sexes  wero 
03  eiitliusiastio  in  the  solution  of  all  physical  problems 
in  the  subterranean  galleries  ai  tho  wise  heads  and 
stnrdv  arms  directing  the  operations  for  gniu.  What, 
therefore,  wero  the  opportunities  of  a  ypung  giil  gifted 


WHISTLING. 
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But  on  went  the  tzain  witlioat  accident  or  serions 
incident  until  it  rolled  np  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  month  of  the  shaft,  where  there  were  many 
laden  cars  standing  on  the  sidings.  Bnt  there  I  found 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  miners  with  their  night- 
lamps  flashing  in  the  dark,  apprised  by  telegraph  from 
below  that  disaster  might  occur,  and,  as  I  brought  my 
command  to  a  stand  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  shaft,  a 
rousing  cheer  was  intermingled  with  the  artillery -like 
thunder  ;  not  for  me,  hut  for  Hardiman  and  the  safety  of 
their  household  effects.  But  when  these  honest,  brawny 
fellows  gathered  about  the  engine  to  invite  John  Hardi- 
man to  a  bumper,  and  they  found  it  was  not  he,  but  their 
**  Belle  of  the  Mines  and  Mountains,"  their  enthusiasm 
icas  groat  indeed.  And  if  there  be  any  egotism  in  relat- 
ing this  incident  happening  in  those  young  years  of  my 
girlhood,  I  am  willing  to  suffer  the  accasation  for  the 
thrilling  memories  of  that  experience,  as  I  write  it  for  the 
public  eye. 


IJODGE    AND    FIDES. 
Br  Edwarp  N.  Barrctt. 

OooD  Neighbor  Fides,  bondiug  'iieatli  his  years. 
Had  found  his  share  of  triumplis  and  of  tears 
In  the  Lord's  service ;  but  in  worldly  spoil 
His  lot  was  meagre,  as  in  worldly  toil. 

And  now,  in  long  i>otitions  though  he  cried, 
His  modest  wants  were  still  but  ill  supplied ; 
But,  as  the  props  that  braced  his  faitii  gave  way, 
His  faith  itself  grow  stronger  day  by  day. 

No  .V  so  it  happened  one  rough  Winter's  night, 
When  all  the  elements  made  blustering  light, 
A  thrifty  neighbor  took  it  in  his  bend 
That  honest  Fides  might  be  short  of  bread. 

Bo,  with  a  well-filled  basket  in  his  hand. 

The  labor'd  products  of  his  bit  of  laud. 

Ho  sought  the  old  man's  cot,  with  impulse  warm 

To  counteract  the  rigor  of  the  storm. 

Praise,  if  you  please,  those  over-modest  souls, 
Who  do  their  alms  as  stealthily  as  gliouls ; 
Friend  H^xlge  was  of  that  greater  class,  by  far, 
Who  like  to  seem  as  kindly  as  they  are. 

His  fancy  hears  the  kindness  magnified 
By  Fides'  thanks;  the  rumor  circling  wide; 
His  enemy,  perchance,  with  wonder  hears; 
His  son  takes  pride  in  it  in  future  years. 

At  Fides'  door  the  old  man  meets  his  guest; 

His  eager  eyes  U[)on  the  biiskoi  rest ; 

A  choice  supply  between  the  loaves  he  sees. 

Says  naught,  but  drops  upon  his  threadbare  knees. 

To  Him  who  feeds  the  ravens  when  they  cry, 

His  fervid  thanks  in  copious  phrases  fiy; 

While  Hodge,  chagrined,  one  moment  stands  in  doubt, 

Then,  picking  up  the  basket,  marches  out. 

"Such  nights  as  this  if  lazy  folk  are  fed. 
Who  gets  the  thanks,"  said  he,  ••  may  find  the  bread; 
1*11  feed  the  ravens,  too !"—  and  out  he  throws 
The  contents  of  his  Ixisket  to  the  crows. 


CAUCUS. 

'What  a  canons  is,  as  popularly  umlerstood  among  us, 
aeeds  no  explanation ;  but  the  curious  thing  about  the 
woird  is  the  seeming  impossibility  of  ascertaining  with 
any  eertainty  its  origin  and  deriyation.  The  explanation 
gmenJly  given  is  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  calkers  "  or 
"adk- house.**  One  authority  says  that  the  memben 
•f  the  ihipping  2iitereBf)»  the  "  calken  *'  of  Boston,  were 


associated,  shortly  before  the  War  of  Independence,  in 
actively  promoting  opposition  to  England,  and  that  the 
word  arose  from  their  meeting  in  the  calkers'  house  or 
calk-house. 

In  the  "  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,"  his  biographer  carries 
the  word  further  back.  We  are  told  that  **  about  fifty 
years  before  1774  Samuel  Adams,  Sr.,  and  about  twenty 
othei*s,  one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  Boston,  where 
all  8hii>  business  was  carried  on,  used  to  meet,  make  a 
caucus,  and  lay  their  plans  for  introducing  certain  per- 
sons into  places  of  trust  and  power.  It  was  probably 
from  the  name  of  this  political  club,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  shipbuihliug  mechanics,  that  the  word  cau- 
cus was  derived,  as  a  corruption  of  *  Calkers*  Club.*  '*  In 
the  '* Diary*'  of  John  Adams  there  is  a  curious  and 
gra2)bic  description  of  a  meeting  and  i^roceedings  of  the 
Caucus  Club  of  Boston.  He  writes,  in  February,  1763  : 
**This  day  learnt  that  the  Caucus  Club  meets  at  certain 
times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  the  adjutant  of  the 
Boston  regiment.  He  has  a  large  house,  and  he  has  a 
movable  partition  in  his  garret,  which  he  takes  do^\u, 
and  the  whole   club   meets   in   one   room.     There   thov 

• 

smoke  tobacco,  till  you  cannot  see  from  one  end  of  the 
garret  to  the  other  ;  there  they  drink  flii>,  I  suppose  ,• 
there  they  choose  a  moderator,  who  puts  questions  t^ 
the  vote  regularly  ;  and  selectmen,  overseers,  collectoi*s, 
wardens,  fire  -  wards,  and  representatives  are  regularly 
chosen  before  they  are  chosen  by  the  town.  They  send 
committees  to  wait  upon  merchants*  clubs,  and  to  pro- 
])ose  and  join  in  the  choice  of  men  and  measures.  Cap- 
tain Cunnynghame  says  they  have  often  selectec\  him  to 
go  to  these  caucuses.*' 

Another  derivation  has,  however,  been  proposed.  In 
the  **  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, 1872,'*  Dr.  Hammond  Trumbull  suggests  that  the 
origin  of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  native  Indian 
cau-cau-os-ti,  meaning  one  who  advises.  Professor  Skeat 
is  inclined  to  support  this  suggestion,  and  points  out 
that  Captain  John  Smith,  the  historian  of  Virginia,  writ- 
ing about  1607  of  the  Indiana  of  that  country,  mentions 
that  they  are  "governed  by  the  priests  and  their  assist- 
ants, or  their  elders,  called  Caw-catPwasougJics.**  Dr. 
Trumbull's  pro]>osal  is  ingenious,  but  the  •*  calkers  ** 
have  a  strong  case. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  the  word  by  any  Eng- 
lish writer  is  in  an  article  on  America  by  Sydney  Smith, 
in  the  Etiinburfjh  Rtview  of  1818.  He  writes  :  **  A  great 
deal  is  said  by  Fearon  about  caucus,  the  cant  word  of  the 
Americans  for  the  committees  and  party  meetings  in 
which  the  business  of  the  elections  is  prepared — the  in- 
fluence of  which  ho  seems  to  consider  as  i)rejudicial.  '* 


WHISTLING. 

**  Why  !  he  makes  music  with  his  mouth  !'*  exclaimed 
a  native  of  Burmah,  when  he  observed  an  American  mis- 
sionary whistling  ;  and  the  missionary  noted  down  tho 
words  in  his  journal,  with  the  reflection  :  **  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Burmese  are  entirel}'  ignorant  of  whis- 
tling." But  may  not  the  simple-minded  Asiatic  only 
have  been  astonished  in  observing  what  he  thought  un- 
becoming in  a  gentleman  who  had  come  to  Burmah  to 
teach  a  new  religion  ? 

The  Arabs  generally  disapprove  of  whistling,  called  by 
them  elsifr.  Some  maintain  that  the  whistler's  mouth  is 
not  to  be  purified  for  forty  days  ;  while  others  are  of 
opinion  that  Satan,  touching  a  man's  i>er8on,  causes  him 
to  produce  the  offensive  sound. 


TnC  AXOLOTL. 


enrioaitj,  and  perbaps  to  see  wlietlier  the  conrtiera  liaj 
told  him  the  truth,  oommandeil  the  rohber  to  ivliistlo  bo- 
fOM  him— the  Groml  Princess  nnd  ell  the  i-oynl  children 
preaent  —  the  man  at  once  oommeDced  whistling  in  a 
manner  so  OTerponering  that  soon  Vladimir,  with  his 
Thole  family,  would  inevitablj  have  been  dead,  hod  not 
■ome  brave  conrtitrs,  perceiving  the  danger,  got  up  and 
ahnt  the  whiatler'a  month. 

Uoreover,  aomo  enlightened  RnsRians  fny  that  the 
ator;  most  not  be  taken  literally.  At  tho  time  of  the 
introdnction  of  Christianitj  into  BuBsia  there  lived  near 
Kiev,  they  saj-,  a.  p^an  high  priest  who  was  so  diittin- 
gaiahed  an  orator  that  he  actnally  sncceeded  in  drawing 
many  to  his  side  to  check  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
This  man,  whose  powers  of  persuasion  were  so  gicat  that 
bin  adherents  called  him  Nightingale,  was  at  laat  van- 
qnisbed  by  his  Christian  antagonist  Muronietz.  The 
bonea  of  Unrometz,  we  are  further  informed,  have  never 
decayed,  and  are  still  annnally  cshibited  in  Kiev  to  be 
Tenerateil  by  an  assemblage  of  pieas  believers. 


THE  AXOLOTL. 
By  W.  August  Cabteu. 
Tma  remarkable  animal  is  a  species  of  Amphibia,  al- 
though it  differs  somewhat  from  others  of  tho  came 
family.  The  Axolotl  first  became  popular  at  the  time 
of  the  Mexican  Conquest,  when  they  were  discovered  in 
large  numbers  in  the  waters  surrounding  the  City  of 
Mexico.  On  its  edible  qualities  being  tested,  it  was 
found  to  be  nutritions  and  appetizing,  and  Hernandez 
informs  us  that  tho  "flesh  was  considered  as  an  apbi'o- 
disioc,  and  that  it  was  wholesomo  and  agreeable,  and 
tasted    not   unlike  eel."      It    has  created  considerable 


controversy  amongst  naturalists,  judging  from  tho  muH.i- 
farious  appellations  by  which  it  has  been  known.  It  was 
zeforred  to  by  Shaw  as  the  Sirrn  pisci/ormis ;  others  re- 
garded it  03  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  while  Baron  Cuvier 
ooneidered  it  to  be  the  imperfect  state  ol  a  genua  alreoily 
kncirn. 


Tlie  Axolotl  is  possessed  of  both  lungs  and  gills,  (he 
latter  consisting  of  three  processes  protradiug  from  each 
side  of  the  neck,  resembling  small  twigs  of  trees.  T!.o 
teeth  are  sharp,  and  situated  in  rows  upon  the  ihUbIuI 
region  of  the  month,  and  upon  tlie  splenial  element  of  thu 
lower  jaw.     The  tail,  which  resembles  that  of  the  wale:-- 


E  VIEW),— <i,  uouTH  o: 

newt  (Suiammiflra  palmata),  bears  upon  it  an  erect  Gn, 
which  continr.PS  along  the  book  of  the  animal.  The  hood 
and  nose  are  broad,  the  eyes  very  small,  and  ace  pluced 
in  contiguity  to  the  month.  The  Axolotl  rarely  exceeds 
eleven  inches  in  length,  olthongh  it  has  been  knona  lo 
reach  the  size  of  thirteen  inches  when  well  fed. 

During  the  past  year  I  studied  those  creatures  at  the 
late  South  Kensington  Aqnorium  and  elsewhere,  in  order 
to  learn  the  nature  of  their  habits  and  characteristics. . 

I  find  they  are  sluggish,  lazy  animals,  being  more  fish 
than  reptile.  Their  capacity  tor  climbing  is  extraordi- 
nary, seeing  that  they  can  mount  a  smooth  perpendicular 
wall,  three  feet  in  height,  or  any  object,  no  mntt«r  how 
smooth  its  surface.  They  are  very  sensitive  to  sound,  or 
any  disturbing  influence,  and  OO  becoming  apprehensive 
of  danger,  move  mpiJIy  abont  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  Tliey 
are  able  to  locomoto  very  swiftly  by  the  aid  of  their  fios, 
tails  and  feet,  and  when  in  active  motion  present  an  ex- 
traordinary «ight.  Their  visaal  organs  and  mouth  arj 
adapted  to  their  groveling  existence  and  mode  of  extri- 
cating food,  such  as  worms,  cmstaceans,  etc.,  from  a  con- 
siderable depth  in  the  eai'th.  Their  mouths  are  small  ij 
compaiiaon  with  the  size  of  their  heads,  so  that  they  can- 
not prove  very  destructive  to  fish,  though  they  are  toa<l 
of  such  diet,  and  play  considerable  havoc  among  ova  anJ 
fry,  while  encumbered  with  tbeir  mnliilical  inc.  At  time* 
they  ore  exoee<lingIy  voracious  in  their  habits,  insomucU 
that  I  have  seen  one  attack  a  goldfish  about  three  inchce 
long,  and  holding  it  firmly  by  the  head  in  its  jaws,  strive 
its  utmost  for  upward  of  six  hours  to  demolish  it.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  finding  the  attempt  impracticable,  (bo 
Axolotl  with  difficulty  di8gorge<I  it,  owing,  probably,  lo 
asphyxia  setting  in.  The  goldfish  was,  of  course,  lifeless, 
and  minus  its  eyes,  which  doubtless  had  been  rcmovcj 
by  suction, 

I  find  that  the  Axolotl  swallow  without  mastica'.ion,  but 
their  power  of  retaining  their  hold  upon  tbeir  prey  is 
very  gi-eat,  os  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  droggetl 
bodily  out  of  tho  water  rather  than  forego  tho  ohjcci 
upon  which  they  aro  feeding.  This  I  proved  in  tlio  coso 
of  tho  goldfish  referred  to,  by  taking  hold  of  its  t«il  with 
a  view  to  estricatieg  it  tiom  tho  jaws  of  the  Axolotl,  bui 
without  success. 

The  Axolotl  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  fish,  and,  indeed, 
its  characteristics  aro  npt  to  strengthen  one  in  this  be- 
lief. It  is  certainly  more  like  a  fish  tha;i  any  member  o! 
the  batmcbian  famil.v  ;  ncrvly  nil  of  which  cannot  exia;- 
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entirely   m  water  or  on  land,  bat  must  alternate  their 
movements  from  one  to  the  other. 

Now.  I  find  that  the  Axolotl  is  capable  of  living  per- 
manently either  in  water  or  on  land,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
•how.  Throughont  the  Summer  I  maintained  one  of 
these  creatures  entirely  in  water,  where  it  thrived  and  in- 
creased about  half  an  inch  in  length.  In  the  Autumn  I 
removed  it  from  the  water  and  placed  it  in  a  perfectly 
/dry  receptacle,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  It  has 
in  nowise  sufiered  from  the  change,  and  appears  quite 
naturalized  to  its  terr€» trial  existence.  I  have  lined  the 
bottom  of  its  habitat  with  earth,  which  I  moisten  from 
iimQ  to  time  in  order  to  cause  the  worms  that  I  have 
placed  therein  for  the  animal's  consumption  to  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  thus  afford  it  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
meal  Unless  hungry,  it  never  exerts  itself  to  seize  the 
worms  when  they  appear,  or,  if  it  does,  in  a  very  half- 
hearted fashion,  so  that  they  easily  escape.  When,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  voracious,  it  does  not  wait  for  its  victim 
to  appear,  but  turns  over  the  earth  with  its  blunted  muz- 
zle and  seeks  them  below.  I  have  lately  noticed  that  the 
two  condyles,  or  gills,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  verte- 
bral chasm,  appear  to  be  losing  their  identity^  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  in.  course  of  time,  thej  may  disappear  alto- 
gether, as  the  economy  of  nature  does  not  allow  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  disused  organ.  At  present  it  is  breath- 
ing solely  by  the  lungs,  so  that  the  gills  are  not  called 
into  play,  and  are  therefore  not  required  by  the  creature. 
I  notice,  too,  that  its  color  is  changing  from  dark  to 
light  gray,  and  that  its  terrestrial  function  is  much 
stronger  than  formerly.  Its  visual  organs  do  not  seem 
ao  keen  as  they  did  during  its  aquatic  existence,  but  its 
olfactory  capabilities  appear  intensified.  It  possesses  a 
peculiar  control  over  its  tail,  which  it  utilizes  in  securing 
food  by  circomvolving  its  prey  by  that  organ. 

In  Mexico  the  Axolotl  is  very  generally  cultiTated  for 
edible  purposes,  and  is  largely  vended  in  the  markets. 
It  is  said  that  the  flesh  resembles  in  flavor  that  of  the  eel, 
at  all  events,  it  is  considered  quite  as  great  a  luxury.  I 
liuve  never  partaken  of  the  Axolotl,  and  am  afraid  our 
people  would  be  strongly  prejudiced  against  it  from  an 
eJible  point  of  view,  in  consequence  of  Us  repulsive  ap- 
pearance, and  the  malodorous  effluvia  that  arises  from  it 
at  all  times.  II  the  flavor  of  the  flesh  resembles  that  of 
eels,  the  appearance  of  the  skin  certainly  does,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Axolotl  would  be  quite  as  appetizing, 
if  served  with  suitable  condiments.  It  would  be  highly 
injudicious,  however,  to  introduce  it  to  this  country,  as 
it  would  assume  a  prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  the 
numerous  army  of  destructive  agents  employed  by  nature 
io  check  the  population  of  our  waters. 


BECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCK 

In  a  pleasant  article  about  Nature's  earliest  indioations  of  SpriD^?, 
written  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  for  The  American  (Philadelphia),  occiur 
the  follow! UK  intereating  observatiomj  on  fro^— eBpeolally  the 
cheery  little  tree  -**  toads  ^' :  *•  Certainly,  of  late  years,  it  is  the  rule 
that  the  diminutive  hylodes,  the  smaUest  of  our  frogs,  will  alter- 
nately peep  and  rattle  *  once  in  February,  thrice  in  March,  and  all 
dav  long  in  April.'  I  have  this  from  a  nonogenarian  who  claims 
to  know,  and  it  accords,  after  a  fashion,  with  my  own  field-notes, 
but  I  do  not,  like  my  informant,  insist  that  it  is  a  '  rule,'  for  ba- 
trachians  of  every  Idnd,  like  the  higher  animals,  are  loath  to  obey 
any  other  law  than  that  of  their  own  sweet  will.  Hence  the  ab- 
surdity of  making  ex  cathedra  statements  concerning  them.  Utter 
contusion  awaits  those  who  anticipate  flndin;;  our  animal  crea- 
tures devoid  of  individuality.  Burely  I  do  not  err  when  I  say  that 
a  certain  toad  that  lived  in  my  yard  recognized  me  as  its  friend, 
during  the  last  twelve  years  of  its  life.  Examined  as  dead  speci- 
mens, individuals  of  a  given  species  cannot,  perhaps,  be  posi- 
tively distinguished ;  but  studied  in  their  proper  belongings,  year 
after  year,  and  the  reverse  is  largely  true.  Even  in  so  low  a  form 
of  life  as  the  frog,  there  may,  I  now  think,  bo  detected  some  trace 


of  individuality,  though  formerly  I  had  grave  doubts  upon  this 
point.  Stnmgefy,  I  think,  frogs  have  never  received  that  considera- 
tion from  our  poets  that  is  their  duo.  Is  it  because  their  *  music  * 
is  not  popular  with  the  masses  r  Yet  where  in  all  nature  is  there 
a  luore  suggestive  sound  than  the  earliest  singing  of  these  clammy 
creatures  ?  They  are  universally  said  to  croak,  as  though  the 
eleven  species  of  frog  and  irog-like  batrachians  that  are  found  in 
this  neighborhood  had  but  one  and  the  same  utterance.  Think  of 
it  1  Toad,  spadefoot,  hyla,  the  little  peeper  and  the  true  frogs  all 
condemned  to  nothing  but  dolorously  croak.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  among  thorn  a  wide  range  of  sound,  from  the  de  'p  bohs  oi 
the  bullfrog  to  the  piercing  treble  ot  Pickering's  hyla.  We  hear  it 
commonly  said  of  the  raven  that  it  croaks,  but  not  one  ot  our  ba- 
trachians has  so  doleful,  despondent  and  gloomy  a  voice  as  has 
that  strange  bird.  Certainlv  not  one  of  them  utters  any  sound  that 
remotely  resembles  the  wolrd  raven's  cry.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
advantage  among  frogs  of  thousands  singing  in  concert,  and  the 
harshness  of  each  Individ uafs  voice  is  softened  so  that  the  volume 
of  sound  that  sweeps  over  the  meadows  has  a  veritable  grandeur. 
We  do  not  stop  to  detect  the  defects  of  any  single  song,  but  ac- 
knowledge the  success  of  their  united  efTorts  in  rejoicing  at  the 
victory  gentle  Spring  has  gained.  But  February,  iJb,  has  provcnl 
an  exceptional  month.  The  frogs  did  not  sing.  There  were  days 
and  days  of  warm  sunshine,  tempering  winds,  and  all  the  torpor- 
dispelling  agencies  in  full  force,  yet  they  failed  to  respond.  I  found 
them  sunning  themselves  by  many  a  spring-hole,  and  squatletl 
with  noses  above  water  In  the  marshy  meadows,  but  not  one  uttered 
a  word  of  satisfaction.  I  lingered  for  hours  about  the  upland  sink- 
holes, hoping  to  hear  the  rattling  hylodes,  but  not  one  rattled  or 
peeped.  Although  the  ice  had  disappeared,  and  the  water  was 
fairly  warm,  they  remained  as  silent  as  when  frost-bound  in  Janu- 
ary. Yet  they  wore  not  inactive.  The  long-continued  cold  had 
not  chilled  tnem  until  helpless  or  stupid.  They  hopped  vigor- 
ously from  me  when  I  tried  to  catch  them.  There  was  to  me  no 
apparent  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  as  noisy  as  dur- 
ing several  davs  of  February,  *87,  when  the  fields  resounded  with 
their  cries.  What  past  experience  gave  me  every  reason  to  expect, 
failed  me  here,  and  the  explanation,  I  take  it,  it  were  vam  to 
seek." 

Thebb  is  still  much  haziness  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to 
the  "  Btar  of  Bethlehem,"  which  was  supposed  to  have  apipeared 
last  Winter  for  the  first  time  in  900  years.  Nature,  even,  thought 
it  worth  while  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  long  article,  giving  the  nu- 
merous celestial  phenomena  to  which  this  name  has  l>een  applied 
by  the  credulous.  In  consequence  of  the  extensive  spread  oi  mil- 
lenarian  doctrines,  and  the  belief  that  the  supposed  speedy  second 
coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  preceded  by  signs  in  the  heavens,  the 
popular  mind  seems  to  have  been  kept  on  the  ^vt  vive  of  late  in 
expectation  of  the  reappearance  of  the  *'  Star  in  the  East  ** ;  and 
whenever  a  temporary  star  appears,  like  tiiat  which  lately  showea 
itself  in  the  nebula  of  Andromeda,  or  whenever  the  planet  Venus 
reaches  her  maximum  brilliance  so  as  to  be  seen  by  day,  the 
newspapers  begin  to  hint  that  the  star  has  come  and  the  astro- 
nomers of  the  diflTerent  observatories  are  deluged  with  letters  o( 
inquiry.  A  note  in  the  Observatory  says  ttiat  more  than  seventy 
such  letters  had  been  received  at  Greenwich  alone  during  No- 
vember and  December  last.  One  of  the  most  common  and  un- 
founded notions  of  these  people  is  that  the  Btar  of  Bethlehem  is 
the  same  as  Tvcho  Brahe*s  star,  which  appeared  in  1572  in  the 
constellation  of  Cassiopoela.  Whatever  the  real  Star  of  Bethlehem 
may  have  been,  it  is  quite  certaki  that  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  Gospel  narrative,  have  been  a  star  in  Cassiopoela;  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  scientific  reason  to  suppose  that  Tyoho  s  star 
will  reappear  at  this  time  rather  than  any  other.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  indicate  that  the  variation  in  its  brightness  is 
periodic,  still  less  to  determine  the  length  of  its  period.  AH  that 
can  be  said  on' that  side  is  that  there  no  known  reason  why  it 
may  not  reappear  any  day. 

Messrs.  BaowN-SsQUABT>  ahd  D'ABSonvAi.  give  an  account  in 
the  (Jimxples  Ueitda  (cvi.  106),  of  a  series  of  interesting  physio- 
logical experiments  which  tend  to  show  that  an  organic  substance 
of  a  poisonons  character  is  contained  in  the  air  expired  by  both 
animals  and  human  beUigs.  The  object  of  the  experimentalists 
was  to  prove  that  expired  air  participates  largely  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pulmonary  tuoerculosls.  They  state  that  air  to  which 
1  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  added  is  by  no  means  so  in- 
jurious  as  expired,  air  containing  the  same  amount  of  that  gas,  and 
that  the  ammonia  always  present  in  expired  air  will  not  account 
for  the  symptoms  produced  by  inhaling  the  latter.  The  Injection 
into  the  veins  of  animals  of  a  liquid  obtained  by  passing  uie  ex- 
pired air,  either  ot  human  beings  or  dogs,  through  water,  was  fol- 
lowod  invariably  by  ceitain  symptoms,  including  slightly  dilated 
pupil,  a  marked  slowing  of  respiratory  movements,  a  eonsiderahlo 
paralytic  weakness,  especially  of  the  hinder  limbs,  and  a  rapid 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  Although  the  heart  ts  not  much 
affected  at  first,  after  three  or  four  days  it  acquires  a  morbid  ac- 
tivity. Larger  injections  of  the  liquid  give  rise  to  excessive  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  increased  paralytic  weakness,  and  a  cholsri- 
form  diarrhoea.  The  authors  of  the  paper  believe  that  it  is  to  this 
poisonous  principle,  of  which  the  exact  nature  is  as  yet  undeter- 
mined, that  the  dangerous  character  of  expired  air  Is  due. 

Fbom  Germany  comes  intelligence  that  the  balloon  corps  ot  tho 
armv  has  succeeded  in  taking  good  photographs  of  the  surround- 
ing landscape  from  a  balloon  poised  a  mile  and  a  halt  in  th«  air. 
If  this  is  a  practicable  thing,  it  marks  a  great  adraiMe  ovtr 
hitherto. 

Fbknch  jonmals  contain  an  IntereBtlog  aoooml  of 
which  has  been  perfected  for  aOrlal  siguHiig  10 
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night.  A  captivo  balloon,  only  largo  onough  to  support  a  depend- 
ing incandescent  light  of  about  thirty  candle-power  (a  flve-Ioot 
K«s-jet  IS  of  sixteen  eandle-power)  is  sent  upward  to  whatever 
(l|stan3e  may  be  required,  a  sllicious  bronze  wire,  scarcely  thicker 
than  silk,  connecting  the  balloon  \d\h  the  ground,  and  furnishing 
the  electrical  energy  tor  the  light  from  a  dynamo  below.  By 
breaking  and  completing  the  current,  the  incandescent  light  un- 
der the  balloon  is  made  to  flash  at  whatever  intervals  are  re- 
3 aired  to  form  letters  on  the  Morse  telegraphic  system  of  dots  and 
ashes.  Thus  two  armies  in  the  field,  widely  separated,  the  one 
from  the  other,  having  similar  apparatus  at  the  seveinal  head- 
quarters, may  coramunicite  freelv,  and  the  general  in  command  be 
enabled  to  handle  both  as  though  ttiey  were  at  the  same  spot  In- 
dfied,  any  number  of  corps,  it  within  signaling  distance,  and  this 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  clearness  of  the  nights,  could  be  kept 
in  communication  with  each  other  and  with  the  general  staff.  To 
prevent  the  enemy  from  reading  the  dispatches  two  circular  cards, 
attached  at  the  centre,  are  proxided,  so  that  an  alphabet  on  the 
one  revolves  around  that  on  the  other,  and  thus  every  message 
may  be  sent  on  a  different  and  easily  understood  key.  The  entire 
apparatus,  with  duplicate  parts,  in  case  of  accident,  is  ingeniously 
arranged  to  be  carried  in  a  light  two-wheeler  that  one  man  can 
readily  pull  along  utter  hinu 

EMOfJSH  photographers  liave  been  experimenting  diligently  in 
tbe  use  of  the  magnesium  light,  and  many  are  the  plans  propi^sed 
for  its  use.  Hr.Talbot  Archer,  a  leading  amateur,  recommends 
the  loUowing :  He  believes,  to  begin  with,  that  the  pure  metal  alone 
ii  tbe  best  to  work  with.  It  is  necessary  to  blow  it  through  a  flame 
ia  such  m  way  as  to  secure  perfect  combustion.  A  simple  method 
us  to  Irav  a  Uiistle-funnel,  which  costs  but  a  trifle ;  beat  the  glass 
tube  and  bend  it  eomptetely  around,  so  that  it  forms  a  loop  in  the 
middle.  Twist  some  copper  wire  around  the  thistle-heaa,  bring- 
ing tbe  wire  out  in  a  spiral  in  front  of  the  glass  tube.  Fill  the 
spiral  witii  cotton  wool  and  soak  it  in  methylated  spirits.  This 
will  give  a  ion^  hot  flame  when  ignited.  Place  ten  grains  of 
powdered  ma^neBiiim  in  the  loop  of  the  glass  tube  and  fasten  a 
pfece  of  rubber  tabing  to  the  small  end  of  the  funnel ;  then  a  puff 
down  the  tut>e  will  drive  the  magnesium  through  the  flame  of  the 
baming  spirits  and  a  brilliant  flash  will  result.  A  large  pieee  of 
white  eardboaid,  oat  into  a  semi-cirole  and  placed  behind  the 
Hght,  makes  a  capital  reflector ;  and  a  white  sheet,  on  the  shadow 
side  of  the  sitter,  will  help  also.  Keep  the  sitter  a  good  distanee  in 
front  of  the  tiaekground  to*  avoid  strong  sliadowa. 

A  cuuouB  measure  of  muscle  and  endurance  Is  afforded  by  a 
writer  in  the  AmTiccm  Machinist  upon  "the  art  of  firing,"  which  is 
a9  extremely  important  and  skillful  part  of  the  mechanic's  profes- 
sion. The  difforeoee  batween  a  good  and  a  poor  fireman  is  often 
nieasured  by  many  tons  of  coal  in  the  course  of  a  week.  "  We  are 
B^metimee  asked  how  much  coal  one  man  is  able  to  use  in  a 
wioek's  time.  Tbe  largest  record  of  which  I  can  speak  with  cer- 
t  linty  is  that  of  a  flreman  in  the  cotton  factory,  who,  with  five 
IctiYpe  boilers  of  the  doobld-fnmaee  or  Lancashire  type,  consumed 
no  fewer  tlian  80  tons  (2,3^0  pounds  each)  in  tlie  week  of  56  hours. 
He  not  onl^did  this,  but  also  wheeled  away  the  ashes  to  the 
dump.  Tlus  man  applied  for  an  increase  of  pay,  and  was  refused 
it  He  left,  and  his  puee  had  to  be  filled  by  two  others,  no  single 
man  being  found  able  to  do  the  work.  In  another  case,  I  found 
one  man  burning  75  tons  wef»kly,  in  three  Lancashire  l>oilers.  or  at 
tt|e  rate  of  12>^  tons  per  furnace.  .  •  .  Generally,  wo  would  lay 
down  50  tons  as  a  limit  in  even  well-oriered  establishments." 

Dehtestb  have  long  been  a4;eii8tomod  to  transplant  a  tooth 
frieshly  drawn  to  the  socket  from  which  another  tooth  has  just 
baen  extracted ;  but  Dr.  Yonger.  of  Ban  Francisco,  has  taught  tbe 
profession  tliat  old  teeth  may  be  reset  in  new  places.  He  drills 
iuto  the  jaw,  where  bony  substance  now  fills  up  a  long-deserted 
socket,  gouges  out  a  new.socket,  and  then,  taking  a  tooth  that  lias 
long  been  extracted,  cleans  it  thoroughly,  soaks  it  in  biehlorido  of 
mercury,  and  inserts  it  into  the  socket  just  formed.  This  new  tooth 
indue  time  becomes  firmly  anchored,  and  as servieeable  as  was  the 
o  jr  Jer  one  in  its  tvest  days.  Microscopic  examination  of  such  teeth, 
nlprward  pulled  out,  prove  beyond  question  the  remarkable  fact 
tl^it  the  impUinted  tooth  is  revived ;  that  is.  circulation  is  established 
between  the  socket  and  the  stranger-tooth,  and  that  consequently 
it  is  held  quite  as  firmly  as  if  it  had  naturally  grown  there. 

A  BBWABKABiiS  engineering  feat  has  just  been  carried  out  in 
China.  This  was  the  stretching  of  a  stael  cable  of  seven  strands  of 
telegraph  wire  aeroes  the  Luan  River,  bva  Danish  engineer  named 
Linde,  aided  only  by  unskilled  Chinese  labor.  The  cable  is  strung 
from  two  points,  4,64B  feet  apart,  «\t  a  height  of  737  feet  on  one 
side,  and  447  feet  on  the  other,  sinking  in  the  middle  to  within  78 
fuet  of  the  water.  With  one  exception,  ttiis  is  the  longest  air  cable 
in  the  world— that  across  the  Klstna  Bivjr  having  a  span  of  5,070 
feet,  or  only  a  dozen  rods  less  than  a  roUe.  Other  long  cables 
cross  the  Ganges,  Hoogly  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

Photographs  con  now  be  made  near  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea  at  a 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet  by  the  use  of  a  camera  Incased  in  a 
rubber  bag,  and  the  use  of  the  electric  light  for  illuminating  the 
water  around  the  camera.  The  difilonlties  to  be  overcome]  are 
those  duo  to  the  great  pressure  of  the  water,  which  rapidly  in- 
creases with  depth.  Buooessful  experiments  show  shoals  of  fish 
attracted  by  the  light,  and  naturalists  hope  to  get  news  of  hitherto 
unknown  species  in  this  novel  way. 

It  Is  stated  that  diamonds  have  been  found  in  a  meteoric  stone 
weighing  about  four  pounds,  that  fell  in  the  district  of  Krasnolo- 
b'>d8k.  Russia,  on  Bepteraber  4th.  1886.  The  portion  of  the  mete- 
orite insoluble  in  acids  contained  small  bodies  which  are  harder 
than  corundum,  and  agree  with  the  diamond  in  density  and  other 


properties.  These  constituted  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  stone.  This 
occurrence  is  of  the  more  interest  seeing  that  Mr.  Fletcher  has  but 
recently  noticed  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  form  of  crystallized 
carbon  in  a  meteoric  iron. 
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An  unkind  word  falls  easily  from  the  mouth,  but  six  coach- 
horses  cannot  draw  it  back  again. 

It  is  strange  1  A  woman  who  claims  to  liave  a  mind  of  her 
own  takes  every  opportunity  to  give  everybody  a  piece  of  it. 

"  I  sBODiiDN'T  care  to  marry  a  woman  who  knows  more  than  I 
do."  ho  remarked.  **  Oh,  Mr.  de  Sappy,"  she  replied,  with  a  coquet- 
tish shake  of  her  fan,  '*  I  am  certainly  afraid  you  are  a  confirmed 
bachelor  !'* 

Model  Toast  pob  "  Sparks."— The  following  toast  was  pro- 
posed at  a  fireman's  dinner,  and  was  received  witn  great  applause : 
"  The  ladies— their  eyes  kindle  the  only  fiame  against  whicn  there 
is  no  insurance." 

It  is  related  of  Dugald  Stewart  that  he  was  once  asked  what 
was  the  the  earliest  thing  he  could  remember.  He  said  it  was 
being  left  alone  by  his  nurse  in  his  cradle,  and  resolving  to  tell  of 
her  as  .:iOon  as  he  could  speak  1 

"  You  see,"  said  a  Uwyer,  in  summing  up  a  case  where  one 
party  liad  sued  the  other  on  a  transaction  in  coal—*'  you  see  tho 
coal  should  have  at  once  gone  to  the  buyer.*'  **  Not  so,"  inter- 
rupted the  judge;  "it  should  have  gone  to  the  oellar." 

ComcDiAKB  iM>metimee  say  funny  things.  One  afternoon,  re- 
turning from  th )  funeral  of  '*  another  of  us  gone  home,"  a  favorite 
actor  called  In  at  his  club.  *'  Well,  how  did  it  go  off  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Butler.  "  Full  grave!  my  boy;  people  turned  away.". 

**  Talk  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  American  vessels," 
exclaimed  old  Captain  Swig^e.  **  Why,  gentlemen,  there  are  moro 
'  schooners '  in  any  little  piort  in  America  to-day  than  there  wer o 
on  the  whole  coast  thirty  years  ago.  You  can  find  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  them  in  any  t)ar,  and  it  wont  be  a  sand-bar  either." 

THX  ABT  of  BOOKKEEPinO. 

How  hard,  when  those  who  do  not  wish 

To  lend— that's  lose— their  books 
Are  snared  by  anglers — folks  that  fish 

With  literary  hooks  t 

»  «  *  •  • 

New  tales  and  novels  you  may  shut 

From  view— tis  all  in  vain ; 
They're  gone— and  though  the  leaves  are  "cut," 

They  never  **  come  again." 

For  pamphlets  lent  I  look  around. 

For  tracts  my  tears  are  split; 
Cut  when  they  take  a  book  tnat's  bound, 

Tis  surely  extra-gilt 

A  circulating  library 

Is  mine — mv  biras  are  fiown; 
here's  one  odd  volume  left  to  be 
Like  all  the  rest,  a-loan. 

I,  of  my  Spenser  quite  bereft. 

Last  Winter  sore  was  shaken ; 
Of  Lamb  I've  but  a  quarter  loft, 

Nor  oonld  I  save  my  Bacon. 

AiiCMNUS  (meeting  bis  old  professor,  after  greetings) — **  I  am 
glad  to  hear,  professor,  that  you  are  going  to  lecture  in  our  town  on 
your  favorite  old-time  topic,"  Pro/ewor— "  Yes,  yes.  But  I  havo 
divestoil  it  of  technicalities— In  fact,  recast  it-so  that  it  will  reach 
all  persons  of  very  limited  acquirements.  Hope  to  see  jrou  there." 

Lady  (in  fashionable  shopj— "  Why,  Mr*.  A,  is  this  you,  and  in 

mourning  ?    I  hadnt  heard  that-that "  Mrt.  A— ♦^Yes.  Mr.  S. 

was  laid  at  rest  two  weeks  ago."  Lady-^'*  I  am  so  shocked  !  Was 
hu»  death  a  sudden  one  V*  Mrs.  8.—'*\eTj ;  without  warning.  He 
died  of  a  a  cold  contracted  only  the  day  t>efore.  Arent  the  shops 
lovely  ?" 

Thsrs  was  a  click  of  the  latclikey  in  the  front  door,  about  12 :  30 
A.  M.,  and  Mr.  Job  Shuttle  stole  softly  up-stairs.  His  spouse  liad 
not  yet  begun  to  dream  dreams,  but  was  awaiting  him.  *'  Seems  to 
roe  vou  are  later  than  usual."  **  Yes,  a  little,  my  dear."  said  Job. 
•'You  see,  I  was  elected  K.  of  S.  to-night"  "K.  of  a  I  What's 
that?"  '•Why,  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  of  course."  *<  Indeed  I  And 
about  how  long  before  I'm  to  be  elected  keeper  of  a  sealskin 
jacket  ?"  A  woman  knows  just  when  to  pour  on  oold  water. 

ExpKKueNcnio  a  Tkbbxblb  Twnrr.-A  laborer  who  was  em- 
ployed at  a  building  in  course  of  erection  found,  on  getting  up 
one  rooming,  that  he  had  slept  too  long.  He  put  on  Ids  clothes  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  in  his  hurry  he  put  tho  back  of  his  trousers 
to  the  front,  put  his  belt  round  him,  and  went  away  to  work  with- 
out discovering  the  mistake.  On  taking  a  nod  of  bricks  up  a  lad- 
der, he  missed  his  footing  and  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  workmen,  hearing  a  noise,  came  running  up  and 
lifted  him  to  his  fept,  inquiring  if  he  was  hurt,  and  h«  lookin  ; 
down  and  seeing  his  trousers,  replied :  *'  1  think  I'm  not  much 
hurt,  but  I've  got  a  terrible  twist  1" 
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